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KALL  The  Araba  gave  this  name  to  an  annual  plant  which  growa  near  the  sea- 
•hore;  now  known  under  the  name  of  taUola  mda,  and  from  whose  ashes  they 
extracted  a  substance,  which  they  called  alkaK,  for  making  soap*  The  term  kaH  is  used 
by  German  chemists  to  denote  caustic  potash ;  and  kaliwm,  its  metallic  basis )  instead 
of  our  poiaua  and  poUuthtm^  of  preposterous  pedigree,  being  derived  from  the  words 
pot  asha^  that  is  ashes  prepared  in  a  pot 

KAOLIN,  (  Terrs  h  poredauut  Fr. ;  JPorxeUanerd€f  Oerm«),  is  the  name  given  by  tlie 
Chinese  to  the  fine  white  clay  with  which  they  fid>ri«ate  the  biscuit  of  their  porcelains. 
See  Clat.     Berthier*s  analyses  of  two  porcelain  earths  are  as  follows :  — 


AnaljrMS. 

FromPMsaa. 

Fran  Saint  Yrieux. 

Silica   .... 
Alumina  -        •            •            • 
Lime    -            -            -            . 
O&ide  of  iron   .            •            • 
Potass  .... 
Water  .            - 

4506 

32-00 

0-74 

0-90 

18-0 

46-8 
87-3 

2-5 
13-0 

96-7 

99-6 

KARAB£\  a  name  of  amber,  of  Arabic  origin,  in  use  upon  the  Continent 
KELP;  {rarec,  Fr. ;  ^orecA,  Germ),  is  the  crude  alkaline  matter  produced  by 
incinerating  various  species  of  fuel,  or  Mo-ipeerf.  They  are  cut  with  sickles  from  the 
rocks  in  the  summer  season,  dried  and  then  burned,  with  much  stirring  of  the  pasty 
ash.  I  have  analyzed  many  specimens  of  kelp,  and  found  the  quantity  of  soluble 
matter  in  100  parts  of  the  best  to  be  from  53  to  6%  while  the  insoluble  was  from  47  to 
38.     The  soluble  consisted  of  »- 

Sulphate  of  soda  -  -  «  -      8-0  190 

Soda  in  carbonate  and  sulphuret  •  •»      8*5  SS 

Muriate  of  soda  and  potash         ...    36-5  37*5 

53-0  620 

The  insoluble  matter  consisted  of— 

Carbonate  of  lime-            ...            -24*0  10*0 

Silica 8*0  CO 

Alumina  tinged  with  iron  oxide    •            •            •90  10*0 

Sulphate  of  Ume  .            -            -            -            -    OO  9*5 

Sulphur  and  loss  .            .            •            .            •    60  8*5 

lOOO  lOOO 

The  first  of  these  specimens  was  from  Hdsker,  the  second  from  Bona,  both  m  the 
Isle  of  Skye^  upon  the  property  of  Lord  Macdonald.     From  these  and  many  other 
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2  KERMES. 

analyses  whieb  I  have  made»  it  appears  that  kelp  is  a  substanoe  of  Tcry  Tariable  com* 
posttioD,  and  hence  it  was  very  apt  to  produce  anomalous  results,  when  employed  as 
the  chief  alkaline  dux  of  crown  glass,  which  it  was  for  a  very  long  period.  The  fuems 
veriaUanu  and  /mcw  nodonu  are  reckoned'  to  aflbrd  the  best  kelp  by  incineration ;  but 
all  the  species  yield  a  better  product  when  they  are  of  two  or  tliree  years  growth,  than 
when  cut  younger.  The  varee,  made  on  the  shores  of  Normandy,  contains  almost  no 
carbonate  of  soda,  but  much  sulphate  of  soda  and  potash,  some  hyposulphite  of  potash, 
chloride  of  sodium,  iodide  of  potassium,  and  chloride  of  potassium ;  the  average  com> 
position  of  the  soluble  salts  being,  according  to  M.  Gay  Lussae,  56  of  chloride  of  sodium, 
25  of  chloride  of  potassium,  and  a  little  sulphate  of  potash.  The  very  low  price  at  which 
soda  ash,  the  dry  crude  carbonate  from  the  decomposition  of  sea  salt,  is  now  sold,  has 
nearly  superseded  the  use  of  kelp,  and  rendered  its  manu&eture  utterly  unprofitable — a 
great  ;nislbrtune  to  the  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland. 

K £  RMEa  There  are  two  substances  so  called,  of  totally  different  natures.  Kerme$ 
wiineral  is  merely  a  factitious  sulphuret  of  antimony  in  a  state  of  impalpable  comminution* 
prepared  in  the  moist  way.  Jta  minute  examination  belopg^  to  pharmaceutical  chem- 
istry. It  may  be  obtained  perfectly  pure,  by  diluting  the  proto-chloride  of  antimony 
with  solution  of  tartarie  acid,  and  precipitating  the  nactal  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen ; 
or  by  eiposing  the  finely  lerigated  native  sulphuiet  to  a  boiling  solution  of  carbonate 
of  potash  for  some  time,  and  filtering  the  liquor  while  boiling  hot.  The  kerrocs  fidls 
down  in  a  brown-red  powder,  as  the  liouor  cools. 

Kermep-graius,  aliermeg,  are  the  driea  bodies  of  the  fiemale  insects  of  the  species  eoencs 
-iUeit,  which  lives  upon  the  leaves'  of  the  ^crcKt  Uex  (prickly  oak).  The  word  Aemes 
is  Arabic,  and  ugnifies  little  worm.  In  the  middle  ages,  this  dye  stuff  was  therefore 
called  ffermiemiMt  in  Latin,  and  wrmUKom  in  French.  It  b  curious  to  con«der  how  the 
name  vermiBiem  has  been  since  transferred  to  red  sulphuret  of  mercury. 

Kermes  has  been  known  in  the  East  since  the  days  of  Moses ;  it  has  been  employed 
from  time  immemorial  in  India  to  dye  silk ;  and  was  used  also  by  the  ancient  Greek 
'and  Roman  dyers.  Pliny  speaks  of  it  under  the  name  of  eocdgnmum,  and  says  that 
there  grew  upon  the  oak  in  Afiriea,  Sirily,  &e.  a  small  excrescence  like  a  bud,  called 
ttuevUumi  that  the  Spaniards  paid  with  these  grains  half  of  their  tribute  to  the 
Romans;  that  those  produced  in  Sicily  were  the  worst;  that  they  served  to  dye 
purple ;  and  that  those  firom  the  neighbourhood  of  Emerita  in  Lusttania  (Portugal) 
were  the  best. 

In  Germany,  during  the  ninth,  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  centuries,  the  rural 
serfs  were  bound  to  deliver  annually  to  the  convents  a  certain  quantity  'of  kermes, 
the  coeatB  poUmi^ut,  among  the  other  products  of  husbandry.'  It  wais  collated  from  the 
.trees  upon  Ssint  John's  day,  between  eleven  o'clock  and  noon^  with  religious  ceremonies, 
and  was  therefore  called  JokamniaibhU,  (Saint  John's  blood)^  as  also" German  cochineal. 
At  the  above  period,  a  ipeat  deal  of  the  German  kermes  was  consumed  in 'Venice,  for 
dyeing  the  scarlet  to  which  that  city  gives  its  name.*  After  the  discovery  of  America, 
cochineal  having  been  introduced,  b^n  to  supersede  kermes  for  all  brilliant  red  dyes. 

The  principal  varieties  of  kermes  are  the  coccus  f¥€reu$,  the  cooctis  pdomicus,  the 
€9ceu9  fragarUtt  and  the  coocws  nva  urn. 

The  coccu$  querem$  insect  lives  in  the  south  of  Europe  upon  the  kermes  oak.  The 
lemale  has  no  wings,  is  of  the  siie  of  a  small  pea,  of  a  hrownish-red  colour,  and  is 
oovered  with  a  whitish  dust.  From  the  middle  of  May  to  the  middle  of  June  the  eggs 
are  collected,  and  exposed  to  the  vapour  of  vinegar,  to  prevent  their  incubation.  A 
portion  of  eggs  is  left  upon  the  tree  for  the  maintenance  of  the  brood.  In  the 
department  of  the  Bouches-du- Rhone,  one  half  of  the  kermes  crop  is  dried.  It  amounts 
annually  to  about  60  quintals  or  cwts.,  and  is  warehoused  at  Avignon. 

The  kermes  of  Poland,  or  coocm  polomcut^  is  found  upon  the  roots  of  the  tderanthtis 
perennis  and  the  ickranthus  ttnnuu$f  m  sandy  soils  of  that  country  and  the  Ukraine.  This 
species  has  the  same  properties  as  the  preceding ;  one  pound  of  it,  according  to  Wolfe, 
being  capable  of  dyeing  10  pounds  of  wool;  but  Uermstaedt  could  not  obtain  a  fine 
colour,  although  he  einployed  5  times  as  much  of  it  as  of  cochineal.  The  Turks,  Arme- 
nians,  and  Cossacks,  dye  with  kermes  their  moroc^  leather,  cloth,  silk,  as  well  as  the 
manes  and  tails  of  their  faoraes.       .... 

The  kermes  called  coccma  Jhxgaria  u  fovmd  prtn^pally  in  Siberia,  upon  tlie  root  of 
the  common  strawberry.    . 

The  eoeema  n»a  «r»  is  twice  the  rise  of  the  Polish  kermes,  and  dyes  with  alum  a  fine 
red.     It  occurs  in  Russia..  .  .  „  , 

Kermes  is  found  not  only  upon  the  fyeopotUtim  compianahtm  in  the  Ukraine,  but  upon 
a  great  many  other  plantar 

Good  kermes  is  plump,  of  a  deep  red  colour,  of  an  agreeable  smell,  and  a  rough  and 
.pungent  taste.  '  lu  colouring  matter  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol ;  it  becomes  yel- 
lowish -or  brownish  with  acids,  'and  violet  or  crimson  with  alkalis.     Sulphate  of  iron 
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blackens  it.  With  alum  it  dyes  a  blood-red ;  with  copperas,  an  agate  gray ;  with  cop- 
peras and  tartar,  a  lively  gray ;  with  sulphate  of  copper  and  tartar,  an  oliye  green ;  with 
tartar  and  salt  of  tin,  a  lively  cinnamon  yellpw ;  with  more  alum  and  tartar»  a  lilac ;  with 
sulphate  of  sine  and  tartar,  a  violet  Scarlet  and  crimson  dyed  with  kermea  were  called 
fffdin  ealimn;  hnd  they  are  reckoned  ta  be  more  durable  than  those  of  cochineal,  as  ia 
proved  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  old  Brussels  tapestry. 

Hellot  says  that  previous  to  dyeing  in  the  kermes  bath,  he  threw  a  handful  of  wool 
into  it,  in  order  to  extract  a  blackish  matter,  which  would  have  tarnished  the  colour. 
The  red  caps  for  the  Levant  are  dyed  at  Orleans  with  equal  parts  of  kermes  and  madder} 
and  occasionally  with  the  addition  of  some  Brastl  wood. 

Cochineal  and  lao-dye  have  now  nearly  superseded  the  use  of  kermes  as  a  linctorial: 
substance  in  England. 

.  KILLAS.  The  name  given  by  the  Cornish  miners  to  titty  slate,  commonly  of  a 
greenish  colour,  in  which  the  richest  deposits  of  copper  and  tin  oc^r» 

KILN;  {Fomr,  Fr. ;  Ofm,  Germ.)  u  the  name  given  to  various  forms  of  furnaces 
and  stoves,  by  which  an  attempetred  heat  mi^y  be  applied  to  bodies ;  thus  there  are  brick- 
kilns, hop-kilns,  Ume-kilns,  malt-kilns,  pottery-kilns.  Hop  and  malt-kilns,  being 
designed  merely  to  expel  'the  moisture  of  the  vegetable  matter,  may  be  constructed  in 
the  same  way.  See  Bkick,  Liiixstoki»  Malt,  PonxET,  for  a  description  of  their 
respective  kilns. 

KINIC  ACID;  a  peculiar  acid  extracted  by  Vauquelin  from  cmchona. 

KINO,  is  an  extractive  matter  obtained  from  the  naac/ea  ffombir,  a  shrub  which 
grows  at  Baneoul  and  Sumatra,  but  principally  in  Prince  of  Wales*  Island.  It  is  of  a 
reddish-brown  colour,  has  a  bitter  styptic  taste^  and  consists  chiefly  of  tannin.  .  It  i» 
used  only  as  an  astringent  in  medicine.  Kino  is  often  called  a  gum,  but  most  im- 
properly. 

KIRSCHWASSER,  is  an  alcoholic  liquor  obtained  by  fermenting  and  distilling 
bruised  dierries,  called  kir$eken  in  German.  The  cherry  usually  employed  in  Switser- 
land  and  Germany  is  a  kind  of  morello,  which  on  maturation  becomes  black,  and  has  a 
kernel  very  large  in  proportion  to  its  pulp.  When  ripe,  the  fruit  being  made  to  fall  by- 
switching  the  trees,  is  gathered  by  children,  thrown  promiscuously,  unripe,  ripe,  and 
rotten  into  tubs,  and  crudied  either  by  hand,  or  with  a  wooden  beater.  The  mashed 
materials  are  set  to  ferment,  and  whenever  this  process  is  complete,  the  whole  is  trans- 
ferred to  an  old  still  covered  with  verdigris,  and  the  spirit  is  run  off  in  the  rudest  man- 
ner possible,  by  placing  the  pot  over  the  oommon  fireplace. 

The  fermented  mash  is  usually  mouldy  before  it  is  put  into  the  alembic,  the  capital 
of  which  is  luted  on  with  a  mixture  of  mud  and  dung.  The  liquor  has  aoeordingly, 
for  the  most  part,  a  rank  smell,  and  is  most  dangerous  to  health,  not  only  from  iu  own 
crude  essential  oil,  but  from  the  prusuo  acid,  derived  from  the  distillation  of  the  eherry<« 
stones. 

There  is  a  superior  kind  of  Airtehwaaier  made  in  the  Black  Forest,  prepared  with 
fewer  kernels,  from  ehoice  fruit,  properly  pressed,  fermented,  and  distilled. 

KNOPPERN,  are  excrescences  produced  by  the  puncture  of  an  insect  upon  the 
flower-cups  of  several  species  of  oak.  They  are  compressed  or  flat,  irregularly  pointed, 
generally  priekly  and  hard ;  brown  when  ripe.  They  abound  in  Styria,  Croatia,  SoUvonia, 
and  Natolia ;  those  fix>m  the  latter  country  being  the  best.  They  contain  a  great  deal 
of  tannin,  are  much  employed  in  Austria  for  tanning,  and  in  Germany  for  dyeing  fawn, 
gray,  and  blaek.  Wool,  with  a  mordant  of  sulphate  of  sine,  takes  a  grayish  nankeen 
colour.     See  Galls.  ^ 

KOUMISS,  is  the  name  of  a  liquor  which  the  Calmncs  make  by  fermenting  mare's 
milk,  and  from  which  they  distil  a  fiivourite  intoxicating  spirit,  called  rack  or  raefyt 
Cow*s  milk  is  said  to  produce  only  one  third  as  much  spirit,  from  ita  containing  probably 
leas  saccharine  matter. 

The  milk  is  kept  in  bottles  made  of  hides  till  it  becomes  sour,  is  shaken  till  it  caste 
up  ite  cream,  and  is  then  set  aside  in  earthen  vessels  in  a  warm  place  to  ferment,  no 
yeast  being  required,  thouffh  sometimes  a  little  old  koumiss  is  added.  21  pounds  of 
milk  put  inte  the  still  afford  14  ouncea  of  low  wines,  from  which  6  ounces  of  pretty 
strong  alcohol,  of  an  unpleasant  flavour,  are  obtained  by  rectification. 
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LABOUB  SAVING  MACHINES. 


LABD  ANUM  or  LASAWuiff,  u  an  itnetuoai  nan,  of  an  agreeable  odour,  Ibnod  be 
imearing  the  leaTM  and  twigg  of  the  cj^ahu  eniieuB,  a*|>lant  which  growi  in  the  island  of 
Candia,  and  in  Syria.     It  is  naturally  a  dark-brown  soft  subsUnee,  bat  it  hardens  on 
keeping.     lu  specific  gravity  is  1  •!  86.     It  has  a  bitter  taste.   Its  chief  use  is  in  surgery 
ibr  nudiing  plastera. 

LABOUR  SAVING  MACHINES  iir  m  GaiAV  Eznamov.— iWatfa^  and 
ntmbering  CanU.  —  It  will  be  remembered,  that  in  the  early  days  of  railway  travel- 
ling, the  ticket  system  then  in  vogue  at  the  various  stations  was  a  positive  nuisance  ; 
as  every  ticket  before  it  was  delivered  to  a  passenger  had  to  be  sUmped,  and  torn 
out  of  a  book, — thus  causing  the  loss  of  considereble  time  to  travellers  when  many 
passengers  were  congregated.  But  this  was  the  least  evil ;  for  the  railway  directors 
had  little  or  no  check  upon  their  servants,  and  therefrom  resulted  many  mgenious  and 
aneeessAil  frauds.  The  first  to  remedy  this  was  Mr.  Edmondson,  who  constructed 
an  ingenious  apparatus  for  printing  the  tickets  with  consecutive  numbers,  and  idso 
dating  the  same.  This  gave  great  facilities  for  checking  the  accounts  of  the  sUtion 
clerks;  but  owing  to  the  imperfect  manner  of  inking,  consequent  on  the  con* 
struction  of  the  apparatus,  the  friction  to  which  the  tickets  were  exposed,  before 
they  were  delivered  up,  in  a  great  manner  obliterated  the  printing,  and  occasion- 
ally rendered  them  quite  illegible.  By  Messrs.  Chureh  and  Goddard*s  machine  for 
printing,  numbering,  cutting,  oountina^  and  packing  railway  tickets,  this  difllculty 
also  is  removed,  and  great  speed  is  attained  in  manufiwturing  Uie  tickets,  as  the  several 
operations  which  we  have  enumerated  are  simultaneously  performed.  Pasteboard  cut 
into  strips  by  means  of  rollers,  as  above  explained,  is  fed  Into  the  machine,  by  being  laid 
in  a  trough,  and  brought  under  the  prongs  of  a  fork  (working  with  an  intermitting 
movement),  which  pushes  the  strips  successively  forward  between  the  first  pair  of  a 
series  of  guide  or  carrying  rollers.  There  are  four  pain  of  rollers,  placed  so  as  to  con- 
duct the  strip  through  the  machine  in  a  horisontal  line ;  and  an  intermittent  inovement 
is  given  them  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  strips  forward  a  short  distance  at  intervals. 
The  standards  of  the  machine  carry,  at  the  top,  a  block  tenned  the  "  platten,*'  as  it  aeU 
the  part  of  the  press  head  in  the  common  printing  machine, — portions  of  it  prqjeeting 
downwards  between  the  upper  rollers  of  the  first  and  second,  and  second  and  third,  pain 
of  carrying  rollers,  neariy  to  the  horisontal  plane^  in  which  the  pasteboard  lies,  so  as  to 
suslMn  it  at  those  points  while  it  receives  the  pressure  of  the  printing  types  and  number- 
ing discs,  hereafter  referred  to.  The  types  to  designate  the  nature  of  the  ticket,^  as 
**  Birmingham,  First  Class,'*  are  secured  in  a  *<  chase,**  upon  a  metal  plate  or  table,  which 
also  carries  the  numbering  discs  for  imprinting  the  figures  upon  the  cards ;  and  the  table 
by  a  cam  action  is  alternately  raised,  to  bring  the  tjrpes  and  numbering  discs  in  contact 
with  the  pasteboard,  and  then  lowered  into  a  suitable  position,  to  admit  of  an  inking 
roller,  moving  over  the  types  and  numbering  discs,  and  applying  ink  thereto.  The  tdble 
likewise  carries  at  one  end  a  knife,  which  acts  in  conjunction  with  a  knife-edge,  projecting 
downwards  from  the  fixed  head  of  the  machine,  and  thereby  gives  the  cross  cut  to  the  strips 
between  the  third  and  fourth  pairs  of  carrying  rollers,— thus  severing  each  into  a  given 
number  of  tickets.  The  strip  of  pasteboard  which  is  fed  into  the  machine  stops  on  ar- 
riving at  the  second  pair  of  carrying  rollen ;  and,  on  the  ascent  of  the  printing-table,  the 
types  print  on  that  portion  which  is  between  the  first  and  second  pairs  of  rollers.  The 
strip  then  passes  on  to  the  third  pair  of  rollers,  where  it  stops;  and,  on  the  table  again  as- 
cending, the  numbering  discs  imprint  the  proper  number  upon  the  pasteboard  between 
the  second  and  third. pairs;  the  type,  in  the  meanwhile,  printing  what  is  to  be  the 
next  following  ticket  On  the  next  ascent  of  the  table,  the  strip  has  advanced  to  the 
fourth  pair  of  rollen ;  and  the  knives  bdng  now  brought  into  contact,  the  printed  and 
numbered  portion  of  the  strip  is  severed.  The  now  completed  ticket  is  lastly  delivered 
by  the  fourth  pair  of  rollen  into  a  hollow  guide  piece,  and  conducted  to  a  box  below, 
provided  with  a  piston,  which,  to  fecilitate  the  packing  of  the  tickeU  in  the  box,  can  be 
adjusted  to  any  height  to  receive  the  tickets  as  they  felL  To  avoid  the  necessity  of 
having  to  count  the  tickets  after  they  are  taken  from  the  receiving  box,  a  counting  ap- 
paratus, connected  with  the  working  parts  of  the  machine,  is  made  to  strike  a  bell  on  the 
completion  of  every  hundred  or  more  tickets,  so  as  to  warn  the  attendant  to  remove 
them  from  the  box.  The  inking  apparatus  is  assimilated  in  character  to  self-acting  inkers 
in  ordinary  printing  presses ;  and  the  numbering  discs  are  worked  in  a  manner  very 
ttroilar  to  those  for  paging  books. 

A  simple  arrangement  of  apparatus  for  printing  snd  numbering  cards  was  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Harrild  and  Sons.  The  types  are  fixed  in  a  metal  frame,  which  also  carries  the 
numbering  discs,     litis  frame  is  mounted  on  a  recking  shaft,  and  is  ftimished  with  a 
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handle,  whereby  it  b  rocked  to  bring  down  the  types  and  discs  upon  the  card,  to  pro- 
duce the  impression.  When  the  frame  is  raised  again,  the  units  disc  is  moved  forward 
one  figure,  and  the  types  are  inked  by  a  small  roller,  which  takes  its  supply  of  ink  from 
an  inking  table,  that  forms  the  top  of  the  frame.  This  is  a  useful  description  of  machine ; 
but  the  specimen  in  the  Exhibition*  does  not  appear  to  have  been  properly  adjusted, 
as  the  figures  of  the  numbering  discs  have  a  tendency  to  cut  through  the  card. 

M.  Baranowski,  of  Paris,  exhibits  a  machine  for  printing  and  numbering  tickets,  and 
also  indicating  the  number  printed.  The  types  and  numbering  discs  are  carried  by  a 
horizontal  rotating  shaft,  upon  which,  near  each  end  thereof,  is  a  metal  disc  ;  and  upon 
the  periphery  of  these  discs,  a  metal  frame  is  affixed,  which  carries  the  types  and 
numbering  discs,  and  corresponds  in  curvature  with  the  edge  of  the  discs.  The  types 
for  printing  the  inscription  upon  the  ticket  are  arranged  at  ri^ht  angles  to  the  length 
of  the  shaft,  which  position  'admits  of  some  lines  of  the  inscription  being  printed  in  one 
colour,  and  the  remainder  in  another  colour.  In  the  type  firame  a  slot  or  opening  is 
formed  lengthwise  of  the  shaft;  and  behind  this  opening  are  three  numbering  discs, 
and  three  &es  fin*  indicating  the  quantity  of  tickets  numbered, — all  standing  in  the 
same  row.  The  numbering  discs  are  made  with  raised  figures,  which  project  through 
the  slot,  in  order  to  print  the  number  upon  the  ticket ;  and  on  the  peripheries  of  the 
registering  discs,  (which  move  simultaneously  with  their  corresponding  numbering  discs) 
the  figures  are  engraved.  The  tickets  to  be  printed  and  numbered  are  placed  in  a 
rectangular  box  or  receiver,  having  at  the  bottom  a  flat  sliding  piece,  which  has  a  re- 
ciprocating motion  for  the  purpose  of  pushing  the  lowest  ticket  out  of  the  box,  through 
an  opening  in  the  front  side  thereof,  beneath  an  elastic  pressing-roller  of  India-rubber;  the 
type  frame  (with  the  types  and  figures  properly  inked),  is  at  the  same  time  brought,  by 
the  rotation  of  its  shaft,  into  contact  with  the  ticket  beneath  the  pressing  roller,  and  as 
it  continues  its  motion,  it  causes  the  ticket  to  move  forward  beneath  the  pressing  roller, 
and  to  be  properly  printed  and  numbered.  The  ticket  then  fill  Is  ftom  the  machine ; 
and  the  type  frame,  carried  on  by  the  revolution  of  the  shaft,  brings  that  number  on 
the  registering  discs,  which  corresponds  with  the  number  printed  on  the  ticket,  under 
a  small  opening  in  tiie  case,  covered  with  glass ;  whereby  the  number  of  tickets  printed 
will  be  indicated. 

Backing  Books. — Not  altogether  foreign  to  the  subject  of  printing  is  the  contribution 
of  Mr.  C.  Star,  of  New  York,  United  States,  who  exhibits  two  machines  for  booksellers* 
use, — the  one  being  employed  for  backing,  and  the  other  for  finishing  the  backs  of  books. 
The  two  machines  are  similar  to  each  other,  as  regards  the  subordinate  parts,  but  differ 
in  some  other  respects.  In  the  backing  machine,  the  stitched  sheets,  forming  the  book, 
are  fixed  in  a  pair  of  iron  dumps,  somewhat  larger  than  the  book  itself.  The  dumps  are 
mounted  on  horizontal  pivots,  and  furnished  with  a  weighted  lever,  which  gives  them  a 
tendency  to  move  out  of  the  vertical  line,  and  thereby  bring  the  back  of  the  book,  which 
stands  up  above  the  edges  of  the  clumps,  under  the  action  of  a  smooth  inetal  roller.  This 
roller  turns  in  bearings  which  are  capable  of  sliding  verticdly  in  the  framing  of  the  ma- 
chine :  and  the  bearings  are  pressed  upon  by  two  weighted  levers,  when  the  machine  is  in 
use,  so  as  to  cause  the  roller  to  bear  down  forcibly  upon  the  book.  While  the  roller  is 
in  this  position,  the  weighted  lever  of  the  dumps  causes  the  book  to  oscillate,  and  thus 
the  rounding  of  the  back  is  efi*ected.  The  movement  of  tlie  clumps  under  the  roller 
ia  regulated  by  tlie  workman  through  a  foot  treadle,  connected  with  the  lever  in  the 
machine  for  finishing  the  backs  ;  the  roller  is  engraved  with  any  suitable  design  ;  and  the 
cross-piece,  which  supports  its  bearings,  is  made  hollow  and  is  heated  by  steam,  for  the 
purpose  of  communicating  heat  to  the  roller.  Motion  in  this  case  is  given  to  the 
dump  by  a  winch-handle,  instead  of  the  weighted  lever,  and  the  pattern  on  the  roller  is 
thereby  embossed  upon  the  back  of  the  book.-^iNTcwtonV  Journal, 

JTathinff  and  Mangling, — The  British  portion  of  the  Great  Exhibition  contained 
numerous  examples  <^  the  application  of  machinery  to  economize  labour  in  the  processes 
of  washing,  wringing,  and  mangling.  The  washing  machines  may  he  divided  into  three 
classes,  viz.  first,  those  which  have  a  rotary  action :  secondly,  those  wherein  vibrating 
beaters  are  employed  ;  and  thirdly,  those  in  which  vertical  beaters  are  ultimately  raised 
and  permitted  to  fiill  upon  the  clothes. 

In  the  first  class,  Mr.  V.  Price,  ot  Wardour  Street,  Soho,  has  a  simple  machine,  consist- 
ing of  a  cylinder  or  drum,  to  contain  the  clothes,  revolving  horizontally  in  a  close 
wooden  vessel,  or  outer  case,  which  holds  the  soap-suds.  The  drum  is  made  with  solid 
ends;  but,  (in  order  that  the  soap-suds  may  have  free  access  to  the  clothes,)  the 
periphery  or  body  thereof  is  composed  of  wooden  bars  or  spokes,  extending  firom  one 
end  to  the  other,  with  a  space  somewhat  greater  than  the  width  of  a  bar  between  the 
adjacent  bws,  so  as  to  resemble  what  is  known  to  engineers  as  a  **  lantern  drum.'*  The 
clothes  are  introduced  by  opening  a  door  in  the  side  of  the  drum  ;  and  on  rotary  motion 
being  given  to  the  drum  by  a  handle,  the  soap-suds  will  be  caused  to  act  upon  and 
thoroughly  cleanse  the  dolhes. 
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Mr.  J.  Ad«iDB,  of  Selby,  exhibited  a  machine,  in  which  the  articles  to  be  washed  Were' 
placed  in  a  perforated  wooden  barrel  or  octagonal  veeael,  routing  horisontally  in  an  outer 
case.  Aboye  the  caae  two  wooden  rollers  are  mounted*  one  over  the  other;  and 
the  clothes,  when  sufficiently  washed,  are  passed  between  such  rollers,  so  as  to  squeeae 
out  the  soap-suds,  instead  of  wringing  the  clothes  by  hand.  These  rollers  may  be  subse* 
quently  used  for  mangling  the  clothes. 

Another  rotary  machine^  exhibited  by  Mr.  Pearson,  of  Leeds,  consists  of  a  tub  or 
wooden  vessel,  in  which  the  clothes  are  thrown ;  and  the  requisite  agitation  for  washing 
or  dtscbarging  the  dirt  is  effected  by  means  of  an  upright  beater,  which  rotates  in  the 
tub  in  the  same  manner  as  the  **  dtther  **  of  an  upright  rotary  chum.  This  apparatus 
is  also  provided  with  a  pair  of  rollers  for  wringing  and  mangling  the  clothes 

The  next  machines  of  the  rotary  class  which  we  shall  notice  are  thoee  of  Messrs. 
Manloye,  Alliott,  &  Seyrig,  of  Lenton  Works,  Nottingham.  In  these  maehines  the  opera- 
tions of  washing  and  drying  are  eflfected  by  oentriftigal  Ibree :  that  is,  on  the  mass- 
trundling  principle.  The  utility  of  this  coostruetion  of  machines,  both  for  washing  and 
drying  fobrics,  is  unquestionable ;  and,  under  slight  modiBcations,  they  are  extensively 
used  for  the  refining  of  sugar.  Each  machine  may  be  described  as  consisting  simply  of 
a  drum,  having  its  periphery  formed  of  wires,  and  being  fixed  to  a  vertical  shaft,  which 
rotates  in  the  centre  of  a  cylindrical  metal  case.  The  goods  to  be  washed  are  put  into 
the  drum,  and  water  is  supplied  thereto  through  a  hollow  central  shaft.  On  rapidly 
rotating  the  drum,  the  water  is  caused,  by  centrifugal  force,  to  pass  outwards  through 
the  go^is,  and  through  the  wire  periphery  of  the  drum,  into  the  outer  case,  from  which 
it  is  conducted  away.  To  dry  washed,  or  wet  goods,  they  are  placed  in  the  drum  with- 
out access  of  water,  and  by  the  rapid  rotation  of  the  same  the  moisture  in  the  clothes  is 
discharged,  —  the  time  required  for  drying  in  no  case  exceeding  five  minutes.  These 
machines  are  suitable  for  washing  and  rinsing  dyed  goods ;  but  they  are  not  applicable 
to  the  washing  of  thoroughly  dirty  clothes  :  they  may,  however,  be  used  for  rinsing  the 
same  after  they  have  been  washed  by  other  means. 

Mr.  Robinson  exhibited  a  machine  for  drying  wet  clothes,  which  acts  upon  the  same 
principle  as  the  above.  The  drum  that  receives  the  wet  clothes  is  formed  of  round  iron 
bars,  with  spaces  between  them,  and  mounted  on  a  borisontal  shaft.  By  means  of  a  row 
of  bars  the  drum  is  divided  into  two  compartments,  which  receive  the  goods  through  a 
door  formed  in  the  drum-ends ;  and  the  whole  u  enclosed  in  a  circular  iron  case,  which 
is  open  below.  The  goods  having  been  put  into  the  drum,  it  is  caused  to  revolve  with 
great  rapidity,  and  the  moisture  is  expressed  from  the  goods  by  centrifugal  force^  and 
escapes  through  the  opening  in  the  bottom  of  the  case;     See  HTDao-xxTKAcroa. 

Another  rotary  washing  machine  is  exhibited  by  Mr.  Nunn.  It  consists  of  a  large 
drum,  which  is  mounted  upon  a  horizontal  shaft,  within  a  closed  vessel  or  case,  and 
carries  numerous  small  rollers  all  round  its  periphery,  such  rollers  being  capable  of  turning 
frcoly  and  independently  of  each  other,  and  their  axes  being  parallel  to  the  axis  of  tho 
drum.  The  case  contains  water  or  soap-suds,  in  which  the  drum  is  immersed  to  the 
extent  of  about  one-fifth  or  one-sixth  of  its  diameter  ;  the  clothes  are  kept  in  contact  with . 
tlie  drum,  as  it  revolves,  by  several  endless  tapes ;  and  as  the  clothes  successively  ar» 
rive  at  the  upper  part  of  the  drum,  they  are  acted  upon  by  five  fluted  rollers  above  it. 

Mr.  Nunn  contributed  another  machine,  which  appears  to  be  designed  for  rinsing  and 
wringing  only.  Two  fluted  rollers,  one  above  the  other,  are  mounted  in  the  upper  part 
of  a  womlen  vessel  or  trough ;  an  endless  band  passes  over  the  lower  roller,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conducting  the  clothes  between  the  fluted  rollers ;  and  there  is  another  endless 
band  below,  immersed  in  the  water  which  the  vessel  contains,  and  passing  over  a  roller 
at  each  end  of  the  vessel,  its  apparent  use  being  to  receive  the  clothes  as  they  fall  ftom 
the  first  band,  and  bring  them  again  to  that  end  of  the  vessel  where  they  were  in- 
troduced. 

Machines  of  the  second  class,  viz.  those  wherein  vibrating  beaters  are  employed,  were 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Fryer,  Tasker,  Marsden  and  Reid.  In  Mr.  Fryer*s  machines,  an 
upright  board  or  beater,  having  vertical  sloto  or  openings  in  it,  is  caused  to  vibrate  or 
swing  to  and  fro  in  a  segmental  vessel  (containing  the  clothes  to  be  washed  and  a  suit- 
able quantity  of  soap-suds)  and  beat  the  clothes  agains^  the  side  of  the  vessel  until  they 
are  thoroughly  cleansed. 

In  Mr.  Tasker's  machine^  a  beater,  with  vertical  slots  or  openings  in  it,  vibrates  in  a 
trough  or  vessel  having  a  series  of  projecting  ribs  at  each  side^  corresponding  with  the 
openings  in  the  beater. 

The  beater  in  Mr.  Marsden'k  machine  has  a  projecting  rib  affixed  to  it  on  each  side, 
between  the  several  slots  or  openings ;  and  at  each  side  of  the  segmental  trough  or  vessel, 
in  which  the  beater  works,  there  is  hinged  a  flap  or  false  side,  with  numerous  horizontal 
alots  or  openings  in  it 

The  three  last-mentioned  machines  are  all  provided  with  rollers  for  wringing  and 
mangling  the  clothes. 
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'  Mr.  Reid's  machine  consists  of  •  large  square  boi,  the  bottom  of  which  takes  tite 
form  of  the  segment  described  by  a  yibrating  beater  suspended  in  the  box.  The  machine 
'also  contains  a  '*  wringer,**  which  is  a  net  formed  into  a  baff,  having  an  opening  at  the 
aide  for  the  introduction  of  the  wet  clothes ;  and  at  each  end  of  the  bag  there  b  a  screw 
bolt,  with  a  nut  upon  it,  by  one  of  which  the  bag  is  to  be  secured  to  the  side  of  the 
'  machine,  and  by  the  other  it  is  connected  to  a  crank,  which,  on  being  actuated,  will 
twist  the  bag,  and  thereby  express  the  water  from  the  clothes.  At  the  back  of  the 
machine  wev&nl  rollers  are  mounted  one  above  tlio  other,  for  the  purpose  of  mangling 
the  articles. 

-  Mr.  W.  Macalpine,  of  Hammersmith,  exhibited  a  machine  of  the  third  class,  con- 
structed with  ascending  and  descending  beaters.  It  consists  of  a  cylindrical  metal 
Tessel,  which  is  fixed  upon  an  upright  axis,  and  is  caused  to  rotate  by  suitable  wheels 
.work  in  connection  with  a  steam  engine.  The  Teasel  is  made  with  perforated  false 
bottom  and  sides,  so  as  to  form  a  hollow  casing,  into  which  steam  may  be  admitted,  and 
may  thence  pass  through  the  perforations,  and  act  upon  the  water  and  the  fabrics  to  be 
washed.  The  process  of  agitating  or  washing  the  fabrics  is  effected  by  nine  or  ten  up- 
right beaters,  arranged  in  a  row  across  the  interior  of  the  vesseli  and  alternately  elevated 
and  permitted  to  fall  upon  the  fabrics. 

Messrs.  Wilkinson,  Stutterd,  Baker,  Moreton,  and  others,  exhibited  machines  for 
performing  the  operation  of  mangling  only ;  but  as  these,  whatever  their  respective 
merits,  cannot  be  said  to  be  new  applications  of  machinery  for  economising  labour,  they 
do  not  properly  come  within  our  province. 

From  the  above  notice  it  will  be  seen  that  considerable  attention  has  been  given  by 
machine  makers  to  that  most  important  branch  of  domestic  economy  —  washing.  There 
is  not,  perhaps,  one  of  the  machines  above  described,  which  would  not  as  effectually 
cleanse  all  under-clothing  as  the  most  fastidious  could  desire ;  and  yet  we  still  suffer 
our  clothes  to  be  tortured  by  the  rubbing  and  wringing  of  tiiose  merciless  modern 
amaxons  who  preside  over  soap-suds,  and  allow  them  to  be  transformed  into  lint 
and  ribbons,  without  an  attempt  at  removing  the  annoyance:  indeed,  so  inveterate 
is  prejudice*  that  the  washerwoman  may  yet  look  for  a  long  lease  of  her  profession,  as  it 
luckily  touches  upon  no  establislied  manufacture. 

While  on  the  subjec't  of  washing,  we  may  direct  attention  to  a  machine,  exhibited  by 
'  Mr.  C.  Farrow,  of  Great  Tower  Street,  for  washing  bottles.  In  this  machine,  a  horizontal 
metal  spindle,  carrying  a  bottle  brush  at  each  end,  is  caused  to  revolve  by  being 
connected  with  a  treadle.  A  bottle  is  pushed  over  each  brush  by  the  operator,  who  holds 
the  bottles  one  in  each  hand,  whilst  by  means  of  his  foot  he  works  the  treadle  and  causes 
the  rotation  of  the  brushes. 

Knife-cleaning, — Specimens  of  those  very  useful  machines  which  have  lately  been 
introduced  for  deaning  knives  and  forks  are  to  be  found  in  the  building,  and  demand 
some  notice.  Mr.  Kent's  machine  consists  of  a  box  or  case,  containing  a  couple  of 
wooden  discs,  fixed  near  to  each  other  upon  a  horizontal  iron  rod  or  spindle,  which-  passes 
through  the  case,  and  is  caused  to  rotate  by  means  of  a  winch-handle.  Each  disc  is, 
for  about  three-fourths  of  the  area  of  its  inner  face,  covered  with  alternate  rows  of 
bristles  and  strips  of  leather ;  and  tlie  remaining  fourth  part  is  covered  with  bristles 
only.  The  knife-blades  to  be  cleaned  are  introduced  through  openings  in  the  case,  be- 
tween the  rubbing  surfaces  of  the  discs  ;  and  rotatory  motion  being  given  to  the  discs 
by  a  winch  handle,  the  knives  are  rapidly  cleaned  and  polished. 

The  machines  exhibited  by  Mr.  Masters  are  constructed  upon  the  same  plan  as  the 
above ;  but  the  rubbing  surfoce  of  each  disc  is  formed  of  strips  of  buff  leather,  with 
only  a  narrow  circle  of  bristles  around  the  edge  of  each  surfiice,  to  clean  the  shoulders 
of  the  knives ;  small  brushes  are  fixed  beneath  the  holes  in  the  case,  through  which  tlie 
blades  of  the  knives  are  inserted,  to  prevent  the  exit  of  dust  f^om  the  apparatus. 

Mr.  Price  exhibited  a  machine  for  cleaning  knives,  and  another  for  cleaning  forks. 
The  knife-cleaner  consists  of  a  horizontal  drum,  covered  with  pieces  of  leather  or  felt, 
and  fixed  within  another  drum  or  circular  framing,  lined  with  leather  or  felt.  The 
knives  are  introduced  through  openings,  in  a  moveable  circular  plate,  at  the  front  of  the 
outer  casing,  and  enter  between  the  surftces  of  the  two  drums.  The  plate  is  fixed 
upon  a  horizontal  axis,  which  extends  through  the  case,  and  is  furnished  at  the  back 
with  a  handle;  by  turning  which  the  disc  is  caused  to  rotate  and  carry  round  the 
knives  between  the  suriaces  of  the  drums.  The  fork-cleaner  consists  of  a  box,  with  a 
long  rectangular  opening  in  the  side ;  behind  which  two  brushes  are  fixed,  face  to  face. 
Between  these  brushes  the  prongs  of  the  forks  are  introduced,  and  the  handles  are 
secured  in  a  carrier,  which  is  made  to  advance  and  recede  alternately  by  means  of 
a  throw-crank,  and  thereby  thrust  the  prongs  into  and  draw  them  out  of  contact  with 
the  brushes.  The  carrier  consists  of  two  metal  plates,  the  lower  one  carrying  a  cushion 
of  vulcanized  India  rubber  for  the  fork  handles  to  rest  upon,  and  the  upper  being  lined 
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with  leather;  they  are  hinged  together  at  one  end,  and  are  oonneeted  at  the  other, 
when  the  handles  hare  been  placed  between  them,  by  a  thumb-screw. 

Chopping-knife. ^^^The  same  exhibitor  also  contributed  a  cbopping-knife  for  the  re- 
duction of  suet,  &C.,  into  small  particles.  It  consists  of  three  blades,  fixed  side  by  side, 
to  the  lower  surface  of  a  flat  metal  frame,  which  is  hinged  at  one  end  to  a  fixed  meul 
pillar  or  support,  and  at  the  other  is  proTided  with  a  handle,  whereby  the  blades  are 
alternately  lifted  and  brought  down  upon  the  suet  or  other  substance  to  be  chopped, 
which  is  laid  upon  a  circular  wooden  dish  or  cbopping-block.  Each  time  that  the 
knife  frame  is  raised,  a  hooked  rod,  suspended  therefrom,  catches  into  the  teeth  of  a 
ratchet  wheel,  and  turns  it  partly  round ;  on  the  axis  of  this  ratchet  wheel  is  a  small  cog- 
wheel, which  takes  into  the  teeth  of  a  circular  rack  or  wheel,  fixed  to  the  underside  of 
the  chopping-block ;  and  thus,  at  each  aseent  of  the  knife-frame,  the  block  will  be  moved 
partly  round,  and  made  to  present  fresh  portions  of  suet  to  the  action  of  the  descending 
knives..— iVewtofi*«  Jomnud,  xxxix.  13S. 

Bnvdojf  foUHng.  —  In  the  euTclope  folding  machine  of  Messrs.  De  la  Rue  &  Co.  each 
piece  of  paper,  previously  cut  by  a  fly  press  into  the  proper  fornufor  miking  an  envelope, 
(and  having  the  emblematical  sump  or  wafer  upon  it)  is  laid  by  the  attendant  on  a  square 
or  rectangular  metal  frame  or  box,  formed  with  a  short  projecting  piece  at  each  comer, 
to  serve  as  guides  to  the  paper,  and  furnished  with  a  moveable  bottom,  which  rests  on 
helical  springs.  A  presser  at  the  end  of  a  curved  compound  arm  (which  moves  in  a 
vertical  plane),  then  descends,  and  presses  the  paper  down  into  the  box,  —  the  bottom 
thereof  yielding  to  the  pressure ;  and  thereby  the  four  ends  or  flaps  of  the  piece  of  paper 
are  caused  to  fly  up  ;  the  presser  may  be  said  to  consist  of  a  rectangular  metal  frame,  the 
ends  of  which  are  attached  to  the  outer  part  of  the  curved  arm,  and  the  sides  thereof  to 
the  inner  portion  of  the  arm ;  so  that  the  ends  and  sides  of  the  presser  can  move  inde- 
pendently of  each  other.  The  ends  of  the  presser  then  rise,  leaving  the  two  sides  of  it  still 
holding  down  the  paper ;  two  little  lappet  pieces  next  fold  over  the  two  side  flaps  of  the 
envelope ;  and  immediately  a  horizontal  arm  advances,  carrying  a  V  shaped  piece  charged 
with  adhesive  matter  or  cement  (from  a  saturated  endless  band),  and  applies  the  same 
to  the  two  flaps.  A  third  lappet  presses  down  the  third  flap  of  the  envelope  upon  the 
two  cemented  flaps,  and  thereby  causes  it  to  adhere  thereto  ;  and  then  a  pressing-piece, 
of  the  same  sise  as  the  finishnl  envelope,  folds  over  the  last  flap  and  presses  the  whole 
flat.  The  final  operation  is  to  remove  the  envelope,  and  this  is  effected  by  a  pair  of 
metal  fingers,  with  india  rubber  ends,  which  descend  upon  the  envelope,  and,  moving 
sideways,  draw  the  envelope  off  the  bottom  of  the  box  (the  pressing  piece  having  moved 
away  and  the  bottom  of  the  box  risen  to  the  level  of  the  platform  of  the  machine)  on  to 
a  slowly  moving  endless  band,  which  gradually  carries  the  finished  envelopes  away.  A 
fresh  piece  of  paper  is  laid  upon  the  box  or  frame,  and  the  above  operations  are  repeated. 

The  working  of  this  ingenious  machine  appeared  to  be  one  of  the  chief  attractions  of 
the  Exhibition,  but  another,  for  the  same  object,  invented  by  Mr.  A.  Remond,  of 
Birmingham,  and  shown  in  operation  by  Messrs.  Waterlow  &  Sons,  of  London  Wall, 
was  eqiMlly  deserving  attention*  The  distinguishing  feature  of  thb  arrangement  is  the 
employment  of  atmospheric  pressure  to  feed  in  the  paper  which  is  to  form  the  envelope, 
and  to  deflect  the  flaps  of  the  envelope  into  inclined  positions,  to  ftcilitate  the  action  of 
a  plunger,  which  descends  to  complete  the  folding.  The  pieces  of  paper,  cut  to  the 
proper  form,  are  laid  on  a  platform,  which  is  furnished  with  a  pin  at  each  comer,  to 
enter  the  notches  in  the  pieces  of  paper,  and  retain  them  in  the  proper  position,  and  such 
platform  is  caused  alternately  to  rise  and  bring  the  upper  piece  of  paper  in  contact  with 
the  instrument  that  feeds  the  folding  part  of  the  machine,  and  then  to  descend  until  a 
fresh  piece  is  to  be  removed.  The  feeding  instrument  consists  of  a  horixontal  hollow 
arm,  with  two  holes  in  the  under  side,  and  having  a  reciprocating  movement.  When 
it  moves  over  the  upper  piece  of  paper  on  the  platform,  a  partial  vacuum  is  produced 
within  it,  by  a  suitable  exhausting  apparatus,  and  the  paper  is  thereby  caused  to  adhere 
to  it  at  the  holes  in  its  under  surface  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmospheter  The  instru- 
ment carries  the  paper  over  a  rectangular  recess  or  box ;  and  then,  the  vacuum  within 
it  being  destroyed,  it  deposits  the  paper  between  four  pins,  fixed  at  the  angles  of  the 
box,  and  returns  for  another  piece  of  paper.  As  the  paper  lies  on  the  top  of  the  box, 
the  flap,  which  will  be  undermost  in  the  finished  envelope,  is  pressed  by  a  small  bar  or 
presser  on  to  the  upper  edge  of  two  angular  feeders,  communicating  with  a  reservoir  of 
cement  or  adhesive  matter,  and  thereby  becomes  coated  with  cement ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  outermost  or  seal  flap  may  be  stamped  with  any  required  device,  by  dies, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  machine.  A  rectangular  frame  or  plunger  now  descends  and 
carries  the  paper  down  into  the  box;  the  plunger  rises,  leaving  the  flaps  of  the 
envelope  upright ;  streams  of  air,  issuing  from  a  slot  in  each  side  of  the  box,  then  cause 
the  flaps  to  incline  inwards;  and  the  folding  u  completed  by  the  plunger  again 
descending ;  the  interior  and  under  surface  of  such  plunger  being  formed  with  pro- 
jecting parts,  suitable  for  causing  the  several  flaps  to  fold  in  the  proper  order.     The 
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bottom  of  the  box  (which  is  hinged)  opens,  and  discharges  the  envelope  down  a  shoot 
on  to  a  table  below ;  the  feeding  instrument  then  brings  forward  another  piece  of  paper ; 
and  a  repetition  of  the  above  movements  takes  place. 

A  machine  for  a  somewhat  similar  purpose  to  the  above  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  Black, 
of  Edinburgh.  The  object  of  this  machine  is  to  fold  printed  sheets  of  paper,  and  it 
is  proportioned  to  fold  them  to  the  octavo  size ;  but  machines  may  be  made,  on  the 
same  principle,  to  suit  books  or  pamphlets  of  other  sizes.  To  ibid  sheets  for  an  octavo 
book  three  movements  are  required,  viz. :  first,  to  fold  the  sheet  to  half  size ;  secondly, 
to  double  it  at  right  angles ;  and,  thirdly,  to  double  it  again  at  right  angles  to  the 
last  fold.  In  the  machine  these  movements  are  effected  by  three  blades  or  knives, 
which  are  formed  with  serrated  edges,  to  prevent  the  paper  slipping.  The  blades 
are  affixed,  at  one  end,  to  separate  bhsAs  or  spindles,  which  simultaneously  perform 
part  of  a  revolution  in  either  direction  alternately,  and  so  cause  the  outer  end 
of  each  blade  to  describe  an  arc  of  about  the  fourth  part  of  a  circle ;  and  as  the 
actions  of  the  knives  are  simultaneous,  the  machine  contains  three  sheets,  in  different 
-  states  of  progression  at  the  same  time.  The  sheet  of  paper  is  laid  on  a  horizontal 
platform,  in  such  a  position  that  the  first  blade  in  descending  will  come  across  that  part 
of  the  paper  where  the  first  fold  is  to  be  made,— draw  the  sheet  through  a  slot  or 
opening  made  in  the  platform,  and  carry  it  down  into  a  narrow  vertical  passage  or 
chamber ;  by  which  means  it  will  be  folded  in  half,  and  lefl  in  a  vertical  position.  The 
second  blade  (which  vibrates  in  a  horizontal  plane),  then  comes  in  contact  with  the 
central  part  of  the  doubled  sheet,  and  folds  it  at  that  part,  by  drawing  it  into  a  narrow 
horizontal  passage, — leaving  such  fold  in  a  line  at  right  angles  to  the  vertical  passage. 
The  third  blade  (which  vibrates  in  a  vertical  plane  parallel  to  the  first  blade)  draws  the 
sheet  down  a  vertical  passage,  so  as  to  fold  it  again,  and  brings  it  to  a  pair  of  vertical 
delivering  rollers,  which  pass  it  from  the  machine.  Accuracy  in  laying  the  sheets  upon 
the  platform  b  insured  by  an  arrangement,  consisting  of  a  short  adjustable  straight-edge» 
set  parallel  to  the  first  blade^  and  of  a  projecting  nob,  set  in  the  same  paridlel  line. 
The  attendant,  who  feeds  the  machine,  takes  hold  of  the  sheet  at  the  edge  of  the  letter- 
press, and  thus  lays  it  on  the  platform  in  such  a  manner  that  his  fingers  come  in 
contact  with  the  straight-edge  and  nob, — whereby  the  central  line  of  the  sheet  will  be 
caused  to  lie  exactly  over  the  central  slot  in  the  platform ;  the  position  of  the  nob  also 
indicates  the  point  where  the  corner  of  the  letter-press  should  be,  in  order  that  the 
subsequent  folding  in  the  opposite  direction  may  be  accurately  performed.  This  is  a 
very  ingenious  and  efficient  contrivance,  and  is  well  deserving  the  attention  of  book- 
binders. 

Faffing  BooJu,  —  A  self-acting  machine  for  paging  books  and  numbering  documents 
was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Waterlow  &  Sons,  and  shown  in  operation.  As  this  class  of 
machines  has  of  late  come  into  extensive  use,  owing  to  the  protection  which  is  afforded  to 
the  merchant  and  the  tradesman  by  the  consecutive  paging  of  account  and  other  manu- 
script books,  it  may  be  well  to  explain  the  general  construction  of  the  numbering  appa- 
ratus, and  its  mode  of  operation,  more  especially  as  it  forms  an  important  adjunct  to  sohm 
machines  which  we  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  notice.  The  numbering  apparatus 
consists  of  five  discs,  which  are  provided  with  raised  figures  on  their  periphery,  running 
from  1»  2,  3,  &c.  to  0 ;  and  these  figures  serve  (like  letter  press  type)  to  print  the  numbers 
required.  The  discs  are  mounted  at  the  outer  end  of  a  vibrating  firame  or  arm  on  a 
common  shaft,  to  which  the  first  or  units  discs  is  permanently  fixed ;  and  the  other  four 
discs  (viz.  those  for  marking  tens,  hundreds,  thousands,  and  tens  of  thousands,)  are 
mounted  loosely  thereon,  so  that  they  need  not,  of  necessity,  move  when  the  shaft  is 
rotating;  but  they  are  severally  caused  to  move  in  the  following  order;  — the  tens  disc 
performs  one  tenth  of  a  revolution  for  every  revolution  of  the  units  disc;  the  hundreds 
disc  makes  one  tenth  of  a  revolution  for  every  revolution  of  the  tens  disc  ;  and  so  on.  As 
the  discs  rise  from  the  paper  after  every  impression,  the  units  disc  is  caused  to  perform  one 
tenth  of  a  revolution  (in  order  that  the  next  number' printed  maybe  a  unit  greater  than 
the  preceding  one,)  by  a  driving  click  taking  into  the  teeth  of  a  ratchet-wheel,  fixed  on 
the  left  hand  end  of  the  shaft  The  movement  of  the  other  discs  is  effected,  at  intervals,  by 
means  of  a  spring-catch,  affixed  to  the  side  of  the  units  disc,  and  rotating  therewith ; 
which  catch,  each  time  that  the  units  disc  completes  a  revolution,  is  caused  by  a  pro- 
jection on  the  inner  surface  of  the  vibrating  frame  to  project  behind  one  of  the  raised 
figures  on  the  tens  disc,  and  carry  it  round  one  tenth  of  a  revolution  on  the  next  move- 
ment of  the  units  disc  taking  place ;  and  then,  the  catch  having  passed  away  from  the 
projection,  no  further  increase  in  the  number  imprinted  by  the  tens  disc  will  be  effected 
until  the  units  disc  has  performed  another  revolution.  Every  time  that  the  tens  diso 
completes  a  retolution,  the  spring  catch  causes  the  hundreds  disc  to  move  forward  one 
tenth  of  a  revolution,  and  similar  movements  are  imparted  to  the  remaining  discs  at 
suitable  times.  The  shaft  is  prevented  from  moving  except  when  it  is  acted^  on  by  the 
driving  click,  by  a  spring  detent,  or  pull  entering  the  notches  in  the  periphery  of  a 
.  Vol.  IL  C 
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wheel  ilzed  on  the  right  hand  end  or  the  shaft ;  and  thus  the  dises  are  held  steady  wfail4 
numbering,  and  a  clear  and  even  impression  of  the  figures  is  ensured.  The  leaves  of 
the  hook  to  be  paged  or  numbered  are  laid  on  the  raised  part  of  the  table  of  the  machine* 
covered  with  vulcanised  india-rubber,  and  as  each  page  is  numbered  it  is  turned  over 
by  the  attendant,  so  as  to  present  a  fresh  page  on  their  next  descent  As  the  dises 
ascend  after  numbering  each  page,  an  inking  apparatus  (eonsuting  of  three  rollers, 
mounted  in  a  swing  frame,  and  revolving  in  contact  with  each  other,  so  as  to  distribute 
the  ink  which  is  fed  to  the  first  roller  evenly  on  to  the  third  or  Inking  roller,)  descends 
and  inks  the  figures  which  are  to  be  brought  into  action,  when  the  numbering  apparatus 
next  descends.  By  this  means  books  or  documents  may  be  paged  or  marked  with  con- 
secutive numbers ;  for  printing  duplicate  sets  of  numbers,  as  for  bankers*  books,  a  simple 
and  ingenious  contrivance  is  adopted.  This  consista  in  the  employment  of  an  additional 
ratchet  wheel,  which  is  acted  on  by  the  driving  click  that  moves  the  ratchet-wheel  above 
mentioned,  and  is  provided  with  a  like  number  of  teeth  to  that  wheel.  But  the  diame- 
ter of  the  additional  ratchet  wheel  is  increased  to  adroit  of  the  teeth  being  so  formed  that 
the  driving  click  will  be  thereby  held  back  from  contact  with  every  alternate  tooth  of  the 
first  mentioned  ratchet  wheel ;  and  thus  the  arrangement  of  the  numbering  discs  will 
remain  unchanged,  to  give,  on  their  next  descent,  a  duplicate  impression  of  the  number 
preriously  printed  ;  but,  on  the  reascending  of  the  numbering  apparatus,  the  click  will 
act  on  a  tooth  of  both  ratchet  wheels,  and  move  both  forward  one-tenth  of  a  revolution ; 
and,  as  the  shaft  accompanies  the  first  ratchet  wheel  in  its  movements,  the  number  will 
consequently  be  chang^ 

Messrs.  Schlesinger  &  Ca  also  exhibited  a  paging  machine,  the  capabilities  of  which 
are  similar  to  the  above,  but  somewhat  differently  obtained.  The  numbering  discs  in 
this.instance  are  provided  with  ten  teeth,  with  a  raised  figure  on  the  end  of  each  tooth ; 
and  tliey  receive  the  change  motion  from  cog  wheels  mounted  below  them  on  the  same 
frame:  At  each  descent  of  the  frame  a  stationary  spring  catch  or  hook  piece  drives 
round  the  wheel  one  tooth,  that  gears  into  the  teeth  of  the  units  disc,  and  thereby  causes 
the  units  disc  to  bring  forward  a  fresh  figure.  The  toothed  wheels  are  somewhat 
narrower  than  the  numbering  discs,  but  one  tooth  of  each  wheel  is  enlarged  laterally  to 
about  double  the  size  of  the  other  teeth ;  so  that  at  the  completion  of  every  revolution 
of  the  wheel  the  projecting  tooth  shall  act  upon  a  tooth  of  the  next  disc,  and  carry  that 
disc  forward  one  tenth  of  a  revolution.  By  this  means  the  requisite  movements  of  the 
discs  for  effecting  the  regular  progression  of  the  numbers  are  produced  ;  the  first  wheel 
driving  its  own  disc,  and  communicating  motion  at  intervals  to  the  next  disc,  and  the 
other  wheels  each  receiving  motion  at  intervals  from  the  disc  with  which  it  is  connected, 
and  transmitting  motion,  at  still  greater  intervals  of  time,  to  the  next  disc. 

The  machine  is  caused  to  print  the  figures  in  duplicate  by  drawing  the  spring-catch 
out  of  action  at  every  alternate  descent  of  the  frame,  and  thereby  preventing  any  change 
of  the  figures  taking  place  until  after  the  next  impression. 

The  numbers  may  be  increased  two  units  at  each  impression,  so  as  to  print  all  even  or 
all  odd  numbers,  by  bringing  a  second  catch  into  action,  which  causes  tlie  unit  disc  to 
advance  one  step  during  the  ascending  movement  of  the  frame,  in  addition  to  the  advance 
during  the  descent  of  the  same.  —  Newton^M  Journal,  xxxviii.  430. 

LABRADORITE;  opaline  or  Labradore  felspar  is  a  beautiful  mineral,  with  bril- 
liant changing  colours,  blue,  red,  and  green,  &c.  Spec.  grav.  2*70  to  2'75.  Scratches 
glass ;  affords  no  water  by  calcination ;  fusible  at  the  blow.pipe  into  a  frothy  bead ; 
soluble  in  muriatic  acid;  solution  affords  a  copious  precipitate  with  oxalate  of  ammonia. 
Cleavages  of  93^  ^and  86^^ ;  one  of  which  b  brilliant  and  pearly.  Its  constituents  are, 
silica,  55  *75  ;  alumina,  26*5  ;  lime,  1 1  ;  soda,  4 ;  oxide  of  iron,  I  *25 ;  water,  0*5. 

LABYRINTH,  in  Metallurgy,  means  a  series  of  canals  distributed  in  the  sequel 
of  a  stamping-mill;  through  which  canals  a  stream  of  water  is  transmitted  for  sus- 
pending, carrying  off^,  and  depositing,  at  different  distances,  the  ground  ores.     See 

MXTALLUROY. 

LAC,  LAC-DYE.  (Lo^ae,  Fr. ;  Lack,  Laekfarben,  Germ.)  Stiek-lac  is  produced 
by  the  puncture  of  a  peculiar  female  insect,  called  coccus  lacca  or  Jieut,  upon  the 
branches  of  several  plants;  as  thejicut  rdigiosa,  the  Jicua  indica,  the  rhamntu  jujuba^  the 
croion  laccifenant  and  the  hutca  frondoMy  which  grow  in  Siam,  Assam,  Pegu,  Bengal, 
and  Malabar.  The  twig  becomes  thereby  incrusted  with  a  reddish  mammelated  resin, 
having  a  crystalline-looking  fracture.  - 

The  female  lac  insect  is  of  the  sire  of  a  louse ;  red,  round,  flat,  with  12  abdominal 
circles,  a  bifurcated  tail,  antennie,  and  6  claws,  half  the  length  of  the  body.  The  male  is 
twice  the  above  size,  and  has  4  wings;  there  is  one  of  them  to  5000  females.  In  November 
or  December  the  young  brood  makes  its  escape  from  the  eggs,  lying  beneath  the  dead 
body  of  the  mother ;  they  crawl  about  a  little  way,  and  fasten  themselves  to  the  bark  of 
the  shrubs.  About  thb  period  the  branches  often  swarm  to  such  a  degree  with  this  ver- 
min, that  they  seem  covered  with  a  red  dust ;  in  this  case,  they  are  apt  to  dry  up, 
by  being  exhausted  of  their  juices.     Many  of  these  insects,  however,  become  the 
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prey  of  others  or  we  otrried  off  by  the  Teet  of  birds,  to  which  they  attach  themaelTes, 
and  are  transplanted  to  other  trees.  They  soon  produce  small  nipple-like  incrust- 
ations upon  the  twigs,  their  bodies  being  apparently  glued,  by  means  of  a  transparent 
liquor,  which  goes  on  increasing  to  the  end  of  March,  so  as  to  form  a  cellular  texture. 
At  this  time,  the  animal  resembles  a  small  oval  bag,  without  life,  of  the  sise  of  cochineal. 
At  the  commencement,  a  beautiful  red  liquor  only  is  perceived,  afterwards  eggs  make 
their  appearance ;  and  in  October  or  November,  when  the  red  liquor  gets  exhausted,  20 
or  30  young  ones  bore  a  hole  through  the  back  of  their  mother,  and  come  forth.  Tlie 
empty  cells  remain  upon  the  branches,  lliese  are  composed  of  the  milky  juice  of  the 
plant,  which  serves  as  nourishment  to  the  insects,  and  which  is  afterwards  transformed 
or  elaborated  into  the  red  colouring  matter  that  is  found  mixed  with  the  resin,  but 
in  greater  quantity  in  the  bodies  of  the  insects,  in  their  eggs,  and  wtiXl  more  copiously 
in  the  red  liquor  secreted  for  feeding  the  young.  After  the  brood  escapes,  the  cells 
contain  much  less  colouring  matter.  On  this  account,  the  branches  should  be  broken 
off  before  this  happens,  and  dried  in  the  sun.  In  the  East  Indies  this  operation  is 
performed  twice  in  the  year  ;  the  first  time  in  March,  the  second  in  October.  The 
twigs  encrusted  with  the  radiated  cellular  substance  constitute  the  iHek^e  of  commerce. 
It  is  of  a  red  colour  more  or  less  deep,  nearly  transparent,  and  hard,  with  a  brilliant 
conchoidal  fracture.  The  stick-lac  of  Siam  is  the  best ;  a  piece  of  it  presented  to  me  by 
Mr.  Rennie,  of  Fenchurch-street,  having  an  incrustation  fully  one  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick  all  round  the  twig.  The  stiek-hw  of  Assam  ranks  next ;  and,  last,  that  of  Bengal, 
in  which  the  resinous  coat  b  scanty,  thin,  and  irregular.  According  to  the  analysu  of 
Dr.  John,  stick-hw  consists^  in  120  parts,  of 

An  odorous  common  resin            ....  80*00 

A  resin  insoluble  in  ether              ....  20*00 

Colouring  matter  analogous  to  that  of  cochineal    •            -  4*50 
Bitter  balsamic  matter                  -            •            .            .8*00 

Dun  yellow  extract          -            -            -            -            -  0*50 

Acid  of  the  stick-lao  (laccic  acid)              ...  0*75 

Fatty  matter,  like  wax                  -            -            •            -  SOO 

Skins  of  the  insects,  and  colouring  matter             -            -  2*50 

Salte 1*25 

Earths                  ......  0*75 

Loss 4*75 

120O0 

According  to  Franke,  the  constituents  of  stick- lac  are,  resin,  65*7  ;  substance  of  the 
lac,  28-3 ;  colouring  matter,  0*6. 

Seed'lae.  —  When  the  resinous  concretion  is  taken  off  the  twigs,  coarsely  x>ounded, 
and  triturated  with  water  in  a  mortar,  the  greater  part  of  the  colouring  matter  is  dis- 
solved, and  the  granular  portion  which  remains  being  dried  in  the  sun,  constitutes 
teed-lae.  It  contains  of  course  less  colouring  matter  than  the  stick-lac,  and  is  much  less 
soluble.  John  found  in  100  parts  of  it,  resin,  667  ;  wax,  1*7 ;  nutter  of  the  lac,  16*7  ; 
bitter  balsamic  matter,  2*5  *,  colouring  matter,  3*9  i  dun  yellow  extract,  0*4;  envelopes 
of  insects,  2*1  ;  laccic  acid,  0*0 ;  salts  of  potash  and  lime,  1 0 ;  earths,  SS ;  loss,  4*2. 

In  India  the  tted'hie  is  put  into  oblong  bags  of  cotton  cloth,  which  are  held  over  a 
charcoal  fire  by  a  man  at  each  end,  and,  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  melt,  the  bag  is  twisted  so 
as  to  strain  the  liquefied  resin  through  its  substance,  and  to  make  it  drop  upon  smooth 
stems  of  the  banyan  tree  {miua  paradisd).  In  this  way,  the  resin  spreads  into  thin 
plates,  and  constitutes  the  substance  known  in  commerce  by  the  name  of  gheiUlae. 

The  Pegu  stick-lac,  being  very  dark  coloured,  furnishes  a  shell-lac  of  a  corresponding 
deep  hue,  and  therefore  of  inferior  value.  The  palest  and  finest  shell-lac  b  brought 
from  the  northern  Ciroar,  It  contains  very  little  colouring  matter.  A  stick.lac  of  an 
intermediate  kind  comes  from  the  Mysore  country,  which  yields  a  brilliant  lao-dye  and 
a  good  shelUlao. 

Lae-dpe  b  the  vratery  infusion  of  the  ground  stick-lac,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and 
formed  into  cakes  about  two  inches  square  and  half  an  inch  thick.  Dr.  John  fi>und  it 
to  consist  of  colouring  matter,  50 ;  resin,  25 ;  and  solid  matter,  composed  of  alumina, 
plaster,  chalk,  and  sand,  22. 

Dr.  Macleod,  of  Madras,  informs  me  that  he  prepared  a  very  superior  lac-dye  from 
stick-lac,  by  digesting  it  in  the  cold  in  a  slightly  alkaline  decoction  of  the  dried  leaves 
of  the  MmecyloH  Hneiorium  (perhaps  the  Af.  eapiteUatuM,  from  which  the  natives  of 
MaUbar  and  Ceylon  obtain  a  saffVon  yellow  dye).  This  solution  being  used  along  with 
a  mordant  consisting  of  a  saturated  solution  of  tin  in  muriatic  acid,  was  found  to  dye 
woollen  cloth  of  a  very  brilliant  scarlet  hue. 
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The  cakes  of  fae-d^  imported  from  India,  stamped  with  peeollar  marLs  to  designate 
their  different  manufacturers,  are  now  employed  ezclusiyely  in  England  for  dyeing 
scarlet  cloth,  and  are  found  to  yield  an  equally  brilliant  colour,  and  one  less  easiij 
affected  by  penpiration  than  that  produced  by  coclitneaL  When  the  lac-dye  was  first 
introduced,  sulphuric  acid  was  the  solvent  applied  to  the  pulverised  cakes,  but  as  mu- 
riatic acid  has  been  found  to  answer  so  much  better,  it  has  entirely  supplanted  it.  A 
good  Mohemt  (No.  1.)  for  this  dye-stuff*  may  be  prepared  by  dissolving  3  pounds  of  tin 
in  60  pounds  of  muriatic  acid,  of  specific  gravity  1  *1 9.  The  proper  merdami  for  the 
cloth  is  made  by  mixing  37  pounds  of  muriatic  acid  of  sp.  grav.  1  *17,  with  11  pounds 
of  nitric  acid  of  1*19;  putting  this  mixture  into  a  salt-glaxed  stone  bottle,  and  adding 
to  it  in  small  bits  at  a  time,  grain  tin,  till  4  pounds  be  dissolved.  This  soluticm  (No.  S.) 
may  be  used  within  twelve  hours  after  it  is  made,  provided  it  has  bcoome  cold  and  clear. 
For  dyeing ;  three  quarters  of  a  pint  of  the  solvent  Now  1 .  is  to  be  poured  upon  each 
pound  of  the  pulverized  lac-dye,  and  allowed  to  digest  upon  it  for  six  hours.  The  cloth 
before  being  subjected  to  the  dye  bath,  must  be  scoured  in  the  mill  with  fullers*  earth* 
To  dye  100  pounds  of  pelisse  cloth,  a  tin  boiler  of  300  gallons  capacity  should  be  filled 
nearly  brimful  with  water,  and  a  fire  kindled  under  it.  Whenever  the  temperature 
rises  to  150^^  Fabr.,  a  handful  of  bran,  and  half  a  pint  of  the  solution  of  tin  (No.  S.) 
are  to  be  introduced.  The  froth,  which  rises  as  it  approaches  ebullition,  must  be 
skimmed  off*;  and  when  the  liquor  boils,  10^  pounds  of  lae-dye,  previously  mixed  with  7 
pints  of  tlie  solvent  Na  1.,  and  3|  pounds  of  solution  of  tin  No.  52.,  must  be  poured  in. 
An  instant  afterwards,  10)  poundsof  tartar,  and  4  pounds  of  ground  sumach,  both  tied  up 
in  a  linen  bag,  are  to  be  suspended  in  the  boiling  bath  for  five  minutes.  The  fire  being 
now  withdrawn,  20  gallons  of  cold  water,  with  10)  pints  of  solution  of  tin  being  poured 
into  the  bath,  the  cloth  is  to  be  immersed  in  it,  moved  about  rapidly  during  ten  minutes; 
the  fire  is  to  be  then  re-kindled,  and  the  cloth  winced  more  slowly  through  the  bath, 
which  must  be  made  to  boil  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  maintained  at  that  pitch  for  an 
hour.  The  cloth  is  to  be/iext  washed  in  the  river  ;  and  lastly  with  water  only,  in  the 
fulling  milL  The  above  proportions  of  the  ingredients  produce  a  brilliant  scarlet 
tint,  with  a  slightly  purple  cast  If  a  more  orange  hue  be  wanted,  white  Florence  argal 
may  be  used,  instead  of  tartar,  and  some  more  sumach.  Lac-dye  may  be  substituted 
for  cochineal  in  the  orange-scarlets ;  but  for  the  more  delicate  pink  shades,  it  does  not 
answer  so  well,  ss  the  lustre  is  apt  to  be  impaired  by  the  large  quantity  of  acid  neces- 
sary to  dissolve  the  colouring  matter  of  the  lac 

Shdi-lac^  by  Mr.  Hatchetfs  analysis,  consists  of  resui,  90 '5;  colouring  matter,  0*5; 
wax,  4*0;  gluten,  S*8;  loss,  1*8;  in  100  parts. 

.  The  resin  may  be  obuined  pure  by  treating  shell-lac  with  cold  alcohol,  and  filtering 
the  solution  in  order  to  separate  a  yellow  gray  pulverulent  matter.  When  the  alco- 
hol is  again  distilled  oflT,  a  brown,  translucent,  hard,  and  brittle  resin,  of  specific  gravity 
1*139,  remains.  It  melts  into  a  viscid  mass  with  heat,  and  difiTuses  an  aromatic 
odour.  Anhydrous  alcohol  dissolves  it  in  all  proportions.  According  to  John,  it  con«> 
sists  of  two  resins,  one  of  which  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol,  ether,  the  volatile  and 
fat  oils ;  while  the  other  is  little  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  and  is  insoluble  in  ether  and 
the  volatile  oils.  Unverdorben,  however,  has  detected  no  less  than  four  different  re- 
sins, and  some  other  substances  in  shell -lac.  Shell-lac  dissolves  with  ease  in  dilute  mu- 
riatic and  acetic  acids ;  but  not  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  The  resin  of  shell-lac 
has  a  great  tendency  to  combine  with  salifiable  bases ;  as  with  caustic  potash,  which  it 
deprives  of  its  alkaline  taste. 

This  solution,  which  is  of  a  dark  red  colour,  dries  into  a  brilliant,  transparent  red- 
dish brown  mass ;  which  may  be  re-dissolved  in  both  water  and  alcohol.  By  passing 
chlorine  in  excess  through  the  dark-coloured  alkaline  solution,  the  lac-resan  Is  precipiuted 
in  a  colourless  state.  When  this  precipitate  is  washed  and  dried,  it  forms,  with  aleohol, 
an  excellent  pale-yellow  varnish,  especially  with  the  addition  of  a  little  turpentine  and 
mastic 

With  the  aid  of  heat,  shell-lac  dissolves  readily  in  a  solution  of  borax. 
The  substances  which  Unverdorben  found  in  sheil-lac  are  the  following : 
1.  A  resin,  soluble  In  alcohol  and  ether ; 
8.  A  resin,  soluble  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether ; 

3.  A  resinous  body,  little  soluble  in  cold  alcohol ; 

4.  A  crystallizable  resin  \ 

5.  A  resin,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  insoluble  in  petroleum,  and  unoiya- 
tallixable. 

6.  The  unsaponified  fat  of  the  eoceuM  insect,  as  well  as  oleie  and  margarie  adds. 

7.  Wax. 

8.  The  facane  of  Dr.  John. 

9.  An  extractive  colouring  matter. 
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SrAMsncAL  Tajile  of  Lac-dye  and  Lac-lake,  per  favour  of  James  Wilkinsoo,  Esq.,* 

of  Leadenhall-street. 

Import. 

Export. 

Home 
Co&Bumptioa. 

rric«. 

Stocks. 

Xte. 

Lht. 

Lbs. 

#.     4. 

#.    d. 

1809 

S53 

none 

none 

1803 

1,735 

•                           m 

aecot.  burned 

1804 

531 

1805 

1,987 

1806 

DODO 

1807 

25,350 

1808 

5,731 

1809 

40,632 

1810 

235,154 

1811 

378,325 

1813 

198,250 

1813 

289,654 

1814 

278,899 

5,071 

133,935 

1815 

598,592 

8,441 

137,915 

1816 

269,373 

27.412 

162,894 

1817 

384,909 

8.3,091 

234,763 

1818 

242,572 

32,079 

323,169 

1819 

179,511 

21,707 

807,063 

1820 

441,486 

49,519 

912,514 

1821 

641,755 

91,925 

323,637 

1822 

872,967 

29,578 

349,351 

1823 

534,220 

18,050 

414,714 

1824 

604,269 

5.3,843 

483,339 

1825 

541,443 

61,908 

385,734 

1826 

760,729 

68,603 

395,609 

chetU 

1827 

756,315 

76,875 

448,270 

I     9 

4    0 

11,538 

1828 

512.874 

54,999 

397,867 

1     3 

3     9 

11,085 

1829 

475,632 

39,344 

433,851 

1     3 

3     6 

11,976 

1830 

534,341 

78.099 

548,865 

0     9 

3     3 

11,834 

1831 

91.3,562 

175,717 

597,568 

0     4 

2     6 

12,559 

1832 

378,843 

69,842 

594,155 

0     4 

8     3 

11,420 

1833 

326,894 

66,447 

426,460 

0     9 

2     4 

11,457 

1834 

708,959 

89,229 

398,832 

0  11 

8     4 

11,928 

1835 

528,564 

20.3,840 

573,288 

0  11 

3     0 

10,454 

1836 

642,436 

200,975 

642,615 

1     0 

4     0 

9,492 

1837 

1,011,674 

133,959 

427,890 

1     0 

3     9 

8,780 

The 

Stock  iDcludea 

2,200  obests  o 

f  Lac-la 

ke. 

Landings,  Dblitejubs,  and  Stocks  or  Lac  Dyes. 


Y««r. 

Landed. 

DeOvcrad. 

Stock  1«  JanouT. 

In  December  1851 

464  chests 

102  cheito 

»  cbesU 

IRfiO 

W4 

808 

In  12  months  1861 

7162 

4741 

7777 

1860 

5860 

4063 

6356 

1849 

8264 

4126 

8669 

1848 

1677 

8020 

4421 

LayUm,  Hulbert  and  Co:*  Circular,  7M  Jon.  1858. 
The  market  prices  on  8tb  Jan.  1852  were  from  3d!,  to  2«.  4</.  per  lb. 
LACCIC  ACID  crystallizes,  has  a  wine-yellow  colour,  a  sour  taste,  is  soluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether.     It  was  extracted  from  stick-lae  by  Dr.  John. 

LAC  CINE  is  the  portion  of  shell-lac  which  is  insoluble  in  boiling  alcohol.  It  is 
brown,  brittle,  translucid,  consisting  of  agglomerated  pellicles,  more  like  a  resin  than  any 
thing  else.     It  is  insoluble  in  ether  and  oils.     It  has  not  been  applied  to  any  use. 

LACE  BOBBINET.  Hitherto  the  threads  of  silk,  flax,  or  cotton,  used  as  the 
chain  or  warp  in  the  manufacture  of  lace  or  net,  have  been  warped,  or  ranged  side  by 
side,  and  in  this  state  wound  upon  a  cylinder,  which  being  mounted  upon  an  axle  or 
.  shaft,  deliTers  the  warp  threads  as  each  mesh  of  the  net  is  formed*  By  the  patented 
.arrangement  of  Mr.  W.  £.  Newton,  whaterer  may  be  the  difference  in  the  consumption 
.  of  the  several  threads  to  produce  the  &bric,  in  comparison  with  other  portions  of  the 
warp,  the  cylinder  will  always  deliver  the  same  quantity  in  length  of  each  thread.    This 
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I^TCi  riM  to  grett  inconvenience.  According  to  the  present  inTcntion,  for  erery  thread 
a  bobbin  it  provided  for  regulating  its  tension;  and  thus  each  separate  thread  or 
Dumber  of  threads  may,  without  inconvenience,  furnish  a  greater  or  less  length  of  warp 
as  may  be  required.  See  the  details^  with  Bgures,  in  Nemtou'a  LomUm  Jounud^ 
Kxv.  39 1. 

LACE  MANUFACTURE.  The  pillow-made,  or  bone-laoe,  which  formerly  gave 
occupation  to  multitudes  of  women  in  their  own  houses,  has,  in  the  progress  of  me- 
chanical invention,  been  nearly  superseded  by  the  bobbin-net  lace,  manufiictured  at  first 
by  hand-machines,  as  stockings  are  knit  upon  frames,  but  recently  by  the  power  of 
water  or  steam«  This  elegant  teiture  possesses  all  the  strength  and  regularity  of  the 
old  Buckingham  lace,  and  is  far  superior  in  these  respects  to  the  point-net  and  warp 
lace,  which  had  preceded,  and  in  some  measure  paved  the  way  for  it.  Bobbin- 
net  may  be  sud  to  surpass  every  other  branch  of  human  industry  In  the  complex 
ingenuity  of  its  machinery ;  one  of  Fisher's  spotting  frames  being  as  much  beyond  the 
most  curious  chronometer  in  multiplicity  of  mechanical  device,  as  that  is  beyond  a 
common  roastinff-jack. 

The  threads  m  bobbin-net  lace  form,  by  their  intertwisting  and  decussation,  regular 
hexagonal  holes  or  meshes,  of  which  the  two  opposite  sides,  the  upper  and  under,  are 
directed  along  the  breadth  of  the  piece,  or  at  right  angles  to  the  selvage  or  border. 
833  Fig.  833.  shows  how,  by  the  crossing  and 

twisting  of  the  threads,  the  regular  six- 
sided  mesh  is  produced,  and  that  the  tex- 
ture results  from  the  union  of  three  sepa- 
rate sets  of  threads,  of  which  one  set  pro- 
ceeds downwards  in  serpentine  lines,  a 
second  set  proceeds  from  the  left  to  the 
right,  and  a  third  from  the  right  to  the 
left,  both  in  slanting  directions.  These 
oblique  threads  twist  themselves  round  the 
vertical  ones,  and  also  cross  each  other  be- 
twixt them,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  which 
may  be  readily  understood  by  examining 
the  representation.  In  comparing  bobbin- 
net  with  a  common  web,  the  perpendicular 
threads  in  the  figure,  which  are  parallel  to 
the  border,  may  be  regarded  as  the  warp, 
and  the  two  sets  of  slanting  threads  as  the 
weft. 

These  warp  threads  are  extended  up  and  down,  in  the  original  mounting  of  the  piece 
between  a  top  and  bottom  horizontal  roller  or  beam,  of  which  one  is  called  the  warp 
beam,  and  the  other  the  lace  beam,  because  the  warp  and  finished  lace  are  wound  upon 
them  respectively.  These  straight  warp  threads  receive  their  contortion  frt>m  the  tension 
of  the  weft  threads  twisted  obliquely  round  them  alternately  to  the  right  and  the  left 
hand.  Were  the  warp  threads  so  tightly  drawn  that  they  became  inflexible,  like 
fiddle-strings,  then  the  lace  would  assume  the  appearance  shown  in  Jig.  834. ;  and 
although  this  condition  docs  not  really  exist,  it  msy  serve  to  illustrate  the  structure  of 
the  web.  The  warp  threads  stand  in  the  positions  a  a,  of  a',  and  a''  a"  $  the  one  half 
of  the  weft  proceeds  in  the  direction  bb,!/  !/,  and  6"  t" ;  and  the  second  crosses  the 

first  by  running  in  the  direction  ee,  or 
e'  </,  towards  the  opposite  side  of  the  fii- 
brie.  If  we  pursue  the  path  of  a  weft 
thread,  we  find  it  goes  on  till  it  reaches 
the  outermost  or  last  warp  thread,  which  it 
twists  about ;  not  once,  as  with  the  others, 
but  twice ;  and  then  returning  towards  the 
other  border,  proceeds  in  a  reverse  di- 
rection. It  is  by  this  double  twist,  and  by 
fhe  return  of  the  weft  threads,  that  the 
selvage  is  made. 

The  ordinary  material  of  bobbin-net  b 

e*  two  cotton  yams,  of  from  Ko.  180.  to  No. 

250.  twisted  into  one  thread ;  but  some- 

c   times  strongly  twisted  single  yam  has  been 

.     used.     The  beauty  of  the  fi^bric  depends 

^f/  upon  the  quality  of  the  material,  as  well  as 

the  regularity  and  smallness  of  the  meshes. 

The  number  of  warp  threads  in  a  yard  in 
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breadth  is  firom  600  to  900 ;  which  is  equivalent  to  from  20  to  SO  in  an  inch.  The  sixe 
of  the  holes  cannot  be  exactly  inferred  from  that  circumstance,  as  it  depends  partly 
upon  the  oblique  traction  of  the  threads.  The  breadth  of  the  pieces  of  bobbin-net 
Taries  from  edgings  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  webs  IS  or  even  VO  quarters,  that  is,  2 
yards  wide. 

Bobbin-net  lace  is  manufactured  by  means  of  rery  costly  and  complicated  machines^ 
called  frames.  The  limits  of  this  Dictionary  will  admit  of  an  explanation  of  no  more 
than  the  general  principles  of  the  manuiacture.  The  threads  for  crossing  and  twisting 
round  the  warp,  being  previously  gassed,  that  is,  freed  from  loose  fibres  by  singeing  with 
gas,  are  wound  round  small  pulleys,  called  bobbins,  which  are,  with  this  view,  deeply 
grooved  in  their  periphery.  JFigt*  8S5.  8S6.  exhibit  the  bobbin  alone,  and  with  its 
carriage. 
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In  the  section  of  the  bobbin  a^Jfy,  835.,  the  deep  grooTe  is  shown  in  which  the  thread 
is  wound.  The  bobbin  oonststs  of  two  thin  discs  of  brass,  cut  out  in  a  stamp-press,  in 
the  middle  of  each  of  which  there  is  a  hollow  space  e.  These  discs  are  riveted  together 
leaving  an  interval  between  their  edge  all  round,  in  which  the  thread  is  coiled.  The 
round  hole  in  the  centre,  with  the  little  notch  at  top,  serves  for  spitting  them  upon  a 
feathered  rod,  in  order  to  be  filled  with  thread  by  the  rotation  of  that  rod  in  a  species  of 
reel,  called  the  bobbin-filling  machine.  Each  of  these  bobbins  (about  double  the  size  of 
the  figure)  is  inserted  into  the  vacant  space  o  of  the  carriage,  >?^.  836.  This  is  a  small 
iron  frame  (also  double  the  sixe  of  the  figure),  which,  at  « e,  embraces  the  grooved 
border  of  the  bobbin,  and  by  the  pressure  of  the  spring  Atf,  prevents  it  from  falling  out 
This  spring  serves  likewise  to  apply  sufficient  friction  to  the  bobbin,  so  as  to  prevent  it 
from  giving  off  its  thread  at  g  by  its  rotation,  unless  a  certain  small  force  of  traction  be 
employed  upon  the  thread.  Tlie  curvilinear  groove  h  A,  sunk  in  each  fiioe  or  side  of 
the  carriage,  has  the  depth  shown  in  the  section  at  h.  The  groore  corresponds  to  the 
interval  between  the  teeth  of  the  comb,  or  bars  of  the  bolt,  in  which  each  carriage  is 
placed,  and  has  its  movement.  A  portion  of  that  bolt  or  comb  is  shown  at  a,  Jig.  837. 
in  plan,  and  one  bar  of  a  circular  bolt  machine  at  6,  in  section.  If  we  suppose  two 
such  combs  or  bolts  placed  with  the  ends  of  the  teeth  opposite  each  other,  but  a  little 
apart,  to  let  the  warp  threads  be  stretched,  in  one  verticd  plane,  between  their  ends  or 
tips,  we  shall  have  an  idea  of  the  skeleton  of  a  bobbin-net  machine.  One  of  these  two 
combs,  in  the  double  bolt  machine,  has  an  occasional  lateral  movement  called  shogging, 
equal  to  the  interval  of  one  tooth  or  bolt,  by  which,  after  it  has  received  the  bobbins, 

with  their  carriages,  into  its  teeth,  it 
837  can  shift  that  interval  to  the  one 

side,  and  thereby  get  into  a  position 
to  return  the  bobbins,  with  their 
carriages,  into  tlie  next  series  of  in- 
terstices or  gates,  in  the  other  bolt. 
By  this  means  the  whole  series  of 
carriages  receives  successive  side 
steps  to  the  right  in  one  bolt,  and  to 
the  left  in  the  other,  so  as  to ,  per- 
form a  species  of  countermarch,  in 
the  course  of  which  they  are  made 
to  cross  and  twist  round  about  the 
vertical  warp  threads,  and  thus  to 
farm  the  meshes  of  the  net. 

The  number  of  movements  re- 
quired  to  form  a  row  of  meshes  in 
the  double  tier  machine,  that  is,  in 
a  firame  with  S  combs  or  bars,  and 
S  rows  of  bobbins,  is  six ;  that  is, 
the   whole  of  the  carriages  (with 
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their  bobbins)  past  from  om  hmt  or  comb  to  the  other  six  timefl*  during  whieh  f 

the  different  divisions  of  bobbin  and  warp  threads  change  their  relative  positions  12 


This  interchange  or  traversing  of  the  carriages  with  their  bobbins,  which  is  the  most 
difficult  thing  to  explain,  but  at  the  same  time  the  moat  essential  principle  of  the  lace- 
machine,  may  be  tolerably  well  understood  by  a  careful  study  of  >fy.  838.    in  which  the 
IS  3456  789 
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simple  line  |  represents  the  bolts  or  teeth,  the  sign  ^  the  back  line  of  carriages,  and  the 
sign  ^  the  front  line  of  carriages,  h  ia  the  front  comb  or  bolt  bar,  and  i  the  back  bolt 
bar.  The  former  remains  always  fixed  or  stationary,  to  receive  the  carriages  as  they 
may  be  presented  to  it  by  the  shogging  of  the  latter.  There  must  be  always  one  odd 
carriage  at  the  end ;  the  rest  being  in  pairs. 

No.  1.  represents  the  carriages  in  the  front  comb  or  bar,  the  odd  carriage  being  at  the 
left  end.  The  back  line  of  carriages  is  first  moved  on  to  the  back  Imt  i,  the  odd 
carriage,  as  seen  in  No.  1.,  having  been  left  behind,  there  being  no  carriage  opposite  to 
drive  it  over  to  the  other  comb  or  bar.  The  carriagca  then  stand  aa  in  No.  9.  l^e  bar 
I  now  shifU  to  the  led,  as  shown  in  No.  8. ;  the  front  carriages  then  go  over  into  the 
back  bar  or  comb,  aa  is  represented  by  No.  4.  The  bar  i  now  shifts  to  the  right,  and 
gives  the  position  No.  5.  The  front  carriages  are  then  driven  over  to  the  front  bar,  and 
leave  the  odd  carriage  on  the  back  bar  at  the  right  end,  fbr  the  same  reason  as  before 
described,  and  the  carriages  stand  aa  shown  in  No.  6.  The  bar  i  next  shif^  to  the 
left,  and  the  carrims  sUnd  aa  in  No.  7.  (the  odd  carriage  being  thereby  cm  the  back 
bar  to  the  left.)  The  back  carriages  now  come  over  to  the  fit)nt  bar,  and  stand  as  in 
No.  8.  Tlie  back  bar  or  comb  i  shifts  to  the  right  as  seen  in  No.  9.,  which  com- 
pletes the  tmverse.  The  whole  carriages  with  their  bobbins  have  now  changed  their 
position,  as  will  be  seen  by  comparing  No.  9.  with  No.  1.  The  odd  carriage.  No.  1., 
^  has  advanced  one  step  to  the  right,  and  haa  become  one  of  the  front  tier ;  one  of 
the  back  tier  or  line  i  has  advanced  one  step  to  the  lefl,  and  haa  become  the  odd 
carriage ;  and  one  of  the  front  ones  p  has  gone  over  to  the  back  line.  The  bobbins 
and  carriages  throughout  the  whole  width  of  the  machine  have  thus  crossed  each  other's 
course,  and  completed  the  mesh  of  net 

The  carriages  with  their  bobbins  are  driven  a  certain  way  from  the  one  comb  to 
the  other,  by  the  pressure  of  two  long  bars  (one  for  each)  placed  above  the  level  of 
the  comb,  until  they  come  into  such  a  posidon  that  their  projecting  heels  or  catches 
iif/iff.S36.t  are  moved  off  by  two  other  long  flat  bars  below,  called  the  locker  plates, 
and  thereby  carried  completely  over  the  interval  between  the  two  combs. 

There  are  six  different  systems  of  bobbin-net  machines.  1.  Heathcoate*s  patent 
machine.  8.  Brown's  traverse  warp,  3.  Morley's  straight  bolt.  4.  Clarke's  pusher 
principle,  single  tier.  5.  Leaver's  machine,  single  tier.  C.  Morley's  circular  bolt.  All 
the  others  are  mere  variations  in  the  construction  of  some  of  their  parts,  ft  is  a 
remarkable  fact,  highly  honourable  to  the  mechanical  judgment  of  the  late  Mr.  Morley 
of  Derby,  that  no  machines  except  those  upon  his  circular  bolt  principle  have  been  found 
capable  of  working  succe^ifully  by  mechanical  power. 

The  circular  bolt  machine  (comb  with  curved  teeth)  was  used  by  Mr.  Morley,  for 
making  narrow  breadths  or  edgings  of  lace  immediately  after  its  first  invention,  and 
it  has  been  regularly  used  by  the  trade  for  that  purpose  ever  since,  in  consequence  of 
the  inventor  having  declined  to  secure  the  monopoly  of  it  to  himself  by  patent  A* 
that  time  the  locker  bars  for  driving  across  the  carriages  had  only  one  pUte  or  blade. 
A  machine  so  mounted  is  now  called  **  the  single  locker  circular  bolt."  In  the  year 
1824,  Mr.  Morley  added  another  plate  to  each  of  the  locker  bars,  which  was  a  great 
improvement  on  the  nuichines  for  making  plain  net,  but  an  obstruction  to  the  midcing 
of  narrow  breadths  upon  them.  This  machine  is  now  distinguished  feaaa.  the  former  by 
the  term  **  double  locker."  * 

A  rack  of  lace,  is  a  certain  length  of  work  counted  perpendicularly,  and  contains  240 
meshes  or  holes.  Well-made  lace  has  the  meshes  a  little  elongated  in  the  direction  of 
the  selvage. 

*  By  reading  th«  above  hrl<>f  account  of  Bobbin-nnt,  In  connexion  with  the  more  detailed  descrlotiau 
of  it  In  my  Cotton  Manopacturb  op  Grbat  Britain,  a  tolerably  clear  coQception  of  the  natareoi  thlf 
Intricate  msnafkcture  may  bo  obtained. 
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The  term  gauge,  in  the  lace  manufacture,  means  the  number  of  gate^  dita,  or  ]n«» 
ierstices,  in  one  inch  of  the  bolt -bar  or  comb;  and  corresponds  therefore  to  the 
number  of  bobbins  in  an  inch  length  of  the  double  tier.  Thus,  when  we  say  *'  gauge 
nine  points,**  we  mean  that  there  are  nine  gates  with  nine  bobbins  in  one  inch  of  the 
comb  or  bolt-bar.  Each  of  such  bobbins  with  its  carriage  is  therefore  no  more  than 
one  ninth  of  an  inch  thick.  The  common  proportion  or  gauge  up  and  down  the  ma- 
chine is  16  holes  in  the  inch  for  ten  bobbins  transversely.  Circular  bolt  double  tier 
machines  can  turn  off  by  steam  power  fully  360  racks  each  day  of  18  hours,  with  a 
relay  of  superintendents. 

llie  number  of  new  mechanical  contrivances  to  which  this  branch  of  maou&cture  haa 
given  rise,  is  altogether  unparalleled  in  any  other  department  of  the  arts.  Since 
Mr.  Heathcote*s  first  successful  patent,  in  1809,  a  great  many  other  patents  have 
been. granted  for  making  lace.  In  the  year  1811,  Mr.  Morley,  then  of  Nottingham, 
invented  his  straight  bolt  frame,  more  simple  in  construction,  better  combined,  and 
more  easy  in  its  movements,  than  the  preceding  maclrines ;  but  the  modest  inventor 
did  not  secure  it,  as  he  might  have  done,  by  patent  The  pusher  machine  was  in- 
vented in  the  same  year,  by  Samuel  Mart  and  James  Clark,  also  of  Nottingham.  The 
following  year  is  remarkable  in  the  history  of  the  lace  trade,  for  the  invention  of  the 
circular  bolt  machine,  by  Mr.  Morley— a  mechanism  possessing  all  the  advanUges  of 
his  straight  bolt  machine,  without  its  disadvantages. 

Nearly  at  the  same  time  Mr.  John  Leaver  brought  fbrward  the  lever  machine,  con* 
Jointly  with  one  Turton,  both  of  New  Radford,  near  Nottingham.  About  the  year 
1817,  or  1818,  Mr.  Heatbcote  applied  the  rotatory  movement  to  the  circular  bolt 
machine,  and  mounted  a  manufaustory  on  thai  plan,  by  mechanical  power,  at  Tiverton, 
after  he  and  his  partner,  Mr.  Boden,  had  been  driven  from  Loughborough,  in  1816,  by 
the  atrocious  violence  of  the  frame-destroying  Luddites. 

Such  ha9  been  the  progress  of  improvement  and  economy  in  this  manufiicture,  that 
the  cost  of  labour  in  making  a  rack,  whieh  was,  twenty  years  ago,  3«.  Sd.,  or  4S  pence^ 
is  now  not  more  than  one  penny.  The  prices  of  this  beautiful  febric  have  fallen  in  an 
equally  remarkable  manner.  At  the  former  period,  a  24  rack  piece,  five  quarters  broad, 
fetched  17/.  sterling,  in  the  wholesale  market;  the  same  is  now  sold  for  7s.!  The 
consequence  is,  that  in  lace  decoration,  the  maid  servant  may  now  be  more  sumptuously 
arrayed  than  her  mistress  could  afford  to  be  twenty  years  aga 

LACQUER,  is  a  varnish,  consisting  chiefly  of  a  solution  of  pale-sbell-lao  in  alcohol, 
tinged  with  saffron,  annotto,  or  other  colouring  matters.     See  Varmxsh. 

LACTIC  ACID.  (Aeide  Laeti^net  Fr.;  Mikkntun,  Germ.)  This  acid  was  dis. 
covered  by  Scheele  in  buttermilk,  where  it  exists  most  abundantly ;  but  it  is  present 
also  in  fresh  milk  in  small  quantity,  and  communicates  to  it  the  property  of  reddening 
litmus  Lactic  acid  may  be  detected  in  all  the  fluids  of  the  animal  body }  either  free 
or  saturated  with  alkaline  matter. 

Scheele  obtained  this  acid  by  evaporating  the  sour  whey  of  clotted  milk  to  an  eighth 
part  of  its  bulk,  saturating  this  remainder  with  slaked  lime,  in  order  to  throw  down  the 
subphosphate  of  lime  held  in  solution,  filtering  the  liquor,  diluting  it  with  thrice  its 
weight  of  water,  and  precipitating  the  lime  circumq>ectlyt  by  the  gradual  addition  of 
oxalic  acid.  He  next  filtered,  evaporated  to  dryness  on  a  water  bath,  and  digested  the 
residuum  in  strong  alcohol,  which  dissolved  the  lactic  acid,  and  \eh  the  sugar  of  milk. 
On  evaporating  off  tlie  alcohol,  the  acid  was  obtained.  As  thus  procured,  it  requires 
to  be  purified  by  saturation  with  carbonate  of  lead  (pure  white  lead),  and  precipiuting 
the  solution  of  this  lactate  with  sulphate  of  sine,  not  added  in  excess.  Sulphate  of  lead 
falls,  and  the  supernatant  lactate  of  zinc  being  evaporated  affords  crystals,  at  first  brown, 
but  which  become  colourless  on  being  dissolved  and  re-crystallized  twice  or  thrice.  If 
the  sulphuric  acid  of  the  dissolved  salt  be  thrown  down  by  water  of  baryta,  the  liquid 
when  filtered  and  evaporated  yields  a  pure  lactic  acid,  of  a  syrupy  consistence,  colour* 
less  and  void  of  smell.  It  has  a  pungent  acid  taste,  which  it  loses  almost  entirely  when 
moderately  diluted  with  water.  It  does  not  crystallize.  Its  salts,  with  the  exception 
of  those  of  magnesia  and  zmc,  have  a  gummy  appearance,  and  are  very  soluble  in 
alcohol,  unless  they  hold  an  excess  of  base.  Lactic  acid  consisU  of  44*93  carbon ; 
6*55  hydrogen ;  48*53  oxygen.  It  contains  9*92  per  cent,  of  water.  It  has  not  hither- 
to been  applied  to  any  use  in  the  arts,  except  by  the  Dutch  in  their  old  process  of 
bleaching  linen  with  sour  milk.     See  Fbrmcmtatxon. 

New  method  of  prtparing. —The  following  process  for  procuring  lactic  acid  and 
the  lactates  is  so  simple,  as  to  merit  a  preference  over  all  others  heretofore  proposed  $ 
It  is  as  follows:— ••Take  S  or  4  litres  (litre- 1 •76  pint)  of  milk,  into  which 
you  pour  a  solution  of  from  SOO  to  300  grammes  (gramme— 15-438  grs.  Troy.)  of 
sugar  of  milk ;  the  liquor  is  exposed  to  the  air  in  an  open  vessel  fbr  some  days,  at 
a  temperature  of  ftom  5^  to  6S^  Fahr.  It  will  then  be  found  to  have  become  very 
acid,  and  is  to  be  saturated  with  bicarbonate  of  soda.     After  the  Upse  of  84  or 
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86'hourt  it  bccoiriM  •gain  acid,  and  must  be  saturated  aneir,  repeating  the  process, 
until  the  vbole  of  the  sugar  of  milk  has  been  converted  into  lactic  acid.  When  it  is 
eoosidered  that  the  transformation  is  eomplete,  the  milk  must  be  boiled  to  coagulate 
the  caseum ;  the  liquid  is  next  to  be  filtered  and  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  syrup, 
taking  care  that  the  temperature  be  moderate,  llse  product  of  evaporation  is  taken  up 
by  alcohol  at  38^  which  dissolves  the  lactate  of  soda.  Into  this  alcoholic  solution  an 
adequate  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  is  to  be  poured ;  the  resulting  sulphate  of  soda  falls 
down,  and  the  liquor  by  filtration  and  evaporation  affords  lactic  acid  almost  pure. 
To  obtain  it  in  a  state  of  great  purity,  it  may  be  saturated  with  chalk ;  the  lactate  of 
lime  crystalliaes  directly  in  white  granulea,  whence  we  can  separate  the  lactic  acid  by 
the  ordinary  means. 

It  is  evident  the  lactic  acid  may  be  saturated  witfa  any  other  base,  and  afford 
expeditiously  crysUlHted  lactates. 

LACTOMETER  is  the  name  of  an  instrument  for  estimating  the  quality  of 
milk,  called  also  a  Gahutomtter,  The  moat  convenient  form  of  apparatus  would  be 
a  series  of  glass  tubes  each  about  1  inch  in  diameter,  and  IS  inches  long,  graduated 
through  a  space  of  10  inches,  to  tenths  of  an  inch,  -having  a  stop-cock  at  the  bottom, 
aad  suspended  upright  in  a  frame.  The  average  milk  of  the  cow  being  poured  in  to  the 
height  of  10  inches,  as  soon  as  the  cream  has  all  separated  at  top,  the  thickness  of  its 
body  may  be  measured  by  the  scale;  and  then  the  skim-milk  may  be  run  off  below 
into  a  hydrometer  glass,  in  order  to  determine  its  density,  or  relative  richness  in  caseous 
matter,  and  dilution  with  water. 

LAKES.  Under  this  title  are  eomprised  all  those  colours  which  consist  of  a  vege- 
table dye,  combined  by  precipitation  with  a  white  earthy  basis,  which  is  usually  alumina. 
IIm  general  method  of  preparation  is  to  add  to  the  coloured  infusion  a  solution  of  com- 
mon alum,  or  rather  a  solution  of  alum  saturated  vrith  potash,  especially  when  the  in- 
Alston  has  been  made  with  the  aid  of  acids.  At  first  only  a  slight  precipitate  falls, 
consisting  of  alumina  and  the  colouring  matter;  but  on  adding  potash,  a  copious 
precipitation  ensues,  of  the  alumina  associated  with  the  dye.  When  the  dyes  are  not 
injured,  but  are  rather  brightened  by  alkalis,  the  above  process  is  reversed  ;  a  decoction 
of  the  dye-stuff  is  made  with  an  alkaline  liquor,  and  when  it  is  filtered,  a  solution  of 
alum  is  poured  into  it.  The  third  method  is  practicable  only  with  substances  having 
a  great  afllnity  for  subsulplutte  of  alumina;  it  consists  in  agitating  recently  precipitated 
alumina  with  th^deeoetion  of  the  dye. 

Ydlow  lake*  are  made  with  a  decoction  of  Persian  or  Fiench  berries,  to  which 
some  potash  or  soda  is  added ;  into  Uie  mixture  a  solution  of  alum  is  to  be  poured  as 
long  as  any  precipitate  falls.  The  precipitate  must  be  filtered,  washed,  and  formed  into 
cakes,  and  dried.  A  lake  may  be  made  in  the  same  way  with  quercitron,  taking  the 
precaution  to  purify  the  decoction  of  the  dye-stuff  with  buttermilk  or  glue.  After 
filtering  the  lake  it  may  be  brightened  with  a  solution  of  tin.  Annotto  lake  is  formed 
by  dissolving  the  dye-stuff  in  a  weak  alkaline  lye,  and  adding  alum  water  to  the  solution. 
Solution  of  tin  gives  tliis  lake  a  lemon  yellow  cast ;  acids  a  reddish  tint. 

Red  iakea, — The  finest  of  these  is  earmi»«. 

This  beautiful  pigment  was  accidentally  diKOvered  by  a  Franciscan  monk  at  Pisa. 
He  formed  an  extract  of  cochineal  with  salt  of  tartar,  in  order  to  employ  it  as  a 
medicine,  and  obtained,  on  the  addition  of  an  acid  to  it,  a  fine  red  precipiute.  Homberg 
published  a  process  for  preparing  it,  in  1656.  Carmine  is  the  colouring  matter  of 
eochineal,  prepared  by  precipitation  from  a  decoction  of  the  drug.  Its  composition 
varies  according  to  the  mode  of  making  it.  The  ordinary  carmine  b  prepared  with 
alum,  and  consists  of  carminiwm  (see  Cochinxal),  a  little  animal  matter,  alumina,  and 
sulphuric  acid.     See  Caxminx. 

Oarminated  hhe,  called  lake  of  Florence,  Paris,  or  Vienna.  For  making  this  pig. 
ment,  the  liquor  is  usually  employed  which  is  decanted  from  the  carmine  process, 
into  this,  newly  precipitated  alumina  is  put ;  the  mixture  is  stirred,  and  heated  a  little, 
but  not  too  much.  Whenever  the  alumina  has  absorbed  the  colour,  the  mixture  is 
allowed  to  settle,  and  the  liquor  is  drawn  oflU 

Sometimes  alum  is  dissolved  in  the  decoction  of  cochineal,  and  potash  is  then  added, 
to  throw  down  the  alumina  in  combination  with  the  oolo^ring  matter ;  but  in  this  way 
an  indifferent  pigment  is  obtained.  Occasionally,  solution  of  tin  is  added,  to  brighten 
the  dye. 

A  lake  may  be  obtuned  from  kermes,  in  the  same  way  as  from  cochineal ;  but  now 
it  is  seldom  had  recourse  to. 

BraziUwood  lakes.  —  Brazil  wood  is  to  be  boiled  in  a  proper  quantity  of  water  for  1$ 
minutes;  then,  alum  and  solution  of  tin  being  added,  the  liquor  is  to  be  filtered,  and  a 
Solution  of  potash  poured  in  as  long  as  it  occasions  a  precipitate.  This  is  separated  by 
the  filter,  washed  in  pure  water,  miied  with  a  little  gum  water,  and  made  into  cake& 
Or,- the  Braxil  wood  may  be  boiled  along  with  a  little  vinegar,  the  decoction  filtered. 
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alum  and  salt  of  tin  added,  and  then  potash-lye  poured  in  to  prtieipitate  the 'lake*  For 
1  pound  of  Bnsil  wood,  30  to  40  pounds  of  water,  and  from  1^  to  2  pounds  of  alum, 
may  be  taken,  in  producing  a  deep  red  lake;  or,  the  same  proportions  with  half  ^ 
pound  of  solution  of  tin.  If  the  potash  be  added  in  excess,  the  tint  will  become  violets 
Cream  of  tartar  occasions  a  brownish  cast. 

MeuUer  lake.  —  A-  fine  lake  may  be  obtained  from  madder,  by  washing  it  in  cold 
water  as  long  as  it  gives  out  colour ;  then  sprinkling  some  solution  of  tin  over  it,  and 
setting  it  aside  for  some  days.  A  gentle  heat  may  also  be  applied.  The  red  liquor 
must  be  then  separated  by  the  filter,  and  decomposed  by  the  addition  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  when  a  fine  red  precipitate  will  be  obtained.  Or,  the  reddish-brown  colouring 
matter  of  a  decoction  of  madder  may  be  first  separated  by  acetate  of  lead,  and  then  the 
rose-red  colour  with  alum.  Or,  rosidder  tied  up  in  a  bag  is  boiled  in  water ;  to  the 
decoction  alum  is  added,  and  then  potash.  The  precipitate  should  be  washed  with 
boiling  water,  till  it  ceases  to  tinge  it  yellow ;  and  it  is  then  to  be  dried. 

The  following  process  merits  a  preference. 

Diffuse  2  pounds  of  ground  madder  in  4  quarts  of  water,  and  after  a  maceration  of  10 
minutes,  strain  and  squeeze  the  grounds  in  a  press.  Repeat  this  maceration,  &c  twice 
upon  the  same  portion  of  madder.  It  will  now  have  a  fine  rose  colour.  It  must  then 
be  mixed  with  5  or  6  pounds  of  water  and  half  a  pound  of  bruised  alum,  and  heated  upon 
a  water  bath  for  S  or  4  hours,  with  the  addition  of  water,  as  it  evaporates,  after  which 
the  whole  must  be  thrown  upon  a  filter  cloth.  The  liquor  which  passes  is  to  be  filtered 
through  paper,  and  then  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  potash.  If  the  potash  be  added 
in  three  successive  doses,  three  different  lakes  will  be  obtained,  of  successively  diminish- 
ing beauty.     The  precipitates  must  be  washed  till  the  water  comes 'off  colourless. 

Blue  Ittiet  are  hardly  ever  prepared,  as  indigo^  prussian  blue^  cobalt  blue,  and  ultra« 
marine,  answer  every  purpose  of  blue  pigments^ 

Green  lakeM  are  made  by  a  mixture  of  yellow  lakes  with  blue  pigments ;  but  chrome 
yellows  mixed  with  blues  produce  almost  all  the  requisite  shades  ofgreen. 

LAMINABLE  is  said  of  a  metal  which  may  be  extcifded  1^  passing  between 
steel  or  hardened  (chilled)  cast-iron  rollers. 

For  a  description  of  metal  rolling  presses,  see  laow  and  Mint  ;  and 

For  a  table  of  the  relative  laminabiJity  of  metals,  see  DvcnUrr.  ~ 

LAMIUM  ALBUM,  or  the  dead  nettle,  is  said  by  Leuchs  to  afford  in  its  learesa 
greenish-yellow  dye.  The  L,  purpureum  dyes  a  reddish-gray  with  salt  of  tin,  and  a 
greenish  tint  with  iron  liquor. 

LAMPS  differ  so  much  in  principle,  form,  and  constnlction;  as  to  render  their 
description  impossible,  as  a  general  subject  of  manufiicture.  In  fa£i,  thtf  operations  of 
the  lampist,  like  those  of  the  blacksmith,  cabinet-maker,  cooper,  coppersmith,  tinman, 
turner,  &e.,  belong  to  a  treatise  upon  ban^eraft  trades,  I  shall  here,  however,  intro- 
duce a  tabular  view  of  the  relative  light  and  economy  of  the  lamps  most  generally 
known. 


Intensity  of  Light  daring 

Klndofl^unpt. 

Mesnof 
7  boars. 

CoQMmip. 
tion  per  hour 

Light  from 
lOOpart* 

1 

s 

3 

4 

6 

6 

In  grsmmes. 

of  oil. 

hour 

hours 

hours 

hoars 

hours 

hours 

1.  Mechanical   lamp 

of  Cared 

. 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

100 

42 

2S8 

2.  Fountain      lamp. 

and  a  cliinmey 

with  flat  wick  - 

100 

98 

98 

97 

96 

96 

125 

11 

113 

3.  Dome  argand 

103 

90 

72 

61 

42 

34 

31 

26-714 

116 

4.  Sinumbra  lamp    - 

102 

95 

83 

81 

78 

66 

56 

37-145 

150 

5.  Do.    with    foun- 

100 

90 

70 

52 

41 

32 

85 

43 

197 

6.  Do.  with  another 

beak 

100 

97 

95 

92 

89 

86 

41 

18 

227 

7.    Girard*8    hyd#o* 

static  lamp       • 

101 

96 

84 

81 

76 

70 

63-66 

34-714 

182 

8.    ITiilorier's        or 

Parker's     ditto 

lamp 

106 

103 

100 

94 

92 

90 

107-66 

51-143    . 

215 

D  2 
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In  the  above  table,  Ibr  the  purpose  of  eomparing  the  suceesiiTe  degrees  of  intensity, 
100  represents  the  mean  intensity  of  light  during  the  first  hour.  The  quantity  of 
oil  consumed  per  hour  ie  given  in  grammes,  c^  15)  grains  eaeh.  The  last  column 
expresses  the  quantity  of  light  produced  with  a  like  ooiisumption  of  oU,  which  was  in  all 
eases  100  grammes.     See  Cakdlbs. 

The  following  table  of  M.  Peclet  is  perhaps  more  instruetiTe :  — 


Ooit. 

MstttTS  of  the  Light. 

iDteniity. 

Conainnp. 
tloii  p«T 
hour  In 

grammes. 

Fit  pro. 
ductng  the 
BsmeUght. 

Cost  per 
hour. 

\SSgt. 

of  light 
per  hour. 

franc*. 

Cent$. 

Grmmmn. 

CtnU, 

1.   Mechanical  lamp     - 

100 

42 

1-40 

5-8 

42 

5-8 

2.   Flat-wick  mechani- 

cal do. 

12-05 

11 

1-40 

1-5 

88 

12-3 

3.  Hemispherical  dome 

lamp 

31 0 

26-714 

1-40 

37 

86-16 

12-0 

4.  Sinumbra  lamp 

85 

43 

1-40 

6  0 

50  58 

70 

5.   lyo.    with  a  Utersl 

founuin  or  vase  - 

41 

18 

1-40 

2-5 

43-90 

61 

6.   Do.  with  a  founUin 

above 

90 

43 

1-40 

60 

47  77 

6-6 

7.   Girard*s   hydrosUtic 

lamp           • 

63-66 

34-71 

1-40 

4-8 

54-52 

7-6 

8,  Tbilorier*sorParker*s 

do.     .         -        . 

107-66 

5M43 

1-40 

7-1 

47  5 

6H 

9.   Candle,  6  in  lb. 

10  66 

8-51 

1-40 

1-2 

70-35 

9-8 

10.      Da     8  in  do. 

8-74 

7-51 

1-40 

lO 

85-92 

12-0 

11.       Do.  6  with  smaller 

wick 

7-50 

7-42 

2-40 

1-7 

98-93 

23-7 

13.  Was  candle,  5  in  lb. 

13-61 

8-71 

7-60 

5-7 

64-04 

48-6 

IS.  Sperm  candle,     do. 

14*40 

8-92 

7*60 

5-8 

61-94 

47-8 

14.  Stearine  candlei  do. 

14-30 

935 

6\X) 

5  5 

65-24 

371 

15.   Coal  gas 

127 

136  litres 

SO 

107  litres 

3-9 

16.  OU  gas  • 

127 

136  do. 

50 

30 

3-9 

The  light  of  the  mechanical  lamp  is  greatly  over-rated  relatively  to  that  of  gas.  The 
vost  of  the  former  is  at  least  10.  times  greater  than  of  the  latter,  in  London« 

The  leading  novelty  under  this  title,  is  the  construction  of  lamps  for  burning  spirits 
of  turpentine,  in  the  place  of  the  fitt  oils  which  alone  have  been  in  use  from  the  most 
remote  ages  down  to  the  present  time.  Seyeral  patents  have  recently  been  obtained  for 
these  lamps,  under  the  ^ntasttc  title  of  Campkinej  one  by  Mr.  William  Young,  and 
another  by  Messrs.  Rayner  and  Carter,  as  the  invention  of  a  working  miner—  Roberts, 
Having  been  employed  by  the  proprietors  of  these  patents  to  ermine  the  performances 
of  their  respective  lamps,  I  here  insert  the  two  reports  drawn  up  by  me  on  these 
occasions :  — 

**  Ttie  Vesta  Lamp,  burning  with  its  utmost  brilliancy,  without  smoke,  emits  m 
light  equal  to  very  nearly  twelve  wax  or  sperm  candles  of  three  or  four  to  the  pound ; 
and  in  so  doing,  it  consumes  eicactly  one  imperial  pint  of  spirits  of  turpentine  (value 
sixpence  retail)  in  ten  hours;  hence  the  cost  per  hour  for  a  light  equal  to  ten  such 
candles  is  one  halfpenny ;  whereas  that  firom  wax  eandles  would  be  nearly  sixpence ; 
from  spermaceti  dittoi,  fivepence;  from  stearine  ditto,  fourpence;  from  Palmer's 
spreading  wick  ditto,  nearly  threepence  ;  from  tallow  moulds  S^L  ;  firom  sperm  oil  in 
Carcel*s  Mechanical  French  Lamp,  1^. 

•*  One  peculiar  advantage  of  the  Vesta  Lamp  is  the  snowy  whiteness  of  its  light,  which 
is  such  as  to  dUplay  the  more  delicate  colours  of  natural  and  artificial  objects,  flowers, 
paintings,  &c  in  their  true  tints,  instead  of  the  degraded  hues  visible  by  the  light  of 
candles  and  ordinary  oil  lamps.  * 

**  The  siae  of  the  flame  firom  which  so  much  light  is  emitted  in  the  Vesta  I^mp, 
is  greatly  smaller  than  that  of  oil  or  gas  Argand  flames  of  equal  intensity  ;  a  circum* 
stance  to  be  accounted  for  from  the  difference  in  chemical  compoeition  between  spirits 
of  turpentine  and  fat  oils.  The  spirits  consist  entirely  of  carbon  and  hydrogen ;  in  the 
proportion  of  88|  of  the  former  element,  and  11|  of  the  Utter,  in  lOO  parts;  and  they 
oonsume  328  parts  of  oxygen ;  whereas  sperm  and  other  unctuous  oils  consist  of  78 
parts  of  carbon,  11 J  of  hydrogen,  and  10}  of  oxygen.  In  100  parts;  and  these  oonsume 
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only  287*8  of  oxygen,  in  being  burnt ;  because  the  oxygen  already  present  in  the  ml  \ 
neutralises  2*6  parts  of  the  carbon  and  0*4  of  the  hydrogen,  thus  leaving  only  85|  parts    ] 
of  tlie  combustible  elements  for  the  atmosphere  to  burn.     For  this  reason,  87J  parts  by  J 
weight  of  spirits  of  turpentine^  will  consume  as  much  oxygen  as  100  parts  of  sperm  \ 
oil ;  and  will  afford,  moreover,  a  more  vivid  light,  because  they  contain  no  oxide,  as  *>^ 
fat  oils  do,  which  serves  to  damp  the  combustion.     In  the  spirits  of  turpentine,  the 
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affinity  of  its  elements  for  oxygen  is  entire,  whereas  in  fht  oil  the  affinity  is  partially  /  | 
neutralized  by  the  oxides  it  contains ;  somewhat  as  the  flame  ot  spirits  of  wine  is  ^y 
weakened  by  their  dilution  with  water. 

*<  Among  the  many  applications  of  science  to  the  useful  arts,  for  which  the  present  v 
age  is  so  honourably  distinguished,  few  are  more  meritorious   th|in   the   Camphine  ^\ 
lamps,  by  which  we  can  produce  a  snow-white  flame   from    the  cleanly,  colourless      \ 
spirits  of  turpentine — •  pure  combustible  fluid,  in  place  of  the  smeary   rank   oils        A 
which  contain  a  seventh  part  of  incombustible  matter.     Being  so  rich  in  hydro-carbon,         1 
the  spirits  require  peculiar  artifices  for  complete  consumption  and  the  development  of        J 
their  full  power  of  yielding  light  without  smoke  or  smelL     This  point  of  perfection        I 
seems  to  be  happily  attained  by  the  invention  of  the  two  parallel  flat  rings,  in  the       / 
Paragon  lamp,  a  larger  and  smaller,  forming  a  cone  round  the  margin  of  the  wick,     / 
which  cause  a  rapid  reverberation  of  the  air  against  tlie  flame :  thus  consuming  every    C 
particle  of  volatilized  vapour,  and  adding  energy  to  the  luminous  undulations.     Hence     \ 
the  patent  Paragon  lamp  in  full  action  emits  a  light  equal  to  that  of  sixteen  wax     | 
candies,  three  to  the  pound,  but  of  better  quality,  approaching  in  purity  to  that  of  the     I 
sun-beam, — therefore  capable  of  displaying  natural  and  artificial  objects  in  their  true    / 
colours.     But  these  lamps  are  very  apt  to  smoke.  / 

"  One  imperial  pint  of  rectified  spirits  of  turpentine,  value  6d.  retail,  will  bum  for/ 
twelve  hours  in  this  lamp,  atTordiog  all  the  time  the  illumination  of  eleven  wax  candles. 

**  The  Paragon  Camphine  lamp  is  attended  with  no  danger  in  use. 

**  The  Cost,  as  compared  with  other  Lamps  or  Candles,  is  as  follows  :  viz — 

PEE   HOUR. 

Paragon  Camphine  Lamp  (equal  to  II  wax  candles,)  less  than  One  Halfpenny. 


Wax  Candles 

Spermaceti  ditto 

Adamantean  Wax  (Stearic  Acid) 

Palmer*s  Spread- Wick  Candles 

Cocoa  Nut  Candles 

Moulds  (Tallow) 

Careers  Lamp,  with  Sperm  oil 


2" 
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See  Illumivatiok,  Cost  of,  for  a  description  of  an  excellent  oil  lamp. 
LAMP  OF  DAVY  consists  of  a  common  oil  lamp,  surmounted  with  a  covered 
cylinder  of  wire  gauze,  for  transmitting  light  to  the  miner  with- 
out endangering  the  kindling  of  the  atmosphere  of  fire-damp 
which  may  surround  him ;.  because  carburetted  hydrogen,  in 
passing  through  the  meshes  of  the  cylindric  cover,  gets  cooled  by 
the  conducting  power  of  the  metallic  gauze,  below  the  point  of  iu 
accension. 

The  apertures  in  the  gauze  should  not  be  more  than  l-20th  of 
an  inch  square.  Since  the  fire-damp  is  not  inflamed  by  ignited 
wire,  the  thickness  of  the  wire  is  not  of  importance,  but  wire  fron> 
l-40th  to  i-60th  of  an  inch  in  diameter  is  the  most  convenient 

The  cage  or  cylinder  should  be  made  by  double  joinings,  the 

gauze  being  folded  over  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  no  apertures. 

When  it  is  cylindrical,  it  should  not  be  more  than  two  inches  in 

diameter;  because  iu  larger  cylinders  the  combustion  of  the  fire* 

damp  renders  the  top  inconveniently  hot ;  a  double  top  is  always 

a  proper  precaution,  fixed  ^  or  }  of 

an  inch  above  the  first  top.     See 

Jig.  839. 

The  gauze  cylinder  should  be  fas. 
tened  to  the  lamp  by  a  screw  bt  Jiff, 
840.,  of  four'or  five  turns,  and  fitted 
to  the  screw  by  a  tight  ring.  All 
joinings  in  the  lamp  should  be  made 
with  hard  solder;  as  the  security 
depends  upon  the  circumstance, 
that  no  aperture  exists  in  the  appa- 
ratus, larger  than  in  the  wire-gauze. 
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The  parte  of  the  1a»p  ai«, 

1.  The  brass  cistern  a,  d;  Jig,  840.,  which  conteini  the  oil.  It  is  pierced  at  one  side  of 
the  centre  with  a  vertical  narrow  tube,  nearly  filled  with  a  wire  which  is  recurred  above, 
at  the  level  of  the  burner,  to  trim  the  wick,  by  acting  on  the  lower  end  of  the*  wire  s 
with  the  fingers.     It  is  called  the  safety-trimmer. 

2.  The  rim  h  is  the  screw  neck  for  fixing  on  the  gauie  cylinder,  in  which  the  wire- 
gauze  cover  is  fixed,  and  which  is  fiutened  to  the  cistern  by  a  screw  fitted  to  6. 

3.  An  aperture  c  for  supplying  oil.  It  is  fitted  with  a  screw  or  a  cork,  and  communi- 
cates with  the  bottom  of  the  cistern  by  a  tube  at  /.    A  central  aperture  for  the  wick. 

4.  The  wire-gauae  cylinder,  ftg.  839.,  which  should  not  have  less  than  6i5  apertures 
to  the  square  inch. 

5.  The  scoond  top,  ]  of  an  inch  above  the  first,  surmounted  by  a  brass  or  copper  plate, 
to  which  the  ring  of  suapensicm  may  be  fixed.  It  is  covered  with  a  wire  cap  in  the 
figure. 

6.  Four  or  six  thick  vertical  wires,  ^  ^  ^  ^y  Joining  the  cistern  below  with  the  top 
plate,  and  serving  as  protecting  pillars  round  the  cage.  ^  is  a  screw-pin  to  fix  the  cover, 
so  that  it  shall  not  become  loosened  by  accident  or  carelessness.  The  oil-cistern/^.  840. 
is  drawn  upon  a  larger  scale  than  Jig,  839.,  to  show  its  minuter  parts. 

When  the  wire-gauze  8afo>lamp  is  lighted  and  introduced  into  an  atmosphere  gradually 
mixed  with  fire-dunp,  the  first  effect  of  the  fire-damp  is  to  increase  the  length  and  size 
of  the  flame.  When  the  inflammable  gas  forms  so  much  as  1-1  Sth  of  the  volume  of  the 
air,  the  cylinder  becomes  filled  with  a  fieeble  blue  flame,  while  the  flame  of  the  wick 
appears  bumbg  brightly  within  the  blue  flame.  Tlie  light  of  the  wick  augmente  till 
the  fire-damp  increases  to  l-6th  or  I -5th,  when  it  is  lost  in  the  flame  of  the  fire-damp, 
which  in  this  caae  fills  the  cylinder  with  a  pretty  strong  light.  As  long  as  any  explorim 
mixture  of  gas  exists  in  contact  with  the  lamp,  so  long  it  will  give  light ;  and  when  it  is 
extinguished,  which  happens  whenever  the  foul  air  constitutes  so  much  as  1-dd  of  the 
volume  of  the  atmosphere,  the  air  is  no  longer  proper  for  respiration ;  for  though  animal 
life  will  continue  where  flame  is  extinguished,  yet  it  is  always  with  suflTering.  By 
fixing  a  coil  of  platinum  wire  above  the  wick,  ignition  may  be  maintained  in  the  metal 
when  the  lamp  itself,  is  extinguished.;  and  from  this  ignited  wire  the  wick  may  be 
again  rekindled,  on  carrying  it  into  a  less  inflammable  atmosphere. 

**  We  have. frequently  used  the  lamps  where  the  explosive  mixture  was  so  high  as 
to  heat  the  wire-gauze  red-hot ;  but  on  examining  a  lamp  which  has  been  in  constant 
use  for  three  months,  and  occasionally  subjected  to  this  degree  of  heat,  I  cannot  perceive 
that  the  gauze  cylinder  of  iron  wire  is  at  all  impaired.  I  have  not,  however,'  thought 
it  prudent,  in  our  present  state  of  experience,  to  persist  in  unng  the  lamps  under  such 
circumstances,  because  I  have  observed,  that  in  such  situations  the  particles  of  coal 
dust  floating  in  the  air,  fire  at  the  gas  burning  within  the  cylinder,  and  fly  off  in 
small  luminous  sparks.  This  appearance,  I  must  confess,  alarmed  me  in  the  first  in- 
vtanoe,  but  experience  soon  proved  that  it  was  not  dangerous. 

**  Besides  the  fecilities  afforded  by  this  invention  to  the  working  of  coal-mines 
abounding  in  fire-damp,  it  has  enabled  the  directors  and  superintendents  to  ascertain, 
with  the  utmost  precision  and  expedition,  both  the  presence,  the  quantity,  and  correct 
situation  of  the  gas.  Instead  of  creeping  inch  by  inch  with  a  candle,  as  is  usual,  along 
the  galleries  of  a  mine  suspected  to  contain  fire-damp,  in  order  to  ascertain  its  presence, 
we  walk  firmly  on  with  the  safe-lsmps,  and,  with  the  utmost  confidence,  prove  ^e  actual 
state  of  the  mine.  By  observing  attentively  the  several  appearances  upon  the  flame  of 
the  lamp,  in  an  examination  of  this  kind,  the  cause  of  accidents  which  happened  to 
the  most  experienced  and  cautious  miners  is  completely  developed ;  and  this  has  hitherto 
been  in  a  great  measure  matter  of  mere  conjecture. 

"  It  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  enlarge  upon  the  national  advantages  which  must 
necessarily  result  from  an  invention  calculated  to  prolong  our  supply  of  mineral  coal, 
beeause  I  think  them  obvious  tp  every  reflecting  mind ;  but  I  cannot  conclude  without 
expressing  my  highest  sentiments  of  admiration  for  those  talents  which  have  developed 
the  properties,  and  controlled  the  power,  of  one  of  the  most  dangerous  elements  which 
human  enterprise  has  hitherto  had  to  encounter.** — See  Letter  to  Sir  H.  Davy,  in 
Journal  of  Science,  vol.  i.  p.  S02.,  by  John  Buddie,  Esq.,  generally  and  justly  esteemed 
one  of  the  most  scientific  coal-miners  in  the  kingdom. 

Mr.  Buddie,  in  a  letter  dated  21st  August,  1835,  which  is  published  in  Dr.  Davyls 
life  of  his  brother  Sir  Humphrey,  says;  — 

**  In  the  evidence  given  in  my  last  examination  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  I  stated  that  after  nearly  twenty  years'  experience  of  *  the  Davy '  with  from 
1000  to  1500  lamps  in  daily  use,  in  all  the  variety  of  circumstances  incidental  to 
coal  mining,  without  a  single  accident  having  happened  which  could  be  attributed  to 
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4  defect  in  iu  principle,  or  even  in  the  rules  for  its  practical  application,  as  laid  down 
by  Sir  Humphrey  —  I  maintained  that '  the  I>aYy  *  approximated  perfection,  as  nearly 
as  any  instrument  of  human  invention  eould  be  expected  to  do.  We  have  ascertained 
distinctly  that  the  late  explosion  did  not  happen  in  that  part  of  the  mine  where  the 
Davys  were  used.  They  were  all  found  in  a  perfect  state  after  the  accident  —  many 
of  them  in  the  hands  of  Uie  dead  bodies  of  the  sufferers.** 
LAMP.BLACK.     See  Black. 

LAMPATES  and  LAM  PIC  ACID.  When  a  spirit  of  wine  lamp  has  its  cotton 
wick  surmounted  with  a  ^iral  Coil  Of  platinum  wire,  after  lighting  it  for  a  little,  it 
may  be  blown  out,  without  ceasing  to  biurn  the  alcohol ;  for  the  coil  continues  ignited, 
and  a  ciurent  of  hot  vapour  continues  to  rise,  as  long  as  the  spirit  lasts.  This  vapour 
was  first  condensed  and  examined  by  Professor  Daniell,  who  called  it  lampic  acid.  It 
has  a  peculiar,  strongly  acid,  burning  taste,  and  a  spec  grav.  of  1  OlS.  It  possesses 
in  an  eminent  degree  the  property  of  reducing  certain  metallic  solutions ;  such  as  those 
of  platinum,  gold,  and  silver.  The  lampatet  may  be  prepared  by  saturating  the  above 
acid  with  the  alkaline  and  earthy  carbonates.     See  ALncHYDK. 

LAPIDARY,  Art  qf.  The  art  of  the  lapidary,  or  that  of  cutting,  polishing,  and 
engraving  gems,  was  known  to  the  ancients,  many  of  whom  have  left  admirable  specimens 
of  their  skUL  The  Greeks  were  passionate  lovers  of  rings  and  engraved  stones ;  and  the 
most  parsimonious  among  the  higher  classes  of  the  Cyrenians  are  said  to  have  wom  rings 
of  the  value  of  ten  minie  (about  302.  of  our  money. )  By  &r  the  greater  part  of  the  antique 
gems  that  have  reached  modem  times,  may  be  considered  as  so  many  models  for  forming 
the  taste  of  the  student  of  the  fine  arts,  and  fi>r  inspiring  his  mind  with  correct  ideas  of 
what  is  truly  beautifuL  With  the  cutting  of  the  diamond,  however,  the  ancients  were 
unacquainted,  and  hence  they  wore  it  in  its  natural  state.  Eved  in  the  middle  ages,  this 
art  was  still  unknown;  for  the  four  large  diamonds  which  enrich  the  clasp  of  the 
imperial  mantle  of  Charlemagne,  as  now  preserved  in  Paris,  are  uncut,  octahedral 
crystals.  But  the  art  of  working  diamonds  was  probably  known  in  Hindostan  and 
China,  in  very  remote  periods.  After  Louis  de  Berghen*s  discovery,  in  1476,  of  polish- 
ing two  diamonds  by  their  mutual  attrition,  all  the  finest  diamonds  were  sent  to  Holland 
to  be  cut  and  polished  by  the  Dutch  artists,  who  long  retained  a  superiority,  now  no 
longer  admitted  by  the  lapidaries  of  London  and  Paris. 

The  operation  of  gem  cutting  is  abridged  by  two  methods;  1.  by  cleavage;  2.  by 
cutting  off  slices  with  a  fine  wire,  coated  with  diamond  powder,  and  fixed  in  the  stock 
of  a  hand-saw.  Diamond  is  the  only  precious  stone  which  is  cut  and  polished  with 
diamond  powder,  soaked  with  olive  oil,  upon  a  mill  plate  of  very  soft  steeL 

Oriental  rubies,  sapphires,  and  topaxes,  are  cut  with  diamond  powder  soaked  with 
olive  oil,  on  a  copper  wheel  The  facets  thus  formed  are  afterwards  polished  on  anotlier 
copper  wheel,  with  tripoli,  tempered  with  water. 

Emeralds,  hyacinths,  amethysts,  garnets,  agates,  and  other  softer  stones,  are  cut  at  a 
lead  wheel,  with  emery  and  water ;  and  are  polished  on  a  tin  wheel  with  tripoli .  and 
water,  or,  still  better,  on  a  zinc  wheel,  with  putty  of  tin  and  water. 

The  more  tender  precious  stones,  and  even  the  pastes,  are  cut  on  a  mill-wheel  of 
hard  wood,  with  emery  and  water ;  and  are  polished  with  tripoli  and  water,  on  another 
wheel  of  hard  wood. 

Since  the  lapidary  employs  always  the  same  tools,  whatever  be  the  stone  which  he  cuts 
or  polislies,  and  since  the  wheel  discs  alone  vary,  as  also  the  substance  he  uses  with  them, 
we  shall  desoribe,  first  of  all,  his  apparatus,  and  then  the  manipulations  for  diamond-cut- 
ting, which  are  applicable  to  every  species  of  stone. 

Tlie  lapidaiy's  mill,  or  wheel,  is  shewn  in  perspective  in  fy,  841.      It  consists  of 

a  strong  frame  made  of  oak  carpentry,  with 
tenon  and  mortised  joints,  bound  together 
with  strong  bolts  and  screw  nu^  Its  form  is 
a  paraUelopiped  of  from  8  to  9  feet  long,  hf 
from  6  to  7  high ;  and  about  2  feet  broad. 
These  dimensions  are  large  enough  to  con- 
tain two  cutting  wheels  alongride  of  each 
other,  as  represented  in  the  figure. 

Besides  the  two  sole  bars  b  b,  we  perceive 
in  the  breadth,  5  cross  bars,  c,  n,  x,  r,  a. 
The  two  extreme  bars  c  and  a,  are  a  part  of 
the  firamc'work,  and  serve  to  bind  it.  The 
two  cross-bars  d  and  r,  carry  each  in  the 
middle  of  their  length,  a  piece  of  wood  as 
thick  as  themselves,  but  only  4|  inches  long 
(}ee  flg,  842.),  Joined  solidly  by  mortises  and  tenons  with  that  cross  bar   as  well  as 
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with  the  one  placed  opposite  on  the  other  parallel  face.     These  two  piecea  are  called 
wmmer$  (lintels) ;  the  one  placed  at  d  is  the  upper ;  the  one  at  r,  the  lower. 

In  fig.  84S.  this  fiice  is  sliewn  inside,  in  order  to  explain  how  the  mill  wheel  is  placed 
and  supported.  The  same  letters  point  out  the  same  objects,  both  in  the  preceding  and 
the  following  figures. 

In  each  of  these  tummern  a  square  hole  is  cut  out,  exactly  opposite  to  the  other; 
in  which  are  adjusted  by  fiiction,  a  square  piece  of  oak  a  a, 
fig,  842.,  whose  extremities  are  perforated  with  a  conical 
bole,  which  teceives  the  two  ends  of  the  arbor  h  of  the 
wheel  I,  and  forms  its  socket.  This  square  bar  is  adjusted 
at  a  convenient  height,  by  a  double  wooden  wedge  h  h. 

The  cross  bar  in  the  taiiddle  s  supports  the  table  c  c,  a 
strong  plank  of  oak.  It  is  pierced  with  two  large  holes 
whose  centres  coincide  witli  the  centre  of  the  conical  holes 
hollowed  out  at  the  end  of  the  square  pins.  These  holes, 
of  about  6  inches  diameter  each,  are  intended  to  let  the 
arbor  pass  freely  through,  bearing  its  respective  wheeL  (See 
one  of  these  holes  at  i,  in^.  846.  below.) 

Each  wheel  is  composed  of  an  iron  arbor  u,  fig.  843.9 
of  a  grinding-wheel  i,  which  differs  in  substance  according 
to  circumstances,  as  already  stated,  and  of  the  pulley  j,  fur- 
nished with  several  grooves  (see  /^.  844.),  which  has  a 
square  fit  upon  tlie  arbor.  The  arbor  carries  a  collet  d,  on 
A.  which  are  4  iron  pegs  or  pins  that  enter  into  the  wheel  to 
fitften  it. 

The  wheel  plate,  of  which  the  ground  plan  is  shown  at  k, 
is  hollowed  out  towards  its  centre  to  half  its  thickness ; 
when  it  is  in  its  position  on  the  arbor,  as  indicated  mfig. 
844',  a  washer  or  ferrule  of  wrought  iron  is  put  over  it,  and 
secured  in  its  place  by  a  double  wedge.  In  fig,  844.  the 
wheel-plate  is  represented  in  section,  that  the  connection  of 
the  whole  parts  may  be  seen. 

A  board  g  (see  fig.  841.  and  fig.  849.),  about  7|  inches 
high,  is  fixed  to  the  part  of  the  firame  opposite  to  the  side 
at  wiiich  the  lapidary  works,  and  it  prevents  the  substances 
made  use  of  in  the  cutting  and  polisliing,  from  being  thrown 
to  a  distance  by  the  centrifugal  fierce  of  the  wheel-plate. 

Behind  this  apparatus  is  mounted  for  each  grinding-plate^ 
a  large  wheel  l  (see  fig,  84 1 . ),  similar  to  a  cutler's,  but  placed 
horizontally.  This  wheel  is  grooved  round  its  circumfer- 
ence to  receive  an  endless  cord  or  band,  which  passes  round  one  of  the  grooves  of  the 
pulley  J,  fixed  below  the  wheel-plate.  Hence,  on  turning  the  fly-wheel  l,  the  plate 
revolves  with  a  velocity  relative  to  the  velocity  communicated  to  tlie  wheel  l,  and  to 
the  difference  of  diameter  of  the  wheel  l  and  the  pulley  j.  Each  wheel  l,  is  mounted 
on  an  iron  arbor,  with  a  crank  (see  M,yf^.  845.) 

The  lower  pivot  of  that  arbor  A  is  conical,  and  turns  in  a  socket  fixed  in  the  floor. 
The  great  wheel  l  rests  on  the  collet  i,  furnished  with  iu  4  iron  pins,  for  securing  the 
connection.  Above  the  wheel  an  iron  washer  is  laid,  and  the  whole  is  fixed  by  a  double 
wedge,  which  enters  into  the  mortise  I,  Ag,  845. 

Fig,  846.  exhibits  a  ground-plan  view  of  all 
this  assemblage  of  parts,  to  explain  the  structure 
of  the  machine.  Every  thing  that  stands  above 
the  upper  »ummer4tar  has  been  suppressed  in  this 
representation.  Here  we  see  the  table  c  e\  the 
upper  tummer  m ;  the  one  wheel-plate  ^  the  other 
having  been  removed  to  shew  that  the  endless  cord 
does  not  cross ;  the  two  large  wheels  l  l,  present 
in  each  machine,  the  crank  bar  n,  seen  separate 
in  fig,  847.,  which  serves  for  turning  the  wheel  u 
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bent  round  at  the  point  n,  to  embrace  the  stud  s;  the  second  p  g,  is  of  the  same 
breadth  and  thickness  as  the  first ;  and  the  third,  is  adjusted  to  the  latter  with  a  hinge 
joint,  at  the  point  q,  where  they  are  both  turned  into  a  circular  form,  to  embrace  the 
crank  m.  When  all  these  pieces  are  connected,  they  are  fixed  at  the  proper  lengths  by 
the  buckles  or  square  rings  i  1 1,  which  embrace  these  pieces,  as  is  shown  in^^  846. 

The  stud  »,  seen  in^^.  847.,  is  fixed  to  the  point  »  by  a  wedge-key  upon  the  arm  f, 
represented  separately,  and  in  perspective,  in  Jig  848.  The  labourer  seizing  the  two  up- 
right  pegs  or  handles  x  x ;  by  the  alternate  forward  and  backward  motion  of  his  arm,  he 
communicates  the  same  motion  to  the  crank  rod,  which  transmits  it  to  the  crank  of  the 
arbor  m,  and  impresses  on  that  arbor,  and  the  wheel  which  it  bears,  a  rotatory  move- 
ment. 


la     849 
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Fig.  849.  shows  piece-meal  and  in  perspectiTe,  a  part  of  the  lapidary's  wheel-milL 
There  we  see  the  table  e  c,  the  grind<plate  i,  whose  axis  is  kept  in  a  vertical  position  by 
the  two  square  plugs  a  a,  fixed  into  the  two  gummers  by  the  wedges  b  b.  On  the  two 
sides  of  the  wheel-plate  we  perceive  an  important  instrument  called  a  dial,  which  serves 
to  hold  the  stone  during  the  cutting  and  polishing.  This  instrument  has  received  lately 
important  ameliorations,  to  be  described  in  Jig.  850.  The  lapidary  holds  this  instru- 
ment in  his  hand,  he  rests  it  upon  the  iron  pins  «  u  fixed  in  the  table,  lest  he  should  be 
affected  by  the  velocity  of  the  revolving  wheel-plate.  He  loads  it  sometimes  witli 
weights  e,  e,  to  make  it  take  better  hold  of  the  grinding  plate. 

One  of  the  most  expert  lapidaries  of  Geneva  works  by  means  of  the  following  im- 
proved mechanism,  of  his  own  invention,  whereby  he  cuts  and  polishes  the  facets  with 
extreme  regularity,  converting  it  into  a  true  dial. 


850  /. 


jFt^.  850.  shows  this  improvement.     Each  of  the  two  jaws  bears  a 
large  conchoidal  cavity,  into  which  is  fitted  a  brass  ball,  which  carries 
on  its  upper  part  a  tube  e,  to  whose  extremity  is  fixed  a  dial-plate 
I  //,  engraved  with  several  concentric  circles,  divided  into  equal  parts, 
J^ —  '  f   ^^^  *^e  toothed-wheel  cutting  engine-plate,  according  to  the  number 

I    ^-1  (  of  facets  to  be  placed  in  each  cutting  range.      The  tube  receives 

with  moderate  friction  the  handle  of  the  cement  rod,  which  is  fixed 
at  the  proper  point  by  a  thumb-screw,  not  shown  in  the  figure,  being 
concealed  by  the  vertical  limb  d,  about  to  be  described. 
A  needle  or  index  g,  placed  with  a  square  fit  on  the  tail  of  the  cement  rod,  marks  by 
its  point  the  divisions  on  the  dial  plate//.  On  the  side  mn  of  the  jaw  a,  there  is 
fixed  by  two  screws,  a  limb  d,  forming  a  quadrant  whose  centre  is  supposed  to  be  at  the 
centre  of  the  ball.  This  quadrant  is  divided  as  usual  into  90  degrees,  whose  highest 
point  is  marked  0^  and  the  lowest  would  mark  about  70 ;  fi>r  The  remainder  of  the  arc 
down  to  90  is  concealed  by  the  Jaw.  The  two  graduated  plates  are  used  as  follows :  — 
When  the  cement  rod  conceals  sero  or  0  of  the  limb,  it  is  then  vertical,  and  serves  to 
cut  the  table  of  the  brilliant ;  or  the  point  opposite  to  it,  and  parallel  to  the  table.  On 
making  it  slope  a  little,  5  degrees  for  example,  all  the  fiicets  will  now  lie  in  the  same 
zone,  provided  that  the  inclination  be  not  allowed  to  vary.  On  turning  round  the 
cement  rod  the  index  g  marks  the  divisions,  so  that  by  operating  on  the  circle  with 
16  divisions,  stopping  for  some  time  at  each,  16  facets  will  have  been  formed,  of  perfect 
equality,  and  at  equal  distances,  as  soon  as  the  revolution  is  completed. 

Diamonds  are  cut  at  the  present  day  in  only  two  modes ;  into  a  rose  diamond,  and  a 
brilliant.     We  shall  therefore  confine  our  attention  to  these  two  forms. 

The  rose  diamond  is  flat  beneath,  like  all  weak  stones,  while  the  upper  face  rises  into 
a  dome,  and  is  cut  into  facets.     Most  usually  nx  fiwets  arc  put  on  the  central  region, 
Vol.  n-  E 
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which  are  in  the  form  of  triangles,  and  unite  at  their  summits ;  their  bases  abut  upon 
another  range  of  triangles,  which  being  set  in  an  inverse  position  to  the  preceding,  present 
their  bases  to  them,  while  their  summits  terminate  at  the  sharp  margin  of  the  stone.  The 
latter  triangles  leave  spaces  between  them  which  are  likewise  cut  each  into  two  facets. 
By  this  distribution  the  rose  diamond  is  cut  into  24  facets;  the  suiftce  of  the  diamond 
being  divided  into  two  portions,  of  which  the  upper  i»  called  the  crown,  and  that  fonn- 
ing  the  contour,  beneath  the  former,  is  called  denteUe  (lace)  by  the  French  artists. 

According  to  Mr.  Jefferies,  in  his  Treatise  on  Diamonds,  the  regular  rose  diamond  is 
formed  by  inscribing  a  regular  octagon  in  the  centre  of  the  table  side  of  the  stone,  and 
bordering  il  by  eight  right-angled  triangles^  the  bases  of  which  correspond  with  the  sides 
of  the  octagon  ;  beyond  these  is  a  chain  of  8  trapeziums,  and  another  of  16  triangles. 
Tlie  collet  side  also  consists  of  a  minute  central  octagon,  from  every  angle  of  which  pro- 
ceeds a  ray  to  the  edge  of  the  girdle,  forming  the  whole  surfiioe  into  8  trapexiums,  each 
of  which  is  again  subdivided  by  a  salient  angle  (whose  apex  touches  the  girdle)  into  one 
irregular  pentagon  and  two  triangles. 

To  feshion  a  rough  diamond  into  a  brilliant,  the  first  step  is  to  modify  the  faces  of  the 
original  octahedron,  so  that  the  plane  formed  by  the  junction  of  tlie  two  pyramids  shall 
be  an  exact  square,  and  the  axis  of  the  crystal  precisely  twice  the  length  of  one  of  the 
sides  of  the  square.  The  octahedron  being  thus  rectified,  a  section  is  to  be  nuuie  parsllel 
to  the  common  base  or  girdle,  so  as  to  cut  off  5  eighteenths  of  the  whole  height  from  the 
upper  pyramid,  and  1  eighteenth  firom  the  lower  one.  The  superior  and  larger  plane 
thus  produced  b  called  the  table,  and  the  inferior  and  smaller  one  is  called  the  coUei ;  in 
this  sute  it  is  termed  a  complete  equare  table  diamond.  To  convert  it  into  a  brilliant, 
two  triangular  &oets  are  placed  on  each  side  of  the  table,  thus  changing  it  from  a  square 
to  an  octagon ;  a  losenge -shaped  hcet  is  also  placed  at  each  of  the  four  comers  of  the 
tabic,  and  another  lozenge  extending  lengthwise  along  the  whole  of  each  side  of  the  ori- 
ginal square  of  the  table,  which  with  two  triangular  focets  set  on  the  base  of  each 
lozenge,  completes  the  whole  number  of  facets  on  the  table  side  of  the  diamond ;  viz.  8 
lozenges,  and  24  triangles.  On  the  collet  side  are  formed  4  irregular  pentagons,  alter- 
nating with  as  many  irregular  lozenges  radiating  from  the  collet  as  a  centre,  and  bor- 
dered by  16  triangular  facets  adjoining  the  girdle.  The  brilliant  being  thus  completed, 
is  set  with  the  table  side  uppermost,  and  the  collet  side  implanted  in  the  cavity  made 
to  receive  the  diamond.  The  brilliant  is  always  three  times  as  thick  as  the  rose  dia- 
mond. In  France,  the  thickness  of  the  brilliant  is  set  off  into  two  unequal  portions ; 
one  third  is  reserved  for  the  upper  part  or  table  of  the  diamond,  and  the  remaining  two 
thirds  for  the  lower  part  or  collet  (culatse).  The  table  has  eight  planes,  and  its  circum- 
ference is  cut  into  facets,  of  which  some  are  triangles,  and  others  lozenges.  The  collet 
is  also  cut  into  facets  called  pavilions.  It  is  of  consequence  that  the  pavilions  lie  in 
the  same  order  as  the  upper  fiicets,  and  that  they  correspond  to  each  other,  so  that  the 
symmetry  be  perfect,  for  otherwise  the  play  of  the  light  would  be  false. 

Although  the  rose-diamond  projects  bright  beams  of  light  in  more  extensive  propor- 
tion often  than  tlie  brilliant,  yet  the  latter  shows  an  incomparably  greater  play,  firom 
the  difference  of  its  cutting.  In  executing  this,  there  are  formed  32  &ces  of  different 
figures,  and  inclined  at  different  angles  all  round  the  table,  on  the  upper  side  of  the 
stone.  On  the  collet  (culasse)  24  other  fiu^es  are  made  round  a  small  table,  which  con- 
verts the  culasse  into  a  truncated  pyramid.  These  24  facets,  like  the  32  above,  are 
differently  inclined  and  present  different  figures.  It  is  essential  that  the  faces  of  the  top 
and  the  bottom  correspond  together  in  suflSciently  exact  proportions  to  multiply  the 
reflections  and  refractions,  so  as  to  produce  the  colours  of  the  prismatic  spectrum. 

The  other  precious  stones,  as  well  as  their  artificial  imitations,  called  pastes,  are  cut  in 
the  same  fashion  as  the  brilliant ;  the  only  difference  consists  in  the  matter  constituting 
8^1  g^2  the  wheel  plates,  and  the  grinding  and  polishing  powders, 

^13  as  already  stated. 

In  cutting  the  stones,  they  are  mounted  on  the  cement- 
rod  B,  Jig,  851  ,  whose  stem  is  set  upright  in  a  socket  placed 
-^  in  the  middle  of  a  sole  piece  at  a,  which  receives  the  stem  of 
the  cement-rod.  The  head  of  the  rod  fills  the  cup  of  a.  A 
melted  alloy  of  tin  and  lead  is  poured  into  the  head  of  the 
cement-rod,  into  the  middle  of  which  the  stone  is  immedi- 
i^^     ^  —   ately  plunged ;  and  whenever  the  solder  has  become  solid, 

L3A  a  portion  of  it  is  pared  off  from  the  top  of  the  diamond,  to 

give  the  pyramidal  form  shown  in  the  figure  at  a. 

There  is  an  instrument  employed  by  the  steel  polishers  for  pieces  of  clock  work,  and 
by  the  manufacturers  of  watch-glasses  for  polishing  their  edges.  It  consists  of  a 
solid  oaken  table.  Jig.  852.  The  top  is  perforated  with  two  holes,  one  for  passing 
through  the  pulley  and  the  arbor  of  the  wheel-plate  b,  made  either  of  lead  or  of  hard 
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wood,  according  to  circumstances  ;  and  the  other  c  for  receiving  the  upper  part  of  the 
arbor  of  the  large  pulley  d.  The  upper  pulley  of  the  wheel-plate  is  supported  by  an 
iron  prop  e»  fixed  to  the  table  by  two  wooden  screws.  The  inferior  pivots  of  the  two 
pieces  are  supported  by  screw-sockets,  working  in  an  iron  screw-nut  sunk  into  the  sum- 
mer-bar r.  The  l^gs  of  the  table  are  made  longer  or  shorter,  according  as  the  work- 
man chooses  to  stand  or  sit  at  his  employment.  Emery  with  oil  is  us^  for  grinding 
down*  and  tin-putty  or  oolcothar  for  polishing.  The  workman  lays  the  piece  on  the 
flat  of  the  wheel-plate  with  one  hand,  and  presses  it  down  with  a  lump  of  cork,  while  he 
turns  round  the  handle  with  the  other  hand. 

The  Sapphirtf  JiMby,  Oriental  Amethyst,  .Oriental  Etnerald,  and  Oriental  Topaz,  are 
gems  next  in  value  and  hardness  to  diamond ;  and  they  all  consist  of  nearly  pure  alu- 
mina or  clay,  with  a  minute  portion  of  iron  as  the  colouring  matter.  The  following 
analyses  show  the  affinity  in  composition  of  the  most  precious  bodies  with  others  in  little 
relative  estimation. 


Alumina  or  clay 
Silica        -         ^       - 
Oxide  of  iron       -    - 
Ume       - 

Ssppbira            {     Conindum  Stone. 

;  Emery. 

98-5 
0-0 
10 
0-5 

89-50 
5-50 
1-25 
0-00 

86-0 
SO 
4-0 
0-0 

100-0              1             96-25 

93-0 

Salanutone  is  a  variety  which  consists  of  small  transparent  crystals,  generally  six-sided 
prisms,  of  pale  reddish  and  bluish  colours.  The  corundum  of  Battagammana  is  frequently 
found  in  large  six-sided  prisms :  it  is  commonly  of  a  brown  colour,  whence  it  is  called 
by  the  natives  ewntndu  gatti,  cinnamon  stone.  The  hair-brown  and  reddish -brown 
crystals  are  called  adamantine  spar.  Sapphire  and  salamstone  are  chiefly  met  with  in 
secondary  repositories^  as  in  the  sand  of  rivers  &c.,  accompanied  by  crystals  and  grains 
of  octahedral  iron-ore  and  of  several  species  of  gems.  Corundum  is  found  in  imbedded 
crystals  in  a  rock,  consisting  of  Indian ite.     Adamantine  spar  occurs  in  a  sort  of  granite. 

The  finest  varieties  of  sapphire  come  from  Pegu,  where  they  occur  in  the  Capelan 
mountains  near  Syrian.  Some  have  been  found  also  at  Hohenstein  in  Saxony,  Bilin  in 
'Bohemia,  Puy  in  France,  and  in  several  other  countries.  The  red  variety,  Uie  ruby,  is 
most  highly  valued.  Its  colour  is  between  a  bright  scarlet  and  crimson.  A  perfect 
ruby  above  3^  carats  is  more  valuable  tlian  a  diamond  of  the  same  weight.  If  it  weigh 
one  carat,  it  is  worth  10  guineas ;  2  carats,  40  guineas ;  3  carats,  150  guineas ;  6  carats, 
above  1000  guineas.  A  deep  coloured  ruby,  exceeding  20  carats  in  weight,  is  generally 
called  a  carbuncle ;  of  which  108  were  said  to  be  in  the  throne  of  the  Great  Mogul, 
weighing  from  100  to  200  carats  each ;  but  this  statement  is  probably  incorrect.  The 
largest  oriental  ruby  known  to  be  in  the  world,  was  brought  from  China  to  Prince 
Gargarin,  governor  of  Siberia.  It  came  afterwards  into  the  possession  of  Prince  Men- 
zikofT,  and  constitutes  now  a  jewel  in  the  imperial  crown  of  Russia. 

A  good  blue  sapphire  of  10  carats  is  valued  at  50  guineas.  If  it  weighs  20  carats,  its 
value  is  200  guineas ;  but  under  10  carats,  the  price  may  be  estinuited  by  multiplying 
the  square  of  its  weight  in  carats  into  half  a  guinea ;  thus,  one  of  4  carats  would  be 
worth  4  s  X  )  G.  .a  8  guineas.  It  has  been  said  that  the  blue  sapphire  is  superior  in 
hardness  to  the  red,  but  this  is  probably  a  mistake  arising  from  confounding  the  corun- 
dum ruby  with  the  spinelle  ruby.  A  sapphire  of  a  barbel  blue  colour,  weighing  6  carats, 
was  disposed  of  in  Paris  by  public  sale  for  IQL  sterling;  and  another  of  an  indigo  blue, 
weighing  6  carats  and  3  grains,  brought  602L  ;  both  of  which  sums  much  exceed 
what  the  preceding  rule  assigns,  from  which  we  may  perceive  how  far  ^cy  may  go  in 
such  matters.  The  sapphire  of  Brasil  is  merely  a  blue  tourmaline,  as  its  specific  gravity 
and  inferior  hardness  show.  White  sapphires  are  sometimes  so  pure,  that  when  pro.* 
perly  cut  and  polished  they  have  fiben  passed  for  diamonds. 

The  yellow  and  green  sapphires  are  much  prized  under  the  names  of  Oriental  topaa 
and  emerald.  The  specimens  which  exhibit  all  these  colours  associated  in  one  stone  are 
highly  valued,  as  they  prove  the  mineralogical  identity  of  these  varieties. 

Besides  these  shades  of  colour,  sapphires  often  emit  a  beautiful  play  of  colours,  or 
ckatoiementi  when  held  in  different  positions  relative  to  the  eye  or  incident  light ;  and 
some  likewise  present  star-like  radiations,  whence  they  are  called  star-stones  or  asterias  ^ 
sending  forth  6  or  even  12  rays,  tliat  change  their  place  with  the  position  of  the  stone. 
This  property  so  remarkable  in  certain  blue  sapphires,  is  not  however  peculiar  to  these 
gems.     It  seems  to  belong  to  transparent  minerals  which  have  a  rhomboid  for  their 
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nucleus,  and  arises  from  the  combination  of  certain  cireumstanoes  in  their  eutdng  and 
structure.  Lapidaries  often  expose  the  liglit-blue  irariety  of  sappliire  to  the  aetion  of 
fire,  in  order  to  render  it  white  and  more  brilliant ;  but  with  re^srd  to  those  fimnd  at 
Ezpailly  in  France,  fire  deepens  their  colour. 

3.  ChrytoberyU  oilled  by  Haiiy  Cymophane,  and  by  others  Prismatic  corundum,  ranks 
next  in  hardness  to  sapphire,  being  8*5  on  the  same  scale  of  estimation.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  3*754.  It  usually  occurs  in  rounded  pieces  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  but  it  is 
also  found  crystallised  in  many  Ibrms.  of  which  8-saded  prisms  with  8-sided  summits  are 
perhaps  the  most  frequent.  Lustre  ritreous;  colour  asparagus  green,  passing  into 
greenish- white  and  olive>green.  It  shows  a  bluish  opalescence,  a  light  undulating  as  it 
were  in  the  stone,  when  viewed  in  certain  directions ;  which  property  constitutes  its 
chief  attraction  to  the  jeweller.  When  polished,  it  has  been  sometimes  mistaken  for  a 
yellow  diamond ;  and  from  its  hardness  and  lustre  is  considerably  valued.  Good  speci- 
mens of  it  are  very  rare.  It  has  been  found  only  in  the  alluvial  deposits  of  rivers,  along 
witli  other  species  of  gems.  Thus  it  occurs  in  Braul,  along  with  diamonds  and  pris- 
matic topaz;  also  in  Ceylon.  Its  constituents  are^  alumina  68*66 ;  glucina  16*00; 
silica  6*00 ;  protoxide  of  iron  4*7  ;  oxide  of  titanium  2*66 ;  moisture  0*66,  according  to 
Seybert*s  analysis  of  a  specimen  from  BrasiL  It  is  difficultly  but  perfectly  fusible 
before  the  blowpipe,  with  borax  and  salt  of  phosphorus.  In  composition  it  differs 
entirely  from  sapphire,  or  the  rhomboliedral  corundum. 

4.  Spindle  Ruby,  called  Dodecahedral  corundum  by  some  mineralogists,  and  Balas 
ruby  by  lapidaries.  Its  hardness  is  8.  Specific  gravity  3*523.  lu  fundamental  form 
is  the  heziJiedron,  but  it  occurs  crystallized  in  many  secondary  forms :  octahedrons,  tetra- 
hedrons and  rhomboliedrons.  Fracture  conchoidal ;  lustre  vitreous ;  colour  red,  passing 
into  blue  and  green,  yellow,  brown  and  black ;  and  sometimes  it  is  nearly  white.  Red 
spinelle  consists  of,  alumina  74*5 ;  silica  15*5  ;  magnesia  8*25 ;  oxide  of  iron  1  *5 ;  lime 
0*75.  Vauquelin  discovered  6 '18  per  cent,  of  chromic  acid  in  the  red  spinelle.  The 
red  varieties  exposed  to  heat,  become  black  and  opaque ;  on  cooling  they  appear  first 
green,  then  almost  colourless,  but  at  last  resume  their  red  colour.  PltonagU  is  a  variety 
which  yields  a  deep  green  globule  with  borax. 

Crystals  of  spinelle  from  Ceylon  have  been  observed  imbedded  in  limestone,  mixed 
with  mica,  or  in  rocks  containing  adularia,  which  seem  to  have  belonged  to  a  primitive 
district.  Other  varieties  like  the  pleonaste  occur  in  the  drusy  carities  of  rocks  ejected 
by  Vesuvius.  Crystals  of  it  are  often  found  in  diluvial  and  alluvial  sand  and  gravel, 
along  with  true  sapphires,  pyramidal  zircon,  and  other  gems,  as  also  with  octahedral  iron 
ore,  in  Ceylon.  Blue  and  pearl-gray  varieties  occur  in  Sudermannland  in  Sweden,  im- 
bedded in  granular  limestone.  Pleonaste  is  met  with  also  in  the  diluvial  sands  of 
Ceylon.  Clear  and  finely  coloured  specimens  of  spinelle  are  highly  prized  as  ornamental 
stones.  When  the  weight  of  a  good  spinelle  exceeds  4  carats,  it  is  said  to  be  valued  at 
half  the  price  of  a  diamond  of  the  same  weight.  M.  Brard  has  seen  one  at  Paris,  which 
weighed  215  grains. 

5.  Zircon  or  Hyacinth,  Its  fiindamental  form  is  an  isosceles  4-sided  pyramid  ;  and 
the  secondary  forms  have  all  a  pyramidal  character.  Fracture  conchoidal,  uneven ; 
lustre  more  or  less  perfectly  adamantine ;  colours,  red,  brown,  yellow,  gray,  green,  white ; 
which  with  the  exception  of  some  red  tints,  are  not  bright.  Hardness  7  *5.  Specific 
gravity  4*5.  Zircon  and  hyacinth  consist,  according  to  Klaproth,  of  almost  exactly  the 
same  constituents ;  namely,  zirconia  70 ;  silica  25 ;  oxide  of  iron  5.  In  the  white 
zirconia  there  is  less  iron  and  more  silica.  Before  the  blowpipe  the  hyacinth  loses  its 
colour,  but  does  not  melt.     The  brighter  zircons  are  often  worked  up  into  a  brilliant 

As  a  gem,  hyacinth  has  no  high  value.       It  haa 


form,  for  ornamenting  watch  i  ^      -     . 

been  often  confounded  with  other  stones,  but  its  very  great  specific  gravity  makes  it  to 

be  readily  recognized. 

6.  Topaz.  The  fundamental  form  is  a  scalene  4-sided  pyramid ;  but  the  secondary 
forms  have  a  prismatic  character;  and  are  frequently  observed  in  oblique  4 -sided 
prisms,  acuminated  by  4  planes.  The  lateral  planes  of  the  prism  are  longitudinally 
striated.  Fracture  conchoidal,  uneven  ;  lustre  vitreous ;  colours,  white,  yellow,  green, 
blue,  generally  of  pale  shades.  Hardness  8;  specific  gravity  3*5.  Prismatic  topaz 
consists,  according  to  Berzelius,  of  alumina  57*45 ;  silica  34*24 ;  fluoric  acid  7*75.  In 
a  strong  heat  the  faces  of  crystallization,  but  not  those  of  cleavage,  are  covered  with 
small  blisters,  which  however  immediately  crack.  With  borax,  it  melts  slowly  into  a 
transparent  glass.  Its  powder  colours  the  tincture  of  violets  green.  Those  crystals 
which  possess  different  faces  of  crystallization  on  opposite  ends,  acquire  the  opposite 
electricities  on  being  heated.      By  friction,  it  acquires  positive  electricity. 

Most  perfect  crystals  of  topaz  have  been  found  in  Siberia,  of  green,  blue,  and  white 
colours,  along  with  beryl,  in  the  Uralian  and  Altai  mountains,  as  also  in  Kamschatka ; 
in  Brazil,  where  they  generally  occur  in  loose  crystals,  and  pebble  forms  of  bright  yd- 
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low  eolours ;  and  in  Mocla  in  Asia  Minor,  in  pale  straw-yellow  regular  crystals.  They 
are  also  met  with  in  the  granitic  detritus  of  Cairngorm  in  Aberdeenshire.  The  blue 
varieties  are  absurdly  called  oriental  aquamarine  by  lapidaries.  If  exposed  to  heat,  the 
Saxon  topaz  loses  its  colour  and  becomes  white ;  the  deep  yellow  Brazilian  varieties 
assume  a  pale  pink  hue ;  and  are  then  sometimes  mistaken  for  spinelle,  to  which,  how. 
ever,  they  are  somewhat  inferior  in  hardness.  Topaz  is  also  distinguishable  by  its  double 
refractive  property.  Tavemier  mentions  a  topaz,  in  the  possession  of  the  Great  Mogul, 
which  weighed  157  carats,  and  cost  20,000/.  sterling.  There  is  a  specimen  in  the  mu- 
seum of  natural  history  at  Paris  which  weighs  4  ounces  2  gros. 
Topazes  are  not  scarce  enough  to  be  much  valued  by  the  lapidary. 

7.  Emerald  and  BeryU  are  described  in  their  alphabetical  places.  Emerald  loses  its 
lustre  by  candle-light ;  but  as  it  appears  to  most  advantage  when  in  the  company  of 
diamonds,  it  u  frequently  surrounded  with  brilliants,  and  occasionally  with  pearls.  Beryl 
is  the  aqua-marine  of  the  jewellers,  and  has  very  little  estimation  among  lapidaries. 

8.  GameL     See  thb  stone  in  its  alphabetical  place. 

9.  ChrywolUe,  called  Peridot  by  Haiiy ;  probably  the  topaz  of  the  ancients,  as  our 
topaz  was  thcb  chrysolite.  It  is  the  softest  of  the  precious  stones,  being  scratched  by 
quartz  and  the  file.     It  refracts  double. 

10.  Quarizt  including,  as  sub-species,  Ameihyeiy  Rock-erpeUdj  Bose-qtiartZt  JPraee  or 
Chryeopraeey  and  several  varieties  of  calcedony,  as  Cafe  eye,  Flasma,  Chryeopraee,  Onyx, 
Sardonyx,  ^.  Lustre  vitreous,  inclining  sometimes  to  resinous ;  colours*  very  various ; 
fracture  conchoidal ;  hardness,  7  ;  specific  gravity,  2*69. 

11.  Opal,  or  uncleavable  quartz.  Fracture,  conchoidal ;  lustre,  vitreous  or  resinous ; 
colours,  white,  yellow,  red,  brown,  green,  gray.  Lively  play  of  light;  hardness,  5 '5  to 
6' 5 ;  specific  gravity,  2*091.  It  occurs  in  small  kidney-shaped  and  staUctitic  shapes, 
and  large  tuberose  concretions.  The  phenomena  of  the  play  of  colours  in  precious 
opal  has  not  been  satisfactorily  explained.  It  seems  to  be  connected  with  the  regular 
structure  of  the  mineml.  Hydrophane,  or  oculis  mundi,  is  a  variety  of  opal  without 
transparency,  but  acquiring  it  when  immersed  in  water,  or  in  any  transparent  fluid. 
Precious  opal  was  found  by  Klaproth  to  consist  of  silica,  90;  water,  10;  which  is  a 
very  curious  combination.  Hungary  has  been  long  the  only  locality  of  precious  opal, 
where  it  occurs  near  Caschau,  along  with  common  and  semi-opal,  in  a  kind  of  porphyry. 
F"ine  varieties  have,  however,  been  lately  discovered  in  the  Faroe  islands ;  and  most 
beautiful  ones,  sometimes  quite  transparent,  near  Gracias  a  Dios,  in  the  province  of 
Honduras,  America.  The  red  and  yellow  bright  coloured  varieties  of  fire-opal  are 
found  near  Zimapan,  in  Mexico.  Precious  opalj  when  fiishioned  for  a  gem,  is  generally 
cut  with  a  convex  surfiice ;  and  if  large,  pure,  and  exhibiting  a  bright  play  of  colour% 
is  of  considerable  value.  In  modem  times,  fine  opals  of  moderate  bulk  have  been 
frequently  sold  at  the  price  of  diamonds  of  equal  size ;  the  Turks  being  particularly 
fond  of  them.  The  estimation  in  which  opal  was  held  by  the  ancients  is  hardly  credible. 
They  called  it  Paideros,  or  Child  beautiful  as  love.  Nonius,  the  Roman  senator, 
preferred  banishment  to  parting  with  his  favourite  opal,  which  was  coveted  by  Mark 
Antony.  Opal  which  appears  quite  red  when  held  against  tlie  light,  is  called  giraool 
by  the  French ;  a  name  dbo  given  to  the  sapphire  or  corundum  asterias  or  star-stone. 

1 3.  Turqwnt,  or  CalaiU.  Mineral  turquois,  occurs  masnve  ;  fine-grained  ini> 
palpable ;  fracture  conchoidal ;  colour,  between  a  blue  and  a  green,  soft,  and  rather 
bright;  opaque;  hardness, 6;  spec.  grav.  2*83  to  3-0.  Its  constituents  are,  alumina, 
73  ;  oxide  of  copper,  4*5 ;  oxide  of  iron,  4 ;  water,  18 ;  according  to  Dr.  John.  But 
by  Berzelius,  it  consists  of  phosphate  of  alumina  and  lime,  silica,  oxides  of  oop^r  and 
iron,  with  a  little  water.  It  has  been  found  only  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nichabour 
in  the  Khorassan,  in  Persia ;  and  is  very  highly  prized  as  an  ornamental  stone  in  that 
country.  There  is  a  totally  different  kind  of  turquois,  called  hone  turqnoie,  which  seems 
to  be  phosphate  of  lime  coloured  with  oxide  of  copper.  When  the  oriental  stone  is  cut 
and  polished,  it  forms  a  pleasing  gem  of  inferior  value.  Malachite,  or  mountain  green, 
a  compact  carbonate  of  copper,  has  been  substituted  sometimes  for  turquois,  but  their 
shades  are  different     Malachite  yields  a  green  streak,  and  turquois  a  white  one. 

13.   LapiB  lazwli,  is  of  little  value,  on  account  of  its  softness. 

LAZULITE  (£ng.  and  Fr. ;  Lazu&tk,  Germ.);  is  a  blue  vitreous  mineral,  crystal, 
lizing  in  rhomboidal  dodecahedrons ;  spec.  grav.  2*76  to  2*94 ;  scratches  glass ;  aflbrds 
a  little  water  by  calcination  ;  fusible  into  a  white  glass ;  dissolves  in  acids  with  Joss 
of  colour ;  solution  leaves  an  alkaline  residuum,  after  being  treated  with  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  filtered,  evaporated,  and  calcined.  It  consists  of  silica,  35*8  ;  alumina,  34*8; 
soda,  23*2 ;  sulphur,  3*1  ;  carbonate  of  lime,  3 'I.  This  beautifiil  stone  afibrds  the 
native  ultramarine  pigment,  which  was  very  costly  till  a  mode  of  making  it  artificially 
was  lately  discovered.     See  ULraAMARiMe. 

LEAD.  {Flomb,  Fr. ;  JBlei^  Germ.)  This  is  one  of  the  metals  most  anciently  knovm 
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being  mentioned  in  the  books  of  Moses.  It  has  a  gray  blue  colour,  with  a  bright 
metallic  lustre  when  newly  cut,  but  it  becomes  soon  tarnished  and  earthy  looking  in  the 
air.  Its  texture  is  close,  without  perceptible  cleavage  or  appearance  of  structure ;  the 
specific  gravity  of  common  lead  is  1 1  '352 ;  but  of  the  pure  metol,  from  1 1  '38  to 
11*44.  It  is  very  malleable  and  ductile,  hut  soft  and  destitute  of  elasticity;  fusible 
at  612^  Fahr.,  by  Crighton,  at  6S4<^  by  Kupfer,  and  crystallisable*  on  cooling,  into 
octahedrons  implanted  into  each  other  so  as  to  form  an  assemblage  of  four-sided 
pyramids. 

There  are  four  oxides  of  lead.  1 .  The  suboxide  of  a  grayish  blue  colour,  which 
forms  a  kind  of  crust  upon  a  plate  of  lead  long  exposed  to  the  air.  It  is  procured  in  a 
perfect  state  by  calcining  oxalate  of  lead  in  a  retort ;  the  dark  gray  powder  which  re- 
mains is  the  pure  suboxide.  2.  The  protoxide  is  obtained  by  exposing  melted  lead  to  the 
atmosphere,  or,  more  readily,  by  expelling  the  acid  from  the  nitrate  of  lead  by  heat  in  a 
platidum  crucible.  It  is  yellow,  and  was  at  one  time  prepared  as  a  pigment  by  cal- 
cining lead  ;  but  is  now  superseded  by  the  ehromate  of  this  metal.  Litharge  is  merely 
this  oxide  in  the  form  of  small  spangles,  from  having  undergone  fusion ;  it  is  mora  or 
less  contaminated  with  iron,  copper,  and  sometimes  a  little  silver.  It  contains  likewise 
some  carbonic  acid.  The  above  oxide  consists  of  104  of  metal,  and  8  of  oxygen,  its 
prime  equivalent  being  112,  upon  the  hydrogen  scale ;  and  it  is  the  base  of  all  the  salts 
of  lead.  3.  The  plumbeous  suroxide  of  Beraelius,  the  sesquioxide  of  some  British 
chemists,  is  the  well-known  pigment  called  ekd  lead  or  minium.  It  consists  of  100 
parts  of  metal  and  10  of  oxygen.  4.  The  plumbic  suroxide  of  Beraelius,  or  the 
peroxide  of  the  British  chemists,  is  obtained  by  putting  red  lead  in  chlorine  water,  or 
u  dilute  nitric  acid.  It  is  of  a  dark  brown,  almost  black  colour,  which  gives  out 
oxygen  when  heated,  and  becomes  yellow  oxide.  It  kindles  sulphur  when  triturated 
with  it.  This  oxide  is  used  by  the  analytical  chemist  to  separate,  by  condensation, 
the  sulphurous  acid  existing  in  a  gaseous  mixture. 

Among  the  ores  of  lead  some  have  a  metallic  aspect ;  are  black  in  substance,  as 
well  as  when  pulverised ;  others  have  a  stony  appearance,  and  are  variously  coloured, 
with  usually  a  vitreous  or  greasy  lustre.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  latter  ores  is 
always  less  than  5.  The  whole  of  them,  excepting  the  chloride,  become  more  or  less 
speedily  black,  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  or  with  hydrosulphurets ;  and  are  easily 
reduced  to  the  metallic  state  upon  charcoal,  with  a  flux  of  carbonate  of  soda,  after  they 
have  been  properly  roasted.  They  diffuse  a  whitish  or  yellowish  powder  over  the 
charcoal,  which,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  the  flame  of  the  blowpipe  is  directed 
upon  it,  becomes  yellow  or  red ;  thus  indicating  the  two  characteristic  colours  of  the 
oxides  of  lead. 

We  shall  not  enter  here  into  the  controversy  concerning  the  existence  of  native  lead, 
which  has  been  handled  at  length  by  M.  Brongniart  in  the  DieHonnaire  de$  Sdeneeg 
NaturdUi,  article  Pbmb,  Mtneraiogie, 

The  lead  ores  most  interesting  to  the  arts  are :  ~- 

1.  Ga/e»ta,  sulphuret  of  lead.  This  ore  has  the  metallic  lustre  of  lead  with  a  crystal- 
line structure  derivable  from  the  cube.  When  heated  cautiously  at  the  blowpipe  it  is 
decomposed,  the  sulphur  flies  off,  and  the  lead  is  left  alone  in  fusion;  but  if  the  heat  be 
continued,  the  coloured  surface  of  the  charcoal  indicates  the  conversion  of  the  lead  into 
its  oxides.  Galena  is  a  compound  of  lead  and  sulphur,  in  equivalent  proportions,  and 
therefore  consists,  in  100  parts,  of  86J  of  metal,  and  13^  of  sulphur,  with  which  number 
the  analysis  of  the  galena  of  Clausthal  by  Westrumb  exactly  agrees.  Its  specific 
gravity,  when  pure,  is  7*56.  Its  colour  is  blackish  gray,  without  any  sliade  of  red,  and 
its  powder  is  black ;  characters  which  distinguish  it  from  Uende  or  sulphuret  of  zinc 
Its  structure  in  mass  is  lamellar,  passing  sometimes  into  the  fibrous  or^  granular,  and 
even  compact.  It  is  brittle.  The  specular  galena,  so  called  from  its  brightly  polished 
aspect,  is  remarkable  for  forming  the  alickauidea  of  Derbyshire  —  thin  seams,  which 
explode  with  a  loud  noise  when  accidentally  scratched  in  the  mine. 

The  argentiferous  galena  has  in  general  all  the  external  characters  of  pure  galena. 
The  proportions  of  silver  vary  from  one-fifth  part  of  the  whole,  as  at  Tamowits,  in 
Silesia,  to  three  parts  in  ten  thousand,  as  in  the  ore  called  by  the  German  miners 
Weisgultigerx ;  but  it  must  be  observed,  that  whenever  this  lead  ore  contains  above 
5  per  cent,  of  silver,  several  other  metals  are  assoicated  with  it.  The  mean  proportion 
of  silver  in  galena,  or  that  which  makes  it  be  considered  practically  as  an  argentiferous 
ore,  because  the  silver  may  be  profitably  extracted,  is  about  two  parts  in  the  thousands 
See  SiLvxa.  The  above  rich  silver  ores  were  first  observed  in  the  Freyberg  mines 
called  Himmelsfurst  and  Besehertgluck,  combined  with  sulphuret  of  antimony ;  but 
they  havo  been  noticed  since  in  the  Harts,  in  Mexico,  and  several  other  places. 

The  antimonial  galena  {Bounumite)  exhales  at  the  blowpipe  the  odour  peculiar  to 
antimony,  and  coats  the  charcoal  with  a  powder  partly  white  and  partly  red.  It  usually 
contains  some  arsenic. 
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2.  The  Seleniuret  of  Uadt  resembles  galena,  but  its  tint  is  bliier.  Its  chemical  clia- 
racters  are  the  only  ones  which  can  be  depended  on  for  distinguishing  it.  At  the 
blowpipe,  it  exhales  a  very  perceptible  smell  of  putrid  radishes.  Nitric  acid  liberates 
the  selenium.  When  heated  in  a  tube,  oiide  of  selenium  of  a  carmine  red  rises  along 
with  selenic  acid,  white  and  deliquescent.  The  specific  gravity  of  this  ore  varies  from 
6  8  to  7 -69. 

S.  Natioe  miniicm  or  red  lead,  has  an  earthy  aspect,  of  a  lively  and  nearly  pure  red 
colour,  but  sometimes  inclining  to  orange.  It  occurs  pulverulent,  and  also  compact, 
with  a  fracture  somewhat  lamellar.  When  heated  at  the  blowpipe  upon  charcoal,  it 
is  readily  reduced  to  metallic  lead.  Its  specific  gravity  varies  from  4*6  to  8*9.  This 
ore  is  rare. 

4.  JPIomlh^fomme,  This  lead  ore,  as  singular  in  appearance  as  in  composition,  is  of 
a  dirty  brownish  or  orange-yellow,  and  occurs  under  the  form  of  globular,  or  gum-like 
concretions.  It  has  also  the  lustre  and  transluceney  of  gum;  with  somewhat  of  a 
pearly  aspect  at  times.  It  is  harder  than  fluor  spar.  It  consists  of  oxide  of  lead,  40; 
alumina,  37;  water,  18*8;  foreign  matters  and  loss,  4-06;  in  100.  Hitherto  it  has 
been  found  only  at  Huelgoet,  near  Poutlaouen,  in  Brittany,  covering  with  its  tears  or 
small  concretions  the  ores  of  white  lead  and  galena  which  compose  the  veins  of  that 
lead  mine. 

5.  fHute  lead,  carbamate  of  lead*  Thu  ore,  in  its  purest  state^  is  colourless  and  trans- 
parent like  glaM,  with  an  adamantine  lustre.  It  may  be  recognised  by  the  following 
characters :  — 

Its  specific  gravity  is  from  6  to  6*7  ;  it  dissolves  with  more  or  less  ease,  and  with 
effervescence,  in  nitric  acid  ;  becomes  immediately  black  by  the  action  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  melts  on  charcoal  before  the  blowpipe  into  a  button  of  lead.  According 
to  Klaproth,  the  carbonate  of  Leadhills  contains  82  parts  of  oxide  of  lead,  and  16 
of  carbonic  acid,  in  98  parts.  This  mineral  is  tender,  scarcely  scratches  calc-spwr, 
and  breaks  easily  with  a  waved  conchoidal  fracture.  It  possesses  the  double  refracting 
property  in  a  very  high  degree;  the  double  image  being  very  visible  on  looking 
through  the  flat  fsices  of  the  prismatic  crystals.  Its  crystalline  forms  are  very  numerous, 
and  are  referrible  to  the  octahedron,  and  the  pyramidal  prism. 

6.  Vitreous  lead,  or  nUphaie  of  lead.  This  mineral  closely  resembles  carbonate  of 
lead  ;  so  that  the  external  characters  are  inadequate  to  distinguish  the  two.  But  the 
(bllowing  are  sufiScient.  When  pure,  it  has  the  same  transparency  and  lustre.  It  does 
not  effervesce  with  nitric  acid ;  it  is  but  feebly  blackened  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen ; 
it  first  decrepitates  and  then  melts  before  the  blowpipe  into  a  transparent  glass,  which 
becomes  milky  as  it  cools.  By  the  combined  action  of  heat  and  charcoal,  it  passes  first  into 
a  red  pulverulent  oxide,  and  then  into  metallic  lead.  It  consists,  according  to  Klaproth, 
of  71  oxide  of  lead,  25  sulphuric  acid,  2  water,  and  1  iron.  That  specimen  was  from 
Anglesea ;  the  Wanlockhead  mineral  is  free  from  iron.  The  prevailing  form  of  crystal- 
lization is  the  rectangular  octahedron,  whose  angles  and  edges  are  variously  modified. 
The  sulphato>carbonate,  and  sulphato  tri-carbonate  of  lead,  now  called  LeadkilKte,  are 
rare  minerals  which  belong  to  this  head. 

7.  Phoephate  of  lead. — This,  like  all  the  combinations  of  lead  with  an  acid,  exhibits  no 
metallic  lustre,  but  a  variety  of  colours.  Before  the  blowpipe,  upon  charcoal,  it  melts 
into  a  globule  externally  crystalline,  which  by  a  continuance  of  the  heat,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  iron  and  boracio  acid,  affords  metallic  lead.  Its  constituents  are  80  oxide  of  lead, 
18  phosphoric  acid,  and  1  *6  muriatic  acid,  according  to  Klaproth's  analysis  of  the  mine- 
ral from  Wanlockhead.  The  constant  presence  of  muriatic  acid  in  the  various  specimens 
examined  is  a  very  remarkable  circumstance.  The  crystalline  forms  are  derived  from  an 
obtuse  rhomboid.  Phosphate  of  lead  is  a  little  harder  than  white  lead ;  it  is  easily 
scratched,  and  its  powder  is  always  gray.  Its  specific  gravity  is  6*9.  It  has  a  vitreous 
lustre,  somewhat  adamantine.  Its  lamellar  texture  is  not  very  distinct ;  its  fracture  is 
wavy,  and  it  is  easily  firangible.  The  phosphoric  and  arsenic  acids  being,  according  to 
M.  Mitscherlich,  isomorphous  bodies,  may  replace  each  other  in  chemical  combinations 
in  every  proportion,  so  that  the  phosphate  of  lead  may  include  any  proportion,  from  the 
smallest  fraction  of  arsenic  acid,  to  the  smallest  fraction  of  phosphoric  acid,  thus  gradu- 
ating indefinitely  into  arscniate  of  lead.  The  yellowish  variety  indicates,  for  the  most 
part,  the  presence  of  arsenic  acid. 

8.  Mttriate  of  lead.  Hom^ead,  or  murio'earbotuUe.  —  This  ore  has  a  pale  yellow  colour^ 
is  reducible  to  metallic  lead  by  the  agency  of  soda,  and  is  not  altered  by  the  hydrosul- 
phurets.  At  the  blowpipe  it  melts  first  into  a  pale  yellow  transparent  globule^  with  salt 
of  phosphorus  and  oxide  of  copper ;  and  it  manifests  the  presence  of  muriatic  acid  by  s 
bluish  fiame.  It  is  fragile,  tender,  softer  than  carbonate  of  lead,  and  is  sometimes  almost 
colourless,  with  an  adamantine  lustre.  Spec.  grav.  606.  Its  constituents,  according  to 
Berzelius,  are,  lead,  25*84;  oxide  of  lead,  5707;  carbonate  of  lead,  6*25;  chlorine, 
8*84;  silica,  1*46;  water,  0*54;  in  1(X)  parts.     Tlie  carbonate  is  an  accidental  ingre- 
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dient,  not  being  in  equivalent  proportion.  Klaproth  found  chlorine,  13*67;  lead,  39*98; 
oxide  of  lead,  29*57  ;  carbonate  of  lead,  23*78. 

9.  Aneniaie  of  lead.  —  Its  colour  of  a  pretty  pure  yellow,  bordering  slightly  on  the 
greenish,  and  iu  property  of  exhaling  by  the  joint  action  of  fire  and  charcoal  a  very 
distinct  arsenical  odour,  are  the  only  characters  trhich  distinguish  this  ore  from  the  phos- 
phate of  lead.  The  form  of  the  arseniate  of  lead,  when  it  is  crysUllized,  is  a  prism  with 
six  faces,  of  the  same  dimensions  as  that  of  phosphate  of  lead.  When  pure,  it  is  redu- 
cible upon  charcoal,  before  the  blowpipe,  into  metallic  lead,  with  the  copious  exhalation 
of  arsenical  fumes;  but  only  in  part,  and  leaving  a  crystalline  globule,  when  it  contains 
any  phosphate  of  lead.  The  arseniate  of  lead  is  tender,  friable,  sometimes  even  pulve- 
rulent, and  of  specific  gravity  5'04.  That  of  Johann-Georgenstadt  consists,  according 
to  Rose,  of  oxide  of  lead  77*5;  arsenic  acid  12*5;  phosphoric  acid  7'5,  and  muriatic 
acid  1  -5. 

10.  JUd  lead,  or  ChramaU  of  lead, — This  mineral  is  too  rare  to  require  consideration 
in  the  present  work. 

1 1 .  I^cmb  vauquelinite,      Chronuxle  of  lead  and  copper, 

12.  Tdtowlead.     Mdybdate  of  lead, 
IS.   Ttmgstate  of  lead. 

Having  thus  enumerated  the  several  species  of  lead  ore,  we  may  remark,  that  galena 
is  the  only  one  which  occurs  in  sufliciently  great  masses  to  become  the  object  of  mining 
and  metallurgy.  This  mineral  is  found  in  small  quantity  among  the  crystalline  primi- 
tive rocks,  as  granite.  It  is  however  among  the  oldest  talc-schists  and  clay  slates  that 
it  usually  occurs.  But  galena  is  much  more  abundant  among  the  transition  rocks, 
being  its  principal  locality*  where  it  exists  in  interrupted  beds,  masses,  and  more  rarely 
in  veins.  The  blackish  transition  limestone  is  of  all  rocks  that  which  contains  most 
galena ;  as  at  Pierreville  in  Normandy ;  at  Clausthal,  Zellerfeldt,  and  most  mines  of 
the  Harz ;  at  Fahlun,  in  Sweden ;  in  Derbyshire  and  Northumberland,  &c.  In  the 
transition  graywacke  of  the  south  of  Scotland,  the  galena  mines  of  Leadhills  occur.  The 
galena  of  the  primitive  formations  contains  more  silver  than  that  of  the  calcareous. 

The  princijSal  lead  mines  at  present  worked  in  the  world,  are  the  following:  I. 
PouUaouen  and  Huelgoet  near  Carhaix  in  France,  department  of  Finisterre,  being  veins 
of  galena,  which  traverse  a  clay  slate  resting  upon  granite.  They  have  been  known  for 
upwai-ds  of  three  centuries;  the  workings  penetrate  to  a  depth  of  upwards  of  300  yards, 
and  in  1816  furnished  500  tons  of  lead  per  annum,  out  of  which  1034  pounds  avoirdu- 
pois of  silver  were  extracted.  2.  At  Villeforte  and  Viallaz,  department  of  the  Loxi;re, 
are  galena  mines  said  to  produce  100  tons  of  lead  per  annum,  with  400  kilogrammes  of 
silver  (880  libs,  avoird.).  3.  At  Pezey  and  Macot,  to  the  east  of  M outiers  in  Savoy  a 
galena  mine  exists  in  talc-schist,  which  has  produced  annually  200  tons  of  lead,  and 
about  600  kilogrammes  of  silver  (1230  libs  avoird.).  4.  The  mine  of  Vedrin,  near 
Namur  in  the  Low  Countries,  is  opened  upon  a  vein  of  galena,  traversing  compact 
limestone  of  a  transition  district ;  it  has  furnished  200  tons  of  lead,  from  which  385 
pounds  avoird.  of  silver  were  extracted.  5.  In  Saxony  the  galena  mines  are  so  rich  in 
silver  as  to  make  the  lead  be  almost  overlooked.  They  are  enumerated  under  silver  ores. 
6.  The  lead  mines  of  the  Harz  have  been  likewise  considered  as  silver  ores.  7.  Those  of 
Bleyberg  in  the  Eifel  are  in  the  same  predicament.  8.  The  galena  mines  of  Bleyberg  and 
Villach  in  Carinthia,  in  compact  limestone.  9.  In  Bohemia,  to  the  south-west  of  Prague. 
10.  The  mines  of  JoachimsthaL  and  Bleystadt,  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Erzgebirge, 
produce  argentiferous  galena.  1 1 .  There  are  numerous  lead  mines  in  Spain,  the  most 
important  being  in  the  granite  hills  of  Linar^  upon  the  southern  slope  of  the  Sierra 
Morena,  and  in  the  district  of  the  small  town  of  Canjagar.  Sometimes  enormous 
masses  of  galena  are  extracted  from  the  mines  of  Linards.  There  are  also  mines  of 
galena  in  Catalonia,  Grenada,  Murcta,  and  Almeria,  the  ore  of  the  last  locality  being 
generally  poor  in  silver.  12.  The  lead  mines  of  Sweden  are  very  argentiferous,  and 
worked  chiefly  with  a  view  to  the  silver.  13.  The  lead  mines  of  Daouria  are  numerous 
and  rich,  lying  in  a  transition  limestone,  which  rests  on  primitive  rocks ;  their  lead  b 
neglected  on  account  of  the  silver. 

14.  Of  all  tlie  countries  in  the  world.  Great  Britain  is  that  which  annually  produces 
the  greatest  quantity  of  lead.  According  to  M.  Villefosse,  in  his  Richeue  Minerale,  pub- 
lished in  1819,  we  had  furnished  every  year  12,500  tons  of  lead,  whilst  all  the  rest  of 
Europe  taken  together  did  not  produce  so  much ;  but  from  more  recent  documents, 
that  estimate  seems  to  have  been  too  low.  Mr.  Taylor  (in  1822)  rated  the  total  pro- 
duct of  the  United  Kingdom  per  annum  at  31,900  tons,  a  quantity  fully  2)  times  greater 
than  the  estimate  of  Villefosse  (see  Conybeare  and  Phillips*  Geology,  p.  354).  Mr. 
Taylor  distributed  this  product  among  the  different  districts  as  follows :  — 
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Wales,  (Flintshire  and  Denbighshire)    -  -  .  . 

Scotland,  (in  transition  graywacke)        .... 

Durham,  Cumberland,  and  Yorkshire^  (in  carboniferous  lime)    - 
Derbyshire,  (probably  in  carboniferous  lime)     -  -  . 

Shropshire  ....... 

Devon  and  Cornwall,  (transition  and  primitive  rooks)    - 


TVmi. 

7,500 

2,800 
19,000 

1,000 
800 
800 


Total 31,900 

We  thus  see  that  Cumberland,  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  counties  of  Durham  and 
Tork,  furnish  of  themselves  nearly  three-fiflhs  of  the  total  product.  Derbyshire  was 
formerly  much  more  productive.  In  Cornwall  and  Devonshire,  the  lead  ore  is  found 
in  veins  in  kUku,  a  day-slate  passing  into  gray  wacke.  In  North  Wales  and  the  adjacent 
counties,  as  well  as  in  Cumberland  and  Derbyshire,  the  lead  occurs  in  the  carboni- 
ferous limestone. 

In  1835,  the  toul  produced  was  estimated,  by  Afr.  Taylor  at  46,112  tons;  of  which 
19,626  were  furnished  by  Northumberland,  Durham,  and  Cumberland  ;  the  mines  of 
Mr.  Beaumont  alone,  yielding  10,000.     In  1847,  the  total  produce  was  as  follows;  — 


LmA  Ore. 

LmmL 

England        - 

Wales 

Ireland 

Scotland        ... 

Isle  of  Man  . 

Total 

Tont. 
59,61 4| 
18.147i 
2,251 
1.159 
2,575 

Tom. 
39,507} 
12,294 

1,380 
822) 

1,699 

83,747 

55,703 

The  English  lead-miners  distinguish  three  diff^ent  kinds  of  deposits  of  lead  ore ; 
rakc'tein*,  pipe-veiiu,  and  flat^wiiu.  The  English  word  vein  corresponds  to  the  French 
term  flon ;  but  miners  make  use  of  it  indifferently  in  England  and  France,  to  indicate 
all  the  deposits  of  this  ore,  adding  an  epithet  to  distinguish  the  diflferent  forms ;  thus^ 
rdht-vins  are  true  vans  in  the  geological  acceptation  of  the  word  vein ;  ptpe-veinM  are 
masses  usually  very  narrow,  and  of  oblong  shape,  most  frequently  parallel  to  the  plane 
of  the  rocky  strata ;  and  flat-veint  are  small  beds  of  ores  interposed  in  the  middle  of 
these  strata. 

Hake-vetnt  are  the  most  common  form  in  which  lead  ore  occurs  in  Cumberland. 
They  are  in  general  narrower  in  the  sandstone  which  covers  the  limestone,  than  in  the 
calcareous  beds.  A  thickness  of  less  than  a  foot  in  the  former  becomes  suddenly  3  or 
4  feet  in  the  latter;  in  the  rich  vein  of  Hudgillbum,  the  thickness  is  17  feet  in  the 
Great  timettone,  while  it  does  not  exceed  3  feet  in  the  overlying  Watenitt  or  sandstone. 
This  influence  exercised  on  the  veins  by  the  nature  of  the  enclosing  rock,  is  instructive; 
it  determines  at  the  same  time  almost  uniformly  their  richness  in  lead  ore,  an  observation 
similar  to  what  has  been  made  in  other  countries,  especially  in  the  veins  of  Kongsburg. 
in  Norway.  The  Cumberland  veins  are  constantly  richer,  the  more  powerful  they  are,  in 
the  portions  which  traverse  the  calcareous  rocks,  than  in  the  beds  of  sandstone,  and  more 
particularly  the  schistose  rocks.  It  is  rare  in  the  rock  called  pUxU  (a  solid  slaty  day) 
for  the  vein  to  include  any  ore ;  it  is  commonly  filled  with  a  spedes  of  potter's  earth. 
The  upper  calcareous  beds  are  also  in  general  more  productive  than  the  lower  ones.  In 
most  of  these  mines,  the  veins  were  not  worked  till  lately  below  the  fiflh  calcareous  bed 
(the  four-fiithom  limestone),  which  is  307  yards  beneath  the  millstone-grit ;  and  as  the 
first  limestone  stratum  is  106  yards  beneath  it,  it  follows  that  the  thickness  of  the  part 
of  the  ground  where  the  veins  are  rich  in  lead  does  not  in  general  exceed  200  yards.  It 
appears  however  that  veins  have  been  mined  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Alston  Moor, 
downwards  to  the  eleventh  calcareous  stratum,  or  Tyne  bottom  limestone,  which  is  41 8  • 
yards  under  the  millstone-grit  of  the  coal  formation,  immediately  above  the  whin-sill ; 
and  that  they  have  been  followed  above  the  first  limestone  stratum,  as  high  as  the  grind- 
stone sill,  which  is  only  83  yards  bdow  the  same  stratum  of  millstone-grit ;  so  that  in 
the  total  thickness  of  the  plumbiferous  formation  there  is  more  than  336  yards.  It  has 
been  asserted  that  lesd  veins  have  been  traced  even  further  down,  into  the  Afsmcrfty 
scar  limestone ;  but  they  have  not  been  mined. 

The  greatest  enrichment  of  a  vein  takes  place  commonly  in  the  points  where  its  twa 
sides,  being  not  far  asunder,  belong  to  the  same  rock  ;  and  its  impoverishment  oceura 
when  one  side  is  calcareous  and  the  other  a  sehistoee  day.     The  minerals  which  moat 
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frequently  acoomfMny  the  galena*  are  earbonate  of  Umc^  fluate  of  limei  aulphate  of 
baryta,  quarts,  and  pyrites. 

The  pipe-Teins  (amoB  in  French),  are  leldom  of  great  length  ;  but  tome  have  a 
eonnderable  width  ;  their  composition  being  somewhat  similar  to  that  {^  the  rake-veims. 
They  meet  commonly  in  the  neighbourhood  at  the  two  systems,  somcdmes  being  in 
evident  communication  together ;  they  are  occasionally  barren ;  but  when  a  wide  pipe- 
▼ein  is  metalliferous,  it  is  said  to  be  \ery  productive. 

TYt9  JIat  setiu,  or  ttnUa  veiM,  seem  to  be  nothing  else  than  expansions  of  the  matter 
of  the  vein  between  the  planes  o/f  the  strata ;  and  contain  the  same  ores  as  the  reins  in 
their  Ticinity.  When  they  are  metallilbrous,  thcv  are  worked  along  with  the  a4jaccnt 
rake  yein  ;  and  are  productive  to  only  a  certain  distance  from  that  vein,  unless  they  get 
enriched  by  crossing  a  rake  vein.  Some  examples  have  been  adduced  of  advantageous 
workings  in  JIat  veins  in  the^rsaf  Umewtotu  of  Cumberland,  particularly  in  the  mines  of 
Coalcleugh  and  Neuthead.  The  take  veins,  however,  furnish  the  greater  part  of  the 
lead  which  Cumberland  and  the  adjacent  counties  send  every  year  into  the  market. 
Mr.  Porster  has  given  a  list  of  1 65  lead  mines,  which  have  been  formerly,  or  are  now 
worked  in  that  district  of  the  kingdom. 

The  metalliferous  limestone  occupies,  in  Derbyshire^  a  length  of  about  85  miles  fkom 
north-west  to  south-east,  under  a  very  variable  breadth,  which  towards  the  south 
amounts  to  9S  miles.  Castleton  to  ihe  north,  Buxton  to  the  north-west,  and  Matlock 
to  the  south-east,  lie  nearly  upon  its  limits.  It  ia  surrounded  on  almost  all  sides  by  the 
millstone  grit  which  covers  it,  and  which  is,  in  iu  turn,  covered  by  the  coal  strata. 
The  nature  of  the  rocks  beneath  the  limestone  is  not  known.  In  Cumberland  the 
metalliferous  limestone  includes  a  bed  of  trap,  designated  under  the  name  of  whiusUL 
In  Derbyshire  the  trap  is  much  more  abundant,  and  it  is  thrice  interposed  between  the 
limestone.  These  two  rocks  constitute  of  themselves  the  whole  mineral  mass,  through  a 
thickness  of  about  550  yards,  measuring  from  the  millstone  grit ;  only  in  the  upper 
portion,  that  ia  near  the  millstone  grit,  there  is  a  pretty  considerable  thickness  of  argillo- 
calcareous  schists. 

Four  great  bodies  or  beds  of  limestone  are  distinguishable,  which  alternate  with  three 
masses  of  trap,  called  toadstone.  The  lead  veins  exist  in  the  calcareous  strata,  but 
disappear  at  the  limits  of  the  toadstone.  It  has  now  been  aaoertainod,  however,  that 
they  recur  in  the  Umeatone  underneath. 

LEAD  IX  TBI  ExBiamow. — Sopwith,  Thoma8»  F.  R.a,  ftc.»  AUenheads,  North- 
umberland, inventor  and  producer. 

Specimens  of  lead  ores  and  associated  minerals,  with  examples  of  the  various  stara 
of  progress  firom  their  being  excavated  in  the  mine  and  carried  through  the  several  de- 
partments of  washing  and  smelting,  until  furnished  and  ready  for  the  market  in  the  form 
of  a  cake  of  silver  and  a  pig  or  piece  of  lead  known  as  W.  B.  lead. 

The  specimens  of  minertds  usually  associated  with  lead  ores  are  collected  from  various 
mines,  and  are  fitted  together  in  a  separate  case,  under  the  direction  of  the  exhibitor,  by 
Messrs.  Cain  and  Wallace  of  Nentbead*  and  others. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  strata  in  which  these  ores  and  minerals  are  found  is 
exhibit^  by  a  eeetton  of  part  of  the  lead  mining  district  belonging  to  Wentworth 
Blackett  Beaumonti  Esq.,  at  AUenheads,  in  the  county  of  Northumberland,  and  from 
whose  mines  the  specimens  of  lead  ores  and  examples  of  process  during  conversion  into 
lead  and  silver  are  taken  ;  and  a  further  illustration  of  the  geological  structure  of  this 
part  of  England  is  given  by  an  isometrical  plan  and  section  by  the  exhibitor,  showing  a 
considerable  tract  oif  mining  ground  in  the  manor  of  Alston  Moor,  in  the  county  of 
Cumberland. 

The  principal  phenomena  of  mineral  veins  and  displacement  of  the  strata  in  which 
lend  ore  is  obtained  in  the  north  of  England  are  shown  by  dissected  models,  invented  by 
the  exhibitor,  and  examples  of  the  finished  products  are  contained  in  a  separate  case» 
from  Mr.  Beauroont^s  smelt-mills,  under  the  direction  of  his  agent,  Mr.  Thomas  Steel. 

This  edleetion,  the  general  nature  of  which  is  here  briefly  indicated,  is  intended  to 
illustrate  the  geological  position  and  usual  products  of  the  north  of  England  lead  mines. 

The  following  is  the  order  of  the  live  several  portions,  and  which  are  more  particularly 
described  under  these  sevend  heads  in  the  eequek 

1.  Sections  of  strata  at  AUenheads  and  Alston. 
8.  Modek  to  illustrate  mineral  veins,  &c. 

3.  Minerals  associated  with  lead  ores. 

4.  Examples  of  the  various  stages  of  progress  from  the  mine  to  the  market. 

5.  Lead  and  silver  prepared  fin:  sale. 

I.  As  the  express  object  of  this  collection  is  to  afford  a  general  view  of  the  whole  of 
tiie  principal  features  relative  to  the  extensive  and  important  departments  of  British 
industry  connected  with  lead  mining,  and  as  this  information  is  more  expressly  intended 
tor  the  use  of  thote  who  are  not  locally  oonversant  with  the  physical  conditions  under 
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which  ked  ores  are  uaoallf  obtained,  the  exhibitor  has  in  the  first  instance  thought  it 
neeeasary  to  present  clear  and  distinct  views  of  the  geological  structure  of  the  districts 
in  which  the  chief  lead  mines  of  the  north  of  England  are  atuated,  in  order  that,  with- 
out going  into  purely  technical  details*  which  are  only  of  local  interest,  the  several  strata 
and  order  of  superposition  may  be  readily  understood. 

As  an  approximate  comparative  view  of  the  produce,  it  may  be  considered  that  the  lead 
raised  in  Mr.  Beaumont's  mines  amounts  to  about  oiie*fourth  of  the  quantity  raided  in 
England,  about  one-sixth  of  the  produce  of  Great  Britain,  and  about  one- tenth  of  that 
of  the  whole  of  Europe^  including  the  British  Isles.  They  have  been  extensively 
worked  from  time  immemorial ;  part  of  them  are  situated  in  the  manors  belonging  to 
Mr.  Beaumont  in  the  dales  of  Eirat  and  West  Allen,  in  the  8outh*west  part  of  Northum- 
berland, and  others  are  situated  in  the  wild  district  of  moors  which  forms  the  western 
extremity  of  the  county  of  Durham. 

This  part  of  the  country  happens  to  be  at  once  the  centre  of  the  island  of  Great 
Britain,  and  by  far  the  most  elevated  part  of  it  which  is  thickly  populated;  for, 
scattered  over  hills  and  dales,  which  present  an  aspect  of  verdant  cultivation  mixed  with 
heathy  moors,  are  to  be  found  some  thousands  of  inhabitants,  nearly  the  whole  of  them 
either  employed  in  lead  mines  or  smelting-milla,  or  indirectly  deriving  a  livelihood  from 
some  connection  with  lead-mining  business.  Allenheads  forms  a  central  position  in  the 
midst  of  these  mines ;  and  the  agent's  house,  shown  on  the  section,  is  exactly  1,400  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  the  highest  house  of  its  nsagnitude  in  Great  Britain ; 
nor  are  many  of  the  cottages  of  shepherds  and  other  moorlimd  habitations  of  greater 
elevation. 

The  datum  or  base  line  of  the  Allenhesds  section  is  700  foot  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  The  drawing,  16^  feet  in  length,  is  on  a  true  scale  of  100  feet  to  an  inch  ;  by  a 
true  scale  being  meant,  that  the  lengths  and  heights  are  projected  to  the  scale  or  pro- 
portion, so  that  a  true  miniature  profile  of  the  country  is  given,  as  well  as  a  correct  re- 
duction of  the  relative  sise  of  the  various  rocks.  The  extent  of  country  thus  shown  is 
not  quite  4  miles,  being  S  mike  1,220  yards. 

The  spectator  is  supposed  to  be  looking  to  the  north,  and  the  section  commences  at  a 
pcHnt  about  half  a  mile  eastward  from  a  place  called  Kilhope  Head,  which  is  con- 
apicuottsly  marked  in  all  English  naaps,  inasmuch  as  the  three  counties  of  Northumber- 
land, Durham,  and  Cumberlajod  all  meet  in  one  spot.  At  about  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  from  the  point  of  conunencement,  the  section  represents  the  hill  called  Kilhope 
Law ;  it  is  on  the  boundary  line  of  the  counties  of  Northumberland  and  Durhaao,  and  is 
the  highest  point  of  land  in  the  last-named  county,  being  2,206  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  But  out  of  the  limits  of  this  section,  and  about  10  miles  south-west  from  Kil- 
hope Law,  the  same  strata  whkh  are  here  delineated  reach  an  altitude  of  2,901  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  this  is  the  highest  devation  attained  by  the  rocks  which  form  the  car- 
boniforotts  or  naountain  limestone  of  the  north  of  England. 

Such  being  the  stratification  of  the  central  portion  of  the  narrow  part  of  the  island  of 
which  the  coal  fields  of  the  l^ne  and  Wear  form  the  extremity  on  the  east  bordering  of 
the  German  Ocean,  for  some  «Kstance  north  and  south  of  Newcastle,  while  a  similar 
coal  field  is  found  at  the  western  extremity  near  Whitehaven,  it  may  be  ohserved  with 
reference  to  these  coal  fields,  that  they  lie  ov«r  or  upon  the  mountain  limestone  forma- 
tion, 'llie  coal  beds  so  extensively  worked  in  the  Newcastle  and  Durham  coal  mines 
or  collieries  gradually  rise  to  the  west,  and  one  by  one  crop  out  or  bassett  according  to 
the  undulations  of  the  country.  At  length,  at  about  20  miles  west  of  the  German  Sea, 
the  lowest  of  the  coal  beds  crops  out,  and  firom  beneath  it  gradually  appear  the  limestone 
strata,  which  continue  to  rise  nearly  coincident  with  the  general  rise  of  the  country  until 
they  reach  the  summit  of  Cross  Fell  (2,901  foet).  And  this  general  and  very  gradual 
inclination  of  the  strata,  a  feature  of  the  greatest  importance  in  practical  mining,  is 
dearly  and  accurately  delineated  in  this  section. 

In  a  thickness  of  about  2,000  feet  of  the  altemating  beds  of  sandstone,  day,  and 
limestone  which  form  the  strata  of  the  mining  districts  of  Alladale^  Alston,  and  Wear- 
dale,  there  is  one  single  stratum  of  Umestone,  called  the  **  great  limestone,**  the  veins  in 
which  have  produced  nearly,  if  not  qiiite,  as  much  ore  as  all  the  other  strata  put  to- 
gether. This  stratum  is  delineated  on  the  section,  and  may  be  observed  lying  st  a  depth 
of  about  850  feet  below  the  summit  of  Kilhope  Law.  Somewhat  exceeding  2  miles 
eastward  of  this,  at  AUenheads,  the  top  of  the  great  limestone  is  2S0  feet  from  the  top 
of  a  shaft  called  Gin-Hill  Shaft.  Its  thickness,  which  is  tderably  uniform  over  several 
hundred  square  miles  of  country,  is  about  60  feet ;,  and  it  is  from  this  stratum  of  lime- 
stone that  nearly  dl  the  spedmens  in  this  collection  liave  been  obtdned. 

The  dislocations  of  strata  which  constitute  for  the  most  part  important  mineral  veins 
are  exhibited  more  in  detdl  in  the  series  of  geological  modds  which  form  a  part  of  this 
edlection ;  but  some  of  the  great  features  of  displacement  may  be  noticed  on  the 
aection. 
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At  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  vest  of,  or  left  haiid  direction  from  Kilhope  Law, 
the  great  limestone,  and  all  other  associated  beds,  are  thrown  down  a  depth  of  about 
150  feet  for  a  space  of  nearly  700  feet ;  and  again,  at  the  distance  of  nearly  a  mile  from 
Allenheads,  a  vast  dislocation  takes  place,  by  which  the  great  limestone,  it  will  be  seen, 
is  brought  nearly  to  the  sur&ce,  the  amount  of  displacement  being  about  400  leet  It 
is  in  the  great  limestone  that  by  far  the  most  eitensiTe  portion  of  the  workings  of  Allen- 
heads  lead  mines  are  situated,  and  the  galleries  drawn  on  the  section  convey  a  general 
idea  of  the  position  of  the  mines.  In  a  great  thickness  of  strata  above  the  great  lime* 
stone,  only  two  beds  of  that  rock  are  found.  One  of  these  is  called  **  little  limestone." 
It  is  from  10  to  IS  feet  thick,  and  is  75  feet  above  the  top  of  the  great  limestone.  The 
other  is  still  more  inconsiderable^  being  only  3  or  4  feet  thick,  and  is  440  feet  above 
the  great  limestone.  It  is  remarkable  with  what  exactness  this  thin  bed  is  found 
near  the  summit  of  hills,  the  intervening  spaces  having  apparently  been  removed  by  de> 
nudation,  so  as  to  form  in  one  ease  a  gap  of  6^  mile%  and  in  another  of  1^  miles,  in 
which  the  Tell  Top  limestone  is  entirely  cut  oC 

But  beneath  the  great  limestone,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  lines  of  blue  colour,  are 
severnl  beds  of  the  same  description  of  rock,  viz.,  at  distances  respectively  of  SO,  106, 
190,  S50,  and  287  feet,  and  the  thickness  2,  24^  10,  15,  and  35  feet.  These  are  known 
by  descriptive  local  names,  and  comprise  all  that  are  of  significance  as  regards  lead 
mining  operations. 

The  Allenheads  mines  being  situated  for  the  most  part  at  depths  from  the  surface 
varying  from  200  to  600  feet  are  drained,  partly  by  ordinary  water-wheels,  some  of 
which  are  shown  on  the  section,  and  partly  by  the  new  hydraulic  engines  invented  by 
Mr.  W.  O.  Armstrong,  and  four  of  which  are  now  in  use  for  draining  and  other  mining 
purposes  at  Allenheads  mines. 

ExampUa  of  the  varwM  Sioffet  of  ProgrtBtfrom  lAe  Jfiae  to  iho  MarkH,  —  This  part  of 
the  collection  is  arranged  in  five  cases,  each  containing  six  hoses  of  one  square  foot  each« 
being  in  all  thirty  boxes. 

Fifteen  of  these  boxes,  in  a  line  furthest  from  the  front  edge  of  the  counter,  contain 
specimens  of  lead  mining  from  the  excavation  of  the  ore  in  the  mine,  and  showing  the 
several  stages  of  progress  until  ready  to  send  to  the  smelt  mill ;  and  the  other  fifteen 
boxes,  in  a  line  nearest  to  the  front  of  the  counter,  contain  specimens  of  the  ore  as  pre- 
pared for  smelting,  and  its  various  stages  of  progress  until  manufactured  into  lead  and 
the  silver  separated ;  these  finished  products  being  contained  in  division  No.  5.  of  this 
collection. 

Case  Na  1.  —  Lead  ore,  as  first  separated  from  the  vein  in  which  it  is  found,  and 
which  in  this  state  is  called  **  bouse  '*  in  the  north  of  England  lead  mines,  and  the  places 
in  which  it  is  deposited  at  the  surbce  are  called  bouse  teams.  The  depositing  of  the 
ore  in  these  places  is  greatly  fecilitated  at  Allenheads  by  the  use  of  tipping-frames  of  a 
new  construction,  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Armstrong,  of  the  Elswick  Engine  Works,  near  New- 
castle-on-Tyne.  This  example  is  from  a  **  flat**  vein  in  Allenheads  mines  in  the  great 
limestone,  which  rock  forms  the  curiously  laminated  matrix  with  which  the  ore  is  inter- 
mixed. The  ore  and  rock  thus  intermixed  require  to  be  separated  as  is  exhibited  by  the 
following  examples.  By  a  flat  vein,  or  ^'flatts,**  is  meant  a  horixontal  extension  of 
mineral  substances  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  ordinary  vertical  or  steeply- 
inclined  veins,  which  extend  in  the  manner  of  fissures  through  tbe  various  beds  of  rock 
forming  the  district.  The  regular  lamination  of  the  ore  is  worthy  of  attention,  as  lead- 
ing to  speculations  on  the  origin  of  mineral  veins ;  a  subject  of  great  practical  import- 
ance. The  example  here  shown  is  taken  from  a  part  of  tbe  **  flatt  workings**  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  20  feet  from  the  principal  or  nearly  vertical  part  of  the  vein. 

Case  No.  2.— Bouse,  or  lead  ore,  as  extracted  from  the  vein,  and  showing  an  example 
of  the  curiously  polished  surfiice,  which  is  a  frequent  characteristic  of  veins,  and  which 
would  appear  at  first  sight  to  have  been  very  carefully  polished  by  artificial  means^ 
many  of  the  surfiuses  being  sufficiently  clear  to  reflect  the  images  of  objects  in  a  tolerably 
definite  form.  The  local  name  of  such  bright  and  polished  surfiMses  is  **  $lickeHside$ ;  ** 
and  the  suggestion  mentioned  in  the  notice  of  the  last  specimen  as  to  the  value  of 
scientific  inquiry  applies  with  still  greater  force  to  the  class  of  phenomena  of  which  this 
as  one  of  the  most  curious  indications. 

Case  Na  3.  contains  a  portion  of  the  ordinary  bouse  or  ore  as  newly  worked  from  the 
vein,  and  much  intermixed  with  the  materials  contained  in  Cases  1.  and  2.,  as  well  as 
with  other  earthy  and  sparry  contents  of  veins.  The  produce  of  mineral  veins  varies 
from  pure  galena,  of  which  some  species  are  shown,  to  masses  of  rock  in  spar,  in  which 
the  ore  is  so  thinly  disseminated  as  not  to  repay  the  trouble  of  extraction. 

Case  No.  4. — The  intermixed  rocks  and  ores  shown  in  preceding  cases  are  first  sub- 
jected to  "  picking*'  and  then  to  **  washing  **  on  a  grate.  The  first  of  these  operations 
aeparates  from  the  general  mass  all  such  pieces  of  galena  as  are  either  not  mixed  with 
other  substances,  or  which  can  be  readily  separated  with  a  hammer  on  what  are  called 
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•'  knoclLing  stones ; "  and  the  seeond  has  the  effect  of  clearing  away  all  earthy  matter. 
These  specimens,  picked  from  the  heap  and  washing-grate,  are  ready  for  smelting  after 
being  reduced  with  a  hammer  to  the  size  of  the  ore  contained  in  Case  No.  9. 

Case  No.  5.  contains  ordinary  bouse  or  lead  ore  taken  from  the  imnking-box  after 
passing  through  the  vnuhing-graU,  being,  in  fact,  a  process  of  washing  and  Mixing  with  a 
view  to  the  further  operations  exhibited  in  the  following  cases. 

Case  No.  6.  contains  specimens  of  ordinary  bouse,  which,  from  the  size  of  the  pieces 
and  intermixture  of  rock  and  ore,  require  to  be  passed  through  the  rollers  of  the  crush- 
ing-mill. 

Cose  No.  7. — Specimens  of  the  same  bouse  or  ore  after  having  passed  through  the 
rollers  of  the  crushing-mill. 

Case  No.  8. — So  far  the  processes  have  consisted  simply  of  extraction  of  the  ore  from 
its  place  in  the  mine, — of  the  pure  samples  of  ore  being  picked  out  and  washed  and  sized 
ready  for  being  smelted  at  once  without  further  operations, — of  the  remainder  of  poorer 
samples  being  washed  and  separated  by  an  iron  grate  or  sieve  into  two  sizes,  the  larger 
baving  to  be  ground  between  rollers  to  reduce  it  to  the  same  size  as  the  smaller,  which 
had  passed  the  grate ;  and  when  reduced  to  this  stage,  the  whole  is  ready  for  an  opera- 
tion called  '*  botching,**  which  consists  in  placing  the  ore  in  a  tub  with  water.  The 
bottom  of  this  tub  is  a  sieve, — and  the  whole  is  subjected  to  a  rapid  vibratory  vertical 
movement  or  shaking,  by  which  a  separation  of  the  ore  takes  place.  The  water  so  far 
lessens  the  weight  as  greatly  to  facilitate  the  downward  movement  of  the  ore,  which  of 
course  is  much  heavier  than  the  spar  and  other  materials  connected  with.  it.  The 
vibratory  movement  is  sometimes  given  by  manual  labour :  a  long  arm  moving  with  a 
spring  is  jerked  up  and  down  by  a  strong  lad  jumping  on  a  raised  stand  so  as  to  produce 
the  required  motion.  The  same  results  may  be  obtained  by  machinery  ;  and  a  model 
of  a  botching  apparatus  accompanies  these  specimens.  It  represents  the  mode  in  which 
the  hotching  tubs  are  worked  in  some  of  Mr.  Beaumont's  mines  in  West  Allendale ;  and 
both  the  mode  of  applying  the  machinery,  and  the  maniibcture  of  the  model  represent- 
ing it,  are  due  to  the  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Joseph  Hetherington,  one  of  the  engineers  or 
Wrights  employed  at  these  mines. 

The  ore  is  prepared  as  has  already  been  described ;  and  after  being  shaken  in  the 
'*  hotching  tub,**  the  upper  part  is  entirely  waste  or  refuse,  and  is  called  "  cuttings,'*  of 
which  this  case  (No.  8.)  contains  a  specimen. 

Case  No.  9.  contains  lead  ore  as  obtained  from  the  bottom  of  the  hotching-tub,  and  is 
ready  for  being  smelted. 

Case  No.  10.  contains  what  is  called  **  undressed  smeddum,**  being  what  has  passed 
through  the  sieve  of  the  hotching-tub  into  the  box  or  ease  of  water  in  which  the  botch- 
ing-tub  vibrates. 

Case  No.  11.  is  the  "smeddum,**  after  being  dressed  or  cleared  from  all  foreign  sub- 
stances in  what  is  locally  called  a  <*  buddle,"  and  the  ore  in  being  so  washed  is  said  to 
be  "huddled." 

Case  No.  12.  In  all  operations  where  a  stream  of  running  water  is  employed  to 
wash  lead  ore,  it  is  obvious  that  many  of  tlie  smaller  particles  will  be  carried  away  with 
the  stream.  These  particles  are  allowed  to  settle  by  their  specific  gravity  in  what  are 
called  slime  pits,  being  merely  reservoirs  in  which  the  water  passes  over  a  long  space 
with  a  very  tranquil  movement.  In  the  Case  No.  IS.  is  an  example  of  the  slime  or  de- 
posit in  these  slime  pits  undressed. 

Case  No.  IS.  conteins  a  specimen  of  what  is  called  slime  ore,  havrag  been  extracted 
or  separated  from  the  slime  shown  in  Case  No.  12.  The  separation  is  effected  by  manual 
labour  in  what  are  called  **  nicking- trunks,"  and  is  made  ready  for  a  final  washing  or 
separation  in  the  **  dolly-tub." 

Case  No.  14.  contains  slime  obtained,  not  by  manual  labour,  but  by  means  of  a 
patented  invention  of  Mr.  Bruton*s,  by  which  the  slime,  being  first  freely  mixed  with 
water,  is  allowed  on  a  revolving  canvas  cloth,  inclined  at  a  moderate  angle,  and  upon 
which  also  drops  of  water  are  constantly  falling  so  as  to  keep  the  surface  well  wetted. 
Heavier  particles,  being  thus  firee  to  move,  are  carried  up  the  slightly  inclined  sur&ce 
of  the  canvas,  and  pass  round  a  roller  to  a  cistern  below,  in  which  tbey  are  deposited 
while  the  lighter  particles  of  earthy  matter  and  spar  are  at  once  carried  down  the  canvas 
by  the  stream  of  water.  The  ore  thus  obtained  requires  finally  to  be  washed  in  the 
dolly  tub,  after  which  it  is  fit  for  being  smelted. 

Case  No.  15.  contains  slime  ore  as  taken  from  the  dolly  tub,  which  is  the  last  opera- 
tion connected  with  the  washing  and  dressing  of  lead  ores  as  usually  practised  in  the  lead 
mines  belonging  to  Mr.  Beaumont,  and  in  the  lead  mines  generally  of  this  part  of  the 
k.lngdom. 

Tlie  German  buddle  is  also  occasionally  used  in  dressing  slime  orefc  A  considerable 
Improvement  was  made  in  this  apparatus  about  thirty  years  ago  by  Mr.  Robert  Stegg^ 
of  Middleton-in-Teesdale. 
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Case  No.  16.  eshibiU  a  tpeeimen  of  <*ad«cted**  or  superior  le«d  ore  in  the  form  in 
which  it  is  sent  to  snd  deposited  at  the  smelt  mill  reedy  to  be  smelted. 

Case  No.  1 7.  coatsins  an  example  of  the  ordinary  or  oommon  lead  ore  as  prepared  and 
ready  for  smelting. 

Cases  Nos.  18.  and  19.  contain  the  same  ores  (selected  and  common)  after  having  un- 
dergone the  operation  of  being  **  roasted,"  or  espoaed  to  suitable  tempenlure  in  a  rerev- 
beratory  furnaoe*  the  objeot  being  to  free  it  from  the  sulphur  oontained  in  the  galena, 
pure  specimens  of  which  consist  of  lead  86*6  and  sulphur  13*8. 

By  this  process  the  ore  is  rendered  more  easily  reducible. 

Case  No.  sa  Gray  slags  formed  in  the  process  of  ore  hearth  smelting,  and  from 
which  the  lead  is  afterwards  obtained  at  the  slag  hearth. 

Case  Nok  21.  Black  slags  being  the  residuum  obtained  from  the  slag  hearth,  and 
which  assume  the  granulated  form  from  being  made  to  Aow,  when  in  a  melted  states  into 
water. 

Cases  Nos.  22.  and  23.  contain  examples  of  the  crystals  of  selected  and  common  lead 
as  formed  in  the  process  of  separating  or  denlTertng  the  ore :  patented  by  Mr.  H.  L. 
Pattinson,  and  6rst  brought  into  operation  at  Mr.  Beaumont's  smelt  mliU 

Cases  Nos.  24,  25,  and  26.  contain  specimens  of  the  ftime  or  deposit  in  the  long  flues 
oonnaoted  with  the  smelt  mills ;  that  in  No.  24.  being  the  ordinary  fume  collected  in  the 
flue  :  No.  25.  the  same,  after  being  roasted  for  the  ore  hearth,  and  No.  26.  the  same 
roasted  for  the  slag  hearth.  The  flues  or  chimneys  are  built  of  stone,  8  feet  by  6  feet 
inside,  and  upwards  of  84  miles  long. 

Cases  Nos.  27,  28,  and  29.  Litharge  in  the  ordinary  round  state,  and  two  Tarieties  of 
linseed  litharge  which  have  been  passed  through  a  sieve. 

Case  Now  30.  Skimmings  from  the  surfaee  of  melted  lead,  showing  iridescent  hue% 
which  are  frequently  of  great  intensity  and  beauty. 

A  brief  statement  of  the  quantity  of  coals  consumed  per  month  in  a  few  of  the  prin- 
cipal mines  will  show  the  extent  to  which  steam  power  b  now  employed. 

Fowey  Consols,  1835  .....     101,246 

Godolpbin,  1839         ......     129,801 

Fowey  Consols,  1840  .....    203,699 

United  Mines,  1842  --...-       84,863 

The  lead  mines  of  Cornwall  have  produced  of  the  argentiferous  sulphuret,  during  five 
years,  the  following  number  of  tons  of  ore  :  — 


Collington           ... 

1S4S. 

1846. 

1847. 

1848. 

1849. 

950 

1,138 

1,249 

957 

625 

Huel  Mary  Ann 

166 

192 

334 

873 

Comubian           ... 

420 

E.  and  W.  Haven 

16 

Huel  Trelawoey 

280 

529 

883 

413 

1.296 

Camelford           ... 

180 

E.  Huel  Rose    - 

7,883 

5,191 

6,424 

5,333 

4,758 

W.  Huel  Rose  - 

84 

30 

75 

Cargol    .... 

5S 

306 

954 

964 

505 

Oxnams              ... 

188 

47 

470 

269 

Huel  Rose 

57 

375 

378 

399 

107 

Huel  Fenrose     ... 

116 

11 

Holmbush           ... 

12 

60 

154 

102 

New  Quay           ... 

73 

Porthleven          ... 

8 

82 

Pentire  .... 

34 

Cubert  .... 

136 

354 

68 

Leman    .             -             -             • 

30 

73 

Huel  Concord    ... 

30 

30 

HuelTrehane    - 

312 

459 

Herodscombe      ... 

37 

Herodsfoot          ... 

375 

721 

l,0iX} 

Great  Callestock  Moors  - 

109 

Collestock 

116 

179 

Treyorden           ... 

28 

Huel  Penbale     ... 

50 

Huel  Golden      - 

80 

Earthen  Consols 

45 
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Mines  were  worked  at  an  early  period  in  the  Isle  of  Man ;  but  the  ndghbourhood  of 
Laxey  first  attracted  attention  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century.  ^  In  161 1 
only  three  hands  were  employed ;  in  1848  there  were  at  least  800  in  the  mine.  The 
mine  is  situated  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  sea,  up  the  Laxey  Valley,  where  an 
adit  is  driven  400  fathoms  into  the  heart  of  the  mountain.  From  this  adit  the  shaft 
has  been  sunk  about  190  fitthoraa.  The  returns  of  lead  ore  for  the  last  five  years  has 
been  as  follows :  — 


Yean. 

Lead  Ore. 

Lead. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1845 

•    .    • 

327 

155 

1846 

... 

SSO 

104 

1847 

... 

375 

247 

1848 

... 

695 

461 

1849 

... 

815 

546 

In  addition  to  this,  about  200  tons  of  the  sulphuret  of  zinc  are  annually  raised. 

The  Cardiganshire  mines  were  worked  at  a  very  early  period,  probably  by  the 
Romans.  Henry  VII.  encouraged  mining  by  several  grants,  involving  privileges  to 
those  who  would  work  these  mines.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  there  was  a  grant 
made  of  all  these  mines  to  lliomas  Thurland  and  Daniel  Houghsetter,  Germans,  who 
worked  them  for  some  time.  They  eventually  passed  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Hugh 
Middleton,  who  realized  a  large  profit  by  working  them. 

The  present  value  of  the  Cardiganshire  mines  will  be  seen  by  the  following  list  of  their 
produce :  — 


Lisbume  Mines 

Cwm-y-stwyth 

Esgair*hir 

Cwm-sebon     - 

Llanfair  Clydogan 

Goginan 

Gogerddan  Mines 

Nanty-y-creiau 

Pen-y-bout-pren 

Cefn-cwm-bruzno 

Bwlch  Console 

Nanteos 

Aberystwyth  (small  mines) 

Llanymaror    - 

Llanbadam     - 

Bron-berllan  - 

Brynarian 

Cwm*erfin 

Daren 

Eisteddfodd    - 

Llwyn  Malys 

Bar]ch>ewm-erfin 


Lead  Ore 
Recami. 


Tons.     Cwti. 

2,733       O 

583       0 


55 

206 

1,160 

131 

12 

10 

635 

177 

31 


40  0 

116  O 

29  O 

40  15 

32  0 

18  0 


Lead 
Returns. 


Tont.     Cwtt. 
1,804     0 
353     0 


33 
134 
766 

87 

7 

7 

425 

106 

20 


28 
78 
20 
14 
21 
12 


JVeatmwU  of  the  Oret  of  Lead, 

The  mechanical  operations  performed  upon  the  lead  ores  in  Great  Britain,  to  bring 
them  to  the  degree  of  purity  necessary  for  their  metallurgic  treatment,  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes,  whose  objects  are,  •— 

1.  The  eoning  tend  demnsinp  of  the  one  ; 

2.  The  grinding  i 

3.  The  waehingj  properly  to  eaUed, 

The  apparatus  subservient  to  the  first  objects  are  sieves,  running  buddies,  and  gratings. 
The  large  sieves  employed  in  Derbyshire  for  sorting  the  ore  at  the  mouth  of  the  mine 
into  coarse  and  fine  pieces,  is  a  wire  gauze  of  iron ;  its  meshes  are  square,  and  an  inch 
long  in  each  side.  There  is  a  lighter  neve  of  wire  gauze,  similar  to  the  preceding,  for 
washing  the  mud  horn  the  ore,  by  agitating  the  firagments  in  a  tub  filled  with  water. 
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But  in  Deibyahire,  iosteftd  of  using  this  sieve,  the  piece*  of  ore  are  sometimes  merely 
stirred  about  vrith  «  sborel,  in  a  trough  filled  with  water.  This  is  called  a  $ianding 
buddU  i  a  most  defective  plan. 

The  rarniim^  hmdtSe  serves  at  once  to  sort  and  cleanse  the  ore.  It  consists  of  a  plane 
sur&ce  made  of  slabs  or  planks,  very  slightly  inclined  forwards,  and  provided  behind 
and  on  the  sides  with  upright  ledges,  the  back  one  having  a  notch  to  admit  a  stream  of 
water.  The  ore  is  merely  stirred  about  with  a  shovel,  and  eiposed  on  the  slope  to  the 
stream.  For  this  apparatus,  formerly  the  only  one  used  at  the  mines  of  Alston  Moor, 
the  following  has  been  substituted,  called  the  graie.  It  is  a  gnd,  composed  of  square 
bars  of  iron,  an  inch  thick,  by  from  24  to  38  inches  long,  placed  horisontally,  and 
parallelly  to  each  other,  an  inch  apart  There  is  a  wooden  canal  above  the  grate,  which 
conducts  a  stream  of  water  over  its  middle  ;  and  an  inclined  plane  is  set  beneath  it, 
which  leads  to  a  hemispherical  basin,  about  24  inches  in.  diameter,  for  collecting  the 
metallic  powder  washed  out  of  the  ore. 

The  apparatus  subservient  to  grinding  the  ore  are,  — > 

I.  The  bmeker,  or  beater,  formed  of  a  cast-iron  plate,  3  inches  square,  with  a  socket 
in  its  upper  sur&ce,  for  receiving  a  wooden  handle.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Alston 
Moor,  crushing  cylinders  have  been  substituted  for  the  beating  bucker ;  but  even  now, 
in  Derbyshire,  buckers  are  generally  employed  lor  breaking  the  pieces  of  mixed  ore, 
called  knock-atont-Btuff, 

At  the  mines  of  this  county,  the  kuoeier's  workshop,  or  ttriking  floors  is  provided 
either  with  a  strong  stool,  or  a  wall  3  feet  high,  beyond  which  there  is  a  flat  area  4  feet 
broad,  and  a  little  raised  behind.  On  this  area,  bounded,  except  in  front,  by  small 
walls,  the  ore  to  be  bruised  is  placed.  On  the  stool,  or  wall,  a  very  hard  stone  slab,  or 
cast-iron  plate  is  laid,  7  feet  long,  7  inches  broad,  and  1  ^  inches  thick,  called  a  knock- 
stone.  The  workmen  seated  before  it  break  the  pieces  of  mixed  ore,  called  bouse  in 
Derbyshire,  with  the  bucker. 

Crushing  machines  are  in  general  use  at  Alston  Moor,  to  break  the  mingled  ores, 
which  they  perform  with  great  economy  of  time  and  labour.  They  have  been  employed 
tliere  for  upwards  of  fifty  years. 

This  machine  is  composed  of  one  pair  of  fluted  cylinders,  x  x,  /ig,  853.,  and  of  two 
pairs  of  smooth  cylinders  zz,  z'  tf,  which  serve  altogether  for  crushing  the  ore.  The 
two  cylinders  of  each  of  the  three  pairs  turn  simuluneously  in  an  inverse  direction,  by 
means  of  two  toothed  wheels,  as  at  m,/lg.  854.,  upon  the  shaft  of  every  cylinder,  which 
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work  by  pairs  in  one  another.  The  motion  is  given  by  a  single  water  wheel,  of  which 
the  circle  aaa  represents  the  outer  circumference.  One  ot  the  fluted  cylinders  is 
placed  in  the  prolongation  of  the  shaft  of  this  wheel,  which  carries  besides  a  cast-iron 
toothed  wheel,  geered  with  the  toothed  wheels  e  «,  fixed  upon  the  ends  of  two  of  the 
smooth  cylinders.  Above  the  fluted  cylinders  there  is  a  hopper,  which  discharges 
down  between  them,  by  means  of  a  particular  mechanism,  the  ore  brought  forward  by 
the  waggons  a.  These  waggons  advance  upon  a  railway,  stop  above  the  hopper,  and 
empty  their  contents  into  it  through  a  trap-hole,  which  opens  outwardly  in  the  middle 
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of  their  bottom.  Below  the  hopper  there  is  m  small  bucket  called  a  shoe,  into  which  the 
ore  is  shaken  down,  and  which  throws  it  without  ceasing  upon  the  cylinders,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  constant  jolts  given  it  by  a  crank-rod  t  (^.  854.)  attached  to  it,  and 
moved  by  the  teeth  of  the  wheel  m.  The  shoe  is  so  regulated,  that  too  much  ore  can 
never  fall  upon  the  cylinders,  and  obstruct  their  movement.  A  small  stream  of  water 
is  likewiw  led  into  the  shoe,  which  spreads  over  the  cylinders,  and  prevents  them  from 
growing  hot.  The  ore,  after  passing  between  the  fluted  rollers,  falls  upon  the  inclined 
planes  n,  n,  which  turn  it  over  to  one  or  other  of  the  pairs  of  smooth  rolls. 

These  are  the  essential  parts  of  this  machine ;  they  are  made  of  iron,  and  the  smooth 
ones  are  case-hardened,  or  ehilbid,  by  being  cast  in  iron  moulds.  The  gudgeons  of 
both  kinds  move  in  brass  bushes  fised  upon  iron  supports  k,  made  hat  by  bolts  to  the 
strong  wood-work  basis  of  the  whole  machine.  Esch  of  the  horizontal  bars  has  an 
oblong  slot,  at  one  of  whose  ends  is  solidly  fixed  one  of  the  plummer -blocks  or  bearers 
of  one  of  the  cylinders^  and  in  the  rest  of  the  slot  the  plummer-block  of  the  other 
cylinder  p  slides ;  a  construction  which  permits  the  two  cylinders  to  come  into  contact, 
or  to  recede  to  such  a  distance  from  each  other,  as  circumstances  may  require.  The 
movable  cylinder  is  approximated  to  the  fixed  one  by  means  of  the  iron  levers  x,  x,  which 
carry  at  their  ends  the  weights  r,  and  rest  upon  wedges  x,  which  may  be  slidden  upon 
the  inclined  plane  n.  These  wedges  then  press  the  iron  bar  o,  and  make  it  approach 
the  movable  cylinder  by  advancing  the  plummer-block  which  supports  its  axis.  When 
matters  are  so  arrange^  should  a  very  laree  or  hard  piece  present  itself  to  one  of  the 
pairs  of  cylinders,  one  of  the  rollers  would  move  away,  and  let  the  piece  pass  without 
doing  ii\)ury  to  the  mechanism. 

Besides  the  three  pairs  of  cylinders  which  constitute  essentially  each  crushing  machine, 
there  is  sometimes  a  fourtli,  which  serves  to  crush  the  ore  when  not  in  laige  fragments^ 
ibr  example,  the  chat$  and  euttingt  (the  moderately  rich  and  poorer  pieces),  produced 
by  the  first  sifting  with  the  brake  sieve,  to  be  presently  described.  The  cylinders  com- 
posing that  accessory  piece,  which,  on  account  of  their  ordinary  use,  are  called  cAofe- 
roUerSt  are  smooth,  and  similar  to  the  rollers  t  z  and  i'  s'.  Hie  one  of  them  is  usualljr 
placed  upon  the  prolongation  of  the  shaft  of  the  water-wheel,  of  the  side  opposite  to  the 
principal  machine;  and  the  other,  which  is  placed  alongside,  receives  its  motion  from 
the  first,  by  means  of  toothed  wheel-work. 

The  ttamp  nUtt  u  employed  in  concurrence  with  the  crushing  cylinders.  It  serves 
particularly  to  pulverize  those  ores  whose  gangue  is  too  hard  to  yield  readily  to  the 
rollers,  and  also  those  which  being  already  pulverized  to  a  certain  degree  require  to  be 
ground  still  more  finely.  The  stamps  employed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Alston  Moor 
are  moved  by  water  wheels.     They  are  similar  to  those  described  under  Txk. 

Proper  Btfting  or  jigging  apparatus. — The  hand  sieve  made  of  iron  wire  meshes,  of 
various  sizes,  is  shaken  with  the  two  bands  in  a  tub  of  water,  the  or€  vat  being  held 
sometimes  horizontally,  and  at  others  in  an  inclined  position.  This  sieve  is  now  in 
general  use  only  for  the  cutting*  that  have  passed  through  the  grating,  and  which  though 
not  poor  enough  to  require  finer  grinding,  are  too  poor  for  the  brake  sieve.  When  the 
workman  has  collected  a  sufficient  quantity  of  these  smaller  pieces,  he  puts  them  in  his 
round  hand  sieve,  shakes  it  in  the  ore  vat  with  much  rapidity  and  a  dexterous  toss,  till 
he  has  separated  the  very  poor  portions  called  cuttings^  from  the  mingled  parts  called 
ehatSf  as  well  as  from  the  pure  ore.  He  then  removes  the  first  two  qualities,  with  a 
sheet-iron  scraper  called  a  /tnip,  and  he  finds  beneath  them  a  certain  portion  of  ore 
which  he  reckons  to  be  pure. 

The  braiM  $ieve  is  rectangular,  as  well  as  the  eistem  in  which  it  is  agitated.  The 
meshes  are  made  of  strong  iron  wire,  three-eighths  of  an  inch  square.  This  sieve  is  sus- 
pended at  the  extremity  of  a  forked  lever,  or  brake,  taming  upon  an  axis  by  means  of 
two  upright  arms  about  5  feet  long,  which  are  pierced  with  holes  for  connecting  them 
with  bolts  or  pins,  both  to  the  sieve-ft«me  and  to  the  ends  of  the  two  branches  of  the 
lever.  These  two  arms  are  made  of  wrought  iron,  but  the  lever  is  made  of  wood;  as  it 
receives  the  jolt  A  child  placed  near  its  end,  by  the  action  of  leaping,  jerks  it  smartly 
up  and  down,  so  as  to  shake  effectually  the  sieve  suspended  at  the  other  extremity. 
Each  jolt  not  only  makes  the  fine  parts  pass  through  the  meshes,  but  changes  the  rela* 
tive  position  of  those  which  remain  on  the  wires,  bringing  the  purer  and  heavier  pieoei 
eventually  to  the  bottom.  The  mingled  fragments  of  galena,  and  the  stony  substances 
called  chats,  lie  above  them  ;  while  the  poor  and  light  pieces,  called  cuUingSy  are  at 
top.  Hiese  are  first  scraped  off  by  the  /tnip,  next  the  mixed  lumps,  or  ckatSf  and  lastly 
the  pure  ore,  which  u  carried  to  the  ling  heap.  The  cuttings  are  handed  to  a  particular 
elass  of  workmen,  who  by  a  new  sifting  divide  them  into  mere  stones,  or  second  cuttings, 
and  into  mixed  ore  analogous  to  chats* 

The  poor  ore,  called  chats,  is  carried  to  a  crushing  machine,  where  it  is  bruised 
between  two  cylinders  appropriated  to  this  purpoee  under  the  name  of  chatt  rollers ;  after 
which  it  is  ufted  aftesh.  During  the  sifting  manv  parcels  of  small  ore  and  stony  sub- 
Vox-  II.  G 
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•Unces  pass  throu^  the  sieve,  sod  aecuraulate  at  the  bottom  of  the  cistern.  When  H. 
U  two  thirds  filled,  water  is  run  slowly  over  it,  and  the  sediment  called  Mmitkam  is  taken 
out,  and  piled  up  in  heaps.  More  being  put  into  the  tub,  a  child  lifts  up  the  nniiham, 
and  lays  it  on  the  sieve,  which  retains  still  on  its  meshes  the  layer  of  fine  ore.  The  Mtjier 
now  agitates  in  the  water  nearly  as  at  first,  from  time  to  time  removing  with  the  /taip 
the  lighter  matters  as  they  come  to  the  surface  -,  which  being  fit  for  washing  only  in 
boxes,  are  called  buddler*i  offid,  and  are  thrown  into  the  buddle  hoie, 

Mr.  Petherick,  the  manager  of  Lanescot  and  the  Fowey  Consol  mines,  has  contrived 
an  ingenious  j^gii^^  machine*  in  which  a  series  of  8  sieves  are  fixed  in  a  stationary  cir- 
cular frame,  connected  with  a  plunger  or  piston  working  In  a  hollow  cylinder,  whereby 
a  body  of  water  is  alternately  forceid  up  through  the  crushed  ore  in  the  sieves,  and 
then  left  to  descend.  In  this  way  of  operating,  the  indiscriminate  or  premature  passage 
of  the  finer  pulverulent  matter  through  the  meshes  is  avoided,  because  a  regulated 
stream  of  water  is  made  to  traverse  the  particles  up  and  down.  This  mode  has  proved 
profitable  in  washing  the  copper  ores  of  the  above  mentioned  copper  mines. 

Proper  woMhing  apparahu For  washing  the  ore  after  sifting  it,  the  running  buddle 

already  described  is  employed,  along  with  several  chests  or  huddht  of  other  kinds. 

1.  The  trunk  ImddU  Is  a  species  of  German  chest  (see  MiTALLuaaT  and  Tin)  com* 
posed  of  two  parts;  of  a  cistern  or  box  into  which  a  stream  of  water  flows,  and  of  a 
large  tank  with  a  smooth  level  bottom.  The  ore  to  be  tmnked  being  placed  in  the  box, 
the  workman  furnished  with  a  shovel  bent  up  at  its  sides  agiutes  it,  and  removes  from 
time  to  time  the  coarser  portions ;  while  the  smaller  are  swept  o&  by  the  water  and 
deposited  upon  the  level  area. 

8.  The  Btirring  huddle^  or  chest  for  freeing  the  achlamrM  or  slimy  stuff  firora  clay,  is 
analogous  to  the  German  chests,  and  consists  of  two  parts ;  namely,  1.  a  trough  which 
receives  a  stream  of  water  through  a  plug  hole,  which  is  tempered  at  pleasure,  to  admit  a 
greater  or  less  current ;  2.  a  settling  tank  with  a  horizontal  bottom.  The  metallic  tUme 
being  first  floated  in  the  water  of  the  trough,  then  flows  out  and  is  deposited  in  the  tank ; 
the  purest  parts  fidling  first  near  the  beginning  of  the  run. 

S.  The  nicking  hnddUt  is  analogous  to  the  tables  called  domuaUn  or  Jumdlea  by  the 
French  miners.  See  MxTAXLuaor.  They  have  at  their  upper  end  a  cross  canal  or 
spout,  equal  in  length  to  the  breadth  of  the  table,  with  a  plug  hole  in  its  middle  for 
admitting  the  water.  Alongside  of  this  channel  there  is  a  slightly  inclined  plank,  called 
nicking  board,  corresponding  to  the  head  of  the  twin  table,  and  there  is  a  nearly  level 
plane  below.  The  operation  consists  in  spreading  a  thin  layer  of  the  tlimt  upon  the 
nicking  hoard,  and  in  running  over  its  surfiu^e  a  slender  sheet  of  water,  which  in  its  pro- 
gress is  subdivided  into  rills,  which  gradually  carry  off  the  muddy  matters,  and  strew 
them  over  the  lower  flat  surface  of  the  tank,  in  the  order  of  their  density. 
855i    ^  4.    The  doUg  tub  or  rinsing  bucket,  Jig,  SSS,,  has  an  upright  shaft 

^'  which  bears  the  vane  or  doUg  a  b,  turned  by  the  winch  handle.     This 

apparatus  serves  to  bring  into  a  state  of  suspension  in  water  the  fine 
ore,  already  nearly  pure ;  the  separation  of  the  metallic  particles  from 
the  earthy  ones  by  repose  being  promoted  by  the  sides  of  the  tub  being 
struck  frequently  during  the  subsidence. 

5,  Slime  pita.  •—  In  the  several  operations  of  cleansing  ores  from  mud, 
in  grinding,  and  washing,  where  a  stream  of  water  is  used,  it  is  impossible  to  prevent 
some  of  the  finely  attenuated  portions  of  the  galena,  called  sludge,  floating  in  the  water, 
from  being  carried  off  with  it.  Slime  pit*  or  lahgrintks  called  buddle  koUt  in  Derby- 
shire, are  employed  to  collect  that  matter,  by  receiving  the  water  to  settle,  at  a  little 
distance  firom  the  place  of  agitation. 

These  basins  or  reservoirs  are  about  20  feet  in  diameter,  and  from  24  to  40  inches 
deep.  Here  the  suspended  ore  is  deposited,  and  nothing  but  clear  water  is  allowed  to 
escape. 

The  workmen  employed  in  the  mechanical  preparation  of  the  ores  are  paid,  in  Cum* 
berland,  by  the  piece,  and  not  by  day's  wages.  A  certain  quantity  of  crude  ore  is 
delivered  to  them,  and  their  work  is  valued  by  the  bing,  a  measure  containing  14  cwt. 
of  ore  ready  fat  smelting.  The  price  varies  according  to  the  richness  of  the  ore.  Cer- 
tain qualities  are  washed  at  the  rate  of  two  and  sixpence,  or  three  shillings  the  bing ; 
while  others  are  worth  at  least  ten  shillings.  The  richness  of  the  ore  varies  from  2  to 
SO  bings  of  galena  per  ekifl  of  ore ;  the  shift  corresponding  to  8  waggons  load. 

1.  The  cleansing  and  sorting  of  the  ores  are  well  performed  in  Cumberland.  These 
operations  seem  however  to  be  inferior  to  the  cleansing  on  the  grid  eteps,  grilles  d  grading 
of  Saxony  (see  Mrallurot),  an  apparatus  which  in  cleaning  the  ores  has  the  advan- 
tage of  grouping  them  in  lots  of  different  qualities  and  dimensions. 

2.  The  breaking  or  bruising  by  means  of  the  crushing  machine,  is  much  more  expe- 
ditious than  the  Derbyshire  process  by  buckere  ;  for  the  machine  introduces  not  only 
great  economy  into  the  breaking  operation,  but  it  likewise  diminishes  considerably  the 
loss  of  galena ;  for  stamped  ores  may  be  often  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  cylinders 
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without  waste,  while  a  portion  of  them  would  have  been  lost  with  the  water  that  runs 
from  the  stamp  mill.     The  use  of  these  rollers  may  therefore  be  considered  as  one  of 
the  happiest  innovations  hitherto  made  in  the  mechanical  preparation  of  ores. 
S.  The  brake  neves  appear  to  be  preferable  to  the  hand  ones. 

4.  The  system  of  washing  used  in  Cumberland  differs  essentially  from  that  of  Brit^ 
tany.  The  slime  pits  are  constructed  with  much  less  care  than  in  France  and  Germany. 
They  never  present,  as  in  these  countries,  those  long  windings  backwards  and  forwarcb, 
whence  they  have  been  called  labyrinths ;  probably  because  the  last  deposits,  which  are 
washed  with  profit  in  France  and  Germany,  could  not  be  so  in  Cumberland.  There  is 
reason  to  believe^  however,  that  the  introduction  of  brake  tables,  (tablee  d  fecotasef,  see 
Mstallukot)  would  enable  deposits  to  be  saved,  which  at  present  run  to  waste  in 
England. 

5.  From  what  we  have  now  said  about  the  system  of  washing,  and  the  basins  of 
deposit  or  settling  cisterns,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  operation  followed  in  Cumber- 
land is  more  expeditious  than  that  used  In  Brittany,  but  it  furnishes  less  pure  ores,  and 
occasions  more  considerable  waste ;  a  fact  sufficiently  obvious,  since  the  refuse  stuff*  at 
Poulliiouen  is  often  resumed,  and  profitably  subjected  to  a  new  preparation.  We  can- 
not however  venture  to  blame  this  method,  because  in  England,  fuel  being  cheap,  and 
labour  dear,  there  may  possibly  be  more  advantage  in  smelting  an  ore  somewhat  impure» 
and  in  losing  a  little  galena,  than  in  multiplying  the  number  of  washing  processes. 

6.  Lastly,  the  dcBy  tub  ought  to  be  adopted  in  all  the  establishments  where  the  galena 
is  mixed  with  much  blende  (sulphuret  of  zinc) ;  for  ichiieh  (metallic  slime)  which 
appean  very  dean  to  tlie  eye,  gives  off  a  considerable  quantity  of  blende  by  means  of 
the  dbffy  tkb.  While  the  vane  is  rapidly  whirled,  the  sludge  is  gradually  let  down  into 
the  revolving  water,  till  the  quantity  is  sufiSciently  great.  Whenever  the  ore  is  thoroughly 
disseminated  in  the  liquid,  the  dolly  is  withdrawn.  The  workmen  then  strike  on  the 
sides  oi  the  tub  for  a  considerable  time,  with  mallets  or  wooden  billets,  to  make  the 
slime  fall  fast  to  the  bottom.  The  lighter  portions,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  refuse 
matter,  ikll  only  after  the  knocking  has  ceased ;  the  water  is  now  run  away  ;  then  the 
very  poor  slime  upon  the  top  of  the  deposit  is  skimmed  off";  while  the  pure  ore  found 
at  the  bottom  of  the  tub  is  lifted  out,  and  laid  on  the  bingstead.  In  this  way  the  blende, 
which  always  accompanies  galena  in  a  greater  or  smaller  quantity,  is  well  separated. 

SmelHng  of  lead  ore; — The  lead  ores  of  Derbyshire  and  the  north  of  England  were 
anciently  smelted  in  very  rude  furnaces,  or  bolett  urged  by  the  natural  force  of  the  wind, 
and  were  therefore  placed  on  the  summits  or  western  slopes  of  the  highest  hills.  More 
recently  these  furnaces  were  replaced  by  blast  hearths,  resembling  smiths'  forges,  but 
larger;  and  were  blown  by  strong  bellows,  moved  by  men  or  water-wheels.  The 
principal  operation  of  smelting  Is  at  present  always  executed  in  Derbyshire  in  rever- 
beratory  fumaeest  and  at  Alston  Moor  in  furnaces  similar  to  those  known  in  France  by 
the  name  of  Scotch  furnaces.  Before  entering  into  the  detail  of  the  founding  processes, 
we  shall  give  a  description  of  the  furnaces  essential  for  both  the  smelting  and  accessory 
operations. 

1.  The  reverberatory  furnace  called  cupola,  now  exclusively  used  in  Derbyshire  for 
the  smelting  of  lead  ores,  was  imported  thither  from  Wales,  about  the  year  1 747,  by  a 
company  of  Quakers.  The  first  establishment  in  this  county  was  built  at  Kalstcdge, 
in  the  district  of  Ashover. 

In  the  works  where  the  construction  of  these  furnaces  is  most  improved,  they  are 
interiorly  8  feet  long  by  6  wide  in  the  middle,  and  8  feet  high  at  the  centre.  The 
fire,  placed  at  one  of  the  extremities,  is  separated  from  the  body  of  the  furnace  by  a  body 
of  masonry,  called  the  ^re-bridge,  which  is  2  feet  thick,  leaving  only  from  14  to  18 
inches  between  its  upper  surface  and  the  vault.  From  this,  the  highest  point,  the  vault 
gradually  sinks  towards  the  further  end,  where  it  stands  only  6  inches  above  the  sole. 
At  this  extremity  of  the  furnace,  there  are  two  openings  separated  by  a  triangular  prism 
of /re-sfone,  which  lead  to  a  flue,  a  foot  and  a  half  wide,  and  10  feet  long,  which  is 
recurved  towards  the  top,  and  runs  into  an  upright  chimney  55  feet  high.  The  above 
flue  is  covered  with  stone  slabs,  carefully  jointed  with  fire-clay,  which  may  be  removed 
when  the  deposit  formed  under  them  (which  is  apt  to  melt)  requires  to  be  cleaned  out. 
One  of  the  sides  of  the  furnace  is  called  the  labourers*  side.  It  has  a  door  for  throwing 
coal  upon  the  fire-grate,  besides  three  small  apertures  each  about  6  inches  square. 
•  These  ara  closed  with  movable  plates  of  cast-iron,  which  are  taken  off  when  the  working 
requires  a  freer  circulation  of  air,  or  for  the  stirring  up  of  the  materials  upon  the  hearth. 
On  the  opposite  side,  called  the  working  side,  there  are  five  apertures;  namely,  three 
equal  and  opposite  to  those  just  described,  shutting  in  like  manner  with  cast-iron  plates, 
and  beneath  them  two  other  openings,  one  of  which  is  for  running  out  the  lead,  and 
another  for  the  soorise.  The  ash  pit  is  also  on  this  side,  covered  with  a  little  water,  and 
•o  disposed  as  that  the  grate-bars  may  be  easily  cleared  from  the  cinder  slag. 

The  hearth  of  the  furnace  is  composed  of  the  reverberatory  furnace  slags,  to  which  a 
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proper  shape  hag  been  given  bjr  beating  them  with  a  etrong  iron  rake^  before  their 
entire  aolidiBeation.  On  the  labourer**  side,  this  hearth  rises  nearW  to  the  surfiiee  of 
the  three  openings  and  ialls  towards  the  working  side,  so  as  to  be  18 -inches  below  the 
middle  aperture.  In  this  point*  the  lowest  of  the  furnace,  there  is  a  tap-hole,  through 
which  the  lead  is  run  off  into  a  large  iron  boiler  (lea-pan),  placed  in  a  recess  left  out- 
side in  the  masonry.  From  that  lowest  point,  the  sole  gradually  rises  in  all  directions, 
forming  thus  an  inside  basin,  into  which  the  lead  runs  down  as  it  is  smelted.  At  the 
usual  level  of  the  metal  bath,  there  is  on  the  working  side^  at  the  end  furthest  from 
the  fire,  an  aperture  for  letting  off  the  slag. 

In  the  middle  of  the  arched  roof  there  is  a  small  aperture,  called  the  erowi^Me,  which 
is  ooTered  up  during  the  working  with  a  thick  cast-iron  plate.  Above  this  aperture  a 
large  wooden  or  iron  hopper  stands,  leading  beneath  into  an  iron  cylinder,  throuj^ 
which  the  contents  of  the  hopper  may  &11  into  the  furnace  when  a  trap  or  valve  is 
opened. 

2.  Tk*rotuiing  furnace, '•^Thu  was  introduced  about  SO  years  ago,  in  the  neigb^ 
bourhood  of  Alston  Moor,  for  roasting  the  ore  intended  to  pass  through  the  Scotch 
furnace,  a  process  which  greatly  focilitates  that  operation.  Since  its  first  establishment 
it  has  successively  received  considerable  improvements. 

Fifft.  856,  857,  858.,  represent  the  cupola  furnace  at  the  Marquess  of  Westminster*s 
lead  smelting  works,  two  miles  from  Holywell.  The  hearth  is  hollowed  out  below  the 
middle  door  of  the  furnace ;  it  slopes  from  the  back  and  ends  towards  this  basin.  The 
distance  from  the  lowest  point  of  this  concavity  up  to  the  sill  of  the  door,  is  usually  24 
inches,  but  it  is  sometimes  a  little  less,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  ores  to  be  smelted. 
This  ftirnace  has  no  hole  for  running  off  the  slag,  above  the  level  of  the  top  hole  for  the 
lead  t,  like  the  smelting  furnace  of  Lea,  near  Matlock.  A  single  chimney  stalk  serves 
for  all  the  establishmenU ;  and  receives  all  the  fiues  of  the  various  roasting  and  reducing 
ftimaoes.  Fig.  858.  gives  an  idea  of  the  distribution  of  these  flues,  aaot  &c.  are  the 
furnaces ;  b,  the  flues,  18  inches  square  ;  these  lead  firom  each  fiirnaee  to  the  principal 
conduit  c,  which  is  5  foet  deep  by  2^  wide ;  </  is  6  feet  deep  by  3  wide ;  •  is  a  round 
chamber  15  feet  in  diameter ;  /  is  a  conduit  7  feet  high  by  5  wide ;  g  another,  6  feet 
high  by  3  wide.  The  chimney  at  A  has  a  diameter  at  bottom  of  30  feet,  at  top  of  12 
foet,  including  the  thickness  of  its  sides,  forming  a  truncated  cone  100  feet  high  ;  whose 
base  stands  upon  a  hill  a  little  way  from  the  furnaces,  and  62  feet  above  their  level. 

a,  Jig$.  856,  857. » is  the  grate ;  6,  the  door  of  the  fire-place ;  c,  the  fire-bridge ;  </,  the 


arched  roof;  s,  the  hearth ;  fff,  &e.,  the  working  doors;  gg,  flues  running  into  one 
conduit,  which  leads  to  the  subterranean  condensing-cbamber  e,  and  thence  to  the 
general  chimney  ;  A,  a  hopper-shaped  opening  in  the  top  of  the  furnace,  for  supplyine 
it  with  materials. 

This  magnificent  structure  is  not  destined  solely  for  the  reduction  of  the  ores,  but  for 
dissipating  all  the  vapours  which  might  prove  noxious  to  the  health  of  the  workpeople 
and  to  vegetation. 

The  ores  smelted  at  Holywell  are  very  refractory  galenas,  mixed  with  blende,  calamme, 
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pyrltefl^  carbonate  of  lime,  &c.,  bat  without  any  fluate  of  lime.  They  serve  mutually  as 
fluxes  to  one  another.  The  coal  is  of  inferior  quality.  The  sole  of  each  furnace  is 
formed  of  slags  obtained  in  the  smelting,  and  they  are  ail  of  one  kind.  In  constructing 
it,  7  or  8  tons  of  these  slags  are  first  of  all  thrown  upon  the  brick  area  of  the  hearth ; 
are  made  to  melt  by  a  brisk  fire,  and  in  their  stiffening  state,  as  they  cool,  they  permit 
the  bottom  to  be  sloped  and  hollowed  into  the  desired  shape.  Four  workmen,  two 
at  each  side  of  the  furnace,  perform  this  task. 

The  ordinary  charge  of  ore  for  one  smelting  operation  is  20  cwt,  and  it  is  introduced 
through  the  hopper ;  see  Corrsa,  /Uf.  375.  An  assistant  placed  at  the  back  doors 
spreads  it  equally  over  the  whole  hearth  with  a  rake ;  the  furnace  being  meanwhile 
heated  only  with  the  declining  fire  of  a  preceding  operation.  No  regular  fire  is  made 
during  the  first  two  hours,  but  a  gentle  heat  merely  is  kept  up  by  throwing  one  or  two 
shovelfuls  of  small  coal  upon  the  grate  from  time  to  time.  All  the  doors  are  closed,  and 
the  register-plate  of  the  chimney  is  lowered. 

The  outer  basin  in  front  of  the  furnace  is  at  this  time  filled  with  the  lead  derived 
from  a  former  process,  the  metal  being  covered  with  slags.  A  rectangular  slit  above  the 
tap  hole  is  left  open,  and  remains  so  during  the  whole  time  of  the  operation,  unless  the 
lead  should  rise  in  the  interior  basin  above  the  level  of  that  orifice ;  in  which  case  a 
little  mound  must  be  raised  before  it. 

The  two  doors  in  front  furthest  from  the  fire  being  soon  opened,  the  head-smelter 
throws  in  through  them,  upon  the  sole  of  the  furnace,  the  slags  swimming  upon  the 
bath  of  lead,  and  a  little  while  afterwards  he  opens  the  tap-hole,  and  runs  off  the  me- 
tallic lead  reduced  from  these  slags.  At  the  same  time  his  assistant  turns  over  the  ore 
with  his  paddle^  through  tlie  back  doors.  These  being  again  closed,  while  the  above 
two  front  doors  are  open,  the  smelter  throws  a  shovelful  of  small  coal  or  coke  cinder 
upon  the  lead  bath,  and  works  the  whole  together,  turning  over  the  ore  with  the  paddle 
or  iron  oar.  About  three  quarters  of  an  hour  after  the  commencement  of  the  operation, 
he  throws  back  upon  the  sole  of  the  hearth  the  fresh  slags  which  then  float  upon  the 
bath  of  the  outer  basin,  and  which  are  mixed  with  coaly  matter.  He  next  turns  over 
these  slags,  as  well  as  the  ore  with  the  paddle,  and  shuts  all  the  doors.  At  this  time 
the  smelter  runs  off  the  lead  into  the  pig-moulds. 

The  assistant  now  turns  over  the  ore  once  more  through  the  back  doors.  A  little 
more  than  an  hour  after  the  operation  began,  a  quantity  of  lead  proceeding  from  the 
slag  last  remelted,  is  run  off  by  the  tap  ;  being  usually  in  such  quantity  as  to  fill  one 
half  of  the  outer  basin.  Both  the  workmen  then  turn  over  the  ore  with  the  paddles,  at 
the  several  doors  of  the  furnace.  Its  interior  is  at  this  time  of  a  dull  red  heat ;  the 
roasting  being  carried  on  rather  by  the  combustion  of  the  sulphurous  ingredients,  than 
by  the  action  of  the  small  quantity  of  coal  in  the  grate.  The  smelter,  after  shutting 
the  front  doors,  with  the  exception  of  that  next  the  fire-bridge,  lifts  off  the  fresh  slags 
lying  upon  the  surfiice  of  the  outside  bath,  drains  them,  and  throws  them  back  into 
the  furnace. 

An  hour  and  a  half  after  the  commencement,  the  lead  begins  to  ooxe  out  in  small 
quantities  from  the  ore ;  but  little  should  be  suffered  to  flow  before  two  hours  have  ex- 
pired. About  this  time  the  two  workmen  open  all  the  doors,  and  turn  over  the  ore» 
each  at  his  own  side  of  the  furnace.  An  hour  and  three  quarters  after  the  beginning, 
there  are  few  vapours  in  the  furnace,  its  temperature  being  very  moderate.  No  more 
lead  is  then  seen  to  flow  upon  the  sloping  hearth.  A  little  coal  being  thrown  into  the 
grate  to  raise  the  heat  slightly,  the  workmen  turn  over  the  ore,  and  then  close  all  the 
doors. 

At  the  end  of  two  hours,  the  Jirst  Jire  or  roasting  being  completed,  and  the  doors 
shut,  the  register  is  to  be  lifted  a  little,  and  coal  thrown  upon  the  grate  to  give  tlie 
teeondfirey  which  lasts  during  25  minutes.  When  the  doors  are  now  opened,  the  inside 
of  the  furnace  is  of  a  pretty  vivid  red,  and  the  lead  flows  down  from  every  side  towards 
the  inner  basin.  The  smelter  with  his  rake  or  paddle  pushes  the  slags  upon  that  basin 
back  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  sole,  and  his  assistant  spreads  them  uniformly  over 
the  surfiice  through  the  back  doors.  The  smelter  next  throws  in  by  his  middle  door,  a 
few  shovelfuls  of  quicklime  upon  the  lead  bath.  The  assistant  meanwhile  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  works  the  ore  and  the  slags  together  through  the  three  back  doors,  and  then 
spreads  them  out,  while  the  smelter  pushes  the  slags  from  the  surface  of  the  inner  basin 
back  to  the  upper  parts  of  the  sole.  The  doors  being  now  left  open  for  a  little,  while 
the  interior  remains  in  repose,  the  metallic  lead,  which  had  been  pushed  back  with  the 
slags,  flows  down  into  the  basin.  This  occasional  eooUng  of  the  furnace  is  thought  to  be 
necessary  for  the  better  separation  of  the  products,  especially  of  the  slags  from  the  lead 
bath. 

In  a  short  time  the  workmen  resume  their  rakes,  and  turn  over  the  slags  along  with 
the  ore.  Three  hours  after  the  commencement,  a  little  more  fuel  is  put  into  the  grate» 
merely  to  keep  up  a  moderate  heat  of  the  furnace  during  the  paddling.     After  tliree 
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konn  and  ten  minutes,  the  gnte  bdng  charged  with  fuel  for  the  third  /Sn,  the  register 
is  eompletely  opened,  the  doors  are  all  shut,  and  tlie  furnace  is  left  in  this  state  for  three 
quarters  of  an  hour.  In  nearly  four  hours  from  the  commencement,  all  the  doors  being 
opened,  the  assistant  levels  the  sur&ces  with  his  rake^  in  order  to  fiivour  the  descent  of 
any  drops  of  lead ;  and  then  spreads  the  slags,  which  are  pushed  back  towards  him  by 
the  smelter.  The  latter  now  throws  in  a  fresh  quantity  of  lime,  with  the  view  not 
merely  of  covering  the  lead  bath  and  preventing  its  oxiduement,  but  of  rendering  the 
slags  less  fluid. 

Ten  minutes  after  the  third  fire  is  completed,  the  smelter  puts  a  new  charge  of  fuel 
in  the  grate,  and  shuts  the  doors  of  the  furnace  to  give  it  the  fourth  Jire,  In  four  hours 
and  forty  minutes  from  the  commencement,  this  fire  being  finished,  the  doors  are 
opened,  the  smelter  pierces  the  tap-hole  to  diBcharge  the  lead  into  the  outer  basin,  and 
throws  some  quicklime  upon  the  slags  in  the  inner  basin.  He  then  pushes  the  slags 
thus  dried  up  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  hearth,  and  his  assistant  rakct  them  out  by 
the  back  doors. 

The  whole  operation  of  a  wmdtimg  shift  takes  about  four  hours  and  a  half,  or  at  most 
five  hours,  in  which  four  periods  may  tie  distinguished. 

1.  The ^rt<  Jlre  for  roasting  the  ores  requires  very  moderate  firing,  and  lasts  two 
hours. 

2.  The  mtondfirty  or  the  smelting,  requires  a  higher  heat,  with  shut  doors;  at  the 
•nd  the  slsgs  are  dritd  up  with  lime,  and  the  furnace  is  also  allowed  to  cool  a  little. 

3.  4.  The  last  two  periods,  or  the  third  and  fourth  Jires,  are  likewise  two  smel tings  or 
foundings,  and  dififer  from  the  first  onlv  in  requiring  a  higher  temperature.  The  heat 
is  greatest  in  the  last  The  form  and  dimensions  of  the  furnace  are  calculated  to  csuse 
a  uniform  distribution  of  heat  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  hearth.  Sometimes  billets 
of  green  wood  are  plunged  into  the  metallic  lead  of  the  outer  basin,  causing  an  ebul- 
lition whieh  favours  the  separation  of  the  slags,  and  consequently  the  production  of  a 
purer  lead ;  but  no  more  metallic  metal  is  obtained. 

Ten  cwts.  of  coal  are  consumed  at  Holywell  in  smelting  one  ton  of  the  lead-ore  se^i'cA 
or  sludge ;  but  at  Grassington,  near  Skipton  in  Yorkshire,  with  a  similar  furnace  worked 
with  a  slower  heat,  the  operation  taking  firom  seven  hours  to  seven  hours  and  a  half, 
instead  of  five,  only  7}  cwts.  of  coal  are  consumed.  But  here  the  ores  are  less  refractory, 
have  the  benefit  of  fluor  spar  as  a  flui,  and  are  more  exhausted  of  their  metal,  being 
smelted  upon  a  less  sloping  hearth. 

Theory  of  the  above  operations.  —  At  Holywell,  Grassington,  and  in  Cornwall,  the 
result  of  the  first  graduated  roasting  heat,  is  a  mixture  of  undeoomposed  sulphuret  of 
lead,  with  sulphate  and  oxide  of  lead,  in  proportions  which  vary  with  the  degree  of  care 
bestowed  upon  the  process.  After  the  roasting,  the  heat  is  raised  to  convert  the  sludge 
into  a  pasty  mass;  in  which  the  oxide  and  sulphate  react  upon  the  sulphuret,  so  as  to 
produce  a  sub-sulphuret,  which  parts  with  the  metal  by  liquation.  The  cooling  of  the 
)umaee  fiwilitates  the  liquation  every  time  that  the  sub-sulphuret  is  formed,  and  the  ore 
has  passed  by  increase  of  temperature  from  the  pasty  into  the  liquid  state.  CooKmp 
brings  back  the  sludge  to  the  pasty  condition,  and  is  therefore  necessary  for  the  due 
separation  of  the  different  bodies.  The  drying  up  of  the  thin  slags  by  lime  is  intended 
to  liberate  the  oxide  of  lead,  and  allow  it  to  react  upon  any  sulphuret  which  may  have 
resisted  roasting  or  decomposition.  It  is  also  useful  as  a  thiehener,  in  a  mechanical  point 
of  view.  The  iron  of  the  tools,  which  wear  away  very  fast,  is  also  serviceable  in  re- 
ducing the  sulphuret  of  lead.  The  small  coal  added  along  with  the  lime  at  Grassington, 
and  also  sometimes  at  Holywell,  aids  in  reducing  the  oxide  of  lead,  and  in  transforming 
the  sulphate  into  sulphuret. 

3.  The  emdting  fkmaoe  or  ore  hearth.  < —  This  furnace,  called  by  the  French  (coenaie,  is 
from  22  to  24  inches  in  height  and  1  foot  by  1}  in  area  inside  ;  but  its  horizontal  section, 
always  rectangular,  varies  much  in  its  dimensions  at  different  levels,  as  shown  in  fig, 
859. 
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The  hearth  and  the  sldea  are  of  cast  iron  ;  the  sole-phite  a  b  is  also  of  cast  iron,  2)  inches 
thick,  haying  on  its  back  and  two  sides  an  upright  ledge,  ▲  c,  2J  inches  thick,  and  4} 
high.  In  front  of  the  hearth  there  is  another  cast  iron  plate  m  n,  called  the  imwA- 
sione^  surrounded  on  every  side  excepting  towards  the  sole  of  the  furnace,  by  a  ledge 
one  inch  in  thickness  and  height  llie  plate  slopes  from  behind  forwards,  and  its  pos- 
terior ledge,  which  Is  about  4^  inches  alwve  the  surface  of  the  hearth,  is  separated  from 
it  by  a  void  space  q,  which  is  filled  with  a  mixture  of  boue  ash  and  galena,  both  in  fine 
powder,  moistened  and  pressed  down  together.  The  melted  lead  cannot  penetrate  into 
this  body,  but  after  filling  the  basin  at  the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  flows  naturally  out 
by  the  gutter  (nearly  an  inch  deep)  through  a  groove  in  the  tDork^BUme;  and  then 
passes  into  a  cauldron  of  reception  r,  styled  the  meliing.pot,  placed  below  the  firont  edge 
of  the  toork'Stone. 

The  posterior  ledge  of  the  sole  is  surmounted  by  a  piece  of  cast  iron  c  d,  called  the 
baek-ttone,  28  inches  long,  and  6^  high  ;  on  which  the  tuyin  or  blast-pipe  is  placed.  It 
supports  another  piece  of  cast  iron  x,  called  pipe-stone,  scooped  out  at  its  under  part,  in 
the  middle  of  its  length,  for  the  passage  of  the  tuyirt.  This  piece  advances  2  inches  into 
the  interior  of  the  furnace,  the  back  wall  of  which  is  finally  crowned  by  another  piece 
of  cast  iron  x  h,  called  also  haek'Stone. 

On  the  ledges  of  the  two  sides  of  the  sole  are  placed  two  pieces  of  cast  iron,  called 
hearers^  each  of  which  is  5  inches  in  breadth  and  height,  and  26  inches  long.  They 
advance  an  inch  or  two  above  the  posterior  and  highest  edge  of  the  work-ttone  and  con- 
tribute efTectually  to  fix  it  solidly  in  its  place.  These  bearers  support,  through  the  in- 
tervention of  several  ranges  of  fire-bricks,  a  piece  of  cast  iron  called  AforC'Stone,  which 
has  the  same  dimensions  as  the  piece  called  the  baek-ttone,  on  which  the  base  of  the 
blowing>machine  rests.  This  piece  is  in  contact,  at  each  of  its  extremities,  with  another 
mass  of  cast  iron,  6  inches  cube,  called  the  keystone,  supported  on  the  masonry.  Lastly, 
the  void  spaces  left  between  the  two  key-stones  and  the  back  part  of  the  furnace  are  filled 
up  with  two  masses  of  cast  iron  exactly  like  the  key-stones. 

The  front  of  the  furnace  is  open  for  about  12  inches  from  the  lower  part  of  the  front 
cross-piece  eal\ed  fore-stone,  up  to  the  superior  part  of  the  workstone.  It  is  tlirough  this 
opening  that  the  smelter  operates. 

The  gaseous  products  of  the  combustion,  on  escaping  from  this  ore  hearth,  are  fre* 

3uently  made  to  pass  through  a  long  flue,  sloped  very  slightly  upwards,  in  which  they 
epoeit  all  the  particles  of  ore  that  they  may  have  swept  along ;  these  flues,  whose  length 
is  sometimes  more  than  ]00  yards,  are  usually  5  feet  high  and  3  feet  wide  in  the  inside, 
and  always  terminate  in  a  chimney  stalk.  The  matters  deposited  near  the  commence- 
ment of  the  flue  require  to  be  washed  ;  but  not  the  other  dusty  deposits.  The  whole 
may  then  be  carried  back  to  the  roasting  furnace,  to  be  calcined  and  re-agglutinated,  or 
introduced  without  any  preparation  into  the  slap  hearth. 

4.  Sigs,  860,  861  represent  a  slag.hearth,  the  fourrieau  d  numehe  (elbow  furnace)  of  the 
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French,  and  the krummofen  (crooked  furnace)  of  the  Oemums;  such  as  is  used  at  Alston 
Moor,  in  Cumberland,  for  the  reduction  of  the  lead-slag.  It  resembles  the  Scotch 
furnace.  The  sliaft  is  a  parallelopiped,  whose  base  is  26  inches  by  22  in  area  inside,  and 
whose  height  is  3  feet ;  the  sole-plate  tt,  of  east  iron,  slopes  slightly  down  to  the  basin 
of  reception,  or  the  fore-hearth  b.  Upon  both  of  the  long  sides  of  the  sole-plate  there  are 
cast  iron  beams,  called  6earerf,  c  c,  of  great  strength,  which  support  the  side  walls  built 
of  a  coarse  grained  sandstone,  as  well  as  the  cast  iron  plate  d  (for*-stone),  which  forms 
the  front  of  the  shaft.  This  stands  7  inches  off  firom  the  sole-plate,  leaving  an  empty 
space  between  them.  The  back  side  is  made  of  cast  iron,  from  the  sole-plate  to  the 
horisontal  tuyere  in  its  middle ;  but  above  this  point  it  is  made  of  sandstone.  Hie 
tuyere  is  from  1^  to  2  inches  in  diameter.  In  front  of  the  fore-hearth  ^  a  cistern  <  is 
placed,  through  which  water  continually  flows,  so  that  the  slags  which  spontaneously 
overflow  the  ibre-hearth  may  become  inflated  and  shattered,  whereby  the  lead  dissemi- 
nated through  them  may  be  readily  separated  by  washing.  The  lead  itself  flows  from 
the  fi>re-hearth  b,  through  an  orifice,  into  an  iron  pot  /,  which  is  kept  hot  over  a  fire. 
The  metal  obtained  from  this  slag-hearth  is  much  less  pure  than  that  extracted  directly 
from  the  ore. . 
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The  whole  bottom  of  the  ftirnace  U  filled  to  a  height  of  17  inches,  that  is,  to 
irithin  8  or  3  inches  of  the  tuyere,  vith  the  rubbish  of  coke  reduced  to  coarse  powder 
and  beat  strongly  down.  At  each  nM&tN^  shift,  this  bed  must  be  made  anew,  and  the 
interior  of  the  furnace  above  the  tuyere  repaired,  with  the  exception  of  the  front,  con- 
sisting of  cast  iron.  In  advance  of  the  furnace  there  is  a  basin  of  reception,  which  is 
also  filled  with  coke  rubbish.  Farther  off  is  a  pit,  full  of  water,  replenished  by  a  cold 
stream,  which  incessantly  runs  in  through  a  pipe.  The  scoriae,  in  flowing  out  of  the 
furnace,  pass  over  the  coke  bed  in  the  basin  of  reception,  and  then  fall  into  the  water, 
whose  coolness  makes  them  fly  into  small  pieces,  after  which  they  are  easily  washed,  so 
as  to  separate  the  lead  that  may  be  enUngled  among  them. 

These  furnaces  are  urged,  in  general,  by  wooden  bellows.  Jig.  862.   But  at  the  smelting 
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works  of  Lea,  near  Matlock,  the  blowing-machine  consists  of  two  casks,  which  move 
upon  horixontal  axes.  Each  of  these  casks  is  divided  into  two  equal  parts  by  a  fixed 
plane  that  passes  through  its  axis,  and  is  filled  with  water  to  a  ecrtain  height.  The 
water  of  one  side  communicates  with  that  of  the  other  by  an  opening  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  division.  Each  cask  possesses  a  movement  of  oscillation,  produced  by  a  rod 
attached  to  a  crank  of  a  bucket-wheel  At  each  demi-oscillation,  one  of  the  compart- 
ments, being  in  communication  with  the  external  air,  is  filled ;  whilst  the  other,  on  the 
contrary,  communicates  with  the  noxzle,  and  supplies  wind  to  the  furnace. 

5.  Rtfiidng  or  eupdiation  fwmae*.     See  Silver. 

6.  Smdting  fty  the  reverberatory  Jumaee,  is  adopted  exclusively  in  Derbyshire,  and  in 
some  works  at  Alston  Moor.  The  charge  in  the  hopper  consists  commonly  of  16  cwt., 
each  weighing  120  lbs.  avoirdupois,  composed  of  an  intimate  mixture  of  5,  6,  7  or  even 
8  kinds  of  ore,  derived  from  different  mines,  and  prepared  in  different  ways.  The 
proportions  of  the  mixture  are  determined  by  experience,  and  are  of  great  consequence 
to  the  success  of  the  work. 

The  ore  is  rather  in  the  form  of  grains  than  of  a  fine  BchUch ;  it  is  sometimes  very 
pure,  and  affords  75  per  cent. ;  but  usually  it  is  mixed  up  with  a  large  proportion  of  car- 
bonate and  fluate  of  lime ;  and  its  product  varies  from  65  to  23  per  cent. 

After  scraping  the  slaggy  matters  out  of  the  furnace,  a  fresh  smelting  shift  is  intro- 
duced at  an  interval  of  a  few  minutes ;  and  thus,  by  means  of  two  ^temate  work- 
men, who  relieve  each  other  every  seven  or  eight  hours,  the  weekly  operations  continue 
without  interruption.  The  average  product  in  lead  of  the  reverboratory  furnaces  in 
Derbyshire,  during  several  years,  has  been  66  per  cent,  of  the  ore.  Very  fine  ore  has, 
however,  afforded  76. 

7.  SmeUing  of  the  drawn  elag,  on  the  alag-miU  hearth, — The  black  slag  of  the  reverbe- 
ratory furnace  is  broken  by  hammers  into  small  pieces,  and  mixed  in  proper  proportions 
with  the  coal  cinders  that  &11  through  the  grate  of  the  reverberatory  fire.  The  leaden 
fntUte  that  float  on  the  surface  of  the  bath,  and  the  dust  deposited  in  the  chimney, 
are  added,  along  with  some  poor  ore  containing  a  gangue  of  fluor  spar  and  limestone, 
which  had  been  put  aside  during  the  mechanical  preparation.  With  such  a  mixture,  the 
slag-hearth,  already  described,  >!^«.  860,  86 1  » is  charged.  By  the  action  of  heat  and  coal, 
the  lead  is  revived,  the  earthy  noatters  flow  into  very  liquid  scoriae,  and  the  whole  ia 
made  to  pass  across  the  body  of  fire  into  a  basin  of  reception  placed  beneath.  The 
scoriae  are  thickened  by  throwing  quicklime  upon  them,  and  they  are  then  raked 
away.  At  the  end  of  the  operation  the  lead  is  cast  into  pigs  or  ingots  of  a  peculiar 
form.  This  is  called  slag-lead.  It  is  harder,  more  sonorous  than  the  lead  obtained 
from  the  reverberatory  furnace,  and  is  preferred  for  the  manufacture  of  minium* 
lead  shot,  and  some  other  purposes. 

8.  Treatment  of  lead  oree  by  the  Scotch  fumetee  or  ore-hearth.  —  This  furnace  is  gener* 
ally  employed  in  the  counties  of  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  and  Durham,  for  the 
smelting  of  lead  ores,  which  were  formerly  carried  to  them  without  any  preparation* 
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but  now  they  are  exposed  to  a  preliminary  calcination.  The  roasted  ore  yields  in  the 
Scotch  furnace  a  more  considerable  product  than  the  crude  ore,  because  it  forms  in 
the  furnace  a  more  porous  mass,  and  at  the  same  time  it  worka  drier,  to  use  the 
founder's  expression ;  that  is,  it  allows  the  stream  of  air  impelled  by  the  bellows  to 
diffuse  itself  more  completely  across  the  matters  contained  in  the  furnace. 

The  charge  of  the  roasting  furnace,  Jig,  856»  857,  858.,  is  from  9  to  11  cwt  of  ore^ 
put  into  the  furnace  without  any  adcUtion.  Three  such  shifU  are  usually  passed 
through  in  eight  hours.  The  fire  should  be  urged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce 
constantly  a  dense  sinoke,  without  letting  any  part  of  the  ore  melt  and  form  a  slag ; 
an  accident  which  would  obstruct  the  principal  end  of  the  process,  which  is  to  burn 
off  the  sulphur  and  antimony,  and  to  expel  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  carbonate  of  lead, 
llie  ore  must  be  frequently  turned  over,  by  moving  it  from  the  bridge  to  the  other  end 
and  back  again.  To  prevent  the  ore  from  running  into  masses  as  it  cools,  it  is  made 
to  fall  out  of  the  furnace  into  a  pit  full  of  water,  placed  below  one  of  the  lateral  doors. 

Smelting  of  the  lead  ore$  in  the  Scotch  furnace,  —  When  a  smelting  ehift  has  been 
finished  in  the  Scotch  furnace,  a  portion  of  the  ore,  called  hrowacy  remains  in  a  semi- 
reduced  state,  mixed  with  coke  and  cinders.  It  is  found  of  more  advantage  to  preserve 
the  browse  for  beginning  the  following  operation,  than  to  take  raw  or  even  roasted 
ore.  To  set  the  furnace  in  action,  the  interior  of  it  is  fiUed  with  peats,  cut  into  the 
form  of  bricks.  The  peats  towards  the  posterior  part  are  heaped  up  witliout  order, 
but  those  near  the  front  are  piled  up  with  care  in  the  form  of  a  wall.  A  kindled  peat 
is  now  placed  before  the  nozsle  of  the  bellows,  which  are  noade  to  blow,  and  the  blast 
spreads  the  combustion  rapidly  through  the  whole  mass.  To  increase  the  heat,  and  to 
render  the  fire  more  steady  and  durable^  a  few  shovelfuls  of  coals  are  thrown  over  the 
turf.  A  certain  quantity  of  the  browse  is  to  be  next  introduced ;  and  then  (or  some- 
times before  all  the  browse  is  put  in)  the  greater  part  of  the  matters  contained  in  the 
furnace  is  drawn  over  on  the  woTh-Uone,  by  means  of  a  large  rake  called  a  goweloek ;  the 
refuse  of  the  ore  called  gray  alag,  which  a  skilful  smelter  knows  by  its  shining  more 
than  the  browse,  is  taken  off  with  a  shovel,  and  thrown  to  the  right  hand  into  a  comer 
outside  of  the  furnace.  The  browse  left  on  the  work-stone  is  to  be  now  thrown  back 
into  the  furnace,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  coal,  if  necessary.  If  the  browse  be  not 
well  cleaned  from  the  slag,  which  is  perceived  by  the  whole  mass  being  in  a  sofl  state, 
and  showing  a  tendency  to  fuse,  quicklime  must  be  added,  which  by  its  afiinlty  for  the 
argillaceous,  siliceous,  and  ferruginous  substances,  dries  up  the  materials,  as  the 
smelters  say,  and  gives  to  the  earthy  parts  the  property  of  concreting  into  lumps  or 
balls ;  but  i^  on  the  other  hand,  the  siliceous,  argillaceous,  or  ferruginous  parts  con- 
tained in  the  ore  be  too  refractory,  lime  is  also  to  be  added,  but  in  smaller  quantity, 
which  by  rendering  them  more  fusible,  communicates  the  property  of  concreting  into 
balls,  lliese  lumps,  called  gray  slag,  contain  from  one-tenth  to  one 'fifteenth  of  the 
lead  wl^ch  was  present  in  the  ore.  They  must  be  smelted  afterwards  at  a  higher  tem- 
perature in  the  slag  hearth,  to  extract  their  lead.  After  the  browse  has  been  thrown 
back  into  the  furnace,  as  has  been  said,  a  few  shovelfuls  of  ore  are  to  be  strewed  over 
it ;  but  before  doing  this,  and  after  removing  the  scoriae,  there  must  be  always  placed 
before  the  tuyere  half  a  peat,  a  substance  which,  being  extremely  porous  and  combustible, 
not  only  hinders  any  thing  from  entering  the  noszle  of  the  bellows,  but  spreads  the  blast 
through  all  the  vacant  parts  of  the  furnace.  After  an  interval  of  from  10  to  15  minutes, 
according  to  circumstances,  the  materials  in  the  furnace  are  drawn  afresh  upon  the 
work-stone,  and  the  gray  slag  is  removed  by  the  rake.  Another  peat  being  placed 
before  the  tuydre,  and  coal  and  quicklime  being  introduced  in  suitable  proportions,  the 
browse  is  thrown  back  into  the  furnace,  a  fresh  portion  of  ore  is  charged  above  it,  and 
left  in  the  furnace  for  the  above  mentioned  time. 

This  mode  of  working,  continued  for  14  or  15  boors,  forms  what  is  called  a  tmeUing 
shift ;  in  which  time  from  20  to  40  cwt.  of  lead,  and  even  more,  are  produced. 

By  this  process  the  purest  part  of  the  lead,  as  well  as  the  silver,  are  sweated  out,  as  it 
were,  from  the  materials  with  which  they  are  mixed,  without  any  thing  entering  into 
fusion  except  these  two  metals  in  the  state  of  alloy.  It  is  probable  that  the  moderate 
temperature  employed  in  the  Scotch  furnace  is  the  main  cause  of  the  purity  of  the  lead 
which  it  yields. 

9.  Smelting  of  the  scoria  of  the  Scotch  furnace  on  the  slag  AeartA.  —  Before  putting  fire 
to  the  slag  hearth  already  described, /p«.  635,  636.,  ite  empty  space  is  to  be  filled  with 
peats,  and  a  lighted  one  being  placed  before  the  tuyere,  the  bellows  are  made  to  play. 
A  layer  of  coke  is  to  be  now  thrown  upon  the  burning  peats,  and  as  soon  as  the  heat  is 
sufiiciently  high,  a  layer  of  the  gray  dag  is  to  be  introduced,  or  of  any  other  scoriae  that 
are  to  be  reduced.  From  time  to  time,  as  the  fit  moment  arrives,  alternate  strata  of 
coke  and  slag  are  to  be  added.  In  this  operation,  though  the  slag  and  the  lead  are 
brought  to  a  sUte  of  perfect  fluidity,  the  metal  gets  separated  by  filtering  down  through 
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the  bed  of  pnt  cinden,  which  the  tW  cannot  do  on  account  of  its  Hicidity.  Wbeoerar 
that  coke  hed  becomes  coTered  with  fluid  slag,  the  workman  makes  a  hole  in  it,  of  about 
an  inch  diameter,  by  means  of  a  kneed  poker ;  and  runs  it  off  by  this  oriflce,  as  it  can- 
not sink  down  into  the  hard  rammed  cinders,  which  fill  the  basin  of  reception.  The 
slag  flows  over  it  in  a  glowing  stream  into  the  pit  filled  with  water,  where  it  gets 
granulated  and  ready  for  washing. 

When  lead  is  obtained  from  ^ena  without  the  addition  of  combustible  matter,  we 
have  an  example  on  the  great  soJe  of  the  mutual  decomposition  of  the  oiides  and  sul- 
phates formed  during  the  roasting  heat,  by  the  still  undecomposed  galena,  especially 
when  this  action  is  £cilitated  by  working  up  and  skilfully  mingling  tlM  various  matters, 
as  happens  in  the  rererberatory  and  Scotch  furnaces.  It  is  therefore  the  sulpburet  of 
lead  itself  which  serves  as  the  agent  of  reduction  in  regard  to  the  oxide  and  sulphate^ 
when  little  or  no  charcoal  has  been  added.  Sometimea,  howcTtr,  towards  the  end  of 
the  operation  in  the  rererberatory  hearth,  it  becomes  necessary  to  throw  in  some  wood 
or  charcoal,  because  the  oxidisement  having  become  too  complete,  there  does  not  remain 
a  sufficient  body  of  sulpburet  of  lead  to  eflbct  the  decompositions  and  reductions  just 
mentioned,  and  therefore  it  is  requisite  to  regenerate  some  galena  by  means  of  caribon- 
aceous  matter,  which  immediately  converts  the  sulphate  of  lead  into  the  sulpburet  The 
sulphur  and  oxygen  are  eventually  all  separated  in  the  form  of  sulphurous  acid. 
Roasted  galena  contains  sometimes  no  less  than  77  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  lead. 

At  Viconago  in  the  Valais,  the  process  of  smelting  lead  ore  in  the  rcverberatory  fur- 
nace with  the  addition  of  iron,  as  practised  at  Vienne  on  the  Is^re,  was  introduced  ; 
but  the  difficulty  of  procuring  a  sufficient  supply  of  old  iron  has  led  to  an  interesting 
modification. 

On  the  hearth  of  the  reverberatory  furnace,  10  quintals  of  moderately  rich  ore  are 
spread  ;  these  are  heated  temperately  tor  some  time,  and  stirred  about  to  promote  the 
sublimation  of  the  sulphur.  AfWr  three  or  four  hours,  when  the  ore  seems  to  be  suffi- 
ciently de-8u1phuretted,  the  heat  is  raised  so  as  to  melt  the  whole  materials,  and  when- 
ever they  flux  into  a  metallic  glsss,  a  few  shovelfuls  of  bruised  charcoal  or  cinders  are 
thrown  in,  which  soon  thicken  the  liquid,  and  cause  metallic  lead  to  appear.  By  this 
means  three-fourths  of  the  lead  contained  in  the  ore  are  usually  extracted :  but  at 
length  the  substance  becoming  less  and  less  fluid,  yields  no  more  metal.  Stamped  and 
washed  carbonate  of  iron  (sparry  iron  ore)  is  now  added,  in  the  proportion  of  about  10 
per  cent,  of  the  lead  ore  primarily  introduced. 

On  stirring  and  working  together  this  mixture,  it  assumes  the  consistence  of  a  stiff 
paste,  which  is  raked  out  of  the  furnace.  When  this  has  become  cold,  it  is  broken  into 
pieces,  and  thereafter  smelted  in  a  slsg-heartb,  without  the  addition  of  flux.  By  this 
operation,  almost  the  whole  lead  present  is  obtained.  100  quintals  ofschlich  yield 
45  of  argentiferous  lead ;  and  in  tlie  production  of  100  quintals  (cwts.)  of  marketable 
lead.  140  cubic  feet  of  beech- wood,  and  357^  quintals  of  charcoal  are  consumed. 
This  process  is  remarkable  for  the  use  of  iron-ore  in  smelting  galena.  ^ 

10.  Beduetiom  in  ihM  reverberator^ /Mmaee,  of  the  Uikarpe  obtained  in  the  rtjininp  of 
lead,  —  Hie  litharge  of  Alston  Moor  is  seldom  sold  as  sucb,  but  is  usually  converted 
into  lead,  in  a  reverberatory  furnace. 

In  commencing  this  reduction,  a  bed  of  coal  about  2  inches  thick  is  6rst  of  all  laid 
on  the  hearth ;  which  is  soon  kindled  by  the  flame  of  the  fire-place,  and  in  a  little 
while  is  reduced  to  red-hot  cinders.  Upon  theie  a  certain  quantity  of  a  mixture  of 
litharge  and  small  coal  is  uniformly  spread  ;  the  heat  of  the  fire-place  being  meanwhile 
so  managed  as  to  maintain  in  the  furnace  a  suitable  temperature  for  enabling  the  com- 
bustible to  deprive  the  litharge  of  its  oxygen,  and  to  convert  it  into  lead.  The  metal  is 
run  out  by  the  tap -hole  into  an  iron  pot ;  and  being  cast  into  pigs  of  half  a  hundred- 
weight, is  sold  under  the  name  of  refined  lead  at  a  superior  price. 

The  quantity  of  small  coal  mixed  with  the  litharge,  should  be  somewhat  less  than 
what  may  be  necessary  to  effect  the  reduction,  because  if  in  the  course  of  the  process, 
a  deficiency  of  it  is  perceived  in  any  part  of  the  furnace,  more  can  always  be  added  ; 
whereas  a  redundancy  of  coal  necessarily  increases  the  quantity  of  slag,  which,  at  the 
end  of  the  shift,  must  be  removed  from  the  furnace  before  a  new  operation  is  begun, 
whereby  lead  is  lost  In  the  reverberatory  furnace,^ix  foddcra  of  lead  may  be  revived 
in  nine  or  ten  houn ;  during  the  first  six  of  which  the  mixture  of  litharge  and  coal  is 
added  at  short  intervals.     A  fodder  is  from  21  to  24  cwts. 

It  deserves  to  be  remarked  that  the  work  does  not  go  on  so  well  nor  so  quick  when 
the  coal  and  litharge  are  iu  a  pulverulent  form ;  because  the  reduction  in  this  esse 
takes  place  only  at  the  surface,  the  air  not  being  able  to  penetrate  into  the  body,  and  to 
keep  up  its  combustion,  and  the  mutual  action  of  the  litharge  and  carbon  in  the  interior. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  litharge  b  in  porous  pieces  as  large  as  ahen*s  egg,  the 
•ction  pervades  the  whole  body,  and  the  sooty  fumes  of  tlie  coal  effect  the  reduction 
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even  in  the  centre  of  the  fragments  of  the  Htbarge,  penetrating  into  every  fissure  and 
carrying  off  the  oxygen.  The  heat  ought  never  to  be  urged  so  &r  as  to  melt  the 
litharge. 

The  grounds  of  the  cupel,  and  the  slag  of  the  reduction  furnace,  being  a  mixture  of 
small  coke*  coal  ash,  and  oxide  of  iron,  more  or  less  impregnated  with  lead,  are  smelted 
upon  the  dag  hearth,  along  with  coke,  and  by  way  of  flux,  with  a  certain  quantity  of  the 
black  seoriK  obtained  from  the  same  furnace,  prepared  for  this  putpose,  by  running  it 
out  in  thin  plates,  and  breaking  it  into  small  pieces.  The  lead  thus  obtained  is  usually 
very  white,  very  hard,  and  not  susceptible  of  refinement 

MM.  Dufr^noy  and  Beaumont  consider  the  smelting  of  lead  ore  by  the  rererberatory 
furnace  as  practised  in  Derbyshire,  as  probably  preferable  to  that  with  the  slag  hearth 
as  carried  on  in  Brittany ;  a  process  which  seldom  gives  uniform  products,  while  it 
occasions  a  more  considerable  waste  of  lead,  and  consumption  of  fuel. 

The  mixed  process  employed  in  Cumberland  of  roasting  the  ore,  and  afterwards 
smelting  it  in  a  small  furnace  resembling  that  called  the  Scotch,  apparently  yields  a 
little  less  lead  than  if  both  operations  were  executed  in  the  reverberatory  furnace ;  but 
according  to  Mr.  Forster  (see  his  TreaHae  on  a  Section  of  the  Strata  from  NeweaetU 
upon  Tyne,  &&)•  this  slight  loss  is  more  than  compensated  by  the  smaller  consumption 
of  fuel,  the  increased  rapidity  of  the  operation,  and  especially  by  the  much  greater 
purity  of  the  lead  obtained  firom  the  Scotch  furnace.  When  it  comes  to  be  refined,  the 
loss  is  only  about  one-twelfth  or  one-thirteenth,  whereas  the  lead  revived  in  the  rever- 
beratory fUmace  loses  frequently  a  ninth.  Moreover,  the  lead  furnished  by  the  first 
method  admits  of  being  refined  with  profit,  when  it  jrields  only  5  ounces  of  silver  per 
fodder  of  30  quintals,  poide  de  ntarct  while  that  produced  by  the  reverberatory  furnace 
cannot  be  cupelled  unless  it  gives  10  ounces  per  fodder ;  and  as  in  the  English  oupel- 
lation,  lead  is  constantly  added  anew  without  skimming,  the  litharge  obtained  in  the 
second  case  can  never  be  brought  into  the  market,  whereas  the  litharge  of  the  leads 
from  the  Scotch  furnace  is  of  good  quality.  See  the  new  method  of  enriching  lead  for 
eupellation,  under  Silvke. 

As  the  wnuUHng  of  galena,  the  principal  ore  of  lead,  is  not  a  little  complex,  the  fol- 
lowing tabular  view  <;^  the  different  processes  may  prove  acceptable  to  the  metallur- 
gist:— 


Treatment  of 


Frocanof 


I.   CUss. 
Treated  in  r»> 
verberatory 
furnaces. 


A. 

De-sulphur- 
ation  by 
roasting. 


Pure  ores.  Pesey,  Spain,  &c. 

Ores  mixed  with  1  England,  in  ge- 
saline  gangues.    J    neral. 

JVicenago     in 
Italy,  and  Red- 


earthy  gangues. 


5. 


II.  Class. 
Treated  in  the 
mill-slag- 
hearth,      the 
fommeau     d 
mancAc,     or 
Scotch    fUr- 


B. 

De-sulphur-     ■ 
ation  by  iron, 

A.  f^' 

Founding  after 
roasting  in  a 
heap,  or  in  a 
reverbenu 
tory. 

B. 

Founding  with 
direct    de- 
sulphuration, 
"by    metallic 
iron. 


ruth 
wall. 


in    Com« 


Combined    with 
the  above. 


Ores  mixed  with 
several  sul- 
phurets. 

Ores  with  earthy, 
saline,  and  sul- 
phurous gan- 
gues. 

Ores  with  mattes,  ^  Vienne,  PouU 
as  at  Vienne,  in  v  laouen,  and 
Dauphiny.  3      Tamowiti. 


8. 


Ores  producing 
slags  of  various 
silicates. 

Ores  producing 
compound  sili-^ 
cate  slags. 

Ores  producing 
slags  composed 
of  silicates  and 
subdlicates. 

H  3 


Mattes,  with  raw" 
lead. 

Workable  lead,' 
without  mattes.  \ 

Mattes  and  work- 
able lead. 

Workable  lead. 

Mattes  and  work- 
able lead. 

Poor  mattes  and 
workable  lead. 


Many  places. 

VUlefort 

Several 

places. 
PontGibaud 

and  Scotch 

furnace. 
Baad-Ems, 

Harts, 

Taroowits. 

Tamowits. 
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Tlic  anniMl  productioa  of  leid  in  Europe  maj  be  estimated  at  about  80,000  tons ;  of 
which  ibur-Mfenihs  are  produced  in  England,  two*seTentbs  in  Spain,  the  remainder  in 
Germany  and  Runta.  France  docs  not  produce  more  than  one-five-hundredth  part  of 
the  whole ;  and  only  one-fiftieth  of  its  consumption. 

See  LRBAaaa,  Minium,  or  Bed  Lead,  SoLoia,  SuoAa  or  AcdaU  or  Lead,  Ttk 
^RAL,  and  Whri  Lkaa. 

LEAD-SHOT;  {Phmb  dt  eka»m»  Fr.  ;  SeMrot,  FlinUmachrot,  Oerm.)  The  origin 
of  most  of  the  imperfections  in  the  manufacture  of  lead-shot  is  the  too  rapid  cooling  of 
the  spherules  by  their  being  dropped  too  hot  into  the  water,  whereby  their  surfaces  form 
a  solid  crust,  while  their  interior  remains  fluid,  and  in  its  subsequent  coocretioo,  shrinks, 
so  as  to  produce  the  irregularities  of  the  shot. 

The  patent  shot  towers  originally  constructed  in  England  obviate  this  evil  by  eipoeing 
the  fused  spherules  after  they  pass  through  the  cullender,  to  a  large  body  of  air  during 
their  descent  into  the  water  tub  placed  on  the  ground.  Hie  greatest  erection  of  this 
kind  is  probably  at  Villach  in  Carinthia,  being  240  Vienna,  or  249  English  feet  high. 

The  quantity  of  arsenic  added  to  the  mass  of  melted  lead  ▼aries  according  to  the 
quality  of  this  metal ;  the  harder  and  less  ductile  the  lead  is,  the  more  arsenic  must 
be  added.  About  S  pounds  of  either  white  arsenic  or  orpiment  is  enough  for  one 
thousand  parts  of  soft  lead,  and  about  8  for  the  coarser  kinds.  The  latter  are  employed 
preferably  for  shot,  as  thev  are  cheaper  and  answer  sufficiently  well.  The  arsenical  alloy 
is  made  either  by  introducing  some  of  this  substance  at  each  melting ;  or  by  making 
a  quantity  of  the  compound  considerably  stronger  at  once,  and  adding  a  certain  portion  <^ 
this  to  each  charge  of  lead.  If  the  particles  of  the  shot  appear  lens-shaped,  it  is  a  proof 
that  the  proportion  of  arsenic  has  been  too  great ;  but  if  they  are  flattened  upon  one 
side,  if  they  are  hollowed  in  their  middle,  called  aipping  by  the  workman,  or  drag  with 
a  tail  behind  them,  the  proportion  of  arsenic  is  too  small. 

The  following  is  the  process  prescribed  by  the  patentees,  Ackerman  and  Martin. 
Melt  a  ton  of  soft  lead,  and  sprinkle  round  its  sides  in  the  iron  pot,  about  two  shovel- 
fuls of  wood  ashes,  taking  care  to  leave  the  centre  clear ;  then  put  into  the  middle  about 
40  pounds  of  arsenic  to  form  a  rich  allby  with  the  lead.  Cover  the  pot  with  an  iron 
lid,  and  lute  the  joints  quickly  with  loam  or  mortar  to  confine  the  arsenical  vapours, 
keeping  up  a  moderate  fire  to  maintain  the  mixture  fluid  for  three  or  four  hours ;  after 
which  skim  carefully,  and  run  the  alloy  into  moulds  to  form  ingots  or  pigs.  The  com- 
position thus  nuule  is  to  be  put  in  the  proportion  of  one  pig  or  ingot  into  1000  pounds 
of  melted  ordinary  lead.  When  the  whole  is  well  combined,  take  a  perforated  skimmer, 
and  let  a  few  drops  of  it  fell  from  some  height  into  a  tub  of  water.  If  they  do  not 
appear  globular,  some  more  arsenical  alloy  must  be  added. 

Lead  which  contains  a  good  deal  of  pewter  or  tin  must  be  rejected,  because  it  tends 
to  produce  elongated  drops  or  tails. 

From  two  to  three  tons  are  usually  melted  at  once  in  the  large  establishments.  The 
surfece  of  the  lead  gets  covered  with  a  crust  of  oxide  of  a  white  spongy  nature,  some- 
times called  ertam.  by  the  workmen,  which  is  of  use  to  coat  over  the  bottom  of  the  cul- 
lender, because  without  such  a  bed  the  heavy  melted  lead  would  run  too  rapidly  through 
the  holes  for  the  granulating  process,  and  would  form  oblong  spheroids.  The  mount- 
ing of  this  filter,  or  lining  of  the  cullender,  is  reckoned  to  be  a  nice  operation  by  the 
workmen,  and  is  regarded  usually  as  a  valuable  secret 

The  cullenders  are  hollow  hemispheres  of  sheet  iron  about  10  inches  in  diameter, 
perforated  with  holes,  which  should  be  perfectly  round  and  free  from  burs.  These  must 
be  of  an  uniform  sise  in  each  cullender ;  but  of  course  a  series  of  diflRsrent  cullenders 
with  sorted  holes  for  every  different  size  of  lead-shot  must  be  prepared.  The  holes  have 
nearly  the  following  diameters  for  the  annexed  numbers  of  shot. 


No.  O.  -  -  -  -            ^  of  an  inch. 

1.  .  .  .  A      - 

2.  -  -  -  - 

8.  -  -  -  - 


i 


4.  ...  -  A     - 

From  No.  5.  to  No.  9.  the  diameter  decreases  by  regular  gradations,  the  latter  being 
only  ,}g  of  an  inch. 

The  operation  is  always  carried  on  with  three  cullenders  at  a  time ;  which  are  sup- 
ported upon  projecting  grates  of  a  kind  of  chafing  dish  made  of  sheet  iron  somewhat 
like  a  triangle.  This  chafing  dish  should  be  placed  immediately  above  the  fell ;  while  at 
its  bottom  there  must  be  a  tub  half  filled  with  water  for  receiving  the  granulated  lead. 
The  cullenders  are  not  in  contact,  but  must  be  parted  by  burning  charcoal  in  order  to 
keep  the  lead  constantly  at  the  proper  temperature^  and  to  prevent  its  solidifying  in  the 
filter.     The  temperature  of  the  lead  bath  should  vary  with  the  siie  of  the  shot ;  for  tlie 
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largest,  it  should  be  sueh  that  a  bit  of  straw  plunged  into  it  will  be  scarcely  browned,  but 
for  all  it  should  be  nicely  regulated.  The  height  from  which  the  particles  should  be  let 
fall  varies  likewise  with  the  size  of  the  shot ;  as  the  congelation  is  the  more  rapid,  the 
smaller  they  are.  With  a  fall  of  33  yards  or  100  feet,  from  No.  4.  to  No.  9.  may  be 
made ;  but  for  larger  sizes,  150  feet  of  height  will  be  required. 

Every  thing  being  arranged  as  above  described,  the  workman  puts  the  filter-stuff  into 
the  cullender,  pressing  it  well  against  the  sides.  He  next  pours  lead  into  it  with  an 
iron  ladle,  but  not  in  too  great  qusntity  at  a  time,  lest  it  should  run  through  too  fast. 
The  shot  thereby  formed  and  found  in  the  tub  are  not  all  equal. 

The  centre  of  the  cullender  being  less  hot  affords  larger  shot  than  the  sides,  which  are 
constantly  surrounded  with  burning  charcoal.  Occasionally,  also»  the  three  cullenders 
employed  together  may  have  holes  of  different  sizes,  in  which  case  the  tub  may  contain 
shot  of  very  various  magnitudes.  These  are  separated  from  each  other  by  square 
sieves  of  different  fineness,  10  inches  broad  and  16  inches  long,  thdr  bottoms  being  of 
sheet  iron  pierced  with  holes  of  the  same  diameters  as  those  of  the  cullenders.  These 
sieves  are  suspended  by  means  of  two  bands  above  boxes  for  receiving  the  shot ;  one 
sieve  being  usually  set  above  another  in  consecutive  numbers,  for  instance  1.  and  2.  The 
shot  being  put  into  the  upper  sieve,  Na  0.  will  remain  in  it ;  Na  1.  will  remain  in  the 
lower  sieve,  and  No.  S.  will,  with  all  the  others^  pass  through  it  into  the  chest  below.  It 
is  obvious  that  by  substituting  sieves  of  successive  fineness,  shot  of  any  dimension  may 
be  sorted. 

In  the  preceding  process  the  shot  has  been  sorted  to  size ;  it  must  next  be  sorted  to 
form,  so  as  to  separate  ail  the  spheroids  which  are  not  truly  round,  or  are  defective  in 
any  respect  For  this  purpose  a  board  is  made  use  of  about  27  inches  long  and  16 
broad,  furnished  partially  with  upright  ledges ;  upon  this  tray  a  handful  or  two  of  the 
shot  to  be  sorted  being  laid,  it  is  inclined  very  slightly,  and  gently  shaken  in  the  hori- 
zontal direction,  when  the  globular  particles  run  down  by  one  edge,  into  a  chest  set  to 
receive  them,  while  those  of  irregular  forms  remain  on  the  sides  of  the  tray,  and  are 
reserved  to  be  re-melted. 

After  being  sorted  in  this  way,  the  shot  requires  still  to  be  smoothed  and  polished 
bright.  This  object  is  effected  by  putting  it  into  a  small  octagonal  cask,  through  a 
door  in  its  side,  turning  upon  a  horizontal  iron  axis,  with  rests  in  plummer  boxes  at  its 
ends,  and  is  made  to  revolve  by  any  mechanical  power.  A  certain  quantity  of  plumbago 
or  black  lead  is  put  in  along  with  the  shot. 

Lead  acted  on  by  pure  water  eo  aa  to  make  it  poieomnu,^  Dr.  H.  Guenaude  Mussy 
was  summoned  to  Claremont  in  the  beginning  of  October,  1 848  ;  and,  on  his  arrival  was 
shown  into  the  room  of  one  of  the  members  of  the  ex-royal  finnily  of  France,  who  had 
been  residing  there  since  the  preceding  March.  He  found  him  lying  down,  with  an 
anxious  countenance,  the  conjunctiva  of  a  yellowish  colour,  and  the  flesh  flabby,  evidently 
proving  a  loss  of  substance.  He  told  him  ha  had  been  suffering  for  several  days  from 
violent  colics  which  had  been  relieved  after  a  constipation  of  two  days  by  abundant  alvine 
evacuations  produced  by  a  purgative  draught  This  was  the  third  attack  of  the  same 
nature  during  the  space  of  five  weeks.  Some  time  before,  towards  the  end  of  July,  he 
had  been  suffering  from  colic,  with  nausea,  frequent  eructations  and  irregularity  of  the 
bowels. 

<*  I  learnt  that  a  brother  of  my  patient  bad  experienced  the  same  symptoms :  but  no 
one  was  astonished  at  it,  as  it  was  supposed  he  was  suffering  under  a  liver  complaint  con- 
tracted on  the  western  coast  of  Africa. 

**  A  third  patient,  of  forty-eight  years  of  age,  who  was  also  subject  to  constipation,  had 
violent  colic  a  few  days  before,  attended  with  nausea  and  even  vomiting. 

"  A  few  days  elapsed  aud  no  bad  symptoms  disturbed  our  security.  My  patients  had 
resumed  their  usual  occupations,  and  good  appetites  and  pretty  fair  digestion,  but  were 
still  very  weak ;  and  pale  sallow  complexions  had  replaced  the  icteric  colour. 

**  My  delusions  did  not  last  long.  About  ten  days  afler,  a  new  access  of  symptoms 
began,  with  a  painful  sensation  of  constriction  about  the  epigastric  region,  anxiety, 
nausea,  and  eructations.** 

After  describing  the  symptonos  and  the  treatment  resorted  to  before  the  real  cause  of 
the  disorder  was  suspected,  the  doctor  mentions  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the 
discovery,  which  induced  him  to  administer  sulphur  in  combination  with  iron  internally, 
and  to  order  sulphurous  and  soapy  batlis.     He  proceeds :  — 

**  The  chemical  action  showed  itself  almost  immediately  by  the  black  discolouration 
of  the  nails  of  the  feet  and  hands,  and  by  the  appearance  of  similar  spots  on  different 
parts  of  the  skin. 

'*  One  of  the  patients  came  out  from  the  second  bath  with  the  abdomen  entirely  black. 
The  soapy  firictions  and  baths  usually  washed  away  the  spots  from  the  skin,  hut  not 
those  of  the  nails.     The  appearance  of  this  reaction,  which  is  very  common  with  men 
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working  in  lead  nuuiufiMStoriet  when  uiing  tulphuroua  bftths,  it  explained  by  the  com* 
bination  of  sulphur  with  the  Mturnine  molecules  adhering  to  the  akin. 

**  In  these  caaet  it  was  evident  that  the  lead  was  brought  to  the  surface  of  the  body  by 
means  either  of  sudamtnal  or  follicular  exhalations,  and  perhaps  by  both. 

**  The  metal  is  eliminated  and  transformed  into  sulphureC  of  Ind  by  the  sulphurous 
baths,  and  then  taken  off  by  the  soapy  frictions  and  baths. 

'*  These  were  not  useleaii  for  without  them  the  lead  depoeated  on  the  surfi^e  might 
have  been  carried  again  by  absorption  into  the  economy. 

*<  But  the  skin  was  not  the  only  means  of  giving  exit  to  the  poison.  I  discovered  it  in 
the  urine  by  a  solution  of  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia.  Some  physicians  and  cbemists 
look  on  sulphur  as  the  only  efficacious  remedy ;  others,  on  the  contrary,  assert  that  it  is 
without  any  effect. 

<*  What  I  can  tell  you  is,  that  the  success  was  beyond  my  hopes.  After  two  or  three 
weeks  I  bad  the  satis&ction  of  seeing  my  patients  progressing  rapidly  and  surely  towards 
recovery.  This  happy  result  induced  me  to  try  the  same  means  with  another  person, 
older  and  of  a  weaker  constitution,  and  consequently  for  whom  I  was  moat  uneasy,  and 
the  result  was  as  satisfiictory. 

•*  One  of  my  patients  was  accustomed  to  drink  Vichy  water  at  table.  Tliis  was  a  very 
unfortunate  predisposing  circumstance :  it  is  probable  that  the  salt  of  Vichy  water,  i.  e. 
bicarbonate  of  soda,  united  to  the  bed  of  Claremont  water,  had  much  to  do  with  tlie 
violence  of  the  attack  under  which  he  suffered. 

*'  At  the  time  of  my  arrival  at  Claremont,  there  were  thirty-ei^t  inhabitants. 

<*  Thirteen  of  these  had  been  attacked,  eleven  men  and  two  women.  Four  of  them  had 
some  symptoms  two  months  previously  to  my  arrival,  the  other  cases  occurred  under  my 
own  eyes.  Some  even  after  the  pipes  had  been  cut  off  were  affected,  and  one  when  on 
the  continent  a  week  after  leaving  England. 

*'  Six  children  in  the  household,  aged  from  three  to  seven  years,  have  been  exempt  from 
it  Only  half  of  the  patients  have  had  the  gums  marked  with  the  slate  coloured  line 
and  spots  of  the  same  colour  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  and  these  spou  and 
the  bluish  line  of  the  gums,  were  observed  on  several  others  who  did  not  experience  or 
exhibit  anything  else,  and  those  signs  of  the  poison  having  been  taken  into  the  economy 
have  not  yet  disappeared.  The  morbid  cause  has  acted  in  these  cases,  as  it  often  does, 
with  caprice,  and  according  to  individual  dispositions  which  defy  every  reasoning. 

"The  mslady  has  shown  no  respect  for  condition,  and  attacked  indiscriminately 
servants,  aidea-de-camps  and  princes. 

**  The  spring  that  furnishes  the  palaoe  of  Claremont  with  water  issues  from  a  sand  bed 
at  about  two  miles  distance.  It  was  chosen  for  its  uncommon  purity  from  among  a 
great  many  others  in  its  vicinity,  and  the  water  was  thirty  years  ago  conducted  to  the 
palace  through  leaden  pipes.  In  the  present  day  some  other  metal  would  perhaps  have 
been  selected,  for  experience  has  taught  us  that  pure  water,  and  especially  distilled  water, 
acts  rapidly  on  lead  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  it. 

"  Thus  Tronchin  proved  that  the  inhabitants  of  Amsterdam  were  indebted  to  the  rain 
water,  kept  in  leaden  cisterns,  for  the  colic  they  were  so  much  subject  to  in  his  time. 

«  The  purity  of  the  Claremont  water  becomes  a  most  dangerous  property,  and  not  only 
to  it  but  to  other  springs.  Whilst  I  was  combating  its  pernicious  effects,  I  heard  that 
there  had  been  several  similar  cases  in  different  parts  of  England ;  they  are  not  un- 
common in  the  county  of  Surrey,  and  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Claremont. 
Besides  the  cases  published  by  Dr.  Thompson,  I  know  of  several  others  at  Weybridge, 
Windsor,  and  in  different  other  places. 

*«  I  should  inform  you  that  Professor  Hoffman  has  ascertained  the  quantity  of  metallio 
lead  contained  in  the  water  examined  by  him.  He  has  found  that  it  amounted  to  a 
grain  per  gallon,  an  enormous  quantity  when  we  consider  that  the  poisoned  water  was 
used  in  all  culinary  and  table  purposes ;  and,  previously  to  the  discovery  of  its  deleterious 
character,  even  in  the  preparation  of  ptisans  and  lavements." 

Lkad  Shot  has  been  manuftctured  in  the  United  States  in  low  towers,  provided  with 
an  ascending  stream  of  air,  drawn  up  by  a  fan  worked  by  water-power,  whereby  a  like 
cooling  effect  is  obtained  as  by  letting  the  melted  lead  fidl  from  a  high  tower. 

LEATHER,  iCuir,  Fr. ;  Leder,  Germ.) ;  is  the  skin  of  animals,  so  modified  by  che- 
mical means  aa  to  have  become  unalterable  by  the  external  agents  which  tend  to  decom- 
pose it  in  ite  natural  state.  The  preparation  in  a  rude  manner  of  this  valuable  substance 
has  been  known  from  the  most  ancient  times,  but  it  was  not  till  the  end  of  the  last,  and 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  that  it  b^pan  to  be  manufiustured  upon  right  prin* 
ciples,  in  consequence  of  the  researches  of  Macbride,  Deyeux,  Seguin,  and  Davy.  Inhere 
are  several  varieties  of  leather  ;  such  as  sole  leather,  boot  or  upper  leather,  shamoy  lea- 
ther, kid  or  glove  leather,  &c.  Skins  may  be  converted  into  leather  either  with  or  with- 
out their  hairy  coat. 

We  shall  treat  first  of  sole  and  upper  leathers,  being  the  most  important,  and  most 
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eoftly  and  difficult  to  prepare  in  a  proper  manner.  These  kinds  consist  of  organized 
fibrous  gelatine  or  skin,  combined  with  the  proximate  vegetable  principle,  tannin,  and 
probably  also  some  vegetable  extractive.  Under  the  articles  Galls  and  Tamkin,  will 
be  found  an  account  of  the  properties  of  this  substance,  and  the  means  of  obtaining  it  in  a 
state  of  purity.  Calf  leather  quickly  tanned  by  an  infusion  of  galls,  consists  of  61  parts 
of  skin,  and  39  of  vegetable  matter  in  100  by  weight ;  by  solution  of  catechu,  it  consists 
of  80  of  skin,  and  520  of  vegetable  matter ;  by  infusion  of  Leicester  willow,  of  74*5  skin, 
and  25  *5  vegetable  matter ;  and  by  inAision  of  oak  bark,  of  73*2  skin,  and  36*8  vegetable 
matter.  By  the  slow  process  of  tanning,  continued  for  three  months,  the  increase  of 
weight  upon  the  skin  in  its  conversion  into  leather,  is  greatly  less;  the  vegetable  consti- 
tuents being  from  Leicester  willow  only  13  per  cent,  of  the  leather,  and  iirom  oak  bark 
15  per  cent.  Sole  leather,  however,  generally  contains  no  less  than  40  per  cent,  of  vege- 
table matter.  In  every  astringent  bark,  the  inner  white  part  next  to  the  aUmrnum,  con- 
tains the  largest  quantity  of  tannin,  and  the  middle  coloured  part  contains  most  extractive 
matter.  The  outer  surfiwe  or  epidermis  seldom  furnishes  either  tannin  or  extractive 
matter.  Young  trees  abound  most  in  the  white  cortical  layers,  and  are  hence  more  pro- 
ductive of  tannin  under  equal  weights,  than  the  barks  of  old  trees.  In  no  case  is  there 
any  reason  to  believe  that  the  gallic  acid  of  astringent  vegetables  is  absorbed  in  the  pro- 
cess of  making  leather;  hence  Seguin's  theory  of  the  agency  of  that  substance  in  disoxy- 
genating  skin,  fidls  to  the  ground.  The  different  qualities  of  leather  made  with  the 
same  kind  of  skin,  seem  to  depend  very  much  upon  the  different  quantities  of  extractive 
matter  it  may  have  absorbed.  The  leather  made  with  infusion  of  galls,  is  generally 
harder  and  more  liable  to  crack  than  the  leather  obtained  from  infusions  of  barks ;  and 
it  always  contains  a  much  larger  proportion  of  tannin,  and  a  smaller  proportion  of 
extractive  matter. 

When  calf  skin  is  slowly  tanned  in  weak  solutions  of  the  bark,  or  of  catechu,  it  com- 
bines with  a  good  deal  of  extractive  matter,  and  though  the  increase  of  the  weight  of  the 
skin  be  comparatively  small,  yet  it  has  become  perfectly  insoluble  in  water,  forming  a 
sof^  but  at  the  same  time  a  strong  leather.  The  saturated  infusions  of  astringent  barks 
contain  much  less  extractive  matter  in  proportion  to  their  tannin,  than  the  weak  infu^ 
sions ;  and  when  skin  is  quickly  tanned  in  the  former,  it  produces  a  worse  and  less 
durable  leather  than  when  slowly  tanned  in  the  latter.  In  quick  tanning,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  vegetable  extractive  matter  is  thus  lost  to  the  manu£Kturer,  which  might 
have  be«n  made  to  enter  as  a  useful  constituent  into  the  leather.  These  observations 
show  that  there  is  sufficient  foundation  for  the  opinion  of  the  common  workmen,  con- 
cerning what  is  technically  called  feeding  of  leather,  in  the  slow  method  of  tanning ; 
and  though  the  processes  of  this  art  have  been  unnecessarily  protracted  by  defective 
methods  of  steeping,  and  want  of  progressive  infiltration  of  the  astringent  liquor  through 
the  skins,  yet  in  general  they  appear  to  have  arrived,  inconsequence  of  old  experience,  at 
a  degree  o£  perfection  in  the  quality  of  the  leather,  which  cannot  be  fiir  exceeded  by 
means  of  any  theoretical  suggestions  which  have  been  advanced. 

On  the  first  view  it  may  appear  surprising,  that  in  those  cases  of  quick  tanning, 
where  extractive  matter  forms  a  certain  portion  of  the  leather,  the  increase  of  weight  is 
less  than  when  the  skin  is  combined  with  the  pure  tannin;  but  the  fact  is  easily 
accounted  for,  when  we  consider  that  the  attraction  of  skin  for  tannin  must  be  probably 
weakened  by  its  union  with  extractive  matter ;  and  whether  we  suppose  that  the  tannin 
and  extractive  matter  enter  together  into  combination  with  the  matter  of  skin,  or  unite 
with  separate  portions  of  it,  still,  in  either  case,  thi  primary  attraction  of  skin  for  tan 
must  be  to  a  certain  extent  diminished. 

In  examining  astringent  vegetables  in  relation  to  their  power  of  making  leather,  it  is 
necessary  to  take  into  account  not  only  the  quantity  they  may  contain  of  the  tubUanet 
precipttable  by  gelatine,  but  likewise  the  quantity  and  the  nature  of  the  extractive 
matter ;  and  in  cases  of  comparison,  it  is  essential  to  employ  infusions  of  the  same 
degree  of  concentration. 

Of  all  astringent  substances  hitherto  examined,  catechu  u  that  which  contains  the 
largest  proportion  of  tannin ;  and  in  supposing,  according  to  the  usual  estimation,  that 
from  four  to  five  pounds  of  common  oak  bark  are  required  to  produce  one  pound  of 
leather,  it  appears,  from  the  various  synthetical  experiments,  that  about  half  a  pound  of 
catechu  would  answer  the  same  purpose.  Mr.  Purkis  found,  by  the  results  of  different 
accurate  experiments,  that  1  pound  of  catechu  was  equivalent  to  7  or  8  of  oak  bark. 
For  tlie  common  purposes  of  the  tanner,  1  pound  of  it  would  be  equivalent  also  to  2| 
pounds  of  galls,  to  7^  of  the  Leicester  willow,  to  1 1  of  the  bark  of  the  Spanish  chesnut, 
to  18  of  the  bark  of  the  common  elm,  to  21  of  the  bark  of  the  common  willow,  and  to 
3  pounds  uf  sumach. 

Various  menstrua  have  been  proi>06ed  for  the  purpose  of  expediting  and  improving 
the  process  of  tanning,  among  others,  lime  water,  and  solution  of  pearl-ash ;  but  a?  these 
two  substances  form  compounds  with  tannin  which  are  not  decomposable  by  geUtine,  it 
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foUowt  that  their  efiVcts  must  be  preJudiciaL  There  ia  rery  little  reason  to  suppose 
that  any  bodies  will  be  found  which,  at  the  same  time  that  they  increase  the  solubility  of 
tannin  in  water,  will  not  likewise  diminish  its  attraction  for  skin. 

In  this  country  aU  tanned  leather  is  distinguished  into  two  kinds,  called  hides  and 
skint  /  the  former  term  being  appropriated  to  tliat  made  from  the  larger  animals,  as 
bulls,  buffidoes,  oien,  and  oows,  into  thiek  strong  sole  leather ;  and  the  latter  to  that 
made  from  calves,  seals,  &o  ,  into  thinner  and  more  6exible  upper  leather.  Sometimes 
the  hides  are  brought  into  the  market  merely  dried,  as  fl^m  Buenos- Ay  res;  or  dried 
and  salted,  as  from  Bahia  and  Pemambuco ;  but  the  greater  part  are  fresh  from  recently 
slaughtered  animals.  The  heaviest  ox  hides  are  preferred  for  forming  butts  or  baekst 
which  are  manufoctured  as  follows :  — 

The  washing  process  must  be  more  or  less  elaborate,  aeoording  to  the  state  of  the 
skins.  Those  that  are  salted  and  dry  require  to  be  steeped,  beaten,  and  rubbed  several 
times  alternately,  to  bring  them  to  the  ftc«h  condition. 

After  removing  the  horns,  the  softened  or  recent  hides  are  laid  in  a  heap  for  two  or 
three  days,  after  which  they  are  suspended  on  poles  in  a  close  room  called  a  smoke- 
bouse,  heated  somewhat  above  the  common  temperature  by  a  smouldering  fire.  In  tliese 
circumstances,  a  slight  putrefustion  supervenes,  which  loosens  the  epidermis,  and  renders 
the  hair  easily  detachable  by  th^JUshinff  knifo;  a  lai^  two-handled  implement,  with  a 
blunt  edge,  and  bent  to  suit  the  curvature  of  the  rounded  beam  of  the  wooden  horse 
upon  which  the  hide  is  scraped.     See  CoaaTiKG. 

The  next  step  is  immersion  in  a  pit  containing  water  impregnated  with  about 
a  10CX3th  part  of  sulphuric  acid.  Tliis  process  is  called  raisinp,  because  it  distends  the 
pores,  and  makes  the  fibres  swell,  so  as  to  render  the  skins  mcrra  susceptible  of  the  action 
of  the  tanning  infusions.  Forty-eight  hours  in  general  sufl^ce  for  this  operation,  but 
more  time  may  be  safely  taken. 

When  the  hides  are  found  to  be  sufficiently  raised,  they  are  tnmsferred  to  a  pit,  in 
which  they  are  stratified  with  oak  bark,  ground  by  a  proper  mill  into  a  coarse  powder. 
The  pit  is  then  filled  up  with  an  inlVision  of  oak  bark  called  oose,  and  the  hides  are 
allowed  to  remain  in  it  for  about  a  month  or  six  weeks.  By  this  time  the  tannin  and 
extractive  matter  of  the  bark  having  combined  intimately  with  the  animal  fibre,  the 
pit  is  exhausted  of  its  virtue,  and  must  be  renewed,  by  taking  out  the  spent  bark,  and 
subjecting  the  skins  to  a  fresh  dose  of  oak  bark  and  oose.  Hie  hides  which  were 
placed  near  the  top  of  the  first  pit,  must  be  placed  near  the  bottom  of  the  next.  In  this 
mixture  they  remain,  upon  the  old  practice,  about  three  months.  The  last  process 
being  repeated  twice  or  thrice,  perfectly  tanned  leather  is  the  result.  The  hides  are  now 
removed  from  the  pit,  and  hung  up  in  a  shed.  In  the  progress  of  drying,  which  should 
be  slow,  they  are  compressed  with  a  steel  tool,  and  beaten  smooth,  to  render  them  more 
firm  and  dense. 

Some  manufiurturers  place  on  the  bottom  of  the  pit  5  or  6  inches  of  spent  bark,  over 
it  2  inches  of  fresh  bark,  then  a  skin ;  and  so,  alternately,  a  layer  of  new  bark  and  a  skin, 
till  the  pit  is  nearly  full,  reserving  a  small  space  at  top  for  a  thicker  layer  of  bark,  over 
which  weighted  boards  are  laid,  to  condense  the  whole  down  into  the  tanning  infruion. 

The  operation  of  tanning  sole  leather  in  the  above  way,  lasts  a  year  or  a  year  and  a 
half,  according  to  the  quality  wanted,  and  the  nature  of  the  hides. 

A  perfect  leather  is  recognized  by  its  section,  which  should  have  a  glistening  marbled 
appearance,  without  any  white  streaks  in  the  middle. 

Crop  hides  are  manufactured  by  i  Anersion,  during  three  or  four  days,  in  pits  conuin- 
ing  milk  of  lime ;  in  which  they  are  occasionally  moved  up  and  down  in  order  to  expose 
them  equally  to  the  action  of  this  menstruum*  They  are  then  removed,  and  cleared 
from  hair  and  impurities,  by  using  the  fieahing  knife  upon  the  horse ;  after  which  they 
must  be  completely  freed  from  the  lime  by  a  thorough  washing.  They  are  next 
plunged  in  pita  containing  a  weak  oose  or  inftision  of  osJl  bark,  from  which  they  are 
successively  transferred  into  other  pits  with  stronger  ooze ;  all  the  while  being  daily 
handled,  that  is,  moved  up  and  down  in  the  infusion.  This  practice  is  continued  for 
about  a  month  or  six  weeks.  They  are  now  ready  to  be  subjected  to  a  mixture  of 
ground  oak  bark  and  stronger  ooze  in  other  pits,  to  a  series  of  which  they  are  pro- 
gressively subjected  during  two  or  three  months. 

The  hides  are  next  put  into  large  vats,  called  layers^  in  which  they  are  smoothly 
stratified  with  mote  oak  bark,  and  a  stronger  infusion  of  it.  After  six  weeks  they  are 
taken  out  of  these  vats,  and  subjected  to  a  new  charge  of  the  same  materials  for  two 
months.  This  simple  process  is  repeated  twice  or  thrice,  at  the  option  of  the  manu&c- 
turer,  till  the  hides  are  thoroughly  tanned.  They  are  then  slowly  dried,  and  condensed 
in  the  manner  above  described.  These  crop  hides  form  the  principal  part  of  the  sole 
leather  used  for  home  consumption  in  England. 

The  process  of  tanning  skins  (as  of  calves,  seals,  &c. )  is  in  some  respects  peculiar. 
They  are  i^  in  the  lime  pits  for  about  twelve  days,  when  they  are  stripped  of  their 
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hair,  washed  in  water,  then  immersed  in  a  lixivium  of  pigeons*  dung,  called  a  prainer,  of 
an  dkaline  nature.  Here  they  remain  from  eight  to  ten  days,  according  to  the  state  of 
the  atmosphere,  during  which  time  they  are  frequently  handled,  and  scraped  on  both 
•ides  upon  a  convex  wooden  beam.  This  scraping  or  working,  as  it  is  termed,  joined  to 
the  action  of  the  grainer,  serves  to  separate  the  lime,  oil,  and  glutinous  matter,  and  to 
render  the  skin  pliant,  soft,  and  ready  to  imbibe  the  tanning  principle,  ^  They  are  with 
this  view  transferred  into  pits  containing  a  weak  solution  of  bark,  in  which  they  imdergo 
nearly  the  same  treatment  as  described  above  for  crop  hides ;  but  they  are  not  com- 
monly stratified  in  the  layers.  The  time  occupied  in  tanning  them  is  usually  limited 
to  three  months.  They  are  then  dried,  and  disposed  of  to  the  currier,  who  dresses  and 
blackens  them  for  the  upper  leathers  of  boots  and  shoes,  for  harness,  and  other 
purposes.  The  light  and  thin  sorts  of  cow  and  horse  hides  are  often  treated  like  calf 
skins. 

In  all  the  above  processes,  as  the  animal  fibres  on  the  surfiwe  of  the  skin  absorb  most 
readily  the  tanning  principles,  and  thereby  obstruct,  in  a  certain  degree,  their  passage 
into  the  interior  fibres,  especiaUy  of  thick  hides,  it  becomes  an  object  of  importance  to 
contrive  some  method  of  overcoming  that  obstacle,  and  promoting  the  penetration  of 
the  tan.  The  first  manufacturer  who  appears  to  have  employed  efficacious  mechanical 
means  of  favouring  the  chemical  action  was  Francis  G.  Spilsbury,  who  in  April,  1828, 
obtained  a  patent  for  the  following  operation :  —  After  the  hides  are  freed  from  the 
hairs,  &c  in  the  usual  way,  they  are  minutely  inspected  as  to  their  soundness,  and  if 
any  boles  be  found,  they  are  carefully  sewed  up,  so  as  to  be  water  tight.  Three  frames 
of  wood  are  provided  of  equal  dimensions,  fitted  to  each  other,  with  the  edges  of 
tlie  frames  held  together  by  screw  bolts.  A  skin  about  to  be  tanned  is  now  laid  upon 
the  frame,  and  stretched  over  its  edges,  then  the  second  fi^me  is  to  be  placed  upon 
it,  so  that  the  edges  of  the  two  frames  may  pinch  the  skin  all  round  and  hold  it  securely ; 
another  such  skin  is  then  stretched  over  the  upper  surfiuse  of  the  second  frame,  in  like 
manner,  and  a  third  frame  being  set  upon  this,  confines  the  second  skin.  The  three 
frames  are  then  pinched  tightly  together  by  a  series  of  screw  bolts,  passing  through 
ears  set  round  their  outer  edges,  which  fix  the  skin  in  a  proper  manner  for  being 
operated  upon  by  the  tanning  liquor. 

A  space  has  been  thus  formed  between  the  two  skins,  into  which,  when  tlie  frames 
are  set  upright,  the  inftision  is  introduced  by  means  of  a  pipe  from  the  cistern  above^ 
while  the  air  is  permitted  to  escape  by  a  stopcock  below.  This  cock  must  of  course 
be  shut  whenever  the  bag  is  filled,  but  the  one  above  is  left  open  to  maintain  a  com- 
munication with  the  liquor  cistern,  and  to  allow  the  hydrostatic  pressure  to  force  the 
liquor  through  the  cutaneous  pores  by  a  slow  infiltration,  and  thus  to  bring  the  tannin 
into  contact  with  all  the  fibres  indiscriminately.  The  action  of  this  pressure  Is  evinced 
by  a  constant  perspiration  on  the  outer  surfiu^es  of  the  skins. 

When  the  tanning  is  completed,  the  upper  stopcock  is  dosed,  and  the  under  is 
opened  to  run  off  the  liquor.  The  frames  are  now  removed,  the  bolts  are  unscrewed, 
and  the  pinched  edges  of  the  skins  pared  off;  after  which  they  are  to  be  dried  and 
finished  in  the  usual  manner. 

A  modification  of  tliis  ingenious  and  effectual  process  was  made  the  subject  of  a 
patent,  by  William  Drake,  of  Bedminster,  tanner,  in  October,  1831.  The  hides,  after 
tlie  usual  preparatory  processes,  are  immersed  in  a  weak  tan  liquor,  and  by  frequent 
handling  or  turning  over,  receive  an  incipient  tapning  befi>re  being  submitted  to  the 
infiltration  plan.  Two  hides,  as  nearly  of  the  same  size  and  shape  as  possible,  are  placed 
grain  to  grain,  when  their  corresponding  edges  are  sewed  firmly  together  all  round 
by  shoemaker*s  waxed  thread,  so  as  to  form  a  bag  sufficiently  tight  to  hold  tan  liquor. 
This  bog  must  then  be  suspended  by  means  of  loops  sewed  to  its  shoulder  end,  upon 
pegs,  in  such  a  manner  that  it  may  hang  within  a  wooden-barred  rack,  and  be  confined 
laterally  into  a  liook  form.  About  an  inch  of  the  bag  is  left  unsewed  at  the  upper  end, 
fi>r  the  purpose  of  introducing  a  funnel  through  which  the  cold  tan  liquor  is  poured 
into  the  bag  till  it  be  ftilL  After  a  certain  interval  which  varies  with  the  quality  of 
the  hides,  the  outer  surface  becomes  moist,  and  drops  begin  to  form  at  the  bottom  of 
the  bag.  These  are  received  in  a  proper  vessel,  and  when  they  accumulate..fi]|fficiently 
may  be  poured  back  into  the  frinnel ;  the  bag  being  thus,  as  well  as  by  a  fresh  supply 
from  above,  kept  constantly  distended. 

When  the  hides  are  ol^rved  to  feel  hard  and  firm,  while  every  part  of  them  fi^els 
equally  damp,  the  air  of  the  tanning  apartment  having  been  always  well  ventilated,  is 
now  to  be  heated  by  proper  means  to  a  temperature  gradually  increasing  from  70^ 
to  150°  of  Fahrenheit's  scale.  This  heat  is  to  be  maintained  till  the  hides  becomo 
firmer  and  harder  in  all  parts.  When  they  begin  to  assume  a  black  appearance  in  some 
parts,  and  when  the  tan  liquor  undergoes  little  diminutioii,  the  hides  may  be  considered 
to  be  tanned,  and  the  bag  may  be  emptied  by  cutting  a  few  stitches  at  its  bottom. 
Hie  outer  edges  being  pared  off,  the  hides  are  to  be  finished  in  the  usual  way.    During 
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their  Buspension  within  the  neks  the  hides  should  be  shifted  a  little  sideways,  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  furrows  by  the  bars,  and  to  fiicilitate  the  equable  action  of 
the  liquor. 

By  this  process  the  patentee  says,  that  a  hide  may  be  tanned  as  completely  in  ten 
days  as  it  could  be  in  ten  months  by  the  usual  method.  I  have  seen  a  piece  of  sole 
leather  thus  rapidly  Unned,  and  it  seemed  to  be  perfect  How  it  may  wear,  compared 
with  that  made  in  the  old  way,  I  cannot  pretend  to  determine. 

Messrs.  Knowlys  and  Ducabury  obtained  a  patent  in  August,  1826,  for  accelerating 
the  impregnation  of  skins  with  tannin,  by  suspending  them  in  a  close  vessel,  from  which 
the  air  is  to  be  extracted  by  an  air  pump,  and  then  the  tanning  infusion  is  to  be  admit- 
ted. In  this  way,  it  is  supposed  to  penetrate  the  hide  so  effectually  as  to  tan  it 
uniformly  in  a  short  time. 

About  40  years  ago,  a  similar  vacuum  scheme  was  employed  to  impregnate  with 
weaver's  paste  or  starch,  the  cops  of  cotton  weft*  for  the  dandy  looms  of  Messrs.  Radcliff 
and  lioss,  of  Stockport. 

Danish  leather  is  made  by  tanning  lamb  and  kid  skins  with  willow  bark,  whence  it 
derives  an  agreeable  smell.     It  is  chiefly  worked  up  into  gloves. 

0/the  tawing  or  dresring  of  skins  for  glows,  and  white  sheep  leather, 

Tlie  operations  of  this  art  are :  I.  washing  the  skins :  2.  properly  treating  them  with 
lime ;  3.  taking  off  the  fleece ;  4.  treatment  in  the  leather  steep. 

A  shed  erected  upon  the  side  of  a  stream,  with  a  cistern  of  water  for  washing  the 
skins ;  wooden  horses  for  cleaning  them  with  the  back  of  the  fleshing  knife ;  pincers 
for  removing  tlie  flbres  of  damaged  wool ;  a  plunger  for  depressing  the  skins  in  tlie 
pits ;  a  lime  pit ;  a  pole  with  a  bag  tied  to  the  end  of  it ;  a  two-handed  fleshing  knife ; 
a  rolling  pin,  from  15  to  18  inches  long,  thickened  in  the  middle;  such  are  some  of  the 
utensils  of  a  Uwing  establishment  There  must  be  provided  also  a  table  for  applying 
the  oil  to  the  skins;  a  fulling  mill,  worked  by  a  water-wheel  or  other  power ;  a  dressing 
l)eg ;  a  press  for  squeezing  out  the  &tty  filth ;  a  stove ;  planks  mounted  upon  legs,  for 
stretching  the  skins.  Bee. 

Fresh  skins  must  be  worked  immediately  after  being  washed,  and  then  dried,  otlier- 
wise  they  ferment,  and  contract  either  indelible  spots,  or  get  tender  in  certain  points, 
so  as  to  open  up  and  tear  under  the  tools.  When  received  in  the  dry  state  they  should 
be  steeped  in  water  for  two  days,  and  then  treated  as  fresh  skins.  They  are  next 
strongly  rubbed  on  the  convex  horse-beam  with  a  round-edged  knife,  in  order  to  make 
them  pliant  The  rough  parts  are  removed  by  the  fleshing  knife.  One  workman  can 
in  this  way  prepare  200  skins  in  a  day. 

The  flesh  side  of  each  being  rubbed  with  a  cold  cream  of  lime,  the  skins  are  piled 
together  with  the  woolly  side  of  each  pair  outermost,  and  the  flesh  sides  in  contoct 
They  are  left  in  this  state  for  a  few  days,  till  it  is  found  tliat  the  wool  may  be  easily 
removed  by  pinching. 

They  are  next  washed  in  running  water,  to  separate  the  greater  part  of  the  lime, 
stripped  of  the  wool  by  small  spring  tweezers,  and  then  fleeced  smooth  by  means  of  the 
rolling-pin,  or  sometimes  by  rubbing  with  a  whetstone.  Unless  they  be  fleeced  soon 
after  the  treatment  with  lime,  they  do  not  well  admit  of  this  operation  subsequently,  as 
they  are  apt  to  get  hard. 

They  are  now  steeped  in  the  milk  of  lime-pit,  in  order  to  swell,  soften,  and  cleanse 
them ;  afterwards  in  a  weak  pit  of  old  lime-water,  from  which  they  are  taken  out  and 
drained.  This  steeping  and  draining  upon  inclined  tables,  are  repeated  frequently 
during  the  space  of  S  weeks.  Only  the  skins  of  young  animals,  or  those  of  inferior 
value  are  tawed.      Sometimes  the  wool  is  left  on,  as  for  housings,  &c. 

Tlie  skins,  after  having  been  well  softened  in  the  steeps,  are  rubbed  on  the  outside 
with  a  whetstone  set  in  a  wooden  case  with  two  handles,  in  order  to  smooth  them 
completely  by  removing  any  remaining  filaments  of  wool.  Lamb  skins  are  rubbed 
with  the  pin  in  the  direction  of  their  breadth,  to  give  them  suppleness ;  but  sheep  skins 
are  Allied  with  water  alone,  lliey  are  now  ready  for  the  hranning^  which  is  done  by 
mixing  40  lbs.  of  bran  with  20  gallons  of  water,  and  keeping  them  in  this  fermentable 
mixture  for  three  weeks  —  with  the  addition,  if  possible,  of  some  old  bran  water.  Here 
they  must  be  frequently  turned  over,  and  carefully  watched,  as  it  is  a  delicate  operation. 
In  the  course  of  two  days  in  summer,  and  eight  in  winter,  the  skins  are  said  to  be 
raised,  when  they  sink  in  the  water.  On  coming  out  of  the  bran,  they  are  ready 
for  the  white  stuff;  which  is  a  bath  composed  of  alum  and  sea-salt  Twelve,  fourteen, 
and  sometimes  eighteen  pounds  of  alum  for  100  skins,  form  the  basis  of  the  bath ;  to 
which  two  and  a  half  pounds  of  salt  are  added  in  winter,  and  three  in  summer.  Tliese 
ingredients  are  introduced  into  a  copper  with  twelve  gallons  of  water.  The  salt  aid4 
in  the  whitening  action.     When  tlie  solution  is  about  to  boil,  three  gallons  of  it  are 
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passed  through  the  cullender  Into  a  basin;  in  this  26  skins  are  worked  one  after 
another,  and  after  draining,  they  are  put  together  into  the  bath,  and  left  in  it  for  ten 
minutes  to  imbibe  the  salts.  They  are  now  ready  to  receive  the  paste.  For  100  skins, 
from  13  to  15  pounds  of  wheat  flour  are  used  along  with  the  yolks  of  50  eggs.  After 
having  warmed  the  alum  bath  through  which  the  skins  have  been  passed,  the  flower  is 
dusted  into  it,  with  careful  stirring.  The  paste  is  well  kneaded  by  the  gradual  addition 
of  the  solution,  and  passed  through  the  cullender,  whereby  it  becomes  as  clear  as  honey. 
To  this  the  yolks  being  added,  the  whole  is  incorporated  with  much  manual  labour. 
The  skins  are  worked  one  after  another  in  this  paste ;  and  afterwards  the  whole  toge- 
ther are  left  immersed  in  it  for  a  day.  They  are  now  stretched  and  dried  upon  poles, 
in  a  proper  apartment,  during  from  8  to  15  days,  according  to  the  season. 

The  effects  of  the  paste  are  to  whiten  the  skins,  to  soften  them,  and  to  protect  them 
from  the  hardening  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  which  would  naturally  render  them 
brittle.  They  would  not  bear  working  upon  the  tofUning  inmy  but  for  the  emulsion 
which  has  been  introduced  into  their  substance.  With  this  view  they  are  dipped  in  a  tub 
of  clear  water  during  five  or  six  minutes,  and  then  spread  and  worked  upon  the  board. 
They  are  increased  by  this  means  in  length,  in  the  proportion  of  5  to  3.  No  hard  points 
must  be  left  in  them.  The  whiteness  is  also  better  brought  out  by  this  operation, 
which  is  performed  upon  the  flesh  side.  The  softening  tool  is  an  iron  plate,  about  one 
foot  broad,  rounded  over  above,  mounted  upon  an  upright  beam,  SO  inches  high,  which 
is  fixed  to  the  end  of  a  strong  horisontal  plank,  3(  feet  long,  and  1  broad.  This 
plank  is  heavily  loaded,  to  make  it  immovable  upon  the  floor.  Sometimes  the  skins  are 
next  spread  over  an  undressed  clean  skin  upon  the  hone,  and  worked  well  with  the 
two-handled  knife,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  first  and  second  epidermis,  called 
the  fieuT  and  arriire-fleur  by  the  French  megiwers.  They  are  then  dried  while 
stretched  by  hooks  and  strings.  When  dry  they  are  worked  on  the  stretching  iron,  or 
they  are  occasionally  polished  with  pumice  stone.  A  delicate  yellow  tint  is  given  by 
a  composition  made  of  two  parts  of  whitening,  and  one  of  ochre,  applied  in  a  moistened 
state,  and  well  worked  in  upon  the  grain  side.  After  being  polished  with  pumice, 
they  are  smoothed  with  a  hot  iron,  as  the  laundresses  do  linen,  whereby  they  acquire  a 
degree  of  lustre,  and  are  ready  to  be  delivered  to  the  j^over. 

For  hottsinptf  the  best  sheepskins  are  selected,  and  such  as  are  covered  with  the  long- 
est and  most  beautiftil  fleece.  They  are  steepeid  in  water,  in  order  to  be  cleaned  and 
softened ;  after  which  they  are  thinned  inside  by  the  fleshing  knife.  They  are  now 
steeped  in  an  old  bran  pit  for  3  or  4  days,  when  they  are  taken  out  and  washed  They 
are  next  subjected  to  the  white  or  alum  bath,  the  wool  being  careftiUy  folded  within ; 
about  18  pounds  of  alum  being  used  for  100  skins.  The  paste  is  made  as  for  the 
fleeced  skins,  but  it  is  merely  spread  upon  their  flesh  side,  and  left  upon  them  for  1 8 
hours,  so  as  to  stiffen.  They  are  then  hung  up  to  dry.  They  are  next  moistened  by 
sprinkling  cold  water  upon  them,  folded  up,  piled  in  a  heap,  and  covered  with  boards 
weighted  with  heavy  stones ;  in  which  state  they  remain  for  two  days.  They  are  next 
opened  with  a  round  iron  upon  the  horse,  and  subjected  to  the  stretching  iron,  being 
worked  broadwise.  They  are  dried  with  the  fleece  outermost,  in  the  sim  if  possible ; 
and  are  finished  upon  the  stretcher. 

Calf  and  lamb  skins  with  their  hair  and  wool  are  worked  nearly  in  the  same  manner; 
only  the  thicker  the  skin,  the  stronger  the  alum  bath  ought  to  be.  One  pound  of  alum 
and  one  of  salt  are  required  for  a  single  calf  skin.  It  is  left  four  days  in  this  bath,  after 
which  it  is  worked  upon  the  stretcher,  then  Allied.  When  half  dry  the  skins  are  opened 
upon  the  horse.  In  eight  days  of  ordinary  weather,  they  may  be  completely  dressed. 
LiBmb  skins  are  sometimes  steeped  during  eight  days  in  a  bath  prepared  with  unbolted 
rye  flour  and  cold  water,  in  which  they  are  daily  moved  about  two  or  three  times. 
They  are  then  dried,  stretched  upon  the  iron,  and  switched  upon  the  fleecy  side. 

Chamois  or  Shamoy  leather,  —  The  skins  are  first  washed,  limed,  fleeced,  and  branned 
as  above  described.  They  are  next  efflcwered,  that  is,  deprived  of  their  epidennis  by  a 
concave  knife,  blunt  in  its  middle  part,  upon  the  convex  horse-beam.  The  cutting  part 
serves  to  remove  all  excrescences,  and  to  equalize  the  thickness,  while  the  blunt  part 
softens  and  smooths.  The  skins  of  goats,  does,  and  chamois  are  always  treated  in  this 
way.  They  are  next  subjected  to  the  fermenting  bran  steep  for  one  or  two  days,  in 
ordinary  weather ;  but  in  hot  weather  for  a  much  sliortcr  time,  sometimes  only  moving 
them  in  the  sour  bran  liquor  for  a  few  minutes.  They  are  lastly  wrung  at  the  peg,  and 
subjected  to  the  fiiUing  mill. 

When  the  skins  have  been  sufliciently  swelled  and  suppled  by  the  branning,  they  may 
receive  the  first  oil  as  follows  :  a  dozen  skins  being  stretched  upon  the  table,  the  fingers 
are  dipped  in  the  oil,  and  shaken  over  the  skins  in  dificrent  places,  so  as  to  impart 
enough  of  it  to  imbue  the  whole  surface  slightly,  by  firiction  with  the  palms  of  the 
hands.  It  is  to  the  outside  or  gretin  that  the  oil  is  applied.  The  skins  are  folded  four 
together,  so  as  to  form  balls  of  the  size  of  a  hog's  bladder,  and  thrown  into  the  trough 
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of  the  fulling  mill,  to  the  numher  of  twelve  doien  at  once.  Here  they  remain  czpoeed 
to  the  beater  for  two,  three,  or  four  hours,  according  to  their  nature  and  the  state  of 
the  weather.  They  are  taken  out,  aired,  oiled,  and  again  fulled.  The  airing  and  ful- 
ling are  repeated  aeveral  timet,  with  more  or  less  frequent  oilingi.  Any  cheap  animal 
oil  is  employed. 

After  these  operations,  the  skins  require  to  be  subjected  to  a  fermenting  process,  to 
dilate  their  pores,  and  to  facilitate  their  combination  with  the  oil.  This  is  performed 
in  a  chamber  only  6  feet  high,  and  10  or  12  feet  square.  Poles  are  suspended  hori* 
lontally  a  few  inches  from  the  ceiling,  with  hooks  fiied  in  them  to  which  the  skins  are 
attached.  A  somewhat  elevated  temperature  is  maintained,  and  by  a  stove  if  need  be. 
This  operation  requires  great  skill  and  experience. 

The  remainder  of  the  epidermis  is  next  removed  by  a  blunt  concave  knife  and  the 
horse ;  whereby  the  surface  is  not  cut,  but  rather  forcibly  scraped. 

The  skins  are  now  scoured  to  carry  ofT  the  redundant  oil ;  which  is  effected  by  a 
potash  lye,  at  2°  Baum^  heated  no  hotter  than  the  hand  can  bear.  In  this  they  are 
stirred  briskly,  steeped  for  an  hour,  and  lastly  wrung  at  the  peg.  The  soapy  liquor  thus 
expelled  is  used  for  inferior  purposes.  The  clean  skins  after  being  dried  are  finished 
first  on  the  Mtretcher-irom,  and  then  on  the  herte  or  stretching  frame. 

Leather  of  Hungary, — This  is  manufactured  by  impregnating  strong  hides  with  alum, 
common  salt,  and  suet ;  by  a  rapid  process  which  is  usually  completed  in  the  space  of 
two  months.  The  workshop  is  divided  into  two  parts ;  1 .  a  shed  on  the  side  of  a 
stream,  furnished  with  wooden  horses,  fleshing  knives,  and  other  small  tools.  In  one 
corner  u  a  furnace  with  a  boiler  for  dissolving  the  alum,  a  vat  for  immersing  the  hides 
in  the  solution,  and  several  subsidiary  tubs.  2.  A  chamber,  6  feet  high,  by  15  feet 
square,  capable  of  being  made  very  tight,  for  preserving  the  heat  In  one  corner  is  a 
copper  boiler,  of  sufficient  siie  to  contain  1 70  pounds  of  tallow.  In  the  middle  of  the 
stove  is  a  square  stone  slab,  upon  which  an  iron  grate  is  placed  about  a  yard  square. 
This  b  covered  with  charcoal.  At  each  side  of  the  stove  are  large  tables,  which  occupy 
its  whole  length,  and  on  which  the  leather  is  spread  to  receive  the  grease.  The  upper 
part  below  the  ceiling  is  filled  with  poles  for  hanging  the  leather  upon  to  be  heated. 
The  door  is  made  to  shut  perfectly  close. 

The  first  operations  are  analogous  to  those  of  tanning  and  tawing ;  the  skins  being 
washed,  cut  in  halves,  shaved,  and  steeped  lor  24  hours  in  the  river.  They  are 
then  cleaned  with  5  or  6  pounds  of  alum,  and  Sj  pounds  of  salt,  for  a  piece  of  hide 
which  weighs  from  70  to  80  pounds.  The  common  salt  softens  the  effect  of  the  alum, 
attracts  the  moisture  of  the  air,  and  preserves  the  suppleness  of  the  skin.  When  the 
alum  and  salt  are  dissolved,  hot  water  is  poured  upon  the  hides  placed  in  a  vat,  and  they 
are  tramped  upon  by  a  workman  walking  repeatedly  from  one  end  of  the  vat  to  the 
other.  They  are  then  transferred  into  a  similar  vat  containing  some  hot  water,  and 
similarly  tramped  upon.  They  are  next  steeped  for  eight  days  in  alum  water.  The 
same  round  of  operations  is  repeated  a  second  time. 

The  skins  are  now  dried  either  in  the  air,  or  a  stove  room  ;  but  before  being  quite 
dry,  they  are  doubled  together,  well  stretched  to  teke  out  the  wrinkles,  and  piled  up. 
When  dry,  they  are  again  tramped  to  open  the  pores  as  well  as  to  render  the  skin  pliant, 
after  which  they  are  withened  by  exposure  to  the  sun. 

Tallow  of  inferior  quality  is  employed  for  greasing  the  leather.  With  this  view  the 
hides  are  hung  upon  the  poles  in  the  close  stove  room,  then  laid  upon  the  table,  and 
besmeared  with  the  tallow  melted  till  it  begins  to  crackle.  This  piece  is  laid  on  another 
teble,  is  there  covered  with  a  second,  similarly  greased,  and  so  forth.  Three  pounds  of 
fat  are  commonly  employed  for  one  piece  of  leather. 

When  the  thirty  strips,  or  fifteen  hides  passed  through  the  grease  in  one  operation 
are  completed,  two  workmen  take  the  first  piece  in  their  hands,  and  streteh  it  over  the 
burning  charcoal  on  the  grate  for  a  minute,  with  the  flesh  side  to  the  fire.  The  rest 
are  passed  over  the  flame  in  like  manner.  After  flaming^  the  pieces  are  successively 
laid  on  an  inclined  teble  exposed  to  the  fire,  where  they  are  covered  with  a  cloth.  They 
are  fiually  hung  upon  poles  in  the  air  to  dry ;  and  if  the  weather  be  warm,  they  are 
suspended  only  during  the  night,  so  as  to  favour  the  hardening  of  the  grease.  Instead 
of  the  a'.um  bath,  M.  Curaudau  has  employed  with  advantage  a  steep  of  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid. 

Ruena  leather.  —  The  Russians  have  long  been  possessed  of  a  method  of  making  a 
peculiar  leather,  called  by  them  jucien,  dyed  red  with  the  aromatic  saunders  wood. 
This  article  has  been  much  sought  after,  on  account  of  not  being  subject  to  mould  in 
damp  situations,  being  proof  against  insects,  and  even  repelling  them  from  the  vicinity 
of  its  odour.  The  skins  are  freed  firom  the  hair  or  fleece,  by  steeping  in  an  ash-lye  too 
weak  to  act  upon  the  animal  fibres.  They  are  then  rinsed,  fulled  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
time  according  to  their  nature,  and  fermented  in  a  proper  steep,  after  liaving  been 
washed  in  hot  water.    Tlicy  are  taken  out  at  the  end  of  a  week,  but  they  may  be  steeped 
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a  second  time  if  deemed  necessary,  to  open  their  pores.     They  are  now  cleaned  by 
working  them  at  the  horse  on  both  the  flesh  and  grain  sides. 

A  paste  is  next  composed,  for  200  skins,  of  S8  pounds  of  rye  flour,  which  is  set  to 
ferment  with  leaven.  This  dough  is  worked  up  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  to 
form  a  bath  for  the  skins,  in  which  they  are  soaked  for  48  hours ;  they  are  then  trans- 
ferred into  small  tubs,  where  they  remain  during  fifteen  days,  after  which  they  are 
washed  at  the  river.  These  operations  serve  to  prepare  the  skins  for  absorbing  the 
astringent  juices  with  uniformity.  A  decoction  of  willow  bark  (talix  etnerea  and  saUx 
capred)  being  made,  the  skins  are  immersed  in  the  boiler  whenever  the  temperature  of 
the  liquor  is  sufficiently  lowered  not  to  injure  the  animal  fibres,  and  handled  and  pressed 
for  hiUf  an  hour.  This  manipulation  is  repeated  twice  daily  during  the  period  of  a 
week.  The  tanning  infusion  is  then  renewed,  and  applied  to  the  same  skins  for  another 
week ;  after  which,  lieing  exposed  to  the  air  to  dry,  Uiey  are  ready  for  being  dyed,  and 
then  carried  with  the  empyreumatic  oil  of  the  bark  of  the  birch  tree.  To  this  substance 
the  Russia  leather  owes  its  peculiarities.  Many  modes  have  been  prescribed  for  pre- 
paring it ;  but  the  following  is  the  one  practised  in  Russia. 

The  whitish  membranous  epidermis  of  the  birch,  stripped  of  all  woody  parts,  is  intro- 
duced into  an  iron  boiler,  which,  when  stuffed  full,  u  covered  tight  with  a  vaulted  iron  lid, 
having  a  pipe  rising  from  its  centre.  A  second  boiler  into  which  this  pipe  passes  without 
reaching  its  bottom,  is  set  over  the  first,  and  is  luted  to  it  at  the  edges,  after  the  two  are 
bolted  together.  They  are  then  inverted,  so  that  the  upper  one  contains  the  birch 
bark.  The  under  half  of  this  apparatus  is  sunk  in  the  earth,  the  surface  of  the  upper 
boiler  is  coated  over  with  a  clay  lute,  then  surrounded  with  a  fire  of  wood,  and  exposed 
to  a  red  heat,  till  the  distillation  be  completed.  This  operation,  though  rude  in  appear- 
ance, and  wasteful  of  wood,  answers  its  purpose  perfectly  well,  llie  iron  cylinder 
apparatus  used  in  Britain  for  distilling  wood  vinegar  would,  however,  be  much  more 
convenient  and  productive.  IVhen  the  above  bodies  are  unluted,  there  is  found  in 
the  upper  one  a  very  light  powder  of  charcoal,  and  in  the  under  one,  which  served  aa 
a  receiver,  there  is  an  oily,  brown,  empyreumatic  fluid,  of  a  very  strong  smell,  which  is 
mixed  with  the  tar,  and  which  floats  over  a  small  quantity  of  crude  vinegar.  The 
former  matter  is  the  oil  employed  to  impr^nate  the  skins,  by  working  it  into  the  flesh 
side  with  the  currier's  tools.  It  is  difficult  to  make  this  ml  penetrate  with  uniformity ; 
and  the  Russians  do  not  always  succeed  in  this  process,  for  they  turn  out  many  skins  in 
a  spotted  state,  lliis  oil  is  at  present  obtained  in  France  by  distiUing  the  birch  bark  in 
copper  stills,  and  condensing  tlie  products  by  means  of  a  pipe  plunged  in  cold  water. 
About  60  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  bark  is  extracted. 

The  skins  imbibe  this  oil  most  equally  before  they  are  fully  dry.  Care  roust  be 
taken  not  to  apply  too  much  of  it,  for  fear  of  its  passing  through  and  staining  the  grain- 
side  of  the  leather.  Chevreul  has  investigated  the  chemical  nature  of  this  odoriferous 
substance,  and  finding  it  to  be  a  peculiar  compound,  has  called  it  beiuHne. 

In  the  Franklin  Institute  for  February,  1843,  Mr.  Gideon  Lee  has  published  some 
judicious  observations  on  the  process  of  tanning.  He  believes  that  much  of  the 
original  gelatine  of  the  hides  is  never  combined  with  the  tannin,  but  is  wasted; 
for  he  thinks  that  100  lbs.  of  perfectly  dry  hide,  when  cleaned  from  extraneous 
matter,  should,  on  chemical  principles,  afford  at  least  ISO  lbs.  of  leather.  The  usual 
preparation  of  the  hide  for  tanning  he  believes  to  be  a  wasteful  process.  In  the 
liming  and  bating,  or  the  unhairing  and  the  cleansing,  the  general  plan  is  first  to  steep 
the  hides  in  milk  of  lime  for  one,  two,  or  three  weeks,  according  to  the  weather  and 
texture  of  the  skin,  until  the  hair  and  epidermis  be  so  loosened  as  to  be  readily  removed 
by  rubbing  down,  by  means  of  a  knife,  upon  a  beam  or  block.  Another  mode  is  to 
suspend  the  hides  in  a  close  chamber,  heated  slightly  by  a  smouldering  fire,  till  the 
epidermis  gets  loosened  by  incipient  putrefiu^tion.  A  third  process,  called  sweating, 
used  in  Germany,  consists  in  laying  the  hides  in  a  pack  or  pile,  covered  with  tan,  to 
promote  fermentative  beat,  and  to  loosen  the  epidermis  and  hairs.  These  plans, 
especially  the  two  latter,  are  apt  to  ii\jure  the  quality  of  the  hides;. 

The  bate,  consists  in  steeping  the  haired  hides  iu  a  solution  of  pigeon*s  dung,  con- 
taining, Mr.  Lee  says,  muriate  of  ammonia,  muriate  of  soda,  &c. ;  but  most  probably 
phosphates  of  ammonia  and  lime,  with  urate  of  ammonia,  and  very  fermentable  animal 
matter.  The  dry  hides  are  often  subjected  first  of  all  to  the  operation  of  the  fulling- 
stocks,  which  opens  the  pores,  but  at  the  same  time  prepares  them  for  the  action  of  the 
liming  and  bate;  as  also  for  the  introduction  of  the  tanning  matter.  When  the 
fulling  is  too  violent,  the  leather  is  apt  to  be  too  limber  and  thin.  Mr.  Lee  conceives 
that  the  liming  is  injurious,  by  carrying  off  more  or  less  of  the  gelatine  and  albumen 
of  the  skin.  High-limcd  leather  is  Iomc,  weighs  light,  and  wears  out  quickly.  The 
subsequent  fermentation  in  the  bating  aggravates  that  evil.  Another  process  has 
therefore  been  adopted  in  New  York,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  some  parts  of 
Philadelphia,  called,  but  incorrectly,  cool  twfeathtfff  which  consists  in  suspending  the 
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hides  in  a  subterranean  Tault,  in  a  temperature  of  50^  Fahr.,  kept  perfectly  damp,  by 
the  trickling  of  cold  spring  water  from  points  in  the  roof.  The  hides  being  6rst 
soaked,  are  suspended  in  this  vault  from  6  to  12  days,  when  the  hair  is  well  loosened, 
by  the  mere  softening  effect  of  moisture,  without  fermentation. 

LEATHER,  MOROCCO.  (Matyquin,  Fr.;  Saffian,  Germ.)  Morocco  leather  of 
the  liner  quality  Is  made  from  goat-skins  tanned  with  sumach ;  inferior  morocco  leather 
from  sheep  skins.  The  goat  skins  as  imported  are  covered  with  hair ;  to  remove  which 
they  are  soaked  in  water  for  a  certain  time,  and  they  are  then  subjected  to  the  operation 
called  breaking,  which  consists  in  scraping  them  clean  and  smooth  on  the  flesh  side, 
and  they  are  next  steeped  in  lime  pits  (milk  of  lime)  for  several  days,  during  which 
period  Uiey  are  drawn  out,  with  a  hook,  from  time  to  time,  laid  on  the  side  of  the  pit  to 
drain,  and  replunged  alternately,  adding  occasionally  a  little  lime,  whereby  they  are 
eventually  deprived  of  their  hair.  When  this  has  become  sufficiently  loose,  the  skins  are 
taken  out  one  by  one,  laid  on  convex  beams,  the  work  benches,  which  stand  in  an  inclined 
position,  resting  on  a  stool  at  their  upper  end,  at  a  height  convenient  for  the  workman's 
breast,  who  scrapes  off*  the  hair  with  a  concave  steel  blade  or  knife,  having  a  handle  at 
each  end.  When  unhaired,  the  skins  are  once  more  soaked  in  milk  of  lime  for  a  few 
days,  and  then  scraped  on  the  flesh  side  to  render  it  very  even.  For  removing  the 
lime  which  obstructs  their  pores,  and  would  impede  the  tanning  process,  as  well  as  to 
open  these  pores,  the  skins  are  steeped  in  a  warm  semi-putrid  alkaline  liquor,  made 
with  pigeons'  and  hens*  dung  diffiised  in  water.  Probably  some  very  weak  acid,  such  as 
fermented  bran  water,  would  answer  as  well,  and  not  be  so  offensive  to  the  workmen. 
(In  Germany  the  skins  are  first  washed  in  a  barrel  by  a  revolving  axle  and  discs.)  They 
are  again  scraped,  and  then  sewed  into  bags,  the  grain  outermost,  like  bladders,  leaving 
a  small  orifice,  into  which  the  neck  of  a  funnel  is  inserted,  and  through  which  is  poured 
a  certain  quantity  of  a  strong  infusion  of  the  sumach  ;  and  they  are  now  rendered  tight 
round  the  orifices,  afler  being  filled  out  with  air,  like  a  blown  bladder.  A  parcel  of  these 
inflated  skins  are  thrown  into  a  very  large  tub,  containing  a  weaker  infusion  of  sumach, 
where  they  are  rolled  about  in  tlie  midst  of  the  liquor,  to  cause  the  infusion  within  to 
act  upon  their  whole  surface,  as  well  as  to  expose  their  outsides  uniformly  (o  the  tan- 
ning action  of  the  bath.  After  a  while  these  bladder  skins  are  taken  out  of  the  bath, 
and  piled  over  each  other  upon  a  wooden  rack,  whereby  they  undergo  such  pressure  as 
to  force  the  enclosed  infusion  to  penetrate  through  their  pores,  and  to  bring  the  tannin 
of  the  sumach  into  intimate  contact,  and  to  form  a  cbemiciEd  combination  with  the  skin 
fibres.  The  tanning  is  completed  by  a  repetition  of  the  process,  of  introducing  some 
infusion  or  decoction  into  them,  blowing  them  up,  and  floating  them  with  agitation  in 
the  bath.     In  this  way  goat  skins  may  be  well  tanned  in  the  course  of  one  day. 

The  bags  are  next  undone  by  removing  the  sewing,  the  tanned  skins  are  scraped  as 
before  on  the  curriers*  bench,  and  hung  up  in  the  drying  loft  or  shed;  they  are  said 
now  to  be  "  in  the  crust.**  They  are  again  moistened  and  smoothed  with  a  rubbing 
tool  before  being  subjected  to  the  dyeing  operations,  in  which  two  skins  are  applied  face 
to  face  to  confine  the  dye  to  one  of  their  surfaces  only,  for  the  sake  of  economising  the 
dyeing  materials,  which  may  he  of  several  difTer^t  colours.  The  dyed  diins  are  grained 
by  being  strongly  rubbed  with  a  ball  of  box  wood,  finely  grooved  on  its  surface. 

Preparatory  to  being  dyed,  each  skin  is  sewed  together  edgewise,  with  the  grain  on 
the  ouuide,  and  it  is  then  mordanted  either  with  a  solution  of  tin,  or  with  alum  water. 
The  colour  is  given  by  cochineal,  of  which  from  10  to  12  ounces  are  required  for  a  dozen 
of  skins.  The  cochineal  being  boiled  in  water  along  with  a  little  tartar  or  alum  for  a  few 
minutes,  forms  a  red  liquor,  which  is  filtered  through  a  linen  cloth,  and  put  into  a 
clean  cask.  Tlie  skins  are  immersed  in  this  bath,  and  agitated  in  it  for  about  half 
an  hour ;  they  are  taken  out  and  beaten,  and  then  subjected  to  a  second  immersion  in 
the  cochineal  bath.  After  being  thus  dyed,  they  are  rinsed  and  tanned  with  Sicilian 
sumach,  at  the  rate  of  two  pounds  for  a  skin  of  moderate  size.  This  process  is  per- 
formed in  a  large  tub  made  of  white  wood,  in  the  liquor  of  which  the  skins  are  floated 
like  so  many  bladders,  and  moved  about  by  manual  labour  during  four  hours.  They 
are  then  taken  out,  drained,  and  again  subjected  to  the  tanning  liquor ;  the  whole  pro- 
cess requiring  a  space  of  twenty-four  houra.  The  skins  are  now  unstitched,  rinsed, 
fulled  with  beetles,  drained,  rubbed  hard  with  a  copper  blade,  and  lastly  hung  up 
to  dry. 

Some  manufacturers  brighten  the  colour  by  applying  to  the  surface  of  the  skins,  in 
a  damp  state,  a  solution  of  carmine  in  ammonia  with  a  sponge ;  others  apply  a  decoc- 
tion of  saffron  to  enliven  the  scarlet  tint.  At  Paris  the  morocco  leather  is  tanned  by 
agitation  with  a  decoction  of  sumach  in  large  casks  made  to  revolve  upon  a  horizontal 
axis,  like  a  barrel  churn.  White  galls  are  sometimes  substituted  for  sumach ;  a  pound 
being  used  for  a  skin.     The  skins  must  be  finally  cleaned  with  the  utmost  care. 

liie  black  dye  is  given  by  applying  with  the  brush  a  solution  of  red  acetate  of  iron  to 
the  grain  side.     Blue  is  communicated  b-  *^e  common  cold  indigo  vat ;  violets,  with  a 
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light  blue  fcdlowed  by  cochineal  red  ;  green,  by  Saion  blue  followed  by  «  yellow  dye, 
usually  made  with  the  chopped  roots  of  the  barberry.  This  plant  serves  also  for  yellows. 
To  dye  olive,  the  skins  are  first  passed  through  a  weak  solution  of  green  vitriol,  and 
then  through  the  deooction  of  barberry  root,  containing  a  little  Saxon  blue.  Puce 
colour  is  communicated  by  logwood  with  a  little  alum ;  which  may  be  modified  by  the 
addition  of  a  little  Brazil  wood.  In  all  these  cases,  whenever  the  skins  are  dyed,  they 
sliould  be  rinsed,  wrung  or  rather  drained,  stretched  upon  a  table,  then  besmeared 
on  the  grain  side  with  a  film  of  linseed  oil  applied  by  means  of  a  sponge,  in  order  to 
promote  their  glossiness  when  curried,  and  to  prevent  them  becoming  homy  by  too 
rapid  drying. 

The  last  process  in  preparing  morocco  leather  is  the  currying,  which  brings  out  the 
lustre,  and  restores  the  original  suppleness.  This  operation  is  practised  in  different 
manners,  according  to  the  purpose  the  skins  are  to  serve.  For  pocket-books,  portfolios, 
and  case-msking  in  general,  they  must  be  thinned  as  much  as  possible  upon  the  flesh 
side,  moistened  slightly,  then  stretched  upon  the  table,  to  smooth  them ;  dried  again, 
moistened,  and  lastly  passed  two  or  three  times  through  the  cylinder  press  in  different 
directions,  to  produce  the  crossing  of  the  grain.  The  skins  intended  for  the  shoemaker, 
the  saddler,  the  bookbinder,  &c.,  require  more  pliancy,  and  must  be  differently  curried. 
Af^r  being  thinned,  they  are  glazed  with  a  polisher  while  still  mobt,  and  a  grain 
is  formed  upon  the  flesh  side  with  the  roughened  lead  plate  or  grainer  of  the  curriers, 
called  in  French  pommdUt  they  are  glazed  anew  to  remove  the  roughness  produced  by 
the  pommel,  and  finally  grained  on  the  flesh  side  with  a  surface  of  cork  applied  under  a 
pommel  of  white  wood. 

Tawing  of  Skins.  (Megisserie,  Fr. ;  ffeUsfferberei,  Germ.)  The  kid,  sheep,  and 
lamb  skins,  are  cleaned  as  has  been  described  under  leather.  In  some  factories  they 
receive  the  tanning  power  of  the  submuriate  of  alumina  (firom  a  solution  of  alum  and 
common  salt)  in  a  large  barrel -churn  apparatus ;  in  which  they  are  subjected  to  violent 
agitation,  and  thereby  take  the  aluming  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes.  In  other  cases, 
where  the  yolks  of  eggs  are  added  to  the  above  solution,  the  mixture,  with  the  skins, 
is  put  into  a  large  tub,  and  the  whole  trampled  strongly  by  the  naked  feet  of  the 
operator,  till  the  emulsion  of  the  egg  be  forced  into  the  pores  of  the  skin.  The  tawed 
skins,  when  dry,  are  "staked,**  that  is  stretched,  scraped,  and  smoothed  by  friction 
against  the  blunt  edge  of  a  semi-circular  knife,  fixed  to  the  top  of  a  short  beam  of  wood 
set  upright.  The  workman  holding  the  extremities  of  the  skin  with  both  hands,  pulb  it 
in  all  directions  forcibly,  but  skilfully,  against  the  smoothing  **  stake." 

In  an  entertaining  article  on  tanning  in  the  11th  vol.  of  the  Penny  Magazine,  at 
page  215.,  the  following  description  is  given  of  one  of  the  great  tawing  establishments 
of  London. 

**  In  the  production  of  *  imitation  '  kid  leather,  the  skin  of  lambs  is  employed ;  and 
for  this  purpose  lamb-skins  are  imported  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
They  are  imported  with  the  wool  yet  on  them ;  and  as  this  wool  is  valuable,  the  leather 
manufacturer  remove  this  before  the  operations  on  the  pelt  commence.  The  wool  is 
of  a  quality  that  would  be  greatly  injured  by  the  contact  of  lime,  and  therefore  a  kind 
of  natural  fermentation  is  brought  about  as  a  means  of  loosening  the  wool  from  the  pelt. 
At  the  Neckinger  establishment  of  Messrs.  Bevington  and  Co.,  Bermondsey,  one  of  the 
buildings  presents,  ou  the  ground  floor,  a  flight  of  stone  steps,  leading  down  to  a  range 
of  subterranean  vaults  or  close  rooms,  into  which  the  lamb-skins  are  introduced  in  a 
wet  state,  after  having  been  steeped  in  water,  *  broken '  on  the  flesh  side,  and  drained. 
Tlie  temperature  of  these  rooms  is  nearly  the  same  all  the  year  round,  a  result  obtained 
by  having  them  excluded  as  much  as  possible  from  the  variations  of  the  external  atmo- 
sphere; and  the  result  is,  that  the  skins  undergo  a  kind  of  putrefactive  or  fermenting 
process,  by  which  the  wool  becomes  loosened  from  the  pelt.  During  this  chemical 
change  ammonia  is  evolved  in  great  abundance;  the  odour  is  strong  and  disagreeable; 
a  lighted  candle,  if  introduced,  would  be  instantly  extinguished,  and  injurious  efi*ects 
would  be  perceived  by  a  person  remaining  long  in  one  of  the  rooms.  Each  room  is 
about  ten  feet  square,  and  is  provided  with  nails  and  bars  whereon  to  hang  the  lamb- 
skins.  The  doors  from  all  the  rooms  open  into  one  common  passage  or  vault,  and  are 
kept  close,  except  when  the  skins  are  inspected.  It  is  a  point  of  much  nicety  to  deter- 
mine when  the  fermentation  has  proceeded  to  such  an  extent  as  to  loosen  the  wool  from 
the  pelt ;  for  if  it  be  allowed  to  proceed  beyond  that  sUgc,  the  pelt  itself  would  I>ecome 
injured.** 

When  the  fermentation  is  completed,  generally  in  about  five  days,  the  skins  are  re- 
moved to  a  beam,  and  there  **  slimed,**  that  is  scraped  on  the  flesh  side,  to  remove  a 
slimy  substance  which  exudes  from  the  pores.  The  wool  is  then  taken  off*,  cleaned, 
and  sold  to  the  hatters,  for  m;iking  the  bodies  of  common  hats.  The  stripped  pelts  are 
steeped  in  lime-water  for  about  a  week,  to  kill  the  grease ;  and  are  next  **  fleshed  on  the 
beam.**     After  being  placed  in  a  **  drench,'*  or  a  solution  of  sour  bran  fi»r  some  days  to 
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retnoye  the  Itme  and  open  the  pores,  the  sktns  are  alumed,  and  subjected  to  nearly  tli 
same  processes  as  the  true  kid- skins.  (See  Leathkk.)  These  Mediterranean  Iamb 
skins  do  not  in  general  measure  more  than  about  20  inches  by  12;  and  each  one  fur 
nishes  leather  for  two  pairs  of  small  gloves.  These  kuids  of  leather  generally  leav« 
the  leather-dresser  in  a  white  state;  but  undergo  a  process  of  dyeing*  softening, 
"  stroking,**  &c.,  before  being  cut  up  into  gloves. 

The  tanning  of  one  average-sized  skin  requires  about  1  j>  lbs.  of  good  Sicilian 
sumach ;  but  for  leather  which  is  to  receive  a  bright  scarlet  dye,  from  one  hsdf  to  three 
quarters  of  a  pound  of  gall-nuts  are  employed  in  preference.  Inferior  goat  skins  arc 
tanned  with  a  willow  bark  infusion,  in  pits,  in  which  they  are  turned  repeatedly,  and 
laid  out  to  drain,  as  in  tanning  sole  leather.  The  finest  skins  for  the  brightest  scarlet 
are  cured  with  salt,  to  prevent  their  receiving  damage  in  the  transport,  and  are  dyed 
before  being  tanned.     This  method  is  practised  in  Germany  and  France. 

leather  of  deer  and  sheep-skins  is  prepared  with  oil,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
breeches,  &c,  and  for  wash-leather,  used  in  cleaning  plate.     After  they  are  completely 
washed,  limed,  and  beamed,  as  above  described,  they  have  their  **  grain  "-surface  re- 
moved, to  give  them  greater  softness  and  pliability.     This  removal  of  the  grain   is 
called  '^frizing,**  and  it  is  done  either  with  the  round  edge  of  a  blunt  knife,  or  with 
pumice-stone.     After  being  freed  from  the  lime  by  steeping  in  fermented  bran-water, 
they  are  pressed  as  dry  as  may  be,  and  are  then  impregnated  with  cod-oil,  by  beating 
with  stocks  in  the  trough  of  a  kind  of  a  fulling  mill.     Previously  to  the  application  ot 
the  oil,  they  are  usually  beat  for  some  time  alone  to  open  their  substance,      llie  oiled 
skins  are  stretched,  hung  up  for  some  time  in  the  air,  then  fulled  with  oil  as  before  —  a 
process  which  is  8  or  9  times  repeated.     Tlie  oil  is  slowly  and  evenly  poured  upon  the 
skins  in  the  trough  during  the  action  of  the  beaters.     One  hundred  skins  usually  take 
up  in  this  way  from  two  to  three  gallons  of  oil.     The  fulled  oiled  skins  are  thrown  into 
Urge  tubs,  and  left  for  some  time  to  ferment,  and  thereby  to  combine  more  intimately 
with  the  oil.     They  are  lastly  subjected  to  a  weak  potash  lye  bath,  to  strip  them  of  the 
loosely  adhering  oil.     They  are  then  hung  up  in  the  air  to  dry,  and  dressed  for  the 
market. 

The  quantity  of  hides  and  skins  conyerted  into  leather  yearly  in  England  is  almost 
incredibly  large.  At  Messrs.  Bevington*s  establishment  alone  there  are  about  250,000 
skins  annually  converted  into  leather  by  the  aluming  or  tawing  process ;  220,000  by 
the  sumach  tanning  process ;  as  also  a  small  number  by  the  oil-dressing  process.  For 
the  importation  and  exportation  of  sAtns  untanned  and  tanned,  see  Hides. 

Leather  and  Sktne  in  the  Exhilntum.^The  present  class  includes  a  variety  of  manu- 
fjcturing  processes  relating  to  the  commercial  preparation  of  animal  substances  in  the 
form  of  leather,  skins,  fur,  hair,  and  feathers.  Until  within  a  recent  period,  experience 
nther  than  science  has  directed  the  labours  of  manufacturers  in  their  operations  upon 
these  substances.  And  at  present  the  rules  taught  by  experience  are,  in  many  cases, 
still  pursued  in  practice,  with,  however,  such  modifications  as  an  intelligent  compre- 
hension of  the  operations  of  the  chemical  and  other  philosophical  laws  put  into  force  in 
the  processes  would  suggest.  * 

The  following  sub-classes  are  recognised  in  this  class :  a,  leather,  as  rdugh  and  tanned, 
curried,  enamelled,  dyed;  oil  leather,  as  buckskin,  doe&kin,  &c ;  white  and  slum 
leather;  sheep  and  skin  rugs,  parchment  and  vellum;  b,  saddlery  and  harness;  c,  mis- 
cellaneous; D,  shink  and  ftirs  of  all  descriptions  for  personal  and  domestic  use;  z, 
feathers,  as  those  of  ostrich,  marabout,  &c. ;  f,  hair,  ornamentally  and  usefully  applied. 

The  localities  in  which  the  manufiictures  concerned  in  thU  class  are  carried  on,  and 
from  whence  articles  for  exhibition  have  chiefly  been  derived,  are  Bermondsey,  where 
the  preparation  of  leather  has  been  successftilly  conducted  during  a  very  long  period, 
Hull,  Swansea,  Brbtol,  Cork,  Liverpool,  Edinburgh,  and  Falmouth. 

The  manufacture  of  leather  has  been  estimated  as  only  fourth  in  importance  among 
the  national  manufactures  of  Great  Britain.  A  large  amount  of  capital  is  employed  in 
its  production,  and  the  number  of  artisans  and  others  directly  supported  by  this  branch 
of  industry  has  been  taken  to  amount  to  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million.  The  total 
annual  value  of  the  leather  manu^ctures  is  computed  at  about  fourteen  millions  sterling. 
It  appears  probable  that  in  the  mere  article  of  boots  and  shoes,  upwards  of  seven  millions 
sterling  are  annually  expended  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  country.  If  it  be  considered  that 
rather  more  than  half  the  leather  produced  is  thus  applied,  the  remainder  is  employed 
in  the  production  of  harness,  saddlery,  gloves,  and  the  multifiirious  purposes  for  which 
leather  is  applicable.  Of  late,  chemistry  has  been  studied  attentively  by  those  dependent 
upon  this  branch  of  industry,  and  successful  results  have  ensued.  A  variety  of  patent 
processes  exist  by  which  the  enormous  amount  of  time  involved  in  tanning  on  the  old 
system  Is  abridged  to  a  surprising  extent.  With  some  specimens  of  leather  it  has  not 
been  unusual  to  devote  eighteen  months  or  upwards  to  their  combination  with  the 
native  principles  of  the  bark.     A  few  weeks  are  sufficient,  under  several  of  the  new 
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systecub  to  efiect  the  same  object.  But  it  is  stated  that  the  leather  produced  rapidly 
difiers  from  that  produced  by  the  slower  process  of  combination  in  its  durability  and 
solidity.  And  it  b  considered  by  some,  that  time  is  an  essential  element  in  the  manu- 
ftcture,  and  that  it  cannot  be  advantageously  shortened  to  any  considerable  extent. 

Leather  is  unquestionably  a  chemical  compound,  and  this  renders  it  probable  that  a 
slov  and  gradual  process  of  combination  between  the  gelatine  of  the  skin  and  the  tannic 
acid  of  the  bark  may  produce  a  leather  to  some  extent  of  different  properties  to  that 
tanned  by  a  quicker  operation.  A  very  large  amount  of  leather  is,  however,  manu- 
&etured  by  the  rapid  process,  from  which  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  product  possesses 
great  commercial  value.  A  great  variety  of  leathers  in  all  conditions  and  states  of 
manufacture  is  exhibited,  with  instructive  series  illustrating  the  peculiarities  of  different 
methods  of  manufiwture,  according  to  the  difference  of  the  purposes  for  which  the  pre« 
pared  skin  u  to  be  afterwards  applied. 

An  extensive  and  interesting  collection  of  furs  is  exhibited.  Probably  the  oppor- 
tunity has  never  before  presented  itself  for  a  complete  study  of  this  class  of  manufacture. 
Furs  of  the  roost  rare  description,  devoted  only  to  the  use  of  monarchs,  are  among 
these  specimens.  To  the  naturalist  desirous  of  ascertaining  the  genera  and  species 
yielding  the  furs  of  commerce — a  subject  on  which  much  conflicting  opinion  exists,—^ 
these  objects,  which  are  folly  and  correctly  described  in  the  catalogue  of  this  class,  will 
be  highly  interesting  and  instructive.  Feathers  and  hair  are  also  represented  by  various 
interesting  objects,  ponessing  their  peculiar  merits  and  attraction.  The  number  of  ex- 
hibitors in  this  class  is  considerable ;  bat  since  it  includes  boots  and  shoes,  and  other 
articles  of  personal  and  domestic  use  in  addition  to  saddlery,  &c.,  the  number  of  persons 
actually  appearing  in  the  capacity  of  manufacturers  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  pro* 
prietors.  And,  as  is  the  common  rule,  the  class  of  producers  or  manufacturers  bears 
only  a  small  proportion  to  that  of  proprietors,  or,  in  the  commercial  sense,  vendors 
of  mannlaetored  articles. 

IfMd$om'9  Bay  Qm^tany,  producers. — Specimens  of  skins  firom  the  Arctic  regions, 
beioi^ing  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  selected  for  the  Exhibition  from  their  im- 
portation of  1851,  prepared  and  arranged  by  the  exhibitors  from  No.  I.  to  No.  27. 

The  immense  tracts  of  country  over  which  the  Hudson^s  Bay  Company  has  control, 
may  be  considered  as  vast  hunting-grounds,  affording  a  varied  and  exhaustless  supply  of 
fois.  The  territorial  possessions  of  this  Company  cover  nearly  one^ighth  of  the  habit- 
able globe.  Russia  is  next  in  order  and  importance  in  this  respect,  but  with  a  different 
race  of  animals.  The  for  produce  of  North  America  and  the  Canadas  is  also  important. 
As  we  approach  the  tropics  and  the  warmer  regions,  the  silky  for  with  which  the  ani- 
mals are  clothed  in  the  northern  climes  disappears,  and  fur  of  a  totally  different  cha- 
racter is  met  with,  which,  although  splendid  in  appearance,  is  not  adapted  for  waimth 
or  general  use. 

Tabuk  or  iMroBTs  amb  ExroaTs. 


Racooo            ... 

Total 

Importation  Into 

England. 

Exported. 

Goommcdin 
England. 

525,000 

525,000 

none 

Beaver             .             .             - 

60,000 

12,000 

48,000 

Cbinehilhi 

85,000 

30,000 

55,000 

Bear    - 

9,500 

8,000 

1,500 

Fisher 

11,000 

11,000 

none 

Fox,  red          .             •             - 

50,000 

50,000 

none 

„     cross        ... 

4,500 

4,500 

none 

„     silver       -             -             - 

1,000 

1,000 

none 

„     white       ... 

1,500 

500 

1,000 

»     grey         -             -             - 

20,000 

18,000 

2,000 

Lynx  -             -             -             - 

55,000 

50,000 

5,000 

Martin              ... 

120,000 

15,000 

105,000 

Mink  .... 

245,000 

75,000 

170,000 

MoM]uash         ... 

1,000,000 

150,000 

850,000 

Otter  .             -             -             - 

17,500 

17,500 

none 

Fur,  seal 

15,000 

12,500 

2,500 

Wolf  .             -             -            - 

15,000 

15,000 

none 

Vou  II. 
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Martin,  stone,  and  baum 

120,000 

5,000 

115.000 

Squirrel           -            -            - 

3,271,858 

77.160 

2,194.098 

Fitch  -             -            -            - 

65,091 

28,276 

86,815 

Kolinski 

53,410 

200 

53,210 

Ermine            .            -             - 

187.104 

none 

187,104 

1.  Group  of  black  aad  silver  fiin  (  Vulpit  pehUf  Tar.  arff9Ktaiu$). 

2.  Group  of  foies  (  Fi^pw /kivia,  yar.  deevfMrfM). 

3.  Group  of  red  and  siUer  foxes  (  FtdpU /tdvh). 

4.  „  white  „  ( VufyU  lagopM$), 

5.  „         kitt  H  (ri«(ptfMiw> 

The  black  and  silyer  fbz  ia  the  moat  valuable  of  hia  tribe ;  they  are  generally  purchased 
for  the  Russian  and  Chinese  markets,  being  highly  prised  in  those  countries.  The  cross 
and  red  fox  are  used  by  the  Chinese,  Greeks,  Persians,  &&,  for  cloak-linings  and  for 
trimming  dresses.  The  white  and  blue  fox  ia  used  in  this  and  other  countries  for  ladies* 
wear.  In  the  sumptuary  laws  passed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  the  fox  is  named  with 
other  furs  then  in  use. 

7.  Group  of  beaver  {Catior  Amerieamuy 

The  beaver  in  former  years  was  one  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company*s  most  valuable 
productions  i  but  sinoe  its  use  has  been  almost  entirely  discontinued  in  the  manu&cture 
of  hats,  it  baa  lost  much  of  its  value.  Experiments  have,  however,  been  made,  and  with 
prospect  of  success,  to  adapt  its  fine  and  silky  wool  to  weaving  purposes.  The  skin  of 
the  beaver  is  prepared  by  a  new  process,  alter  which  the  sur&oe  is  cut  by  a  new  and 
ingenious  machine,  and  the  result  is  a  beautiful  fur  for  ladies*  wemr.  It  is  exported  ia 
its  prepared  state  to  various  parts  of  Europe  and  the  East, 

The  rich  white  wool  from  the  under  part  of  the  beaver  is  largely  exported  to  France. 

8.  Group  of  lynx  (Fs/is  Ca»adaiMi$). 

9.  „         lynx  cat  (Ff/ttrtt/a). 

Both  the  above  furs,  when  dyed,  were  formerly  much  used.  It  is  still  dyed  and 
prepared,  and  exported  in  large  numbers  for  the  American  market  In  its  natural  state, 
it  is  a  grayish  white,  with  dark  spots,  and  is  used  by  the  Chinese,  Greeks,  Persians,  and 
others  for  cloaks,  linings,  facings.  &c. ;  it  is  very  soft,  warm,  and  light  Tlie  fur 
formerly  called  the  luoern  is  the  lynx. 

21 .  Group  of  black  bear  (  UrtMU  Amerieanui), 

22.  ,.         brown  bear  (  Ur$iiB,  var,  Amencanut), 

23.  „         gray  bear  (UrsKt,/erox). 

The  large  North  American  black  bear  is  technically  termed  the  army  bear,  because 
it  is  generally  used  for  military  purposes  in  this  and  other  countries,  for  caps,  pistol - 
holsters,  rugs,  carriage  hammer-cloths,  sleigh  coverings,  &c.  The  fine  black  cub  bears 
are  much  soughtafter  in  Russia  for  making  shube- linings,  coat-linings,  trimmings,  facings, 
&c.  The  other  sorts  with  the  large  gray  bears,  for  sleigh-coverings  and  accompaniments, 
&c  The  white  polar  bear,  the  supply  oi  whidi  is  very  limited,  is  generally  made  into 
rugs  which  are  of^en  bordered  with  the  black  and  gray  bear.  The  brown  or  Isabella 
is  at  the  present  time  used  for  ladies*  wear  in  America. 

SOU.  Nieholay,  John  Aug.,  8f  Son,  82.  Oxford  Street  Collectors,  Importers, 
Manufacturers,  &c.  Selected  firom  Canadian  importation,  with  the  assistance  of  C.  M. 
Lnmpson,  Esq. 

28.   Group  of  racoon  (Procyon /afor). 

The  finest  racoon  furs  are  produced  in  North  America,  and  are  imported  into  this 
country  in  immense  numbers.  They  are  purchased  here  by  the  merchants  who  attend 
the  periodical  fur  sales,  and  who  dispose  of  large  quantities  at  the  great  fair  at  Leipsic; 
they  are  principally  used  in  Russia  and  throughout  Germany,  for  lining  shubes  and 
coats,  and  are  exclusively  conBned  to  gentlemen's  wear.  The  dark  skins  are  the 
choicest  and  are  very  valuable. 

64.  Group  of  seal,  (PAoea),  Georgia,  Shetland  Isles,  Falkland  Isles,  Lomar*s  Island, 

and  Cape. 

65.  „  plucked  and  prepared  seal,  natural  colour. 

66.  ,9  plucked  and  prepared  seal,  dyed. 

67.  „  Greenland  and  Newfoundland  seal. 

68.  „  Greenland  and  Newfoundland  seal,  dyed. 

69.  „  spotted  and  silver  seal. 

llie  seal  is  an  inhabitant  of  most  countries ;  it  is  found  in  the  high  northern  latitudes 
in  immense  numbers;  ships  are  purposely  fitted  for  its  capture;  the  oil  produced  by  the 
animal,  together  with  its  skin,  render  it  (connected  as  it  is  with  the  whale  fishery) 
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important  to  the  trader  and  interesting  to  the  naturalist  The  skins  are  salted  and 
packed  in  casks,  in  which  state  they  are  sent  to  this  country ;  they  are  then  sorted  and 
selected  for  various  purposes ;  those  suitable  for  leather  pass  into  the  tanners*  hands,  and 
make  a  beautiful  leather,  which  is  used  for  ladies*  shoes.  The  blue  back,  the  hair  and 
the  silver  seal  are  dressed  and  used  in  their  natural  state,  and  also  dyed  and  exported  in 
large  quantities.  The  fur  seal,  the  supply  of  which  is  always  small  compared  with  the 
other  kinds,  undergoes  a  process  to  prepare  it  for  its  intended  use.  It  is  brought  at  the 
present  time  to  a  great  degree  of  perfection  in  this  country :  when  divested  of  the  long, 
coarse  hair  (which  protects  it  in  its  native  element)  there  remains  the  rich,  curly,  silky, 
yellowish  down,  in  which  state  it  waa  formerly  used  for  travelling  cape  and  other 
purposes.  It  is  now  seldom  made  use  of  in  that  state,  but  dyed  a  l^utiful  Vandyke 
brown,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  the  richest  velvet,  and  is  manufeetured  in  every 
variety  of  shape  and  form,  as  articles  of  dress  lor  ladies',  gentlemen's  and  children's 


Stmth  Amerieaiu^'lO.    Group  of  chinchilla,  Buenos  Ayres  (CAtneAflZa  Utnigera), 

71.  Group  of  chinchilla,  Arica  {Ckinekilla  Ixnigera). 

72.  Group  of  bastard  chinchilla  or  Lima  (  ChimAiBa  lanigtra). 

The  chinchilla  is  exclusively  a  South  American  animal,  and  was  introduced  into  this 
country  and  France  about  forty  years  since. 

Group  of  ermine  {Mtuiela  emunea). 

The  ermine  is  produced  in  most  countries,  but  the  best  is  iiom  Russia,  Sweden,  and 
Norway,  and  is  killed  in  winter  when  the  fur  is  pure  white  (except  the  tail,  with  its  jet 
black  tip),  it  being  in  that  season  in  its  greatest  perfection :  in  summer  and  spring  it  is 
gray,  and  of  little  or  no  value.  It  is  the  weasel  of  more  southern  dimes,  llie  ermine 
is  the  royal  fur  of  Russia,  Germany,  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  &c  In  England  at  the 
coronation  of  the  sovereign,  the  minever,  as  the  ermine  is  styled  in  heraldic  language, 
is  used,  being  powdered,  that  is  studded  with  black  spots.  The  spots  or  powdered  bars 
on  the  minever  capes  of  the  peers  and  peeresses  being  in  rows,  and  the  number  of  rows 
or  bars  denoting  their  various  degrees  of  rank ;  the  sovereign  alone  and  the  blood  royal 
having  the  minever  of  the  coronation  robes  powdered  i\  over,  a  black  spot  being 
inserted  in  about  every  square  inch  of  the  fur,  crimson  velvet  being  used  on  that  occasion, 
llie  crown  is  also  adorned  with  a  band  of  minever,  with  a  single  row  of  spots ;  the 
coronets  of  the  peers,  and  peerefeses  having  a  similar  arrangement.  The  black  spots  are 
made  of  the  black  Astracan  lamb.  On  state  occasions  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  peers 
are  arrayed  in  their  robes  of  state,  of  scarlet  cloth  and  gold  lace,  with  bars  or  rows  of 
pure  minever,  more  or  less  according  to  their  degrees  of  rank,  the  sovereign  alone 
wearing  the  royal  minever  powdered  all  over.  The  judges  in  their  robes  of  oflSce  are 
clad  in  scarlet  and  pure  ermine.  The  ermine,  with  the  tail  of  the  animal  inserted  therein, 
is  used  as  articles  of  dress  for  ladies  in  every  variety  of  shape  and  form,  according  to  the 
dictates  of  fashion,  and  also  as  cloak  linings. 

The  minever  can  only  be  worn  on  state  occasions  by  those  who  by  their  rank  are 
entitled  to  its  use,  but  as  an  article  of  fashion  lor  buties'  wear  there  is  no  prohibition  in 
force.  In  the  reign  £^  Edward  III.,  fun  of  ermine  were  strictly  forbidden  to  be  worn 
by  any  but  the  royal  family,  and  its  general  use  is  prohibited  in  Austria  at  the  present 
time.  In  mercantile  transactions,  ermine  is  always  sold  by  the  timber,  which  consists 
of  forty  skins.  The  minever  for  of  a  former  era  was  the  white  belly  of  the  gray 
squirrel. 

36.  Group  of  kolinski  (AAutob  Sibmea). 

The  kolinski  or  Tartar  sable  is  produced  from  Russia,  belongs  to  the  weasel  tribe,  and 
is  in  colour  a  bright  yellow ;  it  is  much  used  in  its  natural  state  and  also  dyed  to  imitate 
the  cheaper  sables. 

37.  Group  of  squirrel,  black  (Seiurus  niger). 

38.  „        squirrel,  blue  (SiciKTM,  «ar.  uti^rer). 

39.  „        squirrel,  kasan  {Seiurua,  var.  Griaeuay 

40.  „        Squirrel,  red  (Sdvirtu  vn^oris). 

The  squirrel  abounds  in  Russia  (where  it  is  produced  in  the  greatest  perfection)  in 
such  immense  numbera  as  would  appear  almost  incredible ;  the  importation  from  thence 
to  this  country  alone  last  year  exceeding  2,000,000.  The  celebrated  Weisenfels  lining 
is  made  from  the  white  part  of  the  dark  blue  squirrel.  A  full-sited  cloak  lining  weighs 
only  25  ounces ;  it  is  known  as  the  petit  gris.  For  colder  climates,  the  linings  are  made 
from  the  back  or  plain  gray  part  of  the  squirral,  the  best  having  part  of  the  tail  left  on 
each  skin.     Russia  produces  about  23,000^000  annually. 

4 1 .  Group  of  fitch  or  pole*cat  ( I\ttonmi  fmtidut). 

About  40  years  dnce  this  fur  was  more  largely  used  than  at  present.  It  is  produced 
in  the  greatest  perfection  in  this  eountry. 

42.  Group  of  Crimea  gray  lamb. 

.   43.         M         Ukraine  black  lamb. 
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44.  Group  of  Astrftcao  black  kmb. 

45.  „  Astncui  gray  lamb. 

46.  „  Persian  bUek  lamb. 

47.  t*  Persian  gray  lamb. 

48.  tt  Spanish  lamb. 

49.  t9  Hungarian  lamb. 
60.  ^  English  lamb. 

The  grey  and  black  Persian  lamb  is  mostly  used  for  gentlemen's  doak  and  coat 
linings,  for  facings*  collars,  caps,  &C.,  and  also  for  army  purposes.  The  Astracan  lamb 
U  a  rich,  wary,  glossy,  black  skin,  very  short  in  the  Air,  having  the  appearance  of 
beautiful  watered  silk :  in  order  to  obtain  this  choice  skin,  it  is  averred  that  the  parent 
sheep  is  destroyed  a  certain  time  before  the  birth  of  the  lamb.  The  Pernan  gray  and 
black  lamb  is  covered  with  very  minute  curls ;  this  is  produced,  it  is  said,  by  the  animal 
being  as  soon  as  born  sewn  up  tightly  in  a  leathern  skin,  which  prevents  the  curl  ex. 
panding.  Hie  Hungarian  lamb  is  produced  in  that  country  in  immense  numbers ;  of 
it  the  national  c<Mt,  called  the  Jubass  Bunda,  is  made.  In  the  summer  or  wet  weather 
the  fur  or  woolly  part  is  worn  outside ;  in  winter,  when  warmth  is  required,  it  is  re- 
versed :  the  skin  is  tanned  or  dressed  in  a  way  peculiar  to  the  country,  and  decorated 
and  embroidered  in  accordance  with  the  means  and  taste  of  the  wearer.  In  Spain  the 
lamb  is  used  for  the  well-known  characteristic  short  jacket  of  that  country,  which  is 
adorned  with  filigree  silver  buttons ;  the  coarser  kinds  of  both  colours  are  used  for  our 
cavalry,  and  is  also  employed  for  mounting  and  bordering  skins,  as  leopards,  tigers,  &c., 
for  ornamental  and  domestic  purposes.  In  the  reign  of  Richard  1 1.,  the  sei^eant-at-law 
wore  a  robe  furred  inside  with  white  lambskin  and  a  cape  of  the  same. 

51.  Group  of  PerewartzkL 

52.  „         Hamster. 

The  above  are  firom  Russia:  the  former  is  used  by  ladies;  the  latter  is  made  into  cloak 
linings,  which  are  exceedingly  light,  durable,  and  cheap. 

53.  Group  of  coloured  cat 

54.  „         black  cat. 
S5m         „         black  Dutch. 
56.  „         coloured  Dutch. 

The  cat,  properly  attended  to  and  bred  purposely  for  its  skin,  supplies  a  most  useful 
and  durable  fur :  in  Holland  it  is  bred  and  kept  in  a  confined  state  till  the  fur  is  in  its 
greatest  perfection,  and  is  fed  entirely  on  fish.  In  other  countries,  and  especially  in  our 
own,  it  is  produced  in  large  numbers.  The  wild  cat  is  much  larger  and  longer  in  the 
fur,  and  is  met  with  in  extensive  forests,  particularly  in  Hungary :  the  colour  is  gray, 
spotted  with  black,  and  its  softness  and  durability  render  it  suitable  for  cloak  and  coat 
linings,  for  which  purposes  it  is  much  used.  The  black  species  is  also  much  in  request, 
and  similarly  used,  and,  with  the  spotted  and  striped  varieties,  is  made  into  wrappers 
for  open  carriages,  sleigh  coverings,  and  railway  travelling. 

92.   Group  of  dyed  lynx,  see  No.  8. 

94.  „         penguin  (  Spauseus  aptenotfytet). 

95.  „         grebe  {Podicep$  eristata). 

The  grebe  is  an  aquatic  bird,  inhabiting  most  of  the  large  lakes  in  Europe.  The 
choicest  specimens  are  from  Greneva,  Italy,  and  Holland.  The  feathers  are  of  rich  white, 
having  the  appearance  of  polished  silver,  the  plumage  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  skin 
being  a  rich  dark  brown ;  it  is  used  by  ladies  and  forms  a  beautiful  article  of  dress,  and 
is  worn  as  trimmings  for  the  trains  of  court  and  drawing  room  dresses,  for  mufis,  cufis, 
boars,  &c.  It  is  very  durable ;  the  exquisite  smoothness  of  its  feathers  prevents  its 
soiling  with  wear. 

96.  Specimen  of  swan  feathers. 

97.  n  goose  feathers. 

98.  „  eider  down. 

The  bird  fit>m  which  the  down  is  taken  is  found  in  large  numbers  in  Iceland,  Norway, 
Sweden,  &c. ;  its  colour  is  dark  grey,  and  its  elasticity,  lightness,  and  resistance  to  wet, 
are  prominent  amongst  its  other  advantages :  it  is  used  for  the  inside  stufling  of  muffs. 
On  the  continent  the  well  known  eider  down  quilts  are  largely  used. 

99 — 115.  Suits  of  Russia  sable;  Hudson's  Bay  sable;  sable  tail,  mink ;  chinchilla; 
grebe ;  sea  otter ;  Siberian  squirrel,  with  tsils ;  kolinski ;  minever ;  ermine ;  moleskin ; 
natural  beaver ;  dyed  beaver ;  seal ;  swan ;  goose  down. 

The  down  of  the  goose  is  manufactured  by  being  sewn  on  textile  fabrics.  It  is  a 
specimen  of  Irish  industry,  and  has  been  patronised  and  sold  in  England  extensively  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Irish  female  poor,  by  whom  it  has  been  made  up.  The  price,  compared 
with  the  true  swan's  down,  is  very  moderate.  Being  sewn  upon  cloth,  it  can  be 
washed. 

LEATHER  SPLITTING.     This  operation  u  employed  sometimes  upon  certain 
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sorts  of  leather  for  glovers,  for  bookbinders,  sheath-makers,  and  always  to  give  a  uniform 
thickness  to  the  leather  destined  for  the  cotton  and  wool  card-makers. 

Fig9,  863, 864, 865,  866.  represent  a  well  contrived  machine  for  that  purpose;  of  which 
^^.86S. shows  the  front  view.  Jig.  864.  a  view  from  the  left  side,^^.  866.  aground  plan, 
and  Jig.  865.  a  vertical  section  across  the  machine,  a  is  a  strong  table,  furnished  with 
four  legs  b,  which  to  the  right  and  left  band  bears  two  horisontal  pieces  e.     Each  of 
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these  pieces  is  cut  out  in  front,  so  as  to  form  in  its  substance  a  half-round  fork,  that 
receives  a  cylinder  d,  carrying  on  its  end  a  toothed  spur-wheel  c.    Motion  u  com. 


865    a'     flAl^ 


municated  to  the  wheel  by  means  of  the  handle/,  upon  whose  axis  the  pinion  i,  is  fixed, 
working  into  the  wheel  d,  made  fast  to  the  end  of  the  cylinder  round  which  the  leather 
is  rolled.  The  leather  u  fixed  «t  one  of  its  ends  or  edges  to  the  cylinder,  either  with  a 
wedge  pressed  into  a  groove,  or  by  a  movable  segment  of  the  cylinder  itself. 

l^e  table,  a,  is  cut  out  lengthwise  with  a  slot,  that  is  widened  below,  as  shown  in 
Jig.  865. 

The  knife  h  (Jigt,  865.  and  866.)  is  fixed  flat  upon  the  table  with  screw  bblts,  whose 
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heads  are  oountenunk  into  the  table,  and  secured  with  taps  beneath  (Jig,  865.),  the  edga 
of  the  knife  being  placed  horisontally  over  the  opening,  and  parallel  with  it. 

In  Z^.  865.  the  leather,  A,  is  shown  advancing  agunst  the  knife,  getting  split,  and  has 
a  portion  coiled  round  the  cylinder,  wfaieh  is  made  to  revolve  in  proportion  as  the 
leather  is  cleft  The  upper  portion  of  the  leather  b  rolled  upon  the  cylinder  <l,  while 
the  under  half,  A  fi^Us  through  the  oblong  opening  upon  the  ground. 

In  regulating  the  thickness  of  the  split  leather,  the  two  supports,  m,  act ;  they  are 
made  h&t  to  the  Uble  a  (one  on  each  side  of  the  knife),  and  are  mortised  into  the  Uble 
by  two  tenons  secured  beneath.  These  supports  are  furnished  near  their  tops  with 
keyed  slots,  by  means  of  which  the  horisonUl  iron  rod  o  (Jigt.  863.  865.)  is  secured,^and 
outside  of  the  uprights  they  press  upon  the  springs  pp,  which  tend  to  raise  the  rod,  o,  in 
its  two  end  slots ;  but  the  a4justing  screws  9,  which  pass  down  through  the  tops  of  the 
supports  into  the  mortise  n  (Jig.  865.),  and  press  upon  the  upper  half  of  the  divided 
tenon,  counteract  the  springs,  and  accordingly  keep  the  rod,  o,  exactly  at  any  desired 
height  or  level.  The  iron  rod,  o,  carries  another  iron  bar,  r,  beneath  it,  parallel  and 
also  rectangular,  Jig.  865.  This  lower  bar,  which  is  rounded  at  its  under  face,  lies  upon 
and  presses  the  leather,  by  the  action  of  two  screws,  which  pass  through  two  upright 
pieces  f(^s.  863.  and  665.)  made  fast  to  the  table ;  thus  the  iron  bar,  r,  may  be  made  to 
press  forwards  the  edge  of  the  knife,  and  it  may  be  adjusted  in  iu  degree  of  pressure, 
according  to  the  desired  thickness  of  the  leaf  of  split  leather  that  passes  through 
under  it. 

Fig.  865.  shows  that  the  slant  or  obliquity  of  the  knife  is  directed  downwards,  over 
one  of  the  edges  of  the  oblong  opening  g ;  the  other  edge  of  this  opening  is  provided 
with  an  iron  plate  t  (Jig:  865, 866.),  which  serves  to  guide  the  blade  in  cutting  the  leather 
to  the  proper  depth.  For  this  purpose  the  plate  is  made  adjustable  by  means  of  the 
four  springs  u  (Jig:  865.  866.),  let  into  the  Uble,  which  press  it  downwards.  Four 
screws,  o,  pass  down  through  the  table,  each  belonging  to  its  respective  springs  «,  and  by 
means  of  these  screws  the  plate,  t,  may  be  raised  in  any  desired  degree.  Each  of  the 
screws,  «,  has  besides  a  small  rectangular  notch  through  which  a  screw  bolt,  x,  passes, 
by  which  the  spring  is  made  fiut  to  the  table.  Thus  also  the  plate,  t,  may  be  made  to 
approach  to  or  recede  from  the  knife. 

y,  in^c.  863.  and  865.  is  a  flat  board,  laid  upon  the  leather  a  little  behind  the  edge 
of  the  plate  < ;  this  board  is  pressed  by  the  cylinder  s,  that  lies  upon  it,  and  whose 
tenons  rest  in  mortises  cut  out  in  the  two  supports  a'.  The  cylinder,  z,  is  held  in  its 
position  by  a  wedge  or  pin  6  (fig*.  863.  and  864.),  which  passes  through  the  supporta. 
When  the  leather  has  been  split,  these  pins  are  removed,  and  the  cylinder  rises  then  by 
means  of  two  counter  weights,  not  shown  in  the  figures. 

The  operation  of  the  machine  is  as  follows ;  —  The  edge  or  end  of  the  leather  being 
secured  to  the  cylinder  cf,  the  leather  itself  having  the  direction  upon  the  table,  shown 
in  Jig,  865.*  and  the  bar,  r,  its  proper  position  over  the  knife,  the  edge  begins  to  enter  in 
this  position  into  the  leather,  while  the  cylinder,  </,  is  moved  by  the  handle  or  winch,  and 
the  piece  gets  split  betwixt  the  blade  and  the  roller  d.  When  the  other  end  of  the 
leather,  jfc,  advances  to  the  knife,  there  is,  consequently,  one  half  of  the  leather  split ;  the 
skin  is  to  be  then  rolled  off  the  cylinder  <f ;  it  is  turned ;  the  already  split  half,  or  the 
end  of  the  leather  A,  is  made  fast  into  the  wood  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  other  half  is 
next  split ;  while  the  knife  now  acts  from  below,  in  an  opposite  direction  to  what  it  did 
at  first. 

That  the  unrolling  of  the  leather  firom  the  cylinder,  d,  may  not  be  obstructed  by  the 
pinion  1,  the  stop-wedge  e  (Jigt-  863, 864.)  is  removed  firom  the  teeth.  In  the  process  of 
splitting,  the  grain  side  of  the  leather  is  uppermost,  and  is  therefore  cut  of  an  uniform 
thickness,  but  the  under  side  varies  in  thickness  with  the  inequality  of  the  skin. 

The  quantity  of  leather  gloves  of  Foreign  production  exported  in  1850,  was  401,CX)9 
pairs,  and  in  1851,  107,925  pairs.     See  Hides. 

Exports  of  Leather  of  British  Produce  and  Manufacture. 


Qiuntltiet. 

Declared  Value. 

£ 

£ 

1850.            1851. 

1850. 

1851. 

324J05         25,525 

181.737 

152,070 

81.124         27,141 

18,821 

19.781 

1,619,463    1,625,565 

284,347 

288,543 

—                 — 

123,960 

138,168 

Leather,  unwrought,  cwts. 

Wrought,  vis.  gloves,  lbs. 

Of  other  sorts,  lbs. 

Saddlery  and  harness,  value  £ 

LEDUM  PALUSTRE.  This  plant  is  employed  in  Russia  to  tan  the  skins  of  goats, 
calves,  and  sheep,  into  a  reddish  leather  of  an  agreeable  smell ;  as  also  in  the  preparation 
of  the  oil  of  birch,  for  making  what  is  commonly  called  Russia  leather. 

LEGUMINE,  is  the  name  of  a  vegeto-alkali  supposed  to  exist  in  leguminous 
plants. 
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LEMONS.     See  Citric  Acid,  and  Oils,  Esssktxal. 

LEVIGATION,  is  the  mechanical  process  whereby  hard  substances  are  reduced  to 
a  very  fine  powder. 

LEUCITE,  is  a  hard  Vesuvian  mineral,  consisting  of  silica,  54 ;  alumina,  23  ;  pot- 
ash, 23. 

LEUCINE,  is  a  white  crystalline  substance  produced  by  acting  upon  flesh  with 
sulphuric  acid. 

LEWIS,  is  the  name  of  one  kind  of  shears  used  in  cropping  woollen  cloth. 

LIAS,  is  a  fine-grained  argillaceous  limestone,  whose  geological  position  is  under  the 
oolite ;  it  is  the  proper  lithographic  stone. 

LIB  A  VI  US,  LiQvoa  or,  is  the  bichloride  of  tin,  prepared  by  dissolving  that  metal 
with  the  aid  of  heat,  in  aqna  regia^  or  by  passing  chlorine  gas  through  a  solution  of 
muriate  of  tin  till  no  more  gas  be  absorbed,  evaporating  the  solution,  and  setting  it  aside 
to  crystallize.  The  anhydrous  bichloride  is  best  prepared  by  mixing  four  parts  of 
corrosive  sublimate  with  one  part  of  tin,  previously  amalgamated  with  just  so  much 
mercury  as  to  render  it  pulverizable ;  and  by  distilling  thib  mixture  with  a  gentle  heat. 
A  colourless  fluid,  the  dry  bichloride  of  tin,  or  the  proper  fuming  liquor  criT  Libavius, 
comes  over.  When  it  is  mixed  with  one-third  of  its  weight  of  water  it  becomes  solid. 
The  first  bichloride  of  tin  is  used  in  calico-printing. 

LICHEN.     See  Archil. 

LIGNEOUS  MATTER,  is  vegetable  fibre.     See  Fibrous  Matter. 

LIGNITE,  is  one  of  the  most  recent  geological  formations,  being  the  carbonaceous 
remains  of  forest  trees.  From  this  substance,  as  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cologne, 
the  brown  colours,  called  umber  and  earth  of  Cohgna^  are  prepared. 

LILAC  DYE.     See  CAUco-raiNTiNo  ^nd  Dyeing. 

LIMESTONE  ( Caieaire,  Fr. ;  KalkiUin,  Germ.) ;  may  be  classed  under  the  follow- 
ing  heads :  — 

1.  CalcarwuM  tpar  occurs  in  colourless  crystals  or  crystalline  masses;  dissolves  with 
effervescence  in  muriatic  acid  ;  is  scratched  by  soft  iron,  but  not  by  the  nail ;  specific 
gravity  2*7 ;  loses  46  per  cent,  by  the  expulsion  of  carbonic  acid,  and  calcines  into 
quicklime. 

2.  Caknntert  or  ttakutitie  earhonate  ofHme^  called  also  concretionary  limestone,  because 
fiorraed  of  zones  more  or  less  undulated,  and  nearly  parallel.  These  zones  have  a' fibrous 
structure,  arising  from  the  successive  deposits  of  the  crystalline  limestone  from  its  sol- 
vent water.  The  long  conical  pieces  called  stalactites,  show  fibres  converging  to  the 
axis.  The  tubercular  consists  of  irregular  lumps  often  sprinkled  over  with  small 
crystals,  and  associated  so  as  to  exhibit  the  appearance  of  cauliflower.  The  stratiform, 
commonly  called  stalagmite,  or  alabaster  limestone,  represents  zones  not  concentric,  but 
spread  out,  waving,  and  parallel;  ita  texture  is  sometimes  lamellar,  and  sometimes 
fibrous,  lliese  waving  strata  are  distinguishable  from  one  another  by  their  difiTerent 
densities,  and  by  their  degrees  of  translucency.  This  stalagmitic  mass  bears  the  name 
of  oriental  alabMter,  when  it  is  reddish-yellow  with  distinct  zones,  and  is  susceptible  of 
a  fine  polish.  Stalactites  are  formed  in  the  large  excavations  of  calcareous  rocks.  Tlie 
water  percolating  down  through  them,  and  dropping  from  the  roofs  of  the  caverns,  is 
usually  charged  with  carbonate  of  lime  held  in  suspension  by  an  excess  of  carbonic 
acid.  The  exposure  to  air,  the  motion,  and  the  consequent  diminution  of  pressure, 
cause  the  precipitation  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  solid  state.  Each  drop  of  water^ 
on  falling  through  the  vault,  abandons  a  small  film  of  limestone,  which  enlarges  by 
degrees,  and  forms  either  a  cylinder  or  solid  mass.  This  alabaster  difllers  from  marble 
in  its  parallel  and  waving  layers,  and  ita  fiiint  degree  of  transparency. 

This  alabaster  serves  for  the  decoration  of  public  buildings,  and  is  occasionally  intro. 
duced  into  certain  pieces  of  furniture.  The  fine  Egyptian  alabaster  was  anciently 
brought  from  the  mountains  of  the  Thebaid,  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  )5ea,  near 
a  town  called  Alabastron,  whence  probably  the  name.  Veiy  fine  red  alabaster,  of  greet 
hardness,  was  found  at  one  time  in  the  quarries  of  Montmartre,  but  the  stock  was  soon 
exhausted. 

The  incnuHng  concretwnary  KmeeUme  differs  little  from  the  preceding  except  in 
the  rapidity  of  its  formation,  and  in  being  moulded  upon  some  body  whose  shape  it 
assumes.  Tliese  deposits  from  calcareous  springs  form  equally  on  vegetable  bodies,  on. 
stones,  metals,  within  pipes  of  cast  iron,  wood,  or  lead.  The  incrustations  on  vegetable 
and  animal  substances  are  vulgarly  called  petrifactions,  as  the  organic  fibres  are  replaced 
by  stone.  One  of  the  most  curious  springs  of  this  nature  is  at  the  baths  of  Saint  Philip^ 
in  Tuscany,  where  the  water  flows,  in  almost  a  boiling  state,  over  an  enormous  mass  of 
alabaster  which  it  has  produced.  The  carbonate  of  lime  seems  to  be  held  in  solution 
here  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  flies  off*  when  the  water  issues  to  the  day.  Dr. 
Vegny  has  taken  advantage  of  this  proj^rt'y  of  the  spring,  to  obtain  ba^so-reltevo  figures 
•f  great  whiteness  and  solidity.     He  makes  use  of  sulphur  moulds. 
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CaUartottt  tuf  consists  of  similar  incrusUdoiu  made  by  petrifying  rivulets  running 
over  mud,  sand,  vegetable  remains,  &c.  It  is  porous,  even  cellular,  somewhat  soft, 
impure,  and  of  a  dirty  gray  colour.  Its  sur&ce  is  wavy,  rough,  and  irr^ular.  These 
incrusUtions  or  deposits  are,  however,  sometimes  so  abundant,  and  the  resulting  stony 
matters  so  hard,  that  buildings  may  be  constructed  with  them.  The  stone  with  which 
the  town  of  Pasti,  in  Italy,  is  built  has  been  called  pipe'ttome  by  the  Italians ;  and  it  has 
apparently  derived  its  origin  firom  incrustations  upon  large  reeds. 

The  travertimo,  which  served  to  construct  all  the  monuments  of  Rome,  appears  to 
have  been  formed  by  the  deposits  of  the  Anio  and  the  solfatara  of  Tivoli.  The  temples 
of  pKStum,  which  are  of  extreme  antiquity,  have  been  built  with  a  traveriino  formed 
by  the  sediment  of  the  waters  which  still  flow  in  this  territory.  All  these  stones 
aoouire  great  hardness  in  the  air,  and  M.  de  Breislak  thinks  that  it  is  to  the  happy- 
union  of  travertino  and  pouzzolana  in  the  same  spot,  that  the  monuments  of  Rome  owe 
their  great  solidity. 

Spongy  HmuUme,  usually  called  Agaric  mineral,  stone  marrow,  &c.,  belongs  to  this 
kind  of  formation.  It  has  a  venr  white  colour,  a  very  fine  grain,  is  soft  to  the  touch, 
very  tender,  and  light  enough  to  float  for  an  instant  on  water.  It  occurs  in  rather  thin 
layers,  in  the  crevices  of  odcareous  rocks,  and  is  so  common  in  Switxerland  as  to  be 
employed  for  whitening  houses. 

3.  Compact  limestone,  is  of  a  grain  more  or  less  fine,  does  not  polish,  nor  afford  large 
blocks  free  from  fissures,  has  a  oonchoidal,  or  uneven  scaly  fracture.  Colours  very 
various.  Its  varieties  are ;  a.  The  eub-kimeBar,  compact,  with  some  appearance  of  a 
foliated  texture,  b.  Compact  fine-grained  limestone^  the  xechstein  of  the  Germans,  to 
which  IM.  Brongniart  refers  the  lithographic  stone  in  his  classification  of  rocks  (Z)ic<um- 
naire  dee  Seieneee  NatureUee),  but  the  English  geologists  place  the  locality  of  the  famous 
lithographic  quarry  of  Solenliofen  much  higher  iu  the  plane  of  secondary  superposition. 
Its  fracture,  is  conchoidal;  colour  from  gray  to  whitish  ;  c,  Compact  common  limeetone. 
Grain  of  middle  sise ;  earthy  aspect ;  uneven  fracture ;  perfectly  opaque ;  colour, 
whitish  to  pale  gray,  yellow,  or  reddish.  The  limestones  of  the  Jura  formation  are 
referred  to  this  head,  as  well  as  most  of  those  interspersed  among  the  coal  strata. 
d.  The  coarse  compact,  or  Cornbrash  ;  texture  somewhat  open,  earthy  aspect,  rough  to 
the  touch,  ragged  fracture,  colour  yellow,  gray,  or  dirty  red.  e.  Compact  ceUular,  the 
Rauchekalk  and  Holekalk  of  the  Germans,  on  account  of  the  numerous  holes  or 
caverns  distributed  through  it 

4.  Ooiite  or  roe-stone, — It  consists  of  spherical  grains  of  various  size,  from  a  millet 
seed  to  a  pea,  or  even  an  egf^ ;  texture  compact ;  fracture  even ;  colours,  whitish, 
yellow,  gray,  reddish,  brownish.  The  larger  balls  have  almost  always  a  foreign  body 
for  their  centre  or  nucleus. 

5.  Chalk  I  texture  earthy  ;  grains  fine,  tender,  friable ;  colours  white,  grayish,  or  pale 
yellowish. 

6.  Coarse-grained  limestone ;  an  earthy  texture,  in  large  particles,  often  loose ;  frac- 
ture foliated,  uneven ;  colour  pale  and  dirty  yellow.  Coarse  lias  has  been  referred  to 
this  head. 

7.  Marfy  limestone ;  lake  and  fresh-water  limestone  formation  ;  texture  fine-grained, 
more  or  less  dense ;  apt  to  crumble  down  in  the  air;  colour  white  or  pale  yellow  ; 
fracture  rough-grained,  sometimes  conchoidal ;  somewhat  tenacious.  Texture  occasion- 
ally cavernous ;  with  cylindrical  winding  cavities.  This  true  limestone  must  not  be 
confounded  with  lime-marl,  composed  of  calcareous  matter  and  clay. 

8.  Siliceous  limestone ;  of  a  compact  texture ;  scratching  steel,  and  scratched  by  it ; 
leaves  a  siliceous  residuum  after  the  action  of  muriatic  acid. 

9.  Co/jo ;  texture  compact ;  fine-grained ;  schistose  structure :  hard,  as  the  pre- 
ceding ;  not  burning  into  quicklime,  affording  to  dilute  muriatic  acid  a  copious  residuum 
of  day  and  silica;  colour  blackish;  found  in  beds  in  the  transition  district  near 
Dublin. 

10.  LucuUite  or  stinkstone  ;  texture  compact  or  sub-lamellar,  colour  grayish  ;  emits 
the  smell  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  by  friction  or  a  blow.  It  occurs  at  Assynt,  in 
Sutherlandshire ;  in  Derbyshire;  counties  of  Kilkenny,  Cork,  and  Gal  way. 

11.  Bituminous  limestone;  black  or  blackish  colour;  diffusing  by  the  action  of  fire  a 
bituminous  odour,  and  becoming  white. 

Of  all  common  limestones  the  purity  may  most  readily  be  determined  by  the  quantity 
of  carbonic  acid  which  is  evolved  during  their  solution  in  dilute  nitric  or  muriatic  acid. 
Perfect  carbonate  of  lime  loses  in  this  way  46  per  cent,  ;  and  if  any  particular  limestone 
loses  only  tfS  per  cent.,  we  may  infer  that  it  contains  only  one  half  its  weight  of  calca- 
reous carbonate.  Tliis  method  is  equally  applicable  to  marh,  which  are  mixtures  in 
various  proportions  of  carbonate  of  lime,  clay,  and  sand,  and  may  all  be  recognized  by 
their  effervescing  with  acids. 

The  chief  use  of  calcareous  stones  is  for  procuring  quicklime  by  calcination  in  proper 
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furnaces ;  and  they  are  all  adapted  to  this  purpose,  provided  tbcy  are  not  mixed  with  too 
large  a  proportion  of  sand  and  ferruginous  clay,  whereby  they  acquire  a  vitrescent 
texture  in  a  high  heat,  and  will  not  burn  into  lime.  Limestone  used  to  be  calcined  in 
a  very  rude  kiln,  formed  by  enclosing  a  circular  space  of  10  or  15  feet  diameter,  by  rude 
stone  walls  4  or  5  feet  high,  and  filling  the  cylindrical  cavity  with  alternate  layers  of 
turf  or  coal  and  limestone  broken  into  moderate  pieces.  A  bed  of  brushwood  was 
usually  placed  at  the  bottom,  to  fiusilitate  the  kindling  of  the  kiln.  Whenever  the  com- 
bustion was  fairly  commenced,  the  top,  piled  into  a  conical  form,  was  covered  in  with 
sods,  to  render  the  calcination  slow  and  regular.  This  method  being  found  relatively 
inconvenient  and  ineffectual,  was  succeeded  by  a  permanent  kilo  built  of  stones  or  brick- 
work, in  the  shape  of  a  truncated  cone  with  the  narrow  end  undermost,  and  closed  at 
bottom  by  an  iron  grate.  Into  this  kiln,  the  fuel  and  limestone  were  introduced  at  the 
top  in  alternate  layers,  beginning  of  course  with  the  former ;  and  the  charge  was  either 
allowed  to  bum  out,  when  the  lime  was  altogether  removed  at  a  door  near  the  bottom,  or  the 
kiln  was  successively  fed  with  fresh  nuiterials,  in  alternate  beds,  as  the  former  supply  sunk 
down  by  the  calcination,  while  the  thoroughly  burnt  lime  at  the  bottom  was  successively 
raked  out  by  a  ride  door  immediately  above  the  grate.  The  interior  of  the  lime  kiln 
has  been  changed  of  late  years  from  the  conical  to  the  elliptical  form  ;  and  probably  the 
best  is  that  of  an  egg  placed  with  its  narrow  end  undermost,  and  truncated  both  above 
and  below ;  the  ground  plot  or  bottom  of  the  kiln  being  compressed  so  as  to  give  an 
elliptical  section,  with  an  eye  or  drafi-hole  towards  each  end  of  that  ellipse.  A  kiln 
thus  arched  in  above  gives  a  reverberatory  heat  to  the  upper  materials,  and  also  favours 
their  fiilUng  freely  down  in  proportion  as  the  finished  lime  is  raked  out  below ;  advan- 
tages which  the  conical  form  does  not  afford.  The  size  of  the  draft-notes  for  extracting 
the  quicklime,  should  be  proportionate  to  the  sixe  of  the  kiki,  in  order  to  admit  a  suffi- 
cient current  of  air  to  ascend  with  the  smoke  and  flame,  which  is  found  to  facilitate 
the  extrication  of  the  carbonic  acid.  The  kilns  are  called  parpetumi,  because  the  operation 
is  carried  on  continuously  as  tongas  the  building  lasts;  and  draw^Uns,  from  the  mode  of 
discharging  them  by  raking  out  the  lime  into  carts  placed  against  the  draft-holes.  Three 
bushels  of  calcined  limestone,  or  lime-shells,  are  produced  on  an  average  for  every  bushel 
of  coals  consumed.  Such  kilns  should  be  built  up  against  the  face  of  a  cliff,  so  that 
easy  access  may  be  gained  to  the  mouth  fat  charging,  by  making  a  rioping  cart  road  to 
the  top  of  the  bank. 
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Fign.  167,  868,  869,  870.  rc|irMeiit  the  Unu-JkOu  of  Riidendorf  omt  Berlin,  upon  tb* 
continuous  plan,  excellently  oonttmcted  for  coonomising  fuel.  It  is  triple,  and  yields  a 
threefold  product  Fig.  869.  is  a  Ttew  of  it  as  seen  from  aboye ;  Jig,  87a,  the  elevatioD 
and  general  appearance  of  one  side;  Jfy  867.  •  Tertical  iectioo,  and  Jig.  868.  the  ground 
plan  in  the  line  a  b  c  d  of  Jig.  867.  The  inner  shaft /^.  868.  has  the  form  of  two  truncated 
cone%  with  their  larger  circular  ends  applied  to  each  other;  it  has  the  greatest  width  at 
the  level  of  the  fire-door  b,  where  it  is  6  feet  in  diameter;  it  is  luvrower  below  at  the 
discharge  door,  and  at  the  top  oriflee,  where  it  is  about  6  feet  in  diameter.  The  interior 
wall  </,  of  the  upper  shaft  is  built  with  hewo  stones,  to  the  height  of  S8  feet,  and  below 
that  for  25  feet,  with  fire-bricks  df  <f ,  laid  stepwise.  This  inner  wall  is  surrounded  with 
a  mantle  e,  of  limestone,  but  between  the  two  there  is  a  small  vacant  space  of  a  few 
inches  filled  with  ashes,  in  order  to  allow  of  the  expansion  of  the  interior  with  heat 
taking  place  without  shattering  the  mass  of  the  building. 

The  fire-grate,  6,  consists  of  fire-tiles,  whieh  at  the  middle,  where  the  single  pieces 
press  together,  lie  upon  an  arehed  support  /.  The  fire-door  is  also  arched,  and  u  secured 
by  fire-tiles.  ^  is  the  iron  door  in  firont  of  that  orifice.  The  tiles  which  form  the  grate 
have  3  or  4  slits  of  an  inch  wide  for  admitting  the  air,  which  enters  through  the  canal  h. 
The  under  part  of  the  shaft  from  the  fire  to  the  hearth  is  7  feet,  and  the  outer  enclosing 
wall  is  constructed  of  limestone,  the  lining  being  of  fire-bricks.  Here  are  tlie  ash-pit  t, 
the  discharge  outlet  a,  and  the  canal  k,  in  front  of  the  outlet  Each  ash-pit  is  shut  with 
an  iron  door,  which  is  opened  only  when  the  space  i  becomes  filled  witK  ashes.  These 
indeed  are  allowed  to  remain  till  they  get  cool  enough  to  be  removed  without  incon- 
venience. 

The  discharge  outlets  are  also  furnished  with  iron  doors,  which  are  opened  only  for 
taking  out  the  lime,  and  are  carefully  luted  with  loam  during  the  burning.  The  outer 
walls  /  m  n  of  the  kiln,  are  not  essentially  neeessutry,  but  convenient,  because  they  aflTord 
room  for  the  lime  to  lie  in  the  lower  floor,  and  the  ftiel  in  the  second.  The  several 
stories  are  formed  of  groined  arches  o,  and  platforms p,  covered  over  with  limestone  slabs. 
In  the  third  and  fourth  stories  the  workmen  lodge  at  night  See^.  870.  Some  enter 
their  apartments  by  the  upper  door  q;  others  by  the  lower  door  «.  r  is  one  of  the 
chimneys  for  the  several  fireplaces  of  the  workmen.     <, «,  e  are  stairs. 

As  the  limestone  is  introduced  at  top,  the  mouth  of  the  kiln  is  surrounded  with  a 
strong  iron  balustrade  to  prevent  the  danger  of  the  people  tumbling  in.  The  platform  is 
laid  with  rails  v,  for  the  Waggons  of  limestone,  drawn  by  horses,  to  run  upon,  x  is 
another  railway,  leading  to  another  kiln.  Such  kilns  are  named  after  the  number  of 
their  fire-doors,  single^  twofold,  threefold,  fourfold,  &c. ;  from  three  to  five  being  the 
most  usual.  ^  The  outer  form  of  the  kiln  also  is  determined  by  the  number  of  the 
furnaces ;  being  a  truucftted  pyramid  of  equal  sides;  and  in  the  middle  of  each  alternate 
side  there  is  a  fireplace,  and  a  discharge  outlet  A  cubic  foot  of  limestone  requires  for 
burning,  one  and  five-twelfths  of  a  cubic  foot  of  wood,  and  one  and  a  half  of  turf. 

When  the  kiln  is  to  be  set  in  action,  it  is  filled  with  rough  limestones,  to  the  height 
c  D,  or  to  the  level  of  the  firing;  a  wood  fire  is  kindled  in  a,  and  kept  up  till  the  lime  is 
calcined.  Upon  this  mass  of  quicklime,  a  fresli  quantity  of  limestones  is  introduced,  not 
thrown  in  at  the  mouth,  but  let  down  in  buckets,  till  the  kiln  be  quite  full ;  while  over 
the  top  a  cone  of  limestones  is  piled  up,  about  4  feet  high«  A  turf- fire  is  now  kindled 
in  the  furnaces  b,  Whenever  the  upper  stones  are  well  calcined,  the  lime  under  the 
fire-Ievd  is  taken  out  the  superior  column  falls  in,  a  new  cone  is  piled  up,  and  the 
process  goes  on  thus  without  interruption,  and  without  the  necessity  of  once  putting  a  fire 
into  a ;  for  in  the  space  c  b,  the  lime  must  be  always  well  calcined.  The  discharge  of 
lime  takes  place  every  12  hours,  and  it  amounts  at  each  time  in  a  threefold  kiln,  to  from 
20  to  24  Prussian  tonnei  of  6  imperial  bushels  each ;  or  to  ISO  bushels  imperial  upon 
the  average.  It  is  found  by  experience  that  fresh-broken  limestone  which  contains  a 
little  moisture,  calcines  more  readily  than  what  has  been  dried  by  exposure  for  some 
time  to  the  air;  m  consequence  of  the  vapour  of  water  promoting  the  escape  of  the 
carbonic  acid  gas;  a  fact  well  exemplified  in  distilling  essential  oils,  aa  oil  of  tur- 
pentine and  naphtha,  which  come  over  with  the  steam  of  water,  at  upwards  of  100<>  Fahr, 
below  their  natural  term  of  ebullition.  Six  bushels  of  Riidersdorf  quicklime  weigh  fipom 
980  to  306  poundsr 

When  coals  are  used  for  fuel  in  a  well^onstructed  perpetual  or  draw-kiln,  about  1 
measure  of  them  should  sufiiee  for  4  or  5  of  limestone. 

'   The  most  extensive  employment  of  quicklime  is  in  agriculture,  on  which  subject  in- 
structive deUils  are  given  in  LandmCt  Entyckpcediaa  of  Agriculture  and  Gardening, 

Quicklime  is  employed  in  a  multitude  of  preparations  subservient  to  the  arts ;  for 
clarifying  the  juice  of  the  sugar-cane  and  the  beet-root ;  for  purifying  coal  gas ;  for 
rendering  the  potash  and  soda  of  commerce  caustic  in  tlie  soap  manufacture,  and  in  the 
bleaching  of  linen  and  cotton ;  for  purifying  animal  nuittcrs  before  dissolving  out  their 
gelatine ;  for  clearing  hides  of  their  hain  in  tanneries ;  for  extracting  the  pure  volatile 
ulkali  from  muriate  or  sulphate  of  ammonia ;  for  rendering  confined  portions  of  air 
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very  dry  ;  for  stopping  the  leakage  of  stone  reservoirs,  when  mixed  with  clay  and  thrown 
into  the  water  j  for  making  a  powerful  lute  with  white  of  egg  or  serum  of  blood  ;  for 
preparing  a  depilatory  pommade  with  sulphuret  of  arsenic,  &c.  Lime  water  is  used  in 
medicine,  and  quicklime  is  of  general  use  in  chemical  researches.  Next  to  agriculture 
the  most  extensive  application  of  quicklime  is  to  Mortae-Cxjcxnts,  which  see. 

LINEN.     See  Flax,  and  Tkxtili  Fabbics. 

Liken  distinguished  from  cotion, — Cotton  may  be  distinguished  from  linen  or  flax  by 
immersing  the  former,  well  washed  and  dried,  for  about  a  minute  in  strone  sulphuric 
acid.  It  is  then  to  be  withdrawn  and  washed  with  water  containing  a  little  alkali, 
llie  cotton  will  dissolve  as  a  gummy  mass,  while  the  linen  will  retain  its  thready 
texture. 

LINSEED  {Grctins  de  Hn,  Fr. ;  Ijcinsame,  Germ.);  contains  in  its  dry  state,  II '265 
of  oil ;  0*146  of  wax ;  2*488  of  a  soft  resin;  0*550  of  a  colouring  resinous  matter; 
0*926  of  a  yellowish  substance  analogous  to  tannin  ;  6*154  of  gum  ;  15*12  of  vegetable 
mucilage;  1*48  of  starch  ;  2*938  of  gluten;  2*782  of  albumine  ;  10*884  of  saccharine 
extractive ;  44*382  of  envelopes,  including  some  vegetable  mucilage.  It  contains  also 
free  acetic  acid ;  some  acetate,  sulphate,  and  muriate  of  potash,  phosphate  and  sulphate 
of  lime;  phosphate  of  magnesia;  and  silica.     See  Oils,  Uvctuous. 

LINSEED  AND  FLAXSEED.  Imported,  for  home  consumption,  in  1850, 
608,984  quarters;  in  1851,  630,471  qrs. ;  duty  free. 

LINSEED  OIL,  drying  without  hsai.  When  linseed  oil  is  carefully  agitated  with 
vinegar  of  lead  (tribasic  acetate  of  lead)  and  the  mixture  allowed  to  dear  by  settling, 
a  copious  white  cloudy  precipitate  forms,  containing  oxide  of  lead,  whilst  the  raw  oil  is 
converted  into  a  drying  oil  of  a  pale  straw  colour,  forming  an  excellent  varnish,  which, 
when  applied  in  thin  layers,  dries  perfectly  in  twenty  .four  hours.  It  contains  from 
four  to  five  per  cent,  of  oxide  of  lead  in  solution.  The  following  proportions  appear  to 
be  the  most  advantageous  for  iu  preparations. 

In  a  bottle  containing  4}  pinta  of  rain  water,  18  ounces  of  neutral  acetate  of  lead  are 
placed,  and  when  the  solution  is  complete,  18  ounces  of  litharge  in  a  very  fine  powder 
are  added ;  the  whole  is  then  allowed  to  stand  in  a  moderately  warm  place,  frequently 
agitating  it  to  assist  the  solution  of  the  litharge.  This  solution  nuty  be  considered  as 
complete  when  no  more  small  scales  are  apparent  The  deposit  of  a  shining  white 
colour  (sexbasic  acetate  of  lead)  may  be  separated  by  filtration.  This  conversion  of 
the  neutral  acetate  of  lead  into  vinegar  of  lead,  by  means  of  litharge  and  water,  is 
effected  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  if  the  mixture  be  heated  to  ebullition.  AVhen 
heat  is  not  applied,  the  process  will  usually  take  three  or  four  days.  The  solution  of 
vinegar  of  lead,  or  tribasic  acetate  of  lead,  thus  formed,  is  sufiicient  for  the  preparation 
of  22  lbs.,  of  drying  oil.  For  this  purpose,  tbe  solution  is  diluted  with  an  ^ual  volume 
of  rain  water,  and  to  it  is  gradually  added,  with  constant  agitation^  82  lbs.  of  oil,  with 
which  18  ounces  of  litharge  have  previously  been  mixed. 

When  the  points  of  contact  between  the  lead  solution  and  the  oil  have  been  fre- 
quently renewed  by  agitation  of  tbe  mixture  three  or  four  times  a  day,  and  the  mixture 
allowed  to  settle  in  a  warm  place,  the  limpid  straw-coloured  oil  rises  to  the  surGice, 
leaving  a  copious  whitish  deposit.  The  watery  solution  rendered  clear  by  filtration* 
contains  intact  all  the  acetate  of  lead  first  employed,  and  may  be  used  in  the  next  oiiera- 
tion,  after  the  addition  to  it  as  before  of  1 8  ounces  of  litbarge. 

By  filtration  through  paper  or  cotton  the  oil  may  be  obtained  as  limpid  as  water 
and  by  exposure  to  the  light  of  the  sun  it  may  also  be  bleached. 

Should  a  drying  oil  be  required  absolutely  free  from  lead,  it  may  be  obtained  by  the 
addition  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  the  above,  when,  on  being  allowed  to  stand,  a 
deposit  of  sulphate  of  lead  will  take  place,  and  the  clear  oil  may  he  obtained  free  from 
all  trace  of  lead. 

LINTyor  Surgery,  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  patent  by  Mr.  Tliomas  Ross,  of 
Coleman  Street,  which  consista  in  the  employment  of  peculiarly  constructed  scrapers 
for  braiding  the  surfiice  of  the  linen  cloth,  and  producing  a  pile  or  nap  upon  it  The 
scrapers  are  worked  by  a  rotary  motion. 

Instead  of  rotary  scrapers,  a  reciprocating  pendulous  movement  is  sometimes  applied 
to  a  single  scraper.  Chisel-formed  blades  are  claimed  by  the  patentee  as  scrapers  for 
raising  the  pile,  by  working  with  the  bevel  edges  forwards,  so  as  to  scrape  and  not  to 
cut  the  fabric  He  has  in  the  rotary  form  a  ledge  or  bed  concentric  with  the  axis  of 
the  scraper,  which  he  also  claims ;  both  of  which  seem  to  be  serviceable.  Tbe  details 
and  figures  may  be  seen  in  NewtonCs  Journal  xxxvii.  301. 

LIQUATION  (Eng.  and  Fr.  ;  Saigeruna,  Germ.)  ;  is  tbe  process  of  sweiiting  out 
by  a  regulated  heat  from  an  alloy  an  easily  uisible  metal  from  the  interstices  of  a  metj^l 
difficult  of  fusion.  licad  and  antimony  are  the  metals  most  commonly  subjected  to 
liquation ;  the  former  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off  by  a  superior  afiSnity  the  silver 
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present  in  miy  complex  alloy,  a  luhject  dlicusMd  under  Siltcr;  tlie  latter  will  Im 

considered  here,  as  referred  to  from  the  article  Amtimont. 

Figa,  871,  87 S^  173.  represent  the  celebrated  antiinonial  liquation  furnaces  of  Malboae* 
~  in  the  department  of  Ard^che,  in  Pranee.     Fig. 

871  is  a  ground  plan  token  at  the  level  of  the 
dratiglit  holes  g  g,/ig,  872.,  and  of  the  dotted  line 
B  p ;  Hg,  872.  is  a  Tertical  section  through  the 
dotted  line  a  i,  of  ^.  871. ;  and  fig,  873.  is  m 
▼ertical  section  through  the  dotted  line  c  d  of 
'B  fig,  871.  In  the  three  figures,  tlie  same  letters 
denote  like  objects,  a,  6,  e  are  three  grates  upon 
the  same  level  above  the  floor  of  the  works,  4{ 
Ibet  long,  by  10)  inches  broad ;  between  which 
are  two  rectangular  galleries,  d  e,  which  pass 
transversely  through  the  whole  furnace,  and  lie 
at  a  level  of  IS  inches  above  the  ground.     They 


are  separated  by  two  walls  from  the  three  fire  places.  The  walls  have  three  open* 
ings,  /,  g.  A,  alternately  placed  for  the  flames  to  play  through.  The  ends  of  these 
galleries  are  shut  in  with  iron  doors  t,  t,  containing  peep  holes.  In  each  gallery  are  two 
conical  cast-iron  crucibles  k  k,  into  which  the  Mqwxtimg  sulphurct  of  antimony  drops. 
Their  height  is  from  12  to  14  inches;  the  width  of  the  mouth  is  10  inches,  that  of  the 
bottom  is  6,  and  the  thickness  four-tenths  of  an  inch.  They  are  coated  over  with  fire-clay, 
to  prevent  the  sulphuret  from  acting  upon  them;  and  they  stand  upon  cast-iron  pedestals 
trith  projecting  ears,  to  fiwiliute  their  removal  from  the  gallery  or  platform.  Both  of 
these  galleries  are  lined  with  tiles  of  fire-clay  /  If  which  also  serve  as  supports  to  the 
t^ertical  liquation  tubes  m  m,  made  of  the  same  clay.  The  tiles  are  somewhat  curved 
towards  the  middle,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  lower  ends  of  these  tubes,  and  have 
a  small  hole  at  n,  through  which  the  liquid  sulphuret  flows  down  into  the  crucible. 

The  liquation  tubes  are  conical,  the  internal  diameter  at  top  being  10  inches,  at 
lM>ttom  8 ;  the  length  fully  40  inches,  and  the  thickness  six-tenths  of  au  inch.  They  have 
at  their  lower  en£  notches  or  slits,  (Kfig.  873.,  from  3  to  5  inches  long,  which  look  out- 
wards, to  make  them  accessible  firom  the  front  and  back  part  of  the  furnaces  through 
vmall  conical  openings  />  p,  in  the  walls.  These  are  closed  during  the  operstion  with 
clay  stoppers,  and  are  opened  only  when  the  gangue,  rubbish,  and  cinders  are  to  be  raked 
out.  The  liquation  tubes  pass  across  the  arch  of  the  furnace  q  9,  the  space  of  the  arch 
being  wider  than  the  tubes ;  they  are  shut  In  at  top  with  fire-covers  rr.  «  «,  the  middle 
part  of  the  arch,  immediately  under  the  middle  grate,  is  barrel-shaped,  so  that  both 
arches  are  abutted  together.  The  flames,  after  playing  round  about  the  sides  of  the 
liquation  tubes,  pass  off  through  three  openings  and  flues  into  the  chimney  t,  about  13 
feet  high ;  «,  being  the  one  opening,  and  v,  the  two  others,  which  are  provided  with 
register  plates.  In  front  of  the  furnace  is  a  smoke  flue  v,  to  carry  off  the  sulphureous 
vapours  exhaled  during  the  clearing  out  of  the  rubbish  and  slag ;  anotlier  x,  begins 
over  y  y,  at  the  top  of  the  tubes ;  a  wall  ar,  separates  the  smoke  flue  into  halves,  so 
that  the  workmen  upon  the  one  side  may  not  be  incommoded  by  the  fumes  of  the  other. 
This  wall,  connects  at  the  same  time  the  front  flue  w  with  the  chimney  t.  a'  a!  and 
V  h'  are  iron  and  wooden  bearer  beams  and  rods  for  strengthening  the  smokc-fluc.   e'  d 
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are  arches  upon  both  sides  of  the  furnace,  which  become  narrower  from  without  inwards, 
and  are  closed  with  well-fitted  plates  dl  d'.  They  senre,  in  particular  circumstances,  to 
allow  the  interior  to  be  inspected,  and  to  see  if  either  of  the  liquation  furnaces  be  out  of 
order. 

Each  tube  being  charged  with  about  500  lbs.  of  the  antimonial  ore,  previously 
warmed  upon  the  roof  of  the  furnace,  in  a  short  time  the  sulphuret  of  a  blue  colour 
begins  to  flow  out  ^Whenever  the  liquation  ceases,  the  cinders  are  raked  out  by  the 
side  openings,  and  the  tubes  are  charged  afresh.  The  luted  iron  crucibles  are  suffered 
to  become  three-fourths  full,  are  then  drawn  out  from  the  galleries,  left  to  cool,  and 
emptied.  The  ingots  weigh  about  85  pounds.  The  charging  is  renewed  every  three 
hours,  and,  when  tlie  process  is  in  good  train,  100  lbs.  of  sulphuret  of  antimony  are 
obtained  every  hour.  The  average  duration  of  the  tubes  is  S  weeks,  though  in  some 
cases  it  may  be  40  days.  The  product  from  the  ore  is  from  40  to  50  per  cent.  The 
above  plan  of  operation  is  remarkable  for  the  small  consumption  of  fuel,  the  economy  of 
labour,  and  the  complete  exhaustion  of  the  ore. 

LIQUEURS,  LIQUORISTE;  names  given  by  the  French  to  liquors  compounded 
of  alcohol,  water,  sugar,  and  different  aronuttic  substances;  and  to  the  person  who  com- 
pounds them.     I  shidl  insert  here  a  few  of  their  most  approved  recipes. 

Infitsum  of  the  peeb  offhtits, — The  outer  skin  pared  off  with  a  sharp  knife,  is  to  be 
dropped  into  a  bard  glased  jar,  containing  alcohol  of  34^  B.,  diluted  with  half  its  bulk 
of  water,  and  the  whole  is  to  be  transferred  into  well-corked  carboys.  After  an  infusion 
of  six  weeks,  with  occasional  agitation,  the  aromatixed  spirit  is  to  be  distilled  off.  In 
this  way  are  prepared  the  liquors  of  cedrat,  lemons,  oranges,  Hmettea  (a  sort  o^sweet 
lemon),  pancim  (the  large  citron),  berg^amots,  &c. 

Imfiuiim  of  aromatic  seeis.— .These  must  be  pounded,  put  into  a  carboy,  along  with 
alcohol  diluted  as  above,  infused  with  agitation  for  six  weeks,  and  then  distilled. 

InfrntUm  ofaromatie  voodk  are  made  in  the  same  way. 

The  liquorist  should  not  bring  his  infusions  and  tinctures  into  the  market  till  six 
nK>nths  after  their  distillation. 

Liqueurs  have  different  titles,  according  to  their  mode  of  febrication. 

Thus  waUrt  are  liquors  apparently  devoid  of  viscidity ;  crsaisu  and  mh  possess  It  in 
a  high  degree. 

Water  oi cedrat,  is  made  by  dissolving  six  pounds  of  sugar  in  seven  quarts  of  water; 
adding  t#o  quarts  of  spirit  of  eedratf  and  one  of  spirit  of  citron.  Boil  the  whole  for  a 
minute,  and  filter  hot  through  a  proper  bag.  Set  it  for  a  considerable  time  aude  in  a 
corked  carboy,  before  it  be  bottled. 

Oil  or  cream  of  cedrat  —  Take  eight  quarts  of  river  water,  two  of  spirit  of  cedrat,  on» 
of  spirit  of  citron,  and  as  much  rich  syrup  as  is  necessary  to  give  the  mixture  an  oily 
consistence.  Stir  it  well  and  set  it  aside  in  carboys.  Shovdd  it  be  at  all  clouded,  it  must 
be  filtered  till  it  be  perfectly  pellucid. 

Babn  of  Afofcieoa,  is  made  by  infusing  for  ten  days,  in  a  carboy  capable  of  holding 
fully  feur  gallons,  10  pounds  of  spirits  of  18^  B.,  4  pounds  of  white  sugar,  4  pounds  of 
river  water,  4  drachms  of  pounded  cloves^  and  48  grains  of  pounded  mace.  The  mix-^ 
ture  is  to  be  shaken  3  or  4  times  daily,  coloured  with  caramel  (burnt  sugar),  filtered  at 
the  end  of  ten  days,  and  set  aside  in  bottles. 

Tdora  of  the  widow  of  Malabar,  are  compounded  with  the  preceding  quantity  of  spirits^ 
sugar,  and  water,  adding  4  drachms  of  ground  cinnamon,  48  grains  of  doves,  and  a  like 
quantity  of  mace,  both  in  powder.     It  may  be  slightly  coloured  with  caramel. 

Tke  delight  of  the  Mandariiu, — Take  spirit,  sugar,  and  water,  as  above,  adding  4 
drachms  of  anieum  Chinm  (  Gingi),  as  much  ambretta  (seeds  of  the  h&neetu  abebnoechve, 
Lin.)  all  in  powder ;  2  drachms  of  safflower. 

7%e  eight  of  love,  — Take  spirits,  water,  and  sugar,  as  above.  Perfume  with  essence 
(otto)  of  roses ;  give  a  very  pale  pink  hue  with  tincture  of  cochineal,  filter  and  bottle  up. 

Crime  de  fnoearoiu.— Add  to  the  spirit,  sugar,  and  water  as  above,  half  a  pound  of 
bitter  almonds,  blanched  and  pounded ;  doves,  cinnamon,  and  mace  in  powder,  of  each 
48  grains.     A  violet  tint  is  given  by  the  tinctures  of  turnsole  and  cochineal. 

Curafoa,  —  Put  into  a  large  bottle  nearly  full  of  alcohol  of  trettte-eix  (34^  Baum^^ 
the  peels  of  six  smooth  Portugal  oranges,  (Seville?)  and  let  them  infuse  for  15  days; 
then  put  into  a  carboy  10  pounds  of  spirits  of  IS^'  B.,  4  pounds  of  white  sugar,  and  4 
pounds  of  river  water.  When  the  sugar  is  dissolved,  add  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the 
orange  zeetee  to  give  flavour,  then  spice  the  whole  with  48  grains  of  cinnamon,  and 
as  much  mace,  both  in  powder.  Lastly  introduce  an  ounce  of  ground  Brazil  wood,  and 
infuse  during  10  days,  agitating  3  or  4  times  daily.  A  pretty  deep  hue  ought  to  be 
given  with  caramel. 

Swise  extract  ofwormwood^  is  compounded  as  follows :  — • 
Tops  of  the  abnnthium  mii^us  4  pounds ; 
Ditto,  absinthium  minus  2  pounds ; 
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each  R  few  grains  at  pleasure ; 


Rodti  of  alngdica. 
Calamus  aroniatleua, 
Seeds  of  the  anittim  Chinmt 
Leaves  of  the  dittany  of  Crete,) 
Aleohol  of  SOP  Bn  four  galloos  Imp. 
Maeerate  these  substances  during  eight  days,  then  distil  by  a  gentle  6 re ;  draw  off  two 
gallons  of  spirits,  and  add  to  it  S  drachms  of  essential  oil  of  anise-seed.  The  two  gallons 
Jeft  in  the  still  senre  for  preparing  the  mlMrary  i/tirituous  MfaUr, 

Of  colouring  the  liqueurs. 

Fellow  is  given  with  the  yellow  colouring  matter  of  sunflower  (eartkaatut),  which  is. 
readily  extracted  by  water. 

Fawn  is  given  by  earamd,  made  by  heating  ground  white  sugar  in  an  iron  spoon  over 
a  charcoal  fire,  till  it  assumes  the  desired  tint,  and  then  pouring  it  into  a  little  cold 
water. 

Bed  is  given  by  cochineal  alone,  or  with  a  little  alum. 

Vtobi  is  given  by  good  litmus  (turnsole). 

Blue  amd  grttm,  — Sulphate  of  indigo  gives  the  first  After  saturating  it  nearly  with 
chalk,  alcohol  being  digested  upon  it,  bMoraes  blue.  This  tincture  mixed  with  that  of 
earthamus  fortns  a  good  green. 

LI  QUID  AMBER,  u  obtained  firom  the  Uquidambar  tiyraeiJUuit  a  tree  which  growa 
in  Mexico^  Louisiana,  and  Virginia.  Some  specimens  are  thin,  like  oil,  and  others  are 
thickish,  like  turpentine.  It  is  transparent,  amber  coloured,  has  an  agreeable  and 
powerlUl  smell*  and  an  aromatic  taste,  which  feels  pungent  in  the  throat.  Boiling 
alcohol  dissolves  it  almost  entirely.  It  contains  a  good  deal  of  benxoie  acid,  some  of 
which  effloresces  whenever  the  liquidamber  hardens  with  keeping. 

LITHARGE.  (Eng.  and  Fr. ;  Glatte,  Oerm. ) ;  is  the  fused  yellow  protoxide  of  lead*, 
which  on  cooling  passes  into  a  mass  consisting  of  small  six-sided  plates,  of  a  reddisli 
yellow  colour,  and  semitransparent.  It  genersfiy  contains  more  or  less  red  lead,  whence 
the  variations  of  its  colour ;  and  carbonic  acid,  especially  when  it  has  been  exposed  to 
the  air  for  some  tim&     See  Lkad  and  SiLvia,  for  its  mode  of  preparation. 

LITHI  A,  is  a  simple  earthy  or  alkaline  substance,  discovered  not  many  years  ago  in 
the  minerals  called  petalite  and  triphane.  It  is  white,  very  caustic,  reddens  litmus,  and 
red  cabbage,  and  saturates  acids  with  great  fkcility.  When  exposed  to  the  air  it 
attracts  humidity  and  carbonic  acid.  It  is  more  soluble  in  water  than  baryta ;  and  has 
such  a  strong  affinity  for  it  as  to  be  obtained  only  in  the  state  of  a  hydrate.  It  forma 
neutral  salts  with  all  the  acids.  It  is  most  remarkable  for  its  power  of  acting  upon  or 
corroding  platinum. 

LITHIUM,  is  the  metallic  basis  of  lithia;  the  latter  substance  consists  of  100  of 
metal,  and  123  of  oxygen. 

LITHOGRAPHIC  PRESS.  The  lithographic  press  in  common  use  has  long 
been  regarded  as  a  very  inadequate  machine.  The  amount  of  manual  power  required 
to  work  it,  aud  the  slow  spe^  at  which,  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances, 
copies  can  be  produced,  disables  lithography  in  ita  competition  with  letter-press.  A 
career  of  brilliant  success  has  attended  the  eiforta  of  scientific  men  towards  speed  and 
perfection  in  this  latter  branch  of  the  art ;  and  the  present  printing  machines  surpass 
the  hand-press  somewhat  in  the  same  ratio,  as  does  our  express  speed  the  jog-trot  of  our 
forefathers.     The  engravings  annexed  will  serve  to  illustrate  Messrs.  Napier  &  Sons* 


improvemente  upon  the  lithographic  press.  The  machine  is  arranged  to  be  driven  by 
steam  power;  has  belts,  "crossed*  and  •*  open,"  supposed  to  be  in  connexion  with  the 
engine,  and  to  run  upon  the  pulleys  a,  b,  c.    Tlie  crank  pulley^  b,  is  fixed  on  the  screw- 
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spindle  i>,  and  die  other  two  work  loose,  or  **  dead,"  on  the  same  spindle ;  these  bands 
•with  their  strikinff  forks,  o,  are  arranged  so  as  to  be  brought  alternately  upon  the 
fixed  pulley,  %  and  thus  a  reversing  motion  is  given  to  the  screw.  The  nut  iif  which 
the  screw  works  is  fixed  to  a  orosspiece  x,  which  braces  the  side  frames  F,  r,  together  at 
bottom,  while  the  bar  g,  performs  the  same  ofiice  at  top ;  the  scraperbox,  h,  is  sustained 
between  these  firames  at  bearings  i,  and  is  so  fitted  as  to  work  freely.  To  support  the 
frames  and  scraper-box  independent  of  the  screw  and  maintain  them  in  position,  allow- 
ing freedom  of  action,  the  rollers  j,  j,  are  provided,  which  run  in  the  planed  recesses, 
X,  along  the  top  of  the  main  standards  u 

The  machine  is  shown  with  its  tympan  down,  ready  for  starting ;  this  is  eflTected  by 
pressing  lightly  npon  the  lever,  6,  which  raises  a  catch,  and  allows  the  weight  m,  to 
descend  in  the  direction  of  itq  present  inclination,  and  act  upon  the  connections  with  the 
striliing  forks,  so  as  to  bring  one  of  the  bands  upon  the  fitst  pulley,  a,  and  make  the 
scraper  and  its  frames,  more  forward.  The  return  is  caused  by  the  liname,  f,  coming  in 
contact  with  a  stop  c,  which,  yielding,  acts  upon  the  striking  forks  by  its  bar  d,  upon 
which  it  may  be  atiy  usted  to  give  the  travel  required.  On  the  return  being  accomplbbcd 
the  machine  stops  itself  by  a  striking  action  against  stop,  c,  the  catch,  b,  falling  in  to 
prevent  the  weight  descending  to  its  full  Ihrow,  and  thus  retaining  the  two  bands  upon 
the  two  dead  pulleys,  a  and  c,  while  the  machine  is  prepared  for  another  impression. 

The  action  of  the  scraper  is  peculiar  and  novel ;  it  is  balanced,  so  that  its  tendency  is 
to  remain  slightly  raised,  but  in  its  forward  movement,  and  at  the  poipt  desired,  it  is 
made  to  descend  by  a  stop  fixed  upon  the  top  of  the  main  standard,  l,  into  a  position 
vertical,  or  nearly  so,  in  which  position  it  is  retained  by  its  own  onward  progress  against 
strong  abutments  projecting  from  the  frames,  r ;  on  the  return  it  resumes  its  raiiied  positiop 
and  passes  back  without  impediment.  The  scraper  mav  be  adjusted  to  give  the  pressure 
desired,  or  the  table  on  which  the  stone  is  placed  regulated  by  screws. 

The  advantages  embodied  in  this  machine  will  be  at  once  recognised  by  those  in« 
terested.  The  pulling  down  of  the  scraper,  and  the  labour  and  inconvenience  attendant 
upon  that  operation,  are  entirely  superseded  by  tlie  simple  and  effectual  valve-like 
movement  just  explained,  which  forms  the  ground  work  of  this  combination,  although 
it  will  alike  apply  to  the  press  work  by  hand,  and  is  the  most  striking  novelty  in  the 
machine. 

LITHOGRAPHY.  Though  tliis  subject  belongs  rather  to  the  arts  of  taste  and  design 
than  to  productive  manufactures,  its  chemical  principles  fall  within  the  province  of  this 
Dictionary. 

The  term  lUhogrmphjf  is  derived  from  AiOor,  a  s^om,  and  ypa^  wtUing^  and  designates 
the  art  of  throwing  off  impressions  upon  paper,  of  figures  and  writing  previously  traced 
upon  stone.     The  processes  x>f  this  art  are  founded  t  — 

1 .  Upon  the  adhesion  to  a  smoothly-polished  limestone,  of  an  encaustic  fat  which 
forms  the  lines  or  traces. 

2.  Upon  the  power  acquired  by  the  parts  penetrated  by  this  encaustic,  of  attracting 
to  themselves,  and  becoming  covered  with  a  printer*s  ink,  having  linseed  oil  for  its  basis. 

S.  Upon  the  interposition  of  a  film  of  water,  which  prevenu  the  adhesion  of  the 
ink  in  all  the  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  stone  not  impregnated  with  the  encaustic 

4.  Lastly,  upon  a  pressure  applied  by  the  stone,  such  as  to  transfer  to  paper  the 
greater  part  of  the  ink  which  covers  the  greasy  tracings  of  the  encaustic. 

The  lithographic  stones  of  the  best  quolity  are  still  procured  from  the  quarry  of 
Solenhofen,  a  village  at  no  great  distance  from  Munich,  where  this  mode  of  printing 
bad  its  birth.  They  resemble  in  their  aspect  the  yellowisli  white  Has  of  Batli,  but  their 
geological  place  is  much  higher  than  the  lias.     Abundant  quarries  of  these  fine-grained 
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limestonei  ooeur  In  the  oouoty  of  Pappcnheim,  along  the  banks  of  Ihe  Danube,  |>re- 
■enting  slabs  of  erery  required  degree  of  tbicknesB,  puted  by  regular  seams,  and  ready 
for  remoral  with  very  little  Tiolenoe.  The  good  quality  of  a  litliographie  itone  is  ge- 
nerally denoted  by  the  following  ebaraeters ;  Its  hue  is  of  a  yellowish  gray,  and  uniform 
throughout;  it  is  ftee  from  Yein&i  fibres,  and  spots ;  a  steel  point  makes  an  impressicMi 
on  it  with  difficulty ;  and  the  splinters  broken  off  from  it  by  the  hammer  display  a  ooo* 
choidal  fracture. 

The  Munich  stones  are  retailed  on  the  spot  in  slabs  or  layers  of  equal  thickness » 
they  are  Quarried  with  the  aid  of  a  saw,  so  as  to  sacrifice  as  little  as  pomible  of  the  ir> 
regular  edges  of  the  rectangular  tables  or  plates.  One  of  the  broad  faces  is  then  dressed, 
and  coarsely  smoothed,  llie  thickness  of  these  stones  is  nearly  proportional  to  their 
other  dimensions;  and  varies  ftt>m  If  inches  to  S  inches. 

In  each  lithographic  establishment,  the  stones  receive  dieir  finishing,  dressing,  and 
polishing;  which  are  performed  like  the  grinding  and  polishing  of  mirror  plate.  The 
work  is  done  by  hand,  by  rubbing  circularly  a  moveable  slab  over  another  cemented 
in  a  horisontal  position,  with  fine  sifted  sand  and  water  interposed  between  the  two. 
The  style  of  work  that  the  stone  is  intended  to  produce  determines  the  kind  of  polish 
that  it  should  get.  For  crayon  drawing  the  stone  should  be  merely  grained  more  or 
less  ftmM  according  to  the  foncy  of  the  draughtsman.  The  higher  the  finish  of  the  sur* 
fiue,  the  softer  are  the  drawings ;  but  the  printing  process  becomes  sooner  pagty^  and  a 
smaller  number  of  impressions  can  be  taken.  Work*  in  ink  require  the  stone  to  be  more 
softened  down,  and  finally  polished  with  pumiee  and  a  little  water.  The  stones  thus 
prepared  are  packed  for  use  with  white  paper  interposed  between  their  &ces. 

IMho^rapUc  crajfom,^—  Fine  lithographic  prints  cannot  be  obtained  unless  the  crayons 
possess  every  requisite  quality.  The  ingredients  componng  them  ought  to  be  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  adhere  strongly  to  the  stone,  both  after  the  drawing  has  undergone  the 
preparation  of  the  acid,  and  during  the  press-work.  They  should  be  hard  enough  to 
admit  of  a  fine  point,  and  trace  delicate  lines  without  risk  of  breaking.  The  following 
composition  has  been  successfully  employed  for  crayons  by  MM.  Bernard  and  Oelaruc^ 
at  Paris:  — 

Pure  wax,  (first  quality)  -  -    4 

Dry  white  tallow  soap  •  •     S 

White  tallow    -  •  .  -8 

Gum  lac  •  •  -  •    S 

Lamp  black,  enough  to  give  a  dark  tint      1 
Occasionally  copal  varnish         •  -1 

The  wax  is  to  be  melted  over  a  gentle  fire,  and  the  lac  broken  to  bits  is  then  to  be 
added  by  degrees,  stirring  all  the  while  with  a  spatula ;  the  soap  is  next  introduced  in 
fine  shavings;  and  when  the  mixture  of  these  substances  is  very  intimately  accomplished, 
the  copal-varnish,  incorporated  with  the  lamp  black,  is  poured  in.  The  heat  and 
agitation  are  continued  till  the  paste  has  acquired  a  suitable  consistence ;  which  may 
be  recognised  by  taking  out  a  little  of  it,  letting  it  cool  on  a  plate,  and  trying  its 
quality  with  a  penknife.  This  composition,  on  being  cut,  should  afford  brittle  slices. 
The  boiling  may  be  quickened  by  setting  the  rising  vai>ours  on  fire,  whidi  increases  the 
temperature,  and  renders  the  exhalations  less  offensive.  XVhen  ready,  it  is  to  be  poured 
into  a  brass  mould,  msde  of  two  semi-cylinders  joined  together  by  clasps  or  rings, 
forming  between  them  a  cylindric  tube  of  the  crayon  siifee.  The  mould  should  be  pre- 
viously smeathed  with  a  greasy  cloth. 

M.  Lasteyrie  prescribes  a  more  simple  composition,  said  to  be  equally  fit  for  the 
lithographer's  use  t  -^ 

Dried  white  tallow  soap  •  •     6  parts 

White  wax      -  -  -  -     6   — 

Lamp  black     •  -  -  .     i    ^^ 

Tlic  soap  and  tallow  are  to  be  put  into  a  small  goblet  and  covered  up.  When  the 
whole  is  thoroughly  fused  by  beat,  and  no  clots  remain,  the  black  is  gradually  sprmkled 
in  with  careful  stirring. 

Lithographic  ink  u  prepared  nearly  on  the  same  principle :«- 


Wax      - 

-     16  parts. 

Tallow  . 

.       6   —. 

Hard  Ullow  soap 

.       6   *- 

Shell-lac 

.     12   — . 

Mastic  in  tears  - 

-       8    — 

Venice  turpentine 

-       1    — 

Lamp,  black 

.       4    — 
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The  mastic  and  lac,  previously  ground  together,  arc  to  be  heated  with  caro  in  the 
turpentine ;  the  wax  and  Ullow  are  to  be  added  after  they  are  taken  off  the  fire,  and 
when  their  solution  u  effected,  the  soap  shavings  are  to  be  thrown  in.  Lastly,  the  lamp 
black  is  to  be  well  intermixed.  Whenever  the  union  is  accomplished  by  heat,  the 
operation  is  finished  ;  the  liquor  is  left  to  cool  a  little,  then  poured  out  on  Ublea,  and, 
when  cold,  cut  into  square  rods. 

Lithographic  ink  of  good  quality  ought  to  be  susceptible  of  forming  an  emulsion  so 
attenuated,  that  it  may  appear  to  be  dissolved  when  rubbed  upon  a  hard  body  in  dis- 
tilled or  river  water.  It  should  be  flowing  in  the  pen,  not  spreading  on  the  stone ;  ca- 
pable of  forming  delicate  traces,  and  very  black  to  show  its  delineations.  The  most 
essential  quality  of  the  ink  is  to  sink  well  into  the  stone,  so  as  to  re-produce  the  most 
delicate  outlines  of  the  drawing,  and  to  afford  a  great  many  impressions.  It  must 
therefore  be  able  to  resist  the  acid  with  which  the  stone  is  moistened  in  the  preparation, 
without  letting  any  of  its  greasy  matter  escape. 

M.  de  Lasteyrie  sUtes  tliat  after  having  tried  a  great  many  combinations,  he  gives  the 
preference  to  the  following :  — > 

Tallow  soap,  dried        •  •         SO  parta^ 

Maatic,  in  tears  .  .         30  ~. 

White  soda  of  commerce  •        SO  — 

Shell-lac  -  .  -150  — 

Lamp  black      -  -  .         12  — . 

The  soap  u  first  put  into  the  goblet  and  melted  over  the  fire,  to  which  the  lac  being 
added  ftises  immediately ;  the  soda  is  then  introduced,  and  next  the  mastic,  stirring  all 
the  while  with  a  spatula.  A  brisk  fire  is  applied  till  all  these  materials  be  melted  com- 
pletely, when  the  whole  is  poured  out  into  the  mould. 

llie  inks  now  prescribed  may  be  employed  equally  with  the  pen  and  the  hair  pencil, 
for  writings,  black-lead  drawings,  aqua  tinta^  mixed  drawings,  those  which  represent  en- 
gravings on  wood  (woodcuts),  &c.  When  the  ink  is  to  be  used  it  is  to  be  rubbed  down 
with  water,  in  the  manner  of  China  ink,  till  the  shade  be  of  the  requisite  depth.  The 
temperature  of  the  place  ought  to  be  from  84°  to  90°  Fahr.,  or  the  saucer  in  which  the 
ink -stick  is  rubbed  should  be  set  in  a  heated  plate.  No  more  ink  should  be  dissolved 
than  is  to  be  used  at  the  time,  for  it  rarely  keeps  in  the  liquid  state  for  24  hours ;  and 
it  should  be  covered  or  corked  up. 

Autographic  paper,  — -  Autography,  or  the  operation  by  which  a  writing  or  a  drawing 
is  transferred  from  paper  to  atone,  presents  not  merely  a  means  of  abridging  labour,  but 
also  that  of  rwerting  the  writings  or  drawings  into  the  direction  in  which  they  were 
traced,  whilst,  if  executed  directly  upon  the  stone,  the  impression  given  by  it  is 
tifverted.  Hence,  a  writing  upon  stone  must  be  inverted  from  right  to  left  to  obtain 
direct  impressions.  But  the  art  of  writing  tlius  is  tedious  and  difficult  to  acquire, 
while,  by  means  of  the  autographic  paper  and  the  transfer,  proofs  are  obtained  in  the 
same  direction  with  the  writing  and  drawing. 

Autograptne  ink,  —  It  must  be  latter  and  softer  than  that  applied  directly  to  the  stone, 
so  that  though  dry  upon  the  pi^er,  it  may  still  preserve  sufficient  viscidity  to  stick  to 
the  stone  by  mere  pressure. 

To  compose  this  ink,  we  take  — 

White  soap  -  -  .         loO  parts.  . 

White  wax  of  the  best  quality  -         100  — 

Mutton  suet  -  -  -  SO  — 

Shell-lao         -  •  -  .  50  ^ 

Mastic  -  -  -  -  50  — 

Lamp  black    -  -  -  30  or  35  — 

These  materials  are  to  be  melted  as  above  described  for  the  lithographic  ink. 
Liihographic    ink  and  paper,  — >  The    following    recipes   have   been   much    com- 
mended :  — 

Virffin  or  white  wax  •  -8  parts. 

White  soap  •  -  -        S  — 

Shell-lac  -  -  .         2  — 

Lamp  black  -  •  •        S  tablfr-spoonsful. 

PreparatUm,  *—  The  wax  and  soap  are  to  be  melted  together,  and  before  they  become 
to  hot  as  to  take  fire,  the  lamp  black  is  to  be  well  stirred  in  with  a  spatula,  and  then  the 
mixture  is  to  be  allowed  to  bum  fur  30  seconds;  the  flame  being  extinguished,  the  lac  is 
to  be  added  by  degrees,  carefully  stirring  all  the  time  ;  the  vessel  is  to  be  put  upon  the 
fire  once  more  in  order  to  complete  the  combination,  and  till  the  materials  are  either 
kindled  or  nearly  so.  After  the  flame  is  extinguished,  the  ink  must  be  suffered  to  cool 
a  little,  and  then  put  into  the  moulds. 
Vol.  IL  M 
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With  Um  inli  crajom  thiM  madei  liiic*  may  b«  dnwn  m  fine  m  with  the  pohat  of  thm 
graver,  and  at  ftill  as  caa  be  desired,  without  risk  of  iu  ipraeding  ia  the  earriagcu  Its 
traces  will  remain  unchanged  on  paper  for  years  before  being  tran&forred. 

Some  may  think  it  strange  that  there  is  %o  suet  in  tlie  aboTe  eomposition,  but  it  has 
been  found  that  ink  oontaioing  it  is  only  good  when  nsed  eoon  after  it  is  made,  aad  wbesi 
immediately  transferred  to  the  stone,  while  traces  drawn  on  paper  with  the  saet  ink 
become  defectiTe  after  4  or  5  days. 

IMhograpkiG  foptr,  —  Lay  on  the  paper,  S  sueeeesive  eoats  of  sheep-foot  Jelly, 

I  layer  of  white  starch, 
1  layer  of  gamboge^ 

The  first  layer  is  applied  with  a  sponge  dipped  in  the  solution  of  the  hot  jelly,  very 
equally  over  the  whole  surlaee,  but  thin ;  and  if  the  leaf  be  stretched  upon  a  cord,  the 
gelatine  will  be  more  uniform.  T\m  neat  two  eoats  are  to  be  Isid  on,  until  each  is  dry. 
The  layer  of  starch  is  then  to  be  applied  with  a  sponge,  and  it  will  also  be  very  thin 
and  equal.  The  coat  of  gamboge  b  lastly  to  be  applied  in  the  same  way.  When  the 
paper  is  dry,  it  must  be  smoothed  by  passing  it  through  the  lithographio  press ;  and 
the  more  polished  it  is,  the  better  does  it  take  on  the  ink  in  fine  lines. 

TVtmj/cr.  —  When  the  paper  is  moistened*  the  transfer  of  the  ink  from  the  gamboge 
is  perfect  and  infeUible.  llie  starch  separates  from  the  gelatine,  and  if,  after  taking 
the  paper  off*  the  stone,  we  place  it  on  a  white  slab  of  stone,  and  pour  hot  water  over  it, 
it  will  resume  its  primitive  state. 

The  coat  of  gamboge  ought  to  be  laid  on  the  same  day  it  is  dissolved,  as  bj 
keeping  it  becomes  of  an  oily  nature;  in  this  state  it  does  not  ob&truct  the  transfer, 
but  it  gives  a  gloss  to  the  paper  which  renders  the  drawing  or  tracing  more  difficult, 
especially  to  persons  little  habituated  to  lithography. 

The  surch  paste  can  be  employed  only  when  cold,  the  day  after  it  is  made»  and  after 
having  the  skin  removed  from  its  surfiice. 

A  leaf  of  such  lithographic  paper  may  be  made  in  two  minutes. 
^  In  transferring  a  writing,  an  ink  drawing,  or  a  lithographic  crayon,  even  the  impres- 
sion of  a  copper-plate,  to  the  stone,  it  is  necessary,  1.  that  the  impressions  be  made  upon 
a  thin  and  slender  body  like  common  paper ;  2.  that  they  nuiy  be  detached  and  fixed  to- 
tally on  the  stone  by  means  of  pressure  ;  but  as  the  ink  of  a  drawing  sinks  to  a  certain 
depth  in  paper,  and  adheres  pretty  strongly,  it  would  be  difficult  to  detach  all  its  parts, 
were  there  not  previously  put  between  the  paper  and  the  traces  a  body  capable  of  being 
separated  firom  the  paper,  and  of  losing  its  adhesion  to  it  by  means  of  the  water  with 
which  it  is  damped.  In  order  to  produce  this  effect,  the  psper  gets  a  cerUin  preparation, 
which  consisU  in  coating  it  over  with  a  kind  of  paste  ready  to  receive  every  delineation 
without  suffering  it  to  penetrate  into  the  paper.  There  are  different  modes  of  com- 
rounieatxng  thia  property  to  paper.  Besides  the  above,  the  following  may  be  tried. 
Take  an  unsised  paper,  rather  strong,  and  cover  it  with  a  varnish  composed  of:  «— 
Starch        -  .  -  -         JSO  parts 

Gum  arable  .  •  .  40  — - 

Alum         -  •  .  .  90  ... 

A  paste  of  moderate  consistence  must  be  made  with  the  sUrch  and  some  water,  with 
the  aid  of  heat,  into  which  the  gum  and  alum  are  to  be  thrown,  each  previously  dis- 
solved in  separate  vessels.  When  the  whole  is  well  mixed,  it  is  to  be  applied,  still  hot, 
on  the  leaves  of  paper,  with  a  fiat  smooth  brush.  A  tint  of  yellow  colour  may  be  given 
to  the  varnish  with  a  decoction  of  the  berries  of  Avignon,  commonly  called  French 
berries  by  our  dyers.  The  paper  is  to  be  dried,  and  smoothed  by  passing  under  tJie 
scraper  of  the  lithographic  press. 

Steel  pens   are  employed    for  writing  and  drawing    with  ink    on  the  lithographic 


LITMUS  (Tbicnicaoi;  Fr. ;  Laekmut,  Germ.);  is  prepared  in  Holland  from  the 
species  of  lichen  called  Xeeaacra  iartareOf  RoeeeUa  tartareOf  by  a  process  which  has  been 
kept  secret,  but  which  is  undoubtedly  analogous  to  that  for  making  archil  and  cudbear. 
The  ground  lichens  are  first  treated  with  urine  containing  a  little  potash,  and  allowed 
to  ferment,  whereby  tliey  prcMluce  a  purple-red;  the  coloured  liquor,  treated  with  quick- 
lime and  some  more  urine,  is  set  again  to  ferment  during  two  or  three  weeks,  then  it  is 
mixed  with  chalk  or  gypsum  into  a  paste,  which  is  formed  into  small  cubical  pieces, 
and  dried  in  the  shade.  Litmus  has  a  violet-blue  colour,  is  easy  to  pulverise,  is  par- 
tially soluble  in  water  and  dilute  alcohol,  leaving  a  residuum  consisting  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  of  clay,  silica,  gypsum,  and  oxide  of  iron  combined  with  the  dye.  The  colour  of 
litmus  is  not  altered  by  alkalis,  but  is  reddened  by  acids ;  and  is  therefore  used  in 
chemistry  as  a  delicate  test  of  acidity,  either  in  the  state  of  solution  or  of  unsised  paper 
stained  with  it.     It  is  employed  to  dye  marble  blue. 

LIXIVIATION  (LcMtivagt,  Fr, ;  AuUagen^  Germ.);  signifies  the  abstraction  by 
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water  of  the  soluble  idkaline  or  saline  matters  presetit  in  any  earthy  admizCure;  as  from 
that  of  quicklime  and  potashes  to  make  potash  lye,  from  that  of  effloresced  alum  schist 
to  make  aluminous  liquors,  &c. 

LOADSTONE,  MAGNETIC  IRON-STONE  {Fer  oxyduiS,  Fr.;  Moffnetei- 
tentieiH,  Germ. ) ;  an  iron  ore  consisting  of  the  protoxide  and  peroxide  of  iron  in  a  state 
of  combination* 

LOAM  (  l^arre  Umomeuse^  Fr. ;  Lchm,  Germ.)  ;  a  natiTe  day  mixed  with  quarts  sand 
and  iron  ochre,  and  occasionally  with  some  carbonate  of  lime. 

LOCK  (BANK  SAFE).  The  peculiarity  of  this  lock  consists  in  an  extension  of 
the  key  after  it  is  inserted  in  the  lock,  and  a  secret  connection  between  the  interior  of 
the  key  and  two  of  the  players.  The  two  inclined  planes  on  the  under  side  of  the  wards 
open  or  sliut  the  extension  of  the  key  as  it  passes  over  them  :  the  part  of  the  key  thus 
extended  operates  on  two  players  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  picklocks,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  main  part  of  the  key  works  other  two  players,  which  are  again  operated 
on  by  the  secret  apparatus  in  the  interior  of  the  key.  This  secret  apparatus  can  be 
removed  at  pleasure^  and  the  proper  key  then  beconies  unfit  to  work  the  lock,  and 
skeleton  keys,  however  well  fitted  to  pass  the  wards,  will  not  operate  on  the  players. 

LODE,  is  the  name  given  by  the  Cornish  miners  to  a  vein,  whether  it  be  filled  with 
metallic  or  earthy  matter. 

LOGWOOD  {BoU  dt  Campiehe,  Boia  bleu,  Fr.;  Blauholz,  Germ.);  is  the  wood  of 
the  JlmuatoxyloH  Gampeehianum,  a  native  tree  of  central  America,  grown  in  Jamaica  since 
1 71 5.  it  was  first  introduced  into  England  in  the  reign  of  Elisabeth,  but  as  it  afTorded 
to  the  unskilful  dyers  of  her  time  a  fugitive  colour,  it  was  not  only  prohibited  from 
being  used,  under  severe  penalties,  but  was  ordered  to  be  burned  wherever  found,  by  a 
hkw  passed  in  the  23d  year  of  her  reign.  The  same  pr^udice  existed,  and  the  snme  law 
was  enacted  against  indigo.  At  length,  after  a  century  of  absurd  prohibition,  these  two 
most  valuable  tinctorial  matters,  by  which  all  our  hats,  and  the  greater  part  of  our 
woollen  cloths,  are  dyed,  were  allowed  to  be  used. 

Old  wood,  with  black  bark  and  with  little  of  the  white  alburnum,  is  preferred.  Log- 
wood is  denser  than  water,  very  hard,  of  a  fine  compact  grain,  and  almost  iiid(,>structible 
by  the  atmospheric  elements ;  it  has  a  sweet  and  astringent  taste,  and  a  peculiar  not 
inoffensive  smell. 

For  its  chemical  composition,  see  Hxmatin. 

When  chipped  logwood  is  for  some  time  exposed  to  the  air,  it  loses  a  portion  of  its 
dyeing  power.  Its  deooction  absorbs  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  and  then  acquires 
the  property  of  precipitating  with  gelatine,  which  it  had  not  before.  The  dry  extract 
of  logwood,  made  from  an  old  decoction,  affords  only  a  fugitive  colour. 

For  its  applications  in  dyeing,  see  Black  Dvx  ;  BaowN  Dyk;  Calico  PaiKTiKo ; 
Dtukg  ;  Hat  Dtking,  &c 

The  imports  of  logwood  were  iu  1850,  34,690  tons ;  in  1851,  21,240  tons;  of  which 
3,721  tons  and  3,010  tons  respectively  were  re-exported. 

LOOM  (Metier  a  titter^  Fr. ;  WeberatuM,  Germ.);  is  the  ancient  and  well -known 
machine  for  weaving  cloth  by  the  decussation  of  a  series  of  parallel  threads,  which  run 
lengthwise,  called  the  warp  or  chain,  with  other  threads  thrown  transversely  with  the 
shuttle,  called  the  woof  or  weft.'    See  Jacquasd  Loom  and  Wkavino. 

LUBRICATION.  The  following  simple  and  efiScacibus  plan  of  lubricating  the 
joints  and  bearings  of  nnachinery  by  capillary  attraction,  has  been  kindly  communi- 
cated to  me,  by  its  ingenious  inventor,  Edward  Woolsey,  Esq. :  — 

Fig.  8 7*^.  represents  a  tin  cup,  which  has  a  small  tin  tube  a,  which  passes  through 
the  bottom,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines.     It  may  have  a  tin  cover  to  keep  out  the  dust. 

Fig.  877.  is  a  plan  of  the  same. 

Fig.  878.  is  a  section  of  the  same.  Oil  is  poured  into  the  cup,  the  one  end  of  a 
worsted  or  cotton  thread  is  dipped  into  the  oil,  and  the  other  end  passed  through  the 
tube.  The  capillary  attraction  causes  the  oil  to  ascend  and  pass  over  the  orifice  of  the 
tube,  whence  it  gradually  descends,  and  drops  slower  or  quicker,  according  to  the  length 
of  the  thread  or  its  thickness,  until  every  particle  of  oil  is  drawn  over  by  this  capillary 
syphon.  The  tube  is  intended  to  be  put  into  the  bearings  of  shafts,  &c.,  and  is  made 
of  any  size  tluit  may  be  wished.  If  oil,  or  other  liquids,  is  desired  to  be  dropped  upon  a 
grintbtone  or  other  surfiice,  this  cup  can  have  a  handle  to  it,  or  be  hung  from  the 
ceiling. 

Fig,  879.  It  is  frequently  required  to  stop  the  capillary  action  when  the  machinery  is 
not  going;  and  this  has  been  effected  by  means  of  a  tightening  screw,  which  poa^es 
through  a  screw  boss  in  the  cover  of  the  cup,  and  presses  against  the  internal  orifice 
of  the  tube,  preventins  the  oil  from  passing. 

Fig.  880.  As  I  find  when  these  screw  cups  (Jig,  879. )  are  used  upon  beams  of  engines 
and  moving  bearings,  that  the  screw  u  apt  to  be  tightened  by  the  motion  ;  and  also,  as 
I  think  the  action  of  the  screw  is  uncertain,  firom  the  workman  neglecting  to  screw  it 
drmn  sufficiently,  it  answers  best  to  take  out  the  capilhury  thread  when  the  lubrication 
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IS  not  required ;  and  to  effect  thie  eesily,  I  hoTO  a  tin  top  to  the  evp,  with  a  round 
pipe  soldered  to  it :  thb  pipe  has  a  slit  in  it,  like  a  pencil  case,  and  allows  a  bolt  a 
to  slide  easily  in  it.  In  Jig,  881.  the  bolt  is  down  ;  in  fig,  88S.  the  bolt,  which  b  a 
piece  of  brass  wire,  is  drawn  up,  and  there  »  no  capillary  action  between  the  thread  and 
the  oiL  In  fig.  882.  it  will  b«  obtenred,  that  the  bolt  is  kept  in  its  place  by  its  head 
c,  resting  in  a  lateral  slit  in  the  pipe,  and  it  cannot  be  drawn  out  on  account  of  the 
pin  K.  One  end  of  the  thread  is  fiistened  to  the  eye  hole  at  the  bottom  of  the  bolt, 
and  the  other  end  is  tied  to  a  small  wire  which  crosses  the  lower  orifice  of  the  tube  at 
j»,  and  which  b  shown  in  plan /p.  883. 

By  thb  simple  contrivance  the  capillary  action  can  be  stopped  or  renewed  in  a  second, 
without  removing  the  top  of  the  lubricator. 

The  saving  by  thb  plan,  instead  of  pouring  oil  into  the  bearings,  b  2  gallons  out 
of  3,  while  the  bearings  are  better  oiled. 
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**  I  send  you  the  drawings  of  the  lubricators,  with  a  detailed  explanation.  I  have 
omitted  to  state,  that  the  saving  in  labour  is  considerable  where  there  are  many  joints 
to  keep  oiled  three  or  four  times  a  day ;  and  that  the  workman  docs  not,  with  thb 
apparatus,  run  the  rbk  of  being  caught  by  the  machinery.  Perhaps  your  friends  may 
be  at  a  loss  how  to  tie  on  the  cotton  or  worsted  thread.  I  pass  a  long  thread  through 
the  eye-hole  e  of  the  bolt,  and  then  draw  the  two  ends  through  the  tube  by  a  fine  wire 
with  a  hook  to  it,  one  end  on  one  side  of  the  cross  wire  n,  and  the  other  end  on  the 
other  side.  I  then  put  the  cover  on,  and  the  bolt  in  the  position  shown  in^^.  882. ;  when 
by  drawing  the  two  ends  of  the  thread,  and  tying  them  across  the  wire  d,  you  have  the 
exact  length  required.  When  you  wbh  to  see  the  quantity  of  oil  remaining  in  the 
lubricator,  the  bolt  mast  be  dropped  as  in  fig,  881.,  and  you  can  then  lift  the  cover  a  little 
way  off,  without  breaking  the  thread,  and  replenbh  with  oil.  The  cost  of  fig,  881.  in 
tin  plate  b  9(L     The  figures  in  the  wood  cuts  are  one  third  of  the  full  size. 

**  Believe  me  to  be  yours  sincerely, 

«  E.  J.  WOOLSKT." 

LUPININE,  is  a  substance  of  a  gummy  appearance,  so  named  by  M.  Cussola, 
because  it  was  obtained  from  Lupines. 

LUrULlNE*  from  HumuluM  Luputus;  b  the  peculUr  bitter  aromatic  principle  of 
the  hop.     See  Bkib. 
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LUTE  (from  hdwm,  clay  ;  Ztil,  Fr. ;  Kiitej  Besehldgt,  Germ.) ;  is  a  pasty  or  loamy 
matter  employed  to  cloae  the  joints  of  chemical  apparatus,  or  to  coat  their  sur&ces,  and 
protect  them  from  the  direct  action  of  flame.  Lutes  differ  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  vapours  which  they  are  destined  to  confine^  and  the  degree  of  heat  which  they  are 
to  be  exposed  to. 

1.  Lute  of  Unteed  meal,  made  into  a  soft  plastic  dough  with  water,  and  immediately 
applied  pretty  thick  to  junctions  of  glass,  or  stone^ware,  makes  them  perfectly  tight, 
luirdens  speedily,  resists  acid  and  ammoniacal  vapours,  as  also  a  moderate  degree  of 
heat.  It  becomes  stronger  when  the  meal  is  kneaded  with  milk,  lime-water,  or  solu- 
tion of  glue. 

2.  Lute  of  thick  gum-water,  kneaded  with  clay,  and  iron  filings,  serve  well  for  per- 
manent junctions,  as  it  becomes  extremely  solid. 

3.  By  softening  in  water  a  piece  of  thick  brown  paper,  kneading  it  first  with  rye- 
flour  paste,  and  then  with  some  potter's  clay,  till  it  acquire  the  proper  consistence,  a  lute 
is  formed  which  does  not  readily  crack  or  acaie  offi 

4.  Lute,  consuting  of  a  strong  solution  of  glue  kneaded  into  a  dough  with  new 
slaked  lime,  is  a  powerful  cement,  and  with  the  addition  of  white  of  egg  forms  the 
lilt  <faii«;— -a  composition  adapted  to  mend  broken  vessels  of  porcelain  and  stone-ware. 

5.  Skim-milk  cheese,  boiled  for  some  time  in  water,  and  then  triturated  into  paste 
with  fresh-slaked  lime,  forms  also  a  good  lute. 

6.  Calcined  gypsum,  diffused  through  milk,  solution  of  glue  or  starch,  is  a  valuable 
lute,  in  many  caset. 

7.  A  lute  made  with  linseed,  melted  caoutchouc,  and  pipe-clay,  incorporated  into  a 
smooth  dough,  may  be  kept  long  soft  when  covered  in  a  cellar,  and  serves  adminU)ly  to 
confine  acid  vapours.  As  it  does  not  harden,  H  may  therefore  be  applied  and  taken  off 
as  often  as  we  please. 

8.  Caoutchouc  itself,  after  being  melted  in  a  spoon,  may  be  advantageously  used  for 
securing  joints  against  chlorine  and  acid  vapours,  in  emergencies  when  nothing  else 
would  be  efiectual.     It  bears  the  heat  at  which  sulphuric  acid  boils. 

9.  The  best  lute  for  joining  crucibles  inverted  into  each  other,  is  a  dough  made  with 
a  mixture'of  fresh  fire- clay,  and  ground  fire-bricks,  worked  with  water.  That  cement, 
if  made  with  solution  of  borax,  answers  still  better,  upon  some  occasions,  as  it  becomes 
a  compact  vitreous  mass  in  the  fire.     See  Cxxbnts. 

LuTX  ybr  confining  aeide.  1  part  of  caoutchouc  dissolved  in  two  parts  of  hot  linseed- 
oil,  and  worked  up  with  pipe  clay  (3  parts)  into  a  plastic  massL  Linseed  meal  and 
water  forms  the  best  lute  for  fluo-silicic  acid. 

LUT£OLIN£,  is  a  yellow  colouring  matter  discovered  by  Chevreul  in  weld.  Vr'hen 
sublimed,  it  crystallises  in  needles. 

LYCOPODIUM  CLAVATUM.  The  seeds  of  the  lycopodium  ripen  in  Sep- 
tember. They  are  employed,  on  account  of  their  great  combustibility,  in  theatres,  to 
imitate  the  sudden  fl&sh  of  lightning,  by  throwing  a  quantity  of  them  from  a  powder 
puff,  or  bellows,  across  the  flame  of  a  candle. 

LYDIAN  STONE,  is  flint-slate. 


M. 

MACARONI,  is  a  dough  of  fine  wheat  flour,  made  into  a  tubular  or  pipe  form,  of 
the  thickness  of  goose-quills,  which  was  first  prepared  in  Italy,  and  introduced  into 
commerce  under  the  name  of  Italian  or  Genoese  paste.  The  wheat  for  this  purpose 
must  be  grround  into  a  coarse  flour,  called  gruau  or  eemonU,  by  the  French,  by  means 
of  a  pair  of  light  mill-stones,  placed  at  a  somewhat  greater  distance  than  usual.  This 
eemonle  is  the  substance  employed  for  making  the  dough.  For  the  mode  of  manufac- 
turing it  into  pipes,  see  Vsriucelu. 

MACE,  is  a  somewhat  thick,  tough,  unctuous  membrane,  reticulated  or  ehapt,  of  a 
yellowish-brown  or  orange  colour.  It  forms  the  euvelope  of  the  shell  of  the  fruit  of  the 
myrittiai  moeckaia,  which  contiuns  the  nutmeg.  It  is  dried  in  the  sun,  after  being 
dipped  in  brine ;  sometimes  it  is  sprinkled  over  with  a  little  brine,  before  packinj^,  to 
prevent  the  risk  of  moulding.  Mace  has  a  more  agreeable  flavour  than  nutmeg ;  with  a 
warm  and  pungent  taste,  ft  contains  two  kinds  of  oil ;  the  one  of  which  is  unctuous, 
bland,  and  of  the  consistence  of  butter ;  the  other  is  volatile,  aromatic,  and  thinner. 
The  membrane  is  used  as  a  condiment  in  cookery,  and  the  aromatic  oil  in  medicine. 

The  quantity  imported  in  1850  was  77,337  lbs. ;  in  1851,  74,863 lbs.;  entered  for 
consumption,  1850,  SI, 997  lbs. ;  1851,  21,695  lbs. ;  duty  received,  respectively,  2,887t 
and  2,847/. 

MACERATION  (Eng.  and  Pr. ;  Eiwoeicken,  OvnD.)i  is  a  preparatory  steep  to 
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which  eerUin  vegetable  tod  animal  substances  are  submitted,  with  the  tiew  of  distend  ^n^ 
!heir  6bres  or  pores,  and  causing  them  to  be  penetrated  b^  such  menstrua  as  mre  b.*Kt 
adapted  to  eitract  their  soluble  parts.  Water,  alone,  or  mixed  with  acids,  alkalis,  or 
salu ;  alcoliol  and  ether,  are  the  liquids  usually  employed  Ibr  that  purpose. 

MACHINES  (^SdZ-aetiy,)  The  appHcatum  of  aaf-aeting  MadUnea  to  tke  Cm- 
BtruetioH  of  Maekinety,  It  is  nearly  half  a  century  since  I  first  became  acquainted  with 
the  engineering  profession,  and  at  that  time  the  greater  part  of  our  mechanical 
operations  were  done  by  hand.  On  my  first  entrance  into  Manchester  there  were  no 
self-acting  tools,  and  the  whole  stock  of  an  engineering  or  machine  establishment  might 
be  summed  up  in  a  fisw  ill-oonstructed  laths,  a  few  drills,  and  boring  machines  of  rude 
construction.  Now  compare  any  of  the  present  works  with  what  they  were  in  those 
days,  and  you  will  find  a  rerolution  of  so  extraordinary  a  character,  as  to  appear  to  those 
unacquainted  with  the  subject  as  scarcely  entitled  to  credit.  The  change  thu»  cfleeted. 
and  the  improvements  introduced  into  our  constructiTe  machinery,  are  of  the  highest 
importance ;  and  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  add  that  they  chiefly  belong  to  Maneheeterv 
are  of  Manchester  growth,  and  from  Manchester  they  have  had  their  origin.  It  may 
be  interesting  to  know  something  of  the  art  of  tool  making,  and  of  the  discoveries  and 
progress  of  machines  which  have  contributed  so  largely  to  multiply  the  manufactures, 
as  well  as  the  construction  of  other  machines  employed  in  practical  mechanics.  la 
Manchester  the  art  of  calico  printing  was  in  its  in&iacy  forty  years  ago ;  the  flat  press, 
and  one  or  at  the  most  two  coloured  machines,  were  all  that  were  then  in  use ;  the 
number  of  those  machines  is  now  greatly  multiplied,  and  some  of  them  are  capable  of 
printing  eight  colours  at  once ;  and  the  arts  of  bleaching,  dyeing,  and  finishing,  have 
undergone  equal  extension  and  improvement.  In  the  manufiicture  of  steam-engines 
there  were  only  three  or  four  establishments  that  could  make  them,  and  those  were 
Bolton  and  Watt,  of  Solio  ;  Fenton,  Murray  and  Wood,  of  Leeds,  and  Messrs.  Sherratti 
of  this  town.  Tlie  engines  of  that  day  ranged  from  S  to  50  or  at  the  most  70  horses* 
power;  now  they  are  made  as  high  as  500,  or  in  pairs  from  1,000  to  1,200  horse. 
An  order  for  a  single  engine  at  that  time  was  considered  a  great  work,  and  frequently 
took  ten  or  twelve  months  to  execute ;  now  they  are  made  by  dosens,  and  that  with  a 
degree  of  despatch  as  to  render  it  no  uncommon  occurrence  to  see  five  or  six  engines  of 
conuderable  power  leave  a  single  establishment  in  a  month.  In  machine  making  the 
same  powers  of  production  are  apparent.  In  this  department  we  find  the  same  activity, 
th^same  certainty  of  action,  and  greatly  increased  production  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
smaller  nnachines,  than  can  possibly  be  attained  in  the  larger  and  heavier  description  of 
work.  The  self-acting  turning,  planing,  grooving,  and  slotting  machines  have  afforded 
so  much  accuracy  and  facility  for  construction,  as  to  enable  the  mechanical  practitioner 
to  turn,  bore,  and  shape  with  a  degree  of  certainty  almost  amounting  to  mathematical 
precision.  The  mechanical  operations  of  the  present  day  could  not  have  been  accom- 
plished at  any  cost  thirty  years  ago,  and  what  was  considered  impossible  at  that  time, 
is  now  performed  with  a  degree  of  intelligence  and  exactitude  that  never  feil  to  accom- 
plish the  end  in  view,  and  reduce  the  most  obdurate  mass  to  the  required  consistency, 
in  all  those  forms  so  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  workshops  of  engineers  and  machinists. 
To  the  intelligent  and  observant  stranger  who  visits  these  establishments,  the  first  thing 
that  strikes  his  attention  ia,  the  mechanism  of  the  self-acting  tools,  the  ease  with  which 
they  cut  the  hardest  iron  and  steel,  and  the  mathenuitical  accuracy  with  which  all  the 
parts  of  a  machine  are  brought  into  shape.  When  these  implements  are  carefully 
examined,  it  ceases  to  be  a  wonder  that  our  steam-engines  and  machines  are  so 
beautifully  and  correctly  executed.  We  perceive  the  most  curious  and  ingenious  con- 
trivances adapted  to  every  purpose,  and  machinery  which  only  requires  the  attendance  of 
a  boy  to  supply  the  material  and  apply  the  power,  which  is  always  at  hand.  In  conclu- 
sion, I  would  observe  that  it  is  an  honour  to  this  country,  that  we  stand  at  the  head  of 
the  engineering  and  mechanical  profession.  It  is  an  art  ~I  would  call  it  a  science— which 
has  occupied  the  attention  of  the  greatest  men  from  the  days  of  Galileo  and  Newton 
down  to  those  of  Watt  and  Smeaton,  and  it  now  receives  attentive  consideration  from 
some  of  the  ablest  and  most  distinguished  men  of  the  present  time.  And  of  these  I 
may  instance  Poncelet,  Mornt,  Humboldt,  Brewster,  Babbage,  Dr.  Robinson  (of 
Armagh),  Willis  and  many  others,  to  show  the  interest  that  is  taken  by  these  great 
men  in  the  advancement  of  mechanical  science.  A  great  deal  has  been  done,  but  a  great 
deal  more  may  yet  be  accomplished,  if  by  suitable  instruction  we  carefully  store  the 
minds  of  our  foremen  and  operatives  with  useful  knowledge,  and  afford  them  those 
opportunities  essential  to  its  accquisition.  We  must  try  to  unite  theory  with  practice, 
and  bring  the  philosopher  into  close  contact  with  the  practical  mechanic.  We  must  try 
to  remove  prejudices,  and  to  encourage  a  sounder  system  of  nuinagement  in  the  manu- 
factures, design,  and  projects  of  the  useful  arts.  When  this  is  accomplished,  we  shall  no 
longer  witness  abortions  in  construction,  but  a  carefully  well-digested  system  of  opera- 
tions, founded  on  the  unerring  laws  of  physical  truth.— IT.  Faii^im,  E$q 
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MACHINERY  foe  cask  makiko.  A  novel  method  of  constructing  ca&ks,  barrels, 
and  all  vesaeb  connected  with  cooperage,  may  be  seen  in  operation  at  the  Patent 
Cooperage  Works  in  Wenloek  Road,  City  Road.  By  the  employment  of  the  steam- 
engine,  the  circular  saw,  and  a  recently->mvented  jointing  and  backing  machine,  a  cask 
of  the  largest  dimensions  can  be  completely  formed  and  made  ready  for  use  in  the  short 
space  of  6Te  minutes  from  the  raw  material,  yIz.  a  piece  of  oak.  The  staves  of  the  cask 
are  first  cut  with  straight  ndes,  the  circular  saw  being  placed  at  a  right  angle  with 
the  oak  plank.  The  stave  is  then  placed  horisontally,  and  bent  into  a  curve  by  a 
powerful  machine,  and  brought  into  contact  with  a  circular  saw  on  each  side  of  it, 
placed  at  an  angle.  This  process  gives  the  proper  shape  to  the  stave,  the  sides  being 
gradually  tapered  at  the  ends,  and  made  to  bulge  in  the  middle.  The  jointing  and 
backing  machine,  the  new  invention,  is  also  used  for  this  purpose,  and  is  more  rapid  in 
its  execution  than  the  angular  saws ;  it  in  fact  works  with  the  most  marvellous  rapidity 
and  precision.  The  staves  and  one  end  of  the  cask  are  then  placed  in  a  machine  formed 
of  iron  rods,  called  a  trussing  machine ;  each  rod  acts  upon  a  separate  stave,  and  the 
whole  of  the  staves  being  equally  compressed  into  a  circle,  the  hoops  are  placed  around 
tliem,  and  the  cask  is  complete.  The  neatness  and  finish  of  the  work  are  equal  to  what 
a  good  cabinet-maker  can  produce,  every  part  being  true  and  accurate.  The  calculation 
is,  that  15  workmen,  with  the  use  of  this  machine,  can  make  150  casks  a  day ;  whereas 
the  same  number  of  persons,  using  only  manual  labour,  could  scarcely  produce  a  seventh 
part  of  that  number.  The  importance  of  the  invention  and  the  application  of  steam  power 
to  it,  may  be  imagined  from  the  fact  that  the  great  brewing  firms  of  the  metropolis 
alone  expend  many  thousand  pounds  annually  in  cooperage,  that  the  expenditure  of  the 
Navy  is  still  greater,  and  that  the  demand  of  the  vintages  of  the  continent  is  so  great 
that  a  great  deal  of  wine  is  lost  from  the  difficulty  of  furnishing  vessels  to  hold  it.  The 
process  of  this  invention  will  repay  the  time  of  a  visit  to  the  works. 

MA  CLE,  is  the  name  of  certain  diagonal  black  spots  in  minerals,  like  the  ace  of 
diamonds  in  cards,  supposed  to  proceed  fiom  some  disturbance  oi  the  particles  in  the 
act  of  crystallization. 

MADDER  {Garance,  Fr.  ;  Faberr\ithe^  Germ.),  a  substance  very  extensively  used 
in  dyeing,  is  the  root  of  the  Rvhia  tinetorum,  a  plant  of  which  two  species  are  distin- 
guished by  Linnapus. 

The  best  roots  are  those  which  have  the  size  of  a  writing  quill,  or,  at  most,  of  the 
little  finger.  They  are  semi 'transparent,  and  reddish ;  have  a  strong  odour,  and  a  smootb 
bark.     They  should  be  of  two  or  three  years'  growth. 

The  madder,  taken  from  the  groimd  and  picked,  must  be  dried  in  order  to  be  ground 
and  preserved.  In  warm  climates  it  is  dried  in  the  open  air ;  but  elsewhere  stoves 
must  be  employed. 

The  stringy  filaments  and  epidermis  are  to  be  removed,  called  mutte ;  as  also  the  pith, 
so  as  to  leave  nothing  but  the  ligneous  fibres. 

The  preparation  of  madders  is  carried  on  in  the  department  of  tlie  Rhone,  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner. 

The  roots  are  dried  in  a  stove,  heated  by  means  of  a  furnace,  irom  which  the  air  is 
allowed  to  issue  only  at  intervals,  at  the  moment  when  it  is  judged  to  be  saturated 
with  moisture.  The  furnace-fiue  occupies  a  great  portion  of  the  floor ;  above  are 
three  close  gratings,  on  which  the  roots  are  distributed  in  layers  of  about  two  decimetres 
(nearly  8  inches).  At  the  end  of  24  hours,  those  which  are  on  the  first  grated  floor 
directly  above  the  stove  are  dry,  when  they  are  taken  away  and  replaced  by  those  of  the 
superior  floors.  Tliis  operation  is  repeated  whenever  the  roots  over  the  stove  are  dry. 
The  dry  roots  are  thrashed  with  a  flail,  passed  through  fanners  similar  to  those  employed 
for  corn,  and  then  shaken  upon  a  very  coarse  sieve.  What  passes  through  is  farther 
winnowed  and  sifted  through  a  finer  sieve  than  the  first,  lliese  operations  are 
repeated  five  times,  proceeding  siicoeesively  to  sieves  still  finer  and  finer,  and  setting 
aside  every  time  what  remains  on  the  sieve.  What  passes  through  the  fifth  sieve  is 
rejected  as  sand  and  dust.  After  these  operations,  the  whole  fibrous  matters  remaining 
on  the  sieve  are  cleaned  with  common  fimners,  and  women  separate  all  the  foreign  matters 
which  liad  not  been  removed  before.  For  dividing  the  roots,  afterwards,  into  different 
qualities,  a  brass  sieve  is  made  use  of,  whose  meshes  are  from  six  to  three  millimetres  in 
diameter  (from  :^th  to  )th  inch  £. )  What  passes  through  the  finest  is  rejected ;  and 
what  passes  through  the  coarsest  is  regarded  as  of  the  best  quality.  These  roots,  thus 
separated,  are  carried  into  a  stove,  of  a  construction  somewhat  different  from  the  first. 
They  are  spread  out  in  layers  of  about  a  decimetre  in  thickness  (nearly  4  inches  £.), 
or  large  lattice*work  frames,  and  the  drying  is  known  to  be  complete,  when  on  taking 
up  a  handful  and  squeezing  it,  the  roots  break  easily.  On  quitting  the  stove,  the 
madder  is  carried,  still  hot,  into  a  machine,  where  it  is  minced  small,  and  a  sieve 
separates  the  portion  of  the  bark  reduced  to  powder.  This  operation  Is  repeated  three 
or  four  times,  and  then  the  boulter  is  bad  recourse  to.     What  passes  through  the  sieve. 
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or  tb«  bran  mcthcs  of  Che  boulter,  is  regmrded  m  eommon  mtdder ;  and  wliat  imics 
at  the  extremity  of  the  boulter  is  ealled  the  flour.  Lastly,  the  madder  which  passes 
through  the  boulter  is  ground  in  a  mill  with  vertical  stones,  and  then  passed  through 
sieves  of  diflferent  sises.     >¥hat  rcmuns  above  is  always  better  than  what  goes  through. 

The  madder  of  Alsaee  is  redueed  to  a  very  fine  powder,  and  its  colouring  matter  is 
extracted  by  a  much  longer  ebullition  than  is  necessary  lor  the  lissri  of  the  Levant. 
The  prepared  madders  ought  to  be  carefully  preserved  from  humidity,  because  they 
eauly  imbibe  moisture,  in  which  case  fermentation  spoils  th«ir  colour. 

D*Amboumey  and  Beckman  have  asserted,  that  it  is  more  advantageous  to  employ 
the  fresh  root  of  madder  than  what  has  been  submitted  to  desiccation,  especially  by 
means  of  stoves.  But  in  its  state  of  freshness,  its  volume  becomes  troublesome  in  the 
dyeing  bath,  and  uniform  observation  seems  to  prove  that  it  ameliorates  by  age. 
Besides,  it  must  be  rendered  susceptible  of  keeping  and  carrying  easily. 

It  appears  that  madder  may  be  considered  as  composed  of  two  colouring  substances, 
one  of  which  is  dun  (tawny),  and  the  other  b  red.  Both  of  theae  subsUnces  may 
combine  with  the  stuff.  It  is  of  consequence,  however,  to  fix  only  the  red  part.  Tlie 
dun  portion  appears  to  be  more  soluble,  but  its  fixity  on  stuffs  may  possibly  be  increased 
by  the  affinity  which  it  has  for  the  red  portion. 

The  different  additions  made  to  madder,  and  the  multiplied  processes  to  which  it  ia 
sometimes  exposed,  have  probably  this  separation  for  their  chief  object. 

The  red  portion  of  madder  is  soluble,  but  in  small  quantity,  in  water.  Hence  but  a 
limited  concentration  can  be  given  to  its  solution.  If  the  portion  of  this  substance  be 
too  much  increased,  so  fiur  from  obtaining  a  greater  effect,  we  merely  augment  the  pro- 
portion of  the  dun  part,  which  is  the  more  soluble  of  the  two. 

In  consequence  of  the  Soetet6  Industrielle  of  Mulhausen  having  offered  in  the  year 
1 826  large  premiums  to  the  authors  of  the  best  analytical  investigation  of  madder,  eight 
memoirs  were  transmitted  to  it  in  the  year  1827.  They  were  examined  with  the 
greatest  care  by  a  committee  consisting  of  able  scientific  and  practical  men.  None  of 
the  competitors,  however,  fulfilled  the  conditions  of  the  program  iVie  issued  by  the  society; 
but  four  ot  them  received  a  tribute  of  esteem  and  gratitude  from  it ;  MM.  Robiquct 
and  Colin  at  Paris,  Kuhlmann  at  Lille,  and  Houton-Libillardidre.  Fresh  premiums 
were  offered  for  next  year,  \o  the  amount  of  2000  francs. 

Every  real  discovery  made  concerning  this  precious  root  would  be  of  vast  consequence 
to  dyers  and  calico-printers.  Both  M.  Kuhlmann,  and  Robiquet  and  Colin,,  conceived 
that  they  had  discovered  a  new  principle  in  madder,  to  which  they  gave  the  name 
aHz€trine»  The  latter  two  chemists  treated  the  powdered  madder  with  sulphuric  acid, 
taking  care  to  let  it  heat  as  little  as  possible.  By  this  action  the  whole  is  carbonized, 
except  perhaps  the  red  matter.  The  charcoal  thus  obtained  is  pulverised,  mixed  with 
water,  thrown  upon  a  filter,  and  well  washed  in  the  cold.  It  is  next  dried,  ground,  and 
diffused  through  fifty  parts  of  water,  containing  six  parts  of  alum.  This  mixture  is  then 
boiled  for  one  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  thrown  upon  a  filter  cloth  while  boiling  hot.  The 
residuum  is  once  more  treated  with  a  little  warm  alum  water.  The  two  liquors  are  to 
be  mixed,  and  one  part  of  sulphuric  acid  poured  into  them  ;  when  they  are  allowed  to 
cool  with  occasional  agitation.  Flocks  now  make  their  appearance ;  the  clear  liquid  is 
decanted,  and  the  grounds  are  thrown  upon  a  filter.  The  precipitate  is  to  be  washed, 
first  with  acidulated  water,  then  with  pure  water,  and  dried,  when  the  colouring  matter 
is  obtained  in  a  red  or  purple  state.  This  purple  substance,  when  heated  dry,  gives  out 
alizarine,  and  an  empyreumatio  oil,  having  an  odour  of  animal  matter ;  while  a  char- 
ooally  matter  remains. 

M.  Dan.  Koechlin,  the  justly  celebrated  calico-printer  of  Mulhausen,  hns  no  faith  in 
alizarine  as  the  dyeing  principle  of  madder  ;  and  thinks  moreover  that,  were  it  of  value, 
it  could  not  be  extracted  on  the  great  scale,  on  account  of  the  destructive  heat  which 
would  result  from  the  acid  acting  upon  a  considerable  body  of  the  ground  madder.  Tlieir 
alixarine  is  not  a  uniform  substance,  as  it  ought  to  be,  if  a  proximate  principle;  for 
samples  of  it  obtained  in  different  repetitions  of  the  process  have  produced  very  variable 
effects  in  dyeing.  The  madders  of  Avignon,  though  richer  in  colour  than  those  of  Alsace, 
afford  however  little  or  no  alixarine.  In  fact, /wrpurtne,  the  crude  substance  from  which 
they  profess  to  extract  alizarine,  is  a  richer  dye  than  thu  pure  substance  itself. 

Madder  contains  so  beautiful  and  so  fiist  a  colour,  that  it  has  become  of  almost 
universal  employment  in  dyeing  ;  but  that  colour  is  accompanied  with  so  many  other 
substances  which  mask  and  degrade  it,  that  it  can  be  brought  out  and  fixed  only  after  a 
scrips  of  operations  more  or  less  difficult  and  precarious.  This  dye  is  besides  so  little 
soluble,  that  much  of  it  is  thrown  away  in  the  dye-house ;  the  portion  supposed  to  be 
exhausted  lieing  often  as  rich  as  other  fresh  madder ;  hence  it  would  be  a  most  valuable 
improvement  in  this  elegant  art  to  insulute  this  tinctorial  body,  and  make  it  a  new 
product  of  manufacture. 
Before  the  time  of  Haussmann,  an  apothecary  at  Colmar,  the  madder  bath  was  subject 
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to  tatokj  rtska,  which  that  skilful  chemist  taught  dyers  how  to  guard  against,  hy  intro- 
ducing a  certain  quantity  of  chalk  into  the  bath.  A  change  of  residence  led  Hauasmann 
to  this  fortunate  result  After  liaTing  made  Tery  fine  reds  at  Rouen,  he  encountered 
the  greatest  obstacles  in  dyeing  the  same  reds  at  Logelbach  near  Colmar,  where  he  went 
to  live.  Numerous  trials,  undertaken  with  the  yiew  of  obtaining  the  same  success  in 
his  new  establishment,  proved  that  the  cause  of  his  favourable  results  at  Rouen  existed  in 
the  water,  which  contained  carbonate  of  lime  in  solution,  whilst  the  water  of  Logelbach 
was  nearly  pure.  He  then  tried  a  factitious  calcareous  water,  by  adding  chalk  to  his 
dye  bath.  Having  obtained  the  most  satisfactory  results,  he  was  not  long  in  producing 
here  as  beautiful  and  aa  solid  reds  as  he  had  done  at  Rouen.  This  practice  became 
soon  general  among  the  calico-printers  of  Alsace,  though  in  many  dye-works  the  chalk 
is  now  replaced  by  lime,  potash,  or  soda.  But  when  the  madder  of  Avignon  is  used, 
all  these  antacid  correctives  become  unnecessary,  because  it  contains  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  cartwnate  of  lime ;  an  important  fact  first  analytically  demonstrated  by  that  accurate 
chemist  M.  Henri  Schlumfaierger  of  Mulhausen.  Avignon  madder  indicates  the  pre- 
sence of  carbonate  of  lime  in  it,  by  effervescing  with  dDute  acids,  which  Alsace  madder 
does  not 

M.  Kuhlman  found  a  free  acid  resembling  the  malic,  in  his  analysis  of  madders. 
But  his  experiments  were  confined  to  those  of  Alsace.  The  madders  of  Avignon  are  on 
the  contrary  alkaline,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  violet  tint  of  the  firoth  of  their 
infusions ;  whereas  that  of  the  Alsace  madders  is  yellowish,  and  it  strongly  reddens 
litmus  paper.  This  important  difference  between  the  plants  of  these  two  districts 
depends  entirely  upon  the  soil ;  for  madders  grown  in  a  calcareous  shelly  soil  in  Alsace 
have  been  found  to  be  possessed  of  the  properties  of  the  Avignon  madder. 

The  useful  action  of  the  carbonate  and  the  phosphate  of  lime  in  the  madder  of 
Avignon,  explains  why  madders  treated  with  acids  which  remove  their  calcareous  salts, 
without  taking  away  their  colouring  matter,  lose  the  property  of  forming  fast  dyes. 
Many  manufacturers  are  in  the  habit  of  mixing  together,  and  with  advantage,  different 
sorts  of  madder.  That  of  Avignon  contains  so  much  calcareous  matter  that,  when 
mixed  with  the  madder  of  Alsace,  it  can  compensate  for  its  deficiency.  Some  of  the  latter 
is  so  deficient  as  to  afford  colours  nearly  as  fugitive  as  those  of  Bnuril  wood  and  quercitron. 
The  Alsace  madders  by  the  addition  of  chalk  to  their  baths,  become  as  fit  for  dyeing 
Turkey  reds  as  those  of  Avignon.  When  the  water  is  very  pure,  one  part  of  chalk  ought 
to  be  used  to  five  of  Alsace  madder,  but  when  the  waters  are  calcareous,  the  chalk  should 
be  omitted.  Lime,  the  neutral  phosphate  of  lime,  the  carbonate  of  magnesia,  oxide  and 
carbonate  of  zinc,  and  several  other  substances  have  the  property  of  causing  madder  to 
form  a  &st  dye,  in  like  manner  as  the  carbonate  of  lime. 

The  temperature  of  from  50^  to  60^  R.  (145^  to  167^  F.),  is  the  best  adapted  to  the 
solution  of  the  colouring  matter,  and  to  its  combination  with  the  mordants ;  and  thus  a 
boiling  heat  may  be  replaced  advantageously  by  the  long  continuance  of  a  lower  tem- 
perature. A  large  excess  of  the  dye-stuff  in  the  bath  is  unfavourable  in  two  points  of 
view  ;  it  causes  a  waste  of  colouring  matter,  and  renders  the  tints  dulL  It  is  injurious 
to  allow  the  bath  to  cool,  and  to  heat  it  again. 

In  a  memoir  published  by  the  Society  of  Mulhausen,  in  September,  1835,  some 
interesting  experiments  upon  the  growth  of  madders  in  fkctitious  soils  are  related  by 
MM.  Koechlin,  Persos,  and  Schlumberger.  A  patch  of  ground  was  prepared  contain- 
ing from  50  to  80  per  cent  of  chalky  matter,  and  nearly  one  fifth  of  its  bulk  of  good 
horse-dung.  Slips  of  Alsace  and  Avignon  madders  were  planted  in  March,  1834,  and 
a  part  of  the  roots  were  reaped  in  November  following.  These  roots,  thotigh  of  only  six 
months' growth,  produced  tolerably  fittt  dyes,  nor  was  any  difference  observable  between 
the  Alsace  and  the  Avignon  species ;  whilst  similar  slips  or  cuttings,  planted  in  a  natural 
non-calcareous  soil,  alongside  of  the  others,  yielded  roots  which  gave  fugitive  dyes. 
Others  were  planted  in  the  soil  of  Palud,  transported  from  Avignon,  which  contained 
more  than  90  per  cent  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  they  produced  roots  that  gave  still 
fiuter  dyes  than  the  preceding.  Three  years  are  requisite  to  give  the  full  calcareous 
impregnation  to  the  indigenous  maddera  of  Avignon. 

As  to  the  function  of  the  chalk,  valuable  observations,  made  long  ago  by  M.  Daniel 
Kcechlin,  have  convinced  him,  that  the  combination  of  two  different  bases  with  a  oulouring 
matter,  gave  much  more  solidity  to  the  dye,  in  consequence,  undoubtedly,  of  a  greater 
insolubility  in  the  compound.  Experiments  recently  made  by  him  and  his  colleagues 
above  named  prove  that  in  all  cases  of  madder-dyeing  under  the  influence  of  chalk,  a 
certain  quantity  of  lime  becomes  added  to  the  aluminoua  mordant  In  the  subsequent 
clearing  with  a  soap  bath,  some  of  the  alumine  is  removed,  and  there  remains  upon  the 
fibre  of  the  cloth  a  combination  of  these  two  earths  in  atomic  proportions.  Tlius  the 
chalk  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  saturating  the  acid,  as  had  been  suppoaed,  but  of  forming 
a  definite  compound  with  alumina,  and  probably  also  with  the  fiMty  bodiea,  and  the 
colouring  matter  itself. 

Vot.  IL  N 
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The  red  motdmiiti  ire  prepared  eommonly  In  Alsaec,  as  Ibtlows :  —  The  enniheti 
alum  and  acetate  of  lead  being  weighed,  the  former  is  put  into  a  deep  tub,  and  dinolTed 
by  adding  a  proper  qtiantit  j  Si  hot  water,  when  about  one  tenth  of  its  weight  of  soda 
crystals  is  introduced  to  saturate  the  excess  of  acid  in  the  alum.  The  acetate  of  lead 
is  DOW  mazed  in ;  and  as  this  sslt  dissolves  Tery  quickly,  the  reaetion  takes  place  almost 
instantly.  Care  must  be  taken  to  stir  tor  an  hour,  l^e  vessel  should  not  be  covered, 
lest  its  contents  should  cool  too  slowly. 

The  different  mordants  most  generally  employed  for  madder  are  detailed  under 
CoUmn,  in  CAUco-Paumva  and  MoanAnr. 

Much  mordant  should  not  be  prepared  at  once,  for  sooner  or  later  It  will  deposit 
some  sub-acetate  of  alumina.  This  decomposition  takes  place  even  in  corked  phials  in 
the  cold  ;  and  the  precipitate  does  not  readily  dissolve  agsin  in  acetic  acid.  AH  practical 
men  know  that  certain  aluminous  mordants  are  decomposed  by  heating  them,  and 
restored  on  cooling,  as  Gay  Lussae  has  pointed  out  He  observed,  that  by  adding  to 
pure  acetate  of  alumina  some  alum  or  sulphate  of  potash,  the  mixture  acquires  the 
property  of  forming  a  precipitate  with  a  heat  approsching  the  boiling  point,  and  of  re- 
dissolving  on  cooling.  The  precipitate  is  alumina  nearly  pure,  according  to  M.  Gay 
Lussae  i  butt  by  M.  Kcechlin's  more  recent  researches,  it  is  shown  to  be  sub 'Sulphate  of 
alumina,  containing  eight  times  as  much  bsae  ss  the  neutral  sulphate. 

Madder  dtf,  —^  On  account  of  the  feeble  solubility  of  its  colouring  matter  in  water, 
we  cannot  dye  with  its  decoction;  but  we  must  boil  the  dye*6tuff  along  with  the  goods 
to  be  dyed ;  whereby  the  water  dissolves  fresh  portions  of  the  dye,  and  imparts  it  in 
succession  to  the  textile  fibres.  In  dyeing  with  madder,  we  must  endeavour  to  fix  as 
little  of  the  dun  matter  as  possible  upon  the  cloth. 

Dyeing  an  woai.  —  Alumed  wool  takes,  in  the  madder  bath,  a  red  colour,  which  is  not 
so  bright  as  cochineal  red,  but  it  is  faster ;  and  as  it  is  far  cheaper,  it  is  much  used 
in  England  to  dye  soldiers*  cloth.  A  mordant  of  alum  and  tartar  b  employed ;  the 
bath  of  madder,  at  the  rate  of  from  8  to  16  ounces  for  the  pound  of  cloth,  is  heated  to 
such  a  degree  that  we  can  just  hold  our  hand  in  it,  and  the  goods  are  then  dyed  by  the 
wince,  without  heating  the  bath  more  till  the  colouring  matter  be  fixed.  Vitalis  pre* 
scribes  as  a  mordant,  one  fourth  of  alum,  and  one  sixteenth  of  tartar ;  and  for  dyeing, 
one  third  of  madder,  with  the  addition  of  a  24th  of  solution  of  tin  diluted  with  its  weight 
of  water.  He  raises  the  temperature  in  the  space  of  an  hour  to  200^,  and  afterwards 
he  boils  for  3  or  4  minutes ;  a  circumstance  which  is  believed  to  contribute  to  the  fix- 
ation of  the  colour.  The  bath,  after  dyeing,  appears  much  loaded  with  yellow  matter, 
because  this  has  less  affinity  for  the  alum  mordant  than  the  red.  Sometimes  a  little 
archil  is  added  to  the  madder,  to  give  the  dye  a  pink  tinge ;  but  tbu  is  fugitive. 
Silk  is  seldom  dyed  with  madder,  because  cochineal  affords  brighter  tints. 
Dyeing  on  cotton  and  linen.  —  The  most  brilliant  and  &stest  madder  red  is  the  Turkey 
or  Adrianople.  The  common  madder  reds  are  given  in  tlie  following  way:  — The  yam 
or  cloth  is  boiled  in  a  weak  alkaline  bath,  washed,  dried  and  galled,  by  steeping  the 
cotton  in  a  decoction  of  bruised  galls  or  of  sumach.  After  drying,  it  is  twice  ahimed  ; 
for  which  purpose,  for  every  4  parU  of  the  goods,  one  part  of  alum  is  taken,  mixed  with 
1-I6th  of  its  weight  of  chalk.  The  goods  are  dipped  into  a  warm  solution  of  the  alum, 
wrung  out,  dried,  and  alumed  afresh,  with  half  the  quantity.  The  acetate  of  alumina 
mordant,  described  above,  answers  much  better  than  common  alum  for  cotton.  After 
the  goods  are  dried  and  rinsed,  they  are  passed  through  the  dye-bath,  which  is  formed 
of  }  lb.  of  good  madder  for  every  pound  of  cotton ;  and  it  is  raised  to  the  boiling  point 
by  degrees,  in  the  space  of  50  or  60  minutes.  Whenever  the  ebullition  has  continued 
a  few  minutes,  the  goods  mufct  be  removed,  washed  slightly,  and  dyed  a  second  time  in 
the  same  way,  with  as  much  madder.  Tliey  are  then  washed  and  passed  through  a 
warm  soap  bath,  which  removes  the  dun  colouring  matter. 

Holterboff  prescribes  for  ordinary  madder  red  the  following  proportions: — 20  pounds 
of  cotton  yam  ;  14  pounds  of  Dutch  madder ;  3  pounds  of  nut-galls  *,  5  pounds  of 
alum  s  to  which  ^  lb.  of  acetate  of  lead  has  been  first  added,  and  then  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  chalk* 

In  the  calico-print  works  the  madder  goods  are  passed  through  a  bran  bath  first, 
immediately  after  dyeing ;  next,  after  several  days*  exposure  to  the  air,  when  the  dun  dye 
has  become  oxidized,  and  is  more  easily  removed.  An  addition  of  chalk,  on  the  prin- 
ciples explained  above,  is  sometimes  useful  in  the  madder  bath.  If  bran  be  added  to 
the  madder  bath,  the  colour  becomes  much  lighter,  and  of  an  agreeable  shade.  Some- 
times bran  water  is  added  to  the  madder-bath,  instead  of  bran. 

AdrianopUor  Turkey  red,  —  This  is  the  most  complicated  and  tedious  operation  in 
the  art  of  dyeing;  but  it  produces  the  fostest  colour  which  is  known.  This  dye  was 
discovered  in  India,  and  remained  long  a  process  peculiar  to  that  country.  It  was 
afterwards  practised  in  other  parts  of  Asia  and  in  Greece.  In  1747,  Ferquet  and 
Gnodard  brought  Greek  dyers  into  France,  and  mounted  near  Rouen,  and  in  Lan- 
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fniedoe,  Turkey-red  dye  worki.  In  1765,  the  French  government^  convinced  of  tho 
importance  of  this  business,  caused  the  processes  to  be  published.  In  1808,  Reber,  at 
Mariakirch,  funii»hed  the  finest  yam  of  this  dye,  and  M.  Kocblin  became  celebrated 
for  his  Turkey-red  doth. 

Proceufar  Turkeyred.  —  The  first  step  consists  in  clearing  the  yam  or  cloth,  in  al- 
kaline baths,  and  dipping  them  in  oily  liquors,  to  which  sheep*s  duntf  was  formerly 
added.  This  operation  is  repeated  several  times,  the  goods  being  dried  after  each  im« 
mersion.  There  next  follows  the  deanaing  with  alkaline  liquors  to  remove  the  exci'ss 
of  oil,  the  gdling,  the  aluming,  the  maddering,  the  brightening  or  removing  the  dun 
part  of  the  dye  by  boiling,  at  a  high  temperature,  with  dkaline  liquid,  and  the  rosing 
by  boiling  in  a  bath  of  salt  of  tin.  We  sb^ll  give  some  detaik  concerning  this  tedious 
manipulation,  and  the  differences  which  exist  in  it  in  the  principal  dye-works. 

At  Rouen,  where  tiie  process  was  first  brought  to  perfection,  two  methods  are  pur- 
sued, called  the  gray  and  the  yellow  course  or  march.  In  the  gray,  the  dye  is  given 
imm€|diately  after  the  cotton  has  received  the  oily  mordant,  the  gall,  and  the  alum,  as  it 
has  then  a  gray  colour.  In  the  yellow  course,  it  is  passed  through  firesh  oils,  alum, 
and  galls  before  the  maddering,  the  cotton  having  then  a  yellow  tint 

Different  views  have  been  taken  of  the  principles  of  the  Turkey  red  dye,  and  the  ob- 
ject and  utility  of  the  various  steps.  The  most  ancient  notion  is  that  of  animalizing 
the  cotton  by  dung  and  blood,  but  experience  has  proved  that  without  any  animal  mat- 
ter the  finest  colour  may  be  obtained.  According  to  Dingier,  the  cotton  is  imbued  with 
oil  by  steeping  it  in  combinations  of  oil  and  soda ;  the  oil  is  altered  by  repeated  dryings 
at  a  high  temperature;  it  attracts  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  thereby  combines  inti- 
roatdy  with  the  cotton  fibre,  so  as  to  increase  the  weight  of  the  stuff.  The  dung,  by 
a  kind  of  fermentation,  accelerates  the  oxidizement,  and  hence  crude  oil  is  prererable  to 
pure.  In  England,  the  mucilaginous  oils  of  Gallipoli  are  preferred,  and  in  Malabar, 
oils  more  or  1^  randd.  The  drying  oils  do  not  answer.  The  subsequent  treatment 
with  the  alkaline  liquors  removes  the  excess  of  oil,  which  has  not  been  oxidized  and 
combined ;  a  hard  drying  completely  changes  that  which  remains  in  the  fibres ;  the 
aluming  which  follows  combines  alumina  with  the  cotton  ;  the  galling  tans  the  fibres, 
producuig  a  triple  compound  of  oil  and  alum,  which  fixes  the  colouring  matter.  The 
object  of  the  other  steps  is  obvious. 

According  to  Wuttich  the  treatment  with  oil  opens  the  cotton  so  as  to  admit  the  mor- 
dant and  the  colouring  matter,  but  the  oil  and  soap  do  not  combine  with  the  fibres. 
In  the  alkaline  baths  which  follow,  the  oil  is  transformed  into  soap  and  removed ; 
whence  tlie  cotton  should  not  increase  in  weight  in  the  galling  and  aluming;  the  cotton 
suffers  a  kind  of  tanning,  and  the  saline  parts  of  the  blood  assist  in  fixing  the  mad- 
der dye. 

The  German  proceta  improvedj  according  to  Dingier,  consists  of  the  following  oper- 
ations :  mordant  of  an  oily  soap  or  a  soapy  liniment,  hard  drying ;  alkaline  bath, 
drying,  steeping,  rinsing  away  of  the  unoombined  mordant,  drying ;  galling,  drying ; 
aluming,  drying,  steeping  in  water  containing  chalk,  rinsing ;  maddering,  airing,  rins- 
ing ;  brightening  with  an  alkaline  boil,  and  afterwards  in  a  bath  containing  sdt  of  tin ; 
then  washing  and  drying. 

The  yarn  or  the  doth  must  be  first  well  worked  in  a  bath  of  sheep's  dung  and  oil,  com- 
pounded as  follows :  — 25  pounds  of  sheep*s  dung  are  to  bruised  in  a  sdution  of  pure 
caustic  potash  of  hydrometer  strength  a*',  and  the  mixed  liquor  is  to  be  passed  through 
a  sieve.  Two  pounds  of  fine  oil  are  now  to  be  poured  into  16  pounds  of  this  lye,  after 
which  SO  pounds  of  coarse  oil  are  to  be  added,  with  agitation  for  j-  of  an  hour.  Other 
4  pounds  of  hot  lye  are  to  be  well  stirred  in,  tiU  the  whole  is  homogeneous.  This  pro- 
portion of  mordant  is  sufficient  for  100  pounds  of  cotton  yam,  for  90  pounds  of  un- 
bleached or  100  pounds  of  bleached  cotton  goods.  The  cotton  stuff,  after  being  well 
wrung  out,  is  to  be  laid  in  a  chest  and  covered  with  a  lid  loaded  with  weights,  in  which 
state  it  should  remain  for  five  days.  At  the  end  of  24  hours,  the  cotton  becomes  hot 
with  fermentation,  gets  imbued  with  the  mordant,  and  the  oil  becomes  rapidly  altered. 
The  goods  are  next  exposed  freely  to  the  air  during  the  day,  and  in  the  evening  they  are 
dried  in  a  hot  chamber,  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  158^  F.,  for  6  or  8  houn,  which 
promotes  the  oxidixement  of  the  oil. 

The  goods  are  now  passed  the  second  time  through  a  soapy-oil  mordant  similar  to 
the  first,  then  dried  in  the  air  by  day,  and  in  the  hot  stove  by  night  The  third  and 
fourth  oil-soap  steeps  are  given  in  the  same  way,  but  without  Uie  dung.  The  fifth 
steep  is  composed  of  a  lye  at  2^,  after  which  the  goods  must  also  be  dried.  Indeed 
from  the  first  to  the  fourth  steep,  the  cotton  stuff  should  be  put  each  time  into  a  chamber 
heated  to  145^  F«  for  12  or  15  hours,  and  during  18  hours  after  the  fifth  steep. 

The  unoombined  oil  must,  in  the  next  place,  be  withdrawn  by  the  degrai$aa§%,  which 
consists  in  steeping  the  goods  for  6  hours  in  a  very  weak  alkaline  lye.  After  rinsing 
and  wringinir,  they  ara  &ed  in  the  air,  and  then  put  into  the  hot  stove. 
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TIm  goods  aro  now  galled  in  a  bath  fermed  of  96  poundi  of  Sicilian  sumaeh,  boiled 
lor  3  boun  in  S60  poundi  of  wmter,  and  filtered.  The  residuum  is  treated  with  190 
fredi  pounds  of  water.  This  deeoction  is  heated  with  18  pounds  of  pounded  nut-gslla 
to  the  boiling  point,  allowed  to  eool  during  the  night,  and  used  next  morning  as  hot  am 
the  hand  can  bear ;  the  goods  being  well  worked  through  it.  They  are  again  dried  in 
the  sir,  and  afterwards  placed  in  a  store  moderately  heated.  They  are  next  passed 
through  a  tepid  alum  bath,  containing  a  little  chalk ;  left  afterwards  in  a  heap  durin|( 
the  night,  dried  in  the  air»  and  next  in  the  stove.  The  dry  goods  are  finally  passed 
through  hot  water  containing  a  little  chalk,  wrung  out,  rinsed,  and  then  maddered. 

For  dyeing,  the  copper  is  filled  with  water,  the  fire  is  kindled,  and  an  ounce  and  n 
half  of  chalk  is  added  for  every  pound  of  madder ;  a  pound  and  a  quarter  of  madder 
being  taken  fbr  every  pound  of  cotton  yam.  The  goods  are  now  passed  through  the  bath, 
ao  that  they  penetrate  to  near  its  bottom.  The  fire  must  be  so  regulated,  that  the  copper 
will  begin  to  boil  in  the  course  of  from  Sj  to  3  hours;  and  the  ebullition  must  be 
continued  fbr  an  hour  ;  after  wbidi  the  yam  is  aired  and  rinsed.  Cloth  should  be  put 
into  the  dye-bath  when  its  temperature  is  77°,  and  winced  at  a  heat  of  fiom  100°  to 
1 22°  during  the  first  hour;  at  167°  during  the  second;  and  at  the  boiling  point  when  the 
third  hours  begins.  It  u  to  be  kept  boiling  for  half  an  hour ;  so  that  the  madden ng 
lasts  four  hour.  Dingier  does  not  add  sumach  or  galls  to  the  madder  bath,  because 
their  effect  is  destroyed  in  the  subsequent  brightening,  and  he  has  no  fiiith  in  the  utility 
of  blood. 

After  being  dyed,  the  goods  are  washed,  pressed,  and  subjected  to  a  sospy  alkaline 
bath  at  a  high  heat,  in  a  close  boiler,  by  which  the  dun  parts  of  the  galls  and  the 
madder  are  dissolved  away,  and  the  red  colour  remains  in  all  its  lustre.  This  operation 
is  called  brightening.  It  is  repeated  in  a  similar  liquor,  to  which  some  muriate  of  tin  is 
added  for  the  purpose  of  enlivening  the  colour  and  giving  it  a  rosy  tint.  Last  of  all, 
the  goods  are  rinsed,  and  dried  in  tlie  shade. 

Tlie  ElberfM  process  consists  for  100  libs,  of  the  following  steps:  — 

1.  Cleaning  the  cotton  by  boiling  it  for  4  hours  in  a  weak  alkaline  bath,  cooling  and 
rinsing. 

2.  Working  it  thoroughly  four  times  over  in  a  steep,  consisting  of  300  pounds  of 
water,  15  pounds  of  potosli,  1  pailful  of  sheep*s  dung,  and  12^  pounds  of  olive  oil,  in 
which  it  should  remain  during  the  night.  Next  day  it  is  drained  for  an  hour,  wrung 
out  and  dried.     This  treatment  with  the  dung  steep,  and  drying,  is  repeated  3  times. 

3.  It  is  now  worked  in  a  bath  containing  120  quarts  of  water,  1 8  pounds  of  potash, 
and  6  quarts  of  olive  oil ;  then  wrung  out  and  dried.  This  steep  is  also  repeated 
4  tiroes. 

4.  Steeping  for  a  night  in  the  river  is  the  next  process :  a  slight  rinsing  without 
wringing,  and  drying  in  the  air. 

5.  Bath  made  of  a  warm  decoction  (100°  Fahr.)  of  sumach  and  nut-mils,  in  which 
the  goods  remain  during  the  night ;  they  are  then  strongly  wrung,  and  dried  in  the 
air. 

6.  Aluming  with  addition  of  potash  and  chalk  ;  wringing ;  working  it  well  through 
this  bath,  where  it  is  left  during  the  night 

7.  Draining,  and  strong  rinsing  the  following  day ;  piling  up  in  a  water  cistern. 

8.  Rinsing  repeated  next  day,  and  steeping  m  water  to  remove  any  excess  of  alum 
finom  the  fibres ;  the  goods  continue  in  the  water  till  they  are  taken  to  the  dyeing-bath. 

9.  The  maddering  is  made  with  the  addition  of  blood,  sumach,  and  nut-galls ;  the 
bath  b  brought  to  the  boil  in  1  hour  and  },  and  kept  boiling  for  half  an  hour. 

10.  The  yam  is  rinsed,  dried,  boiled  from  24  to  36  hours  in  a  covered  copper,  with 
an  oily  alkaline  liquid ;  then  rinsed  twice,  laid  for  two  days  in  clear  water,  and  dried. 

1 1.  Finally,  the  greatest  brightness  is  obtained  by  boiling  for  three  or  four  hours  in 
a  soap  bath,  containing  muriate  of  tin;  after  which  the  yarn  is  rinsed  twice  over,  steeped 
in  water,  and  dried. 

Proeesa  of  Hausmuxnn, — He  treats  cotton  twice  or  4  times  in  a  solution  of  aluminated 
potash,  mixed  with  one  thirty-eighth  part  of  linseed  oil.  The  solution  is  made  by 
adding  caustic  potash  to  alum.  He  dries  and  rinses  eseh  time,  and  dries  after  the  last 
operation.  He  then  rinses  and  proceeds  to  the  madder  bath.  For  the  rose  colour,  he 
takes  one  pound  of  madder  for  one  pound  of  cotton ;  for  carmine  red,  he  takes  from  2 
to  3  pounds ;  and  for  the  deepest  red,  no  less  than  4  pounds.  It  is  said  that  the  colour 
thus  obtained  surpasses  Turkey  red. 

The  French  proceu,  by  Vitalis  of  Bouen.  —  First  operation.  Scouring  with  a  soda 
lye,  of  1°  Baum£,  to  which  there  is  usually  added  the  remainder  of  the  white  pre- 
paration bath,  which  consists  of  oil  and  soda  with  water.  It  is  then  washed,  wrung 
out,  and  dried. 

In  the  second  operation,  he  states  that  from  25  to  30  pounds  of  sheep*s  dung  are 
commonly  used  for  100  pounds  of  cotton  yarn.    The  dung  is  first  steeped  for  some  days 
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in  a  lye  of  soda,  of  8^  to  ICP  B.  This  is  afterwards  diluted  with  about  500  pints  of  a 
weaker  lye,  and  at  the  ^me  time  bruised  with  the  hand  in  a  copper  basin  whose  bottom 
is  pierced  with  small  holes.  The  liquor  is  then  poured  into  a  Tat  containing  5  or  6 
pounds  of  fiit  oil  (  GallipoH),  and  the  whole  are  well  mixed.  The  cotton  is  washed  in 
til  is,  and  the  hanks  of  yam  are  then  stretched  on  perches  in  the  open  air,  and  turned  from 
time  to  time,  so  as  to  make  it  dry  equably.  After  receiving  thus  a  certain  degree  of  de- 
aiocation,  it  is  carried  into  the  drying  house,  which  is  heated  to  50^  Reaumur  (144^ 
Fahrenheit),  where  it  loses  the  remainder  of  its  moisture,  which  would  hare  prevented 
It  from  combining  with  the  other  mordants  which  it  is  afterwards  to  receive.  IVhat  is 
left  of  the  hath  is  called  asaacef,  and  is  added  to  the  following  bath.  Two,  or  even  three 
dung  baths  are  given  to  the  cotton,  when  it  is  wished  to  have  very  rich  colours.  When 
the  cotton  has  received  the  dung  baths,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  leave  it  lying  in  heaps 
for  any  length  of  time^  lest  it  should  take  fire;  an  accident  which  has  occasionally 
happened. 

The  white  bath  is  prepared  by  pouring  6  pounds  of  fat  oil,  into  50  pints  of  soda  water, 
at  1^  or  sometimes  less,  according  as,  by  a  preliminary  trial,  the  oil  requires.  This  bath 
ought  to  be  repeated  two,  three,  or  even  a  greater  number  of  times,  as  more  or  less  body 
is  to  be  given  to  the  colour. 

To  what  remains  of  the  white  bath,  and  which  is  also  styled  awtncea,  about  100  pints 
of  soda  lye  of  two  or  three  degrees  are  added.  Through  this  the  cotton  is  passed  as 
usual.  Formerly  it  was  the  practice  to  give  two,  or  three,  or  even  four  oils.  Now, 
two  are  found  to  be  sufficient. 

The  cotton  is  steeped  for  6ve  or  six  hours  in  a  tepid  solution  of  soda,  of  1^  at  most ; 
it  ifi  set  to  drain,  is  then  sprinkled  with  water,  and  at  the  end  of  an  hour  is  waslied, 
hank  by  hank,  to  purge  it  entirely  fix>m  the  oil.  What  remains  of  the  water  of  degrais- 
sage  serves  for  the  scouring  or  first  operation. 

For  100  pounds  of  cotton,  from  20  to  25  pounds  of  galls  in  sorts  must  be  taken,  which 
are  bruised  and  boiled  in  about  100  pints  of  water,  till  they  crumble  easily  between  the 
fingers.  The  galling  may  be  done  at  two  operations,  dividing  the  above  quantity  of 
galls  between  them,  which  is  thought  to  give  a  richer  and  more  uniform  colour. 

The  aluming  of  100  pounds  of  cotton  requires  firom  twenty-6ve  to  thirty  pounds 
of  pure  alum,  that  is,  alum  entirely  free  from  ferruginous  salts.  The  alum  should 
be  dissolved  without  boiling,  in  about  100  pinU  of  river  or  rain  water.  When  the 
alum  is  dissolved,  there  is  to  be  poured  io  a  solution  of  soda,  made  with  the  sixteenth 
part  of  the  weight  of  the  alum.  A  second  portion  of  the  alkaline  solution  must  not 
be  poured  in  till  the  effervescence  caused  by  the  6rst  portion  has  entirely  ceased,  —  and 
so  in  succession.  The  bath  of  saturated  alum,  being  merely  tepid,  the  cotton  is 
passed  through  it,  as  in  the  gall  bath,  so  as  to  impregnate  it  well,  and  it  is  dried  with 
the  precautious  recommended  above.  The  dyers  who  gall  at  two  times,  alum  also 
twice,  for  like  reasons. 

For  25  pounds  of  cotton,  25  pints  of  blood  are  prescribed,  and  400  pints  of  water. 
Whenever  the  bath  begins  to  warm,  50  pounds  of  madder  are  difiused  through  the 
bath ;  though  sometimes  the  maddering  is  given  at  two  operations,  by  dividing  the 
madder  into  two  portions. 

The  brightening  bath  is  prepared  always  for  100  pounds  of  cotton,  with  from  four 
to  five  pounds  of  rich  oil,  six  pounds  of  Marseilles  white  soap,  and  600  litres  of  soda 
water  of  2<»  B. 

The  rosing  is  given  with  solution  of  tin,  mixed  with  soap  water. 

Tlie  Turkey-reid  dye  of  Messrs.  Monteith  and  Co.,  of  Glasgow,  is  celebrated  all  over 
the  world,  and  merits  a  brief  description  here. 

The  calico  is  taken  as  it  comes  from  the  loom  without  bleaching,  for  the  natural 
colour  of  the  cotton  wool  harmonizes  well  with  the  dye  about  to  be  ipven  ;  it  b  sub- 
jected to  a  fermentative  steep  for  24  hours,  like  that  preliminary  to  bleaching,  after  which 
it  is  washed  at  the  dash  wheel.  It  is  then  boiled  in  a  lye,  containing  about  1  pound  of 
soda  crystals  for  12  pounds  of  cloth.  The  oiling  process  now  begins.  A  bath  is  made 
with  1 0  gallons  of  Gallipoli  oil,  1 5  gallon  measures  of  sheep's  dung  not  indurated  ;  40 
gallons  of  solution  of  soida  crystals,  of  1  -06  specific  gravity ;  10  gallons  of  solution  of 
pearUash  of  spec.  grav.  1*04;  and  140  gallons  of  water;  constituting  a  milk-white, 
soapy  solution  of  about  spec  grav.  ]'022.  This  liquor  is  put  into  a  large  cylindrical 
vat,  and  constantly  agitated  by  the  rotation  of  wooden  vanes,  which  are  best  constructed 
on  the  plan  of  the  mashing  apparatus  of  a  brewery,  but  fiir  slighter.  This  saponaceous 
compound  is  let  off  as  wanted  by  a  stopcock  into  the  trough  of  a  padding  machine,  in 
order  to  imbue  every  fibre  of  the  cloth  in  its  passage.  Thu  impregnation  is  still  more 
fully  ensured  by  laying  the  padded  cloth  aside  in  wooden  troughs  during  16  or  18  days. 
The  sheep's  dung  has  been  of  late  years  disused  by  many  Turkey-red  dyers  both  in 
England  and  France,  but  it  is  found  to  be  advantageous  in  producing  the  very  superior 
colour  of  the  Glasgow  establisbment.      It  b  supposed,   also^   to  promote   the  sub- 
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■aquent  blcMhing  dariag  the  •xponm  oo  Um  green ,   whieh  u  the  Mit  ptoetm  in 
fiiTOurable  weether,  but  in  bod  weetber  the  goods  are  dried  over  a  boi-flue. 

The  cloth  is  padded  again  with  the  saponamoui  liquor ;  and  again  spread  on  the 
grass,  or  dried  bard  in  the  stove.  This  alteniation  is  repeated  a  third  time,  and  oo- 
easionally,  even  a  fourth. 

The  cloth  by  this  time  is  Tarnished  as  it  were  with  oil,  and  must  be  cleansed  in  a 
certain  degree  by  being  passed  through  a  weak  solution  of  pearWasb,  at  the  temperature 
of  about  182°  Fahr.     It  is  then  squecsed  by  the  rollers  and  dried. 

A  second  system  of  oiling  now  eommenoes,  with  the  following  liquor  :  — - 10  gallona 
of  Gallipoli  oil ;  SO  gallons  of  soda  erystals  lye,  of  spec.  grsY.  1*06 1  and  10  gallons  of 
caustic  potash  lye,  of  qiecifio  gravity  1  -04,  thoroughly  diffused  through  170  gallons  of 
water.  With  this  saponaoeous  liquor  the  cbth  is  psdded  as  before,  and  then  passed  be- 
tween squeesing-roUers,  which  return  the  superfluous  liquor  into  the  padding-trough. 
The  cloth  may  be  now  laid  on  the  grass  if  convenient ;  but  at  any  rate  it  must  be 
bard  dried  in  the  stove. 

These  saponifying,  grassing,  and  drying  processes,  are  repeated  three  times  i  whereby 
the  cloth  becomes  once  more  very  oleaginous,  and  must  be  cleansed  again  by  steeping 
in  a  compound  lye  of  soda  crysuls  and  pearl-ash  of  the  spec.  grav.  It)!  2,  at  the  tempe- 
rature of  122°.  The  cloth  is  taken  out,  iqueeied  between  rollers  to  save  the  liquor, 
and  washed.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  mingled  alkalis  disappear  in  this  oper- 
ation, as  if  they  entered  into  combination  with  the  oil  in  the  interior  of  the  cotton  fila- 
ments.    The  cloth  is  now  hard  dried. 

GaBing  is  the  next  great  step  in  the  Turkey-red  preparation ;  and  for  its  suceess 
All  the  oil  should  have  been  perfectly  saponifled. 

From  18  to  20  pounds  of  Aleppo  galls  (for  each  100  libs,  of  cloth)  are  to  be  bruised 
and  boiled  for  S  or  4  hours,  in  25  gallons  of  water,  till  5  gallons  be  evaporated ;  and 
the  decoction  is  to  be  then  passed  through  a  scarce.  Two  pounds  of  sumach  may  be 
substituted  for  every  pound  of  galls.  The  goods  must  be  well  padded  with  this  de- 
coction, kept  at  90°  Fahr.,  passed  through  squeexing-rollera,  snd  dried.  They  are  then 
passed  through  a  solution  of  alum  of  the  sp.  gr.  1*04,  to  which  s  certain  portion  of 
chalk  is  added  to  saturate  the  acid  excess  of  that  supersalt ;  and  in  this  cretaceous  mix- 
ture, heated  to  IIQP,  the  cloth  is  winced  and  steeped  for  12  hours.  It  is  then  passed 
between  squeexing  •rollers,  and  dried  in  the  stovoi 

The  tnaidering  comes  next. 

From  two  to  three  pounds  of  madder,  ground  to  powder  in  a  proper  mill,  are  taken 
for  every  pound  of  cloth.  The  cloth,  as  usual  in  roaddering,  is  entered  into  the  cold 
bath,  snd  winced  by  the  automatic  reel  during  one  hour  that  the  bath  takes  to  boil,  and 
during  an  ebullition  of  two  hours  afterwards.  One  gallon  of  bullock's  blood  is  added 
to  the  cold  bath  for  every  25  pounds  of  cloth ;  being  the  quantity  operated  upon  in  one 
bath,  llie  utility  of  the  blood  in  improving  the  colour  has  been  ascribed  to  its  colour- 
ing particles  ;  but  it  is  more  probably  owing  to  iu  albuminous  matter  combining  with  the 
margarates  of  soda  and  potash  condensed  in  the  fibres. 

As  madder  contains  a  dingy  brown  colouring  matter  associated  with  the  fine  red,  the 
goods  must  be  subjected  to  a  clearing  process  to  remove  the  former  tinge,  which  is  more 
fugitive  than  the  latter.  Every  hundred  pounds  of  cloth  are  therefore  boiled  during  12 
hours  at  lesst,  with  water  containing  5  pounds  of  soda  crystals,  8  pounds  of  soap,  and 
16  gallons  of  the  residual  pearl-ash  and  soda-lye  of  the  last  cleansing  operation.  By 
this  powerful  means  the  dun  matter  is  well  nigh  removed ;  but  it  is  completely  so  by  a 
second  boil,  at  a  heat  of  250°  P.,  in  a  tight  globular  copper,  along  with  5  pounds  of 
soap,  and  1  pound  of  muriate  of  tin  crystals,  dissolved  in  a  suflicient  body  of  water  for 
100  pounds  of  cloth.  The  muriate  of  tin  serves  to  raise  the  madder  red  to  a  scarlet  hue. 
A  margaratc  of  tin  is  probably  fixed  upon  tlie  cloth  in  this  operation. 

When  the  weather  permits,  the  goods  should  be  now  laid  out  for  a  few  days  on  the 
grass.  Some  manufacturers  give  them  a  final  brightening  with  a  weak  hath  of  a  chlo* 
ride  of  lime ;  but  it  is  apt  to  impoverish  the  colour. 

According  to  the  latest  improvements  of  the  French  dyers,  each  of  the  four  processes 
of  oiling,  mordanting,  dyeing,  and  brightening  differs,  in  some  respects,  from  the 
above. 

1.  Their  first  step  is  boiling  the  cloth  for  four  hours,  in  water  containing  one  pound 
of  soap  for  every  four  pieces.  Their  saponaceous  bath  of  a  creamy  aspect  is  used  at  a  tem- 
perature of  75°  F.  ;  and  it  is  applied  by  the  padding  machine  6  times,  with  the  grassing 
and  drying  alternations.  In  winter,  when  the  goods  cannot  lie  exposed  on  the  grass,  no 
less  than  1 2  alternations  of  the  ssponaceous  or  white  bath  are  employed,  and  8  in  spring. 
l^ey  consider  the  action  of  the  sun-beam  to  aid  greatly  in  brightening  thb  dye ;  but 
at  Midsummer,  if  it  be  continued  more  than  4  hours,  the  scarlet  colour  produced  begins 
to  be  impaired. 

They  conceive  that  the  oiling  operation  impregnates  the  fibres  with  super-margante 
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of  potash  or  soda.  Insoluble  salts  \rhich  attract  and  condense  the  alumina,  and-t!ie  red 
colouring  particles  of  the  madder,  so  firmly  that  they  can  resist  the  clearing  boil. 

S.  Their  second  step,  the  mordanting,  consists  first  in  padding  the  pieces  through  a 
decoction  of  galls  mixed  with  a  solution  of  an  equal  weight  of  alum  :  and  after  drying 
in  the  hot-flue,  &c,  again  padding  them  in  a  solution  of  acetate  of  alumina,  made  by 
decomposing  a  solution  of  16  libs,  of  alum  with  16  libs,  of  acetate  of  lead,  for  6  pieces 
of  cloth,  each  32  awnet  long. 

S.  The  maddering  is  given  at  two  successive  operations ;  with  4  pounds  of  Avignon 
madder  per  piece  at  each  time. 

4.  The  hrightening  is  performed  by  a  12  hours*  boil  in  water  with  soda  crystals,  soap, 
and  salt  of  tin  ;  and  tlie  rosing  by  a  10  hours*  boil  with  soap  and  salt  of  tin.  Occasion- 
ally, the  goods  are  passed  through  a  weak  solution  of  chloride  of  potash.  When  the  red 
has  too  much  of  a  crimson  cast,  the  pieces  are  exposed  for  two  days  on  the  grass,  which 
gives  them  a  bright  scarjet  tint 

Process  of  M.  Werdet  to  dye  broad  cloth  and  wool  by  madder :  -— 

**  Preparation  for  24  pounds  of  scoured  wool : 

**  Take  A\  pounds  of  cream  of  tartar,  4\  pounds  of  pure  alum  ;  boil  the  wool  gently 
for  2  hours,  transfer  it  into  a  cool  place,  and  wash  it  next  day  in  clear  water. 

*^  Dyeing.  —  12  pounds  of  Avignon  madder,  infused  half  an  hour  at  30°  R.  (100°  F.) 
Put  into  the  bath  1  pound  of  muriate  of  tin,  let  the  colour  rose  for  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  at  the  same  heat,  and  drain  or  squeeze  the  madder  through  canvas.  The  whole  of 
the  red  dye  will  remain  upon  the  filter,  but  the  water  which  has  passed  through  will  be 
as  deep  a  yellow  as  a  weld  bath.  The  boiler  with  the  dye  roust  now  be  filled  up  with 
clear  river  water,  and  heated  to  100°  F.  Two  ounces  of  the  solution  of  the  tartar  and 
alum  must  be  poured  into  it,  and  the  wool  must  be  turned  over  in  it  for  an  hour  and  a 
half^  while  the  heat  is  gradually  raised  to  the  boiling  point.  The  wool  is  then  removed 
and  washed.     It  must  be  rosed  the  following  day. 

**  Rotiug.  —  Dissolve  in  hot  water  1  pound  of  white  Marseilles  soap ;  let  the  bath  cool, 
and  pass  the  wool  through  it  till  it  has  acquired  the  desired  shade  ;  15  or  20  minutes 
are  sufficient.     On  coming  out  of  this  bath  it  should  be  washed. 

"  Solution  of  detUO'tnurittte  of  tin, 

**  2  ounces  of  pure  muriatic  acid ;  4  drachms  of  pure  nitric  acid  ;  1  ounce  of  distilled 
water.  Dissolve  in  it,  by  small  portions  at  a  time,  2  drachms  of  grain  tin,  in  a  large 
bottle  of  white  glass,  shutting  it  after  putting  in  the  tin.  This  solution  may  be  pre- 
served for  years,  without  losing  its  virtue.** 

I  have  inserted  this  process,  as  recently  recommended  by  the  French  minister  of  com- 
merce, and  published  by  M.  Pouillet  in  vol.  i.  of  his  Portefeuilk  Indtutriel,  to  show 
what  official  importance  is  sometimes  given  by  our  neighbours  to  the  most  frivolous  things. 

MADREPORES,  are  calcareous  incrustations  produced  by  polypi  contained  in  cells 
of  greater  or  less  depth,  placed  at  the  surface  of  calcareous  ramifications,  which  are  fixed 
at  their  base,  and  perforated  with  a  great  many  pores.  The  mode  of  the  increase,  re- 
production, and  death  of  these  animals  is  still  unknown  to  naturalists.  Living  madre- 
pores are  now-a-days  to  be  observed  only  in  the  South  American,  the  Indian,  and  the 
Red  seas ;  but  although  tlieir  polypi  are  not  found  in  our  climate  at  present,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  their  having  existed  in  these  northern  latitudes  in  former  times, 
since  fossil  madrepores  occur  in  both  the  older  and  newer  secondary  strata  of  Europe. 

MAGISTERY,  u  an  old  chemical  term  to  designate  white  pulverulent  substances, 
spontaneously  precipitated  in  making  certain  metallic  solutions;  as  magistery  of 
bismuth. 

MAGISTRAL,  in  the  language  of  the  Spanish  smelters  of  Mexico  and  South 
America,  is  the  roasted  and  pulverized  copper  pyrites,  which  is  added  to  the  ground 
ores  of  silver  in  their  pofio,  or  amalgamation  magma,  for  the  purpose  of  decomposing 
the  horn  silver  present.  See  Silver,  for  an  account  of  this  curious  process  of 
reduction. 

MAGMA,  is  the  generic  name  of  any  crude  mixture  of  mineral  or  organic  matters, 
in  a  thin  paaty  state. 

MAGNANIER,  is  the  name  given  in  the  southern  departments  of  France  to  the 
proprietor  of  a  nursery  in  which  silk-worms  are  reared  upon  the  great  scale,  or  to  the 
manager  of  the  establishment.  The  word  Is  derived  from  magnans,  which  signifies  silk- 
worms in  the  language  of  the  country  people.     See  Silk. 

MAGNESIA  (Eng.  and  Fr. ;  Bittertrde^  Talkerdt,  Germ.),  is  one  of  the  primitive 
earths,  first  proved  by  Sir  H.  Davy  to  be  the  oxide  of  a  metal,  which  he  called  mag' 
neaiunu  It  u  a  fine,  light,  white  powder,  without  taste  or  smell,  which  requires  5150 
parts  of  cold  water,  and  no  less  than  36,000  parts  of  l>oiling  water,  for  its  solution.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  2  "S.  It  is  fusible  only  by  the  heat  of  the  hydroxygen  blowpipe.  A 
natural  hydrate  is  said  to  exist  which  contains  30  per  cent  of  water.    Magnesia  changes 
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Hm  pnrpU  inftuioa  of  red  eabbtge  to  a  bright  green.  It  attimitB  cvboDie  aeid  from  the 
air,  but  much  more  dowlj  thim  quicklisae.  It  consists  of  6 1 "81  parts  of  metallic 
basts,  and  38*79  of  oxygen  ;  and  has,  therefore,  20  for  its  prime  equivalent  upon  the 
hydrogen  scale.  Its  only  employment  in  the  arts  is  for  the  purification  of  fine  oil,  in 
the  preparation  of  Tarnish. 

Magnesia  may  be  obtained  by  precipitation  with  potash  or  soda,  from  its  sulphate, 
commonly  called  Epsom  salt ;  but  it  is  usually  procured  by  calcining  the  artificial  or 
natural  carbonate.  Hie  former  is,  properly  speaking,  a  subcarbonate,  consisting  of 
44*69  magnesia,  35*86  carbonic  acid,  and  19*45  water.  It  is  prepared  by  adding  to 
the  solution  of  the  sulphate,  or  the  muriate  (the  hiUem  of  sea-salt  evaporation  works), 
a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  or  of  carbomUe  of  ammonia  distilled  from  bones 
in  iron  cylinders.  The  sulphate  of  magnesia  is  generally  made  by  acting  upon  msg- 
nesian  limestone  with  somewhat  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  sulphate  of  lime  pre- 
cipitates, while  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  remains  in  solution,  and  nnav  be  made  to 
crystallise  in  quadrangular  prisms,  by  suitable  evaporation  and  slow  cooling.  Where 
muriatic  acid  may  be  had  in  profusion  for  the  trouble  of  collecting  it,  as  in  the  soda 
works  in  which  sea  salt  is  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  the  magnesian  limestone 
should  be  first  acted  upon  with  as  much  of  the  former  acid  as  will  dissolve  out  the  lime, 
and  then,  the  residuum  being  treated  with  the  Jatter  acid,  will  afford  a  sulphate  at  the 
cheapest  possible  rate ;  from  which  magnesia  and  all  its  other  preparations  may  be  readily 
msde.  Or,  if  the  equivalent  quantity  of  calcined  magnesian  limestone  be  boiled  for 
some  time  in  bittern,  the  lime  of  the  former  will  displace  the  msgnesia  from  the  muri- 
atic acid  of  the  latter.  This  is  the  most  economical  process  for  manufiicturing  magnesia. 
The  subcarbonate,  or  magnnia  alba  of  the  apothecary,  has  been  proposed  by  Mr.  £. 
Davy  to  be  added  by  the  baker  to  damaged  flour,  to  counteract  its  acescency. 

MAGNESIAN  LIMESTONE  (Z>o(omfe,  Fr.;  Bittertalk,  TaHupaik,  Germ.),  is 
a  mineral  which  crystallises  in  the  rhombohedral  system.  Spec.  grav.  2*86 ;  scratches 
calc-spar ;  does  not  fall  spontaneously  into  powder,  when  calcined,  as  common  limestone 
does.  It  consists  of  1  prime  equivalent  of  carbonate  of  limes 50^  associated  with  1  of 
carbonate  of  magnesia  b  42. 

MoMtioe  magnencM  limeitone,  b  yellowish-brown,  cream-yellow,  and  yellowish-gray ; 
brittle.  It  dissolves  slowly  and  with  feeble  effervescence  in  dilute  muriatic  acid;  whence 
it  is  called  Cakatre  lent  doUmie  by  the  French  mineralogists.  Specific  gravity  2*6 
to  2-7. 

Near  Sunderland,  it  is  found  in  flexible  slabs.  Tlie  principal  range  of  hilU  com- 
posing this  geological  formation  in  England,  extends  from  Sunderland  on  the  north- 
east coast  to  Nottingham,  and  its  beds  are  described  as  being  about  300  feet  thick  on 
the  east  of  the  coal  field  in  Derbyshire,  which  is  near  its  southern  extremity.  On  the 
western  side  of  the  Cumberland  mountains  magnesian  limestone  overlies  the  coal 
measures  near  Whitehaven.  The  stratification  of  this  rock  is  very  distinct,  the  indi* 
vidua]  courses  of  stone  not  exceeding  in  general  the  thickness  of  a  common  brick. 

The  lime  resulting  from  the  calcination  of  magnesian  limestone  appears  to  have  an 
injurious  action  on  vegetation,  unless  applied  in  quantities  considerably  less  than 
common  lime,  when  it  is  found  to  fertilize  the  soil.  After  two  years,  its  hurtful 
influence  on  the  ground  seems  to  become  exhausted,  even  when  used  in  undue  quantity : 
great  quantities  of  it  are  annually  brought  from  Sunderland  to  Scotland  by  the  Fife- 
shire  farmers,  and  employed  beneficially  by  them  as  a  manure,  in  preference  to  other 
kinds  of  lime.  It  has  been  unfisiirly  denounced  by  Mr.  Tennent  and  Sir  H.  Davy,  as  a 
sterilizer. 

Tills  rock  is  used  in  many  places  for  building ;  indeed  our  most  splendid  monument 
of  Gothic  architecture,  York  Minster,  is  constructed  of  magnesian  limestone. 

MAGNESIA,  NATIVE  (Bracite/  Guhr  maffnenen^  Fr.;  fFauertalk,  Germ.),  is  a 
white,  lamellar,  pearly-looking  mineral,  sod  to  the  touch.  Spec.  grav.  2-336 ;  tender ; 
scratched  by  calc-spar;  affording  water  by  calcination;  leaving  a  white  substance 
which  browns  turnierjc  paper ;  and,  by  calcination  with  nitrate  of  cobalt,  becoming  of  a 
lilac  hue.  It  consists  of  69*75  magnesia,  and  30*25  water.  It  occurs  in  veins  in  the 
serpentine  at  Hoboken,  in  New  Jersey,  as  also,  at  Swinaness,  in  the  Island  of  Unst, 
Shetland. 

MAGNESITE,  GiobertiU;  native  carbonate  of  magnesia,  occurs  in  white,  hard, 
stony  masses,  in  the  presidency  of  Madras,  and  in  a  few  other  localities.  It  dissolves 
very  slowly  in  muriatic  acid,  and  gives  out  carbonic  acid  in  the  proportion  of  22  parts 
by  weight  to  42  of  the  mineral,  according  to  my  experiments,  and  is  therefore  an  atomic 
carbonate.  It  forms  an  excellent  and  beautiful  mortar  cement  for  terraces ;  a  purpose 
to  which  it  has  been  beneficially  applied  in  India  by  Dr.  Macleod. 

MAGNET,  NATIVE,  is  a  mineral  consisting  of  the  protoxide  and  peroxide  of  iron 
combined  in  eauivalent  proportions.     See  Iroh. 
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MAHALEB.  The  fruit  of  this  shrub  affords  a  violet  dye,  as  well  as  a  fermented 
liquor  like  Kirtchwaster.     It  is  a  species  of  cherry  cultivated  in  our  gardens. 

MALACHITE,  or  mowUain  green,  is  native  carbonate  of  copper  of  a  beautiful  green 
colour,  with  variegated  radiations  and  zones;  spec.  grav.  3*5  ;  it  scratches  ealc-spar, but 
not  fluor;  by  calcination  it  affords  water  and  turns  black.  Its  solution  in  the  acids 
deposits  copper  upon  a  plate  of  iron  plunged  into  it.  It  consists  of  carbonic  acid  18  *5 ; 
deutoxide  of  copper  72*2;  water  9*3. 

MALAXES,  are  saline  compounds  of  the  bases,  with 

MALIC  ACID.  {Aeide  moHque,  Fr. ;  Aepfelsaure,  Germ.)  This  acid  exists  in  the 
juices  of  many  fruits  and  plants,  alon^or  associated  with  the  citric,  tartaric,  and  oxalic 
acids ;  and  occasionally  combined  with  potash  or  lime.  Unripe  apples,  sloes,  barberries, 
the  berries  of  the  mountain  ash,  elder  berries,  currants,  gooseberries,  strawberries,  rasp- 
berries, bilberries,  brambleberries,  whottleberries,  cherries,  ananas,  afford  malic  acid ; 
the  house  leek  and  purslane  contain  the  malate  of  lime. 

The  acid  may  be  obtained  most  conveniently  from  the  juice  of  the  berries  of  the 
mountain  ash,  or  barberries.  This  must  be  clarified,  by  mixing  with  white  of  egg,  and 
heating  the  mixture  to  ebullition ;  then  filtering,  digesting  the  clear  liquor  with  car- 
bonate of  lead,  till  it  becomes  neutral ;  and  evaporating  the  saline  solution,  till  crystals 
of  malate  of  lead  be  obtained.  These  are  to  be  washed  with  cold  water,  and  purified  by 
re-crystallization.  On  dissolving  the  white  salt  in  water,  and  passing  a  stream  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  through  the  solution,  the  lead  will  be  all  separated  in  the  form  of  a 
sulphuret,  and  the  liquor,  afler  filtration  and  evaporation,  will  yield  yellow  granular 
crystals,  or  cauliflower  concretions,  of  malic  acid,  which  may  be  blanched  by  re-disso- 
lution and  digestion  with  bone-black,  and  re-crystallization. 

Malic  acid  has  no  smell,  but  a  very  sour  taste,  deliquesces  by  absorption  of  moisture 
from  the  air,  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  fuses  at  ]5C^  Fahr.,  is  decomposed  at  a  heat  of  348^, 
and  affords  by  distillation  a  peculiar  acid,  the  pyromallc.  It  consists  in  100  parts,  of 
41  -47  carbon ;  3*51  hydrogen ;  and  55*02  oxygen  ;  having  nearly  the  same  composition 
as  citric  acid.  A  crude  malic  acid  might  be  economically  extracted  from  the  fruit  of 
the  mountain  ash,  applicable  to  many  purposes ;  but  it  has  not  hitherto  been  manufac- 
tured upon  the  great  scale. 

MALLEABILITY,  is  the  property  belonging  to  certain  metals,  of  being  extended 
under  the  hammer.     A  table  of  malleability  is  given  in  the  article  Ductility. 

MALT;  (Eng.  and  Fr. ;  Malz,  Germ.)  is  barley-corn,  which  has  been  subjected  to 
an  artificial  process  of  germination.     See  Bxer. 

Tlie  Quantity  of  Malt  consumed  by  the  undermentioned  Brewers  of  London  and  its  Vicinity, 
from  10th  October,  1830,  to  10th  October,  1842. 


Nam,. 

1831. 

1832. 

1883. 

1834. 

1886. 

1836. 

1837. 

1838. 

18IB, 

JMO- 

1841. 

IMS. 

Qrs. 

Qr«. 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

B  irclaf  and  Co.  - 

97,19M 

%.6I2 

93.175 

99.674 

106  006 

108,715 

100.826 

107.455 

114,8/7 

115.661 

106,345 

114.090 

ILinbury  and  Co. 

50.724 

58.512 

58.497 

74,9«2 

78,087 

89,303 

81,440 

90,140 

91,069 

98.210 

88.132 

92.466 

\Vhitbre.id  and  Co.     - 

49,713 

53.541 

60,0«7 

49.105 

56,209 

53,694 

47,012 

45,460 

61,979 

53.6.a 

51.467 

62.098 

Rtid  and  Co.       - 

43.3S0 

44,420 

40,810 

44.210 

49,480 

49.381 

42,700 

44,928 

44,010 

48,130 

47.*«80 

60,120 

Meux  and  Co.     - 

24,339 

22,062 

20,7  H 

26,161 

24,376 

80,775 

30,623 

35.005 

38,466 

40.787 

49,797 

48.340 

Corabc  Hnd  Co.   - 

34,684 

3fi.948 

36.070 

35,438 

36.922 

42.169 

40,454 

43.444 

40  712 

3S.36K 

36.460 

40,484 

Culvert  and  Co.  - 

30,5W 

32,812 

81,433 

31,460 

33,263 

30.859 

82,325 

81.529 

31,02«< 

30.872 

30.614 

80,660 

MoMreandCo.     - 

24,10-2 

26,821 

25.407 

29.796 

81,526 

82.623 

82.347 

81,278 

31.008 

30.310 

2«»,450 

29.607 

P.lliot  and  Co.      - 

19,444 

20,061 

19,899 

25.009 

28,728 

28.338 

24,150 

22,486 

22.990 

25.367 

35.379 

97.050 

Thorne,  T.  and  Son    - 

1,445 

2,543 

5,136 

8,496 

10,913 

12,657 

16,404 

18,646 

19,578 

20,864 

22.413 

22,022 

Steward  and  Co. 

10,531 
8,1  Ifi 

9,648) 
6.872  5 

15  617 

I8,IS7 

19,213 

19,445 

18,842 

20,290 

18;688 

18,334 

17.840 

20.423 

Taylor  and  Co.    - 

21,Af5 

21,73^ 

21.115 

20335 

23,885 

24.971 

23,5.56 

27,820 

25.965 

27,300 

21,424 

19.430 

G«>ding,  J.  and  Co.      - 

16,307 

14.874 

14,279 

15.256 

16,312 

i  3.321 

HI  4.023 

14,028 

12.145 

1 18,517 

16,018 

Coding,  Thomaa 

9,987 

8.971 

7,630 

8.824 

7,618 

11,784 

"7,095 

7;55I 

f  5,758 

17.071 

lUmsbottom  and  Co.  - 
Broadwood  and  Co.    - 

1:  : 

- 

- 

115,364 

16,227 

13,012 

10.610 

14.630 

15,791 

16,688 

r.ardner,  H.W.andP. 

6,666 

6,904 

"7,471" 

11.429" 

14.699 

lii,369 

*15,286 

16,921 

17,.V»4 

15,.559 

13,126 

14.546 

Mann,  James 

- 

1,056 

1.332 

1,757 

2.780 

4.840 

6,588 

10326 

ll..*»9 

11.679 

12,111 

13.639 

Courage  and  Co. 

8,116 

7.607 

7,546 

8,079 

8.790 

9,239 

9.286 

10,723 

10.456 

11.532 

12.328 

13.016 

Wood  and  Co.     - 

5.469 

5,560 

6,647 

7.602 

7.320 

7,961 

7.834 

8,506 

7,6(.7 

7,194 

7.268 

7.652 

More.  Robert 

«,.^35 

1.040 

1,880 

4.713 

4,130 

6,255 

6,025 

6,129 

6.413 

6,954 

7.175 

7,026 

Harris,  Thomas  - 

4,778 

4,780 

4,540 

4.940 

4.964 

4.998 

5,«i42 

6.888 

5.556 

5.152 

5,291 

6,022 

Mazard  and  Co.  - 

- 

6,126 

6.203 

7,094 

6.597 

6,674 

6.552 

6.250 

6,729 

6.758 

6.M6 

Tubb,  William    - 

- 

- 

• 

80 

200 

1,516 

2.826 

3,365 

4.060 

4,478 

4,944 

6.503 

Richmond  and  Co.      - 

Z,7Bn 

8,508 

9,V,6 

8,520 

3.268 

8,551 

8,174 

4,058 

4536 

4.964 

6.030 

6.424 

Hodgson  and  Co. 
\bbott,  E.  - 

J  4,206 

8,522 

8,870 

2.080 

2,414 

8,400 

2,400 

1.790 

5.368 

6,704 

6,862 

4383 
4,831 

Manners  and  Co. 

I 

. 

. 

. 

'4.552 

"  6,12! 

7.030 

"5„T34 

4.819 

(iaip,  George       - 
Halford  and  Co.  -      } 
Kempson  and  Co.      } 

'4,684 

4.322 

8,638 

8,281 

8,466 

3.768 

4,547 

6.030 

4.816 

4,443 

4.418 

4,468 

3,215 

8,187 

8.830 

8,543 

3,763 

3,786 

4.6H6 

8,967 

8.585 

- 

- 

. 

. 

8,155 

8,878 

Farren  and  Till  - 
rhome,  J.M.  andSon 

' "     ' 

3.139 

8,217 

- 

4,048 

4,783 

"  4.809 

■4,400 

4.426 

3,860 

8,676 

Duggan  and  Co.  - 
iaskell  and  Downs    - 

:  : 

:    : 

:    : 

:    : 

2,201 

"  2.605 

"  2,288 

8.020 

3,001 

2,574 

8,364 

Vol.  IL 
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MALT. 


Nam*. 

1881. 

1832. 

1833. 

1834. 

1836. 

1836. 

1837. 

1838. 

1839. 

1840. 

1841. 

1843. 

Mc.  I^od.  B.       -       - 
IMiramer      -       -       - 
L«xton  and  Bryan 
Dr.iper  and  Co.  - 
Miller  anl  Co.    - 
KecneandCo.    -        - 
I.ane  and  Bowden 
Fleming  and  Co. 
Clarke,  Charli's  - 
Gurney.  J.  and  Co 
Stains  and  Fox    - 
Verey,  W.  and  G.       - 
Jones,  T.     -       -        - 
Herington  and  Wells  - 
Hill  and  Rice       - 
llult  and  Sons     - 
Cox. John   -       -       - 
(;rlfllth,  P.  - 
UlTird  and  Co.    - 
Masterman  and  Co.    - 
Johnson  and  Co.        ) 
Wyatt-        -       -      j 
Turner,  R.- 
Dickenson, G.     -       - 
Honeyball,  Edward     - 
.lenner,  R.  and  H. 
Church,  J.  L.      - 
BlMg,  B.     - 
M'Ceod,  J.  M.  and  Co. 
Satchell  and  Son 
Knight 

Chadwick,  W.     - 
Turner,  John      - 
Locke,  K.- 
Hume, George    - 
Collins,  W.  L.     - 
W.»t,J,H.         -       - 
Mantell  and  Sod 
Addison       -       .       . 
Martin  and  Co.   -      7 
Allan   -        -        -      j 
Hood  and  Co.     - 
Clarke,  W.  - 
Clarke.  8.    -       -       - 
Bye,  W.  and  H.  -       - 
Clarke         -       -      7 
Rudge-       -       -     j 
Bricbeno,  Henry 
I^mont  and  Co.  - 
FUmer  and  Gooding  - 
Wood  and  Co.     - 
Brown,  late  Hicks 
Manvell,  Isaac     - 
Abbott,  E.  - 
Cooper,  W. 
Saunders     -       -       - 
West,  J.  W.         -       - 
Harris,  Robert    -       - 

Qrs. 
1,656 

4,048 

814 

"2,235 

685 

2,910 
1,113 
2,3(12 
2,146 

1,704 

98 
901 

603 
2,608 

674 

1,018 
206 
846 

1,187 
756 

722 

646 

'6,637 
1,646 

752 
691 
244 

Qrs. 
2,947 

'3,020 

'.     ^J 
1,832 

463 

"  1,748 

754 

2,279 

1.530 

'.  ^'^ 

128 
719 

202 

681 
"3,117 

6M 
99 
985 
176 
677 
840 
690 

84*1 

719 

6,732 
366 

713 

Qrs. 
4,236 

[2,941] 

"  1.006 

"2.I63" 
844 
337 

"1,974" 

717 

4.871 

1,063 

"  1,830 

218* 
801 
269 
855 

694' 

'l,906' 

64o" 
259 
975 
264 
394 
914 
696 

'    271" 

"    876* 

'    780' 

'7.120' 
883 

924* 
6^5 
443 

179" 
461 

Qrs. 
6.479 

[8,608 

1,003 

"2,266" 

1.140 

376 

"1.963* 

794 

2,446 

1.693 

203 

1,810 

'.341' 
703 
471 
629 

762 

[2,618 

'    677' 
422 
1,427 
441 
322 
850 
663 

488 

938* 

"747" 

9.950' 
657 

"    875' 
G34 

2i^6 
490 

Qrs. 

6.360 

[4.IW 

"  1,006 

"3,106 

1,208 
248 

"  2,042 

734 

9,4y9 

2,120 

472 

1,877 

63"l 
838 
800 
734 

9^ 

[2.M7[ 

709 
496 
1,256 
619 
406 
757 
671 

w"i 

793 

"  9,762 
403 

8.^ 
654 
199 

406 
657 

Qrs. 

4,689 

[  8,573 

[l#i9 

"3,738 

1.302 

700 

'  1.872 
813 
2,018 
2.324 
731 
1,789 
2,809 

716 
1,037 
1,103 

772 

756 
1.067 

748 
2,177 

780 
620 

1,235 
627 

.  406 
807 
619 

889 

837 

853 

9.886 
2,085 
1,039 

806 

2,305 

310 

295 
497 

Qrs. 

4,960 

"3.583 

88 

[l,3M 

'3,783 

1,573 

956 

'  1.853 
756 
2.151 
2,221 
953 
1.914 
2,809 

712 

1.025 

1.512 

833 

742 

943 

820 

1,441 

ir.9 

766 
651 
1.126 
698 
665 
693 
768 
397 

649 

741 
201 
834 

'9,863 
3.600 
1,298 

824 
660 

315 

306 
870 

Qra. 

4.700 

8,167 

893 

1.7H7 
1,624 

"3,749 
1.73*5 
1,338 

'  l,9l'l 
846 
1,991 
1.884 
1,291 
1,847 
2,428 

897 
1,010 
1.714 

926 

672 
1,006 

978 
1,431 

361 
821 
726 
1,160 
407 
749 
650 
812 
601 

631 

768 
260 
983 

"  8.8.'i7 
6.261 
1,291 

756 
441 
870 
81 
261 
456 

Qr«. 

4,3tO 

"  3,213 

1,658 

865 

2,326 

1,275 

1,795 

.  1/^8 

A     614 

^2,072 

1,749 

1,555 

1,538 

1,835 

807 

1,861 

1.553 

1,241 

1,789 

2,412 

'  1.013 

1,020 

1,402 

866 

975 

1,14.3 

877 

1,475 

632 
853 
760 
812 
862 
694 
694 
637 
649 

604 

647 
346 

886 

8.699 

7,638 

1,674 

1,493 

1,3-M 

679 

312 

434 

311 

290 

405 

Qrs. 

3,410 
788 
2.658 
1.711 
1.167 
2,345 
1.964 
2,159 
1,934 
1,903 
2,406 
1,762 
1,879 
1.906 
1.677 
1,093 
1.723 
1.916 
1,201 
1,672 
2,413 

"1.077 

1.100 

1,165 

929 

949 

1,034 

782 

1,308 

78 

775 

728 

776 

791 

620 

627 

723 

72 

692 

694 
462 
450 
433 

665 

?  18,475 

1,683 
1,442 
1,450 
732 
487 
503 
362 
353 
447 

Qr.. 
8,30» 
1.663 
2,579 
1.787 
1,740 
2.C45 
2,010 
2,417 
2.124 
2,597 
2.6SS 
1,826 
1.810 
1,746 
1,697 
972 
1.528 
1,419 
1,350 
1,892 
2,204 

'  1.219 

1,092 

1.053 

965 

1.049 

1.113 

797 

1.063 

883 

820 

768 

765 

718 

627 

708 

641 

638 

637 
644 

606 
602 
489 

449 

18,087 

1,614 
1,484 

1,300 

77(1 
490 
485 
471 
444 
441 

Qrs 

3,-_-- 
3,'< 
2.7  : 

27r 

2.»-' 
2.44 

2,4:j 

2.. 

5{>-' 

iaii 
2.r.  ■• 

1  M- 
l.»> 

1  .:^J 
K.W 
1,4  V 
13^' 
I.2L? 

l.is 
I,1J' 
1  <»«: 

l.(*T 
l.«t.' 
I.f4> 
I,*-.' 

iM 
>r. 

Mr. 
7'M 

7r 

70") 
7  -^ 
6- 

612 

640 

G.'4  : 
5:^.< 

.VJI 
6101 

60: : 

1 

Quantity  of  Malt  which  paid  Duty,  and  Amount  of  Duty,  in  the  Years  1842  to  1845. 


Quantity. 

Amount  ofDaiy. 

1842. 

1843. 

1844. 

1845. 

1842. 

1813. 

1844. 

1846. 

England 
ScotUnd 
Ireland 

Total     - 

Qasrtcn. 

3,664,860 

484.778 

130,297 

3^567 
446,220 
162.886 

Quartart. 

3,979,020 
478,662 
159.666 

Quafters. 

3^25.871 

643.696 

218,020 

3,959,420 
626,176 
141,156 

4,171,417 
483,406 
176,469 

£ 

4,310,606 

618,442 

172,970 

4,2,53,027 

588,895 
236,196 

4,269,925 

4,469,673 

4,617,247 

4,687,487 

4,626,751 

4,831,311 

6,002,017 

5,078,118 

Quantity  of  Malt  wetted  in  Public  Brewing  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  the 
undermentioned  Years. 

1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 


Quvten. 
-        4:080,634 

1S43      - 

Qnarten. 
-        3  566,300 

4,040,396 

1844       - 

-        3,701,307 

-        4,082,368 

1845       - 

-        3,749,124 

3.986.272 

1850       - 

6,183.617 

3,678,013 

1861  (10  montht) 

-        4.863,118 

3,588,477 

MALT. 
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An  Account  of  the  Quantities  of  Malt  brewed  by  the  Twelve  principal  London  Porter 
and  Ale  Brewers,  during  the  5  Tears  ending  with  October  1842  (from  Slater'sBrewers' 
Malt  List). 


1838. 

1839. 

1840. 

1841. 

1849. 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

Qrs.      , 

Barclay  &  Co.  - 

107,455 

112,276 

115,561 

106345 

114,090 

Hanbury  &  Co. 

90,140 

91,069 

98,210 

88,132 

92,469 

Whitbread  &  Co.       - 

45,400 

51,979 

53,622 

51.457 

52,098 

♦Reid&Co       - 

44,^8 

44,010 

48,130 

47,980 

50.120 

♦Meux  A  Co.    - 

35,065 

38,465 

40,787 

39,797 

40,340 

Combe  &  Co.    .         -        - 

43,444 

40,712 

38,368 

36,460 

46,484 

Calvert  &  Co.   - 

31,529 

31,028 

30,872 

30,615 

30.660 

Hoare  &  Co.     -        -         - 

31,278 

31,008 

3a3lO 

29,450 

29,607 

Elliot  &  Co.      - 

22,000 

22,990 

25,255 

25,379 

27,050 

Charrington  &  Co.    - 

20,290 

18,688 

18,328 

17,840 

20,423 

Taylor  &  Co.    - 

27.320 

25,955 

27,300 

21,424 

19,530 

Courage  &  Co.  - 

10,723 

10,456 

11,532 

12,328 

13,016 

*  Those  marked  tbus*  brew  porter  only. 
Quarters  of  Malt  consumed  in  the  undermentioned  Years  ending  10th  October. 


B7  the  Brewers  of  London  and  its  Vldnity. 

1R31 
1833 

(a2,M9 
604,477 

1833 
1834 

678,ii88 
662,713 

1835 
1836 

702,633 
754,313 

1837 
1838 

714,488 
742,597 

1839 
1840 

750,176 
776,319 

1841 
1843 

734,395 
741,651 

Bjr  the  Twelre  principal  Brewers  of  London. 

1R31 
1832 

439,521 
438,046 

1835 
1834 

427,087 
470.128 

1835 
1836 

503,048 
536,093 

1837 
1838 

490.179 
517,940 

1839 
1840 

628,359 
547,908 

1841 
1843 

517,292 
541,710 

Table  of  the  Quantity  of  Malt  from  Barley,  which  paid  Duty  in 


Years. 

England  and  Wales. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

Bushtb. 

BuBheh. 

Busheh. 

1834 

34.449,646 

4,491,292 

2,204.653 

1835 

36.078,855 

4,459.553 

2,353,645 

1836 

37,196,998 

4,903,187 

2,287.635  * 

1837 

33.692,356 

4,583,045 

2,275,347 

1838 

33.823,958 

4,419,141 

2,262,440 

1839 

33,826.016 

4,360,363 

1,744,550 

1840 

86.653,442 

4,397,304 

1,406,116 

•      1841 

30,956.394 

4,058,249 

1,149,692 

1842 

30,796,262 

Amoun 

3,786,476 
t  of  Duties  Paid : 

1,268,656    . 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1834 

4,449,745 

553,567 

272,291 

1835 

4,660,185 

551,096 

288,602 

1836 

4,804,612 

611,910 

283,357 

1837 

4,351,929 

578,515 

286,470 

1838 

4,368,931 

557.913 

284,954 

1839 

4,369,193 

552,107 

218,503 

1840 

4,841,229 

572,544 

178,703 

1841 

4,198,460 

539,572 

151,210 

1842 

4,176,742 

503,829 

168,009 

Exports  in  1850,  182,480  barrels;  in  1851,  191,639  barrels;  declared  value,  1850,. 
558,794/.,  in  1851,  577,874/. 
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100  MALT. 

MALT.  British  beer  brewing  is  sadly  oppressed  by  fiscal  folly  and  ignorsnce. 
Tlie  regulations  as  to  the  manufacture  of  malt  are  embodied  in  the  acts  7  &  8  Geo.  4. 
€.52,  and  11  Geo.4.  e.  17.  The  former  act  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  legisiative  in- 
justice ;  the  latter  was  intended  to  ameliorate  the  provisions  of  its  predecessor,  and  does, 
in  a  degree,  effect  that  object.  The  first  contains  no  less  than  83  clauses ;  and  the  re- 
gulations in  it,  though  frequently  repugnant  to  the  plainest  principles  of  common  sense, 
f  re,  nevertheless,  enforced  by  106  penalties,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  the  incre- 
dible sum  of  1S,50(V.  How  much  of  this  is  negatived  by  the  subsequent  act  it  is  not 
very  easy  to  determine,  though,  as  fiir  as  it  goes,  the  effect  of  No.  8.  is  to  stultiiy  the  re- 
gulations of  No.  1.  Woe  to  that  man,  however^  who  begins  the  manufacture  of  malt 
without  having  duly  studied  these  incompatible  acts.  Having  been  favoured  with  a 
perusal  of  the  genuine  *<  instructions  for  officers  who  survey  maltsters,**  a  clear  insight 
may  be  had  into  the  actual  practice  of  the  eicise ;  for  our  copy  is  duly  emblaxoned  with 
the  arms  of  England,  and  marked  **  bv  authority  ;  "  — being,  moreover,  of  so  late  a  date 
as  1842,  it  offers  unexceptionable  evidence.  The  necessary  apparatus  for  tlie  production 
of  malt  is  extremely  simple,  —  that  is  to  say,  a  cistern  for  steeping  the  grain  ;  a  floor  in 
which  it  may  be  suffered  to  heat  and  vegetate ;  and,  lastly,  a  stove  or  kiln  in  which  tlie 
newly-formed  malt  may  be  dried.  Specific  size,  or  force,  or  other  arrangement,  there 
needs  none ;  and  such  is  actually  the  condition  of  the  malt  manufacture  in  most  countries 
at  this  day.  With  us,  however,  a  very  different  system  prevails; — the  cistern  or 
steeping  vessel  must  be  of  a  determinate  form  and  construction ;  it  mu^  have  been 
approved  of  by  a  supervising  officer;  its  cubical  contents  must  have  been  very  accurately 
ascertained,  by  actual  admeasurement,  and  it  must  be  placed  in  such  a  situation  that 
the  officer  gauging  it  may  have  sufficient  light,  and  a  clear  open  space  of  48  inches,  at 
the  least,  atjovc  every  part  of  such  cistern,  for  the  puipoae  of  facilitating  the  process  of 
gauging ;  and,  lastly,  if  such  light  be  an  impossibility,  from  local  obstacles,  the  nuiltstcr 
must  enter  into  an  engagement  to  keep,  at  his  own  expense,  lamps  or  candles  burning, 
for  the  convenience  of  the  officer.  From  what  we  have  now  said,  as  well  as  from  the 
notoriously  uncertain  character  of  grain,  it  might  naturally  be  inferred,  that  the  process 
of  steeping  would  be  left  entirely  to  the  judgment  of  the  maltster,  who  would  det.rrnine 
according  to  his  experience,  and  the  nature  of  the  resulting  phenomena,  when  the  grain 
had  been  steeped  long  enough  iu  the  water,  and  when  it  had  not.  The  law,  however, 
allows  him  no  such  privilege ;  whether  the  grain  be  old  and  dry,  or  new  and  moist,  is 
all  one,  — "  maltsters  are  required  to  keep  their  corn  or  grain  covered  with  water  for 
the  full  space  of  40  hours,  under  the  penalty  of  100/.**  Nor  will  any  change  occurring 
in  the  appearance  of  the  grain,  and  seeming  to  require  its  immediate  removal,  justify  or 
excuse  the  maltster  in  so  doing,  unless  indeed  he  shall  have  anticipated  the  occurrence, 
by  giving  notice  of  his  intention  to  do  so  in  his  original  notice  "to  wet** — which  must 
date  24  hours  previously  to  commencing  that  operation,  —  and  give  the  day,  and  hour 
of  the  day,  for  beginning  the  steep,  —  all  under  the  usual  penalty  of  lOQL  Nor  may 
he  **  begin  to  wet  at  any  other  time  than  between  the  hours  of  8  in  the  morning  and  2 
in  the  afternoon,*'  under  a  penalty  of  100/.,  nor  may  he  take  corn  or  grain  from  any 
cistern  at  any  other  time  than  between  the  hours  of  7  in  the  morning  and  4  in  the  after- 
noon. To  empty  com  or  grain  out  of  any  cistern  until  the  expiration  of  96  hours  fiom 
the  time  of  the  last  preceding  emptying  of  any  cistern  iu  the  establishment  involves  a 
penalty  of  200L  ;  and  the  same  infliction  occurs,  *<  if  the  corn  or  grain  be  not  emptied 
out  of  all  such  cisterns  at  one  and  the  same  time,  or  within  three  hours  after  the  clearing 
of  the  first  cistern  was  commenced." 

Maltsters  are  not  to  mix,  either  on  the  floor  or  kiln,  any  corn  or  grain  of  one  wetting 
with  corn  or  grain  of  another  wetting,  under  a  penalty  of  100/.  What  is  termed  the 
couch,  or  place  in  which  the  grain,  after  being  steeped,  is  laid  together  for  the  purpose 
of  germination,  is  a  supplementary  apparatus  of  excise  ingenuity,  and  no  way  neces- 
sary to  the  success  of  the  malting  process.  Here  the  grain,  after  having  been  gauged 
in  the  steep,  is  again  to  be  gauged  with  great  care  ;  and  if  the  maltster  should  tread  or 
compress  the  couch,  so  as  to  diminish  its  bulk,  a  penalty  of  100/.  is  imposed,  though  it 
is  obvious  that  a  power  of  loosening  or  compressing  this  couch  according  to  its  tempera- 
ture would  greatly  improve  the  formation  of  malL  However,  •'  all  com  or  grain 
emptied  into  the  couch  frame  is  to  be  laid  flat  and  level  by  the  maltster,  and  so 
kept  for  24  hours  at  the  least,**  and  similarly  the  floors  are  all  to  be  placed  level  on 
pain  of  lOOL  fine,  so  that  any  experimental  essay  at  improvement  is  very  likely  to 
end  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer.  Again,  it  frequently  happens,  or  rather  we  should 
say,  it  generally  happens,  that  too  little  water  is  absorbed  by  the  grain  during  the  opera- 
tion of  steeping ;  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  after  being  removed  from  the  couch 
to  the  floor,  the  grain  desiccates,  and,  ceasing  togerminate,  speedily  evolves  a  sickly  odour, 
and  becomes  mouldy,  —  the  incipient  radicles  at  the  same  time  drying  and  shrinking 
up  for  want  of  moisture :  in  fact,  the  grain  withers  and  perishes  from  the  effect  of 
drought.     This  condition  is  very  frequent  about  the  third  and  fourth  day  from  the  couch, 
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and  is  easily  and  cfTectually  put  a  stop  to  bj  the  application  of  a  little  water.  But  nov 
comes  a  rather  awkward  dilemma  for  the  maltster :  if  the  grain  continue  on  the  floor 
without  being  sprinkled,  it  is  greatly  damaged  or  altogether  spoilt ;  if  water  be  sprinkled 
upon  it  to  restore  yitality,  the  law  says,  that  **  corn  or  grain,  nuking  into  malt,  must 
not  be  wetted  or  sprinkled  with  water  before  the  expiration  of  1 2  days,  or  288  hours, 
af^r  the  same  shall  haxe  been  taken  from  or  out  of  the  cistern,  under  a  penalty  of  200/.'* 
Where,  however,  the  steep  has  lasted  for  the  full  period  of  50  hours,  and  where,  conse- 
quently, the  want  of  water  is  less  likely  to  be  felt,  the  maltster  may  sprinkle  at  the  end 
of  six  days,  or  144  hours;  but  in  no  case  less  than  this,  —  though,  as  we  have  stated, 
the  great  urgency  for  the  sprinkling  process  occurs  generally  on  the  third  day  ;  and  it 
is  an  undeniable  fact,  that  in  spite  of  the  heavy  risk  incurred,  maltsters  do  almost 
invariably  sprinkle  their  floors  at  about  this  period,  and  are  thus  driven  to  the  necessity 
of  trusting  in  the  good  faith  and  discretion  of  some  favourite  workman,  to  the  infinite 
injury  of  both  parties.  But  the  vast  discriminating  power  confided  to  excise  oflicers  in 
these  matters  is  positively  incredible.  "  Whenever  there  shall  be  reason  to  suspect,  from 
the  appearance  of  the  grain  on  the  floor,  that  it  has  been  illegally  wetted  or  sprinkled, 
the  officer  must  give  immediate  notice  to  the  maltster,  or  his  servant,  of  such  suspicion, 
and  make  a  memorandum  thereof,  upon  the  specimen  paper,  and  in  the  memorandum 
book,  mentioning  whether  anything,  and  what  was  stated  by  such  maltster,  or  any 
person  on  his  behalf,**  &c.  Nay,  the  jaundiced  views  of  the  oflicer  are  ordered  to  be  put 
on  record,  as  to  an  immense  number  of  fortuitous  circumstances,  all  of  which,  of  course* 
receive  an  unfavourable  signification:  for  instance,  **how  the  kiln  was  loaded,  and 
whether  fed  by  a  brisk  or  slow  fire  ?  —  whether  the  house  seemed  in  a  state  for  running 
or  wetting,  or  committing  any  other  and  what  fraud  ?  —  what  the  trader  says,  and  what 
character  he  bears  in  his  concerns  with  the  revenue  ?  *'  —  and  so  on,  in  the  most  aibi* 
trary  and  unconstitutional  spirit  imaginable.  Indeed,  lest  any  doubt  should  exist 
concerning  the  opinion  which  tlie  excise  authorities  entertain  towards  the  trade  in 
gcneraJ,  the  oflScer  is  specially  instructed  to  make  sudden  and  unexpected  returns 
or  visits,  at  unusual  periods,  *'  which  we  call  doubling  on  them,"  so  as  to  discover  any 
suspicious  indications.  Again,  of  the  three  separate  gauges  of  malt  which  he  may  take, 
whether  in  the  cistern,  in  the  couch,  or  on  the  floor,  the  oflScer  roust  select  the  largest  for 
charging  duty  upon.  Thus,  if  in  the  cistern  he  finds  78^  bushels  indicated  in  the  couch, 
subsequently  81^  indicated,  and  on  the  floor  83^,  then  the  latter  is  preferred ;  and  so 
with  regard  o  the  highest  wherever  found  —  the  order  being  that  **  when  the  cistern  or 
couch  gauge  is  equal  to  or  exceeds  the  floor  gauge,  then  the  best  cistern  or  couch  gauge 
will  be  the  charge ;  but  if  that  be  less  than  the  floor  gauge,  then  the  floor  gauge  will 
be  the  charge."  Any  accident  or  loss  arising  after  the  cistern  gauge,  is  therefore  thrown 
wholly  on  the  maltster,  who,  far  from  being  able  to  employ  his  ingenuity  in  the 
improvement  of  his  business  processes,  finds  himself  more  than  fully  occupied  in  a  per- 
petual effort  to  protect  his  interests  from  the  rapacious  grasp  of  fiscal  regulations 
conceived  in  the  most  hostile  spirit  to  that  industry  by  which  alone  they  exist.  The 
malice,  carelessness,  or  ignorance  of  common  workmen  may  at  any  moment  subject  the 
most  honest  maltster  in  the  kingdom,  not  merely  to  charges  of  dishonesty  but  even  to 
penal  inflictions ;  which  have  ceased  to  carry  moral  degradation  with  them,  only  because 
of  the  popular  belief  of  their  gross  ii^justice.  It  would  be  impossible,  nor  is  it  requisite, 
to  follow  out  or  recapitulate  the  innumerable  annoyances  to  which  the  manufacturer  of 
malt  is  subjected  at  present :  we  have  thus  briefly  noted  down  a  few  in  order  that  the 
admirers  of  Bavarian  and  other  fbreign  beers  may  take  into  account  the  very  different 
state  of  the  malt  manufiicture  in  this  country,  as  compared  with  that  brought  about  by 
an  unrestricted  liberty  to  use  or  apply  any  means  which  the  nature  of  the  grain,  the 
condition  of  the  atmosphere  or  other  accidental  circumstances,  may  require  during  the 
process  iA  germination. 

Before  quitting  this  subject,  there  are,  however,  two  considerations  that  require  notice. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  peculiarly  unwise  regulation  of  allowing  no  drawback  of  the  malt 
duty  upon  exported  ale  or  beer,  unless  the  same  shall  have  been  brewed  from  wort 
of  a  specific  gravity  of  not  less  than  1*054.  Now,  in  most  of  our  colonies,  and  in  all 
warm  climates,  beer,  to  be  agreeable  and  refreshing,  should  be  weaker  than  this  mini- 
mum gravity.  In  fact,  a  specific  gravity  of  1 047  forms  by  far  the  best  beverage  for 
exportation  to  a  tropical  country,  as  it  is  not  only  less  heady  in  its  effects,  but  ferments 
more  kindly  and  completely  than  in  a  heavier  wort,  and  when  well  hopp^  is  not  liable 
to  secondary  fermentation.  Nevertheless,  beer  of  this  kind,  browed  in  this  country, 
and  exported,  suffers  under  the  expense  of  the  malt  duty,  and  has  to  compete  in  the 
markets  of  our  own  colonies,  as  well  as  in  the  neutral  markets  of  other  countries,  with 
ales  brewed  by  American  brewers,  who  pay  no  duty.  The  result,  of  course,  is,  that  the 
supply  of  these  weak  beers  has  passed  entirely  out  of  the  hands  of  English  brewers. 

The  employment  of  malt  in  the  rearing  of  cattle  is  the  other  consideration  to  which 
we  alluded.      This  has  been  hitherto  totally  prevented  by  the  excessive  duty ;  for, 
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though  some  Tery  absurd  experiments  have  been  made,  with  a  view  to  decide  the 
respective  merits  of  malt  and  barley  as  nutritive  agents,  yet  the  only  question  which 
physiology  points  out  as  interesting  and  beneficial,  remains  without  even  the  semblance 
of  a  trial.  Malt,  in  a  dry  state,  differs  little  or  nothing  from  barley,  except  in  the 
possession  of  an  extremely  minute  quantity  of  a  substance  called  diastase  ;  but  as  dias- 
tase cannot  exert  its  peculiar  powers,  excepting  under  the  influence  of  vrater  and  a 
somewhat  high  temperature,  the  only  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  experiments 
made  in  feeding  cattle  on  malt,  is  that  the  experimentalists  were  profoundly  ignorant 
respecting  the  most  important  elements  involved  in  the  investigation.  If,  therefore, 
such  experiments  have  proved  that  malt  is  no  better  than  its  equivalent  in  barley,  for 
the  fattening  of  cattle,  we  can  only  say  that  this  fully  equals  our  expectations,  for  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  heat  evolved  during  the  malting  process  has  robbed  the  grun 
of  a  portion  of  carbon,  which  is,  consequently  lost  to  the  feeder  of  cattle.  Malt  can- 
not equal  its  equivalent  of  barley  in  nutritious  power,  unless  we  take  advantage  of  the 
diastase  it  contains  to  render  soluble,  and  therefore  more  easy  of  assimilation,  not  only 
its  own  starch,  but  also  the  larinaoeous  ingredients  of  other  kinds  of  food.  When  ground 
malt,  or  a  portion  of  diastase  and  water,  are  digested  with  starch,  or  anything  containing 
it,  at  a  temperature  of  170°  Fahr.,  the  starch  rapidly  dissolves,  and  gradually  passes, 
first,  into  gum  or  dextrine,  and  then  into  sugar.  Thus,  for  example,  if  potatoes  be 
mixed  with  a  tenth  of  their  weight  of  powdered  malt,  and  the  whole  subjected  to  the 
action  of  water,  treated  as  above,  the  resulting  products  will  be  g^m  and  sugar  in  a 
soluble  state  ;  and,  consequently,  in  that  condition  best  of  all  suited  to  relieve  or  assist 
any  digestive  imperfection  in  the  aninud  economy.  Indeed,  the  process  of  digestion 
may  then  be  said  to  have  commenced,  ere  the  food  had  reached  the  stomach  of  the 
animal,  and  the  effects  of  diastase,  heat  and  moisture,  applied  externally,  substitute  the 
action  of  the  gastric  juice  within.  For  young  or  sickly  animals,  or  those  which  it  is  desired 
to  bring  forward  speedily  to  perfection,  the  use  of  malt,  applied  thus,  cannot  fail  to  ensure 
the  most  beneficial  results.  The  nutritive  powers  of  gum  and  sugar  are  very  well  known 
to  physiologists,  the  first  being  largely  used  as  food  by  the  Moors,  Bo^'esmen  of  Southern 
Africa,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Sendar  in  Dongolia;  amongst  whom  "six  ounces  ot 
gum  are  found  sufficient  for  the  daily  support  of  an  adult,"  according  to  Jackson ;  whilst 
in  respect  to  sugar,  it  is  quite  notorious  that,  though  the  labour  of  the  negroes,  during 
the  sugar  season,  is  excessive,  they  nevertheless  become  extremely  fat  at  that  time,  from 
the  nutritive  quality  of  the  sugar  they  consume.  If,  therefore,  it  is  desired  to  ascertain 
the  true  value  of  malt,  in  aiding  the  digestive  power  of  an  animal,  it  is  clear  that  this 
can  be  done  only  by  taking  advantage  of  the  catafytic  agency  of  the  diastase  it  contains, 
and  which  seems  so  closely  to  resemble  the  animal  principle  **peptiHe,**  to  the  influence 
of  which  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice  is  now  almost  universally  ascribed  by  chemists. 
Nor  would  there  be  the  slight<>st  difficulty  in  carrying  this  improvement  into  practice 
as  most  large  farmers  now  prepare  hot  mashes  for  their  cattle ;  though  these  are,  for 
the  most  part,  unwisely  made  from  carrots,  turnips,  and  such  like  vegetables  as  contain 
gum  and  sugar  ready  formed  by  nature ;  whereas  the  indication  points  to  those  of  a 
starch  kind,  where  the  nutritive  matter  is  insoluble,  and  therefore  liable  to  pass  away 
from  the  animal  unassimilated.  True,  indeed,  the  malt  duty  offers  an  impediment ;  but 
the  admitted  suffering  of  the  agricultural  interest  is  a  powerful  instrument  of  honesty 
in  a  just  cause,  and  a  drawback  is  no  novelty  to  the  Exchequer.  There  is,  however,  an 
objection  of  a  social  and  moral  character  to  be  urged  against  the  malt  duty,  which 
appears  altogether  unanswerable.  From  what  we  have  stated  concerning  the  action 
of  diastase,  it  must  be  obvious  that  a  mixture  of  barley  and  malt  would  make  quite  as 
good  a  wort  as  malt  alone :  that  is  to  say,  one  part  of  malt  yid  seven  parts  of  barley 
mashed  together  would  afford  a  wort  exactly  resembling  that  from  eight  parts  of  malt 
alone.  Thus,  then,  by  uking  advantage  of  his  scientific  knowledge,  the  brewer  might 
diminish  his  malt  duty  to  one-eighth,  or  even  less;  but  this  the  law  will  not  allow, 
though,  in  foreign  countries,  it  may  be  and  is  done,  even  though  the  difference  in  cost 
between  barley  and  malt  is  but  trifling  in  such  places.  But,  strange  to  say,  that  which 
the  legislature  denies  to  the  brewer,  it  freely  accords  to  the  distiller,  who  may  use  a 
mixture  of  malt  and  barley,  in  any  proportion  he  pleases ;  thus  indicating  that  ardent 
spirits  are  less  injurious  to  the  social  statu*  of  the  lower  orders  than  beer  —  a  perfectly 
untenable  line  of  argument,  but  failing  which  necessitates  the  conclusion  that  little  heed 
is  taken  of  the  morcU  sanity  of  the  nation,  so  long  as  the  vices  of  the  people  tend  to 
replenish  the  exchequer.  Having  thus  thrown  together  a  few  remarks  calculated  to 
explain  the  mode  in  which  the  excise  duty  on  malt  interferes  with  the  industrial 
developement  of  Great  Britain,  we  refer  to  the  article  Bxxa  for  the  peculiar  changes 
which  occur  from  the  mash-tun  to  the  finished  product,  as  '* fined**  for  the  market. 
Let  us  here,  however,  notice  the  fact,  that  malt  differs  very  largely  indeed  in  the  amount 
of  its  available  constituents,  which,  by  analysis,  may  be  shown  to  range  from  about 
62  to  70  of  soluble  extract  per  cent.,  —  the  average  composition  being  as  under  :—> 
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Moisture  -----  6-5 

Insoluble  matter  -  -  -  -        526*7 

Soluble  extract  -  -  -  -        66*8 

Now  it  is  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  benumbing  effect  of  exciife  interference, 
that,  though  these  great  differences  exist,  jet  no  process  of  analysis  is  adopted  by  any 
brewer  of  the  present  day,  other  than  the  uncertain  indication  of  taste,  and  the  still  more 
equivocal  guidance  of  weight  per  bushel,— 'for  it  cannot  be  called  specific  gravity. 
Therefore,  although,  in  some  of  our  large  breweries  not  less  than,  perhaps,  100,000 
quarters  of  malt  are  used  every  year  (a  single  per  centage  upon  which  would  equal  the 
value  of  1 ,000  quarters),  yet  no  attempt  \b  made,  by  direct  experiment  before  buying, 
to  determine  the  true  worth  of  the  article  submitted  for  sale.  The  consequence  of  this 
system  is  not  difficult  to  be  foreseen ;  in  a  vast  majority  of  cases  a  higher  price  b  pro- 
portionally given  for  bad  than  for  good  malt ;  and  the  proper  yield  from  the  mash-tun 
being  entirely  unknown,  there  is  no  possibility  of  determining  whether  this  operation 
has  been  well  or  ill-performed.  A  striking  example  of  the  errors  induced  by  this 
random  mode  of  valuing  malt  is  now  before  us.  Of  three  samples  marked  respectively 
Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  the  second  was  valued  as  St,  better  than  the  third;  and  the  first  as 
2«.  4d,  better  than  the  second,  the  estimates  being  those  of  an  eminent  London  brewer. 
The  following  table,  however,  which  shows  their  real  value,  as  found  by  analysis, 
demonstrates  the  total  incorrectness  of  the  above  method :  — 

Moisture.       Insoluble  matter.       Extract. 
No.  1  yielded  -  -     6*8  27-5  65-7 

No.  2  -  -  -     9-1  24-9  66-0 

No.  S  -  -  -     5-7  27-1  97-2 

So  that  the  sample  reported  to  be  the  worst  is  actually  that  which  aflTords  the  largest 
amount  of  extract,  though  it  seems  that  No.  2  is  the  best  malt ;  but,  being  a  twelve- 
month  old,  its  content  of  moisture  is  large.  The  mode  of  estimating  the  true  value  of 
malt  is  very  easy ;  and,  but  for  the  circumstance  that  brewers  are  afraid  of  the  very  name 
of  chemistry,  from  its  vulgar  association  with  drugs,  there  is  little  doubt  that,  in 
common  with  every  other  variable  article,  its  worth  would  be  determined  by  the 
unerring  rules  of  science.  The  day  must,  however,  speedily  come,  when  this  coyness 
can  no  longer  prove  compatible  wiUi  the  brewing  interest ;  and,  therefore,  we  proceed 
to  describe  the  method  of  executing  a  chemical  analysis  of  malt  Having  ground  a 
quantity  of  the  malt  in  question  to  powder,  (and  for  this  purpose,  an  ordinary  coffee-mill 
answers  perfectly,)  weigh  out  100  grains  of  the  powder,  and  expose  it  for  half  an  hour 
to  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  in  an  oven  or  compartment  surrounded  by  that  fluid ;  at  the 
end  of  this  time  weigh  it  again ;  the  loss  indicates  the  quantity  of  moisture  present  in 
the  malt.  While  this  operation  is  going  on,  100  grains  of  the  same  powder  are  to  be 
placed  in  a  cup,  with  about  six  ounces  of  cold  water,  and  then  exposed  to  the  heat  of  a 
steam-bath,  with  occasional  stirring.  This  operation  may  continue  also  for  half  an  hour, 
when  the  whole  is  to  be  thrown  upon  a  clear  linen  filter ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  wort  or 
fluid  has  drained  away,  the  residue  must  be  well  washed  vnth  boiling  water ;  then  dried 
and  weighed.  The  weight  represents  the  amount  of  insoluble  matter,  and,  consequently, 
if,  from  the  total  weights  100,  we  deduct  that  of  the  moisture  and  insoluble  matter, 
the  remainder  must  represent  the  proportion  of  soluble  extract,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
saccharine  value  of  the  malt..  This,  as  we  have  stated,  may  be  taken  on  an  average  at 
66  per  cent ;  and  if  we  assume  the  quarter  of  malt  at  324  lbs.  weight,  then  the  total 
saccharine  extract  from  the  quarter  becomes  213*84  lbs.  avoirdupois;  but  as  this,  in 
taking  on  the  form  of  gum  and  sugar,  chemically  combines  with  the  elements  of  water, 
so  the  extract,  if  evaporated  to  dryness,  would  reach  very  nearly  231  lbs. ;  and  this 
reduced  to  the  basis  of  a  barrel,  of  36  gallons,  becomes,  in  the  language  of  the  brewer, 
87  lbs.,  per  barrel,  which,  however,  merely  means,  that  the  wort  from  a  quarter  of  malt, 
if  evaporated  down  to  the  bulk  of  a  barrel,  or  36  gallons,  would  weigh  87  lbs.  more  than 
a  barrel  of  water.  As  a  rule,  52^  lbs.  of  saccharine  extract  indicate  20  brewers*  pounds, 
or  give  a  barrel  of  wort,  having  a  specific  gravity  » 1 0556  nearly. 

There  are  some  doubts  as  to  the  effect  of  retaining  malt  in  a  bruised  or  powdered 
state  fi»r  any  considerable  period  prior  to  mashing.  By  a  few  brewers  this  is  deemed 
hurtful,  though  the  majority  seem  to  regard  it  as  indifferent  We  have  made  a  few 
practical  experiments  on  this  subject,  and  find  that,  within  a  very  extensive  range,  the 
process  of  mashing  is  rather  improved  than  otherwise  by  exposing  the  malt  to  the  action 
of  the  air,  as,  by  this  means,  it  not  only  attracts  moisture  from  the  atmosphere,  and  is 
thereby  more  easily  commingled  with  the  water  in  the  mash-tun,  but  a  portion  of  the 
gluten  seems  also  oxidised  by  this  exposure ;  and  hence  a  finer  and  clearer  wort  is 
produced.  A  three  months*  exposure  of  bruised  malt  had  not  at  all  injured  either  the 
quantity  or  quality  of  the  extract  in  our  experiments.  It  might  be  supposed  that  the 
simplest  mode  of  determining  the  value  of  malt  would  be  to  mash  a  portion  with  care. 
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and  then  Ascertain  the  specific  gravity  of  the  solution,  but,  from  the  circumstance  pre- 
Tiously  stated,  this  cannot  be  done,  as  water  continues  to  combine  chemically  with  the 
extract  until  nothing  but  sugar  exists,  and  this  would  require  many  hours'  exposure  to 
a  r^^lated  temperature ;  hence,  the  process  aboye  given  is  both  the  most  exact  and  the 
most  expeditious.  In  mashing,  much  depends  upon  the  kind  or  strength  of  wort  desired, 
as  well  as  upon  the  cireumstanoe  whether  table  beers  and  strong  beers  are  brewed  in  the 
same  establishment,  or  merely  strong  beers  alone.  Any  wort  weighing,  in  the  language 
of  the  brewer,  less  than  15  lb*.,  is,  properly  speaking,  a  table  or  small  beer  wort.  The 
wort  of  the  common  porter,  drunk  in  this  town,  or  London  beer,  weighs  20  lbs.,  and 
the  strongest  bottling  stout  is  about  35.  Some  of  the  Burton  and  Scotch  ales  run, 
however,  as  high  as  38  lbs.  Under  BaxwiNO,  the  means  are  pointed  out  by  which 
any  given  sample  of  ale  or  beer  may  be  analysed  so  as  to  determine  exactly  the  weight 
of  the  wort  from  which  it  was  brewed.  At  present,  however,  we  must  turn  our 
attention  to  the  wort  as  existing  in,  and  flowing  from,  the  mash-tun.  In  a  general  way, 
about  10  gallons  of  water  may  be  taken  for  every  bushel  of  malt  in  the  first  nunh ;  and, 
after  well  mixing  the  two  together,  the  whole  should  be  closely  covered  down  for  thrve 
hours,  ere  any  attempt  is  nude  to  draw  off  the  wort.  It  is  imnoaterial  whether  the 
water  be  added  to  the  malt,  or  the  malt  to  the  water ;  but  the  temperature  of  this  latter 
is  of  great  importance.  In  mild  or  warm  weather  a  heat  of  175^  Fahr.  Is  sufiScient ;  but, 
in  winter,  180^  will  be  requisite,  as  the  malt  then  cools  down  the  average  heat  more 
than  in  summer:  in  either  case,  the  temperature,  after  mixing,  should  not  exceed  nor 
fall  much  short  of  170^  Fahr.  At  the  expiration  of  three  hours,  this  wort  may  be 
withdrawn  into  a  proper  vessel,  or  under-back,  where  it  must  be  kept  warm.  Its  spe- 
cific gravity  should  be  about  1 092,  or  weigh  33  lbs.  per  barrel  more  than  water.  So 
soon  as  the  first  wort  has  been  withdrawn  (and  the  quantity  of  which  is  seldom  more 
than  {th  of  the  water  employed),  another  portion  of  water  must  be  poured  upon  the 
malt,  in  the  ratio  of  about  eight  gallons  to  the  bushel  of  nudt  employed,  and  of  a 
temperature  somewhat  higher  tluin  the  first.  After  standing  two  hours  this  is  drained 
away,  like  the  first,  when  a  quantity  of  boiling  water  is  slowly  trickled  down  upon  the 
grains  from  an  apparatus  termed  a  **  sparger,**  until  the  wort,  which  flows  away,  ceases  to 
possess  any  appreciable  gravity  beyond  that  of  water.  The  worts  are  then  mixed 
together,  in  these  cases,  where  table  beer  is  not  made,  and  the  whole  reduced,  by  boiling, 
to  the  desired  gravity  of  the  beer  meant  to  be  brewed.  Where  table  beer,  however,  is 
manufactured,  the  strong  worts  are  kept  apart  and  the  weak  ones  alone  are  fermented  for 
this  purpose.  In  both  cases,  the  strong  beers  are  brewed  from  worts  having  a  technical 
weight  of  from  20  to  36  lbs.  per  barrel.  It  has  long  been  supposed,  that  wort,  as  usually 
manufactured,  consisted  chiefly  of  sugar,  but  this  is  a  great  error,  for  there  is  seldom  so 
much  as  one  third  of  all  the  extract  in  wort  saccharified.  The  ordinary  proportion  is, 
one  part  of  grape-sugar  and  three  of  dextrine. 

MALT  KILN;  (^Darre,  Germ.)     The  improved  malt  kiln  of  Pistorius  is  repre- 
sented ^y.  884.  in  a  top    view;  fig.  885.  in  a  longitudinal  view  and  section;  and 


fig.  886.,  in  transverse  section,  a  a,  are  two  quadrangular  smoke  flues,  constructed 
of  fire-tiles,  or  fire-stones,  and  covered  with  iron  plates,  over  which  a  pent-house  roof  is 
laid  ;  the  whole  bound  by  the  cross  pieces  b  {Jig§,  885, 886.)  These  flues  are  built  above 
a  grating  c  c,  which  commences  at  c' ;  in  front  of  c'  there  is  a  bridge  of  bricks.  Instead 
of  such  a  brick  flue  covered  with  plates,  iron  pipes  may  be  used,  covered  with  semi- 
cylindrical  tiles,  to  prevent  the  malt  that  may  happen  to  fall  from  being  burned,  d  d, 
are  the  breast  walls  of  the  kiln,  3  feet  high,  furnished  with  two  apertures  shut  with  iron 
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doors,  through  which  the  malt  that  drops  down  may  be  remoTeJ  from  time  to  time. 
«  is  a  beam  of  wood  lying  on  the  breast  wall,  against  which  the  hurdles  are  laid  down 
slantingly  towards  the  back  wall  of  the  kiln;  //are  two  vertical  flues  left  in  the 
substance  of  the  walls,  through  which  the  hot  air,  discharged  by  open  pipes  laid  in  a 
subjacent  furnace,  rises  into  the  space  between  the  pent-house  roof  and  the  iron  plates, 
and  is  thence  allowed  to  issue  throush  apertures  in  the  sides,  g  is  the  discharge  flue 
in  the  back  wall  of  the  kiln  for  the  air  now  saturated  with  moisture  \  his  the  smoke- 
pipe,  from  which  the  smoke  passes  into  the  anterior  flue  a,  provided  with  a  slide-plate, 
for  modifying  the  draught ;  the  smoke  thence  flows  off  through  a  flue  fitted  also  with  a 
damper-plate  into  the  chimney  t.  k  is  the  smoke-pipe  of  a  subsidiary  Are,  in  case  no 
smoke  should  pass  through  A.  The  iron  pipes  are  1 1  inches  in  diameter,  the  air -flues/ 
5  inches,  and  the  smoke-pipe  A,  10  inches  square;  the  brick  flues  10  inches  wide,  and 
the  usual  height  of  bricks. 

MALTHA ;  Bitume  Gluiineuxt  or  mineral  pitch.  It  is  a  soft  glutinotis  substanee» 
with  the  smell  of  pitch.  It  dissolves  in  alcohol,  but  leaves  a  bituminous  residuum ;  aa 
also  in  naphtha,  and  oil  of  turpentine.     It  seems  to  be  inspissated  petroleum. 

MANGANESE,  (Eng.  and  Fr.;  Mangan,  Braunsieinmetal,  Germ.)  is  a  grayish- 
white  metal,  of  a  fine-grained  fracture,  very  hard,  very  brittle,  with  considerable  lustre, 
of  spec.  grav.  8*013,  and  requiring  for  fusion  the  extreme  heat  of  160^  Wedgewood. 
It  should  be  kept  in  closely  stoppered  bottles,  under  naphtha,  like  potassium,  because 
with  contact  of  air  it  speedily  gets  oxidized,  and  iklb  into  powder.  It  decomposes 
water  slowly  at  common  temperatures,  and  rapidly  at  a  red  heat  Pure  oxide  of  man*, 
ganese  can  be  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  only  in  small  quantities,  by  mixing  it  with 
lamp  black  and  oil  into  a  dough,  and  exposing  the  mixture  to  the  intense  heat  of  a 
smith*s  forge,  in  a  luted  crucible ;  which  must  be  shaken  occasionally  to  favour  the 
agglomeration  of  the  particles  into  a  button.  Thus  procured,  it  contains,  however,  a 
little  carbon. 

Manganese  is  susceptible  of  five  degrees  of  oxygenation :  — ' 

1.  The  protoxide  may  be  obtained  from  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  by  precipitation 
with  carbonate  of  potash,  and  expelling  the  carbonic  acid  from  the  washed  and  dried 
carbonate,  by  calcination  in  a  close  vessel  filled  with  hydrogen  gss,  taking  care  that  no 
air  have  access  during  the  cooling.  It  is  a  pale  green  powder,  which  slowly  attracts 
oxygen  from  the  air,  and  becomes  brown ;  on  which  account  it  should  be  kept  in  glass 
tubes,  containing  hydrogen,  and  hermetically  sealed.  It  consists  of  77*57  metal  and 
22*43  oxygen.  It  forms  with  24  per  cent,  of  water  a  white  hydrate;  and  with  acids, 
saline  compounds ;  which  are  white,  pink,  or  amethyst  coloured.  They  have  a  bitter, 
acerb  taste,  and  afford  with  hydrogenated  sulphuret  of  ammonia  a  flesh-red  precipitate^ 
but  with  caustic  alkalis,  one  which  soon  turns  brown-red,  and  eventually  black. 

2.  The  deittoxiiie  nf  manpaneBe  exiatB  native  in  the  mineral  called  BrauniU;  but  it 
may  be  procured  either  by  calcining,  at  a  red  heat,  the  proto-nitrate,  or  by  spontaneoua 
oxidizement  of  the  protoxide  in  the  air.  It  is  black ;  when  finely  pulverized,  dark 
brown,  and  is  convertible,  on  being  heated  in  acids,  into  protoxide,  with  disengagement 
of  oxygen  gas.  It  consists  of  69*75  metal,  and  30*25  oxygen.  It  forms  with  10  per 
cent,  of  water,  a  liver-brown  hydrate,  which  occurs  native  under  the  name  of  Manganite, 
It  dissolves  rnidily  in  tartaric  and  citric  acids,  but  in  few  others.  This  oxide  consti- 
tutes a  bronze  ground  in  calico-printing. 

3.  Peroxide  of  mcmganeM^  Braunsteiu,  occurs  abundantly  in  nature.  It  gives  out 
oxygen  freely  when  heated,  and  becomes  an  oxidulated  deutoxide.  It  consists  of  63*36 
metal,  and  36*64  oxygen. 

4.  Manganerie  acid,  forms  green-colovired  salts,  but  has  not  hitherto  been  insulated 
from  the  bases.     It  consists  of  53*55  metal,  46*45  oxygen. 

5.  Hgpermanganetie  acidt  consists  of  49*70  metal  and  50*30  oxygen. 

Ores  of  numganese.  —  There  are  two  principal  ores  of  this  metal  whieh  occur  in 
great  masses ;  the  peroxide  and  the  hydnted  oxide ;  the  first  of  which  is  frequently 
found  in  primitive  formations. 

1.  MetaliMde  oxide  of  mtnganete;  pgroltuitet  or  gray  manganese  ore;  has  a  metallic 
lustre,  a  steel  gray  colour,  and  affords  a  black  powder.  Spec.  grav.  4*85.  Scratches 
calc-spar.  It  effervesces  briskly  with  borax  at  the  blow-pipe,  in  consequence  of  the  dia- 
engagement  of  oxygen  gas.  This  is  the  most  common  ore  of  manganese,  and  a  very 
valuable  one,  being  the  substance  mostly  employed  in  the  manufiieture  of  chloride  of 
lime  and  of  flint-glass.  It  is  the  peroxide.  Great  quantities  are  found  near  Tavistock, 
in  Devonshire,  and  Launceston,  in  Cornwall. 

2.  BrayniU,  is  a  dark  brown  substance,  of  a  glassy  metallic  lustre,  affording  a  brown 
powder.  Spec  grav.  4*8.  It  scratches  fblspar ;  but  is  scratched  by  quartz.  Infusible 
at  the  blow-pipe,  and  effervesces  but  slightly  when  fused  with  glass  of  borax.  It  is  the 
deutoxide.     It  gives  out  at  a  red  heat  only  3  per  cent  of  oxygen. 

3.  Mttnganitef  or  hydroxide  of  manganese ;  is  brownish'4)lack  or  iron-black,  powder 
Vol,  II.  P 
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brown,  with  tomewhat  of  a  metal  iio  lustre.  Spec  grav.  4*5.  Scratches  fluor  spars 
aflfords  water  by  calcination  in  a  glass  tube  ;  infusible  at  the  blow-pipe ;  and  effervesces 
slightly  when  fused  with  glass  of  borax.  It  consists  of  about  90  of  deutoxide,  and  lO 
of  wat«r. 

4.  HoMumomUc,  black  braunstdm ;  is  brownish-black,  aflfords  a  reddish  brown  pow- 
der. Spec.  grav.  4*7 ;  scratches  fluor  spar ;  infusible  at  the  blow-pipe ;  does  not 
effervesce  when  fused  with  borax.  It  is  a  deutoxide.  This  is  a  rare  mineral,  and  of  no 
value  to  the  arts. 

5.  Barfftk  oxide  0/  manffomeu  $  JUnmu  wad.  It  is  a  combioation  of  deutoxide  and 
peroxide,  with  some  baryta*. 

6.  Mattgamem  himde,  or  sulphuret  of  manganese ;  has  a  metallic  aspect ;  is  black,  or 
dark  steel  gray;  spec.  grav.  3*95;  has  no  cleavage;  cannot  be  cut;  infusible,  but 
affords  afler  being  roasted  distinct  evidence  of  mangsnese,  by  giving  a  violet  tinge  to 
soda  at  the  blow-pipe.  Soluble  in  nitric  acid ;  solution  yields  a  white  precipiute  with 
the  ferro-cyanide  of  potassium.     It  consists  of  sulphur  53*65  ^  manganese  66*35. 

7.  CarhoMite  ofmangane$e;  diedogite.  Spec.  grav.  3*4  ;  affords  a  green  frit  by  fusion 
with  carbonate  of  soda ;  is  soluble  with  some  effervescence  in  nitric  acid  ;  solution  when 
freed  from  iron  by  succinate  of  ammonia,  gives  a  white  precipitate,  with  ferrocyanide  of 
I>ota8sium.  It  consists  of  28  carbonic  acid,  S6  protoxide  of  manganese,  5*4  of  lime, 
4-5  protoxide  of  iron,  and  0*8  magnesia. 

8.  Hgdroailicate  0/  manganege  ;  is  a  black  metallic  looking  substance,  which  yields  a 
yellowish-brown  powder,  and  water  by  calcination ;  is  acted  upon  by  muriatic  acid,  but 
affords  no  chlorine.     It  consists  of  silica  25 ;  protoxide  of  manganese  60 ;  water  1 3. 

9.  FerrifirauM  pkotphaie  of  numganeae,  is  brown  or  black.  Spec.  grav.  3*6  ;  scratches 
fluor ;  affords  by  calcination  a  very  little  of  an  acid  water  which  corrodes  glass :  very 
fusible  at  the  blow-pipe  into  a  black  metalloid  magnetic  bead  ;  is  acted  upon  by  nitric 
acid  :  solution  lots  &U  a  blue  precipitate  with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  ;  which  tested 
by  soda  is  shown  to  be  manganese.  It  consists  of  phosphoric  acid  32*78  ;  protoxide  of 
iron  31*90;  protoxide  of  manganese  32*60 ;  phosphate  of  lime  3*2.  Another  phos- 
phate called  hurtaulite,  contains  38  of  phosphoric  acid;  11*10  of  protoxide  of  iron; 
32-85  of  protoxide  of  manganese,  and  18  of  water. 

Biaek  wad,  is  the  old  English  name  of  the  hydrated  peroxide  of  manganese.  It 
occurs  in  various  imitative  shapes,  in  froth -like  coatings  upon  other  minerals,  as  also 
massive.  Some  varieties  possess  imperfect  metallic  lustre.  The  external  colour  is 
brown  of  various  shades,  and  similar  in  the  streak,  only  shining.  It  is  opaque,  very 
sectile,  soils  and  writes.  Its  specific  gravity  is  about  3*7.  Mixed  with  linseed  oil  into 
a  dough,  black  wad  forms  a  mass  that  spontaneously  inflsmes.  A  vsriety  from  the 
Hartz,  analyzed  by  Klaproth,  afforded  peroxide  of  manganese  68  ;  oxide  of  iron  6*5  ; 
water  1 7  *5  ;  carbon  1  ;  bary tes  and  silica  9.  The  localities  of  black  wad  are  particu- 
larly Cornwall  and  Devonshire,  the  Hartz,  and  Piedmont  I  have  analyzed  many 
varieties  of  the  black  wad  sold  to  the  manufacturers  of  bleaching  salt,  and  flint  glass, 
and  have  found  few  of  them  so  rich  in  peroxide  of  manganese  as  the  above.  Very 
generally  they  oonuined  no  less  than  25  per  cent  of  oxide  of  iron,  8  or  9  of  silica,  about 
7  of  water,  and  the  remainder  amounting  to  only  60  per  cent,  of  the  peroxide. 

M.  Gay  Lussac  has  proposed  to  determine  the  commercial  value  of  manganese  ore, 
by  the  quantity  of  chlorine  which  it  aflfords  when  treated  with  liquid  muriatic  acid.  He 
places  the  manganese  powder  in  a  small  retort  or  matras,  pours  over  it  the  acid,  and  the 
chlorine  being  disengaged  with  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat,  is  transmitted  into  a  vessel  con- 
taining milk  of  lime  or  potash  water.  This  liquor  is  afterwards  poured  into  a  dilute 
s-jlution  of  sulphate  of  indigo  ;  and  the  quantity  of  chlorine  is  inferred  from  the  quantity 
of  the  blue  solution  which  is  decoloured.      I  pass  the  chlorine  into  test  solution  of  indigo. 

The  manufacturer  of  flint  glass  uses  a  small  proportion  of  the  black  manganese  ore,  to 
correct  the  green  tinge  which  his  glass  is  apt  to  derive  from  the  iron  present  in  the  sand 
he  employs.  To  him  it  is  of  great  consequence  to  get  a  native  manganese  containing 
as  little  iron  oxide  as  possible  ;  since  in  fact  the  colour  or  limpidity  of  his  product  wiS 
depend  altogether  upon  that  circumstance. 

Sulphate  of  manganese  has  been  of  late  years  introduced  into  calico  printing,  to  give 
a  chocolate  or  bronxe  impression.  It  is  easily  formed  by  heating  the  black  oxide,  mixed 
with  a  little  groimd  coal,  with  sulphuric  aeid.     See  Calico  PaiNTiKo. 

The  peroxide  of  manganese  is  used  also  in  the  formation  of  glass  pastes,  and  in 
making  the  black  enamel  of  pottery.     See  Oxalic  Acid. 

The  recovery  of  manganese  in  the  state  of  peroxide  for  the  chemical  arts,  in  which 
it  is  so  extensively  consumed,  has  been  long  a  desideratum  in  manufactures. 

M.  de  Sussex  pretends  to  reconvert  the  residuum  that  is  led  after  the  disengage- 
ment of  chlorine  or  oxygen  from  manganese,  and  which  is  a  product  of  little  or 
no  value,  into  a  substance  of  great  value,  namely,  that  superoxide  of  manganese, 
which  is  peculiarly  fitted,  by  the  large  proportion  of  oxygen  it  contains,   to  serve 
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tlie  purpose  of  affording  either  chlorine  or  oxygen  gas  again,  according  to  the  process  k 
is  subsequently  subjected  to.  The  said  residuary  matters,  after  the  extrication  of  the 
chlorine  in  the  manufacture  of  chloride  of  lime,  or  bleaching  powder,  and  of  chlorate  or 
hyperoxymuriate  of  potash,  consist  principally  of  chloride  and  sulphate  of  manganese; 
but  as  these  residuuma  may  and  have  been  occasionally  converted  more  or  less  into 
sulphuret  of  manganese  when  they  are  used  to  purify  coal  gas  from  its  sulphur  or  suL- 
phurvtted  hydrogen,  the  patentee  includes  not  only  the  above  sulphate  and  chloride, 
but  also  the  sulphuret  of  manganese,  among  the  waste  or  refuse  products,  which  he 
converts  into  a  valuable  peroxide  of  that  metal.  He  applies,  moreover,  this  invention 
to  the  conversion  of  all  oxides,  carbonates,  and  other  combinations  of  manganese  what- 
ever, whether  native  or  fiictitious,  which  contain  the  metal  in  an  inferior  state  of  oxida- 
tion, into  a  superoxide  of  manganese,  adapted  to  produce  chlorine  by  the  agency  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  oxygen  by  the  agency  either  of  heat  alone,  or  of  heat  along  with 
sulphuric  acid. 

ilie  manner  in  which  the  said  invention  is  to  be  carried  into  execution  is  as  follows : 
— -  The  conversion  of  manganese,  whether  combined  or  uneombined  from  a  lower 
state  of  oxidation  into  the  higher  state  of  superoxide,  is  effected  by  two  distinct 
operations.  First,  it  is  well  known  that  when  peroxide  of  manganese,  called  in  its 
purest  native  states  pyrolunte,  and  also  gray  manganese  ore>  is  digested  with  hydro- 
chloric or  muriatic  acid,  the  oxygen  of  the  metal  combines  with  the  hydrogen  of  the 
acid  to  form  water,  and  leaves  the  chlorine  of  the  acid  free,  while  the  manganese,  thus 
partially  stripped  of  its  oxygen,  combines  with  the  rest  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  to  form 
a  muriate  of  manganese.  Likewise,  when  more  or  less  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  common 
salt  (chloride  of  sodium),  and  peroxide  of  manganese,  are  so  mixed  and  treated  as  to  be 
made  to  re-act  on  one  another,  the  hydrochloric  acid,  which  is  disengaged,  is  con- 
verted by  the  oxygen  of  the  manganese  into  water  and  chlorine,  while  both  the  soda 
produced  from  the  common  salt,  and  the  partially  deoxidised  manganese,  combine  with 
the  sulphuric  acid  into  sulphate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  manganese.  He  converts 
either  the  chloride,  sulphate,  sulphuret,  or  carbonate,  into  a  sesquioxide  or  deutoxide 
of  manganese,  by  one  or  other  of  the  three  following  processes :  —  First,  he  subjects 
dried  chloride  of  manganese  to  a  strong  heat,  produced  either  by  tlie  united  action  of 
burning  fuel,  and  a  jet  or  jets  of  an  oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe,  or  of  a  stream  of 
atmospheric  air  thrown  upon  the  burning  fuel  by  a  fan  or  other  suitable  impulsive 
power,  thus  forming  a  kind  of  blowpipe  or  blast-furnace,  in  which  the  chemical  decom- 
position and  re -action  are  rendered  quicker  and  more  complete.  The  furnace  is  con- 
structed like  an  ordinary  reverberatory  furnace,  with  the  addition  of  a  box  or  chest  of 
iron  open  at  top,  set  in  the  fire-place,  close  to  the  bridge,  which  box  is  filled  with  iron 
turnings,  borings,  or  other  small  fragments  of  iron,  upon  which,  in  their  strongly  ignited 
state,  water  is  allowed  to  trickle  or  drop  down  slowly  from  a  pipe,  so  as  to  be  decom- 
posed, and  to  disengage  a  stream  of  hydrogen,  which  is  impelled  over  the  bridge  of  the 
furnace  upon  the  hearth  by  means  of  a  fan  or  other  blowing  machine  acting  at  the  entrance 
or  door  of  the  fire-place.  The  manner  in  which  the  furnace  is  regulated  is  as  follows : 
The  fuel,  either  common  coals,  coke,  anthracite,  wood,  turf,  &c.,  is  first  lighted  upon 
the  grate,  and  being  subjected  to  the  blast  of  air,  soon  creates  such  a  temperature  as  to 
raise  the  box  of  iron  turnings  to  a  red- white  heat,  in  which  state  the  water  being 
allowed  to  trickle  down  into  the  said  box,  is  decomposed  with  the  copious  disengage- 
ment of  hydrogen  gas.  The  chloride  of  manganese  naay  be  exposed  on  the  hearth  of 
the  reverberatory  furnace  either  in  a  more  or  less  concentrated  liquid  state,  or  in  a  dry 
state,  to  the  action  of  the  intensely  powerful  flame,  generated  as  above  described,  and 
becomes  thereby  decomposed  by  the  hydrogen,  with  the  disengagement  of  its  ehlorine 
in  the  state  of  hydrochloric  acid  or  muriatic  acid  gas,  while  the  remaining  protoxide  of 
manganese  becomes  at  the  same  time  oxidised  into  the  deutoxide.  The  hydrochloric 
acid  gas  disengaged  is  condensed  by  means  of  vaults  or  large  chimneys,  containing  wet 
coke  or  flint  nodules  in  the  way  often  practised  in  soda  manufactories.  Instead  of  the 
above  described  hydrogen  flame,  he  employs  sometimes  a  simple  reverberatory  furnace 
with  ordinary  fiiel,  either  with  or  without  blast,  in  which  he  resolves  the  chloride  of 
manganese  into  hydrochloric  acid  and  peroxide  of  manganese,  but  he  prefers  the  com- 
pound flame  of  hydrogen  and  ordinary  fuel. 

In  his  second  process,  instead  of  acting  on  chloride  of  manganese  by  the  flame  of 
eorobustible  matter  on  the  hearth  of  a  furnace,  be  subjects  the  chloride  of  manganese, 
put  into  fire  clay  retorts,  to  an  intense  heat,  by  which  he  expels  the  chlorine  partly  in 
the  state  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  partly  of  chlorine,  and  the  manganese  left  in  the 
Tetorts  may  be  afterwards  peroxidized  by  a  process  to  be  presently  described. 
'  In  his  third  process  he  mixes  together  chloride  of  manganese  and  carbonate  of  lime, 
t>r  quicklime,  in  the  proper  equivalent  proportions  for  mutual  decomposition,  «nd  be 
subjects  that  mixture  to  the  strong  heat  of  the  above  described  compound  hydrogen 
flamei  whereby  he  obtains  a  mixture  of  chloride  of  calcium  (muriate-of  lime),  and  ozid« 
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of  numgaBcie,  wiiidi  be  perozidites  by  a  proceas  about  to  be  described.  Magnesia,  or 
magnesiao  limestone,  may  be  substituted  for  lime,  or  its  carbonate,  in  this  process. 
When  the  earfoonate  of  lime  is  used,  with  rather  too  low  a  heat  in  the  furnace,  carbonate 
of  manganese  may  be  formed.  In  all  cases,  the  resulting  mixture  of  chloride  of  calcium 
or  magnesium,  and  oxide  of  manganese,  is  to  be  treated  with  water,  so  as  to  dissoWe  out 
the  said  chlorides,  and  IcaTe  the  oiide  of  manganese. 

The  following  is  bis  plan  of  decomposing  salphate  of  mao^nese,  howeTer  formed, 
«o  aa  to  obtain  from  it  an  oxide  of  manganese,  to  be  per-oxidisad  by  an  after  pro- 
cess:^ 

He  mixes  the  sulphate  of  manganese  with  sawdust,  ground  coke  or  charcoal,  or  any 
like  combustible  matter,  only  in  such  proportion  as  to  be  capable  of  decomposing  the 
sulphuric  acid  present,  when  the  mixture  is  subjected  to  a  strong  calcining  heat  in 
retorts  of  iron,  or  preferably  of  fii«>clay,  whereby  he  obtains  a  sulphuret  of  manganese, 
mixed  with  more  or  less  oxide  of  manganese.  He  finishes  this  operation,  by  intro- 
ducing into  the  said  residuary  mixture,  fragmcots  of  coke,  charcoal  or  coal,  and  con- 
tinuing the  application  of  heat  for  some  time^  while  the  month  of  the  retort  is  left 
open,  whereby  he  desulphurates  the  manganese  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and  conrerta 
its  sulphuret  into  an  oxide.  In  case  any  salt,  or  other  compound  of  soda,  should  have 
been  mixed  with  the  sulphate  of  manganese,  the  aoda  compound  is  to  be  separated  from 
the  manganese  by  means  of  water,  after  the  above  described  calcination  in  the  retorts. 
The  sulphuret  of  manganese  sometimes  produced  in  coal  gas  works,  as  a  residuum  of 
the  purification  of  the  gas,  may  be  desulpburated  in  retorts  as  above  described,  or  pre- 
ferably by  exposing  it  mixed  with  pieces  of  coke,  charcoal,  coal  or  wood,  on  the  hearth 
of  the  above  described  reverberatory  hydrogen  furnace.  The  coke,  &c  should  be  used 
not  in  powder,  but  in  distinct  pieces,  whereby  it  may  be  readily  separated  from  the 
oxide  of  manganese  afterwards,  either  by  a  sieve  or  other  suitable  means. 

The  following  is  his  manner  of  performing  the  second  operation,  or  series  of  opera- 
tions, whereby  he  converts  the  deutoxide  of  manganese  produced  in  the  hdbre- 
described  processes,  as  also  all  lower  oxides  ond  the  carbonated  oxide  of  manganese, 
whether  natural  or  iactitious,  into  a  superoxide  fit  for  affording  chlorine  by  the  action 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  oxygen  by  heat ;  and  he  produces  the  said  peroxidisement  in 
one  or  other  of  the  three  following  ways.  First,  he  converts  the  said  oxides  or  car- 
bonates from  their  lower  to  the  much  higher  state  of  oxidation  of  an  acid  of  man- 
ganese, by  subjecting  a  mixture  of  them  with  alkaline  matters,  such  as  potash  or  soda, 
either  caustic  or  carbonated,  on  the  hearth  of  a  reverberatory  furnace,  to  the  joint 
agency  of  best  and  atmospherical  oxygen,  which  may  or  may  not  be  impelled  and  dif- 
fused by  mechanical  means.  He  finds  that  about  one  part  of  the  oxide  or  carbonate  of 
manganese,  mixed  with  aboot  three  parts  of  alkaline  matter,  forms  a  suitable  propor- 
tion  for  the  production  of  an  acid  of'  manganese.  The  said  mixture  fbses  with  the 
production  of  a  manganate  or  permanganate  of  potash  or  soda,  according  as  one  or  other 
alkali  has  been  used  in  the  mixture.  The  fused  mass  is  run  or  laded  out  of  the  fur- 
liace,  and  when  cooled  is  dissolved  in  hot  water.  This  solution,  of  what  is  sometimes 
Galled  chameleon  mineral,  on  being  exposed  freely  to  the  air,  becomes  decomposed,  by 
the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  into  peroxide  of  manganese,  which  previpitates  in 
a  black  powder,  and  carbonated  alkali  which  remains  in  solution.  Where  carbonie 
acid  gas  can  be  conveniently  procured  at  a  very  cheap  rate,  the  above  described  decom- 
position of  the  chameleon  mineral  may  be  promoted  by  a  due  application  of  the  said 
acid  gas.  Or,  otherwise,  the  alkaline  bicarbonates  obtained  from  a  preceding  decom* 
position  of  chameleon  mineral  may  be  employed  for  decomposing  a  fresh-made 
solution  of  the  said  chameleon,  whereby  a  precipitate  of  peroxide  of  manganese  is 
Immediately  obtained.  The  supernatant  alkaline  liquor  is  in  all  cases  decant^  or  run 
off,  and  reserved  for  subsequent  use.  He  also  decomposes  chameleon  mineral  with 
the  production  of  peroxide  of  manganese  by  the  action  of  various  organic  products, 
such  as  starchy  or  gununy  matters,  but  he  greatly  prefers  to  effect  the  desired  pro- 
duction of  peroxide  of  manganese  by  carbonie  acid  gas,  or  an  alkaline  bicarbonate. 
His  second  method  of  producing  peroxide  of  manganese  from  its  lower  oxide  or  car- 
bonate, consista  in  subjecting  a  mixture  of  about  one  equivalent  chemical  proportion  of 
either  of  these,  and  about  one  equivalent  of  lime,  to  the  chlorine  expelled  by  heat  from 
chloride  of  manganese  contained  in  the  retort,  as  heretofore  described.  Or,  by  treating 
one  equivalent  proportion  of  that  lower  oxide  of  manganese,  called  by  chembts  sesqui- 
oxide  or  deutoxide,  with  one  half  of  an  equivalent  proportion  of  aqueous  or  liquid 
hydrochloric  acid,  he  obtains  simultaneously  one  half  of  an  equivalent  proportion  of 
protochloride  of  manganese  in  solution,  and  one  half  an  equivalent  of  peroxide  in  the 
state  of  a  black  powder.  A  like  re-action,  with  the  production  of  a  solution  of  proto- 
chloride of  manganese,  and  black  peroxide,  may  be  effected  by  treating  the  said  sesqui- 
oxide  with  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid  in  one  vessel,  and  transmitting  therefrom  the 
chlorine  disengaged  into  another  vessel,  containing  a  like  sesquioxide  in  a  moist  state. 
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His  third  method  of  converting  into  peroxide  of  manganese  its  lower  oxide  or  car- 
bonate consists  in  directing  over  the  sutftee  of  either  of  these,  in  a  moist  state,  the 
deutoxide  of  asote,  frequently  called  nitrous  gas,  which  is  obtained  as  a  waste  product 
in  certain  chemical  operations,  as  in  the  manufacture  of  oxalic  acid,  or  nitrate  of  lead, 
or  of  copper,  &c. 

In  this  case,  the  nitrous  gas  becomes  reduced  to  a  lower  state  of  oxidaUon,  and  by 
imparting  oxygen  to  the  lower  oxide  of  manganese,  converts  it  into  peroxide. 

MANGAN£SE,  OXIDE  OF  ;  for  a  simple  method  of  ascertaining  the  value  of 
this  substance  in  the  production  of  chlorine,  and  the  manufacture  of  tlie  chlorides  and 
chlorates,  see  CHXMisraT  SiMPLntsn,  in  SurpLSMSMT. 

-  MAlfGLE.  (CbZniu/re,  Fr. ;  Mangd,  Germ.)  This  is  a  well  known  machine  for 
smoothing  table  cloths,  table  napkins,  as  well  as  linen  and  cotton  furniture.  As 
usually  made,  it  consists  of  an  oblong  rectangular  wooden  chest,  filled  with  stones, 
which  load  it  to  a  degree  of  pressure  tliat  it  should  exercise  upon  the  two  cylinders 
on  which  it  rests,  and  which,  by  rolling  backwards  and  forwards  over  the  linen  spread 
upon  a  polished  table  underneath,  render  it  smooth  and  level.  The  moving  wheel, 
being  furnished  with  teeth  upon  both  surfaces  of  its  periphery,  and  having  a  notch  cut 
out  at  one  part,  allows  a  pinion,  uniformly  driven  in  one  direction,  to  act  alternately 
upon  its  outaide  and  inside,  so  as  to  cause  the  reciprocating  motion  of  the  chest.  This 
elegant  and  much  admired  English  invention,  called  the  mangle-wheel,  has  been  intro- 
duced  with  great  advantage  into  the  machinery  of  the  textile  manufoctures. 

Mr.  Warcup,  of  Dartford,  obtained  a  patent  several  years  ago  for  a  numgle,  \^  which 
the  linen,  being  rolled  round  a  cylinder  revolving  in  stationary  bearings,  is  pressed 
downwards  by  heavy  weights  hung  upon  ita  axes,  against  a  curved  bed,  miule  to  slide  to 
«nd  fro,  or  traverse  from  right  to  left,  and  left  to  right,  alternately. 

Mr.  Hubie,  of  York,  patented  in  June,  1832,  another  form  of  mangle,  consisting  of 
three  rollers,  placed  one  above  another  in  a  vertical  frame,  the  axle  of  the  upper  roller 
being  pressed  downwards  by  a  povterful  spring.  The  articles  intended  to  be  smoothed 
are  introduced  into  the  machine  by  passing  them  under  the  middle  roller,  which  is  made 
to  revolve  by  means  of  a  fly  wheel ;  the  pinion  upon  whose  axis  works  in  a  large 
toothed  wheel  fixed  to  the  shaft  of  the  same  roller.  The  linen,  &c.  is  lapped  as 
usual  in  protecting  cloths.     This  machine  is  merely  a  small  CALXMnxa* 

MANIFOLD  BELL-PULL.  {Exhibition.)  45.  Br^den  and  Sbnt,  Rote  Strui, 
Edinburgh^  Inventors  and  Manufacturer;^- \  manifold  bell-puU  constructed  upon  an 
entirely  new  plan,  by  which  one  pull  is  made  to  ring  bells  in  any  number  of  rooms. 
When  the  pointer  is  placed  opposite  to  any  name  on  the  dial  plate,  and  knob  pulled  out, 
the  bell  is  then  rung  in  the  room  indicated. 

An  improved  circular  telegraph  bell  having  two  dials,  numbered  in  the  same  manner* 
by  means  of  which  eight  different  clerks  or  workmen  may  be  called. 

An  air  signal  mouth-piece  and  bell,  by  blowing  into  the  mouth-piece  the  bell  is  rung, 
at  any  distance  less  than  ]  ,000  feet  Tliis  is  an  improved  methoid  of  ringing  a  bell  in 
places  too  distant  or  not  suited  for  working  cranks  and  wires. 

A  single  voice  tube  mouth-piece  and  bell-pull.  When  drawn  out,  the  tube  orifice  is 
opened,  and  the  signal  bell  being  rung,  the  attendant  is  called  to  the  other  end  of  the 
tube. 

A  revolving  mouth-piece  for  voice  tubes,  with  bell-pull  combined ;  contrived  so  that 
one  mouth*  piece  connecto  with  six  or  any  greater  number  of  voice  tubes,  and  at  the  same 
time  witli  a  similar  number  of  bells. 

Specimen  of  a  self-closing  valve  mouth-piece  for  voice  tube ;  and  of  a  spring  covered 
mouth-piece  for  voice  tube. 

MANIOC,  is  the  Indian  name  of  the  nutritious  matter  of  the  shrub  jatrcpka  ma* 
nihot^  from  which  eaeeava  and  tapioca  are  made  in  the  West  Indies. 
.   MANNA,  is  the  concrete  saccharine  Juice  of  the  FraxinuM  omus,  a  tree  much  oulti** 
vated  in  Sicily  and  Calabria.     It  is  now  little  used,  and  that  only  in  medicine. 

MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRY,  dukino  thc  Last  and  Prbscnt  Cxktory, 
by  Wm.  Falrbairn,  Esq.,  F.  R.  S.,  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France.— If  we  take,  I 
will  not  say  a  statistical,  but  a  very  cursory  view  of  the  recent  position  of  Manchester 
and  the  surrounding  districts,  and  compare  it  with  what  it  was  at  the  dose  of  the  last 
and  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  we  shall  find  that  at  that  period  the 
useful  and  industrial  arta  were  comparatively  of  little  importance.  We  shall  also  find 
that  the  grafts  of  a  new,  and  above  all  others  an  important  branch  of  manufacturing 
industry  springing  into  existence.  1  have  no  returns  of  the  state  of  our  roanufitcturing 
industry  at  that  period,  but  the  writings  of  one  of  our  earliest  and  mo»t  intelligent 
spinners,  to  whom  this  country  is  indebted  for  many  improvemente  in  machinery,  Mr. 
John  Kennedy,  informs  us,  that  the  spinning  of  cotton  yarn  antecedent  to  the  year  1768, 
was  of  an  exceedingly  limited  description.     That  gentleman  in  his  account  of  the  rise 
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and  progress  of  the  cotton  trade,  staled  that  the  handloom  as  a  machine  remained 
stationary  for  a  great  number  of  Tears  irtthotit  any  attempt  at  improTeraent  until  1750^ 
when  Mr.  John  Kay,  of  Bolton,  first  introduced  the  fly-shuttle,  and  that  the  spinnin|^ 
of  cotton  yam  from  that  period,  and  for  many  years  previous,  was  almost  entirely 
performe<^  by  the  ftmily  of  the  manufacturer  at  his  own  house,  'fhis  united  and  simple 
process  went  on  till  it  wan  found  necessary  to  divide  their  labours,  and  to  separate  th« 
weaving  from  the  spinning,  and  that  again  from  the  carding  and  other  preparstory 
processes.  This  division  of  labour,  as  Mr.  Kennedy  truly  says,  led  to  improvements  in 
the  carding  and  spinning,  **  by  first  introducing  simple  improvements  in  the  hand  instru- 
ments, with  which  they  performed  these  operations,  till  at  length  they  arrived  at  a 
machine,  which,  though  rude  and  ill*eonstnicted,  enabled  them  considerably  to  increase 
their  produce.**  Thus  it  was  that  improvements,  and  the  division  of  labour,  first  led  to 
the  factory  system,  and  that  splendid  and  extensive  process  which  at  the  present  moment 
and  for  many  years  to  come  will  afiect  the  destinies  of  nations.  From  1 7^  to  1770,  when 
Mr.  Hargreaves,  of  Blackburn,  first  introduced  his  spinning  jenny  (by  means  of  which  a 
young  person  could  work  from  ten  to  twenty  spindles  instead  of  one),  there  was  little 
or  no  change,  but  a  very  material  alteration  took  place  shortly  afrer  the  introduction  of 
these  improvements,  which  were  immediately  followed  by  Mr.  Arkwright^s  machinery 
for  carding  and  roving.  These  accompanied  by  the  introduction  of  Mr.  Crompton^ 
mule,  in  1780,  may  be  justly  considered  to  constitute  the  origin  of  the  fiictory  system, 
which  has  now  grown  to  such  colossal  dimensions,  as  to  render  it  one  of  the  moat 
important  and  most  extensive  systems  of  manufacture  ever  known  in  the  history  of 
ancient  or  modern  times.  Mr.  Arkwright  built  his  first  mill  at  Cromlbrd,  in  Derbyshire 
(I  again  quote  from  Mr.  Kennedy)  **in  1771.  It  was  driven  by  water,  but  it  was  not 
till  1 790,  or  some  time  after,  when  the  steam  engine  of  Watt  came  into  use,  that  the 
cotton  trade  advanced  at  such  an  accelerated  speed,  as  to  render  ita  increase  and  present 
magnitude  almost  beyond  conception.  Tliis  immense  extension  is  not  only  a  subject 
of  deep  interest  to  the  philosopher  and  statesman,  but  one  which  is  likely  to  furnish  a 
large  field  of  observation  for  the  future  histakian  of  his  country.**  I  will  not  trouble 
you  with  the  statistics  of  the  cotton  trade  as  it  now  exists,  but  simply  observe,  as  many 
of  you  are  doubtless  better  informed  on  this  subject  than  myself,  that  I  am  within  the 
mark,  when  I  state  that  not  less  than  31 ,500  bales  of  cotton  are  consumed  weekly,  in 
the  two  kingdoms  England  and  Scotland  ;  that  nearly  21,000,000  spindles  are  almost 
constantly  in  motion,  spinning  upwards  of  105,000,000  hanks,  or  50,000^000  miles  of 
yarn  per  day  —  in  length  sufficient  to  circumscribe  the  globe  2,000  times.  Out  of  this 
immense  production  about  131,000,000  pounds  of  yam  are  exported  ;  the  remainder  is 
converted  into  cloth,  lace  and  other  textile  fabrics.  This  marvellous  increase,  this 
immense  extent  of  production  could  not  be  effected  without  considerable  changes  in  the 
prospects  of  the  moral  as  well  as  the  physical  condition  of  society.  It  has  entirely 
changed  the  position  of  the  resident  population  of  the  district;  and  the  secluded  valleys, 
farm-houses  and  cottages,  the  beauties  of  a  Lancsshire  landscape  of  the  last  generation, 
are  rapidly  giving  way  to  the  conversion  cf  villages  into  populous  towns,  with  innume* 
rable  erections  which  resound  with  the  busy  hum  of  the  spindle  and  the  shuttle.  Along 
with  these  changes  we  see  a  new  generation  springing  into  existence,  factories,  steam- 
engines,  and  tall  chimneys  rising  in  every  direction,  and  the  noise  and  smoke  which 
meet  the  eye  and  the  ear  of  the  stranger  at  every  step  give  evidence  of  the  activity  and 
prosperity  of  the  industrious  hive,  which  at  some  future  time  in  English  history  will 
announce  to  succeeding  generations  the  inventions  and  the  discoveries  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

In  this  attempt  to  place  before  you  a  short  account  of  the  use  and  progress  of  our 
national  industry,  I  must  not  forget  that  yarn,  however  finely  and  dexterously  spun  is 
not  cloth ;  and  here  we  enter  upon  another  and  equally  ingenious  process.  The  yarn 
must  be  woven  before  it  is  fit  for  use,  and  we  shall  be  weaving  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing as  well  as  elaborate  operations  of  the  useful  arts.  1  ne^  not  inform  you  that  the 
ancient  Hindoos,  Egyptians,  and  probably  the  early  Chinese,  converted  their  yarn  into 
cloth.  The  Indian  and  Oriental  department  of  the  Great  Exhibition  exhibited  the 
mode  and  primitive  character  of  their  looms  and  other  implemente,  which  have  been 
handed  down  from  generation  to  generation  from  the  earliest  periods,  without  change 
or  improvement  to  the  present  day.  Looms  of  this  rude  construction  were  introduced 
into  Europe  during  the  first  glimpses  of  civilisation,  and  for  many  centuries  even  the 
most  advanced  nations  were  content  to  use  the  same  instruments,  almost  without  im- 
provement, until  the  introduction  of  the  flying  shuttle  and  the  subsequent  invention  of 
Hall  and  Arkwright  opened  a  new  and  untrodden  field  for  improvementa  in  every 
department  of  art  and  manufiicture.  Power  looms  at  that  period  were  unknown,  and 
although  attempta  were  made  by  Mr.  Cartwright,  as  early  as  1774,  to  convert  the  hand 
loom  into  a  machine  to  be  moved  by  power,  it  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  that  the  power-loom  assumed  its  present  form,  and  presented  that  intelligence  of 
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atructure  which  rendered  it  self-acting,  and  enabled  it  to  compete  with  the  hand-loom 
weayer.  From  that  time  (about  1810  or  1812),  we  may  date  the  commencement  of 
that  increase  to  which  that  important  branch  of  our  manufacture  was  extended.  The 
iroproTcments  introduced  by  Mr.  Bennet  Woodcraft  and  others  for  weaving  twills  and 
similar  fiibrics  created  new  expedients  and  applications,  and  greatly  increased  the 
demand  of  this  description  of  manu&cturesi  whilst  the  inventions  of  Jacquard  for 
weaving  6gured  doth  startled  every  one  with  their  extreme  ingenuity  and  beauty,  and 
accomplisbed  the  perfection  of  machinery  for  the  production  of  textile  fabrics.  The 
increase  and  extent  of  cloth  manu&cturcd  from  power-looms  may  be  estimated  from 
o£Bcial  returns,  kindly  furnished  by  Mr.  Leonard  Horner.  There  are  now  at  work  in 
the  United  Kingdom  above  250,000  power-looms.  Now  as  each  loom  will  upon  the 
average  form  five  to  six  pieces  of  cloth  per  week,  each  piece  28  yards  long,  say  25  yards 
a  day  per  loom,  we  have  250,000,  which  multiplied  by  25  gives  6,250,000  yards  or  3,55 1 
English  miles  of  cloth  per  day,  the  distance  between  Liverpool  and  New  York. 

Only  think  of  the  importance  and  extent  of  a  manufacture  that  employs  upwards  of 
12,000  hands  in  weaving  alone^  supplying  from  thut  source  (the  power.loom)  an 
annual  produce  of  cloth  that  would  extend  over  a  surface  in  a  direct  line  of  upwards  of 
1 ,000,000  miles. 

But  although  much  has  been  done^  much  has  yet  to  be  accomplished  before  the 
supply  equals  the  demand.  It  must  appear  obvious  to  those  who  have  studied  and 
watched  the  unwearied  invention  and  continued  advancement  which  has  signalised  the 
exertions  of  our  engineering  and  mechanical  industry.  But  neither  difficulties  nor 
danger,  however  formidable,  can  stand  against  the  indomitable  spirit,  skill,  and  persevere 
ance  of  the  Englbh  engineer ;  nor  will  it  be  denied  that  the  ingenuity  and  never-failing 
resources  of  our  mechanical  population  are  not  only  the  sinews  of  our  manufacture, 
railways  and  steam  boats  but  the  pride  and  glory  of  our  own  country. 

It  is  for  this  important  class,  that  I  have  ventured  to  address  you,  and  I  trust  the 
time  is  not  far  distant,  when  we  shall  witness  establishments  suitable  for  their  education, 
such  as  will  teach  them  to  reason  and  t^ttiink,  and  to  impart  that  knowledge  essential 
to  a  more  correct  acquaintance  with  physical  truth,  and  a  clearer  conception  of  the 
varied  manipulations  of  those  arts  in  which  consist  the  true  interests  of  the  country.  — 
Lecture  at  Manchester, 

MANURE.  A  patent  for  an  excellent  article  of  this  kind  was  obtained  in  May» 
1 842,  by  J.  B.  Lawes,  Esq.,  for  a  full  description  of  which  tlie  reader  is  referred  to  the 
article  Coprolites.  He  decomposes  bones,  apatite,  and  other  subphosphates  of  lime  by 
mixing  them  in  powder  with  as  much  sulphuric  acid  as  will  lil>erate  enough  of  the  phos- 
phoric to  dissolve  the  phosphate  of  lime.  The  free  phosphoric  acid  is  thereby  ready  to 
combine  with  the  various  alkaline  earths  contained  in  the  soil,  while  the  phosphate  of 
lime  is  brought  to  a  state  of  more  minute  division  than  is  posuble  by  mechanical  means. 
Mr.  Lawes  also  proposes  to  mix  the  above  soluble  superphosphate  with  such  alkalis  as 
are  deficient  in  the  soil,  and  thus  to  form  a  manure  adapted  to  fertilise  it.  His  third 
improvement  in  maniire  is  the  formation  and  application  of  a  liquor  of  flints  ^^^  ^nch 
soils  as  are  deficient  in  soluble  silica.  The  last  compound  he  considers  to  be  valuable 
for  grounds  much  cropped  with  wheat  and  other  cereals  that  require  a  good  deal  of  silica 
for  their  growth. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  that  this  most  important  subject  of  scientific  research, 
has  hitherto  been  treated  too  much  in  a  one-sided  manner ;  that  is  either  by  individuals 
little  conversant  with  practical  forming,  or  by  farmers  little  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
soils  and  the  changes  produced  on  them  by  the  cultivation  of  different  orders  of  plants. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  British  Association,  Professor  Liebig,  in  the  year  1 840» 
first  promulgated  his  views  on  agriculture,  from  which  date  we  may  trace  a  spirit  of 
investigation  into  it,  such  as  had  not  previously  existed  in  this  country.  Among  other 
labourers  in  t1)is  field,  we  must  state  that  Mr.  J.  B.  Lawes  of  Kothamstead  in  Hert- 
fordshire, was  occupied  several  years  prior  to  the  first  edition  of  Professor  Liebig*s  work, 
in  investigating  the  action  of  different  chemical  combinations  when  applied  as  manures 
to  the  most  important  crops  of  the  farm ;  and  having  ever  since  continued  his  experi- 
mental researches  with  all  the  lights  of  science,  with  which  he  is  familiar,  aided  by  Dr. 
J.  H.  Gilbert,  a  skilful  analytical  chemist,  he  has  been  able  to  arrive  at  conchiHlons  of 
greater  value  and  precision  than  the  merely  theoretical  determinations  of  the  German 
professor.  In  the  course  of  this  inquiry,  the  whole  tenour  of  the  results  of  Messrs 
Lawes  and  Gilbert,  and  also  of  information  derived  from  intelligent  agricultural  friends 
upon  every  variety  of  land  in  Great  Britain,  has  forced  upon  them  opinions  different 
from  those  of  Professor  Liebig,  on  some  important  points ;  and  more  especially,  in  rela- 
tion to  his  so-called  *'  mineral  theory,**  which  is  embodied  in  the  following  sentence,  to 
be  found  at  page  21 1.  of  the  third  edition  of  his  work  on  Agricultural  Chemistry ;  where 
be  says  *<  the  crops  on  a  field  diminish  or  increase  in  exact  proportion  to  the  diminu- 
tion or  increase  of  the  mineral  substances  conveyed  to  it  in  manure.*' 

Of  the  vast  importance,  both  in  a  scientific  and  a  practical  point  of  view,  of  correct 
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ideas  on  the  tubjeet  here  at  issue,  a  judgment  may  be  formed  ftom  the  manner  in  which 
the  professor  himself  speaks  of  the  mineral  theory  in  the  new  edition  of  his  letters  on 
chemistry.  Thus  at  page  48C.,  he  says  of  the  agriculturists  of  England,  that  **  sooner  or 
later  they  must  see  that  in  the  so-called  mineral  theory  in  its  devdoproent  and  ultimate 
perfection  lies  the  whole  future  of  agriculture.** 

**  Looking  upon  the  subject  in  a  chemical  point  of  view  only,  it  would  seem  that  an 
analysis  of  the  soil  upon  which  crops  were  to  be  experimentally  grown,  as  well  as 
a  knowledge  of  the  composition  of  the  crop,  should  be  the  first  points  ascertained,  with  the 
view  of  deciding  in  what  constituents  the  soil  was  deficient ;  and  at  the  commencement  of 
our  more  systematic  course  of  field  experiments,  the  imporunce  of  these  points  was 
carefully  considered.  When  we  reflect,  however,  that  an  acre  of  soil  six  inches  deep 
may  be  computed  to  weigh  about  1,344,000  Ibe.  (though  the  roots  of  plants  take  a 
much  wider  range  than  this),  and  taking  the  one  constituent  of  ammonia  or  nitrogen  as 
an  illustration,  that  in  adding  to  this  quantity  of  soil  a  quantity  of  ammoniacal  salt,  con- 
taining 100  lbs.  of  ammonia,  which  would  t>e  an  unusually  heavy  and  very  eflfective 
dressing,  we  should  only  increase  the  percentage  of  ammonia  in  the  soil  by  0  0007,  it  is 
evident  that  our  methods  of  analysis  would  be  quite  incompetent  to  appreciate  the 
difference  between  the  soil  before  and  after  the  application,  ^-  that  is  to  say,  in  its  state 
of  exhaustion,  and  of  highly  productive  condition,  so  far  as  that  constituent  is  concerned ; 
and  from  our  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  this  substance  on  wheat,  we  may  confidently 
assert  that  the  quantity  of  it  supposed  above  would  have  given  a  produce  at  least 
double  that  of  the  unmanured  land.  The  same  kind  of  argument  might,  indeed, 
be  adopted  in  reference  to  the  more  important  of  those  constituents  of  a  soil  which  are 
found  in  the  ashes  of  the  plants  grown  upon  it,  and  we  determined,  therefore,  to  seek 
our  results  in  another  manner.  Indeed,  the  imperfection  of  our  knowledge  of  tlie  pro* 
ductive  quality  o(  a  soil,  as  derived  from  its  percentage  composition,  has  been  amply 
proved  by  the  results  of  analysis  which  have  been  published  during  the  last  ten  years  ; 
and  in  corroboration  we  need  only  refer  to  the  opinions  of  Professor  Magnus  on  this 
subject,  who,  in  his  capacity  of  chemist  to  the  *Landes-Ockonomie  Kollegium*  of 
Prussia,  has  published  the  results  of  many  analyses  of  soils.  The  truth  is,  that  little  is 
as  yet  known  of  what  a  soil  either  is,  or  ought  to  be,  in  a  chemical  point  of  view ;  but 
when  we  call  to  mind  the  investigations  of  Professor  Mulder,  in  relation  to  the  organic 
acids  found  in  soils,  and  of  Mr.  Way  and  others,  as  to  the  chemical  and  physical  pro- 
perties of  soils,  in  relation  to  the  atmosphere,  and  to  saline  substances  exposed  to 
their  action  in  solution,  we  may  at  least  anticipate  for  chemistry  that  slie  will  ere 
long  throw  important  light  on  this  interesting  hut  intricate  subject 

**  In  our  field  experiments,  then,  we  have  been  satisfied  with  preserving  specimens  of 
the  soils  which  were  to  be  the  subjects  of  them,  and  have  sought  to  ascertain  their  defi- 
ciency, in  r^ard  to  the  production  of  different  crops,  by  means  which  we  conceive  to 
be  not  only  far  more  manageable,  but  in  every  way  more  conclusive  and  satisfiictory  in 
their  result.  To  illustrate, — what  is  termed  a  rotation  of  crops  is  at  least  of  such  univer- 
sality in  the  farming  of  Great  Britain,  that  any  investigation  in  relation  to  the  agricul- 
ture of  that  country  may  safely  be  grounded  on  the  supposition  of  its  adoption.  Let  us, 
then,  direct  attention  for  a  moment  to  some  of  the  chief  features  of  rotations.  What  is 
called  a  courae  of  rotation  is  the  period  of  years  which  includes  the  circle  of  all  the 
different  crops  grown  in  that  rotation  or  alternation.  The  crops  which  thus  succeed 
each  other,  aud  constitute  a  rotation,  may  be  two,  three,  four,  or  more,  varying  with  the 
nature  of  the  soil  and  the  judgment  of  the  farmer ;  but  whatever  eour$e  be  adopted,  no 
individual  crop  —  wheat,  for  example,  is  grown  immediately  succeeding  one  of  the  same 
description,  but  it  is  sown  again  only  after  some  other  crops  have  been  grown,  and  at 
such  a  period  of  the  rotation,  indeed,  as  by  experience  it  is  known  that  the  soil  will,  by 
direct  manure  or  other  means,  have  recovered  its  capability  of  producing  a  profitable 
quantity  of  the  crop  in  question. 

**  On  carefully  considering  these  established  and  well  known  facts  of  agriculture, 
it  appeared  to  us  that,  by  taking  soils  either  at  the  end  of  the  rotation,  or  at  least  at 
that  period  of  it  when  in  the  ordinary  course  of  farming  farm-yard  manure  would  be 
added  before  any  further  crop  would  be  grown,  we  should  then  have  the  soils  in  wliat 
may  be  termed  a  normal,  or,  perhaps  better  still,  a  practieaily  and  agrienkuraUy  exhausted 
state. 

**  Now,  if  it  is  found,  in  the  experience  of  the  farmer,  that  land  of  any  given  quality  with 
i^hich  he  is  well  acquainted,  will  not,  when  in  this  condition  of  practical  exhaustion, 
yield  the  quantity  he  usually  obtains  from  it  of  any  particular  crop,  but  that  after  apply- 
ing farm-yard  manure  it  will  do  so,  it  is  evident  that  if  we  supply  to  different  plots  of 
this  exhausted  land  the  constituents  of  farm-yard  manure  both  individually  and  combined, 
and  if  by  the  side  of  these  plots  we  also  grow  the  crop  both  without  manure  of  any 
kind  and  with  fiirm-yard  manure,  we  shall,  in  the  comparative  results  obtained,  have  a 
far  more  satisfactory  solution  of  the  question  as  to  what  constituents  were,  in  this  ordi- 
nary course  of  agriculture,  most  in  defect  in  respect  to  the  proportion,  of  the  particular 
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crop  experimented  upon,  than  any  analysis  of  the  soil  could  have  given  us.  In  other 
words,  we  should  have  before  us  very  good  ground  for  deciding  to  which  of  the  con- 
stituents of  the  farm-yard  manure  the  increased  produce  was  mainly  due  on  the  plot 
proTided  with  it,  in  the  case  of  the  particular  crops :  not  so,  however,  unless  the  soil  had 
been  so  fiur  exhausted  by  previous  cropping  as  to  be  considered  praetkaUp  unfit  for  the 
growth  of  the  crop  without  manure.  We  lay  particular  stress  on  this  point,  because  we 
believe  that  the  vast  discrepancy  in  the  results  of  comparative  trials  with  different 
manures,  by  different  experiments,  arises  more  from  irregularity  in  what  may  be  called 
the  fioaHng  capital  of  the  soil  than  from  irregularities  in  the  original  character  of  the 
soil  itself,  or  from  any  other  eause^  unless  we  include  the  frequent  faulty  methods  of 
application. 

•*  It  \Bt  then,  by  this  tffKlhetic  rather  than  by  the  analytic  method  that  we  have  sought 
our  results ;  and  in  the  carrying  out  of  our  ofaj^t  we  have  taken  wheat  as  the  type  of 
the  cereal  crops,  tumiff  as  the  type  of  the  root  cropty  and  beans  as  the  representative  of 
the  Lepumitunu  com  crop  niost  frequently  entering  into  rotation ;  and  having  selected 
for  each  of  these  a  field  which,  agriculturally  considered,  was  exkauHedy  we  have  grown 
the  same  description  of  crop  upon  the  same  land,  year  after  year,  with  different  chemical 
manures,  and  in  each  case  with  one  plot  or  more  continuously  unmanured,  and  one 
supplied  every  year  with  a  fiur  quantity  of  fiirm-yard  manure.  In  this  way  14  acres 
have  been  devoted  to  the  continuous  growth  of  wheat  since  1843,  8  acres  to  continuous 
growth  of  tamtjM  from  the  same  date^  and  5  to  6  acres  to  that  of  leguminous  com  crops 
since  1847.  And  of  field  experiments,  beside  these,  which  amount  in  each  year  to  from 
SO  to  40  on  wheat,  upwards  of  90  on  turnips,  and  SO  to  90  on  beans,  others  have  been 
made,  vis.,  some  on  the  growth  of  clover,  and  some  in  relation  to  the  chemical  circum- 
stances involved  in  an  actual  course  of  rotation,  comprising  turnips,  barley,  clover,  and 
wheat,  grown  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  here  stated. 

**  It  may  be  stated,  too,  that  in  addition  to  these  experiments  on  wheat,  and  the  other 
crops  usually  grown  upon  the  farm,  as  above  referred  to,  we  have  for  several  years  been 
much  occupied  also  with  the  subject  of  the  feeding  of  animals,  rix.  bullocks,  sheep,  and 
pigs,-  as  well  as  in  investigating  the  functional  actions  of  the  growing  plant  in  relation  to 
tlie  soil  and  atmosphere;  and  in  connection  with  each  of  these  subjects  much  laboratory 
labour  has  constantly  been  in  progress. 

**  The  scope  and  object  of  our  investigation  has  been  therefore  to  examine  in  the  field, 
the  feeding  shed,  and  the  laboratory,  into  the  chemical  circumstances  connected  with  the 
agriculture  of  Great  Britain  in  its  four  main  features ;  namely  — 

^  First,  the  production  of  the  cereal  grain  crops ;  secondly,  that  of  root  crops ;  thirdly, 
that  of  the  leguminous  com  and  fodder  crop ;  and  fourthly,  and  lastly,  that  of  the  con- 
sumption of  food  on  the  farm  for  its  double  produce  of  meat  and  manure. 

**  So  much  then  for  the  ratioiude  and  general  plan  of  the  experiments  themselves, 
and  we  now  propose  to  call  attention  to  some  of  the  results  which  they  have  afforded  us. 

**  Hitherto^  only  part  of  the  results  of  the  wheat  experiments  of  the  harvests  of  1844, 
1845,  and  1846,  and  of  these  seasons  only,  have  been  published  ;  those  on  turnips,  only 
for  the  seasons  1843,  1844,  and  1845  ;  those  on  the  l^uminous  crops  not  at  all  as  yet ; 
and  those  on  feeding,  only  as  fiv  as  sheep  are  concerned,  and  chiefiy  too  in  relation  to 
the  one  point  only  of  the  increase  of  live  weight  obtained  from,  a  given  quantity  of  fi)od, 
or  its  constituents.  Of  the  laboratory  results,  but  few  have  been  given  in  relation  to  any 
of  these  branches  up  to  the  present  time.  The  vast  accumulation  of  results,  indeed,  will 
necessarily  still  further  postpone  the  publication  of  them  in  any  extended  form ;  and 
hence  it  seems  the  more  desirable  to  take  advantage  of  the  present  opportunity  to 
attempt  to  bring  together  into  one  view  some  of  the  general  indications  which  have  been 
arrived  at  in  relation  to  a  few  important  points. 

**  With  this  view,  it  is  to  the  field  experiments  on  wheat  that  we  shall  chiefly  con6ne 
our  attention  on  this  occasion ;  for  wheat,  which  constitutes  the  principal  food  of  our 
population,  is  with  the  farmer  the  most  important  crop  in  his  rotation,  all  others  being 
considered  more  or  less  subservient  to  it ;  and  it  is,  too,  in  refisrence  to  the  production 
of  this  crop  in  agricultural  quantity  that  the  mineral  theory  of  Baron  Liebig  is  perhaps 
more  prominently  at  fault  than  in  that  of  any  other.  It  is  true,  that  in  the  case  of 
vegetation  in  a  native  soil,  manured  by  art,  the  mineral  constituent  of  the  plants  being 
furnished  from  the  soil,  the  atmosphere  is  found  to  be  a  eufficieni  source  of  the  nitrogen 
and  carbon ;  and  it  is  the  supposition  that  these  circumstances  of  naiurai  veffetatian  apply 
equally  to  the  various  crops  when  grown  under  euUivation  that  has  led  Baron  Liebig  to 
suggest  that,  if  by  artificial  means  we  accumulate  within  the  soil  itself  a  sufficiently 
liberal  supply  of  those  constituents  found  in  the  ashes  of  the  plant,  essentially  soil  con- 
stituents, we  shall  by  this  means  be  able  in  all  cases  to  increase  thereby  the  assimilation 
of  the  vegetable  or  atmospheric  constituents  in  a  degree  sufficient  for  agricultural  purposes. 
But  agriculture  it  itself  an  ar^fieUd  process ;  and  it  will  be  found  that,  as  regards  the 
production  of  wheat  more  especially,  it  is  only  by  the  aooumulatioa  within  the  soil  itself 
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of  nitragen  maturaBf  derived  from  the  ■tnKMpbon^  nther  than  of  Uw  peenlurlj  knI 
ooastitnents,  that  our  crops  of  St  cao  be  ineieMtd.  Minenl  mbttanees  will,  indeed, 
meterially  develope  the  •ccmnulation  of  reMUible  or  stiiMMpbcrie  coaetitneiiti  when 
applied  to  wmt  of  the  eropa  of  rotation ;  and  it  it  that  cbtc6y  that  these  eropa  beeome 
subaenricBt  to  the  growth  of  the  eereal  graina,  but  eren  in  thoe  caaea  it  la  not  the  eo»- 
atituenta,  a§  Jhmmd  tetHtethdg  im  fA«  atAet  tf  the  phmta  to  he  frown,  that  are  the  moet 
efficient  in  this  respect :  nor  can  the  demand  which  we  find  thus  made  for  the  pioductioti 
of  eropa  in  ofHaUtmrai  ^mmmiity  be  accounted  lor  by  the  mere  idea  of  auppiying  the 
acfuo/  constituents  of  the  crop.  It  woakl  seem,  therafere,  that  we  can  only  arrive  at 
correct  ideas  in  agriculture  by  a  close  examination  of  the  actual  rireunistsneti  of  growth 
of  each  particular  crop  when  grown  under  cultivation.  We  now  turn  to  tiM  eoo* 
aideration  of  our  cxperimenta  upon  thia  subject.  It  has  been  aaid  that  all  the  experi- 
mental fldda  were  selected  when  they  were  in  a  lUte  of  agricultural  exhaustion.  The 
wheat  fielda,  however,  after  having  been  manured  in  the  usual  way  Ibr  turnips  at  the 
commencement  of  the  previous  rotation,  had  then  grown  barley,  peas,  wheat,  and  oats, 
without  any  Airthcr  manuring;  so  that  when  taken  for  experiment  in  1844,  it  was,  aa  a 
grain-producer,  considerably  more  exhausted  than  would  ordinarily  be  the  case.  It 
was,  therefore^  in  a  most  fiivourable  condition  for  the  purpooea  of  our  cxperimenta. 

**  In  the  first  experimental  season,  the  field  of  14  acres  was  divided  into  ebont  SO  plots^ 
and  it  was  by  the  mimeral  ikeoey  that  we  were  mainly  guided  in  the  selection  of 
Bsanurea  :  mineral  manures  were  therefore  employed  in  the  majority  of  eases.  Awtmomia, 
on  the  other  hsnd,  being  then  considered  as  of  lem  importance,  waa  used  in  a  few 
instances  only,  and  in  tbMc  in  very  inaignificant  quantitiea.  Rape<ake,  as  being  a  well 
recognised  manure,  and  calculated  to  supply,  besides  some  minerals  and  utrogcn,  a 
certain  quantity  of  carbonaceous  substance  in  which  both  com  and  atimw  i 
abound,  was  also  add|ed  to  one  or  two  of  the  plota^ 

Tasu  I...IiBrve8t  1844.     Summary. 


DreMedCam 

ioBotheU 
and  Pecks. 

Total 

Corn 

per  Acre, 

Hn  lb*. 

Strmw 

M     8.  14  tons  of  form-yard  manure 

„     4.  The  ashes  of  14  tons  of  farm  manure     - 

M     8.  Minimum  produce  of  9  plots,  with  ar-' 

Fboephate  of  potaas  864  lbs. 

tificial  mineral  manurea  - 

Phosphate  of  magnesia  168  lbs.   - 

do.            potass  150  lbs. 

Silicate              da     112  lbs.        -^ 

Mean  of  the  9  plou  with  artificial  mineral  ma- 

nures-        --•-.•- 

Mean  of  8  plots  with  miners!  manures,  and  65 

Mean  of  S  ploU  with  mineral  manures,  and  150 
IbSb  and  ISO  lbs.  of  rape-cake  respectively 

Plot  18.  With  complex  mineral  manure,  65  lbs.  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  150  Iba.  of  rape-cake 

bwh.    psekt. 
16     0 
98     0 
16     0 

16  1 

17  Si 

16     S} 
81     0 
16     If 
88     Si 

Rm. 

923 

1876 

888 

980 

1096 

1009 
1275 
1078 
1S68 

Ito. 

1180 
1476 
1104 

1160 

1840 

1155 
1423 
1201 
1768 

«  Tlie  indications  of  the  table  are  seen  to  be  most  conclusive,  as  showing  what  was  the 
chsracter  of  the  exhaustion  which  had  been  induced  by  the  previous  heavy  cropping, 
and  what,  therefore,  should  be  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  supply  in  a  rational  system  of 
manuring.  If  the  exhaustion  had  been  connected  with  a  deficiency  of  mineral 
constituents,  we  might  reasonably  have  expected  that  by  some  one  at  least  of  the  nine 
mineral  conditions, — supponng  in  some  ca«tes  an  abundance  of  every  mineral  constituent 
which  the  plant  could  require,  —  this  deficiency  would  have  been  made  up ;  but  it  was 
not  so. 

**  Thus,  taking  the  column  of  bushels  per  acre  as  given  In  this  summary  as  our  guide, 
it  will  be  seen  that  whilst  we  have  without  manure  only  16  bushels  of  dressed  com,  we 
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bare  hj  fkrm-jard  nuiaure  22  bushels.  The  askeg  of  fiurm-yard  manure  give,  howerer, 
no  increase  whatever  over  the  unmanured  plot.  Again,  out  of  the  9  plots  supplied  with 
artificial  mineral  manures,  we  have  in  no  case  an  increase  of  2  bushels  by  thb  means ; 
the  produce  of  the  average  of  the  9  being  not  quite  1 7  bushela.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
see  that  the  addition  to  some  of  these  purely  mineral  manures  of  65  lbs.  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia —  a  very  small  dressing  of  that  substance,  and  containing  only  about  14  lbs.  of 
ammonia— has  given  us  an  average  produce  of  21  bushels.  An  insignificant  additioii  of 
rape-cake  too»  to  manures  otherwise  ineffective,  has  given  us  about  18|  bushels}  and 
when,  as  in  plot  18.,  we  have  added  to  the  inefficient  mineral  manures  65  IbsL  of 
ammoniaoal  salts,  and  a  little  rape-cake  also^  we  have  a  produce  greater  than  by  the  14 
tons  of  fiirm-yard  manure. 

"  The  quantities  of  rape-cake  used  were  small,  and  the  increase  attributable  to  it  also 
anudl,  but  it  nevertheless  was  much  what  we  should  expect  when  compared  with  that 
from  the  amroooiacal  salts,  if,  as  we  believe  is  the  case^  the  effect  of  rapchcake  on  yraii^ 
ercyw  is  due  to  the  nitrogen  it  contains. 

**  Indeed,  the  coincidence  in  the  slight  or  non-efiect  throughout  the  mineral  series  on 
the  one  hand,  and  of  the  marked  and  nearly  uniform  result  of  the  nitrogenous  supply 
on  the  other,  was  most  striking  in  the  first  year's  experimental  produce,  and  such  as  to 
lead  us  to  give  to  nitrogenous  manures  in  the  second  season  even  greater  prominence 
than  we  had  done  to  minerals  in  the  previous  one.  This  is  in  some  respects,  perhaps, 
to  be  regretted^  as  had  we  kept  a  aeries  of  plots  for  some  years  continuously  under 
minerals  alone,  the  evidence^  though  at  present  sufficiently  conclusive^  would  have 
carried  with  it  somewhat  more  oityttemaiie  prooC 

**  In  Table  1 1,  we  have  given  a  few  results  selected  from  those  obtained  at  the  harvest 
of  1 845,  the  second  of  the  experimental  series^  By  the  table  it  is  seen  that  we  have, 
at  the  harvest  of  1845,  a  produce  of  rather  more  than  23  bushek  without  manure  of  any 
kind,  instead  of  only  16  as  in  1844 ;  and  in  like  manner  the  fiurm-yard  manure  gives  33 
bushels  in  1845,  and  only  22  in  1844.  We  have  shown  in  a  former  number  of  the 
Journal  how  clearly  these  differences  can  be  traced  to  variations  in  the  diooatie 
character  of  the  twutm^  but  this  is  not  the  point  under  consideiaiioD  Just  now, 

Tablx  II.— Harvest  1845.     Selected  Results. 


Dreiicd  Com 
per  Acre, 
in  Buthelt 
and  Pecki. 

Totsl 

Com 

per  Acre, 

In  Ibc 

Straw 

Section  I. 
Plots.  No  manure          ..... 
„     2.  14  tons  of  fimn-yard  manure 

Section  2. 
H     5a.  No  manure        .        -         -        .        - 
„     56.  Top-dressed  with  252  lbs.  of  carbonate 

during  the  spring  .... 

Sections. 
^  r  Sulphate  of  ammonia  1 68  IbsL  1  top^dreand 
"     ^'  1  Muriate  of  ammonia  168  lbs.  J     at  once 

,  ^  J  Sulphate  of  ammonia  168  Iba.  1  top-dressed 
**  '^' t  Muriate  ofammonia  168  lbs.  J  at  4  times 

bosb.    peeks. 

23     Of 

32  O} 

22     2^ 
26     3} 

33  Ij^ 
31     3:^ 

lbs. 

1441 
1967 

1431 

1732 

2131 
1980 

lbs. 

2712 
3915 

2684 

3599 

4058 
4266 

<*  We  assume,  then,  23  bushels  or  there abouta  to  be  the  sUndard  produce  of  the  soil 
and  season,  without  manure,  during  this  seeond  experimental  year ;  and  as  part  of  plot 
5.  (previously  manured  with  superphosphate  of  lime),  and  which  is  now,  also,  without 
manure,  gives  rather  more  than  22^  bushels  of  dressed  com,  the  correctness  of  the  result 
of  plot  3.,  the  permanently  unmanured  plot,  b  thereby  fully  confirmed. 

**  This  plot  No.  5.,  previously  two-thirds  of  an  acre,  was,  in  this  seeond  year,  divided 
into  two  equal  portions ;  one  of  these  (*plot  Sa ')  being,  as  just  said,  unmanured,  and 
the  other  (*  plot  Sb*)  having  supplied  to  it  in  solution,  by  top-dressings  during  the 
spring,  the  mtdichudewrhmaUtfammtmiih  at  the  rate  of  250  lbs.  per  acre ;  and  it  is  seen 
that  we  have^  by  this  pure  but  highly  volatile  ammoniaoal  salt  alone,  the  produce  rabed 
Iram  224  bushels  to  very  nearly  27  bushels  1 

*<In  the  next  section  of  the  table  «e  given  the  results  of  plots  9.  and  10^  the  former  of 
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which  had  in  the  prerioiu  year  been  manured  by  aiiperphoephale  of  Ume  and  a  small 
quantity  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  the  latter  by  superphosphate  of  lime  and  silicate 
of  potaai.  To  each  of  these  plots  1^  ewt  of  sulphate  and  1  j  cwt  of  muriate  of  am- 
monia were  now  supplied.  Upon  plot  9.  the  whole  of  the  manure  was  top-dressed,  of 
ones,  early  in  the  spring;  but  on  plot  la  the  salts  were  put  on  at  four  successive 
periods.  The  produce  obtained  by  tbcie  laltt  of  ammonia  alone  is  SS  bushels  and  three- 
eighths,  when  sown  all  at  once,  and  nearly  S9  bushels  when  sown  at  Ibur  diflVreot  times 
— quantities  which  amount  to  about  10  busheb  per  aere  more  than  was  obtained  with- 
out nunure.  In  the  case  of  No.  9.«  indeed*  the  produoe  eieceds  by  1^  bushel  that  givea 
by  iju-ro-yard  manure,  and  in  that  of  No.  la  it  is  all  but  identical  with  it.  And  if  we  take 
the  weights  of  total  com,  instead  of  the  aMontre  of  the  dressed  corn,  to  which  latter  we 
chiefly  refer,  merely  as  a  standard  more  oonTeotionally  understood.  No.  la,  by  ammonia 
only,  has  given  both  more  com  and  mora  straw  than  the  &rm-yard  manura,  with  all 
its  minerals  and  carbonaceous  substance. 

•*  Let  us  see  whether  thu  almost  specific  effect  of  nitrogen,  in  restoring,  for  the 
reproduction  of  com,  a  com-e&hausted  soil,  is  borne  out  by  the  results  of  succeed* 
ing  years. 

'<  We  should  have  omitted  all  reference  to  the  results  obtained  with  the  wheat  manura 
of  Profeseor  Liebig,  had  not  the  Professor,  in  the  new  edition  of  his  •  Letters,*  whilst 
fully  admitting  the  failure  of  the  manure  —  the  composition  of  which,  to  use  his 
own  words  when  commenting  upon  it,  *  could  be  no  secret,  since  every  plant  showed 
by  its  ashes  the  due  proportion  of  the  constituents  essential  to  its  growth  *  (page 
482),  — not  expressed  any  doubt  as  to  the  principle  involved  in  such  a  manure^  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  implied  that  the  failure  was  due  to  a  yet  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
mechanical  form  aiid  chemical  qualities  required  to  be  given  to  the  neeessary  con- 
stituents in  order  to  fit  them  for  their  reception  and  nutritive  action  on  the  plant, 
rather  than  to  any  fiillacy  in  the  theory  which  would  recommend  to  practical  agri- 
culture the  supply  by  artificial  means  of  the  constituents  of  the  ashes  of  plants  as 
manures. 

**  The  following  table  gives  our  selection  of  the  results  of  the  third  season,  1846 :  — . 

Table  IIL  — Harvest  1846.     Selected  Results. 


DeierlptioD  and  Quantttief  of  the  Manuref  per  Acre. 

DrMMdCorn 

per  Acre, 

in  BusheU 

fnPeckt. 

Total 

Corn 

per  Acre, 

inlbi. 

Straw 

per  Acre, 

iQlbi. 

Section  1. 
Plot  3.  No  manure         ..... 
„     2.  14  tons  of  fiirm-yard  manure 

Section  2. 
n    106.  No  nuinure        .... 
„    lOo.  Sulphate  of  ammonia  224  IbSb      - 

Section  3. 

n   Sa\   Ash  of  3  loads  of  wheat  straw      . 

„  Sa*.  Ash  of  S  loads  of  wheat  straw,  and  top- 
dressed  with  224  lbs.  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia        ..... 

Section  4. 
H    6a.  Liebig's  wheat  manure  448  IbflL      - 
„   66.  Liebig's  wheat  manure  448  lbs.,   with 
]  12  lbs.  each  of  sulphate  and  muriate 
of  ammonia      -        •        .        .        . 

bush,    peeks. 

17     3} 
27     (^ 

17     2* 
27     4 

19  0^ 
27     0 

20  1} 
29     Of 

lbs. 

1207 
1826 

1216 
1850 

1400 
1967 

lbs. 

1513 
2454 

1455 
2244 

1541 

2309 

1676 

2571 

••  At  this  third  ezperimentel  harvest  we  have  on  the  continuously  unmanured  plot, 
namely,  No.  3.,  not  quite  18  bushels  of  dressed  com,  as  the  normal  produce  of  the 
season;  and  by  its  side  we  have  on  plot  106  —  comprising  one-half  of  the  plot  10. 
of  the  previous  years,  and  so  highly  manured  by  ammoniacal  salts  in  1845,  but 
now  unmanured,  —  rather  more  than  17}  bushels,  llie  near  approach,  again,  to 
identity  of  result  from  the  two  unmanured  plots,  at  once  gives  confidence  in  the 
accuracy  of  the  experiments,  and  shows  us  how  effectually  the  preceding  crop  had, 
in  a  practical  point  of  view,  reduced  the  plots,  previously  so  differently  circumstanced 
both  as  to  manure  and  produoe,  to  somethuig   like  an  uniform  sUndard  as  regards 
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their  grain-pfodueinff  qualities.  We  take  tliia  opportunity  of  particularly  ealHug  atten- 
tion to  tbeae  coincidences  in  the  amount  of  produce  in  the  two  unmahured  plots  of 
the  dififerent  years,  because  it  has  been  objected  agunst  our  experiments,  as  already 
published,  that  confirmation  was  wanting  as  to  the  natural  yield  of  soil  and  season. 

**  Plot  2.  has,  as  before,  14  tons  of  fimn-yard  manure,  and  the  produce  u  27^  bushels, 
or  between  9  and  10  bushels  more  than  without  manure  of  any  kind. 

<*  On  plot  lOo,  which  in  the  previous  year  gave  by  ammoniaeal  salts  alone  a  produce 
equal  to  that  of  the  fiurm-yard  manure,  we  have  again  a  similar  result :  for  2  cwt  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia  has  now  given  1850  lbs.  of  total  corn,  instead  of  1826  lbs.,  which 
is  the  produce  on  plot  2.  The  straw  of  the  latter  is,  however,  slightly  heavier  than  that 
by  the  ammoniaeal  salt 

**  Again,  plot  5a,  which  was  in  the  previous  season  wmammd,  was  now  subdivided :  on 
one  half  of  it  (namely.  5a^)  we  have  the  ashes  of  wheat-straw  alone,  by  which  there  is  an 
,  increase  of  rather  more  than  1  bushel  per  acre  of  dressed  com ;  on  the  other  half  (or  5*) 
we  have,  besides  the  straw  ashes,  2  cwts.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  put  on  as  a  top-dress- 
ing :  2  cwts.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  have,  in  this  case,  only  increased  the  produce 
beyond  that  of  5a ^  by  7}  bushels  of  com  and  768  lbs.  of  straw,  instead  of  by  9g  bushels 
of  com  and  789  lbs.  of  straw,  which  was  the  increase  obtained  by  the  same  amount  of 
ammoniaeal  salt  on  1  Go,  as  compared  with  106.  It  will  be  observed,  however,  that  in 
the  former  case  the  ammoniaoU  salts  were  top-dressed,  but  in  the  latter  they  were 
drilled  at  the  time  of  sowing  the  seed ;  and  it  will  be  remembered  that  in  1845  the  re- 
sult was  better  as  to  corn  on  plot  9.,  where  the  salts  were  sown  earlier,  than  on  plot  10., 
where  the  top-dressing  extended  far  into  the  spring.  We  have  had  several  direct 
instances  of  this  kind  in  our  experience,  and  we  would  give  it  as  a  suggestion,  in  most 
eases  applicable,  that  manures  for  wheat,  and  especially  ammoniac^  ones,  should 
be  applied  before  or  at  the  time  the  seed  is  sown ;  for,  although  the  apparent  luxu- 
riance of  the  crop  is  greater,  and  the  produce  of  straw  really  heavier,  by  spring 
rather  than  autumn  sowings  of  Peruvian  guano  and  other  ammoniaeal  manures,  yet 
we  believe  that  that  of  tie  com  will  not  be  increased  in  an  equivalent  degree.  Indeed, 
the  success  of  the  crop  undoubtedly  depends  very  materially  on  the  progress  of  the  un- 
derground growth  during  the  winter  months ;  and  this  again,  other  things  being  equal, 
upon  the  quantity  of  available  nitrogenous  constituents  within  the  soil,  without  a  liberal 
provision  of  which,  the  range  of  the  fibrous  feeders  of  the  plant  will  not  be  such  as  to 
take  up  the  minerals  which  the  soil  is  competent  to  supply,  and  in  such  quantity  as 
will  be  required  during  the  after  progress  of  the  plant  for  its  healthy  and  fiivourable 
growth. 

**  The  next  result  to  be  noticed  is  that  obtained  on  plot  6.,  now  also  divided  into  two 
equal  portions,  designated  respectively  6a  and  6b.  Plot  No.  6.  had  for  the  crop  of  1 844 
superphosphate  of  lime  and  the  phosphate  of  magnesia  manure,  and  for  that  of  1845 
superphosphate  of  lime,  rape-cake,  and  ammoniaeal  salta.  For  this  the  third  experimental 
season,  it  was  devoted  to  the  trial  of  the  wheat  manure  manufactured  under  the  sanction 
of  Professor  Liebig,  and  patented  in  this  country. 

**  Upon  plot  6a,  4  cwts.  per  acre  of  the  patent  wheat-manure  were  used,  which  gave  20j> 
bushels,  or  rather  more  than  2  bushels  beyond  the  produce  of  the  unmanured  plot ;  but 
as  the  nuuiure  contained,  besides  the  minerals  peculiar  to  it,  some  nitrogenous  com- 
pounds, giving  oflTa  very  perceptible  odour  of  ammonia,  some,  at  least,  of^  the  increase 
would  be  due  to  that  substance.  On  plot  6b,  however,  the  further  addition  of  1  cwt. 
each  of  sulphate  and  muriate  of  ammonia  to  this  so-called  **  mineral  manure,'*  gives  a 
produce  of  29  j>  bushels.  In  other  words,  the  addition  of  ammoniaeal  salt  to  Liebjg*s 
mineral  manure  has  increased  the  produce  by  very  nearly  9  bushels  per  acre  beyond 
that  ot  the  mineral  manure  alone,  whilst  the  increase  obtained  over  the  unmanured  plot, 
by  14  tons  of  larm-yard  manure,  was  only  9j-  bushels. 

**  If,  then,  the  *  mechanical  form  and  chemical  qualitiea '  of  the  so-called  <  mineral 
manure'  were  at  fiiult,  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  has,  at  least,  compensated  for  the 
defect ;  and  even  supposing  a  mineral  manure,  founded  on  a  knowledge  of  the  composi- 
tion of  the  ashes  of  the  phmt,  be  still  the  ^reat  desideratum,  the  farmer  may  rest  con- 
tented, meanwhile,  that  he  has  in  ammonia,  supplied  to  him  by  Peruvian  guano^  by 
ammoniaeal  salts,  and  by  other  sources,  so  good  a  substitute. 

**  It  surely  is  needless  to  attempt  further  to  Justify,  by  the  results  of  individual  years, 
our  assertion,  that  m  practical  agriculture  nitrogenous  manures  are  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  growth  of  wheat.  We  shall  therefore  conclude  this  part  of  our  subject  by  directing 
attention  to  the  history  of  a  few  of  the  plots  throughout  the  entire  series  of  yean^  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  unmanured  plot  during  the  same  period. 

In  support  of  the  view  that  leguminous  plants  do  possess  a  superior  power  of 
reliance  upon  the  atmosphere  for  their  nitrogjen,  and,  indeed,  that  it  is  to  this  pro- 
perty that  they  materially  owe  their  eflicacy  in  rotation  with  grain,  we  may  refer 
to  the  admirable  investigations  into  the  chemistry  of  agriculture  of  M.  Bousnngault. 
His  experiments,  however,  have  not  received  the  attention  which  they  merit  from  tho 
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•gricaltttriita  of  dbit  eounlry ;  pfchMj  on  aeeount  of  the  nMll  amomili  of  produM 
whieh  he  obtained.  B«t  it  mutt  be  remembered  that  hb  inYcetigetion  had  for  its  ofajieot 
to  eiplain  the  practien  of  agriculture  a*  he  found  them  in  his  ovn  h>calaty,  before 
attempting  to  deviate  Iron  its  established  rules.  M.  BouHinganlt  states  ttie  rotation 
usually  adopted  at  Bechelbronny  and  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Aleaee,  to  be  as 
follows :  — 

••Potatoes  or  beet-root;"  ••Wheat;"  ••dofur;"  « Wheat;" 
and  that  the  average  of  wheat  eo  obtained  ii,  after  potatoes  19(  bualiels,  after  beet^raot 
)7  bushds,  and  afl!cr  clover  94  bushels.  Now  we  find  by  tefcrenee  to  histable  that  the 
first  crop  of  wheat,  grain*  and  straw  removed  17  lbs.  of  phosphorie  add  and  84  lbs.  of 
potash  and  soda ;  the  following  clover  crop,  1 8  lbs.  of  phoaphone  add  and  77  lb&  potash 
and  soda  (  and  after  this  removml  of  alkalis  and  phosphatca  by  the  dover,  a  iatftr  crop 
of  wheat  is  obtained.  Surely  it  would  seem  impoesible  to  reconcile  this  result  with  n 
theory  which  supposes  the  produce  of  wheat  to  rise  and  fidl  with  the  quantity  of  minerals 
avaibble  within  the  soil.  If,  however,  we  admit  that  the  first  crop  of  wheat  could  not 
take  up  the  mineral  matters  existing  in  the  soil  for  want  of  nitrogenous  supply,  and  that 
the  clover  crop,  not  being  so  dependent  upon  nppKtd  nitrogen,  was  able  to  take  up  the 
minerals  required  for  ito  growth,  and  that  it  moreover  left  in  the  eoil  suflident  ammonia» 
or  ito  equivalent  of  nitrogen  in  eome  form,  to  give  the  imenamd  crop  of  wheat,  we  have 
a  much  more  consistent  and  probable  eolution  of  the  results.  TWre  ie  little  doubt  that 
M.  Boussingault  could  have  increased  his  produoe  of  wheat  by  means  of  aaunoniaeai  aaltax 
whether  he  could  have  done  so  economically  is  another  queetion,  depending  of  ooune 
upon  the  relative  prices  of  grain  and  ammonia. 

••  Tlie  striking  eflhct  of  phosphorie  acid  upon  the  growth  of  the  turnip,  indeed,  is  n 
het  so  well  known  to  every  intdligent  agriculturist  in  Great  Britain,  that  it  would 
seem  quite  superfluous  to  attempt  to  illustrate  it  by  any  direct  eiperimenta  of  our  own. 
However,  as  Profossor  Liebig  has  again,  in  the  recent  edition  of  his  •  Letters,*  espressed 
an  opinion  entirdy  inconsistent  with  such  a  result,  we  will  refcr  to  one  or  two  of  the 
resulta  obtdned  in  our  experimental  turnip-field,  which  beer  upon  the  opinion  he  has 
reiterated  as  follows ;— thus,  speaking  of  the  exhauetton  of  phosphate  of  lime  and 
alkaline  phosphates  by  the  sale  of  fiour,  cattle,  &c.,  he  eays :  —  •  It  is  oertdn  that  thia 
incessant  removd  of  the  phosphates  must  tend  to  exhaust  the  land  and  diminish  ita 
capability  of  producing  gnun.  The  fields  of  Great  Britdn  are  in  a  state  of  progreestve 
exhaustion  from  this  cause,  as  is  proved  by  the  rapid  extension  of  the  cultivation  of 
turnips  snd  mangold-wursel,  planta  which  eontain  the  least  amount  of  the  phoephates* 
AND  THcasroEK  axQuiac  THt  sxALLisr  QUAHTirr  voE  THXI&  DxvxLorMtMV.'  Now  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  however  smdl  the  quantity  of  phosphates  contuned  m  the 
turnip,  the  successful  cultivation  of  it  is  more  dependent  upon  a  laige  supply  of  phos* 
phoric  acid  in  the  manure  than  that  of  any  other  crop. 

••  In  the  following  tables  then^  is  given  the  amounta  of  bulb,  since  184S,  of— 

First,  the  continuously  unmanured  plot ; 

Secondly,  that  with  a  large  amount  of  the  superphosphate  of  lime  alone  each  year;  and 

Hiirdty,  that  with  a  very  liberal  supply  of  potuh  with  some  soda  and  magnesia  also, 
in  addition  to  superphosphate  of  lime. 


Plot 
lUnnmisly  I 
manured. 

Plot 

Plot 

Years. 

CM 

7b. 

of  Lime  alone  erery 
Year. 

of  Llmeiind  mixed 
Alkalte. 

Toni. 

cwti.    Qrs, 

Ibf. 

Tods.  ewti.    qrs.    Ibc 

Tmu.  cwtt.    q/n,    lbs. 

1843 

4 

S       3 

S 

12       3     2       8 

11      17       2       0 

1844 

2 

4        1 

0 

7     14     3       0 

5     IS       2       0 

1845 

0 

13       S 

24 

13     13     S     12 

12     12       2       8 

I84« 

.-. 

^.    ... 

... 

1      18     0       0 

3     10       1     20 

1847 

m-^ 

...     — 

-« 

5     11     0       1 

5     16       O      0 

1848 

_ 

— .    •. 

— . 

10     11     0       8 

9     14       2       0 

1849 

..• 

—    ... 

— 

3     15     0      0 

3     13       2       8 

1850 

— 

—    ^ 

— 

11       9    0      0 

9       7       I     12 

Totals. 



65     16     1       1 

62       5       1     20 

Means. 

— 

—    — 

— 

8       4     2       4 

7     15       2     20 

<•  It  is  seen  then,  that  in  the  third  season,  vis.  1 845,  the  produce  of  the  unmanured 
plot  is  reduced  to  a  few  hundredweights,  and  since  that  period  the  size  of  the  bulbs  had 
been  such  that  they  have  not  been  considered  worth  weighing.  On  the  other  hand,  on 
the  plot  with  supa-photpKaU  of  lime  alone  for  eight  successive  years,  we  have  an  average 
produoe  of  about  8^  tons  of  bulb  I  varying,  however,  exceedingly,  year  by  year,  accord- 
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ing  to  this  Kwob.  We  see,  too;  that  by  the  addition  to  sapeipboaphate  of  lime  of  a 
large  quantitj  of  the  alkalis,  much  greater  than  oould  be  tal^ea  off  in  the  crop,  the 
average  produce  is  not  so  great  by  nearly  half  a  ton  as  by  the  superphosphate  of  lime 
alone.  It  must  be  admitted  that  this  extraordinary  effect  of  superphosphate  of  lime  can- 
not be  accounted  for  by  the  idea  of  merely  supplying  in  it  the  actual  constituents  of  the 
crop,  but  that  it  is  due  to  some  special  agency  in  developing  the  assimilative  processes  of 
the  plant  This  opinion  is  fiivoured  by  the  &et  that  in  the  ease  where  the  superphosphate 
of  lime  is  at  once  aeutfaliaed  by  alkalis  artificially  supplied,  the  efficacy  of  the  manure 
would  aeem  to  be  thereby  reduced.  And  from  this  again,  we  would  gather  that  the  effect 
of  the  phosphoric  acid,  as  such,  cannot  be  due  merely  to  the  liberation  within  the  soil  of 
its  alkalis,  or  we  should  suppose  that  the  artificial  supply  of  these  would  at  least  have 
been  attended  with  some  increase  of  produce.  But  this  is  not  the  case,  notwithstanding 
that  by  means  of  superphosphate  of  lime  alone  there  has  been  taken  from  the  land  more 
of  the  alkalis  in  which  the  ash  of  the  turnip  so  peculiarly  abounds,  than  would  have 
been  lost  from  it  in  a  century  under  the  ordinary  course  of  rotation  and  home  manuring  1 
Collateral  experiments  also  clearly  prove  the  importance  of  a  liberal  supply  of  organio 
substance  rich  in  CEirftim -— which  always  contains -a  considerable  quantity  of  nitrogen 
also  —  if  we  would  in  practical  agriculture  increase  the  yield  much  beyond  the  amount 
which  can  be  obtained  by  mineral  manures  alone ;  and  these  conditions  being  fulfilled^ 
the  direct  supply  of  nitrogen,  on  the  other  hand,  is  by  no  means  so  generally  essential. 
And  it  b  where  we  have  provided  a  liberal  supply  of  constituents  for  organic  lbrmations» 
in  addition  to  the  mineitil  manure^  that  we  have  found  the  use  of  alkalis  not  to  be 
without  effect. 

"  But  it  is  at  any  rate  certain  that  phosphoric  acid,  though  it  forms  so  small  a  proportion 
of  the  ash  of  the  turnip,  has  a  very  striking  effect  on  its  growth  when  applied  as  manure ; 
and  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  extended  cultivation  of  root  crops  in  Great  Britain 
cannot  be  due  to  the  defieienoy  of  this  substance  for  the  growth  of  corn,  and  to  the  less 
dependence  upon  it  of  the  root  crops,  as  supposed  by  Baron  lAebig. 

**  These  curious  and  interesting  fiwts  in  relation  to  the  growth  of  turnips,  as  well  as  those 
which  have  been  given  in  reference  to  wheat  and  to  the  leguminous  crops,  are  sufficient 
to  prove  how  impossible  it  is  to  form  correct  opinions  on  agricultural  chemistry  without 
the  guidance  of  direct  experiment  in  the  field.  And  we  are  convinced  that  if  Baron 
Liebig  had  watched  the  experiments  which  we  have  had  in  progress  during  the  last  eight 
years,  he  would  long  ago  have  arrived  at  conclusions  in  the  main  agreeing  with  those  to 
which  we  have  been  irresistibly  led  :  and  we  are  disposed  to  believe  that  had  he  even 
seen  the  more  detailed  accounts  of  our  results  given  in  our  own  papers  in  this  Journal,  in- 
stead of  the  mere  refinence  to  them  made  by  Mr.  Pusey,  he  would  rather  have  accepted 
them,  as  a  step  in  an  inquiry  to  which  his  own  researches  and  writings  had  given  such 
an  impetus,  than  have  designated  them,  as  he  has  done,  as  entirely  without  value. 

**  So  much,  then,  for  the  results  of  experiments  in  the  field,  and  for  the  considerations 
in  relation  to  the  functional  actions  of  plants,  as  bearing  upon  the  character  of  the 
manure  required  for  their  growth  in  a  course  of  practi<»l  agriculture.  Let  us  now 
consider  for  a  few  momenU  what  really  are  the  main  and  characteristic  features  of  prac- 
tical agriculture,  as  most  generally  followed  in  this  country. 

*<  Let  us  suppose  that  the  rotation  adopted  is  that  of  Turnips,  Barley,  Clover,  Wheat ; 
that  the  turnips  and  clover  are  consumed  upon  the  ferm  by  stock,  and  that  the  meat  thus 
produced,  40  bushels  of  barley  and  30  bushels  of  wheat,  are  all  the  exports  from  the  form, 
the  manure  from  the  consumed  turnips  and  clover,  and  the  straw,  both  of  barley  and  of 
wheat,  being  retained  upon  theikrm.  We  have  in  this  case,  by  the  sale  of  grain,  a  loss 
of  minerals  to  each  acre  of  the  farm  of  only  SO  to  24  pouncb  of  potass  and  soda,  and  26 
to  SO  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid,  in  the  course  of  the  rotation,  or  an  average  of  5  to  6  lbs. 
of  potass  and  soda,  and  61  to  7^  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid  per  acre  per  annum.  In  the  sale 
of  the  animals  there  would  of  course  be  an  additional  loss  of  phosphoric  acid,  though, 
especudly  if  no  breeding-stock  were  kept,  this  would  he  even  much  less  considerable 
than  in  that  of  the  grain  ;  and  the  amount  of  the  alkalis  thus  sent  off  the  fiurm  would, 
according  to  direct  experiments  of  our  own  upon  calves,  bullocks,  lambs,  sheep,  and 
pigs,  probably  be  only  about  one-fourth  that  of  the  phosphoric  acid.  It  has,  however, 
long  been  decided  in  practical  agriculture  that  phosphoric  acid  may  be  advantageously 
provided  in  the  purchase  of  bones  or  other  phosphatic  manures,  though  in  practice  these 
are  not  found  applicable  as  a  direct  manura  for  the  wheat  crop ;  and  as  we  have  already 
said,  even  when  employed  for  the  turnip,  its  efficacy  Is  not  to  be  accounted  for 
merely  as  supplying  a  sufficiency  of  that  substance  to  be  stored  up  in  the  crop. 

*'  In  conclusion,  then  :  if  the  theory  of  Baron  Liebig  simply  implies  that  the  growing 
plant  must  have  within  its  reach  a  sufficiency  of  the  mineral  constituents  of  which  it  is 
to  be  built  up,  we  fully  and  entirely  assent  to  so  evident  a  truism ;  but  if,  on  the  other 
band,  he  would  have  it  understood  that  it  is  of  the  mineral  constituents,  as  would  be 
eaUeeUvdjf  found  in  the  ashes  of  the  exported  produce,  that  our  soils  are  deficient  rela- 
tively to  other  constituents,  and  that,  in  the  preseut  condition  of  agriculture  in  Great 
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Briuiiit  *  W€  cftnnot  increaae  the  fertility  of  our  fields  hj  a  tupp^y  of  nitrogeniscd  pro- 
ducts, or  by  salts  of  ammonia  alone,  but  rather  that  their  produce  increases  or  diminishcsy 
in  a  direct  ratioi  with  the  supply  of  mineral  elements  capable  of  assimilation/  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  every  fiut  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  in  relation  to  this  point,  is 
unfavourable  to  such  a  view.  We  have  before  stated,  however,  that  if  a  «A«ap  source  of 
ammonia  were  at  command,  the  available  mineral  constituents  might  in  their  turn  be- 
come exhausted  by  its  excesiive  use. 

**  NoTB.  «-  This  important  paper  so  completely  establishes  what  I  wrote  in  our  last 
Number  on  the  entire  fitilure  of  the  mineral  theory  as  a  guide  to  the  use  of  manures 
in  practical  fitrming,  that  I  need  only  express  my  regret  for  the  annoyance  which 
its  author  has  publicly  expressed,  as  I  am  told,  at  those  remarks.  In  cautioning 
the  English  farmer  against  what  seemed  to  me  a  dangerous  error,  I  certainly  endeavoured 
to  do  justice  to  the  real  discoveries  of  Baron  Liebig.  Since  the  experiments,  however, 
of  Mr.  L4iwes  and  Dr.  Gilbert  have,  as  I  hear,  beoi  duputed,  I  am  bound  to  ssy  that 
my  confidence  in  the  scrupulous  accuracy  of  those  gentlemen  has  been  only  strengthened 
by  a  subsequent  visit  to  Rothamsted,  in  company  with  that  eminent  philosopher,  Mons. 
Dumas.  The  extent  of  the  experimental  ground  —  the  expenditure  at  which  it  has  been 
kept  up— the  perseverance  with  which,  year  after  year,  it  has  been  maintained,  are  such 
as  might  rather  be  .expected  from  a  public  institution  than  a  private  landowner,  and 
render  Rothamsted,  at  present,  the  principal  source  of  trustworthy  scientific  information 
on  Agricultural  Chemistry.** — Pk.  Awsy. 

MANURE  MANUFACTURE.  Thefcecal  matter  so  abundantly  collected  and 
dried  in  Paris,  to  form  their  dry  portable  madure,  called  poudntte,  u  now  mixed  in  its 
preparation  with  a  small  portion  of  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  (ctipperas),  whereby  it 
loses  its  offensive  smell,  and  may  be  evaporated  without  causing  a  nuisance  to  the 
neighbourhood.  The  ammonia,  as  well  as  the  sulphuretted  and  pbosphnretted 
hydrogen,  which  together  concur  to  produce  the  nauseous  elBuvia,  are  at  once  con- 
densed by  this  salt;  the  ammonia  by  its  acid,  and  the  gases  by  its  oxide.  When  the 
putrid  contents  of  a  cesspool  are  mixed  with  a  little  copperas,  they  soon  become  nearly 
inodorous.  This  cheap  metallic  compound  should  be  applied,  under  the  administration 
of  the  police,  to  all  the  masses  of  putrefying  dung  which  are  deposited  in  the  purlieus 
of  London,  and  of  the  other  large  towns  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
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Ettimaied  QmantUu$  of  Perwiam  Guano, 

Deposits  in  Tons. 


Tons* 


rChipana 

. 

-      280,609 

Iluanilloe       - 

- 

-  1,612,505 

South  Islands                       -    PunU  de  Lobos 

. 

-  1,460,790 

-       7,621,407 

Peballon  de  Pica 

. 

-  2,975.050 

.  Puerto  Ingles 

• 

-  1.292,510. 

CsNTAS  Islands,  or  Chikcha 
Islands. 

r  North  Island 
Middle   do.    - 

^ 

-  7,600.000 

-  6,450,000 

.      18,250,000 

.South     do.    - 

. 

-  4.200,000 

[  Lobos  de  Tierra 

. 

-      476,858' 

North  Islands,  or  LoBos 

Lobos  de  Afuera 

. 

-      265,718 

854,086 

Islands. 

Guanape 

. 

-        70,810 

.Ferrol   - 

- 

30,700, 

Twelve  Islands,      Totol     27,024,493 
The  importations  of  Peruvian  guano  into  Great  Britain,  according  to  the  Parlia- 
mentary lleturns,  have  been, — 

1846  22,410  tons  1849  78,567  tons 

1847  57,762  1850  95,083 

1848  61,055  1851  199,732 
showing  an  enormous  progressite  increase. 

MARBLE.  This  title  embraces  such  of  the  primitive,  tranution,  and  purer 
compact  limestones  of  secondary  formation,  as  may  be  quarried  in  solid  blocks  without 
fissures,  and  are  susceptible  of  a  fine  polUhed  surface.  The  finer  the  white,  or  more 
beautifully  variegated  the  colours  of  the  stone,  the  more  valuable,  eeterii  par&bua,  is  the 
msrble.     Its  general  characters  are  the  following :  — . 

Marble  eflTervesces  with  acids ;  affords  quicklime  by  calcination )  has  a  conchoidal 
scaly  fracture ;  is  translucent  only  on  the  very  edges ;  is  easily  scratched  by  the  knife ; 
has  a  spec.  grav.  of  2*7 ;  admits  of  being  sawn  into  slabs ;  and  receives  a  brilliant  polish. 
These  qualities  occur  united  in  only  three  principal  varieties  <yf  limestone ;  in  the  sac- 
charoid  limestone,  so  called  from  iu  fine  granular  texture  resembling  that  of  loaf  sugar, 
and  which  constitutes  modem  statuary  marble,  like  that  of  Carrara ;  2.  in  the  foliated 
limestone,  consisting  of  a  multitude  of  small  facets  formed  of  little  plates  applied  to  one 
another  in  every  possible  direction,  constituting  the  antique  statuary  marble,  like  that  of 
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Parofl ;  S.  in  nuui^r  of  the  tnuisition  and  carboniferous,  or  encrlnitic  limestones,  sub- 
ordinate to  the  coal  formation. 

The  saccharoid  and  lamellar,  or  statuary  marbles,  belong  entirely  to  primitive  and 
transition  districts.  The  greater  part  of  the  close.grained  coloured  marbles  belong  also 
to  the  same  geological  localities  ;  and  become  so  rare  in  the  secondary  limestone  form- 
ations, that  immense  tracts  of  these  occur  without  a  single  bed  sufficiently  entire 
and  compact  to  constitute  a  workable  marble.  The  limestone  lying  between  the 
ealcareo>siliceous  sands  and  gritstone  of  the  under  oolite,  and  which  is  called  Forest 
marble  in  England,  being  susceptible  of  a  tolerable  polish,  and  variegated  with  imbedded 
shells,  has  sometimes  been  worked  into  ornamental  slabs  in  Oxfordshire,  where  it 
occurs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Whiehwood  forest ;  but  this  case  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered as  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  To  constitute  a  profitable  marble- quarry, 
there  must  be  a  large  extent  of  homogeneous  limestone,  and  a  facility  of  transporting 
the  blocks  after  they  are  dug.  On  examining  these  natural  advantages  of  the  beds  of 
Carrara  marble,  we  may  readily  understand  how  the  statuary  marbles  discovered  in  the 
Pyrenees,  Savoy,  Corsica,  &c.  have  never  been  able  to  come  into  competition  with  it  in 
the  market.  In  fact,  the  two  sides  of  the  valley,  of  Carrara  may  be  regarded  as  moun- 
tuns  of  statuary  marble  of  the  finest  quality. 

Gypseous  alabaster  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  marbles,  because  it  does  not 
effervesce  with  acids,  and  is  soft  enough  to  be  scratched  by  the  nail ;  stalagmitic  alabaster 
is  somewliat  harder  than  maible,  translucent,  and  variegated  with  regular  stripes  or 
undulations. 

Some  granular  marbles  are  flexible  in  thin  slabs,  or,  at  least,  become  so  by  being  dried 
at  the  fire ;  which  shows,  as  Dolomieu  suspected,  that  this  property  arises  from  a  dimi- 
nution of  the  attractive  force  among  the  particles,  by  the  loss  of  the  moisture. 

The  various  tints  of  ornamental  marbles  generally  proceed  from  oxides  of  iron ;  but 
the  blue  and  green  tints  are  sometimes  caused  by  minute  particles  of  hornblende,  as  in 
the  slate-blue  variety  called  Turchino,  and  in  some  green  marbles  of  Germany.  The 
black  marbles  are  coloured  by  charcoal,  mixed  occasionally  with  sulphur  and  bitumen ; 
when  they  constitute  stinkstone. 

Brard  divides  marbles,  according  to  their  localities,  into  classes,  each  of  which  con- 
tains eight  subdivisions :  -— 

1 .  Uni-coloured  marbles ;  including  only  the  white  and  the  black. 

2.  Variegated  marbles ;  those  with  irregular  spots  or  veins. 

3.  Madreporic  marbles,  presenting  animal  remains  in  tlie  shape  of  white  or  gray  spots, 
with  regularly  disposed  dou  and  stars  in  the  centre. 

4.  Shell  marbles ;  with  only  a  few  shells  interspersed  in  the  calcareous  base. 

5.  Lumachella  marbles,  entirely  composed  of  shells. 

6.  Cipolin  marbles,  containing  veins  of  greenish  talc. 

7.  Breccia  marbles,  formed  of  a  number  of  angular  fragments  of  different  marbles, 
united  by  a  common  cement. 

8.  Puddingstone  marbles ;  a  conglomerate  of  rounded  pieces. 

Antique  marbla.  —  The  most  remarkable  of  these  are  the  following  t — Pttrian  marble, 
called  lyekniUe  by  the  ancients,  because  its  quarries  were  worked  by  lamps ;  it  has  a  yel- 
lowish-white colour ;  and  a  texture  composed  of  fine  sliining  scales,  lying  in  all  directions. 
The  celebrated  Arundelian  tables  at  Oxford  consist  of  Parian  marble,  as  well  as  the 
Medieean  Venus.  Pentelie  marble,  from  Mount  Penteles,  near  Athens,  resembles  the 
Parian,  but  is  somewhat  denser  and  finer  grained,  with  occasional  greenish  xones,  pro- 
duced by  greenish  talc,  whence  it  is  called  by  the  Italians  Cipolino  $tatnario.  The 
Parthenon,  Propyleum,  the  Hippodrome,  and  other  principal  monuments  of  Athens, 
were  of  Pentelic  marble;  of  which  fine  specimens  may  be  seen  among  the  Elgin  col- 
lection, in  the  British  Museum.  Marmo  Greco,  or  Greek  white  marble,  b  of  a  very 
lively  snow  white  colour,  rather  harder  than  the  preceding,  and  susceptible  of  a  very  fine 
polish.  It  was  obtained  from  several  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  as  Scio,  Samoe, 
Lesbos,  &c.  TruntUteeMt  white  marble,  Marmo  stahtario  of  the  Italians,  is  very  much 
like  the  Parian,  only  not  so  opaque.  Columns  and  altars  of  this  marble  exist  in  Venice, 
and  several  towns  of  Lombardy  ;  but  the  quarries  are  quite  unknown.  Flexible  white 
marble,  of  which  five  or  six  tables  are  preserved  in  the  house  of  Prince  Borgbese,  at 
Rome.  The  White  marble  of  Luni,  on  the  coast  of  Tuscany,  was  preferred  by  the 
Greek  sculptors  to  both  the  Parian  and  Pentelic.  ff^'te  marble  of  Carrara,  between 
Specia  and  Lucca,  is  of  a  fine  white  colour,  but  often  traversed  by  gra^  veins,  so  that 
it  is  difiScuIt  to  procure  moderately  large  pieces  free  from  them.  It  is  not  so  apt  to 
turn  yellow  as  the  Parian  marble.  This  quarry  was  worked  by  the  ancients,  having 
been  opened  in  the  time  of  Julius  Cesar.  Many  antique  statues  remain  of  this  marble. 
Its  two  principal  quarries  at  the  present  day  are  tliose  of  Pianello  and  Polvaxzo.  In 
the  centre  of  its  block  very  limpid  rock  crystals  are  sometimes  found,  which  are  called 
Carrara  diamonds.     As  the  finest  qualities  are  becoming  excessively  rare,  it  has  risen 
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in  price  to  about  S  guineat  the  cubic  foot  The  ITAilf  marbU  of  Mount  Hymetttts,  in 
Greece,  was  not  of  a  tery  pure  while,  but  inclined  a  little  to  gray.  The  statue  of 
Heleagcr*  in  the  French  Muteum,  is  of  this  marble. 

Black  antique  marble,  the  Nero  amtieo  of  the  Italians,  lliis  is  more  intensely  black 
than  anyof  our  modern  marbles ;  it  is  extremely  scarce,  occurring  only  in  sculptured 
pieces.  Tlie  reri  antique  marble,  Egfptum  of  the  ancients,  and  Roeeo  antico  of  the  Italiaas 
is  a  beautiful  marble  of  a  deep  blood-red  colour,  interspersed  with  white  veins  and  with 
very  minute  white  dots,  as  if  strewed  over  with  grains  of  sand.  There  is  in  the  Gri- 
mani  palace  at  Venice,  a  colossal  statue  of  Marcus  Agrippa  in  rosso  antieOf  which  was 
Ibrmerly  preserved  in  the  Pantheon  at  Rome.  Green  antique  wtarble,  verde  aniieo,  u  a 
kind  of  breccia,  whose  paste  is  a  mixture  of  talc  and  limestone,  while  the  dark  green 
fragments  consist  of  serpentine.  Very  beautiAil  specimens  of  it  are  preserved  at  Parma. 
The  best  quality  haa  a  grass-green  paste,  with  black  spots  of  noble  serpentine,  but  is 
never  mingled  with  red  spots.  Red  tpottedgrttn  amtiqme  ntarble,  haa  a  dark  green  ground 
marked  with'small  red  and  black  spots,  with  fragments  of  entroehi  changed  into  white 
marble.  It  is  known  only  in  small  tablets.  Leek  marble ;  a  rare  variety  of  that  colour 
of  which  there  is  a  table  in  the  Mint  at  Paris.  Marmo  verde  pagHoeeo  is  of  a  yellowiUi 
green  colour,  and  is  found  only  in  the  ruins  of  ancient  Rome.  Cerveiae  marble  of  a 
deep  red,  with  numerous  gray  and  white  veins,  is  said  to  be  found  in  Africa,  and  highly 
esteemed  in  commerce.  yelk>w  antique  marble,  giaUo  antieo  of  the  Italians;  colour  of 
the  yolk  of  an  egg,  either  uniform  or  marked  with  black  or  deep  yellow  rings.  It  is 
rare,  but  may  be  replaced  by  Sienna  marble.  Red  and  white  antique  marblee,  found  only 
among  the  ruins  of  ancient  Rome.  Grand  antique,  a  breccia  marble,  containing  shells, 
consists  of  Urge  fragments  of  a  black  marble,  traversed  by  veins  or  lines  of  a  shining 
white.  Tliere  are  four  columns  of  it  in  the  Museum  at  Paris.  Antique  Cipolino  marble. 
Cipolin  is  a  name  given  to  all  such  marbles  as  have  greenish  aones  produced  by  green 
talc ;  their  fracture  is  granular  and  shining,  and  displays  here  and  there  plates  of  talc 
Purple  antique  breccia  marble^  is  very  variable  in  the  colour  and  sise  of  its  spots. 
Antique  African  6reccta,has  a  black  ground,  variegated  with  large  fragments  of  agrayish- 
wliite,  deep  red,  or  purplish  wine  colour ;  and  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  marbles. 
Rose'Coloured  antique  breccia  marble  is  very  scarce,  occurring  only  in  small  tablets. 
There  are  various  other  kinds  of  ancient  breccis,  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  par- 
ticularize. 

Modern  Marblee.  —  1.  British.  Black  marble  is  found  at  Ashlbrd,  Matlock,  and 
Monsaldale  in  Derbyshire ;  black  and  white  in  the  north  part  of  Devonshire ;  the  varie- 
gated marbles  of  Devonshire  are  generally  reddish,  brownish,  and  grayish,  variously 
veined  with  white  and  yellow,  or  the  colours  are  often  intimately  blended ;  the  marbles 
from  Torbay  and  Babbiscombe,  display  a  great  variety  in  the  miiture  of  their  colours  ; 
the  Plymouth  marble  is  either  ash-coloured  with  black  veins,  or  blackish-gray  and  white, 
shaded  with  black  veins ;  the  cliffs  near  Marychurch  exhibit  marble  quarries  not  only 
of  great  extent,  but  of  superior  beauty  to  any  other  in  Devonshire,  being  either  of  a 
dove-coloured  ground  with  reddish-purple  and  yellow  veins,  or  of  a  black  ground  mottled 
with  purplish  globules.  Tlie  green  marble  of  Anglcsea  is  not  unlike  the  verde  antico ; 
its  colours  being  greenish-black,  leek-green,  and  sometimee  dull  purplisli,  irregularly 
blended  with  white.  The  white  part  is  limestone,  the  green  shades  proceed  from 
serpentine  and  asbestos.  There  are  several  fine  varieties  of  marble  in  Derbyshire  ;  the 
mottled  gray  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Moneyasli,  the  light  gray  being  rendered 
extremely  beautiful  by  the  number  of  purple  veins  which  spread  upon  its  polished  surface 
in  elegant  irregular  branches ;  but  its  chief  ornament  is  the  multitude  of  entroehi,  with 
which  this  transition  limestone-marble  abounds.  Much  of  the  transition  and  carboni- 
ferous limestone  of  Wales  and  Westmoreland  is  capable  of  being  worked  up  into  agree- 
bble  dark  marbles. 

In  Scotland,  a  particularly  fine  variety  of  white  marble  is  found  in  immense  beds,  at 
Assynt  in  Sutherlandshire.  A  beautiful  ash-gray  marble  of  a  very  uniform  grain,  and 
susceptible  of  a  fine  polish,  occurs  on  the  north  side  of  the  ferry  of  Ballachulish  in 
Invernesshire.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  varieties  is  thst  from  the  hill  of  Belephetrich 
in  Tiree,  one  of  the  Hebrides.  Its  colours  are  pale  blood-red,  light  flesli-red,  and 
reddish-white,  with  dark  green  particles  of  hornblende,  or  rather  sahlite,  difTused  through 
the  general  base.  ^  The  compact  marble  of  lona  is  of  a  fine  grain,  a  dull  white  colour, 
somewhat  resembling  pure  compact  felspar.  It  is  said  by  Bournon  to  consist  of  an 
intimate  mixture  of  tremolite  and  carbonate  of  lime,  sometimes  with  yellowish  or 
greenish-yellow  spots.  The  carboniferous  limestone  of  many  of  the  coal  basins  in  the 
lowlands  of  Scotland  may  be  worked  into  a  tolerably  good  marble  for  chimney-pieces. 

In  Ireland,  the  Kilkenny  msrble  is  the  one  best  known,  having  a  black  ground  more 
or  less  varied  with  white  marks  produced  by  petrifactions.  The  spar  which  occupies 
the  place  of  the  shells,  sometimes  assumes  a  greenish-yellow  colour.  An  exceedingly 
fine  black  marble  has  also  been  raised  at  Crayleatb  iu  the  coimty  of  Down.  At  Louth- 
loughfr,  in  the  county  of  Tippernry,  a  fine  purple  marble  is  found,  which  when  polished 
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looks  very  beautiful.     The  eouDty  of   Kerry  affords  several  variegated  marbles,  not 
unlike  the  Kilkenny. 

France  possesses  a  great  many  marble  quarries  which  have  been  described  by  Brard, 
and  of  which  a  copious  abstract  is  given  under  the  article  marble, —  Ree»*s  Cydopadia. 

The  territory  of  Genoa  furnishes  several  beautiful  varieties  of  marble,  the  most 
remarkable  of  which  is  the  polzevera  di  Genoa,  called  in  French  the  vert  iTEgypte  and 
vert  de  tner.  It  is  a  mixture  of  granular  limestone  with  a  taloose  and  serpentine  sub- 
stance disposed  in  veins ;  and  it  is  sometiipes  mixed  with  a  reddish  body.  This  marble 
was  formerly  much  employed  in  Italy,  France,  and  England,  for  chimney-pieces,  but  its 
sombre  appearance  has  put  it  out  of  fashion. 

Corsica  possesses  a  good  statuary  marble  of  a  fine  close  grain,  and  pure  milky 
whiteness,  quarried  at  Omofrio ;  it  will  bear  comparison  with  that  of  Carrara ;  also  a 
gray  marble  (bardigth),  a  dpolin,  and  some  other  varieties.  The  island  of  Elba  has 
immense  quarries  of  a  white  marble  with  blaokish-green  veins. 

Among  the  innumerable  varieties  of  Italian  marbles,  the  following  deserve  especial 
notice. 

The  rooigh,  a  white  marble  found  at  Padua ;  the  white  marble  of  St.  Julien,  at  Pisa, 
of  which  the  cathedral  and  celebrated  slanting  tower  are  built ;  the  Biancone  marble, 
white  with  a  tinge  of  gray,  quarried  at  Magurega  for  altars  and  tombs.  Near  Mergozza 
the  white  saline  marble  with  gray  veins  is  found,  with  which  the  cathedral  of  Milan  is 
built.  The  black  marble  of  Bergamo  is  called  paragone^  firom  its  black  colour,  like 
touchstone ;  it  has  a  pure  intense  tint,  and  is  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish.  The  pure 
black  marble  of  Como  is  also  much  esteemed.  The  poheroto  of  Fistoya  is  a  black 
marble  sprinkled  with  dots ;  and  the  beautiful  white  marble  with  black  spots,  from  the 
Lago  Maggiore,  has  been  employed  for  decorating  the  interior  of  many  churches  in  the 
Milanese.  The  Margorre  marble  found  in  several  parts  of  the  Milanese,  is  bluish  veined 
with  brown,  and  composes  part  of  the  dome  of  the  cathedral  of  Milan.  The  green 
marble  of  Florence  owes  its  colour  to  a  copious  admixture  of  steatite.  Another  green 
marble,  called  verde  di  Prado,  occurs  in  Tuscany,  near  the  little  town  of  Prado.  It  is 
marked  with  spots  of  a  deeper  green  than  the  rest,  passing  even  into  blackish-blue. 
The  beautiful  Sienna  marble,  or  brocatello  di  Siench  has  a  yellow  colour  like  the  yolk  of 
an  egg,  which  is  disposed  in  large  irregular  spots,  surrounded  with  veins  of  bluish-red, 
passing  sometimes  into  purple.  At  Montarenti,  two  leagues  from  Sienna,  another 
yellow  marble  is  met  with,  which  is  traversed  by  black  and  purplish-black  veins.  The 
Brema  marble  is  yellow  with  white  spots.  The  manddato  of  the  Italians  is  a  light 
red  marble  with  yellowish-white  spots,  found  at  Luggeszana,  in  the  Veronese.  The  red 
marble  of  Verona  is  of  a  red  rather  inclining  to  yellow  or  hyacinth ;  a  second  variety  of 
a  dark  red,  composes  the  vast  amphitheatre  of  Verona.  Another  marble  is  found  near 
Verona,  with  large  white  spots  in  a  reddish  and  greenish  paste.  Very  fine  columns 
have  been  made  of  it  The  occhio  di  pavone  is  an  Italian  shell  marble,  in  which  the 
shells  form  large  orbicular  spots,  red,  white,  and  bluish.  A  madreporie  marble  known 
under  the  name  ofpietra  ttdlariot  much  employed  in  Italy,  is  entirely  composed  of  star 
madrepores,  converted  into  a  gray  and  white  substance,  and  is  susceptible  of  an  excellent 
polish.  The  village  of  Bretonico,  in  the  Veronese,  furnishes  a  splendid  breccia  marble, 
composed  of  yellow,  steel-gray,  and  rose-coloured  spots.  That  of  Bergamo  consists  of 
black  and  gray  fragments  in  a  greenish  cement.  Florence  marble,  called  also  ruin  and 
landscape  marble,  is  an  indurated  calcareous  marl- 
Sicily  abounds  in  marbles,  the  most  valuable  of  which  is  that  called  by  the  English 
stone-cutters  Sicilian  jasper ;  it  is  red  with  large  stripes  like  ribands,  white,  red,  and 
sometimes  green,  which  run  zigzag  with  pretty  acute  angles. 

Among  the  Genoese  marbles  we  may  notice  the  highly  esteemed  variety  called  portort 
on  account  of  the  brilliant  yellow  veins  in  a  deep  black  ground.  The  most  beautiful 
kind  comes  from  Porto- Venese,  and  Louis  XIV.  caused  a  great  deal  of  it  to  be  worked 
up  for  the  decoration  of  Versailles.     It  costs  now  two  pounds  per  cubic  foot. 

Ofeuiiing  and  polieAing  ntarNe,  —  The  marble  saw  is  a  thin  plate  of  soft  iron,  con- 
tinually supplied  during  its  sawing  motion  with  water  and  the  sharpest  sand,  llie 
sawing  of  moderate  pieces  is  performed  by  hand,  but  that  of  large  slabs  is  most  econo- 
mically done  by  a  proper  milL 

The  first  substance  used  in  the  polishing  process  is  the  sharpest  sand,  which  must  be 
worked  with  till  the  surface  becomes  p^eetly  flat  Then  a  second,  and  even  a  third 
sand  of  increasing  fineness  is  to  be  applied.  The  next  substance  is  emery  of  progressive 
degrees  of  fineness,  after  which  tripoli  is  employed ;  and  the  last  polish  is  given  with 
tin-putty.  The  body  with  which  the  sand  is  rubbed  upon  the  marble,  is  usually  a  plate 
of  iron ;  but  for  the  subsequent  process,  a  plate  of  lead  is  used  with  fine  sand  and  emery. 
The  polishing  rubbers  are  coarse  linen  cloths,  or  bagging,  wedsed  tight  into  an  iron 
planing  tool.  In  every  step  of  the  operation,  a  constant  trickhng  supply  of  water  is 
required. 
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Visitors  of  Derby  may  have  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  Brovn*s  extensive  ma- 
chinery for  cutting  marble  into  many  ornamental  forms,  which  has  been  well  described 
iu  Ret»*9  Cydop^ia. 

Sir  James  Jelf  patented,  in  18SS,  a  ccmibination^  of  machinery  for  catting  any  de^ 
scription  of  parallel  mouldings  upon  marble  sUbs,  for  ornamental  purposes ;  in  which 
tools,  supplied  with  sand  and  water,  are  made  to  traverse  to  and  fro. 

Mr.  TuUock  obtained  a  patent,  in  1824,  lor  improvemento  in  machinery  for  sawing 
and  grooving  marble ;  the  power  being  applied  by  means  of  toothed  wheels  bearing 
cranks,  which  gave  the  aea^saw  motion  to  the  cutting  iron  plates. 

In  November,  1829,  Mr.  Oibbs  secured,  by^  patent,  an  invention  for  working  orna- 
mental devices  in  marble,  by  means  of  a  travelling  drill,  guided  by  a  mould  of  wood, 
&c.,  in  counter  relief;  and  in  April,  18S3,  Mr.  O.  W.  Wilds  obtained  a  patent  for 
machinery,  which  consists  of  a  scries  of  circular  cutters,  for  separating  slabs  from  a 
block  of  marble;  the  block  being  advanced  slowly  to  meet  the  cutters,  by  the  progressive 
movement  of  a  platform  upon  wheels,  driven  by  the  agency  of  a  rack  and  pinion,  as  in 
the  cylinder  boring  machine  of  the  steam-engine  manufacturer.  Sand  and  water  must 
be  supplied,  of  course^  from  a  hopper,  to  these  smooth  cutting  discs  of  iron  or  copper. 
See  Glass-Cuttiko.  He  proposes  also  to  mould  and  polish  marble,  by  applying  a 
rotatory  wheel  or  cylinder  of  any  shape  to  it,  in  ita  carrying  fitune. 

MARCASITE,  is  a  variety  of  iron  pyrites,  containing  generally  a  little  arsenic. 

M  ARGARATES,  are  saline  compounds  of  margaric  acid  with  the  bases. 

MARGARIC  ACID,  is  one  of  the  acid  fats,  produced  by  saponifying  tallow  with 
alkaline  matter,  and  decomposing  the  soap  with  dilute  acid.  The  term  Margaric  sig- 
nifies PcABLT-looking. 

The  physical  properties  of  the  noargaric  and  stearic  acids  are  very  similar ;  the  chief 
difference  is  that  the  former  is  more  fusible,  melting  at  140^  F.  Tlie  readiest  mode 
of  obtaining  pure  margaric  acid,  is  to  dissolve  olive  oil  soap  iu  water,  to  pour  into  the 
solution  a  solution  of  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  to  wash  and  dry  the  precipitate,  and  then 
to  remove  its  oleate  of  lead  by  ether,  which  does  not  affect  ita  margarate  of  lead.  The 
residuum  being  decomposed  by  boiling  hot  muriatic  acid,  affords  margaric  acid.  When 
heated  in  a  retort  this  acid  boils.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether ;  it  reddens  litmus  paper,  and  decomposes,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  the  carbonates  of 
soda  and  potash. 

MARGARIC  ACID  is  obtained  most  easily  by  the  distillation  of  stearic  acid. 
The  humidity  at  the  beginning  of  the  process  must  be  expelled  by  a  smart  heat,  other- 
wise explosive  ebullitions  are  apt  to  occur.  Whenever  the  ebullition  becomes  uniform, 
the  fire  is  to  be  moderated. 

MARINE  ACID.     See  Mueiatxc  Acid  and  HTnaocBLoaic  Acid. 

MARINE  SALT.     See  Salt. 

MARL(3fani«,  Fr. ;  MergtL,  Germ.),  b  a  mixed  earthy  substance,  consisting  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  clay,  and  siliceous  sand,  in  very  variable  proportions  ;  it  is  sometimes 
compact,  sometimes  pulverulent  According  to  the  predominance  of  one  or  other  of 
these  three  main  ingredients,  marls  may  be  distributed  into  calcareous,  clayey,  and  sandy. 
See  LiMxsTOHB. 

MARQUETRY,  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  cabinet  work,  in  which  the  surface  of  wood  is 
ornamented  with  inlaid  pieces  of  various  colours  and  forms.  The  manj^tiewr  putagold, 
silver,  copper,  tortoise-shell,  mother-of*pearl,  ivory,  horn,  &c.  under  contribution. 
These  substances  being  reduced  to  laminsB  of  proper  thinness,  are  cut  out  into  the 
desired  forms  by  punches,  which  produce  at  once  the  full  pattern  or  mould,  and  the 
empty  one,  which  enclosed  it ;  and  both  serve  their  separate  purposes  in  marquetry. 
For  the  methods  of  dyeing  the  woods,  &c.,  see  Ivoar. 

MARTIAL,  signifies  belonging  to  iron ;  firom  Mars,  the  mythological  name  of  this 
metal. 

MASSICOT,  is  the  yellow  oxide  of  lead. 

MASTIC  (Eng.  and  Fr. ;  MasHx,  Germ.),  is  a  resin  produced  by  making  incisions 
in  the  Putacia  Lmti»cu9,  a  tree  cultivated  in  the  Levant,  and  chiefly  in  the  island  of 
Chioa.  It  comes  to  us  in  yellow,  brittle,  transparent,  rounded  tears ;  which  soften 
between  the  teeth ;  with  bitterish  taste  and  aromatic  smell,  and  a  specific  gravity  of 
107.  Mastic  oonsista  of  two  resins;  one  soluble  in  dilute  alcohol ;  but  both  dissolve 
in  strong  aloohoU  Ita  solution  in  spirit  of  wine  constitutes  a  good  varnish.  It  dis- 
solves also  in  oil  of  turpentine.     See  Varnish. 

MATCHES,  CHEMICAL.  Put  40  grains  of  phosphorus  into  a  wide-mouthed 
bottle.  Add  enough  oil  of  turpentine  to  cover  the  phosphorus;  then  mix  in  lOgrs.  of 
flower  of  sulphur.  Put  the  bottle  into  hot  water  until  the  phosphorus  is  entirely  dis- 
solved ;  stop  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  with  a  cork,  and  well  shake  the  whole  until  it  has 
become  cold ;  afterwards,  pour  off  the  supernatant  oil  of  turpentine.  Into  the  miiture 
of  phosphorus  which  remains  in  the  bottle  dip  the  extremities  of  the  matebes,and,  after 
some  time,  when  they  have  become  a  little  dried,  dip  them  again  into  the  following 
mixture : 
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Diasolve  30  grains  of  gum  anbie  in  •  tmall  qnantitj  of  water ;  add  to  it  80  grs.  of 
chlorate  of  potash,  and  mix  them  intimately  together ;  then  again  add  10  grs.  of  soot 
previously  miied  with  a  few  drops  of  spirits  of  wine. 

In  about  12  hours  the  matches  will  be  perfectly  dry,  when  they  will  ignite  on 
rubbing  them  over  a  rough  sur&ee. 

MATCHES,  INSTANTANEOUS  JalGUT,  wUhamt  Snlpkwr  and  wUhmtt  Noite. 
Boettcher  has  published  the  following  formula  for  the  preparation  of  chemical  matches, 
which  ignite  without  noise :  — > 

Take  of  Gum  Arabic    -  -  -  -  -     16  psrts. 

Phcaphonis      -  -  -  -  -       9  — 

Nitrate  of  potash  -  -  -  -     14  — 

Manganese       -  -  •  •  -     16  — 

Mix,  so  as  to  form  a  perfectly  homogeneous  mass. 

More  recently,  tliis  chemist,  being  desirous  of  making  a  mass  equally  good,  but  at  « 
lower  price*  fixed  on  the  following  formula :  — 

Take  of  Phosphorus     .....      4  parts. 
Nitrate  of  potash  •  •  -  -     10  — 

Carpenters'  glue  -  -  -  .       6  — 

Minium,  or  red  ochre   -  .  •  -      5  — 

Smalt  .  -  -  -  .  .8  — 

Tlie  glue  is  cut  and  soaked  in  a  little  water  for  24  hours ;  it  is  then  put  into  a  porce- 
lain mortar,  previously  heated,  so  as  to  cause  its  liquefiwtion.  The  phosphorus  is  then 
added,  afterwards  the  nitrate  of  potash,  and  lastly  the  minium  and  smalt,  mixing  the 
ingredients  constantly  with  the  pestle,  until  a  perfectly  homogeneous  mixture  u  formed 
which  may  almost  be  drawn  out  in  threads. 

During  this  operation,  the  temperature  must  never  be  allowed  to  rise  above  167^  F., 
to  prevent  the  inflammation  of  the  particles  of  phosphorus. 

This  paste  may  be  applied  to  wood  prepared  for  the  purpose,  or  to  amadou  previously 
dried  for  eight  or  twelve  hours. 

Paper  matches  may  be  made,  which  will  afford  an  agreeable  odour  on  igniting,  by 
wetting  slips  of  paper  on  both  sides  with  tincture  of  benzoin,  and  then  applying  a  small 
quantity  of  the  above  composition  to  their  extremities,  by  means  of  a  small  brush.  On 
rubbing  one  of  these  on  a  rough  surfiice,  the  mass  inflames  and  ignites  the  paper  with- 
out the  intervention  of  a  coating  of  sulphur. 

Matches  of  wood  may  be  made  that  will  inflame  without  sulphur,  by  slightly  carbo- 
nizing the  ends  of  them,  by  placing  them  against  a  red  hot  plate  of  iron,  and  then  dipping 
them  into  melted  wax. 

M.  Diesel,  of  Ebersdorf,  pupil  of  M.  Wackenroder,  has  analyzed  an  excellent  in- 
flammable  mass,  and  found  the  following  proportions  of  ingredients  in  100  parts :  — 

Phosphorus  .  -  .  -  -             -17 

Nitrate  of  potash  -  .  .  -  •            -    38 

Minium          -  >  .  -  -  .'-24 

Glue-             .  -  -  .  -  -             -21 

MATCHES,  LUCIFER.     According  to  Dr.  R.  Boettger,  in  Jnnaltnder  Chemie 
und  Pharmacft,  voL  xlviL  p.  334.,  take 

Phosphorus        -  -  -  -  -    4  parts 

Nitre      -  -  -  -  -  -10  — 

Fine  glue  -  -  -  •  -    6  — 

Red  ochre,  or  red  lead    -  •  .    5  — 

Smalt 2  — . 

Convert  the  glue  with  a  little  water  by  a  gentle  beat  into  a  smooth  Jelly,  put  it  into  a 
slightly  warm  porcelain  mortar  to  liquefy ;  rub  the  phosphorus  down  through  this  gela- 
tine at  a  temperature  of  about  140^  or  150^  Fahr. ;  add  the  nitre,  then  the  red  powder, 
and  lastly  the  smalt,  till  the  whole  forms  a  uniform  paste.  To  make  writing-paper 
matches,  which  burn  with  a  bright  flame  and  diffuse  an  agreeable  odour,  moisten  each 
side  of  the  paper  with  tincture  of  benzoin,  dry  it,  cut  it  into  slips,  and  smear  one  of 
their  ends  with  a  little  of  the  above  paste  by  means  of  a  hair  pencil.  On  rubbing  the 
said  end  after  it  is  dry  against  a  rough  surfi^e  the  paper  will  take  fire,  without  the 
intervention  of  sulphur. 

To  form  luoifer  wood  matches,  that  act  without  sulphur,  melt  in  a  flat-bottomedy 
tin  pan  as  much  white  wax  as  will  stand  one  tenth  of  an  inch  deep ;  take  a  bundle  of 
wooden  matches  free  firom  resin,  rub  their  ends  against  a  red  hot  iron  plate  till  the  wood 
be  slightly  charred  ;  dip  them  now  in  the  melted  wax  for  a  moment,  shake  them  well 
on  taking  them  out,  and  finally  dip  them  separately  in  the  above  viscid  paste.  When 
dry,  they  will  kindle  readily  by  friction. 
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For  the  rapid  manufacture  of  the  wooden  splints  for  lucifer  matches,  a  patent  was 
granted  to  Mr.  lieuben  Partridge,  in  March,  1842.  He  employs  a  perforated 
metallic  plate,  having  a  steel  face,  strengthened  by  a  bell  meUl  back ;  see  Jigt,  887 
888.  The  si»e  of  the  perforations  must  depend  on  that  of  the  desired  splints,  but  they 
must  be  as  close  together  as  possible,  that  there  may  be  a  very  small  blank  space  be- 
tween them,  otherwise  the  plate  would  afford  too  great  resistance  to  the  passage  of  the 
wood.  By  this  constructiori,  the  whole  area  of  the  block  of  wood  may  be  com- 
pressed laterally  into  the  countersunk  openings,  and  forced  through  the  holes,  which 
are  slightly  countersynk  to  favour  the  entrapce  and  separation  of  the  wooden  fibres. 


887 


888 


Fig.  887  represents  the  face  of  one  of  these  plates ;  and /p.  888.  is  a  rectangular  section 
through  the  plate.  A  convenient  size  of  plate  is  three  inches  broad,  six  inches  long, 
and  one  thick.  The  mode  of  pressing  is  by  fixing  the  back  of  the  plate  against  a  firm 
resisting  block  or  bearing,  having  an  aperture  equal  to  the  area  of  the  perforations 
in  the  plate,  and  then  placing  the  end  of  the  piece  or  pieces  of  wood  in  the  direction 
of  the  grain  against  the  face  of  the  plate  within  the  area  of  the  perforated  portion.  A 
plunger  or  lever  or  other  suitable  mechanical  agent  being  then  applied  to  the  back  or 
reverse  end  of  the  piece  of  wood,  it  may  be  forced  through  the  perforations  in  the 
plate,  being  first  split  as  it  advances  by  the  editing  edges  of  the  holes,  and  afterwards 
compressed  and  driven  through  the  perforations  in  the  plate,  commg  out  on  the  oppo- 
site side  or  back  of  the  plate  m  the  form  of  a  multitude  of  distinct  splints,  agreeably  to 
the  shapes  and  dimensions  of  the  perforations.  —  Newton* »  Journal,  C.  S.  vol.  xxii.  268. 

Manufacture  of  Lncifers.  The  first  stage  in  the  manufacture  of  lucifers  is  the 
cutting  the  wood,  which  is  done,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  manufactory,  either  by 
hand  or  by  machinery.  This,  as  well  as  the  subsequent  process  of  counting  and  placing 
the  matches  in  frames,  is  in  itself  necessarily  free  from  any  inconvenience  or  evil  con- 
sequences ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  the  third  stage,  which  consists  in  melting  the  sulphur 
and  dipping  the  heads  of  the  matches  in  it,  produces  any  inconvenience.  The  fourth, 
fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  sUges  comprise  the  grinding,  mullering,  and  mixing  of  the 
explosive  compound  ;  the  process  of  dipping  the  matches  in  it,  the  counting  and  boxing. 
The  dipping,  counting,  and  packmg,  appear  to  be,  according  to  Mr.  Geist,  the  only  de- 
partments in  which  the  workpeople  are  in  any  way  affected  with  peculiar  complaints  ; 
we  would  even  limit  the  appearance  of  the  jaw  disease  to  those  engaged  in  dipping ; 
at  least  all  that  we  have  examined  on  the  subject  were  unanimous  as  to  the  fact  that 
dippers  only  were  attacked.  There  la  a  certain  degree  of  secresy  observed  relative  to 
the  proportions  of  the  composition ;  and  the  mixture  of  the  materials  is  generally  per- 
formed by  the  proprietor  of  the  manufactory,  or  by  a  confidential  workman.  Chlorate 
of  potash  is  considered  an  essential  ingredient  in  England  ;  but  in  the  manufiietories  at 
Niimberg  it  has  not  been  employed  for  a  number  of  years,  as  its  explosive  properties 
m  uch  endangered  the  safety  of  the  buildings  and  the  limbs  of  the  workmen. 

The  composition  used  in  Niimberg  consists  of  one-third  of  phosphorus,  of  gum 
arable  (which  is  eschewed  by  English  manufacturers  on  account  of  its  bygrometrio 
property),  of  water,  and  of  colouring  matter,  for  which  either  minium  or  Prussian  blue 
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is  employed.  If  ignition  be  required  without  a  flame,  the  quantity  of  phosphorus  is 
diminished,  or  nitrate  of  lead  is  added.  The  mixing  is  conducted  in  a  water-batli ;  and 
during  this  process,  and  as  long  as  the  phosphorus  is  being  ground  or  **mullered," 
copious  fumes  are  evolved.  The  dipping  is  performed  in  the  following  manner :  —  The 
melted  composition  is  spread  upon  a  board  covered  with  cloth  or  leather,  and  the  work" 
man  dips  the  two  ends  of  the  matches  alternately  that  are  fixed  in  the  frame ;  and  as 
this  is  done  with  great  rapidity,  the  disengagement  of  fumes  is  very  considerable, 
and  the  more  liable  to  be  injurious,  as  they  are  evolved  in  a  very  concentrated  form 
dose  to  the  &ce  of  the  workmen.  This  department  is  generally  left  to  a  single  work- 
man ;  and  the  average  number  that  he  can  dip  in  an  hour,  supposing  each  frame  to  hold 
3,000  matches,  would  be  l,OOO,O0a 

After  the  matches  have  been  dipped,  they  require  to  be  dried.  Tliis  is  generally 
done  in  the  room  in  which  the  former  process  is  carried  on ;  and  as  a  temperature  of 
from  80°  to  90°  Fahr.  is  necessary,  the  greatest  quantity  of  ftimes  is  evolved  at  this 
stage.  When  the  matches  are  dried,  the  frames  are  removed  from  the  drying  room, 
and  the  lucifers  are  now  ready  to  be  counted  out  into  boxes.  At  this  is  done  with 
great  rapidity,  they  frequently  take  fire,  and,  although  instantly  extinguished  in  the 
sawdust  or  the  water  which  is  at  hand,  the  occurrence  gives  rise  to  an  additional  and 
frequent  evolution  of  fumes. 

MATRASS^  is  a  bottle  with  a  thin  egg-sbaped  bottom,  much  used  for  digestions  in 
chemical  researches^ 

MATTEy  is  a  crude  black  copper  reduced,  but  not  refined  from  sulphur  and  other 
heterogeneous  substances. 

MEADOW  ORE,  is  eonchoidal  bog  iron  ore. 

MEATS,  PRESERVED.  The  interest  which  has  of  late  attached  to  the  subject 
of  such  meats,  warrants  us  in  bringing  under  examination  the  principles  and  practice  on 
which  this  important  brsnch  of  industry  is  based.  The  art  itself  is  of  modem  invention, 
«nd  differs  in  every  respect  from  the  old  or  common  modes  of  preserving  animal  food. 
These,  as  is  well  known,  depend  on  the  use  of  culinary  salt,  saltpetre,  sugar,  or  similar, 
substances,  which,  when  in  solution,  do  not  possess  the  power  of  absorbing  oxygen  gas, 
and  therefore  cut  off'efi^ually  all  access  of  air  to  the  meat  they  protect.  It  might  be 
imagined  that  water  alone  would  answer  this  purpose ;  bat  the  contrary  is  the  case,  for 
pure  water  absorbs  oxygen,  and  is,  therefore,  all  the  less  adapted  for  preserving  meat,  in 
proportion  as  it  is  free  from  saline  matter,  since  it  is  then  so  much  the  more  capable  of 
combining  with  oxygen  gas.  Thus,  snow,  which  is  pure  water  crystallized,  has  a  power 
of  producing  the  panary  fermentation  when  mixed  with  flour;  and  this  it  is  able  to  do 
in  consequence  of  the  large  quantity  of  gaseous  oxygen  which  it  contains.  Similarly, 
rain  water,  and  especially  dew,  will  bring  on  the  putrefiiction  of  animal  matters  much 
sooner  than  spring  water ;  and  the  vulgar  prejudice  respecting  the  effect  of  the  moon's 
rays  in  accelerating  the  corruption  of  meat,  is,  beyond  doubt,  dependent  upon  the  fact, 
that  during  clear  moonlight  nights,  there  is  always  a  large  deposition  of  dew  ;  and  this 
having  fallen  in  a  minutely  divided  state,  possesses  the  urgest  amount  of  free  oxygen, 
which  pure  or  (tistilled  water  is  capable  of  absorbing  from  the  atmosphere,  and,  there- 
fore, has  a  proportionate  power  of  decomposing,  —  just  as  it  also  has  of  bleaching. 

Thus  far  our  remarks  have  been  applied  solely  to  raw  or  uncooked  meats  ;  but  the 
practical  bearing  of  the  object  which  we  have  in  hand  really  points  to  those  which  are, 
more  or  less,  cooked  or  preserved.  It  is  with  reference  to  provisions  of  thb  kind,  that  a 
parliamentary  enquiry  is  now  in  progress ;  and  we  cannot  do  better  than  show  the  great 
importance  o(  such  a  subject  to  a  maritime  nation  like  Great  Britain,  by  stating,  that 
thoe  provisions,  when  sound,  are  an  absolute  preventive  of  sea-scurvy, — a  disease  said, 
on  good  authority,  to  have  destroyed  more  lifo,  and  to  have  done  more  damage  to  our 
navy,  than  all  the  enemies  and  tempestt  which  that  navy  ever  encountered.  We  need  not 
go  for  in  search  of  evidence  to  prove  the  fearful  havoc  caused  by  this  disease;  for  we  are 
well  furnished  by  the  history  of  Admiral  Anson's  memorable  expedition,  to  damage  the 
interesta  of  Spain  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  by  intercepting  the  annual  treasure  ship  or  galleon 
on  her  return  to  Europe.  In  spite  of  every  thing  that  care  and  experience  could  do, 
Anson  tells  us  that  he  lost,  in  all,  frilly  four-fifths  of  his  people  by  scurvy.  Of  400  men, 
with  whom  the  **  Centurion**  departed  from  England,  only  SOO  lived  to  reach  the  island 
of  Juan  Fernandez,  and  no  more  than  8  of  these  were  capable  of  doing  duty ;  and  but  for  a 
supply  of  others  at  St.  Helena,  there  would  not  have  been  strong^  remaining  to  carry  the 
ship  to  her  anchorage.  After  describing,  in  the  most  pathetic  manner,  the  dreadful  suf- 
ferings of  his  crew,  and  rejoicing  at  the  improvement  caused  by  the  sojourn  at  Juan 
Femandcs»  the  writer  concludes,  —  ••  j  therefore  shall  sum  up  the  total  of  our  loss  since 
our  departure  from  England,  the  better  to  convey  some  idea  of  our  past  sufferings  and 
our  present  strength4  We  had  buried  on  board  the  *  Centurion,'  since  leaving  St. 
Helena,  893  men,  and  had  remaining  on  board  SI4.  This  will,  doubtless,  appear  a  most 
extraordinary  mortality ;  but  yet,  on  board  the '  Gloucester'  (hu  other  ship  of  war)  it  had 
been  much  greater :  for,  out  of  a  mtlch  smaller  crew  than  ours,  they  had  buried  the  same 
number,  and  had  only  82  remaining  alive.     It  might,  **  continues  Anson,  **  have  been 
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expected  that,  on  board  the  *  Tryal '  (a  provision  ship),  the  slaughter  would  have  been 
most  terrible ;  but  it  happened  otherwise,  lor  she  escaped  more  favourably  than  the  rest, 
since  she  on/y  buried  49,  and  had  now  S9  remaining.*'  The  real  object  of  the  voyage 
was,  however,  not  yet  commenced ;  though  out  of  960  men,  with  which  the  three  vessels 
left  England,  €26  were  dead  before  this  time. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  multiply  instances  of  the  same  kind ;  though,  in  order  to 
demonstrate  the  great  utility  of  preserved  meats  in  the  navy,  we  shall  give  two  or  three 
other  examples,  as  there  is  evidently  a  desire,  in  certain  quarters,  to  get  rid  of  a  trifling 
labour  and  responsibility,  by  escluding  this  clasa  of  provisions  altogether  from  our  vic- 
tualling departments.  In  October,  1788,  the  fleet  of  Admiral  Keppell  came  into  har- 
bour, and,  before  the  end  of  December,  had  sent  3,600  sick  to  the  hospital  at  Haslar. 
In  1779,  the  channel  fleet,  under  Sir  C.  Hardy,  sent  2,500  to  thehospitol,  and  reUined 
more  than  1,000  on  board  for  want  of  hospital  accommodation.  Within  4  months,  during 
a  subsequent  year,  6,064  were  sent  to  Haslar ;  and  Sir  R.  Hawkins  asserts,  that,  within  the 
space  of  SO  years,  to  his  own  knowledge,  not  less  than  10,000  men  had  died  of  scurvy. 
When  Admiral  Geary*s  fleet  returned  to  Portsmouth,  after  a  ten  weeks'  cruise  in  the  Bay 
of  Biscay,  2,400  meu  were  ill  of  the  scurvy ;  and  the  gross  number  of  admissions  into 
the  hospital  that  year  was  11,732,  of  whom  909  died.  Now  the  highest  medical  autho- 
rities in  this  kingdom,  and  also  on  the  continent,  have  all  expressed  the  opinion  that  this 
iearful  disease  and  mortality  is  altogether  caused  by  the  use  of  salt  provisions ;  and  the 
evidence  of  a  host  of  navy  surgeons  and  oflicers  can  be  adduced  to  corroborate 
the  truth  of  this  view :  therefore,  not  only  motives  of  humanity,  but  also  of  self-interest, 
imperatively  demand  that,  wherever  unsalted  provisions  can  be  used,  their  employment 
should  be  insisted  on,  by  the  voice  of  the  entire  nation.  Such  being  the  case,  it  b^mes 
necessary  for  us  to  inquire  how  iu  the  art  of  preserving  unsalted  provisions  has  reached 
that  degree  of  uniformity,  and  certainty  of  result,  which  alone  can  warrant  their  introduc- 
tion into  the  navy. 

The  first  successful  attempt  at  the  preservation  of  unsalted  meats  is  of  French  origin, 
and  due  to  the  inventive  skill  of  M.  Appert.  This  gentleman,  so  long  ago  as  the  year 
1810,  received  from  the  board  of  Arts  and  Manuftctures  of  Paris  the  sum  of  12,000 
francs  for  his  discovery  of  a  mode  of  preserving  animal  and  vegetable  substances ;  the 
results  of  which  had  been  then  amply  attested,  by  a  prolonged  expeiience  in  the  French 
navy.  Shortly  after  this  period,  Appert  induced  a  Mr.  Durant  to  visit  London,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  out  a  patent ;  and  this  was  accordingly  done  towards  the  end  of  the 
year  1811.  In  this  patent,  however,  the  claims  were  ridiculously  wide,  so  much  so,  that 
the  patent  right  was  subsequently  infringed  with  impunity.  The  clains  included  all 
kinds  of  fruit,  meat,  and  vegetables,  when  subjected  to  the  action  of  beat  in  closed  vessels, 
more  or  less  freed  from  air.  As,  however,  the  Society  of  Arts  in  London  had  presented 
in  1807,  a  premium  to  a  Mr.  J.  Suddington,  for  '^a  method  of  preserving  fruit  without 
sugar  for  house  or  see  stores  "  —  which  method  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  M.  Appert, 
—  the  validity  of  Durant's  patent  was  at  once  called  in  question.  Nevertheless,  so 
satisfiictory  were  the  results,  when  applied  to  animal  food,  or  mixed  provisions,  that  the 
patent  was  eventually  purchased  from  Durant  by  Messrs.  Donkin,  Hall  and  Gamble, 
for  the  sum  of  10002.  ;  and  the  Arm,  thus  established,  became  at  once  the  sole  manufac- 
turers of  preserved  meats  in  this  country.  The  process  of  Appert  was,  however, 
extremely  defective  in  a  manufacturing  point  of  view.  Nothing  but  glass  bottles  were 
to  be  used  for  containing  the  meats,  and  M.  Appert  remarks, — **  1  choose  glass  for  this 
purpose,  as  being  the  most  impenetrable  to  air,  and  have  not  ventured  to  make  any 
experiment  with  a  vessel  made  of  any  other  substance."  Of  course  the  fragility  of  this 
material,  and  the  great  difficulty  of  hermetically  sealing  the  bottles  with  corks,  threw 
an  incalculable  impediment  in  the  way  of  the  process  as  a  commercial  undertaking. 
Nor  was  it  until  after  a  long  series  of  difficult  and  expensive  experiments  that  Messrs. 
Donkin,  Hall  and  Gamble,  were  able  to  overcome  the  primary  difficulties  of  this 
invention,  and  produce  provisions  successfully  preserved  in  tin  plate  vessels.  Since  that 
time  but  little  alteration,  and  less  improvement,  has  been  made  in  the  art,  though  its 
principles  are  iar  more  complex  than  has  hitherto  been  supposed. 

From  the  researches  of  M.  Gay  Lussac,  it  appeared  that  the  absence  of  oxygen  was 
requisite  to  prevent  fermentation ;  but  it  is  now  certain,  that  oxygen  may  be  present 
with  fermentable  matters  without  producing  any  effect  whatever.  As  there  are  sub- 
stances and  conditions  which  cause  or  accelerate  fermentation,  so  there  are  others  which 
prevent  or  retard  it ;  and  this  is  true,  whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  fermentation. 
Although,  therefore,  the  exclusion  of  oxygen  be  a  means  of  preventing  putrefaction,  it 
is  not  the  only  means,  nor  is  it,  indeed,  the  easiest  or  simplest  in  application.  The 
process  of  Appert  certainly  does  not  depend  upon  the  exclusion  of  oxygen  from  the 
provisions  he  preserved,  nor  is  this  principle  included  in  the  improved  process  still 
practised,  with  such  marked  success,  by  the  well  known  firm  of  Gamble,  at  Cork.  We 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  air  contained  in  perfectly  sound  canisters  of 
Gamble's  provisions,  and  have  constantly  found  it  to  afford  distinct  evidences  of  the 
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'  presence  of  oxygen  gas,  even  in  cases  several  years  old.  The  quantity  is,  indeed,  much 
less  than  that  in  atmospheric  air,  but  its  existence  is  clear  and  undeniable.  Hence  we 
Riust  look  ibr  some  other  theory  than  that  which  refers  putrefaction  to  the  presence  of 
uncombined  oxygen,  if  we  wish  to  speculate  upon  the  tnodm  operandi  of  Gamble's 
method.  Appert  seems  to  have  had  a  decided  doubt  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  oxygen 
theory,  for  he  tells  us  that,  **  fire  has  a  peculiar  property,  not  only  of  changing'  the 
combination  of  the  constituent  parts  of  vegetable  and  animal  productions,  but  also  of 
retarding,  for  many  years  at  least,  if  not  of  destroying  altogether,  the  natural  tendency 
of  these  same  products  to  decomposition.**  And  this  opinion  is  confirmed  from  many 
startling  facts,  which  connot  be  reconciled  to  the  supposition  that  oxygen  is  the  sole  or 
even  principal  agent  of  decomposition.  Thus  milk,  which  has  been  merely  scalded,  will 
keep  much  longer  from  the  effect  of  this  process,  even  though  freely  exposed  to,  or 
purposely  impregnated  with,  oxygen  gas.  All  kinds  of  meat  exhibit  a  similar  result 
Again,  very  minute  qualities  of  some  mineral  substances,  as  arsenic  and  corrosive  sub- 
limate, or  of  organic  matters,  such  as  creosote,  naphtha^  and  the  volatile  oils,  have  tlie 
same  action  when  applied  to  meat  or  vegetables;  and,  generally  speaking,  anything 
which  will  coagulate  albumen  has  a  preservative  power  upon  organic  substances.  So 
that  oxygen  appears  to  exert  a  decomposing  force  only  when  one  or  other  of  the  forms 
of  soluble  albumen  is  present  Now,  the  method  of  Appert,  as  improved  by  Gamble 
(for  the  firm  of  Donkin,  Hall,  and  Gamble  no  longer  exists),  is  to  render  the  albumen 
of  the  m^at  or  vegetable  insoluble,  and  therefore  scarcely,  if  at  all,  susceptible  of  the 
action  of  atmospheric  oxygen.  By  this  means  the  total  exclusion  of  air  from  the  tin 
cases  is  rendered  unnecessary,  for  even  if  a  small  quantity  of  air  remain  in  the  case,  it 
will  exert  no  more  influence  than  happens  to  a  piece  of  coagulated  albumen,  or  hard 
boiled  white  of  egg,  which,  as  u  well  known,  may  be  exposed  to  the  air  for  years  without 
sensible  alteration,  though  in  its  uncoagulated  state  it  immediately  putrefies.  If, 
therefore,  we  were  desired,  in  a  few  words,  to  express  the  essential  characteristics  of 
Gamble's  process,  it  would  not  be  by  referring  to  the  exclusion  of  air,  but  to  the 
thorough  coagulation  of  the  albumen,  that  we  should  look  for  a  satisfactory  description. 
In  this  process,  the  meat,  more  or  less  cooked,  ia  placed,  with  a  quantity  of  gravy,  in  a 
tin  vessel,  capable  of  bein^  hermetically  sealed  with  solder ;  it  is  then  heated,  for  some 
time,  in  a  bath  of  muriate  of  lime,  and  the  aperture  neatly  soldered  up.  After  this  it 
is  again  exposed  to  the  action  of  Uie  heated  bath  for  a  period,  which  varies  with  the  sice 
and  nature  of  the  contents  of  the  vessels  ;  and  to  prove  that  this  latter  operation  is  really 
the  most  important  of  the  whole,  it  sometimes  happens  that  cases  which  have  begun  to 
decompose  are  opened,  resoldered,  and  again  submitted  to  the  muriate  of  lime  bath, 
with  the  most  perfect  success,  as  regardb  the  ultimate  result.  There  is,  however, 
no  little  difficulty  in  effecting  the  thorough  coagulation  of  albumen  by  heat,  when  the 
quantity  of  albumen  is  small  in  proportion  to  the  water  present  A  long  continued  and 
rather  high  temperature  ia  then  needed ;  more  especially  if  vinegar  or  lactic  acid  be 
present  in  the  fluid,  as  these  tend  to  retain  the  albumen  in  solution  :  much  must  therefore 
depend  upon  practical  experience ;  and  it  is  not  improlwble  that  a  heat  in  the  bath  but 
little  higher  than  that  of  boiling  water,  would  afford  more  uniform  results,  than 
would  be  obtained  with  a  boiling  saturated  solution  of  muriate  of  lime.  This  subject 
will,  however,  be  more  fujiy  discussed  when  speaking  of  Goldner*8  processes. 

Although  by  no  means  free  from  occasional  failures  and  certainly  requiring  improve- 
ment, the  system  of  Gamble  has  in  practice  worked  well ;  and  provisions  have  been 
kept  in  this  way,  for  a  period  of  more  than  twenty-six  years,  without  the  slightest 
alteration  in  their  particular  qualities ;  and  so  well  is  thb  fact  known  and  appreciated 
by  British  naval  officers  in  general,  that  few  vessels  now  leave  our  ports  without  at 
least  a  proper  supply  for  cabin  use.  It  was  found  by  Sir  John  Ross  that  a  number  of 
those  coses  of  these  preserved  provisions  left  for  many  years  upon  Fury  beach  and 
exposed  to  excessive  variations  of  temperature,  were,  nevertheless,  perfectly  sound  and 
wholesome  as  food  when  opened. 

Guidi'd,  probably,  by  theoretical  considerations,  and  too  much  impressed  with  the 
necessity  of  excluding  oxygen,  a  Mr.  Goldner,  some  few  years  ago,  lidopted  the  idea 
originally  conceived  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  ofenclosing  cooked  provisions  in  a  complete 
vacuum.  For  this  purpose  the  provinons,  slightly  cooked  on  the  surface,  were  enclosed 
in  canisters,  similar  to  those  of  Gamble,  hot  stronger,  and  provided  with  a  small  opening 
in  the  cover.  At  this  moment  a  alight  condensation  was  effected  by  the  application  of 
a  cold  and  damp  rag  or  sponge^  and  simultaneously  with  this  the  small  opening  was 
soldered  up.  In  theory,  nothing  could  seem  better  adapted  to  insure  success ;  but, 
from  the  late  parliamentary  disclosures,  it  is  evident  that  the  practical  working  of  the 
invention  affords  anything  but  a  satisfactory  result  Nor  is  there  much  difiiculty  in 
conceiving  how  this  may  arise,  as  in  the  first  place  the  application  of  a  sudden  heat  to 
non-conducting  materials,  is  almost  certain  to  give  rise  to  that  peculiar  condition  of 
water  called  the  spheroidal  state,  and  by  which  the  interior  of  the  meat  will  be  as 
Vol.  II.  S 
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thoroughly  protected  from  the  eflbct  of  heat  as  if  no  beat  were  applied.  Henee,  CYeH 
thouf^h  steam  in  abundance  may  issue  from  the  small  opening  in  the  cover,  this  is  no 
proof  that  the  meat  in  the  centre  of  the  vessel  is  even  warmed;  and  still  less  does  it 
waiTant  the  supposition  that  the  soluble  albumen  is  thoroughly  cosgulated ;  and 
without  which,  as  we  have  stated,  preservation  is  scarcely  possible.  But,  in  addition  to 
this,  the  application  of  a  damp  rag,  in  the  way  described,  is,  of  all  others,  that  by  which 
«  portion  of  air  is  most  likely  to  be  drawn  into  the  vessel  at  the  very  moment  when  its 
total  expulsion  is  taken  for  granted ;  and  both  these  circumstances  are  more  liable  to 
happen  with  large  than  with  small  canisters.  If,  however,  the  meat  has  been  bat 
partially  cooked,  in  consequence  of  the  water  in  it  assuming  tbe  spheroidal  condition, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  atmospheric  oxygen  is  included,  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt 
that  putrefaction  will  occur,  and  run  its  course  with  the  same  rapidity  as  if  no  process 
whatever  had  been  employed  to  prevent  it.  That  water  so  situated  in  the  substance  of 
flesh  is  extremely  prone  to  take  on  the  form  called  spheroidal,  needs  no  other  proof 
than  that  the  human  hand  may  be  deliberately  passed  through  molten  brass  or  iron  with 
perfect  impunity,  and  without  even  sensibly  warming  the  fingers,  as  illustrated  by  M. 
Boutigny.  It  is  not,  therefore,  enough  to  expose  these  canisters  of  provisions  to  heat, 
unless  that  heat  be  so  gradually  applied  as  to  prevent  the  assumption  of  a  spheroidal 
state  by  the  watery  portion  of  the  food ;  and  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  much  of  the 
disappointment  and  loss,  consequent  upon  this  kind  of  manu&cture,  has  its  origin  in  a 
want  of  attention  to  the  above  circumstance.  Where  all  power  of  circulation  is  pre- 
vented, as  in  the  instance  of  iheae  semi-solid  meats,  the  tendency  of  the  part  in  immediate 
contact  with  the  source  of  heat  to  acquire  a  temperature  capable  of  inducing  the 
spheroidal  condition,  must  be  very  great  indeed  ;  and  hence,  in  speaking  of  the  muriate 
of  lime  bath,  employed  by  Gamble,  we  took  occasion  to  hint,  that  more  uniform  results 
might  perhaps  be  obtaineid  by  a  moderate  than  by  a  high  temperature.  The  probability 
is,  that  no  advantage  is  gained  by  exceeding  S209  Fahr. ;  and,  viewing  the  subject 
chemically,  even  this  seems  too  high,  whero  time  is  leas  an  object  than  perfection  of 
manufacture. 

It  now  remains  only  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  cooking  of  animal  food,  and  its 
application  to  the  wants  of  humanity.  If  flesh  be  digested  for  a  short  time  in  cold  water 
or  brine,  it  parts  with  several  of  its  most  important  constituents,  and  therefore  the 
practice  of  large  and  repeated  washing  is  an  unwise  and  foolishly  fastidious  operation. 
Cold  water  dissolves  from  meat  its  soluble  phosphates,  its  lactic  acid,  its  kreatine,  and 
kreatinine,  as  well  as  its  albumen.  Without  these  constituents,  however,  the  meat 
neither  is  nor  can  be  fitted  to  supply  the  muscular  wear  and  tear  of  the  human  frame. 
In  fact,  one  of  these  substancea  (kreatine)  has  evidently  a  singular  connection  with  mus- 
cular energy,  as  it  exists  in  greatest  quantity  in  the  flesh  of  animals  most  remarkable  for 
muscular  power  and  activity.  To  exclude  it,  therefore,  is  to  introduce  an  element  of 
weakness  in  the  dietary  of  our  seamen,  that  cannot  fail,  in  the  long  run,  to  show  itself; 
and  hence  the  enormous  prostration  of  strength  which  accompanies  the  sea-scurvy ;  for 
it  happens  that,  as  kreatine  is  soluble  in  brine,  but  little  of  this  valuable  element  re- 
mains in  the  contracted  and  solidified  mass,  known  by  the  name  of  salt  junk,  and  em- 
ployed as  food  in  the  Navy,  upon  much  the  same  principle  as  that  ascribed  to  alligators, 
who  swallow  stones  to  appease  the  cravings  of  an  empty  stomach.  If,  however,  there  ia 
an  error  in  the  commencement  of  our  Navy  victualling,  there' is  still  greater  in  the 
treatment  of  salt  junk  by  its  prejudiced  and  ill-informed  consumers.  Having  had  its 
albumen  and  other  valuable  matters  removed  by  a  cold  solution  of  common  salt,  tbe 
junk  is  next  deprived  of  its  gelatine  and  osmazome,  by  the  action  of  boiling  water  ; 
and  this  gelatine,  which,  with  the  kreatine  and  lactic  acid,  would  greatly  facilitate  the 
process  of  digestion,  is  thrown  away  as  worthless ;  and  nothing  but  a  bard  mass  of  fibrine, 
scarcely,  if  at  all,  susceptible  of  assimilation  by  the  powers  of  the  animal  economy,  remains 
to  give  the  appearance  of  food  to  the  product,  and,  as  it  were,  keep  the  word  of  promise 
to  the  eye,  **  to  break  it  to  the  hope."  Tbe  following  quotation  from  Liebig's  ReMetarhu 
on  the  CAtmhlty  of  Food,  may  fitly  occupy  a  place  here.  **  It  is  obvious,  that  if  flesh 
employed  as  food  is  again  to  become  flesh  in  the  body — if  it  is  to  retain  the  power  of 
re-producing  itself  in  its  original  condition — none  of  the  constituents  of  raw  flesh  ought 
to  be  withdrawn  from  it  during  its  preparation  for  food.  If  its  consumption  be 
altered  in  any  way  — if  one  of  the  constituents  which  belong  essentially  to  its  consti- 
tution be  removed — a  corresponding  variation  must  take  place  in  the  power  of  that  piece 
of  flesh  to  reassume,  in  the  living  body,  the  original  form  and  quality  on  which  ita 
properties  in  the  living  organisnn  depend.**  It  follows  from  this,  that  boiled  flesh,  when 
eaten  wUkout  the  soup  formed  in  boiling  it,  ia  so  much  the  Uu  adapted  for  nutrition, 
the  greater  the  quantity  of  water  in  which  it  has  been  boiled,  and  the  longer  the  dur»- 
tion  of  the  boiling. 

Under  such  circumstances,  we  cannot  wonder  that  in  spite  of  the  acknowledged  purity 
of  sea-water,  diwase  to  a  larg^  extent  should  prevail  in  our  Navy,  and  that  when  any 
active  malady  makes  its  appearance,  tbe  mortality  sliould  greatly  exceed  that  of  the 
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«rmy  under  similar  circuipstanceii.  This  is  a  more  natural  sequence  of  the  system  pur- 
sued with  regard  to  provisions ;  and  so  fiir  from  abandoning  altogether  the  employment 
of  preserved  meats  from  the  casual  putrefaction  of  a  few  cases,  it  seems  to  us  that  a  wise 
government  would  rather  seek  to  run  all  this  inconvenience,  by  calling  in  the  aid  of 
science,  than  fall  back  into  a  supine  condition,  when  the  interest  of  the  nation  so  loudly 
calls  for  activity.  After  all,  however,  we  can  find  no  proof  that  these  preservfd  pro- 
visions have  failed,  except  in  the  case  of  Goldner ;  for  there  are  many  other  manufac- 
turers, both  in  this  country  and  in  France,  whose  productions  no  more  warrant  the  ban 
of  exclusion,  than  a  trifling  accident  deserves  to  be  deemed  a  deliberate  crime.  Jf 
fiulure  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  interdicting  further  operations,  how  shall  we  account  for 
the  persevering  assiduity  of  our  dock-yard  authorities  in  respect  to  ship-building  ?  We 
sincerely  hope  that  the  parliamentary  committee,  now  sitting,  will  not  separate  until  the 
whole  subject  of  preserved  provisions  has  been  fuUy  and  impartially  investigated  in  all  its 
details. 

MEDALS.     For  their  composition,  see  BaoNxx  and  Coppxa. 

The  Industrial  Exhibition  of  IS.*!!  has  called  into  requisition,  among  others,  the 
skilled  labour  of  the  medallist  die-ainker.  As  a  consequence,  medals  of  all  kinds  and 
prices  are  being  produced.  A  medal  die  is  thus  formed : — Steel  of  an  uniform  texture 
and  kind  being  selected,  it  is  forged,  softened  by  annealing,  and  the  fiice  and  check  for 
the  collar  turned.  The  design  approved  of,  the  die.sinker  proceeds  to  cut  away  those 
parts  of  the  greatest  depth  by  means  of  small  chisels:  the  more  minute  details  are 
taken  out  by  gravers,  chisel-edged,  and  gauged  steel  tools  fitted  into  wood  handles  very 
short,  and  to  fit  the  palm  of  the  band.  As  the  work  proceeds,  proofs  are  taken  in  wai ; 
when  defective  in  form,  the  cutting  is  corrected,  deficient  in  relief,  it  is  sunk  deeper.  It 
will  of  course  be  borne  in  mind  that,  what  will  be  relievo  in  the  medal,  is  intajrlio  in 
the  dye.  The  inscription  is  introduced  by  means  of  small  letter-punches.  Then  follows 
the  hardening  of  the  dye,  a  stage  of  the  business  the  most  critical,  as  a  defect  in  the 
steel  will  at  once  be  made  apparent  thereby,  and  the  labour  of  months  rendered  useless 
in  a  few  minutes.  If  the  die  endures  this,  it  has  only  another  test,  viz.,  the  making  of 
a  *•*  hub,**  or  copy  of  the  die  in  steel,  and  used  for  the  correction  of  the  duplicate  copies 
of  the  die.  The  danger  in  this  ease  arises  from  the  want  of  uniformity  of  hardness.  If 
irregular,  one  portion  of  the  die  must  suflTer,  and  become  valueless. 

Medal-making  or  stamping  is  thus  carried  on  ;  —  The  press  connsts  of  a  large  and 
close  threaded  screw,  to  the  top  of  which  a  large  wheel  is  attached  horizontally.  The 
bed  of  the  press  is  fitted  with  screws  to  secure  the  die  in  its  place ;  when  this  is  done 
the  collar  which  gives  the  thickness  of  the  medal  is  fitted  on,  the  die  forming  the 
reverse  of  the  medal  is  attached  to  the  screw ;  a  blank  (a  piece  of  metal  cut  out  to 
form  the  medal)  is  then  introduced.  Motion  is  imparted  to  the  wheel,  which  operates 
on  the  screw;  a  blow  is  given,  and  if  the  impression  is  soft  and  shallow,  a  medal  is 
produced  ;  but  if  deep,  repeated  blows  are  given  to  bring  the  impression  up.  When 
bronze  or  »ilver  is  the  material  in  which  the  medal  is  to  be  produced,  as  many  as  20  or 
even  30  blows  are  necessary.  The  medal  is  then  taken  out  of  the  press,  the  edge  turned, 
and  the  operation  is  complete. 

By  collar  die,  is  meant  tliat  portion  which  gives  the  thickness  to  the  medal  or  coin 
to  be  struck.  All  medal  dies  are  of  three  parts,  viz.,  the  reverse,  observe,  and  collar. 
Tlte  smaller  class  of  dies  are  cut  in  steel  entirely,  the  larger  kinds  for  brass  foundry  and 
other  purposes  are  ''laid*'  or  covered  with  steel  on  a  foundation  of  iron.  When 
indentations  occur,  the  die  is  what  is  called  "  fullered,"  or  hollowed,  and  the  steel 
follows  the  same  in  a  parallel  thickness. 

MEERSCHAUM  (Germ.  ;  sea-frotk,  Eng.  ;  Ecunu  de  Mer,  Magn£*ie  earhonatSe 
BiUeifirt^  Fr.),  is  a  white  mineral,  of  a  somewhat  earthy  appearance,  always  soft,  but 
dry  to  the  touch,  and  adhering  to  the  tongue.  Specific  gravity,  2*6  to  3*4;  afibrds 
water  by  calcination ;  fuses  with  difliculty  at  the  blowpipe  into  a  white  enamel ;  and  is 
acted  upon  by  acids.  It  consists,  according  to  Klaproth,  of  silica,  41  *5 ;  magnesia, 
18*25;  water  and  carbonic  acid,  39.  Other  analysta  give,  silica  50,  magnesia  25, 
water  25.  It  occurs  in  veins  or  kidney-shaped  nodules,  among  rocks  of  serpentine,  at 
Egribos,  in  the  island  of  Negropont,  Eski-Schehir  in  Anatolia,  Brussa  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Olympus,  at  Baldissero  in  Piedmont,  in  the  serpentine  veins  of  Cornwall,  &c. 

When  first  dug  up,  it  is  soft,  greasy,  and  lathers  like  soap ;  and  is  on  that  account 
used  by  the  Tartars  in  washing  their  linen.  The  well-known  Turkey  tobacco-pipes 
are  made  from  it,  by  a  process  analogous  to  that  for  making  pottery  ware.  The  bowls 
of  the  pipes,  when  imported  into  Germany,  are  prepared  for  sale  by  soaking  them  first 
in  tallow,  then  in  wax,  and  finally  by  polishing  them  with  shave-grass. 

MELLITE.  (Eng.  and  Fr.  ;  Honigstein,  Germ.)     See  Honststonk. 

MELLITIC  ACID,  which  is  associated  with  alumina  in  the  preceding  mineral, 
crystallizes  in  small  colourless  needles,  is  without  smell,  of  a  strongly  acid  taste,  per- 
manent in  the  air,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  as  also  in  boiling  hot  ^ncentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  but  is  decomposed  by  hot  nitric  acid,  and  consisU  of  50*21  carbon,  and 
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49'79  oiygen.  It  is  carbonized  at  a  red  heat,  without  the  production  (tf  ally  inflam- 
mable oiL 

MELLON,  it  a  new  compound  of  carbon  and  axote,  discovered  by  M.  Liebig,  by 
heating  bi-sulpho-cyanide  of  mercury.  The  mellon  remains  at  the  bottom  of  the  retort 
under  the  form  of  a  yellow  powder. 

MENACIIANITE,  an  ore  c€titamuiih  found  in  the  bed  of  a  rivulet  which  flows 
into  the  valley  M«nf^»an,  in  Cornwall. 

MERCURY  or  QUICKSILVER.  This  metal  U  distinguished  by  its  fluidity  at 
common  temperatures;  its  density  ■■  IS-S',  its  silver  blue  lustre;  and  its  extreme 
mobility.  A  cold  of  3SP  below  sero  of  Fahrenheit,  or  —  40^  cent,  is  required  for  its 
congelation,  in  which  state  its  density  is  increased  in  the  proportion  of  10  to  9,  or  it 
becomes  of  spec  grav.  15*0.  At  a  temperature  of  656^  F.  it  boils  and  distils  off  in  an 
elastic  vapour ;  which,  being  condensed  by  cold,  forms  purified  mercury. 

Mercury  combines  with  great  readiness  with  certain  metals,  as  gold,  silver,  sine,  tin, 
and  bismuth,  forming,  in  certain  proportions,  fluid  solutions  of  these  metals.  Such 
mercurial  alloys  are  called  amafyam».  This  property  Im  extensively  employed  in  many 
arts ;  as  in  extracting  gold  and  nlver  from  their  ores ;  in  gilding,  plating,  inaking  look- 
ing-glasses,  &c.  Humboldt  estimates  at  16,000  quintals,  of  100  lbs.  each,  the  quantity 
-  of  mercury  annually  employed  at  his  visit  to  America,  in  the  treatment  of  the  mines  of 
New  Spain ;  three-fourths  of  which  came  from  European  mines. 

The  mercurial  ores  may  be  divided  into  four  species :  .— 

1 .  Native  qwektiloer.  —  It  occurs  in  most  of  the  mines  of  the  other  mercurial  ores,  in 
the  form  of  small  drops  attached  to  the  rocks,  or  lodged  in  the  crevices  of  other  ores. 

2.  Argental  mercury^  or  native  eilver  amalffam.  —  It  has  a  silver-white  colour,  and  Li 
more  or  less  sofl,  according  to  the  proportion  which  the  mercury  bears  to  tlie  silver. 
Its  density  is  sometimes  so  high  as  14.  A  moderate  heat  dissipates  the  mercury,  and 
leaves  the  silver.  Klaproth  states  its  constituents  at  silver  36,  and  mercury  64,  in  100; 
but  Cordier  makes  them  to  be,  27)  silver,  and  72{  mercury.  It  occurs  crystallised  in  a 
variety  of  forms.  It  has  been  found  in  the  territory  of  Deux- Fonts,  at  Rosenau  and 
Niderstana,  in  Hungary,  in  a  canton  of  Tyrol,  at  Sahlberg  in  Sweden,  at  Kolyvan  in 
Siberia,  and  at  Allemont  in  Dauphiny ;  in  small  quantity  at  Almaden  in  Spain,  and  at 
Idria  in  Carniola.  By  the  chemical  union  of  the  mercury  with  the  silver,  the  amalgam, 
which  should  by  calculation  have  a  spec  grav.  of  only  12*5,  acquires  that  of  14*11, 
according  to  M.  Cordier. 

3.  Sulphuret  of  mercury,  commonly  called  Cinnabar,  is  a  red  mineral  of  various 
shades ;  burning  at  the  blowpifie  with  a  blue  flame,  volatilizing  entirely  with  the  smell 
of  burning  sulplmr,  and  giving  a  quicksilver  coating  to  a  plate  of  copper  held  in  the 
fumes.  Even  the  powder  of  cinnabar  rubbed  on  copper  whitens  it  Its  density  varies 
from  6*9  to  1 0*2.  It  becomes  negatively  electrical  by  friction.  Analysed  by  Klaprotli, 
it  was  found  to  consist  of  mercury  84*5,  sulphur  14*75.  Its  composition,  viewed  as  a 
bisulpburpt  of  mercury,  is,  mercury  86*2,  sulphur  1 3*8.  Tlie  finest  crystals  of  sulphuret 
of  mercury  come  from  China,  and  Almaden  in  Spain.  These  contain,  according  to 
Klaproth,  85  per  cent,  of  mercury. 

A  bituminaue  eulphmret  of  merewy  appears  to  be  the  .base  of  the  great  exploration  of 
Idria ;  it  is  of  a  dark  liver-red  hue ;  and  of  a  slaty  texture,  with  straight  or  twisted 
plates.  It  exists  in  large  masses  in  the  bituminous  schists  of  Idria.  M.  Beurard 
mentions  also  the  locality  of  Munster- Appel,  in  the  duchy  of  Deux- Fonts,  where  the  ore 
includes  impressions  of  fishes,  curiously  spotted  with  cinnabar. 

The  compact  variety  of  the  Idria  ore  seems  very  complex  in  composition,  according 
to  the  following  analysis  of  Klaproth :  —  Mercury,  81  *8 ;  sulphur,  13*75 ;  carbon,  2*3 ; 
silica,  0*65;  alumina,  0*55 ;  oxide  of  iron,  0*20;  copper,  0*02;  water,  0*73;  in  100 
parts.  M.  Beurard  mentions  another  variety  from  the  Palatinate,  which  yields  a  large 
quantity  of  bitumen  by  distillation ;  and  it  was  present  in  all  the  specimens  of  these  ores 
analyzed  by  me  for  the  German  Mines  Company.  At  Idria  and  Almaden  the  sulphurcts 
are  extremely  rich  in  mercury. 

4.  Muriated  mercury,  or  the  Chloride  of  mercury,  commonly  called  Horn  mercury. 
This  ore  occurs  in  very  small  crystals  of  a  pearl- gray  or  greenlsh-gray  colour,  or  in 
small  nipples  which  stud,  like  crystals,  the  cavities,  fissures,  or  geodes  among  the  ferru- 
ginous gangues  of  the  other  ores  oi  mercury.  It  is  brittle,  and  entirely  volatile  at  the 
blowpipe,  characters  which  distinguish  it  from  horn  silver. 

The  geological  position  of  the  mercurial  ores,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  is  in  the  strata 
which  commence  the  scries  of  secondary  formations.  Sometimes  they  are  found  in  the 
red  sandstone  above  the  coal,  as  at  Menildot,  in  the  old  dutehy  of  Deux- Fonts,  at 
Durasno  in  Mexico,  at  Cuen9a  in  New  Granada,  at  Cerros  de  Gauzan  and  Upar  in 
Feru ;  in  the  subordinate  porphyries,  as  at  Deux- Fonts,  San  Juan  de  la  Chica  in  Peru, 
and  at  Cerro-deUFraile,  near  the  town  of  San- Felipe;  they  occur  also  among  the  strata 
below;  or  subordinate  to  the  calcareous  formation,  called  xechHein,  in  Germany,  or 
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among  the  accompanying  bituminous  schists,  as  at  Idria  in  Carniola;  and,  lastly,  they 
form  muaea  in  the  zechstein  itself.  Thus,  it  appears  that  the  mercurial  deposits  are 
confined  within  very  narrow  geological  limits,  between  the  calcareous  beds  of  zechstein, 
and  the  red  sandstone.  They  occur  at  times  in  carbonaceous  nodules,  derived  from 
the  decomposition  of  mosses  of  various  kinds;  and  the  whole  mercurial  deposit  is  occa- 
lionaUy  covered  with  beds  of  charcoal,  as  at  Durasno. 

They  are  even  sometimes  accompanied  with  the  remuns  of  organic  bodies,  such  as 
casts  ojf  fishes,  fossil  shells,  silicified  wood,  and  true  coal.  The  last  fact  has  been 
observed  at  Potsberg,  in  the  works  of  Drey-Koenigssug,  by  M.  Brongniart.  These 
sandstones,  bituminous  schists,  and  indurated  clays,  contain  mercury  both  in  the  state  of 
sulphuret  and  in  the  native  form.  They  are  more  or  less  penetrated  with  the  ore,  form- 
ing sometimes  numerous  beds  of  very  great  thickness ;  while,  in  the  more  antlent  or 
the  primitive  formations,  these  ores  exist  only  in  very  small  quantity  associated  with  tin. 
Mercury  is,  generally  speaking,  a  metal  sparingly  distributed  in  nature,  and  its  mines 
are  very  rare. 

The  great  exploitations  of  Idria  in  Friuli,  in  the  county  of  Goritx,  were  discovered  in 
1497,  and  the  principal  ore  mined  there  is  the  bituminous  sulphuret.  The  workings 
of  this  mine  have  been  pushed  to  the  depth  of  280  yards.  The  product  in  quicksilver 
might  easily  amount  annually  to  6000  metric  quintals  «  600  tons  British ;  but,  in 
order  to  uphold  the  price  of  the  metal,  the  Austrian  government  has  restricted  the  pro- 
duction to  150  tons.  Thememorablefireof  1803  was  most  disastrous  to  these  mines.  It 
was  extinguished  only  by  drowning  all  the  underground  workings.  The  sublimed 
mercury  in  this  catastrophe  occasioned  diseases  and  nervous  tremblings  to  more  than 
900  persons  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Pliny  has  recorded  two  interesting  fiicts :  1.  that  the  Greeks  imported  red  cinnabar 
from  Almaden  700  years  before  the  Christian  era;  and  2.  that  Rome,  in  his  time,  annu- 
ally received  700,000  pounds  from  the  same  mines.  Since  1827,  they  have  produced 
22,000  ewts.  of  mercury  every  year,  with  a  corps  of  700  miners  and  200  smelters ;  and, 
indeed,  the  veins  are  so  extremely  rich,  that  though  they  have  been  worked  pretty  con- 
stantly during  so  many  centuries,  the  mines  have  hardly  reached  the  depth  of  330  yards, 
or  something  less  than  1000  feet.  The  lode  actually  under  exploration  is  from  14  to 
16  yards  thick,  and  it  becomes  thicker  still  at  the  crossing  of  the  veins.  The  totality  of 
the  ore  is  extracted.  It  yields  in  their  smelting  works  only  10  per  cent  upon  an 
average,  but  there  is  no  doubt,  from  the  analysb  of  the  ores,  that  nearly  one  half  of  the 
quicksilver  is  lost,  and  dispersed  in  the  air,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  workmen's  health, 
in  consequence  of  the  barbarous  apparatus  of  aludels  employed  in  its  sublimation ;  an 
apparatus  which  has  remained  without  any  material  change  for  the  better  since  the  days 
of  the  Moorish  dominion  in  Spain.  M.  Le  Play,  the  eminent  Tngeniettrda  Mines,  who  pub- 
lished, in  a  recent  volume  of  the  Annales  des  Mines,  his  IHniraire  to  Almaden,  says, 
that  the  mercurial  contents  of  the  ores  are  notabUment  pivs  eleveeg  than  the  product. 

These  veins  extend  all  the  way  from  the  town  of  Chillon  to  Almadenqjos.  Upon 
the  borders  of  the  streamlet  Balde  Azogues,  a  black  slate  is  also  mined  which  is  abun- 
dantly impregnated  with  metallic  mercury.  The  ores  are  treated  in  13  double  fur- 
naces, which  1  shall  presently  .describe.  **  Lie  mercure,**  says  M.  Le  Play,  **  a  sur  la 
sant^  des  ouvriers  la  plus  foneste  influence,  et  1*  on  ne  pent  se  d^fendre  d*  un  sentiment 
p^nible  en  voyant  V  empressement  aveo  lequel  des  jeunes  gens,  pleins  de  force  et  de 
sant^,  se  disputent  la  fiiveur  d*  aller  chercher  dans  les  mines,  des  maladies  cruelles,  et 
souvent  une  mort  pr^matur^.  La  population  des  mineurs  d' Almaden  m^ritent  le  plus 
haut  interet.**  These  victims  of  a  deplorable  mismanagement  are  described  as  being  a 
laborious,  simple-minded,  virtuous  race  of  beings,  who  are  thus  condemned  to  breathe 
an  atmosphere  impregnated  for  and  near  wi^  the  fumes  of  a  volatile  poison,  which 
the  lessons  of  science,  as  I  shall  presently  demonstrate,  might  readily  repress,  with  the 
effect  of  not  only  protecting  the  health  of  the  population,  but  of  vastly  augmenting  the 
revenues  of  the  state. 

These  celebrated  mines,  near  to  which  lie  those  of  Iau  Cu^ku  and  of  AlmadenefoSf 
were  known  to  the  Romans.  After  having  been  the  property  of  the  reli^ous  knights  of 
Calatrava,  who  had  asasted  in  expelling  the  Moors,  they  were  farmed  off  to  the  celebrated 
Fngger  merchants  of  Augsbouxg;  and  afterwards  explored  on  account  of  the  government, 
from  the  date  of  1645  till  the  present  time.  Their  produce  was^  till  very  lately, 
entirely  appropriated  to  the  treatment  of  the  gold  and  silver  ores  of  the  new  world. 

The  mines  of  the  PakUtnatty  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  though  they 
do  not  approach  in  richness  and  importance  to  those  of  Idria  and  Almaden,  merit, 
however,  all  the  attention  of  the  government  that  forms  them  out.  They  are  numerous, 
and  varied  in  geological  position.  Those  of  Drey-Koenigszug,  at  Potsbeig,  near 
Kussel,  deserve  particular  notice.  The  workings  have  reached  a  depth  of  more  than 
220  yards ;  the  ore  being  a  sandstone  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphuret  of  mercury. 
The  produce  of  these  mines  is  estimated  at  about  30  tons  per  annum. 
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There  are  also  in  Hungary,  Bohemia,  and  several  other  parts  of  Germany,  some 
inconsiderable  exploitations  of  morcury,  tlie  total  produce  of  which  is  valued  at  about 
SO  or  40  tons  on  an  average  of  several  years. 

The  mines  of  Guancavelica,  in  Peru,  are  the  more  interesting,  as  their  products  are 
directly  employed  in  treating  the  ores  of  gold  and  silver,  which  abound  in  that  portion 
of  America.  These  quicksilver  mines,  explored  since  1570,  produced,  up  to  1800, 
53,700  tons  of  that  metal ;  but  the  actual  produce  of  the  explorations  of  these  countries 
was,  according  to  Helms,  about  the  beginning  of  this  century,  from  170  to  180  tons 
per  annum. 

In  1782  recourse  was  had  by  the  South  American  miners  to  the  mercury  extracted 
in  the  province  of  Yun-nan,  in  China. 

The  metallurgic  treatment  of  the  quicksilver  ores  is  tolerably  ?nmplo.  In  general, 
when  the  sulphuret  of  mercury,  the  most  common  ore,  has  been  pulverized,  and  some- 
times washed,  it  is  introduced  into  retorts  of  cast  iron,  sheet  iron,  or  even  stoneware,  in 
mixture  with  an  equal  weight  of  quicklime.  These  retorts  are  arranged  in  various 
ways. 

Prior  to  the  17th  century,  the  method  called  per  descensum  was  the  only  one  m  use 
for  distilling  mercury;  and  it  was  effected  by  means  of  two  earthen  pots  adjusted 
over  each  other.  The  upper  pot,  filled  with  ore,  and  closed  at  the  top,  was  covered  over 
with  burning  fuel;  and  the  mercurial  vapours  expelled  by  the  heat,  passed  down 
through  small  holes  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  to  be  condensed  in  another  vessel  placed 
below.  However  convenient  this  apparatus  might  be,  on  account  of  the  facility  of 
transporting  it,  wherever  the  ore  was  found,  its  inefficiency  and  the  losses  it  occasioned 
were  eventually  recognized.  Hence,  before  1635,  some  smelting  works  of  the  Pala- 
tinate had  given  up  the  method  per  desccMum,  which  was,  however,  still  retained  in 
Idria;  and  they  substituted  for  it  the  furnaces  called  galleries.  At  first  earthenware 
retorts  were  employed  in  these  furnaces ;  but  they  were  soon  succeeded  by  iron  retorts. 
In  the  Palatinate  this  mode  of  operating  is  still  in  use.  At  Idria,  in  the  year  1750, 
a  great  distillatory  apparatus  was  establi^ed  for  the  treatment  of  the  mercurial  ores,  in 
imitation  ot  those  which  previously  existed  at  Almaden,  in  Spain,  and  called  a!udel- 
Jumace$.  But,  since  1 794,  these  aludcls  have  been  suppressed,  and  new  distillatory 
apparatus  have  been  constructed  at  Idria,  remarkable  only  for  their  magnitude;  exceed- 
ing, in  this  respect,  every  other  metallurgic  erection. 

There  exist,  therefore,  three  kinds  of  apparatus  for  the  distillation  of  mercury :  1 .  the 
furnace  called  9l  gallery ;  2.  the  furnace  with  alvdeUi  and  3.  the  large  aj^pcuxUus  of 
Xdria.     I  shall  describe  each  of  these  briefly,  in  succession. 

1.  Furnace  called  Gallery  of  the  Palatinate.  —  The  construction  of  this  furnace  is 
disposed  so  as  to  contain  four  ranges,  a  a',  b  6',  of  large  retorts,  styled  cucurbits,  of  cast 
iron,  in  which  the  ore  of  mercury  is  subjected  to  distillation.  This  arrangement  is 
shewn  \nfig.  889- ,  which  presents  a  vertical  section  in  the  line  a  fr  of  the  ground  plan, 
fig.  890.  In  the  ground  plan,  the  roof  ee'  of  tlie  furnace  {fig.  889.)  is  supposed  to  be 
lifted  off,  in  order  to  shew  the  disposition  of  the  four  ranges  of  cucurbits  upon  the  grate 
c/,/^«.  839,  890.,  which  receives  the  pit-coal  employ^  as  fuel.  Under  this  grate 
extends  an  ash-pit  d.  Fig.  891.,  which  exhibits  an  elevation  of  the  furnace,  points  out 
this  ash-pit,  as  well  as  one  of  the  two  doors  c,  by  which  the  fuel  is  thrown  upon  the  grate 

ef.  Openings  e  e,  (Jig.  889. )  are 
left  over  the  top  arch  of  the  fur. 
nace,  whereby  the  draught  of  air 
may  receive  a  suitable  direction. 
The  grate  of  the  fire-place  ex- 
tends over  the  whole  length  of 
the  furnace,  fig.  890.,  from  the 
door  c  to  the  door  f^  situated  at 
the  opposite  extremity.  The 
furnace  called  gallery  includes 
commonly  30  cucurbits,  and  in 
some  establishments  even  52. 
Into  each  are  introduced  firom 
56  to  70  pounds  of  ore,  and  1 5  to 
18  pounds  of  quicklime,  a  mix- 
ture which  fills  no  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  cucurbit;  to 
the  neck  a  stoneware  receiver  is 
adapted,  containing  water  to  half 
its  height.  The  fire,  at  first  moderate,  is  eventually  pushed  till  the  cucurbits  are  red 
hot  Tlie  operation  being  concluded,  the  contents  of  Uie  receivers  are  poured  out  into 
a  M'ooden  howl  placed  upon  a  plank  above  a  bucket ;  the  quickalver  fiills  to  the  bottom 
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of  the  bowl,  and  the  water  draws  over  the  biack  nurcury,  for  so  the  substance  that  coots 
the  inside  of  the  receivers  u  called.  This  is  considered  to  be  a  mixture  of  sulphuret 
and  oxide  of  mercury.  The  black  mercury t  taken  out  of  the  tub  and  dried,  is  distilled 
anew  with  excess  of  Ume ;  after  which  the  residuum  m  the  retorts  is  thrown  away,  as 
useless. 

Aluddfumacct  of  Abnadcn.  —  Fig$,  892.  and  893.  represent  the  great  furnaces  with 
aludels  in  use  at  Almaden,  and  anciently  in  Idria  ;  for  between  the  two  establishments 
there  was  in  &ct  little  difference  before  the  year  1794.  Figt.  892.  and  895.  present  two 
vertical  sections  ;^y«.  893.  and  894.  are  two  plans  of  two  similar  furnaces,  conjoined  in 

one  body  of  brickwork.  In  the  four 
figures  the  following  objects  are  to  be 
remarked ;  a  door  a,  by  which  the  wood 
is  introduced  into  the  fire-place  h.  This 
is  perforated  with  holes  for  the  passage 
of  air ;  the  ash-pit  c,  is  seen  beneath. 
An  upper  chamber  d,  contains  the  mer- 
curial ores  distributed  upon  open  arches, 
which  form  the  perforated  sole  of  this 
chamber.  Immediately  over  these 
arches,  there  are  piled  up  in  a  dome 
form,  large  blocks  of  a  limestone,  very 
poor  in  quicksilver  ore;  above  these 
are  laid  blocks  of  a  smaller  size,  then 
r  ores  of  rather  inferior  quality,  and 
stamped  ores  mixed  with  richer  mine- 
rals. Lastly,  the  whole  is  covered  up 
with  soft  bricks,  formed  of  clay  kneaded 
nqilg:,7,™;rr;ri5^irnrr.g^J|^^  with  zchUch,  and  with  small  pieces  of 

ti#J  13rr:"::!::dfc^"r":-^:^  sulphuret  of  mercury.     Six  ranges  of 

aludels  or  stoneware  tubes//  of  a  pear 
shape,  luted  together  with  clay,  are 
mounted  in  front  of  each  of  the  two 
furnaces,  on  a  double  sloping  terrace, 
having  in  its  lowest  middle  line  two 
gutters  <  o,  a  little  inclined  towards  the  intermediate  wall  m.  In  each  range  the  aludel 
placed  at  the  line  tmv  of  fig.  893.,  that  is  to  say  at  the  lowest  point,  g,  fig*,  892.  895.,  is 

894 
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pierced  with  a  hole.     Thereby  the  mercury  which  had  been  volatilized  in  d;  if  it  be 
already  condensed  by  the  cooling  in  the  series  of  aludels  fg^  may  pass  into  the  corres- 


ponding gutter,  next  into  the  hole  m,  fig.  893.,  and  after  that  into  the  wooden  pipes 
h  hf^  fig,  892.,  which  conduct  it  across  the  masonry  of  the  terrace  into  cisterns  filled  with 
water;  see  q^fig.  894.,  which  is  the  plan  of>^.  895. 

The  portion  of  mercury  not  condensed  in  the  range  of  aludels,  /y,  whieh  is  the  most 
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oansiderable,  goes  in  the  state  of  vapour,  into  a  ehamber  k ;  but  in  passing  under  a 
partition  //,  a  certain  portion  is  deposited  in  a  cistern  t,  filled  with  wnter.  The  greater 
part  of  the  vapours  diffused  in  the  chamber  k'  is  thereby  condensed,  and  the  mercury 
falls  down  upon  the  two  inclined  planes  which  form  its  bottom.  What  may  still  exist 
as  vapour  passes  into  an  upper  chamber  k\  by  a  small  chimney  m.  On  one  of  \he  sides 
of  this  chamber  there  is  a  shutter  which  may  be  opened  at  pleasure  from  below  upwards, 
and  beneath  this  shutter,  there,  is  a  gutter  into  which  a  notable  quantity  of  mercury 
collects.  Much  of  it  is  also  found  condensed  in  the  aludels.  These  (acts  prove  thai 
this  process  has  inconveniences,  which  have  been  tried  to  be  remedied  by  the  more 
ei tensive  but  rather  unchemical  grand  apparatus  of  Idria. 

Details  of  the  aludel  apparatus  :  25  are  set  in  each  of  the  IS  ranges,  seen  in/y.  894. 
constituting  300  pear-shaped  stoneware  vessels,  open  at  both  ends,  being  merely  thrust 
into  one  another,  and  luted  with  loam.  What  a  multitude  of  joints,  of  which  a  great 
many  must  be  continually  giving  way  by  the  shrinkage  of  the  luting,  whereby  the 
mercurial  fumes  will  escape  with  great  loss  of  product,  to  poison  the  air ! 

a,  is  the  door  of  the  fire-place ;  e,  the  perforated  arches  upon  which  the  ore  is  piled  in 
the  chamber  e,  through  the  door  d,  and  an  orifice  at  top ;  the  latter  being  closed  during 
the  distillation  ;  //are  vents  for  conducting  the  mercurial  vapours  into  two  chambers  i, 
separated  by  a  triangular  body  of  masonry  m  n  ;  A  is  the  smoke  chimney  of  the  fire-place ; 
oo,  are  the  ranges  of  aludels,  in  connection  with  the  chamber  t,  which  are  laid  slantingly 
towards  the  gutter  g,  upon  the  double  inclined  plane  terrace,  and  terminate  in  the 
chamber  h  g ;  this  being  surmounted  by  two  chimneys  L  The  mercury  is  collected  in 
these  aludels  and  in  the  basins  at  g  and  p.  Jig.  894.  r  is  a  thin  stone  partition  set 
up  between  the  two  principal  walls  of  each  of  the  furnaces,  v  is  the  stair  of  the  aludel 
terrace,  leading  to  the  platform  which  surmounts  the  furnace ;  z  is  a  gutter  for  conducting 
away  the  rains  which  may  fall  upon  the  buildings. 

Great  apparatta  of  Idria,  —  Before  entering  into  details  of  this  laboratory,  it  will  not 
be  useless  to  recapitulate  the  mctallurgic  classification  of  the  ores  treated  in  it.  1.  the 
ores  in  large  blocks,  fragments,  or  shivers,  whose  size  varies  from  a  cubic  foot  to  that  of 
a  nut.     2.   The  smaller  ores,  from  the  size  of  a  nut  to  that  of  grains  of  dust. 

The  first  class  of  large  ores  comprises  three  subdivisions,  namely  ;  a,  blocks  of  metal- 
liferous rocks,  which  is  the  most  abundant  and  the  poorest  species  of  ore,  affording  only 
one  per  cent,  of  mercury  ;  b,  the  massive  sulphuret  of  mercury,  the  richest  and  rarest 
ore,  yielding  80  per  ecTit.  when  it  is  picked ;  c,  the  fragments  or  splinters  proceeding 
from  the  breaking  and  sorting,  and  which  vary  in  value,  from  1  to  40  per  cent. 

The  second  cbss  of  small  ores  comprises ;  d,  the  fragments  or  shivers  extracted  firom 
the  mine  in  the  state  of  little  pieces,  affording  from  10  to  12  per  cent,  ;  e,  the  kernels  of 
ore,  separated  on  the  sieve,  yielding  32  per  cent ;  /,  the  sands  and  paste  called  sehHch^ 
obtained  in  the  treatment  of  the  poorert  ores,  by  means  of  the  stamps  and  washing 
tables;  100  parts  of  this  tchlich  give  at  least  8  of  quicksilver. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  apparatus  is  indicated  hy  Jigs.  896,  897.  and  898.     Fig.  898. 


896 


represents  the  exterior,  but  only  one 
hiUf,  which  is  enough,  as  it  resembles 
exactly  the  other,  which  is  not  shown. 
In  these  three  figures  the  following  ob- 
jects may  be  distinguished ;  Jigt.  896, 
897.,  a,  door  of  the  fire-place;  6,  the 
furnace  in  which  beech-wood  is  burned 
mixed  with  a  little  fir-wood ;  e,  door 
of  the  ash-pit,  extended  beneath ;  d, 
a  space  in  which  the  ores  are  deposited  upon  the  seven  arches,  1.  to  7.,  as  indicated  in 
fig»,  896.  and  899.  ;  ee,  brick  tunnels,  by  which  the  smoke  of  the  fuel  and  the  vapours 
of  merciury  pass,  on  the  one  side,  into  successive  chambers/  k. 


fg h  ij kl are  ipasss^es  which  permit  the  circulation  of  the  vapours  from  the  furnace 
a  6  c  d,  to  the  chimneys  / 1.    Fig$.  896.  and  897.  exhibit  clearly  the  distribution  of  these 
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openings  on  each  side  of  the  same  furnace,  and  in  each  half  of  tlie  apparatus,  which  is 
double,  as  fig,  897.  shows;  the  spaces  without  letters  being  in  every  respect  similar  to 
the  spaces  mentioned  below.    Fig*  897.  is  double  the  scale  of^^.  896  • 

m  m',  fig,  897.,  are  basins  of  reception,  distributed  before  the  doors  of  each  of  the 
chambers  fk  f  A'.  The  condensed  mercury  which  flows  out  of  the  chambers  is  conveyed 
thither,  nii'  is  a  trench  into  which  the  mercury,  after  being  lifted  into  the  basins  m,  is 
poured,  so  that  it  may  run  towards  a  common  chamber  o,  in  the  sloping  direction 
indicated  by  the  arrows,  o  leads  to  the  chamber  where  the  mercury  is  received  into  a 
porphyry  trough ;  out  of  which  it  is  laded  and  packed  up  in  portions  of  50  or  100  lbs. 
in  sheep-skins  prepared  with  alum,  pj^tfig'  t<96»  •re  vaulted  arches,  through  which  a 
circulation  may  go  on  round  the  furnace  ahed^on  the  ground  leveL  q  t(  are  the  vaults 
of  the  upper  stories,  r  i^,  Hg.  898*  >  vaulu  which  permit  access  to  the  tunnels  t'  e*, 
/^.  896. 

t  tt  and  t  ft  fig.  898.,  are  the  doors  of  the  chambera/ A  and/'  V,  These  openings  arc 
shut  during  the  distillation  by  wooden  doors  faced  with  iron,  and  luted  with  a  mortar  of 
clay  and  lime.     « i^  is  ihe  door  of  the  vaults  1.  to  7.  of  the  furqace  represented  in 
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fig,  896.  These  openings  are  hermetically  shut,  like  the  preceding,  v.  ^tfig,  896.,  9rt 
superior  openings  of  the  chambers,  closed  during  the  operation  by  luted  plugs ;  they  are 
opened  afterwards  to  fiicilitate  the  cooling  of  the  apparatus,  and  to  collect  the  mercurial 
soot.  X  y  Xt  fig,  899.,  are  floors  which  correspond  to  the  doors  «  k'  of  the  vaults  1.  to  7., 
fig,  898.  These  floors  are  reached  by  stairs  set  up  in  the  different  parts  of  the  building, 
which  contains  the  whole  apparatus. 

On  the  lower  arches  the  largest  blocks  of  metalliferous  rock  are  laid ;  over  these  the 
less  bulky  fragments  are  arranged,  which  are  covered  with  the  shivers  and  pieces  of  less 
dimension.  On  the  middle  vaults,  the  small  ore  is  placed,  distributed  into  cylindrical 
pipkins  of  earthenware,  of  10  inches  diameter  and  5  inches  depth.  The  upper  vaults 
receive  likewise  pipkins  filled  with  the  sands  and  pastes  called  sehUeh, 

In  3  hours,  by  the  labour  of  40  men,  the  two  double  sets  of  apparatus  are  charged,  and 
all  the  apertures  are  closed.  A  quick  fire  of  beech- wood  is  then  kindled ;  and  when  the 
whole  mass  has  become  sufficiently  heated,  the  sulphuret  of  mercury  begins  to  vapour- 
ize ;  coming  into  contact  with  the  portion  of  oxygen  which  had  not  been  carbonated, 
by  combustion,  its  sulphur  bums  into  sulphurous  acid,  while  the  mercury  becomes  free, 
passes  with  the  other  vapours  into  the  duunbers  for  condensing  it,  and  precipitates  in  the 
liquid  form  at  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  the  fire-place.  The  walls  of  the  chambers 
and  the  floors,  with  which  their  lower  portion  is  oov^ed,  are  sooa  coated  over  with  a 
black  mercurial  soot,  which,  being  treated  anew,  furnishes  50  per  cent,  of  mercury.  The 
distillation  lasts  from  10  to  12  hours;  during  which  time  the  whole  furnace  is  kept  at 
a  cherry-red  heat.  A  complete  charge  fi>r  the  two  double  apparatus,  consists  of  from 
1000  to  ISOO  ouintals  of  ore,  which  produce  from  80  to  90  quintals  of  running  mercury. 
The  furnace  takes  from  5  or  6  days  to  cool,  aeoordinff  to  the  state  of  the  weather ;  and 
if  to  that  period  be  added  the  time  requisite  for  withdrawing  the  residuums,  and  attend- 
ing to  such  repairs  as  the  fiimace  may  need,  it  is  obvious  Uiat  only  one  ditftilUtion  can 
be  performed  in  the  course  of  a  week. 

In  the  works  of  Idria,  in  1812,  56,696  quintals  and  a  half  of  quicksilver  ores  were 
distilled,  after  undergoing  a  very  carefiil  mechanical  preparation.  They  afforded  4832 
quintals  of  running  mercury ;  a  quantity  corresponding  to  about  8|  per  cent,  at  the 
ore.     These  smelting  works  are  about  180  feet  long  and  30  feet  high. 

Upon  the  preceding  three  systems  of  smelting  mercurial  ores,  I  shall  now  make  some 
observations. 

It  has  been  long  well  known,  that  quicksilver  may  be  most  readily  extracted  from 
dnnabar,  by  heating  it  in  contact  with  quicklime.  The  sulphur  of  the  cinnabar  oom- 
Voi,  II  T 
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bines,  by  virtue  of  a  superior  affinity  with  the  lime,  to  tfao  exdosioii  of  the  qmcksiJvcr, 
to  form  siitphurets  of  lime  and  oaletom,  both  of  whieh  being  fixed  kepartt  remain  in  the 
retort  while  the  mercury  is  volatilised  by  the  heat.  In  a  few  pLaeet,  hammaraehlag,  or 
the  iron  cinder,  driven  off  from  the  blooms  by  tb*  tUting  hammer,  has  been  used  instead 
of  lime  in  the  reduction  of  this  mereurial  ore,  whereby  sulphwous  acid  and  sulphuret 
oF  iron  are  formed. 

The  annual  production  of  the  Bavarian  Rhine  provinoes  hat  been  estimated  at  from 
400  to  550  quintals ;  that  of  Almaden,  in  the  year  16S7,  waa  92,000  quintols ;  and  of 
Idria,  at  present,  is  not  more  than  1500  quintals. 

All  the  plans  hitherto  prescribed  lor  distillinf  the  ora  along  with  quicklime^  are 
remarkably  rude.  In  that  practised  at  Landabeig  by  Obemoachel,  there  is  a  great 
waste  of  labour,  in  diarging  the  numerous  small  ciw«rbits(  there  is  a  great  waste  of 
ftiel  in  the  mode  of  heating  them ;  a  great  waste  of  mercury  by  the  imperfect  luting 
of  the  retorts  to  the  receivers,  as  weU  as  the  imperfect  condensation  of  the  mercuriid 
vapours ;  and  probably  a  eonsiderabk  loat  by  pilfering. 

The  roodes  practised  at  Almaden  and  Idiia  arc,  in  the  greatest  d^ree,  barbarous ; 
the  ores  being  heated  upon  open  arches,  and  the  vapours  attempted  to  be  condensed  by 
enclosing  them  within  brick  or  stone  fend  mortar  walls,  which  can  never  be  rendered 
either  sufficiently  tight  or  oooL 

To  obviate  all  these  inconveniences  and  sources  of  loss,  the  proper  chemical  arrange- 
ments suited  to  the  present  improved  state  of  the  arts  ought  to  be  adopted,  by  which 
labour,  fuel,  and  mercury,  might  all  be  economised  to  the  utmost  eit^t.  The  only 
apparatus  fit  to  be  employed  is  a  series  of  east-iron  cylinder  retorts,  somewhat  like 
those  employed  in  the  coal  gas  works,  but  with  peculiarities  suited  to  the  condensation 
of  the  mercurial  vapours.  Into  each  of  these  retorts,  supposed  to  be  at  lesst  one  foot 
square  in  area,  and  7  feet  long,  6  or  7  cwt  of  a  mixture  of  the  ground  ore  with  the 
quicklime,  may  be  easily  introduced,  from  a  measured  heap,  by  means  of  a  shovel. 
The  specific  ^vity  of  the  cinnabar  being  more  than  6  times  that  of  water,  a  cubic  foot 
of  it  will  weigh  more  than  8|  cwt. ;  but  supposing  the  mixture  of  it  with  quicklime 
(when  the  ore  does  hot  contain  the  calcareous  matter  itself)  to  be  only  thrice  the 
density  of  water,  then  (bur  cubic  feet  might  be  put  into  each  of  the  above  retorts,  and 
still  leave  1|  cubic  feet  of  empty  space  for  the  expansion  of  volume  which  may  take  place 
in  the  decomposition.  The  ore  should  certainly  be  ground  to  a  moderately  fine  powder, 
by  stamps,  iron  cylinders,  or  an  ed^  wheel,  so  that  when  mixed  with  quicklime,  the 
cinnabar  may  be  brought  into  intimate  contact  with  its  decomposer,  otherwise  much 
of  it  will  be  dissipated  unproductively  in  lumes,  for  it  is  extremely  volatile. 

Fi^s,  900,  901,  902.  represent  a  cheap  and  powerful  apparatus  which  I  contrived  at 
the  request  of  the  German  Mines  Company  of  London,  and  which  is  now  mounted  at 
Landftberg,  near  Obermoschel,  in  the  Bavarian  Rhein-Kreis. 

Fig.  900.  is  a  section  parallel  to  the  front  elevation  of  three  arched  benches  of  retorts. 


of  the  sixe  above  specified.  Each  bench  contains  S  retorts,  cf  the  form  n*preeented  by 
a  a  a,  i,  is  the  single  fire-place  or  furnace,  capable  of  giving  adequate  ignition  liy 
coal  or  wood,  to  the  three  retorts.  The  retorts  were  built  up  in  an  excellent  manner, 
by  an  English  mason  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  best  modes  of  erecting  cool-gas 
retorts,  who  was  sent  over  on  purpose.  The  path  of  the  flame  and  smoke  is  precisely 
similar  to  that  represented  in  Jig.  €70,  page  847,  whereby  the  uppermost  retort  Is 
immersed  in  a  bath  of  uniformly  ignited  air,  while  the  currents  reverberated  fh)m  the 
top,  play  round  the  two  undermost  retorts,  in  their  way  to  the  vent-flues  beneath 
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them.     The  botlom  of  the  uppermost  retort  is  protected  from  tlie  direct  impulse  of  the 
flame  by  fire-tilen.    The  dotted  lines  k  k,  show  the  paths  of  the  chimneys  which  rise  at 
the  back  ends  of  the  retorts. 
la  the  section,^.  901.r  a  is  the  body  of  the  retort ;  its  mouth  at  the  right  band  end 

is  shut,  as  usual,  by  a  luted  iron  lid,  secured 
with  a  eroas>bar  and  screw-bolts ;  its  other 
end  is  prolonged  by  a  sloping  pipe  of  oast 
iron,  4  inches  in  diameter,  furnished  with  a 
nofide  hole  at  ii,  closed  with  a  screw  plug. 
I'hrough  this  hole  a  wire  rammer  may 
be  introduced,  to  ascertain  that  the  tube  it 
porvionst  and  to  cleanse  it  from  the  mer- 
curial aooc,  when  thought  necessary,  c,  is 
I  a  cross  swiidn  c^  the  main  condenser,  s^own 
in  a  longxtudLual  section  at  c  c,  Jig.  908. 
_-  This  pipe  is  18  inch<>s  in  diameter,  and 
|l  about  20  feet  long.  At  a  a,  &c#  the  back 
u  ends  of  the  retorts  are  seen,  with  the 
slanting  tubes  ft  6,  &o.,  descending  through 
orifices  in  tlie  upper  surfiiee  of  the  con- 
denser pipe,  and  dipping  their  ends  just 
below  the  water-line  h  t.  g,  m  the  cap  of 
a  water  yalve,  which  removes  all  risk  firom 
sudden  expansion  or  condensation^  The 
condenser  is  placed  within  a  rectangular  trough,  made  either  of  wood  or  stone,  through 
which  a  sufficient  stream  of  water  passes  to  keep  it  perfeotly  cool,  and  repress  every 
trace  of  mercurial  vapoor,  and  it  is  laid  with  a  slight  inclination  from  «  to  A,  so  that  the 
condensed  quicksilver  may  spontaneously  flow  along  its  bottom,  and  pass  through  the 


vertical^  tube  n  into  the  locked  up  iron  chest,  or  magazine  e.  This  tube  n  is  from 
the  iM^nning  closed  at  bottom,  by  immersion  in  a  shallow  iron  cup,  always  filled  with 
mereory.  A  is  a  graduated  gauge  rod,  to  indicate  the  pi^ogiiesdVe  acftumulAtion  of  quick- 
silver in  the  chest,  without  being  under  the  necessity  of  unlocking  it. 

This  air-tight  apparatus  was  erected  some  years  ago,  and  has  been  found  to  act 
perfectly  well ;  I  regret,  however,  that  my  professional  engagemeots  at  home  have  not 
hitherto  permitted  me  to  conduct  iu  operations  personally  for  some  days.  The  average 
samples  of  cinnabar  ore  from  Obermosehel  are  ten  times  poorer  than  those  of  Almaden. 
Were  such  an  apparatus  as  the  above,  with  some  slight  modifications  which  have  lately 
occurred  to  me,  mounted  for  the  Spanish  mines,  I  am  eonfldent  that  their  produce  in 
quicksilver  might  be  nearly  doubled,  with  a  vast  economy  of  fuel,  labour,  and  human 
life.  The  whole  cost  of  the  9  large  retorts,  with  their  condensing  apparatus,  iron 
magazine,  dec,  was  very  little  more  than  two  hundred  potauU  /  As  the  retorts  are  kept 
in  a  state  of  nearly  untform  ignition,  like  those  of  the  gas  works,  neither  they  nor 
the  ftimaces  are  liable  to  be  ii^ured  in  their  joints  by  the  alternate  contractions  and 
-  expansions,  which  they  would  inevitably  suffer  if  allowed  to  cool ;  and  being  always 
ready  heated  to  the  proper  pitch  for  decomposing  the  mercurial  ores,  they  are  capable 
of  working  off  a  charge,  under  skilfril  management,  in  the  course  of  3  hours.  Thus, 
in  24  hours,  with  a  relay  of  labourers,  8  charges  of  at  least  5  cwts.  of  ore  each  might 
be  smelted 9* 3  tons,  with  3  retorts^  and  6  tons  with  9  retorts;  with  a  daily  product 
from  the  rich  ores  of  Almaden,  or  even  Idria,  of  from  12  cwts.  to  20  cwts.  Instead  of 
S  benches  of  3  retorts  each,  I  would  recommend  15  benclies,  containing  45  retorts,  to 
be  erected  for  either  the  Almaden  or  Idria  mines ;  which,  while  they  would  smelt  all 
their  ores,  could  be  got  for  a  sum  not  much  exceeding  1000^  an  outlay  which  they 
would  reimburse  within  a  month  or  two. 

The  following  letter  from  Dr.  Tobin  gives  an  interesting  account  of  tlie  mercurial 
mines  in  California* 

T  2 
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(•Tluit  part  of  Califttink  where  I  have  been  retiding;  and  that  which  I  have  Juat  Yisited. 
eonaists  of  three  long  ranges  of  trapp  mountains,  with  two  wide  valleys  dtYiding  them, 
the  valley  of  the  San  Joaquin,  and  the  valley  of  Santa  Clara.  Near  thia  last  place  are 
the  quieksilver  mines  of  New  Almaden,  where  I  have  been  working.  The  matrix  of  the 
cinnabar  ore  is  the  same  trapp  of  which  the  mountain  ranges  are  eomposed,  and  as  yet 
only  one  great  deposit  of  this  ore  haa  been  found,  though  fmect  of  quicksilver  ores  have 
been  discovered  in  other  places.  The  ores  are  composed  solely  of  sulphureC  of  mercury, 
(averaging  S6  per  cent),  red  oxide  of  iron  and  silica ;  and  had  the  mine  been  properly 
worked  firom  the  oommeneemeBt  almost  any  quantity  of  ore  might  he  extraeCed ;  it  now, 
however,  more  resembles  a  gigantic  rabbit  warren  than  a  mine.  The  owners  have  lately 
sent  out  an  old  German  miner,  an  experienced  and  practical  man,  who,  if  he  stays  here? 
will  eventually  put  it  into  some  kind  of  order.  lu  greatest  depth  is  about  1 50  feet,  and 
the  weekly  extraction  of  ores  varies  from  100  to  150  tons.  Upon  arriving  here  I  Ibund 
the  concern  In  such  a  sute  of  diaorganiiation,  that,  after  waiting  three  months  in  vain, 
and  not  having  received  a  single  cylinder  or  piece  of  machinery,  I  returned  to  Mexico 
to  fetch  up  one  of  the  proprietors.  During  my  absence  the  former  director,  who  in 
his  life  had  never  seen  a  mine,  much  less  smelting  works,  put  up  four  of  the  cylinder*, 
supporting  them  Mlely  upon  their  two  ends  vrithout  any  fire  brick  guards  or  pillanL 
Of  course  when  heated  thev  sunk  or  sagged  in  the  middle.  Upon  my  return  with  one 
of  the  owners,  something  like  order  was  established  by  him,  and  I  got  16  cylinders  at 
work,  producing  MOO  to  1500  Ibe.  daily.  The  result  to  me  was  satisfbctory,  but  not 
so  to  the  proprietor,  on  account  of  the  expense  of  fuel  and  labour :  he  accordingly 
got  a  blacksmith,  who  had  been  sent  here  to  put  up  the  water  wheel,  to  build  him 
a  small  furnace,  without  consulting  me  at  all.  This  man  sent  a  friend  of  his,  not 
liking  to  come  himself  to  look  at  the  plans  I  had  of  the  Aimaoes  of  Idria  and 
Almaiden,  and  then  erected  a  small  and  miserable  furnace  to  hold  one  ton  of  ore, 
upon  a  dinmproMd  plan  of  thoae  of  Idria.  With  this  he  obtained  from  the  richest 
ores  (65  to  78  per  cent.)  38  per  cent,  of  mercury,  of  course  with  the  consumption  of  very 
little  wood  and  with  little  labour ;  (the  loss  of  percentage  was  not  thought  about  I) 
The  proprietor  immediately  determined  to  have  six  similar  furnaces  built,  and  with 
great  regret  allowed  me  to  erect  one  good  furnace,  and  afterwards  a  second  oae, 

**■  Now  take  the  results  of  the  year*s  work,  and  you  can  judge  whether  the  report  sent  you 
is  true  or  not,  that  the  Yankee  blacksmith  has  superseded  me  or  not  Before  the  year  was 
half  out,  he  got  tired  of  attempting  to  compete  with  my  furnaces,  and  left  in  disgust 

The  cylinders  produced         •  •  •  -351,616  lbs.  Mercury 

(but  were  stopped  in  November  on  account 
of  expense  of  working) 

The  first  furnace,  working  only  from  November  1st,  to 

July  Ist,  1851.  gave  ....    620,513 

The  second  furnace,  working  only  from  March  18th 
to  July  1st,  gave  -  .  -  .  .    383,885 

Total  1,255,954 

*'  The  product  of  the  Yankee's  six  furnaces,  working  for  a  much  longer  period,  as  they 
went  into  operation  long  before  mine,  was  only  544,000  lbs.  making  a  total  product  for 
the  year  of  about  18,000  quintals." 

Quicksilver  is  a  substance  of  paramount  value  to  science.  Its  great  density  and  ite 
regular  rate  of  expansion  and  contraction  by  increase  and  diminution  of  temperature, 
give  it  the  preference  over  all  liquids  for  filling  barometric  and  thermometric  tubes.  In 
chemistry  it  furnishes  the  only  means  of  collecting  and  manipulating,  in  the  pneumatic 
trough,  such  gaseous  bodies  as  are  condensable  over  water.  To  ita  aid,  in  this  respect, 
the  modern  advancement  of  chemical  discovery  is  pre-eminently  due. 

Tills  metal  alloyed  with  tin-foil  forms  the  iVflecting  surfkce  of  looking  glasses,  and  by 
ita  ready  solution  of  gold  or  silver,  and  suboe<}uent  dissipation  by  a  moderate  heat,  it 
becomes  the  great  instrument  of  the  arte  of  gildmg  and  dlvering  copper  and  brass.  The 
same  property  makes  it  so  available  in  extracting  these  precious  metals  from  their  ores. 
The  anatomist  applies  it  elegantly  to  distend  and  display  the  minuter  vessels  of  the 
lymphatic  system,  and  secretory  systems,  by  injecting  it  with  a  syringe  through  all  their 
convolutions.  It  is  the  basis  of  many  very  powerful  medicines^  at  present  probably  too 
indiscriminately  used,  to  the  great  detriment  of  English  society  ;  for  it  is  for  more 
sparingly  prescribed  by  practitioners  upon  the  continent  of  Europe,  not  otherwise 
superior  in  skill  or  science  to  those  of  Great  Britain. 

The  nitrate  of  mercury  is  employed  for  the  »eeretag»  of  rabbit  and  hare-skins,  that  is, 
for  communicating  to  fur  of  these  and  other  quadrupeds  the  fiwulty  of  felting,  which 
they  do  not  nsturally  possess.  With  tliis  view  the  solution  of  that  salt  is  applied  to  them 
lightly  in  one  direction  with  a  sponge.  A  compound  amalgam  of  sine  and  tin  is  pro- 
bably the  best  exciter  which  can  be  applied  to  the  cushions  of  electrical  machinea. 
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The  only  mercurial  compounds  which  are  eztenuTely  used  in  the  arts,  are  factitious 
cinnabar  or  Viemiliov,  and  corrosiTe  sublimate.  Quantity  imported  for  home  con- 
sumption in  1850,  355,079  pounds;  in  1851,  87,370 pounds. 

A  large  quantity  of  mercury  or  quicksilver  u  annually  produced  in  Idria,  a  town 
in  the  duchy  of  Camiola,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  chiefly  occupied  in  its  extraction. 
The  quiclullver  mines  are  extremely  productive.  The  cinnabar  ore  yields,  when  very 
rich,  50  per  cent  of  this  metaL  This  ore  is  a  sulphuret  of  mercury,  and  gives  up  the 
latter  metal  by  sublimation. 

With  the  quicksilver  mines  of  Idria  is  connected  a  manufiietory  of  vermilion,  which 
produced,  in  the  year  1847,  981  cwt.  of  that  pigment  The  residue  of  the  quicksilver 
is  used  up  to  some  small  extent,  about  300  cwt.,  for  technical  purposes  and  prepara- 
tions; but  the  greater  portion  of  it  is  sent  abroad.  The  exports  of  quiek^lver 
amounted  to  an  annual  average  of  S,341  cwt  (in  the  year  1846  they  reached  5,478 
cwt),  and  of  preparations  derived  from  it,  such  as  corrosive  sublimate^  calomel,  &c.,  to 
41  cwt  By  the  consumption  of  quicksilver,  for  the  manufacture  of  vermilion  and  for 
other  technical  purposes,  the  value  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  taw  material  is  greatly 
increased.  The  mines  have  been  worked  for  upwards  of  three  centuries  and  a  hidf,  and 
were  originally  cUscovered  by  an  accident 

MERCURY,  BICHLORIDE  OF;  Corroiitfe nMimaie t  (Deutoehhrvredemercure, 
Fr. ;  Aetzendet  queeisUber  nMiwiatf  Germ.)  is  made  by  subliming  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  persulphate  of  mercury,  prepared  as  above  described,  and  sea-salt  in  a  stone- 
ware cucurbit  The  sublimate  rises  in  vapour,  and  encrusts  the  globular  glass  capital 
with  a  white  mass  of  small  prismatic  needles.  Its  speeiflc  gravity  is  5*14.  Its  taste 
b  acrid,  stypto-metalHo,  and  exceedingly  unpleasant  It  is  soluble  in  SO  parts  of  water, 
at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and  in  its  own  weight  of  boiling  water.  It  dissolves  in  2\ 
times  its  weight  of  cold  alcohol.  It  is  a  very  deadly  poison.  Raw  white  of  egg  swal- 
lowed in  profosion  is  the  best  antidote.  A  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  has  been 
long  employed  for  preserving  soft  anatomical  preparations.  By  this  means  the  corpse  of 
Colonel  Morland  was  embalmed,  in  order  to  be  brought  from  the  seat  of  war  to  JEViris. 
His  features  remained  unaltered,  only  his  skin  was  brown,  and  hu  body  was  so  hard  as 
to  sound  like  a  piece  of  wood  when  struck  with  a  hammer. 

In  the  valuable  work  upon  the  diy  rot,  published  by  Mr.  Knowles,  secretary  of  the 
committee  of  inspectors  of  the  navy,  in  1821,  corrosive  sublimate  is  enumerated  among 
the  chemical  substances  which  had  been  prescribed  for  preventing  the  dry  rot  in  timber ; 
and  it  is  well  known  that  Sir  H.  Davy  had,  several  years  before  that  date,  used  and 
recommended  to  the  Admiralty  and  Navy  Board,  corrosive  sublimate  as  an  anti>dry-rot 
application.  It  has  been  since  extensively  employed  by  a  joint-stock  company  for  the 
same  purpose,  under  the  title  of  Kyan's  patent 

MERCURY,  PROTOCHLORIDE  OF;  Calomd;  (Pnioehhrun  demereure, 
Fr. ;  VenStstes  queeksilbert  Oerm.)  This  compound^  so  much  used  and  abused  by 
medical  practitioners,  is  ooramonly  prepared  by  triturating  four  parts  of  eorrosive  subli- 
mate along  with  three  parts  of  running  quicksilver  in  a  marble  mortar,  till  the  metallic 
globules  entirely  disappear,  with  the  production  of  a  black  powder,  which  is  to  be  put 
into  a  glass  balloon,  and  exposed  to  a  subliming  heat  in  a  sand  bath.  The  calomel, 
which  rises  in  vapour,  and  attaches  itself  in  a  crystalline  crust  to  the  upper  hemisphere  of 
the  balloon,  is  to  be  detached,  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  or  levigated  and  elutriated. 
200  lbs.  of  mercury  yiel(^36  of  calomel  and  272  of  corrosive  sublimate. 

The  following  more  economical  process  is  that  adopted  at  the  Apothecaries*  Hall, 
London.  140  pounds  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  are  boiled  in  a  cast-iron  pot  upon 
100  pounds  of  mercury,  till  a  dry  persulphate  u  obtained.  Of  this  salt  124  pounds  are 
triturated  with  81  pounds  of  mercury,  till  the  globules  disappear,  and  till  a  proto* 
sulphate  be  formed.  This  is  to  be  intimately  mixed  with  68  pounds  of  sea-salt  and  the 
mixture,  being  put  into  a  large  stone-ware  cucurbit  is  to  be  submitted  to  a  subliming 
heat     See  Calomel. 

From  190  to  200  pounds  of  calomel  rise  in  a  crystalline  cake,  as  in  the  former  pro- 
cess, into  the  capital ;  while  sulphate  of  soda  remains  at  the  bottom  of  the  alembic. 
The  calomel  must  be  ground  to  an  impalpable  powder,  and  elutriated.  The  vapours, 
instead  of  being  condensed  into  a  cake  within  the  top  of  the  globe  or  in  a  capital,  may  be 
allowed  to  diflFuse  themselves  into  a  close  vessel,  containing  water  in  a  state  of  ebulli- 
tion, whereby  the  calomel  is  obtained  at  once  in  the  form  of  a  washed  impalpable 
powder.     Calomel  is  tasteless  and  insoluble  in  water.     Its  specific  gravity  is  7*176. 

For  the  compound  of  mercury  with  fulminic  acid,  see  Fulminatx.  Ptriodid$  of 
meretay  is  a  bright  but  fugitive  red  pigment  It  is  easily  prepared  by  dropping  a  so- 
lution of  iodide  of  potassium  into  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  as  long  as  any  pre- 
cipitation takes  place,  decanting  off  the  supernatant  muriate  of  potash,  washing  and 
drying  the  precipitate. 

MiRcuav ;  new  teat  for,  &y  Afr.  Morgan  of  DubUn,  If  a  strong  solution  of  iodide  of 
potsssium  be  added  to  a  minute  portion  of  any  of  the  salts  of  mercury,  placed  on  a 
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bright  cleui  piste  of  copper,  the  meretxrj  is  immediately  deposited  in  the  mefaillic  state; 
fM  a  silvery  stain  upon  the  oopper.  No  other  metal  is  separated  by  like  means.  By 
this  method  corrosire  sublimate  may  be  detected  in  a  drop  of  solution  unaffected 
either  by  caustic  potash  or  iodide  of  potassium.  In  a  mixture  of  calomel  and  sugar,  in 
the  proportion  of  one  grain  to  fiOO,  a  disdnet  metallic  stain  will  be  obtained  with  one 
grain,  which  of  course  contains  fjg  of  a  grain  of  calomel.  In  like  maimer  ^  of  a  grain 
of  peroxide  of  metvury  may  be  detected^  although  the  mixture  with  sugar  is  not  in  the 
least  coloured  by  it  With  the  preparations  6f  mercury  in  the  undiluted  state,  this 
process  acts  with  rsmarkable  accuracy,  tlie  smallest  quantity  of  calomel  or  peroxide, 
placed  on  oopper  as  above,  will  give  with  iodide  of  potassium  a  distinct  metaIKo  stain. 
Mr.  Morgan  soppoaes  that  the  iodide  of  potassium  forms  a  soluble  salt  with  the  several 
salts  o^mercury,  which  is  easily  decomposed.  —  Ph.  Joum,,  Feb.  18551. 

METALLIC  ANALYSIS.  Professor  Liebig  has  lately  enriched  this  most  useful 
department  of  practical  ehemistry,  by  the  employment  of  the  cyanide  of  potassium 
prepared  in  his  economical  method  (see  this  article).  This  salt  is  the  best  re-agent  for 
detecting  nickel  in  colndt.  The  solution  of  the  two  metals  being  acidulated,  the  cyanide 
is  to  be  added  until  the  precipitate  that  first  falls  is  redissolved.  Dilute  sulphuric  acid 
is  then  added,  and  the  mixture  being  warmed  and  left  in  repose,  a  precipitate  does  not 
fiiii  to  appear  sooner  or  later,  which  is  a  compound  of  nickel. .  Cyanide  of  potassium 
serves  well  to  separate  lead,  bismuth,  cadmium,  and  copper,  four  metals  often  associated 
in  ores.  On  adding  the  cyanide  in  excess  to  the  solution  of  these  metals  in  nitric  acid, 
lead  and  bismuth  fell  as  cart>onate8,  and  may  be  parted  from  each  other  by  sulphuric 
•cid.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  b  passed  in  excess  through  the  residuary  solution,  and 
the  mixture  being  heated,  a  small  quantity  of  cyanide  is  added  :  a  yeTlow  precipitate 
indicates  cadmium  ;  and  «  black  precipitate  falls  on  the  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
if  copper  be  present. 

If  into  a  crucible  (containing  the  cyanide  fcsed  by  heat),  a  little  of  any  metallic 
oxide  be  thrown  at  intervals,  it  will  be  almost  immediately  reduced  to  the  reguline  state. 
When  the  fluid  mass  is  afterwards  decanted,  the  metal  wilt  be  found  mixed  with  the 
white  saline  matter,  from  which  it  may  be  separated  by  water. 

Even  metallic  sulphureta  are  reduced  to  the  state  of  pore  metals  by  betnff  projected 
in  a  state  of  fine  powder  into  the  fused  cyanide.  When  an  iron  ore  is  thus  introduced, 
along  with  carbonate  of  potash  or  soda,  and  the  mixture  is  heated  to  fusion,  which 
requires  a  strong  red  heat,  the  alumina  and  silica  of  the  ore  fuse  into  a  slag ;  from 
which,  on  cooling,  the  metallic  iron  may  be  separated  by  the  action  of  water,  and  then 
weighed.  If  manganese  exist  in  the  ore,  it  remains  in  the  state  of  protoxide ;  to  be 
determined  by  a  separate  process.  When  oxide  of  copper  is  sprinkled  on  the  surface  of 
the  fused  cyanide,  it  is  immediately  reduced,  with  the  disengagement  of  heat  and  liglit 
The  mixture  being  poured  out  of  the  crucible  and  concreted,  is  to  be  ground  and 
washed,  when  a  pure  regulus  of  copper  will  be  obtained. 

'  The  process  of  reduction  is  peculiarly  interesting  with  the  oxides  of  antimony  and 
tin;  being  accomplished  at  a  low  red  heat,  hardly  visible  in  day-light.  Even  the 
sulphureta  of  these  metals  are  immediately  stripped  of  their  sulphur,  with  the  form- 
ation of  sulpho-cyanide  of  potassiunL 

Cyanide  of  potassium,  mixed  with  carbonate  of  soda,  is  an  excellent  re-aprent  in 
blow-pipe  operations  for  distinguishing  metals.  The  reductions  take  place  with  the 
utmost  facility,  and  the  fhsed  mixture  does  not  sink  into  thef charcoal,  as  carbonate  of 
soda  alone  is  apt  to  do  in  such  cases.  Hence  the  grains  or  beads  of  metal  are  more 
Tinble  and  can  be  better  examined. 

When  the  cyanide  is  heated  along  with  the  nitrates  and  chlorates  (of  potash),  it 
causes  a  rapid  decomposition,  accompanied  with  light  and  explosions. 

Arsenic  may  be  readily  detected  in  the  commercial  sulphuret  of  antimony,  by  fusing 
it  with  three*fourths  of  its  weight  of  the  cyanide  in  a  porcelain  crucible  over  a  spirit 
lamp,  when  a  regulus  of  antimony  is  obtained.  The  metal  may  then  be  easily  tested 
for  arsenic,  since  none  of  this  volatile  substance  can  have  been  lost,  owing  to  the  low 
temperature  employed. 

When  arsenious  acid,  or  orpiment,  or  any  of  the  arseniates,  are  mixed  with  six  times 
their  weight  of  the  mixture  of  cyanide  and  carbonate  of  soda  in  a  tube  with  a  bulb  at 
one  end,  and  heat  applied  with  a  spirit  lamp  to  the  glass,  very  beautiful  rings  of  me- 
tallic mirror  are  formed  by  the  reduced  arsenic.  The  arseniates  of  lead  and  of  peroxide 
of  iron,  however,  do  not  answer  to  this  test. 

When  sulphates  of  lead  and  barytes,  along  with  silica,  are  mixed  with  four  or  five 
times  their  weight  of  the  above  mixed  cyanide  and  carbonate,  and  fbsed,  the  sulphate 
of  lead  is  reduced  to  the  metallic  state,  the  sulphate  of  barytes  becomes  a  carbonate, 
and  the  silica  geta  combined  with  the  alkali  into  a  soluble  glass. 

METALLIC  FUMES  (CONDENSATION  OF)ybytheZ>ukeofBucdeuoh,^1n 
all  great  smelting  works  of  lead  and  copper,  the  smoke  rising  (Vom  the  furnaces  is  highly 
charged  with  the  most  noxious  vapours^  containing,  besides  other  poisonous  matter,  a 
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larg*  qtumtitj  of  lead.  Many  attempt!  have  been  made  to  obviate  this  nuisance ;  and 
the  system  adopted  by  the  exhibitor  has  been  found  to  be  very  successful. 

An  obloog  building  in  solid  masonry,  about  30  feet  in  height,  is  divided  by  a  par* 
tttion  wall  into  two  chambers,  having  a  tall  chimney  or  tower  a4joining,  which  com* 
municates  with  one  of  the  chambers  at  the  bottom.  The  smoke  from  the  various  fur- 
naoesy  eight  in  Dumber,  and  about  100  yards  distance  fh>m  the  oondenwr,  is  earned 
by  separate  flues  into  a  brge  chamber;  f^om  thence  by  a  laiger  flue  it  entera  the  first 
chamber  of  the  condenser  at  the  very  bottom,  and  is  forced  upwards  in  a  zigzag  course 
towards  the  top,  passing  four  times  through  a  shower  of  water  constantly  percolating 
from  a  pierced  reservoir  at  the  summit  of  the  tower.  The  smoke  is  again  compelled 
to  filter  a  fifth  time,  through  a  cube  of  coke,  some  3  feet  square,  through  which  a 
stream  of  water  filtem  downwards,  and  which  is  confined  to  its  proper  limits  by  a  ver- 
tical grating  of  wood.  The  smoke  having  reaebed  the  top,  is  now  opposite  the  passage 
into  the  second  or  vacuum  chamber. 

lliis  is  termed  the  exhausting  chamber,  and  is  above  5  feet  by  7  feet  inside,  and  30 
or  more  feet  in  height.  On  its  summit  is  fixed  a  large  reservoir,  supplied  by  an  ample 
stream  of  water,  always  maintaining  a  depth  of  6  to  10  inches. 

The  bottom  of  this  tank  is  of  iron,  having  several  openings  or  slots,  1 2  in  number, 
about  an  inch  in  width,  and  extending  across  the  whole  area  of  the  reservoir,  commu- 
nicating directly  with  the  chamber  beneath.  On  this  iron  plate  works  a  hydraulic  slide 
plate,  with  openings  corresponding  in  one  poaitipn  with  those  in  the  reservoir. 

This  plate  receives  a  horiaontal  reciproeating  motion  from  a  water-wheel  or  other 
power,  driven  by  means  of  a  connecting-rod  and  crank. 

In  the  middle  of  every  stroke,  the  openings  in  the  plate  correspond  with  those  in  the 
bottom  of  the  reservoir,  and  a  powerful  body  of  water  falls  as  a  shower-bath  the  whole 
height  of  the  vacuum  chamber ;  and,  in  doing  so,  sweeps  the  entire  inside  area,  carry- 
ing with  it  every  particle  of  insoluble  matter  held  suspended  in  the  vapours  coming  from 
the  furnaces. 

The  atmospheric  pressure,  of  course,  acts  in  alternate  strokes  as  a  blast  at  the  fiimace 
mouths,  and  causes  a  draft  sufficiently  strong  to  force  the  impure  vapours  through  the 
various  channels  in  connection  with  the  water,  the  wet  coke  and  exhausting  chambers, 
until  it  passes,  purified  and  inert,  into  the  open  atmosphere. 

The  water  saturated  with  particles  of  lead.  See.  held  in  mecluinical  solution,  finally 
passes  into  great  dykes  or  reservoirs  excavated  for  the  purpose ;  and  then  deposits  at 
leisure  its  rich  charge  of  metal. 

Formerly,  the  noxious  fumes  passing  from  the  shafb  of  the  furnaces  poisoned  the 
neighbourhood  ;  the  heather  was  burnt  up,  vegetation  destroyed,  and  no  animal  could 
graze  or  bird  feed  near  the  spot. 

Now,  the  green  heather  is  seen  in  all  its  native  luxuriance  close  around  the  establisli- 
ment ;  and  the  sheep  graze  within  a  stone's  throw-  of  the  chimney's  base,  and  game  on 
all  sides  take  shelter. 

METALLIC  STATISTICS.  The  county  of  Cornwall  is  the  most  important 
mineral  district  of  the  United  Kingdom  tor  the  number  of  its  metalliferous  minerals, 
many  of  which  are  not  found  in  any  other  part  of -onr  islands.  At  a  very  early  period 
of  our  history,  mines  were  worked  around  the  sea-coasts  of  Cornwall,  of  which  the 
evidences  are  still  to  be  seen  at  Tol<rpedden<*Penwitb,  near  the  Land's  End ;  in  Gwennap, 
near  Truro ;  and  at  Cadgwitb,  near  the  Lizard  Point.  The  traditionary  statemenia 
that  the  Phoenicians  trad^  fbr  tin  with  the  Britona  in  Cornwall  are  very  fairly  sup* 
ported  by  corroborative  facts ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Ictes  or  Iktis  of  tliev 
ancients  was  St.  Micbaells  Mount,  near  Penianoe. 

In  the  reign  of  King  John,  the  mines  of  the  western  portion  of  England  appear  to 
have  been  principally  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  llie  modes  of  working  must  have  been 
very  crude,  and  their  metallurgical  proceises  exceedingly  rough.  From  time  to  time 
the  remains  of  furnaces,  called  Jew's  houses,  have  been  discovered,  and  small  blocks  of 
tin,  known  as  Jew's  tin,  have  not  unfirequeotly  been  found  in  the  mining  localities. 

ilU  a  comparatively  recent  date,  tin  was  the  only  metal  which  was  sought  fiir ;  andf 
in  many  oases,  the  mines  were,abandoned  when  the  miners  came  to  the  yeUows,  that  is, 
the  yellow  sulphuret  of  copper.  The  greatest  quantity  of  tin  has  been  produced  by 
streaming  (as  washing  the  dibris  in  the  valleys  b  termed) ;  and  this  variety,  called  streank 
tin,  produces  the  hi^est  price  in  the  market. 

The  conditions  under  which  these  deposits  occur  are  curious  and  instructive.  At  the 
Camon  Tin  Stream  works,  north  of  Fairaouth,  the  rounded  pebblea  of  tin  are  found  at 
a  depth  of  about  50  feet  from  the  sur&ce,  beneath  the  bottom  of  an  estuary,  where  trees 
are  discovered  in  their  places  of  growth,  together  with  human  skulls,  and  the  remains 
of  deer,  amidst  the  vegetable  accumulations  which  immediately  cover  the  stanniferous 
beds.  According  to  Mr.  Hen  wood's  measurement,  the  section  prcsenta  first  about  50 
feet  of  silt  and  gravel ;  then  a  bed  of  18  inches  in  thickness  of  wood,  leaves,  nuts,  &e* 
resting  on  the  dn  ground,  composed  of  the  debris  of  quarts,  slate,  and  granite^  and  the 
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tin  ore.  At  the  Pentumn  Works,  neer  St  Austell,  similar  deposits  occur,  provini^  ii 
material  alteration  in  the  level  during  the  period  expended  in  the  formation  of  this 
deposit  Tin  is  also  worked  out  of  the  lode  in  many  parts,  the  ore  occurring  both  in 
the  slate  and  the  granite  formations.  The  modes  of  dressing  the  tin  ore,  preparing  it 
for  the  smelter,  and  the  process  of  smelting,  are  illustrated  in  the  Eihibition. 

lliere  has  been  a  remarkable  uniformity  in  the  quantity  of  tin  produced  in  Comvall 
during  a  long  period,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table :  — 


Yssrs. 

Tons. 

Ncspsr  cwt. 

«         • 

1750 

1,600 

I7«) 

1,800 

1770 

8,000 

1780 

1,800 

3       0 

1790 

2,000 

3     15 

1800 

1,500 

5       0 

1810 

1,400 

7       0 

I8S0 

1,700 

3       5 

1630 

3,500 

3      0 

1840 

5,000 

3     15 

The  produce  of  this  metal  within  the  last  few  years  has  been  as  follows  •  -^ 


Yssrt. 

Torn. 

1844 

7,507 

1845 

7,789 

1846 

8,945 

1847 

10,072 

1848 

10,176 

1849 

10,719 

The  produce  of  sine  is  not  essily  attainable,  but  it  is  now  somewhat  considerable,  as  is 
also  that  of  arsenic,  and  of  the  iron  pyrites,  used  in  the  manufeeture  of  sulphuric  acid. 

The  number  of  individuals  employed  in  59  Cornish  copper  mines  was  computed  by 
Sir  Charles  Lemon  in  1837,  to  be— 

Men  ...     10.624 

Women        ...       3,802 
Children      ...      3,490 

The  men  alone  work  underground  ;  the  women  and  children  are  employeo  on  the 
suHaee,  picking  and  dressing  the  ore. 

Mr.  W.  Henwood  estimates  the  number  employed  at— 

Men  ...     18,472 

Women        ...      5,764 

Children      •  •  •       5,764 

30,000 

Tin  appears  to  have  been  raised  in  Cornwall  from  a  very  early  period.  Traditionary 
evidence,  supported  by  strong  corroborative  facts,  appears  to  prove  that  the  kingdoms 
around  the  Mediterranean  Sea  were  supplied  with  tin  from  Cornwall  by  the  Phoenician 
merchants  at  a  very  early  date.  The  circumstance  of  this  metal  being  found  in  the  beds 
of  streams,  and  in  deposits  at  the  base  of  the  primary  rocks,  from  which  it  could  be 
obtained  without  much  labour,  may  have  been  the  cause  of  its  being  early  known  to  the 
BritonSi 

The  oxide  of  tin  is  usually  found  depoetted  In  beds  in  water-worn  pebbles,  and 
mixed  with  the  debru  of  the  neighbouring  hills.  There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that 
these  tin  deposits  sre  the  result  of  the  disintegrating  action  of  the  atmospheric  causes 
and  of  water.  Some  of  the  tin  beds,  SO  or  50  t^t  from  the  present  surface,  contain 
vegetable  matter,  as  branches  of  trees  and  large  loss  of  wood ;  and  at  Camon  Stream 
Works,  human  skulls  were  discovered  amidst  the  debris,  53  feet  below  the  surfiica.  Tin 
is  also  found  in  the  lode,  either  as  peroxide,  cupreous-sulphuret  of  tin,  or  tin  pyrites, 
the  analysis  of  the  peroxide  giving  peroxide  of  tin,  96'i65  ;  silica,  0-750 ;  peroxide  of 
iron  and  manganese,  3*395. 

Many  indications  of  early  tin-mining  are  to  be  found  in  Comwsll,  as  stated  in  pre- 
ceding note.  For  many  centuries  the  Duke  of  Cornwall  drew  a  large  revenue  from  its 
tin.  The  tin,  when  smelted  into  blocks,  was  forwarded  to  the  nearest  coinage  town, 
there  to  be  stamped  by  the  duchy  officers,  who  cut  a  piece  of  the  comer  of  each  block, 
which  was  retained  as  the  duchy's  dues.  In  1337,  Edward  the  Black  Prince  was 
created  Duke  of  Cornwall,  and  then  the  average  profit  of  the  coinage  was  4,000  nuurks 
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per  Annum.  In  1814,  the  rerenues  to  the  duchy  from  tin  was  about  8,5(X)L,  and  tho 
average  tin  reTenue  from  1880  to  the  abolition  of  the  coinages  in  October,  1838,  has 
been  estimated  at  1S,000^  per  annum.  In  1750,  about  S,OOD  tons  of  tin  were  produced 
in  Cornwall,  and  in  1 838,  about  5,000.  Since  tliat  period  the  quantity  can  be  accu- 
rately ascertained,  the  trade  in  tin  being  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  and  the  purchases  of  ore 
being  usually  made  by  private  oentraoL 

By  the  returns  to  five  several  orders  made  by  the  House  of  Commons,  which  were 
obtained  by  the  exertions  and  perseverance  of  Sir  J.  J.  Guest,  Sir  C.  Lemon,  and  Mr. 
Evans  (M.  P.  for  North  Derbyshire),  we  are  enabled  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  most 
correct  account  of  the  various  ei  ports  and  imports  of  iron  and  iron  ore,  hardware,  cutlery, 
&c.,  copper  ore,  copper,  tin,  tine,  lead  ore,  and  lead,  for  the  year  ending  Jan  5.  1844. 

Commencing  with  iron,  it  appears  there  was  imported  in  the  year,  iron  ore,  131 
tons;  ehromate  of  iron,  1393  tons;  pig-iron«  243  tons;  un wrought  iron  in  bars, 
12,795  tons;  bloom,  563  tons;  rod-iron,  12  tons;  old,  broken,  and  cast-iron,  286 
tons;  cast-iron,  only  8  tons;  steel,  unwrought,  1697  tons  —  of  these,  97  tons  only 
were  entered  by  weight,  the  remainder  by  value,  1 1,035/.  6s.  9dL  Of  the  several 
countries  from  which  these  importations  came,  the  principal  is  Sweden,  whence  we 
have  received  of  iron  10,909  tons,  and  steel  1558  tons,  leaving  but  a  small  portion  to 
divide  between  twenty  other  places. — Our  exports  of  foreign  iron  have  been,  unwrought, 
in  bars,  3986  tons ;  rod,  10  tons ;  hoops,  2  tons ;  cast-iron,  1 1  cwt. ;  steel,  unwrought, 
1456  tons.  The  total  quantity  of  foreign  iron  retained  for  home  consumption  was 
14,782  tons,  upon  which  the  net  amount  of  duty  was  14,5632.  —  The  exportation  of 
that  staple  produce  of  our  own  country,  British  iron,  was  as  follows :  —  Bar-iron, 
176,148  tons;  bolt  and  rod,  22,625  tons;  pig-iron,  154,770  tons;  cast-iron,  16,449 
tons;  iron  wire,  1508  tons;  wrought-iron,  consisting  of  anchors,  grapnels,  &e.,  3058 
tons;  hoope,  14,591  tons;  nails,  6020  tons;  and  all  other  sorts,  except  ordnance, 
44,577  tons;  old  iron  for  manufiu^ure,  5924  tons;  and  unwrought  steel,  3199  tons. 
Those  places  which  have  tsken  the  greatest  portions  of  this  produce  are  — Russia, 
10,963  tons  of  bar-iron;  Denmark,  10,447  tons  bar,  and  7010  tons  pig;  Prus&ia, 
12,009  tons  bar,  17,480  tons  pig ;  Germany,  13,298  tons  bar,  6322  tons  pig,  1339  tons 
cast;  Holland,  17,509  tons  bar,  75^953  tons  pig;  4317  tons  cast;  Belgium,  4279  tons 
cast ;  France,  4237  tons  bar,  22,103  tons  pig;  Italy,  21,930  tons  bar,  3982  tons  bolt 
and  rod,  3005  tons  pig ;  Turkey,  and  Continental  Greece,  6412  tons  bar;  East  Indies 
and  Ceylon,  20,620  tons  bar,  2967  tons  bolt ;  British  North  American  Colonies,  6837 
tons  bar,  1995  tons  cast :  Foreign  West  Indies,  5043  tons  bar,  1646  tons  cast ;  and  to 
the  United  States,  2]3S6  tons  bar»  and  7148  tons  pig.  The  largest  quantity  of 
unwrought  steel  has  been  to  the  latter  place  —  via.  1336  tons. 

Of  Britbh  hardware  and  cutlery,  we  exported  in  the  year  17,183  tons,  valued  at 
1,74 5,5 18iL ;  the  principal  of  which  has  been — ^to  Germany,  1237  tons,  value  159,889/.  ; 
East  Indies,  1402  tons,  value  142,607/1;  British  North  American  Colonies,  1129  ton% 
value  102,260/. ;  British  West  Indies,  997  tons,  vslue  80,040/. ;  Foreign  West  Indies, 
657  tons,  value  48,609/1 ;  United  States,  4282  tons,  value  448,341/. ;  Brasil,  943  tons, 
value  80,070/. ;  and  divers  other  places,  varying  from  100  to  500  tons. 

We  now  come  to  copper.  Of  foreign  copper  ores,  we  have  imported  55,720  tons ; 
and  of  metallic  copper,  unwrought  and  wrought  platei,  and  coins,  805  tons.  Of  the 
ores,  the  greatest  quantities  have  come  from  Cuba  and  Chili. 

We  have  exported  1819  tons  of  British,  and  650  tons  of  foreign  tin — of  which 
France  has  taken  626  tons,  Russia  480  tons,  Italy  183  tons,  Turkey  250  tons,  and  the 
remainder  distributed  amons  twenty-seven  plaees* 

Of  foreign  sine,  we  have  imported  as  follows :  -^ 

Coontrist  from  whence  fanported«  Tons.    cwt.  qrs.  lbs. 

Denmark 

Prussia   .  *  -  • 

Germany  .  .  - 

Holland 
•Belgium  ... 

Syria  and  Palestine  ♦  -  

Total  import  of  foreign  sine     -     Tons  10,173       4     3     23 

Of  this,  we  retained  for  home  consumption  4102  tons,  on  which  the  nett  duty  was 
223/1  2f.  lOdl ;  and  we  hate  exported  1395  tons  of  Britlfth|  and  6445  tons  of  foreign 
spelter. 

Of  foreign  lead,  we  have  imported  2863  tons  —  of  which  2775  Ions  were  pig  and 
sheet,  68  tons  ore,  and  19  tons  white  lead;  157  tons  were  retained  for  home  con- 
sumption, on  which  the  duty  was  165/. ;  and  we  imported  from  the  Isle  of  Man,  duty 
free,  2415  tons  of  lead  ore.  Our  exportation  of  foreign  lead  amounted  to  2439  tons— 
while  of  British,  we  exported,  176  tons  of  ore,  14,610  tons  pig  and  sheet,  378  tons 
litharge,  707  tons  red  lead,  and  1224  tons  white  lead  —  making  a  total  of  17,()97  tons. 
.—  Railway  and  Commercial  GaztUe^    May  18.  1844. 
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Imports  of  Foreign  Copper  and  Copper  Ore  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  1832  to 

1849«  inchistTe. 
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Imports  of  Foreign  Copper  and  Copper  Ore— -con/tnttedL 
RUSSIA. 
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57    8    0 

0 

9 

2    0 

16 

73    1    6 

1838 

— 

_ 

85  16    0 

0 

10 

18    0 

13 

24  19    6 

1839 

_ 



0     0    0     7 

_ 

38    0    0 

0 

59    5    0 

1840 

1 

14    2 

7 

0 

0    1 

12 

_ 

0      0    3      0 

50    0    0 

0 

_ 

100    0    0 

1841 

_ 

— 

_ 

40    6    0 

0 

0 

1    0 

20 

65    8    0 

1842 

— 

.^ 

0      0    0    14 

_ 

90    1     0 

0 

3 

0    3 

18 

512    3    0 

1843 

.. 

— 

_ 

» 

13    6    2 

0 

23 

17    2 

5 

288    6    0 

1844 

— 

0 

0    1 

6 

— 

_« 

63  18    2 

14 

33 

2    8 

6 

114  10    0 

1845 

— 

0 

1    2 

23 

0      0    2      0 

_ 

89  16    3 

25 

15 

8    0 

15 

296    5    0 

1846 

— 

0 

1    0 

22 

_ 

«_ 

110    5    3 

11 

27 

9    3 

3 

670  15    0 

1847 

m^ 

— 

_ 

0    18    2      9 

2  12    3 

3 

32 

13    0 

10 

1,033  17    0 

1848 

.. 

0 

1    0 

18 

_ 

__ 

76  10    0 

0 

14 

10    0 

8 

221     1    0 

1849  > 

1  • 

—           119      8    0    16 

10  10    1 

9 

8»948  12    6 

NORWAY. 

1835 

0     3    15 

116    6    2 

101 

1836 

_ 

_ 

.^ 

.^ 

507  11    0 

13 

_ 



1837 



— 

— 

— 

182  17    1 

16 

— 



1838 

— 

^ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-~ 

1839 

1840 

__ 

_ 

_ 

0      4    2    17 

~^ 

_« 

__ 

1841 

_ 

__ 

78    17    0    11 

__ 

57    8    2 

14 

__ 

_ 

1842 

^. 

_ 

1    18    1    25 

_„ 

__ 

_ 

1843 

79 

d  1 

10 

^. 

60    lo'o     6 

39    6    1 

0 

_. 

■« 

1H44 

45 

14    8 

22 

28    12    1      2 

_ 

6  10    1 

20 

_ 

_ 

1845 

140 

5*3 

6 

— 

3  18    I 

9 

_ 

.« 

1846 

69 

9    2 

13 

_ 

— 

— 

4    7    2 

21 

_ 

_ 

1847 

_ 

69 

19    0 

4 

_ 

— 

— 

m^ 

_ 

1848 

32  17    3 

27 

_ 

0      0    2    19 

0    0    1 

0 

_ 

334  10    0 

1849 

— 

62 

17  8 

11 

— 

— 

— 

— 
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METALLIC  STATISTICS. 


Quarterly  Sales  of  Copper  Ores  in  Cornwall  for  the  Six  Years  ending  the  Slst  of 
December,  1849. 


Quarter  ending  March  SI .  1844 
M  June  ao,  1844 

September  ao.  1844     - 
'81,1844     - 


ToUl 


Quarter  ending  March  SI,  1848 
.,  June  SO.  I84A 

„  September  SO,  1845     - 

December,  SI,  1845     - 


Quarter  ending 


Total 


March  SI.  1846 
June  SO,  1846 
September  SO.  1846     - 
December  SI,  1846     - 


Total 


Quarter  endlDg  March  SI.  1847 
„  June  SO,  1847 

„  September  SO.  1847 

„  December  SI,  1847 


ToUl 


Quarter  ending 


March  SI,  1848 
June  SO.  1848 
September  SO,  1848 
December  SI,  1848 


Total 


Quarter  ending  March  SI,  1849 
„  June  SO.  1849 

September  SO,  1849 
n  December  SI,  1849 


Total 


Torn. 

S8.874 
S7.S06 
S8.07S 
S7.716 


153,960 


40,367 
40344 
49,490 
88,996 


163,557 


S9.835 
a9.93S 

S7.784 
SS,079 


144.430 


88.071 
S4,875 
40.174 
40,000 


153,190 


37,587 
S7.!K)6 
36.987 
35,979 


147,701 


36,093 
36.631 
87.103 
36.506 


146,335 


919,019  S 

188.791  8 

195.696  17 

198.066  16 


915.984  S 

996,373  S 

950  957  1 

998,019  18 


188.507  0 

187.167  15 

194,495  11 

193,444  11 


801,434   4   6 


919.9S4   6   0 


907.697  10  0 

900,610  11  6 

196.486  16  0 

191.197  9  0 


796,199   6   6 


992.549  9  0 

904.669  4  6 

999.969  9  6 

916,969  14  0 


873,436  10   0 


909.517  9 

176.330  17 

164,409  10 

176,833  0 


790,080  17   0 


768.614  19  0 


Quarterly  Sales  of  Copper  Ores  in  Cornwall  for  the  Tear  1849. 


Qni»t«r«iidlBC 

of  SI  Cwt. 

PlmCopiNr. 

Ag«.rf 

^-STu*^ 

Awnur* 

PVTOB. 

£       «.    d. 

£     9.    d. 

«.  :d. 

March  31 

36,098 

9,981 

11 

188,607     0     6 

8* 

98    19    0 

4      5 

June  30     - 

S6,6S1 

9.9C6 

14 

187,167    15     6 

n 

98    16    9 

9      9 

September  SO       - 

37.103 

9,999 

17 

194.495    11     6 

H 

97    14    1 

4    10 

S6,5C8 

9,810 

9 

198,444    11     6 

7f 

104    10  11 

5      7 

Total    -. 

146.385 

11,601 

4 

763.614    19     0 

8 

99    18    3 

5 

4      8 

METALLIC  STATISTICS. 
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Imports  of  Foreign  Copper  and  Copper  Ore — continued, 
SWEDEN. 


Co|ipcr  UanofacniNk 

^ 

JSXS^ 

JSS. 

"ar» 

Old,fbri«m». 
unfiKtun. 

On, 

Wtight. 

ValiM. 

T.    cu  qr.  lb. 

T.  et.qr. 

lb. 

T.  ct.  qr.  lb. 

T.  ccqf. 

lb. 

?i4!i'r'o 

T.  et.  qr.  lb. 

£     ».    d. 

1889 

__ 

_ 

«_ 

__ 

1833 

_ 

0   0  1 

17 

._ 

_ 

866  6  OSS 

_« 

10  0  0 

1834 

_ 

_ 

.1. 

789  18  2  S 

__ 

1835 

.^ 

_ 

_ 

^ 

635  0  8  1( 

^ 

_ 

1836 

_ 

.^ 

_ 

^ 

493  9  026 

_ 

.^ 

1837 

11  14  2  11 

«. 

_ 

_« 

1.905  8  8  18 

.. 

_« 

1838 

_ 

_ 

1  16  2 

a  1.4G9  10  0  (] 

^m 

.« 

1830 

45  7  8  21 

__ 

.. 

^ 

718  15  2  11 

.. 

_ 

1840 

277  11  2   8 

__ 

_ 

-« 

601  18  0  ( 

__ 

2   0   0 

1S4I 

191  18  1  14 

_ 

^. 

_ 

28  10  0  ( 

^ 

1842 

126  6  0  a 

.. 

m— 

_« 

16  12  0  14 

.. 

5   0  0 

1843 

66  11  2  ai 

.- 

_ 

0  6  1 

B 

_ 

1844 

— 

— 

-. 

— 

_ 

._ 

0   6   0 

1845 

1846 

— 

2   0  0 

1ft 

_ 

_ 

_ 

^ 

__ 

1847 

_ 

._ 

_ 

__ 

_ 

..^ 

_« 

1848 

_ 

_ 

__ 

0  7  8 

84 

_ 

«„ 

_ 

1849 

S  0  0  6 

1  19  3 

a? 

— 

— 



— 

SUMMARY. 

Imports  of  Copper  and  Copper  Ore  from  the  whole  of  Europe  mto  the  United  Kingdom 
from  1832  to  the  5th  of  January,  1849. 


c»tCon«. 

PlatMind 
Coin. 

^!?i£2r 

On. 

'^S' 

^'^SL'' 

T.   et.  qr.  lb. 

T. 

ct.  qr< 

lb. 

T. 

et. 

qr. 

lb. 

T. 

ct. 

qr. 

lb. 

T.  ct.  qr. 

lb. 

T. 

CC 

qr. 

lb. 

£ 

$.     d. 

•28  16  0  95 

0 

11 

0 

11 

U 

5 

714  14  0 

4 

- 

2.920 

18  4 

8  U  0  26 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

a4 

400  4  a 

1^ 

- 

4,580 

16  10 

11   8  0   6 

0 

19 

0 

16 

22 

6 

28 

680  18  2 

6 

- 

8,878 

11  10 

27   0  1  16 

28 

1 

0 

2S 

1 

7 

861  10  8 

24 

4 

17 

9 

3,789 

14  10 

17  16  0  23 

16 

17 

0 

16 

10 

13 

1.065  9  1 

81 

31 

18 

88 

6,826 

2   0 

334  17  2  18 

4 

16   1 

7 

0 

1 

6 

12 

2,173  16  2 

85 

38 

0 

8,081 

0   0 

177   2  8  14 

0 

7 

0 

4 

la 

9 

1.622  0  2 

1 

83 

16 

2.889 

11   4 

65   7  8  21 

0 

16  0 

28 

0 

18 

19 

18 

888  18  8 

91 

1 

8 

4,002 

17   2 

387   6  0  13 

0 

2 

0 

ai 

16 

12 

682  17  a 

21 

8 

16 

0 

2.336 

3   6 

162   4  8  25 

0 

21 

74 

96 

8 

8 

886  11  1 

3 

10 

18 

87 

3.190 

18   0 

126  16  0   3 

0 

28 

0 

18 

a 

90 

885  4  8 

^ 

31 

11 

2,274 

17   6 

141   8  8   2 

0 

83 

50 

10 

12 

16 

11 

804  18  3 

» 

36 

25 

2.838 

0   0 

28  15  0   6 

86 

0 

64 

90 

16 

22 

678  18  8 

0 

41 

13 

3,217 

1   4 

140  14  1   4 

0 

18 

1 

15 

4 

10 

11 

674  6  1 

*> 

36 

1 

2,990 

18  11 

69  10  0   8 

2 

20 

6 

0 

97 

11 

16 

860  18  a 

» 

49 

15 

3.684 

17   8 

44   9  0   1 

70 

19  0 

22 

0 

18 

a 

11 

8 

716  17  2 

16 

49 

2 

4,689 

9  7 

194   0  0  17 

70 

6 

69 

18 

18 

10 

12 

316  6  2 

6 

43 

15 

0 

4,228 

11   6 

106  14  1   I 

76 

14 

7 

0 

0 

98 

11 

14 

808  8  1 

83 

- 

8,076 

11   6 

*  lo  thif  table  the  returns  are  alio  made  up  Tor  the  yean  1832-48. 
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METALLIC  STATISTICS. 


^  lO  M  o  so  n  io  oD  le 


*s§sas22« 


00^200  2!  — WfS 


j  ^  30  to  lo  <o  oe  <o  n 
.  <o  <o  o  « le  ot  <o  o 


aot«(o<n'«e>« 


I    I    I    I   I 


lilt  ills 


^S  c  •»  S  «  o  ^ 


o 

a 


CO 

"& 

■s 


I 


2 


jao«o«io^oeooM« 
^  « JO  *  •»  2  """  2  ••  *  **  SS 


•  <0  (0  «0  O  <0  A  CO  «0  M  (O  0»<0 


. »« «e  e«  o  •<»  «  « <o  Ma— e  M 


i§iS5§§S 


SisgSl.g"SS 


iPlllS    s§ 


^o»(e(OiOMno-*o>«c 


•  o»(>»io«e«-«oaBri»t« 


i.S5S|S3||8 

•sssaasss— '» 


'O^ooteooeeoo 


,;^a)e«ioo»nooe«e 


I 

•  • •  •  '2 


J 


llinillglpg 


4uSnnS 


I 
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Account  of  Sales  of  Copper  Ores  in  Cornwall,  1849. 
FIRST  QUARTER. 


A 

Pradnoc 


Qaantltyof 
On. 


ItycT 
Coppw. 


Valiwor 
Oratomo- 
duoe  1  Ton 
oTCopiMr. 


January  II 
IS 

Fobroary    1 

33 

March  I 
8 
15 
33 
89 


ToUl 


it 
87 
84 
93 
95 
91 
90 
104 


7 
13 
10 
16 
16 
8 
0 

106  18 
104    12 

99      7 

107  6 


I 


«. 


19 

9 
18 

6 
10 
18 
10 
14    6 


91C«t. 
1.813 
3.633 
3.841 
3,983 
2,145 
9.990 
2,564 
3.684 
3,677 
3,885 
3,665 


Tom.  iCwt. 

IAS  18 

355  3 

804  0 

393  0 

193  19 

387  0 

178  14 

278  6 

331  3 

373  7 

276  10 


£       «. 

8.376  13 
14.346  18 
17,874  10 
17.166  13 
11.819  1 
17.783  1 
11,535  16 
19,833  16 
16,818  1 
19,123  0 
19,598  6 


£    ».  d 

54  15  8 

56  4  7 

58  16  0 

58  11  9 

61  5  1 

61  15  1 

64  11  1 

71  5  3 

73  15  6 

70  4  3 

70  17  7 


98    18    0 


H 


5      4    6 


36,093 


3,981    11     188,507    0    6    63    4    6 


SECOND  QUARTER. 


April 


May 


5 
13 
19 
36 

3 
10 
17 
24 
31 

7 
31 


106  18 

0 

7 

6 

0 

3,943 

104  14 

0 

8 

18 

0 

2,547 

99  17 

0 

9 

16 

6 

2,741 

113   3 

0 

6 

13 

6 

2,671 

105   8 

0 

7 

6 

6 

3.791 

100   9 

0 

8 

8 

6 

2,584 

93  18 

0 

9 

7 

6 

2.393 

98   5 

0 

7 

5 

0 

3,961 

93   I 

0 

7 

9 

0 

3,948 

90  14 

0 

8 

11 

0 

2,496 

86  16 

0 

9 

3 

0 

2,929 

99   8 

0 

6» 

14 

0 

2.638 

98  16 

3 

7M 

» 

8 

3 

36,631 

898      8 

310    13 


262 

176 


290    11 
310    19 


333 

381 


805    18 


301 
264 


170    19 


30,997    8 
15,048  10 


13.' 
30,206  0 
14  093  6 
15.273  II 
16.735  18 
17.612  1 
11.407  19 
14.916  18 
9,734    8 


8,906    14     187,167  15    6    64    7  10 


70  7  4 

71  9  1 
71  3  4 
70  9  9 
69  10  11 

66  16  1 
65  13  7 
59    9  8 

67  11  3 
56  13  2 
56  8  6 
56  17  8 


THIRD  QUARTER. 


Jaly  5 

13 
>,  19 

86 
August       3 

:    i 

30 

September  6 
13 
80 
87 


TotiJ 


Oc'ober  4 
11 
18 
85 

NoYember  1 
8 
83 
89 

December  6 
13 

::    S 


96  17  0 

7 

13  0 

3,596 

r   274   6 

94   9  0 

8[ 

10  6 

2,638 

331   3 

91  11  0 

10 

9  0 

2,115 

313  14 

100   0  0 

r 

10  6 

8.623 

864   6 

98  14  0 

7 

8  0 

3.881 

380  16 

95  19  0 

8 

10  6 

2,595 

384   3 

94   1  0 

9 

2  6 

3,041 

896  19 

106   2  0 

6 

18  0 

2,977 

183   0 

103   3  0 

7 

8  0 

3.801 

300  10 

103  16  0 

8 

16  6 

2,677 

920  16 

99  17  0 

9 

14  0 

2,467 

233   0 

106  10  0 

7 

2  6 

3.790 

381   7 

97  14  1 

8-0( 

i6 

5 

4  10 

87.108 

3,993  17 

16,679  0 
13.913  5 
13.669  17 
16.473  4 
17.037  3 
14,363  0 
18,624  9 
11.599  15 
20,549  13 
15.563  15 
16,475  3 
19^554  6 


60  16  1 

62  18  6 
64  4  8 

63  6  7 
60  13  8 

64  1  10 

62  14  6 

63  2 

68  7 
70  9 
70  14 

69  10 


FOURTH  QUARTER. 


Total 


106 

7  0 

7 

102 

7  0 

8 

98 

1  0 

9 

110 

8  0 

6 

104 

8  0 

7 

102 

1  0 

8 

97 

16  0 

9 

108 

0  0 

7 

106 

15  0 

^ 

104 

18  0 

8 

100 

18  0 

9 

110 

17  0 

H 

104 

10  11 

7-696 

16 

1 
6    10 


5      5    7 


3.998 
1,926 
2.594 
2,713 
3,965 
2,577 
2.358 
4.220 
4.364 
2,887 
2,527 
3,379 


383  6 

164  19 

345  9 

166  7 

391  6 

309  5 

334  13 

393  16 

317  8 


328 

156 


3,810   3 


19.136  13 
11.587  15 
16.938  10 
10.906  6 
19.516  3 
14,267  8 
15,494  6 
30.131  16 
23,587  3 
16.134  19 
16.059  16 
10,773  16 


193,444  11  6 


10  3 
6  0 
0  3 

11  3 
19  11 

3  8 
19  5 

9  9 
19  6 

5  10 

8  5 
19  6 


68  16  9 
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Produce  of  Lead  Ore  and  Lead  in  the  United  Kingdom,  for  the  Year  1848. 
By  BOBBHT  HoMT.  Esq..  Keeper  of  the  Mining  Records. 


Mia*. 

LMd  On 
Betmw. 

_LMd 

Mines. 

teisr 

aiSL 

ComwaU, 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Calllneton    - 

Huel  fiary  Ann       - 

Huel  Trefawny 

957 
834 

633 
250 

Sundry  Mines 

5,185 

3,370 

418 

398 

Huel  Trehaae 

4Sa 

379 

Snailbeach    - 

3,463 

3,436 

731 

670 

White  Grit  and  Batholes    - 

506 

339 

East  Huel  Hose 

5,333 

3.191 

Bog  Mine      - 

139 

78 

North  Huel  Ros«     - 

80 

49 

Fennerley     ... 

83 

16 

Cargol           -          .          - 

9G4 

6n 

Oxnams         •          .          . 

Huel  Rose     - 

Cubert           .          .          - 

470 
399 
68 

288 
839 
41 

Mendip  HUis 

41 

89 

Holmbush     - 

154 

90 

179 

no 

Torkshire. 

Dewmthire. 

Swale  Dale  and  Arkendale  . 

4,053 

3,040 

Tamar           -          -          - 
Huel  Adams  ... 

••^ 

631 
30 

Cononley       ... 
Grassfaigton  and  Gambury  - 
Fiileley  District        -          . 

699 
1,IM 

437 

707 

East  Tamar  Consols 

837 

173 

987 

609 

Huel  Friendship      - 
Hue*  BeUey  -           - 
Lydford  Consols      - 

9 
6 

4 

5 
3 
3 

Lisbume  M&es     ^^• 
Cwm-ystwyth 

3.454 
180 

1.694 
71 

Cumberland  tmd  AlMitM 

Rampgill       ... 
Scaleoum      ... 

Esgair.hir     . 

Cwm-sebon  .          -          - 

116 
31 

70 
17 

434 

338 

383 

156 

Llanfair 

Goginaa        .          .          - 

80 
1,838 

63 
816 

Carrs  and  Hanging  Shaw  - 

Capel  Cleugh 

Small  Cleugh 

Middle  Cieugb 

Gaddamgili   - 

I»Dg  Cleugh 

Browngill      ... 

Bentyflelds  Veins     - 

Cowperdyke  Heads  - 

146 
139 
31 
30 
50 
1,664 
603 
3b 
14 

97 
93 
21 
30 
33 
1,142 
400 
31 
9 

Nant-y-creiau 
Pen-y-bont.pren 
Cefn.cwm-brwyno   - 
Llwyn-malys 
Bwlch-cwm-erfln     • 
Bwlch  Consoto 
Nanteos         -          -          - 
Aberystwith,  small  mines    - 

843 

17 
38 
36 
51 
40 
289 
50 
20 

163 
10 
32 
34 
83 
36 

193 
30 
10 

Rrigalbum  Veins     . 
Brownlev  Hill  Veins 
Bentfleld  Sun.  V.  E.  Eog.  • 

244 
337 

119 

162 
143 

80 

Llanymaron  ... 
LlanbMlam   . 
Bron^Mrllan 

11 
S3 

15 

5 
IB 
7 

BlagUI  Veins            -          . 
Carrs  West  of  Nent  Vein  - 

76 
39 

61 
36 

Grass  Fields  Veins  . 

31 

20 

Penrhyn-du  -          -          - 

31 

14 

Oalligill  Syke  Veins 
GalllgiU  Bum 
Hudgiil  Burn 

176 
24 
188 

117 
16 
120 

Nant-y-Mwyn 

307 

3C4 

Holyflelds  Veins       - 
WelRill  Cross  Vein 
RodderrupCleugh  West  End 
Tyne  Bottom  Veins 

58 

38 

98 

66 

Flintshire. 

••'S 

980 
54 

Talargoch     -          -          - 
Fronlownog  -          -           - 

1,600 
1.695 

980 
1,168 

Park  Grove  Sun  Vein 

21 

14 

Hendre          ... 

1,040 

838 

Low  BIrchy  Bank    - 
Dowkeburn  West  End 

19 

12 

Maes>y.safn  ... 

1,138 

824 

95 

63 

Pen-y-rhenbias 

Mold  Mines   - 

Long  Rake    - 

Milwr 

Dingle  and  Deep  Le?el      . 

Pary's  Mine  - 

Trelogan       .           -          - 

Westminster  Mines 

1,160 

819 

Sundry  mines  under  10  tons 
Drigalth  Beck  Waste 
Dry  Mill  Mine 
Greensides    ... 
Woodend      ... 

44 

30 
40 

S9 
15 
27 
1,800 
34 

219 
39 
117 
887 
31 

153 
31 
81 

643 
15 

Force  Cragg  -           -           - 
Keswick  MTne 

43 

30 

33 
14 

15 
659 

10 
451 

%Si^^'  :     :     : 

47 
11 

35 
6 

Halkin  Hall  ... 
Garreg-y-boeth 

39 
6 

26 
4 

Dozey            ... 

13 

9 

Bodelwyddan 

106 

69 

Slow  Craig    - 
Crossfell  Mines 

25 

16 

Belgrare        ... 

375 

361 

44 

30 

Jamaica         -          .          - 

11 

7 

Sundry,  under  10  tons 

80 

13 

835 
30 

599 
16 

Durham  A  Northumberland, 
E.  and  W.  Allendale  and 

Gwem-y^mjnydd     . 

18 

13 

Mostyn          ... 

13 

8 

Weardale  . 

13,230 

9,080 

46 

80 

Te««Ule  Mines 

3,337 

3,490 
75 

46 

20 

Yarnberry     ... 

100 

Caelanycraig 

14 

7 

SiXrer  Tongtie 
Derwent  Mines 

139 

95 

51~'3'»„.  .      " 

18 

6 

1.480 

1,046 

Clwtmmtia    ... 

86 

11 

HoUF.;;ell    . 

390 
67 

160 
48 

Lan«Head    - 

84 

17 

Llangynnog  ... 

61 

SI 

AlierGlU       - 

12 

8 

Cao-conroy   ... 

83 

30 

Bollihope      . 

13 

9 

Rhos-wydol  .           . 

86 

16 

Fallow-field  > 

61 

45 

Dwn-gwm,  or  Dyfogwm     - 
Cralg-Rhiwarth       . 

IS 

9 

Wbitileld      - 

142 

105 

37 

16 

1fe»em»reland. 

BryndaUandP«n.y-clyn     - 
Oorn  .... 

165 
48 

M5 

too 

SO 

soo 

Dufton  and  Silrerband 
Hilton  and  MartoQ  - 

346 
373 

184 
804 

J^JggU^.  InclodliUr 
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MlBM. 

isssr 

LMd 
RtfWIM. 

MioM. 

LMd  On 
iUcnim. 

LMd 

lUtaiw. 

K«iitin*.lyn    -          - 
Fnottwllaii  -          -          - 

Tool. 
19 
15 

Tons. 
18 
7 

Woodhe«i    . 

Tom. 
450 

Toiw. 
880 

AftooLcadMioM    - 

80 

56 

S86 

141 

Cowcrch       .          •          . 

74 
18 

la 

476 

811 

^   II.*      * 

X  jOClJIIcIWWUll                           ' 

Black  Cnig  - 
Lead  HiluVnne      - 

86 
800 

58 
900 

Waolock  Mine 

9G0 

650 

laiLAlTDw 

CooUg 

616 
314 

866 

179 

IsLS  OP  Maw. 

ShallM 

840 

aoi 

Foxdale    Minet,    iDcludiog 

Gleamalura  - 

45 

89 

Peel'c  ihlpmeot,  ftc. 

1^ 

1.034 

Luganure     ... 
BorrUtown    - 

4S9 

17S 

995 
116 

Iaxct           -          -          - 
IXmisLs 

695 
860 

461 
173 

Table  shoving  the  Total  Quantity  of  Lead  Ore  raised  and  Lead  smelted  in  the  irnited 

Kingdom  in  1848. 


Cornwall 

Deronthfre       -  • 

Camberland 

Durham  and  Northumberland 

Weatmorelaod  - 

Dertoyablre 

Shropshire 


Yorkshire 


Walis:' 

Cardiganshire 
Camarronshire 
Carmarthenshire 
Flintshire 


MontgomefTshife 
Merftoaethshire 


SCOTUUID 

ULBor  Mam 


Tons* 

10.494 

1.834 

8,878 

18,815 

1519 

6.188 

4,180 

41 

6348 

58,688 


4,908 

21 

807 

10.056 

9J7 

98 


Tons. 
6,614 

844 
5,684 
14.658 

889 
8.370 
8,768 


4,793 


Making  a  Total  of 


■  16J06 
1,918 
8,588 
8321 

78,964 


-89,143 


■  11.183 
1,1S8 
1.736 
1.665 

M3A8 


Leed  Ore  and  Lead  imported  and  exported  during  1848. 


TmforUd.—\^SS  torn  of  lead  ore;  pig  and  sheet-lead,  8,788  tons:  retained  for  home  oonramption, 
8457  tons. 

tefffffrf.— 185  tons  of  lead  ore;  pig  and  rolled  lead.  4377  Cons;  shot,  1.151  tons;  Utbarge,  red  and 
white  lead.  8,893 urns;  foreign  lead.  In  sheet  and  pig,  8.747  tons. 

Tlie  Welsh  sales  ineiude  also  the  foUowl  ng  lead  orps : — Australian,  60  tons ;  Belgian ,  86  tons ;  German, 
44toDs;  Portugal. 79 tons;  Prussian.  llStons;  Sardinian,  112tons. 

The  total  amoant  of  lead  ore  raised  and  sold  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  year  1848  was  78364  tons, 
nd  nelallie  lead  sold  64,858  tons ;  while  in  1847.  the  amount  of  lead  ore  was  79.811  tons,  and  lead  53,410 
loos  >  showing  a  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  ore  in  1648,  as  compared  with  a  former  year,  of  847  tons.  t>ut 
aahicreasa  to  the  metal  of  1.4«  tons.  r-  j 

The  price  of  Rnglish  pig  at  the  close  of  1847  was  171. 10s.  per  ton,  and  at  the  same  period  of  1648, 15/. 
>5«.  per  ton.  A  comparison  of  the  two  years  thus  shows  no  tctt  great  fluctuation  in  home  trade ;  but. 
on  referring  to  the  imports  and  exporu.  we  find  a  great  increase  in  the  latter  year.  The  imports  of  lead 
ore  ia  1M7  were  507  tons,  and  pig  and  sh««t  1e^  894  tons,  and  the  exporU  86  tons  of  ore,  and  3,435  tons  of 
Bctal;  while  in  I84S  the  ImporU  were  1398  tons  of  ore,  and  8,788  tons  of  meUl ;  and  the  exports  135  tons 
or  ore,  and  6^188  tone  of  metal— showing  an  increase  in  the  imporu  of  791  tons  of  ore,  and  3  394  tons  of 
■Mial :  and  In  the  exports  of  48  tons  of  ore,  and  8.698  tons  of  pig,  sheet  lead,  and  shot,  and  exclusire  of 
' BKal  in  the  shape  of  litharge  and  red  and  white  lead. 
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Annual  average  Produce,  Price,  and  Standard  for  Nine  Years,  firom  1841  (o  1849, 
inclusive,  of  Copper  Ores  sold  at  Cornish  Ticketing,  with  the  highest  and  lowest 
Prices  of  Cake  Copper  in  each  Year. 


Yrar. 

SuzMiatd. 

Prodoc*. 

Priee. 

Caka  Coppar  —  par  Too. 

£        8,      d. 

£      8. 

d. 

£            £     8,  d. 

1841 

125      1      0 

n 

6      S 

0 

100    to    95      0    0 

1843 

IVl    18      0 

Vf 

5    13 

1 

96    to    83      0    0 

1843 

1G9      8      0 

n 

5    10 

0 

88    to    78    10    0 

18-14 

107      8      0 

71 

5      4 

9 

88    tj    88      3    0 

1843 

106      2      0 

n 

5    13 

0 

93    to    84      0    0 

1840 

103      3      0 

n 

5      5 

10 

93    to    88    10    0 

1817 

103    11      0 

H 

5    14 

1 

£8    to    93      0    0 

1848 

90    13     0 

8  5.16 

4    18 

9 

93    to    87      0    0 

1849 

99    18      3 

8 

5      4 

3 

86    to    79    10    0 

Declared  Value  of  Exports  of  British  and  Irish  Metals  for  the  Years  ending  the  5th  of 
January,  1847,  1848,  1849,  and  1850. 


1847. 

1848. 

1849. 

1850. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Iron  and  »teel        .           .           . 

4,178,026 

5,265.779 

4,747.009 

4.9G64W3 

Copper  and  bran  -          -          - 

1.668,187 

1,541,868 

1,272,676 

1,204,301 

Lead           -          -          -           - 

147,170 

179.344 

117,181 

287,337 

Tin,  unwrottght     ,          -           - 

107.456 

159.466 

143,436 

141,577 

TlnpUtes-          .          -          - 

639,223 

462,880 

530,061 

711,649 

Exports  of  English  and  Irish  Metals  and  Minerals. 

The  following  particulars  are  extracted  from  an  account  of  the  exports  of  the  priuclpal  articles  of 
Rritlsh  and  Irish  produce  and  manufactures  In  the  twelve  months  enalns  on  the  5th  of  January.  1846., 
1847i  1848, 1849,  and  1860.  "  '* 


1846. 

1847. 

1848. 

1849. 

1850. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Coats,  culm 

!r78,63.'V 

971,174 

m.m 

1,C88,22I 

1.088.148 

Earthenware 

828,183 

793,166 

834,151 

722,012 

807.466 

Glass 

357^21 

262,547 

292,038 

237,573 

277,175 

Hardware,  cutlery 

2,183,500 

2,180.687 

2,346,266 

1,860,150 

2,198,.'.97 

Machinery  - 

9C4.961 

1,117.470 

1.228,091 

234,132 

164,707 

Iron,  steel  ... 

3,601,805 

4.178,026 

5,272,942 

4,777.965 

4947,643 

Copper,  brass 

1,€94,441 

1,558,187 

1,467.498 

1,2574)«5 

1.863,287 

Lead 

2104174 

147,170 

181,771 

115,547 

287.337 

Tin,  UQwrougbt 

48,777 

107.456 

159,098 

143,066 

141,577 

Tin  plates   -          -          - 

616,729 

630.223 

459,265 

532,142 

711,649 

Salt- 

318,302 

206,005 

260,591 

266,480 

254,126 

The  total  amount  of  exports  shows— in  1846, 53,298.026/. ;  In  1817,  61,227X60/.:  In  1848,  50,697,790/. ; 
in  1849,  48.946,326/. ;  and  In  1850,  58,848,042^  ^  , .  , 
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METALLURGY  (Erzkwnde,  Germ.)  in  tlic  art  of  extracting  mcUls  from  their  ores. 
This  art,  which  supplies  industry  with  the  instruments  most  essential  to  its  wants, 
is  alike  dependent  upon  the  sciences  of  chemistry  and  mechanics  i  upon  the  former, 
as  directing  the  smelting  processes,  best  adapted  to  disentangle  each  metal  from  its 
mineralizer ;  upon  the  latter,  as  furnishing  the  means  of  grinding  the  ores,  and  separat- 
ing the  light  stony  parts  from  the  rich  metallic  matter. 

Notwithstanding  the  striking  analogy  which  exists  between  common  chemical  and 
metallurgic  operations,  since  both  are  employed  to  insulate  certain  bodies  from  others, 
there  are  essential  differences  which  should  be  carefully  noted.  In  the  first  place, 
the  quantity  of  materials  being  alaays  very  great  in  metallurgy,  requires  corresponding 
adaptations  of  apparatus  and  often  produces  peculiar  phenomena ;  in  the  second  place, 
the  agents  to  be  employed  for  treating  great  masses,  must  be  selected  with  a  riew  to 
economy,  as  well  as  to  chemical  action.  In  analytical  chem'istry,  the  main  object  being 
exactness  of  result,  and  purity  of  product,  little  attention  is  bestowed  upon  the  raloe  of 
the  reagents,  on  account  of  the  small  quantity  required  for  any  particular  process.  But 
in  smelting  metals  upon  the  great  scale,  profit  being  the  sole  object,  cheap  materials  snd 
easy  operations  alone  are  admissible. 

The  metallic  ores,  as  presented  by  nature,  are  almost  always  mixed  with  a  considerable 
number  of  foreign  substances ;  and  could  not  therefore  be  advantageously  submitted  to 
metallurgic  operations,  till  they  are  purified  and  concentrated  to  a  certain  degree  by 
various  methods. 

OP  THK  PRirARATION  OP  ORES  FOR  THK  SMKLTINQ  HOUSP. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  preparatiam ;  the  one  termed  mechanical,  from  the  means 
employed,  and  the  results  obtained,  consists  in  processes  for  breaking  and  grinding  the 
ores,  and  for  washing  them  so  as  to  separate  the  vein-stones,  gangues,  or  other  mixed 
earthy  matters,  in  order  to  insulate  or  concentrate  the  metallic  parts. 

Another  kind  of  preparation,  called  chemical,  has  for  its  object  to  separate,  by  means 
of  fire,  various  volatile  substances  combined  in  the  ores,  and  which  it  is  requisite  to 
clear  away,  at  least  in  a  certain  degree,  before  trying  to  extract  the  metals  they  may 
contain. 

Lastly,  an  indispensable  operation  in  several  eircumstanoes,  is  to  discover,  by  simple 
and  cheap  methods,  called  astayh  the  quantity  of  metal  contained  in  the  different  species 
of  ores  to  be  treated. 

Thb  head  of  our  subject,  therefore,  falls  under  three  subdivinons :  •— 

§  1.  The  mechanical  preparation  of  ores,  including  ptd(t«^,  ttampit^,  and  different 
modes  of  washing. 

§  2.  The  chemical  preparation,  consisting  especially  in  the  roasting  or  calcination  of 
the  ores. 

§  S.  Tlie  assay  of  ores,  comprehending  the  mechanical  part :  that  is,  by  washing ;  the 
chemical  part,  or  assaying  by  the  dry  way ;  and  the  assays  by  the  moist  way. 

Section  1.  Of  the  mechanieal  prepanUion  or  drtstiny  of  ores.  —  I.  The  firat  picking 
or  sorting  takes  place  in  the  interior,  or  underground,  workings,  and  consists  in  sepa- 
rating the  fhigmcnts  of  rocks,  that  apparently  contain  no  metallic  matter,  from  those 
that  contain  more  or  less  of  it.  The  external  aspect  guides  this  separation  ;  as  also  the 
feeling  of  density  in  the  hand. 

The  substances  when  turned  out  to  the  day,  undergo  another  sorting,  with  greater  or 
less  care,  according  to  the  value  of  the  included  metal.  This  operation  consists  in 
breaking  the  lumps  of  ore  with  the  hammer,  into  fragments  of  greater  or  less  size,  usually 
as  large  as  the  fist,  whereby  all  the  pieces  may  be  picked  out  and  thrown  away  that 
contain  no  meUl,  and  even  such  as  contain  too  little  to  be  smelted  with  advantage. 
There  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  building  erected  near  the  output  of  the  mine,  in  which  the 
breaking  and  picking  of  the  ores  are  performed.  In  a  covered  gallery,  or  under  a  shed, 
banks  of  earUi  are  thrown  up,  and  divided  into  separate  beds,  on  each  of  which  a  thick 
plate  of  cast-iron  is  laid.  On  this  plate,  elderly  workmen,  women,  and  children,  break 
the  ores  with  hand  hammers,  then  pick  and  sort  them  piece  by  piece.  The  matters  so 
treated  are  usually  separated  into  three  parts  ;  1.  the  rock  or  sterile  gangue,  which  is 
thrown  away  :  2.  the  ore  for  the  stamping  mill,  which  presents  too  intimate  a  mixture 
of  rock  and  metallic  substance  to  admit  of  separation  by  breaking  and  picking ;  and 
3.  the  pure  ore,  or  at  least  the  very  rich  portion,  called  the  sorted  mine  or  the  fai  ore. 
On  the  sorting  floon  there  renuiins  much  small  rubbish  which  might  form  a  fourth 
subdivision  of  ore,  since  it  is  treated  in  a  peculiar  manner,  by  sifting,  as  will  be  presently 
mentioned. 

The  distribution  of  fragments  more  or  less  rich,  in  one  class  or  another,  is  relative  to  the 
value  of  the  included  metal,  taking  into  account  the  expenses  necessary  for  its  extraction. 
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Thus  in  certain  lead  mines,  pieces  of  the  gangues  are  thrown  away,  which  judged  by  the 
eye  may  contain  3  per  cent  of  galena,  because  it  is  known  that  the  greater  portion  of 
this  would  be  lost  in  the  washings  required  for  separating  the  97  parts  of  the  gangue, 
and  that  the  remunder  would  not  pay  the  expenses. 

II.  The  very  simple  operations  of  picking  are  common  to  almost  all  ores ;  but  there 
are  other  operations  requiring  more  skill,  care,  and  expense,  which  are  employed  in 
their  final  state  of  perfection  only  upon  ores  of  metals  possessing  a  certain  value,  as  those 
of  lead,  silver,  &c     We  allude  to  the  washing  of  ores. 

The  most  simple  and  economical  washings  are  those  that  certain  iron  ores,  particularly 
the  alluvial,  are  subjected  to,  as  they  are  found  near  the  surface  of  tlie  ground  agglutin- 
ated in  great  or  little  pieces.  It  is  often  useful  to  clean  these  pieces,  in  order  to  pick 
out  the  earthy  lumps,  which  would  be  altogether  injurious  in  the  furnaces. 

This  crude  washing  is  performed  sometimes  by  men  stirring  in  the  midst  of  a  stream 
of  water,  with  iron  nSces  or  shovels,  the  lumps  of  ore  placed  in  large  chests,  or  basins  of 
wood  or  iron. 

In  other  situations,  this  washing  is  executed  more  economically  by  a  machine  called 
a  huddle  or  dolly-tub  by  our  miners.  A  trough  of  wood  or  iron,  with  a  concave  bottom, 
is  filled  with  the  ore  to  be  washed.  Within  the  tub  or  trough,  arms  or  iron  handles 
are  moved  round  about,  being  attached  to  the  arbor  of  a  hydraulic  wheel.  The  trough 
is  kept  always  full  of  wi^r,  which  as  it  is  renewed  carries  off  the  earthy  matters, 
diffused  through  it  by  the  motion  of  the  machine,  and  the  fi  iction  among  the  pieces  of 
the  ore.  AVhen  the  washing  is  finished,  a  door  in  one  of  the  sides  of  the  trough  is 
opened,  and  the  current  removes  the  ore  into  a  more  spacious  basin,  where  it  is  subjected 
to  a  kind  of  picking.  It  is  frequently  indeed  passed  through  sieves  in  different  modes. 
See  Lead  and  Tin,  for  figures  of  buddies  and  doUie$. 

III.  Stamping,  Before  describing  the  refined  methods  of  washing  the  more  valuable 
ores  of  copper,  silver,  lead,  &c.,  it  is  proper  to  point  out  the  means  of  reducing  them 
into  a  powder  of  greater  or  less  fineness,  by  ttamping,  so  called  from  the  name  ttampt  of 
the  pestles  employed  for  that  purpose.  Its  usefulness  is  not  restricted  to  preparing  the 
ores ;  for  it  is  employed  in  almost  every  smelting  house  for  pounding  clays,  charcoal, 
kcoria!^  &C.     A  stamping   mill  or  pounding   machine.  Jig,    903.,   consists  of  several 

003  ^, ^^^^  movable   pillars    of  wood    II  U 

E~_:.._5t— ^^Kza  placed  vertically,  and  supported 
in  tliis  position  between  frames 
of  carpentry  k  k  k.  These  pieces 
^are  each  armed  at  their  under  end 
with  a  mass  of  iron  m.  An  arbor 
or  axle  a  a,  moved  by  water,  and 
turning  horizontally,  tosses  up 
these  wooden  pestles,  by  means 
of  wipers  or  cams,  which  lay 
hold  of  the  shoulders  of  tlie  pes- 
tles at  2/^  These  are  raised  in 
succession,  and  fiUl  into  an  ob- 
long trough  below  m  m,  scooped  out  in  tlie  ground,  having  its  bottom  covered  either 
with  plates  of  iron  or  hard  stones.  In  this  trough,  beneath  these  pestles,  the  ore  to  be 
istampcd  is  allowed  to  fall  from  a  hopper  above,  which  is  kept  constantly  full. 

The  trough  is  closed  in  at  tlie  sides  by  two  partitions,  and  includes  three  or  four 
pestles ;  which  the  French  miners  call  a  battery.  They  are  so  disposed  that  their  ascent 
and  descent  take  place  at  equal  intervals  of  time. 

Usually  a  stamping  machine  is  composed  of  several  batteries  (two,  three,  or  four),  and 
the  arrangement  of  the  wipers  on  the  arbor  of  the  hydraulic  wheel  is  such  that  there  is 
constantly  a  like  number  of  pestles  lifted  at  a  time ;  a  circumstance  important  for 
maintaining  the  uniform  going  of  the  machine. 

The  matters  that  are  not  to  l)e  exposed  to  subsequent  washing  are  sUmped  dry,  that 
is  without  leading  water  into  the  trough  ;  and  the  same  thing  is  sometimes  done  with 
the  rich  ores,  whose  lighter  parts  might  otherwise  be  lost 

Most  usually,  especially  for  ores  of  lead,  silver,  copper,  &c.,  the  trough  of  the  stamper 
is  placed  in  the  middle  of  a  current  of  water,  of  greater  or  less  force ;  which,  sweeping 
off*  the  pounded  substances,  deposits  them  at  a  greater  or  leas  distance  onwards,  in  the 
order  of  the  size  and  richness  of  the  grain ;  oonstituting  a  first  washing,  as  they  escape 
from  beneath  the  pestles. 

In  the  dry  stamping,  the  fineness  of  the  powder  depends  on  the  weight  of  the  pestles, 
the  height  of  their  fall,  and  the  period  of  their  action  upon  the  ore ;  but  in  the  stampers 
exposed  to  a  stream  of  water,  the  retention  of  the  matters  in  the  trough  is  longer  or 
^lorter,  according  to  the  facility  given  for  their  escape.  Sometimes  these  matters  flow 
out  of  t))e  chest  over  its  edges,  and  the  height  of  the  line  they  must  surmount  has  an 
Influence  on  tlie  size  of  the  groin ;  at  other  times,  the  water  and  the  pounded  matter 
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which  it  carries  off,  are  made  Co  pass  through  a  grating,  cauting  a  kind  of  sifting  at  tlie 
same  time.  There  are,  howerer,  some  differences  in  Uie  results  of  these  t«ro  methods 
Lastly,  the  quantity  of  water  that  trarerses  the  trough,  as  well  as  its  velocity,  has  an 
influence  on  the  discharge  of  the  pounded  matters,  and  consequently  on  the  products  of 
the  stampers. 

The  size  of  the  particles  of  the  pounded  ore  being  different,  according  to  the  rariable 
hardness  of  the  matters  which  compose  them,  suggests  the  means  of  classing  them,  and 
distributing  them  nearly  in  the  order  of  their  size  and  speeiBc  gravity,  by  making  the 
water,  as  it  escapes  from  the  stamping  trough,  circulate  in  a  system  of  canals  called  a 
labyrinth,  where  it  depodts  succeasirely,  in  proportion  as  it  loses  its  velocity,  the  earthy 
and  metallic  matters  it  had  floated  along.  These  metalliferous  portions,  especially  when 
they  have  a  great  specific  gravity  like  galena,  would  be  deposited  in  the  first  passages, 
were  it  not  that  from  their  hardness  being  inferior  to  that  of  the  gangue,  they  are  re* 
duc«%d  to  a  much  finer  powder,  or  into  thin  plates,  which  seem  to  adhere  to  both  the 
watery  and  earthy  particles ;  whence  they  have  to  be  sought  for  among  the  finest  por- 
tions of  the  pulvensed  gangue,  called  slime,  seAZicA,  or  ttkUtmmB, 

There  are  several  methods  of  conducting  the  stamps ;  in  reference  to  the  rise  of  the 
grains  wished  to  be  obtained,  and  which  is  previously  determined  agreeably  to  tlie 
nature  of  the  ore,  and  of  the  gangue ;  its  richness,  &c.  The  height  of  the  slit  that 
lets  the  pounded  matters  escape,  or  the  diameters  of  the  holes  in  the  grating,  their  dis- 
tance,  the  quantity  of  water  flowing  in,  its  velocity,  &c.,  modify  the  result  of  the 
stamping  operation. 

When  it  is  requiste  to  obtain  powder  of  an  extreme  fineness,  as  for  ores  that  are 
to  be  subjected  to  the  process  of  amalgamation,  they  are  passed  under  millstones,  ta  in 
common  com  mills ;  and  after  grinding,  they  are  bolted  so  as  to  fi>rm  a  species  of  flour ; 
or  they  are  crushed  between  roUs.     See  Lkad  and  Tin. 

Woihtng  of  ores, 

IV.  The  ores  pounded  under  the  stamps  are  next  exposed  to  very  delicate  operations, 
both  tedious  and  costly,  which  are  called  the  washing;  Their  purpose  is  to  separate 
mechanically  the  earthy  matters  from  the  metallic  portion,  which  must  therefore  have  a 
much  higher  specific  gravity  ;  for  otherwise,  the  washing  would  be  impracticable. 

The  medium  employed  to  diminish  the  difference  of  specific  gravity,  and  to  move 
along  the  lightest  matters,  is  water;  which  is  made  to  flow  with  greater  or  less  velocity 
and  abundance  over  the  schlich  or  pasty  mud  spread  on  a  table  of  various  inclination. 

But  as  this  operation  always  occasions,  not  only  considerable  expense,  but  a  certain 
loss  of  metal,  it  is  right  to  calculate  what  is  the  degree  of  richness  below  which  washing 
is  unprofitable ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  what  is  the  degree  of  purification  of  the  schlich 
at  which  it  is  proper  to  stop,  because  too  much  metal  would  be  lost  comparatively  with 
the  expense  of  fusing  a  small  additional  quantity  of  gangue.  There  cannot,  indeed,  he 
any  fixed  rule  in  this  resp(«t,  since  the  elements  of  these  calculations  vary  for  every  work. 

Before  describing  the  different  modes  of  wasliing,  we  must  treat  of  the  sifting  or 
riddling,  whose  purpose,  like  that  of  the  labyrinth  succeeding  the  stamps,  is  to  distribute 
and  to  separate  Uie  ores  (which  have  not  passed  through  the  water  stamps)  in  the  order 
of  the  coarseness  of  grain.  This  operation  is  practised  particularly  upon  the  debris  of 
the  mine,  and  the  rubbish  produced  in  breaking  the  ores.  These  substances  are  put  into 
a  riddle»  or  species  of  round  or  square  sieve,  whose  bottom  is  formed  of  a  grating  instead 
of  a  plate  of  metal  pierced  with  holes.  This  riddle  is  plunged  suddenly  and  repeatedly 
into  a  tub  or  cistern  filled  with  water.  This  liquid  enters  through  the  bottom,  raises  up 
the  mineral  particles,  separates  them  and  kee|M  them  suspended  for  an  instant,  after 
which  they  fall  down  in  nearly  the  order  of  their  specific  gravities,  and  are  thus  classed 
with  a  certain  degree  of  regularity.  The  sieve  is  sometimes  dipped  by  the  immediate 
effort  of  the  washer  ;  sometimes  it  is  suspended  to  a  swing  which  the  workman  moves ; 
in  order  that  the  riddling  may  be  rightly  done,  the  sieve  should  receive  but  a  single 
movement  from  below  upwards ;  in  this  case  the  ore  is  separated  from  the  gangue,  and  if 
there  be  different  specific  gravities,  there  is  formed  in  the  sieve  as  many  distinct  strata, 
which  the  workman  can  easily  take  out  with  a  tpatniiu  throwing  the  upper  part  away 
when  it  b  too  poor  to  be  re-sifted.  This  operation  by  the  hand-sieve,  is  called  riddling 
in  the  tiA,  or  riddling  by  deposit. 

We  may  observe,  that  during  the  sifting,  the  particles  which  can  pass  across  the  holes  of 
the  bottom,  fiill  into  the  tub  and  settle  down  there;  whence  they  are  afterwards  gathered 
out,  and  exposed  to  washing  when  they  are  worth  the  trouble. 

Sometimes,  as  at  Poullaounen,  the  sieves  are  conical,  and  held  by  means  of  two  handles 
by  a  workman ;  and  instead  of  receiving  a  single  movement,  as  in  the  preceding  me- 
thod, the  sifter  himself  gives  them  a  variety  of  dexterous  movements  in  succession.  His 
object  is  to  separate  the  poor  portions  of  the  ore  from  tlie  richer ;  in  order  to  subject  the 
former  to  the  stamp  mill. 

Among  the  siftings  and  washings  which  ores  are  made  to  undergo,  wc  roust  notice  a? 
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among  the  most  luefu]  and  ingenious,  those  practised  by  iron  gratings,  called  on  the  Con- 
tinent griUes  angkuMes,  and  the  iUp-waahingt  of  Hungary,  laveriet  d  grading.  These  me- 
thods of  freeing  tlie  ores  from  the  pulverulent  earthy  matters,  consist  in  placing  them, 
at  their  out-put  from  the  mine,  upon  gratings,  and  bringing  over  them  a  stream  of  water, 
which  merely  takes  down  through  the  bars  the  small  fragments,  but  carries  off  the  pul- 
verulent portions.  The  latter  are  received  in  cisterns,  where  they  are  allowed  to  rest 
long  enough  to  settle  to  the  bottom.  The  washing  by  steps  is  an  extension  of  the  preceding 
plan.  To  form  an  idea,  let  us  imagine  a  series  of  grates  placed  successively  at  different 
levels,  so  that  the  water,  arriving  on  the  highest,  where  the  ore  for  washing  lies,  carries 
off  a  portion  of  it,  through  this  first  grate  upon  a  second  closer  in  its  bars,  thence  to  a 
third,  &c,and  finally  into  labyrinths  or  cisterns  of  deposition. 

The  grilles  angiaises  are  similar  to  the  deeping  tables  used  at  Idria.   The  system  of  these 
en  gradina  is  represented  in^^.  904.  There  are  5  such  systems  in  the  works  at  Idria,  for 
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the  sorting  of  the  small  morseb  of  quicksilver  ore,  intended  for  the  stamping  mill.  These 
fragments  are  but  moderately  rich  in  metal,  and  are  picked  up  at  random,  of  various 
sizes,  from  that  of  the  fist  to  a  grain  of  dust. 

These  ores  are  placed  in  the  chest  a,  below  the  level  of  which  7  grates  are  distributed, 
so  that  the  frt^pnents  which  pass  through  the  first  h,  proceed  by  an  inclined  conduit  on 
to  the  second  grate  e,  and  so  in  succession.  (See  the  conduits  /,  o,^).  In  front,  and 
on  a  level  with  each  of  the  grates  b,e,d,  &c.,  a  child  is  stationed  on  one  of  the  floors, 
1,2,3,  to  7. 

A  current  of  water,  which  falls  into  the  chest  a,  carries  the  fragments  of  ore  upon  the 
grates.  The  pieces  which  remain  upon  the  two  grates  b  and  c,  are  thrown  on  the  adjoining 
table  V,  where  they  undergo  a  sorting  by  hand ;  there  the  pieces  are  classified,  1.  into 
gangue  to  be  thrown  away ;  2.  into  ore  for  the  stamp  mill ;  3.  into  ore  to  be  sent  directly 
to  the  furnace.  The  pieces  which  remain  on  each  of  the  succeeding  grates,  d',e,/,y,A, 
are  deposited  on  those  of  the  floors  3  to  7,  in  front  of  each.  Before  every  one  of 
these  shelves  a  deposit-sieve  is  established,  (see  t, «,)  and  the  workmen  in  charge  of  it 
stand  in  one  of  the  corresponding  boxes,  marked  8  to  12.  The  sieve  is  represented  only 
in  front  of  the  chest  A,  for  the  sake  of  clearness. 

Each  of  the  workmen  placed  in  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  operates  on  the  heap  before  him; 
the  upper  layer  of  the  deposit  formed  in  his  sieve,  is  sent  to  the  stamping  house,  and  the 
inferior  layer  directly  to  the  furnace. 

As  to  the  grains  which,  after  traversing  the  five  grates,  have  arrived  at  the  chest  x, 
they  are  washed  in  the  two  chests  y,  which  are  analogous  to  the  German  chests  to  be 
presently  described.  The  upper  layer  of  what  is  deposited  in  y  is  sent  to  the  furnace ; 
the  rest  is  treated  anew  on  three  tables  of  percussion,  similar  to  the  English  brake-sieves, 
also  to  be  presently  described 

After  several  successive  manipulations  on  these  tables,  an  upper  stratum  of  schlich  is 
obtained  fit  for  the  furnace ;  an  intcrmeduite  stratum,  which  is  washed  anew  by  the  same 
process ;  and  an  inferior  stratum,  that  is  sent  to  the  system  of  stamps.  Jig,  963. 

905 


This  figure  represents  the  general  ground  plan  of  a  stamping  and  washing  mill.  The 
stamps  p  are  composed  of  two  batteries  similar  to^f^.  903.  The  ore  passes  in  suc- 
cession under  three  pestles  of  cast  iron,  each  of  which  is  heavier  the  nearer  it  is  to  the 
sieve  through  which  the  sand  or  pounded  matter  escapes. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  figure  we  sec  issuing  from  the  stamps  *^o  conduits  destined 
to  receive  the  water  and  the  metalliferous  sand  with  which  it  is  loaded.  The  first,  marked 
v,  s,  u«,  b  used  only  when  a  certain  quality  of  ore  is  stamped,  richer  in  metal  tlian  is 
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usually  treated  by  means  of  the  second  conduit,  the  first  being  closed.  The  second  con- 
duit, or  that  employed  for  ordinary  manipulation  when  the  other  is  shut,  is  indicated  by 
F,  0*7,  b;  then  by  0*58  and  0*29.  These  numbers  express  the  depth  of  the  corresponding 
portions  of  this  conduit  From  r  to  b,  the  conduit  or  water-course  is  divided  into  three 
portions  much  shallower,  called  the  rich  conduit,  the  middU  conduit,  and  the  inferior^ 
Beyond  the  basin  a,  the  conduit  takes  the  name  of  labyrinth.  There  tlie  muddy  sedi- 
ments of  ore  are  deposited ;  being  the  finer  the  further  they  are  from  the  stamps  r. 
Darts  indicate  the  direction  of  the  stream  in  the  labyrinth.  On  the  German  chetta,  placed 
at  3,  the  sand  derived  from  the  rich  and  middle  conduits  is  treated*  in  order  to  obtain 
three  distinct  qualities  of  aehlich,  as  already  mentioned,  r  b  a  cloth-covered  table,  for 
treating  the  deposit  of  the  German  chests  at  3.  m  n  are  two  sweep  tables  (d  balai),  for 
treating  the  ore  collected  in  the  lower  conduit,  which  precedes  the  midmost  of  the  three 
Gennan  chests.  Upon  the  three  similar  tables  a  t  v,  are  treated  in  like  manner  the  muddy 
deposits  of  the  labyrinth,  which  forms  suite  to  three  parallel  German  chests  situated  at  3, 
not  shown  for  want  of  room  in  the  figure,  but  connected  in  three  rectangular  zigzags 
with  each  other,  as  well  as  by  a  transverse  branch  to  the  points  0'7  and  r.  i^t  the  upper 
part  of  these  five  sweep  tables,  the  materials  which  are  to  undergo  washing  are  agitated 
in  two  boxes  o  o,  by  small  paddle-wheels. 

We  shall  now  describe  the  percuasion-tabUi  used  in  the  Hartz,  for  treating  the  sand 
of  ore  obtained  from  the  conduits  represented  above. 

Fiffs.  V06,  907.  and  908.   exhibit  a  plan,  a  vertical  section,  and  elevation,  of  one 
90(>  of  these   tables,   taken    in   tlie 

^r-'Sl r^— ST — ^"—K^  direction  of  its  length.      The 

ptj— t'^t^.,    t    .  ^  M         M^h.       7  l_^iJ'  arbor  or  great  shaft  in  prolong- 

1^"  1      ation  from  the  stamps  mill,  is 

shown  in  section  perpendicu- 
larly to  its  axis,  at  ▲.  The 
catHs  or  wipers  are  shown 
round  its  circumference,  one  of 
tliem  having  just  acted  on  a. 

These  cams,  by  the  revolu- 
tion  of  the  arbor,  cause  the 
alternating  movements  of  a 
horizontal  bar  of  wood  o,  u, 
which  strikes  at  the  point  u 
against  a  table  d,  6,  c,  tc.  This 
table  is  suspended  by  two  chains 
t,  at  its  superior  end,  and  by 
two  rods  at  its  lower  end. 
Afber  having  been  pushed  by 
the  piece  o,  v,  it  rebounds  to 
strike  against  a  block  or 
bracket  e.  A  lever  p,  q,  serves 
to  adjust  the  inclination  of  the 
movable  table,  the  pivots  q 
being  points  of  suspension. 

The  ore-sand  to  be  waslied, 
is  placed  in  the  chest  a,  into 
which  a  current  of  water  runs. 
The  ore  floated  onwards  by  the 
water,  is  carried  through  a 
sieve  on  a  sloping  small  table 
.r,  under  which  is  concealed 
the  higher  end  of  the  movable 
table  <i,  b,  c,  u;  and  it  thence 
falls  on  this  table,  diffusing  itself 
uniformly  over  its  surface.  The 
particles  deposited  on  this  table 
form  an  oblong  talua  (slope) 
upon  it ;  the  successive  per- 
cussions that  it  receives,  deter- 
mine the  weightier  matters,  and 
consequently  those  richest  in 
metal,  to  accumulate  towards 
its  upper  end  at  u.  Now  the 
workman  by  means  of  the  lever 
/),  raises  the  lower  end  d  a  little 
^Mjj^^^^^^^HHHMa^^n^^^^ngj^n^^      in  order  to  preserve  the  same 
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degree  of  inclination  to  the  surface  on  which  the  deposit  is  strewed.  According  as  the 
substances  arc  swept  along  by  the  water,  he  is  careful  to  remoYC  them  from  the  middle 
^f  the  table  towards  the  top,  by  means  of  a  wooden  roller.  With  this  intent,  he  walks  on 
the  table  dbeu,  where  the  sandy  sediment  has  sufficient  consistence  to  bear  him.  When 
the  table  is  abundantly  charged  with  the  washed  ore,  the  deposit  is  divided  into  three 
bands  or  segments  db^b  e^t  u.  Each  of  these  bands  is  removed  separately  and  thrown 
into  the  particular  heap  assigned  to  it.  Every  one  at  the  heaps  thus  formed  becomes 
afterwards  the  object  of  a  separate  manipulation  on  a  percussion  table,  but  always  accord- 
ing to  the  same  procedure.  It  is  sufficient  in  general  to  pass  twice  over  this  table  the  mat- 
ters contained  in  the  heap,  proceeding  from  the  superior  band  e  tc,  in  order  to  obtain  a  pure 
aehUeh ;  but  the  heap  proceding  from  the  intermediate  belt  6  e,  requires  always  a  greater 
number  of  manipulations,  and  the  lower  band  d  b  still  more.  These  successive  manipu- 
lations are  so  associated  that  eventually  each  heap  furnishes  pure  »ehlieh,  which  is 
obtained  from  the  superior  band  e  u.  As  to  the  lightest  particles  which  the  wuter 
sweeps  away  beyond  the  lower  end  of  the  percussion  table,  they  fidl  into  conduits ; 
whence  they  are  lifted  to  undergo  a  new  Inanipulation. 

Fig.  909.  is  a  profile  of  a  plan  which  has  been  advantageously  substituted,  in  the 
Harts,  for  that  part  of  the  preceding  apparatus  which  causes  the  jolt  of  the  piece  o  u 
against  the  table  dbeu.  By  means  of  this  plan,  it  is  easy  to  vary,  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  a  manipulation  always  delicate,  the  force  of  percussion  which  a  bar 
'  y>  ought  to  communicate  by  its  extremity  y.  With  this  view,  a  slender  piece  of  wood 
K  is  made  to  slide  in  an  upright  piece,  v  x,  adjusted  upon  an  axis  at  v.  To  the  piece  u 
a  rod  of  iron  is  connected,  by  means  of  a  hinge  x ;  this  rod  is  capable  of  entering  more 
or  less  into  a  case  or  sheath  in  the  middle  of  the  piece  v  x,  and  of  being  stopped  at  the 
proper  point,  by  a  thumb-screw  which  presses  against  this  piece.  If  it  be  wished  ta 
increase  the  force  of  percussion,  we  must  lower  the  point  x ;  if  to  diminish  it,  we  must 
raise  it.     In  the  first  case,  the  extremity  of  the  piece  «,  advances  so  much  further  under 
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Ihe  cam  of  the  driving  shaft  t ;  in  the  Kcond,  it  goes  so  much  less  forwards  ;  whereby 
the  adjustment  is  prcxluced. 

Fifft  910.  and  911.  represent  a  complete  system  of  tkeping  tables  tabid  dormanteu\ 
911  w  -       ^wch     as    are     mounted    in     Idria. 

Fig  Oil.  \a  the  plan,  and^^.  910.  a 
vertical  section.  The  mercurial  ores, 
reduced  to  a  sand  by  stamps  like 
those  oi  fg.  905,  pass  into  a  series 
of  conduits  aa^bb,  c  e,  which  form 
three  successive  floors  below  the  level 
of  the  floor  of  the  works.  The  sand 
taken  out  of  these  conduits  is  thrown 
into  the  cells  q;  whence  they  are 
transferred  into  the  trough  e,  and 
water  is  run  upon  them  by  turning 
two  stopcocks  for  each  trough.  The 
sand  thus  diffused  upon  each  table, 
runs  oflT  with  the  water  by  a  groove  f,  comes  upon  a  sieve  A,  spreads  itself  upon  the 
board  g^  and  thence  falls  into  the  slanting  chest,  or  sleeping  table  t  A.  The  under  surface 
k  of  this  chest  is  pierced  with  holes,  which  may  be  stopped  at  pleasure  with  wooden 
plugs.  There  is  a  conduit  m,  at  the  lower  end  of  each  table,  to  catch  the  light  par- 
ticles carried  off  by  the  water  out  of  the  chest  i  k,  through  the  holes  properly  opened, 
while  the  denser  parts  are  deposited  upon  the  bottom  of  this  chest.  A  general  conduit 
n passes  aeroas  at  the  foot  of  all  the  chests  i  k;  it  receivos  the  refuse  of  the  washing 
operations. 

Fig  918.  is  a  set  of  stamping  and  washing  works  for  the  ores  of  argentiferous  galena, 
as  mounted  at  Bockwiete,  in  the  district  of  Zellerfeldt,  in  the  Hartz. 

A  ia  the  stamp  mill  and  its  subsidiary  parts;  among  which  are  a,  the  driving  or 
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miiin  shaft ;  6,  tho  overshot  tratcr-whecl ;  c  e,  six  strong  rings  or  hoops  of  cast  iron, 
for  recviving  each  a  cam   or  tappet ;  p,  the  brake  of  the  machine ;  k,k,k,  the  thr^fe 

standards  of  the  stamps ;  /  I,  &c.  ux  pestles  of  pine 
wood,  shod  with  lumps  of  cast  iron.  There  are 
two  chests,  out  of  which  the  ore  to  be  ground  falls 
spontaneously  into  the  two  troughs  of  the  stamps. 
Of  late  years,  howerer,  the  ore  is  mostly  supplied 
by  hand  ;  the  watercourse  terminates  a  short  dis- 
tance above  tlie  middle  of  the  wheel  b.  There  is 
a  stream  of  water  for  the  service  of  the  stamps, 
and  conduits  proceeding  from  it,  to  lead  the  water 
into  the  two  stamp  troughs ;  the  conduit  of  dis- 
charge is  common  to  the  two  batteries  or  sets  of 
stamps  through  which  the  water  carries  off  the 
sand  or  stamped  ore.  There  is  a  movable  table 
of  separation,  mounted  with  two  sieves.  The 
sands  pass  immediately  into  the  conduit  placed 
upon  a  level  with  the  floor,  and  separated  into 
two  compartments,  the  first  of  trhich  empties  its 
water  into  the  second.  There  are  two  boards  of 
separation,  or  tables,  laid  upon  the  ground,  with 
a  very  slight  slope  of  only  15  inches  from  their 
top  to  their  bottom.  Each  of  these  boards  is 
divided  into  four  cases  with  edges;  the  whole 
being  arranged  so  that  it  is  possible,  by  means  of 
a  flood-gate  or  sluice,  to  cause  the  superfluous 
water  of  the  case  to  pass  into  the  following  ones. 
Tlius  the  work  can  go  on  without  interruption, 
and  alternately  upon  the  two  boards.  There  are 
winding  canals  in  the  labyrinth,  n,  k,  n,  in  which  are 
deposited  the  particles  carried  along  by  the  water 
which  has  passed  upon  the  boards.  The  depth  of 
these  canals  gradually  increases  from  12  to  20 
inches,  to  give  a  suitable  descent  for  maintaining 
the  water-flow.  At  d,  two  percussion  tables  are 
placed,  r  o  are  two  German  chests,  h  j  are 
two  percussion  tables,  which  are  driven  by  the 
cams  z  Xj  fixed  upon  the  main  shaft  xff,  k  k' 
are  two  sloping  sweep  tables  (d  balai). 

The  German  che$U  are  rectangular,  being 
about  3  yards  long,  half  a  yard  broad,  with  edges 
half  a  yard  high ;  and  their  inclination  is  such 
that  the  lower  end  is  about  15  inches  beneath 
the  level  of  the  upper.  At  their  upper  end, 
usually  called  the  bolster,  a  kind  of  trough*  or 
box,  without  any  edge  at  the  side  next  the  chest,  is  placed,  containing  the  ore  to  be 
wadicd.     The  water  is  allowed  to  fall  upon  the  bolster  in  a  thin  sheet. 

The  sleeping  tables  have  upright  edges ;  they  are  from  4  to  5  yards  long,  nearly  2 
yards  wide,  and  have  fully  a  yard  of  inclination. 

The  preceding  tables  are  sometimes  covered  with  cloth,  particularly  in  treating  ores 
that  contain  gold,  on  a  supposition  that  the  woollen  or  linen  fibres  would  retain  more 
surely  the  metallic  panicles ;  but  this  method  appears  on  trial  to  merit  no  confidence, 
for  it  produces  a  very  impure  schlich. 

Fig,  913.  is  a  swing-sieve  employed  in  the  Hartz,  for  sifting  the  small  fragments  of 
the  ore  of  argentiferous  lead.     Such  an  apparatus  is  usually  set  up  in  the  outside  of 
913  BEBHHC         ^  stamp,  and  washing  mill;  its  place  being  denoted 

by  the  letter  a,  in  Jig,  905.  The  two  movable  chests  or 
boxes  A  B,  of  the  sieve,  are  connected  together,  at  their 
lower  ends,  with  an  upright  rod,  which  terminates  at 
one  of  tlie  arms  of  a  small  balance  beam,  mounted  be- 
tween the  driving  shaft  of  the  stamps  and  the  sieve, 
perpendicularly  to  the  length  of  both.  The  opposite 
arm  of  this  beam  carries  another  upright  rod,  which 
I  ears  (cams  or  mentonneU),  placed  on  purpose  upon  the 
driving  shaft,  may  push  down.  During  this  move- 
ment the  two  lower  ends  a,  b,  are  raised ;  and  when  the  peg-cam  of  the  shaft  quits  the 
xoA  which  it  had  depressed,  the  swing  chests  fall  by  their  own  weight.     Thus  they 
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ire  made  to  vibrate  alternately  upon  their  axes.  The  small  ore  is  put  into  the  upper 
part  of  the  chest  ▲,  over  which  a  stream  of  water  (alls  from  an  adjoining  conduit.  The 
fragments  which  cannot  pass  through  a  cast-iron  grid  in  the  bottom  of  that  chest, 
are  sorted  by  hand  upon  a  table  in  front  of  a,  and  they  are  classed  by  the  workman, 
either  among  the  ores  to  be  stamped,  whether  dry  or  wet,  or  among  the  rubbish  to  be 
thrown  away,  or  among  the  copper  ores  to  be  smelted  by  themselves.  As  to  the  small 
particles  which  fidl  through  the  grid  upon  the  chest  a,  supplied  also  with  a  stream 
of  water,  they  descend  successively  upon  two  other  brass  wire  sieves,  and  also  through 
the  iron  wire  r,  in  the  bottom  of  b. 

In  certain  mines  of  the  Hartz,  tables  called  i  htdau,  or  twetping  tdbittt  are  employed. 
The  whole  of  the  process  consists  in  letting  flow,  over  the  sloping  table,  in  successive 
currents,  water  charged  with  the  ore,  which  is  deposited  at  a  less  or  greater  distance, 
as  also  pure  water  for  the  purpose  of  washing  the  deposited  ore,  afterwards  carried  off 
by  meant  of  this  sweeping  operation. 

At  the  upper  end  of  these  sweep-tables,  the  matters  for  washing  are  agitated  in  a 
chest,  by  a  small  wheel  with  vanes,  or  flap-boards.  The  conduit  of  the  muddy  waters 
epens  i^ve  a  little  table  or  shelf;  the  conduit  of  pure  water,  which  adjoins  tSe 
preceding^  opens  below  it  At  the  lower  part  of  each  of  these  tables,  there  is  a 
transverse  slit,  covered  by  a  small  door  with  hinges,  opening  outwardly,  by  fldling  back 
towards  the  foot  of  the  table.  The  water  spr^ing  over  the  table,  may  at  pleasure 
be  let  into  this  slit,  by  raising  a  bit  of  leather  which  is  nailed  to  the  table,  so  as  to 
cover  the  small  door  when  it  is  in  the  shut  position ;  but  when  this  is  opened,  the  piece 
of  leather  then  hangs  down  into  it  Othen»-ise  tlie  water  may  be  allowed  to  pass  freely 
above  the  leather,  when  the  door  is  shut  The  same  thing  may  be  done  with  a  similar 
opening  placed  above  the  conduit  By  means  of  these  two  slits,  two  distinct  qualities 
of  sehlieh  may  be  obtained,  which  are  deposited  into  two  distinct  conduits  or  canals. 
The  refuse  of  the  operation  is  turned  into  another  conduit,  and  afterwards  into  ulterior 
reservoirs,  whence  it  is  lifted  out  to  undergo  a  new  washing. 

In  the  percussion  tables,  the  water  for  washing  the  ores  is  sometimes  spread  in 
slender  streamlets,  sometimes  in  a  full  body,  so  as  to  let  two  cubic  feet  escape  per 
minute.  The  number  of  shocks  communicated  per  minute,  varies  from  15  to  36 ;  and 
the  table  may  be  pushed  out  of  its  settled  position  at  one  time,  three  quartera  of  an 
inch,  at  another  nearly  8  inches.  The  coarse  ore-sand  requires  in  general  less  water, 
and  less  slope  of  table,  than  the  fine  and  pasty  sand. 

The  mechanical  operations  which  ores  undergo,  take  place  commonly  at  their  out-put 
from  the  mine,  and  without  any  intermediate  operation.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
hardness  of  certain  gangues  (vein-stones),  and  of  certain  iron-ores,  is  diminished  by 
subjecting  them  to  calcination  previously  to  the  breaking  and  stamping  processes. 

When  it  is  intended  to  wash  certain  ores,  an  operation  founded  on  the  difTeience  of 
their  specific  gravities,  it  may  happen  that  by  slightly  changing  the  chemical  state  of 
the  substances  that  compose  the  ore,  the  earthy  parts  may  beoome  more  easily  separable, 
as  also  the  other  foreign  matters.  With  this  view,  the  ores  of  tin  arc  subjected  to  a 
roasting,  which  by  separating  the  arsenic,  and  oxidizing  the  copper  which  are  inter- 
mixed,  ftumishes  ^e  means  of  obtaining,  by  the  subsequent  washing,  an  oxide  of  tin 
nfUch  purer  than  could  be  otherwise  procured.  In  general,  however,  these  are  rare 
cases ;  so  that  the  washing  almost  always  immediately  succeeds  the  picking  and  stamp* 
ing ;  and  the  roasting  comes  next,  when  it  needs  to  be  employed. 

The  operation  of  roasting  is  in  general  executed  by  various  processes^  relatively  to  the 
nature  of  the  ores,  the  quality  of  the  fuel,  and  to  the  object  in  view.  The  greatest 
economy  ought  to  be  studied  in  the  fuel,  as  well  as  the  labour ;  two  roost  important 
circumstances,  on  account  of  the  great  masses  operated  upon. 

Three  principal  methods  may  be  distinguished  ;  1.  the  roasting  in  a  heap  in  the  open 
air,  the  most  simple  of  the  whole ;  2.  the  roasting  executed  between  little  walls,  and 
which  may  be  called  case-roasting  (rost-stadeln,  in  German);  and  3.  roasting  in 
furnaces. 

We  may  remark,  as  to  the  description  about  to  be  given  of  these  different  processes, 
that  in  the  first  two,  the  fuel  is  always  in  immediate  contact  with  the  ore  to  be  roasted, 
whilst  in  furnaces,  this  contact  may  or  may  not  take  place. 

1.  The  roasting  in  the  open  air,  and  in  heaps  more  or  less  considerable,  is  practised 
upon  iron  ores,  and  such  as  are  pyritous  or  bituminous.  The  operation  consists  in  general 
in  spreading  over  a  plane  area,  often  bottomed  with  beaten  clay,  bil!ets  of  wood  arranged 
like  the  ban  of  a  gridiron,  and  sometimes  laid  crosswise  over  one  another,  so  as  to  form  a 
uniform  flat  bed.  Sometimes  wood  charcoal  is  scattered  in,  so  as  to  fill  up  the  interstices, 
and  to  prevent  the  ore  from  flilling  between  the  other  pieces  of  the  fuel.  Coal  is  also 
employed  in  moderotely  small  lumps;  and  even  occasionally,  turf.  The  ore  either 
simply  broken  into  pieces,  or  even  sometimes  under  the  form  ofschNck,  is  piled  up  over 
the  fuel ;  most  usually  alternate  beds  of  fuel  and  ore  are  formed. 
Vot.  II.  X 
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Th«  lire,  kbdled  in  general  at  tiie  lower  part*  but  ■ometimes,  however,  at  the  mkldla 
chimney,  spreads  from  spot  to  spot,  putting  the  operation  in  train.  The  combustion 
must  be  so  conducted  as  to  he  slow  and  suffocated,  to  prolong  the  ustulation,  and  let  the 
whole  mass  be  equably  penetrated  with  heat.  The  means  employed  to  direct  the  fire, 
are  to  cover  outwardly  with  earth  the  portions  where  too  much  activity  is  displayed* 
and  to  pierce  with  holes  or  to  give  air  to  those  where  it  is  imperfectly  developed.  Rains» 
winds,  variable  season<%  and  especially  good  primary  arrangements  of  a  calcination,  have 
much  influence  on  this  process,  which  reqiure^  besides,  an  almost  incessant  inspection  at 
the  beginning. 

Nothing  in  general  can  be  said  as  to  the  consumption  of  fuel,  because  it  varies  with 
its  quality,  as  well  as  with  the  ores  and  the  purpose  in  view.  But  it  may  be  laid  down 
as  a  good  rule,  to  employ  no  more  fuel  than  is  strictly  necessary  for  the  lund  of  calcin- 
ation in  hand,  and  for  supporting  the  combustion  ;  for  an  excess  of  fuel  would  produce, 
besides  an  eipense  uselessly  incurred,  tlie  inconvenience,  at  times  very  serious,  of  such 
a  heat  as  may  melt  or  vitrify  the  ores;  a  result  entirely  the  reverse  of  a  well-conducted 
ustulation. 

FigB.  914,  915,  916.  represent  the  roasting  in  mounds,  as  practised  near  Goslar  in  the 


Hartz,  and  at  Chessy  in  the  department  of  the  Rhone.  F\g»  914.  is  a  vertical  section 
in  the  line  A  e  of  Jigt,  915.  and  916.  In  fig,  915.  there  is  shown  in  plan,  only  a  little 
more  than  one  half  of  the  quadrangular  truncated  pyramid,  which  constitutes  the  heap. 
Fig,  916.  shows  a  little  more  than  one  fourth  of  a  bed  of  wood,  arranged  at  the  bottom 
of  the  pyramid,  as  shown  by  a  a,  fig,  914.,  and  egh,fig.  916.  c  is  a  wooden  chimney, 
916  formed  within  the  heap  of  ore,  at  whose  bottom  c 
^  there  is  a  little  parcel  of  charcoal ,  d  d  are  large 

lumps  of  ore  distributed  upon  the  wooden  pile 
aa\  et  are  smaller  fragments,  to  cover  the  larger ; 
f  f  v&  rubbish  and  clay  laid  smoothly  in  a  slope 
over  the  whole,  g^  fig.  916.,  a  passage  for  air 
left  under  the  bed  of  billets ;  of  which  there  is 
a  similar  one  in  each  of  the  four  sides  of  the  base 
a  a,  so  that  two  principal  currents  of  air  cross 
under  the  upright  aiis  c  c,  of  the  tnuicated  pyra- 
mid indicated  in  >f^.  914. 

The  kindling  is  thrown  in  by  the  chimney  c. 
Tlie  charcoal  e,  and  the  wood  a  a,  take  (ire  ;  the 
sulphureous  ores  def  tire  heated  to  such  a  high 
temperature  as  to  vaporize  the  sulphur.     In  the 
Lower  Harts,  a  heap  of  this  kind  continues  roasting  during  four  months. 

2.  The  second  method.  The  difficulty  of  managing  the  fire  in  the  roasting  of  sub- 
stances containing  little  sulphur,  with  the  greater  diflSculty  of  arranging  and  supporting 
in  their  place  the  Bchlicht  to  be  roasted,  and  last  of  all,  the  necessity  of  giving  successive 
fires  to  the  same  ores,  or  to  inconsiderable  quantities  at  a  time,  have  led  to  the  con- 
trivance of  surrounding  the  area  on  which  the  roasting  takes  place  with  three  little  walls, 
or  with  four,  leaving  a  door  in  the  one  in  front.  Tliis  is  what  is  called  a  walled  area, 
and  sometimes,  improperly  enough,  a  roasting  furnace.  Inside  of  these  little  walls 
about  3  feet  high,  there  are  often  vertical  conduits  or  chimneys  made  to  correspond  with 
an  opening  on  the  ground  level,  in  order  to  excite  a  draught  of  air  in  the  adjacent  parts. 
When  the  roasting  is  once  set  agoing,  these  chimneys  can  be  opened  or  shut  at  their 
upper  ends,  according  to  the  necessities  of  the  process. 

Several  such  furnaces  are  usually  erected  in  connexion  with  each  other  by  their  lateral 
walls,  and  all  terminated  by  a  common  wall,  which  forms  their  posterior  part ;  some- 
times they  are  covered  with  a  shed  supported  partly  by  the  back  wall,  built  sufficiently 
high  for  this  purpose.  These  dispositions  are  suitable  for  the  roasting  of  gchlichs,  and 
in  general  of  all  matters  which  are  to  have  several  fires ;  a  circumstance  often  indi.v 
pensable  to  a  due  separation  of  the  sulphur,  arsenic,  &c. 

S.  The  furnaces  employed  for  roasting  the  ores  and  the  mattes  dllTcr  much,  according 
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to  the  nature  of  the  ores,  and  the  sise  of  the  lumpt.     We  shall  content  ourseWes  with 
referring  to  the  principal  forms. 

When  iron  ores  are  to  be  roasted,  which  require  but  a  simple  calcination  to  disengage 
tlie  combined  water  and  carbonic  acid,  egg-shaped  furnaces,  similar  to  those  in  which 
limestone  is  burned  in  contact  with  fuel,  may  be  conveniently  employed;  and  they  pre- 
sent the  advantage  of  an  operation  which  is  continuous  with  a  never-cooling  apparatus. 
The  analogy  in  the  effecta  to  be  produced  is  so  perfect,  that  tlie  same  furnace  may  be 
used  for  either  object  Greater  dimensions  may,  however,  be  given  to  those  destined 
for  the  calcination  of  iron  ores.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  process  is  ap- 
plicable only  to  ores  broken  into  lumps,  and  not  to  ores  in  grains  or  powder. 

It  has  been  attempted  to  employ  the  same  method  a  little  modified,  for  tlie  roasting  of 
ores  of  sulphuret  of  copper  and  pyrites,  with  the  view  of  extracting  a  part  of  the  sulphur. 
More  or  less  success  has  ensued,  but  widiout  ever  surmounting  all  the  obstacles  arising 
from  the  great  fusibility  of  the  sulphuret  of  iron.  For  sometimes  it  runs  into  one  mass, 
or  at  least  into  lumps  agglutinated  together  in  certain  parts  of  tlie  furnace,  and  the 
operation  is  either  stopped  altogether,  or  becomes  more  or  less  languid ;  the  air  not 
being  able  to  penetrate  into  all  the  parts,  the  roasting  becomes  consequently  imperfect. 
Tliis  inconvenience  is  even  more  serious  than  nught  at  first  sight  appear ;  for,  as  the  ill- 
roasted  ores  now  contain  too  little  sulphur  to  support  tlieir  combustion,  and  as  they 
sometimes  &U  into  small  fragments  in  the  cooling,  they  cannot  be  passed  again  through 
the  same  furnace,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  finish  the  roasting  in  a  reverberatory 
hearth,  which  is  much  more  expensive. 

In  the  Pyrenees,  the  roasting  of  iron  ores  is  executed  in  a  circuhur  furnace,  so  dis- 
posed that  the  fuel  is  contained  and  burned  in  a  kind  of  interior  oven,  above  which  lie 
the  pieces  of  ore  to  be  calcined.  Sometimes  the  vault  of  this  oven  which  sustains  the 
ore,  is  formed  of  bricks,  leaving  lietween  them  openings  for  the  passage  of  the  flame  and 
the  smoke,  and  the  apparatus  then  resembles  certain  pottery  kilns ;  at  other  times  the 
vault  is  formed  of  large  lumps  of  ore,  carefully  arranged  as  to  the  intervals  requisite  to  be 
led  for  draught  over  the  arch.  The  broken  ore  is  then  distributed  above  this  arch,  care 
being  taken  to  place  the  larger  pieces  undermost.  This  process  is  simple  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  furnace,  and  economical,  as  branches  of  trees,  without  value  in  the  forests* 
may  be  employed  in  the  roasting.     See  lAme-kiln  figures. 

In  some  other  countries,  the  ores  are  roasted  in  furnaces  very  like  those  in  which 
porcelain  is  baked;  that  is  to  say,  the  fuel  is  placed  exteriorly  to  the  body  of  the  furnace 
in  a  kind  of  brick  shafts,  and  the  flame  traverses  the  broken  ore  with  which  the  furnace 
is  filled.     In  such  an  apparatus  the  calcination  is  continuous. 

When  it  is  proposed  to  extract  the  sulphur  from  the  iron  pyrites,  or  from  pyritous 
minerals,  different  furnaces  may  be  employed,  among  which  that  used  in  Hungary  de- 
serves notice.  It  is  a  rectangular  parallelopiped  of  four  walls,  each  of  them  being  per- 
forated with  holes  and  vertical  conduits  which  lead  into  chambers  of  condensation,  where 
the  sulphtir  is  collected.  The  ore  placed  between  the  four  walls  on  billets  of  wood 
arranged  as  in  Jiffs,  914,  915,  916.f  for  the  great  roastings  in  the  open  air,  is  calcined 
with  the  disengagement  of  much  sulphur,  which  finds  more  facility  in  escaping  by  the 
lateral  conduits  in  the  walls,  than  up  through  the  whole  mass,  or  across  the  upper  sur- 
face covered  over  with  earth  ;  whence  it  passes  into  the  chambers  of  condensation.  In 
this  way  upwards  of  a  tliousand  tons  of  pyrites  may  be  roasted  at  once,  and  a  large  quan- 
tity of  sulphur  obtained.     See  Coma. 

Roasiing  of  Pyrites.  —  Fiffi.  917,  918.  represent  a  furnace  which  lias  been  long  cm- 
917  .d&sjk      Pl^^y^  *^  Falilun  in   Sweden,  and 

^^^"  several  other  parts  of  that  kingdom, 
for  roasting  iron  pyrites  in  oiSer  to 
obtain  sulphur.  This  apparatus  was 
constructMl  by  the  celebrated  Gahn. 
Fisi.  917.  is  a  vertical  section,  in  the 
line  kdnooijig.  918.,  which  is 
a  plan  of  the  furnace ;  the  top  being 
•upposed  to  be  taken  o£  In  both 
figures  the  conduit  may  be  imagined 
I  o  to  be  broken  off  at  e;  its  entire 
length  in  a  straight  line  is  43  feet 
beyond  the  dotted  line  e  »,  before  the  bend,  which  is  an  extensbn  of  this  conduit.  Upon 
the  slope  a  6  of  a  hillock  ahe^  lumps  r  of  iron  pyrites  are  piled  upon  the  pieces  of  wood 
1 1  for  roasting.  A  conduit  dfe  forms  the  continuation  of  the  space  denoted  by  r,  which 
IS  coveted  by  stone  slabs  so  far  as/;  and  from  this  point  to  the  chamber  A  it  is  constructed 
in  boards.  At  the  beginning  of  this  conduit,  there  is  a  recipient  g.  The  chamber  h  is 
divided  into  five  chambers  by  horizontal  partitions,  which  permit  the  circulaUon  of  the 
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▼apoun  from  one  compartment  to  another.  The  ores  r  being  distributed  upon  the 
billete  of  wood  1 1,  whenever  these  are  fiurly  kindled,  they  are  covered  with  loiall  ore, 
and  then  with  rammed  earth  !L  Towards  the  point  m,  for  a  spaec  of  a  foot  square,  the 
ores  are  covered  witli  movable  stone  slabs,  by  means  of  which  the  fire  may  be  regulated, 
by  the  displacement  of  one  or  more,  as  may  be  deemed  necessary.  The  liquid  stilphur 
runs  into  tlie  recipient  jf,  whence  it  is  laded  out  from  time  to  time.  The  sublimed  sul- 
phur passes  into  the  conduit  fe  and  the  chamber  A,  ftt>m  which  it  is  taken  out,  and 
washed  with  water,  to  free  it  from  sulphuric  acid  with  which  it  is  somewhat  impreg- 
nated ;  it  is  afterwards  distilled  in  cast-iron  retorts.  The  residuum  of  the  pyrites  is 
turned  to  account  in  Sweden,  for  the  preparation  of  a  common  red  colour  much  used 
as  a  pigment  for  wooden  buildings. 

Tiie  revcrberatory  furnace  affords  one  of  the  best  means  of  ustulatton,  where  it  is  re« 
quisite  to  employ  the  simultaneous  action  of  heat  and  atmospherical  air  to  destroy  cer- 
tain combinations,  and  to  decompose  the  sulphurets,  arseniurcts,  &c  It  is  likewise 
evident  that  the  fkcility  thus  offered  of  stirring  the  matters  spread  out  on  the  sole,  iu 
order  to  renew  the  surfaces,  of  observing  their  appearances,  t>f  augmenting  or  di- 
minishing the  degree  of  heat,  &c.,  promise  a  success  much  surer,  a  roasting  iar  better 
executed,  than  by  any  other  process.  It  is  known,  besides,  that  flame  mingled  with 
much  undecomposcd  air  issuing  from  the  furnace,  is  highly  oxidising,  and  is  very  fit  for 
burning  away  the  sulphur,  and  oxidizing  the  metals.  Finally,  this  is  almost  the  only 
method  of  rightly  roasting  ores  which  are  in  a  very  fine  powder.  If  it  he  not  employed 
constantly  and  for  every  kind  of  ore,  it  is  Just  because  more  economy  is  found  in  prac- 
tising calcination  in  heaps,  or  on  areas  enclosed  by  walls ;  besides,  in  certain  mines,  a  very 
great  number  of  these  furnaces,  and  many  workmen,  would  be  required  to  roast  the  con- 
siderable body  of  ores  that  must  be  daily  smelted.  Hence  there  would  result  from  the 
construction  of  such  apparatus  and  its  maintenance  a  very  notable  outlay,  which  is 
saved  in  the  other  processes. 

But  in  every  case  where  it  is  desired  to  have  a  very  perfect  roasting,  as  for  blende 
fVom  which  zinc  is  to  be  extracted,  for  sulphuret  of  antimony,  &c.,  or  even  for  ores  re- 
duced to  a  very  fine  powder,  and  destined  for  amalgamation,  it  is  proper  to  perform  the 
operation  in  a  reverbieratory  furnace.  When  very  fusible  sulphurous  ores  are  treated, 
the  workman  charged  with  the  calcination  must  employ  much  care  and  experience,  chiefly 
in  the  management  of  the  fire.  It  will  sometimes,  indeed,  happen,  that  the  ore  par- 
tially fuses ;  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  withdraw  the  materials  from  the  furnace,  to 
let  them  cool  and  grind  them  anew,  in  order  to  recommence  the  operation.  The  con- 
strucUon  of  these  furnaces  demands  no  other  attention  than  to  give  to  the  sole  or 
laboratory  the  suitable  size,  and  so  to  proportion  to  this  the  grate  and  the  chimney 
that  the  heating  may  be  effected  with  the  greatest  economy. 

The  revcrberatory  fHimace  is  always  employed  to  roast  the  ores  of  precious  metaK 
and  especially  those  for  amalgamation;  as  the  latter  often  contain  arsenic,  antimony,  and 
other  volatile  substances,  they  must  be  disposed  of  in  a  peculiar  manner. 

The  sole,  usually  very  spacious,  is  divided  into  two  parts,  of  which  the  one  fiurthest 
off  from  the  fiimace  is  a  little  higher  than  the  other.  Above  the  vault  there  is  a  space 
or  chamber  in  which  the  ore  is  deposited,  and  which  communicates  with  the  laboratory, 
by  a  vertical  passage ;  which  serves  to  allow  the  ore  to  be  pushed  down,  when  it  is  dried 
and  a  little  heated.  The  flame  and  the  smoke  which  escape  from  the  sole  or  laboratory 
pass  into  condensing  chambers,  before  entering  into  the  chimney  of  draught,  so  as  to 
deposit  in  them  the  oxide  of  arsenic  and  other  substances.  When  the  ore  on  the  part 
of  the  sole  farthest  from  the  grate  has  suffered  so  much  heat  as  to  begin  to  be  roasted, 
has  become  less  fusible,  and  when  the  roasting  of  that  in  the  nearer  part  of  the  sole  is 
completed,  the  former  is  raked  towards  the  fire-bridge,  and  its  ustulation  is  finished  by 
stirring  it  over  frequently  with  a  paddle,  skilfully  worked,  tlirough  one  of  the  doors  left 
in  the  side  for  this  purpose.  The  operation  is  considered  to  be  finished  when  the  va- 
pours and  the  smell  have  almost  wholly  ceased ;  its  duration  depending  obviously  on 
the  nature  of  the  ores. 

When  this  furnace  is  employed  to  roast  very  arsenical  ores,  as  the  tin  ores  of  Schlack- 
enwald  in  Bohemia,  and  at  Ehrenfriedensdorf  in  Saxony,  the  arsenical  pyrites  of  Geyer 
(in  Saxony),  &c.,  the  chambers  of  condensation  for  the  arsenious  acid  are  much  more 
extensive  than  in  the  furnaces  conmionly  used  for  roasting  galena,  copper,  or  even  silver 
ores. 

Fiffi,  919,  920,  92 K  represent  a  revcrberatory  furnace  employed  in  the  smelting 
works  of  Lautenthal,  in  the  Harts,  for  roasting  the  schlichs  of  lead  ores,  which  contain 
much  blende  or  sulphuret  of  zinc.  In  Jig.  919.  we  see  that  the  two  parts  ▲  a,  b  c,  are 
absolutely  like,  the  two  furnaces  being  built  in  one  body  of  brickwork.  Fig.  920.  is 
the  plan  of  the  furnace  bc,  taken  at  the  level  kf  of  Jig.  919.  Fig,  921.  is  a  vertical 
section  of  the  similar  furnace  a  b,  taken  in  the  prolongation  of  the  line  a  b  in 
/^.  920, 
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a  is  the  fire-place  of  the  furnace,  ils  grate  and  ash-pit.     h  is  the  conduit  of  vaporis- 
ation, which  communicates  with  the  diambers  c;  Cy  chambers  into  which  the  vaporixed 

919  "^ 


920 


substances  are  deposited ;  d,  chimney  for  the  escape  of  the  smoke  of  th^  fire-place  a, 
after  it  has  gone  through  the  space  bee;  /,  is  the  charging  door,  with  a  hook  hanging 

in  front  to  rest  the  long  iron  rake  upon,  with  which 
tlie  materials  are  turned  over ;  /,  chamber  contain- 
ing a  quantity  of  schlich  destined  for  roasting ;  this 
chamber  communicates  with  the  vaulted  corridor 
(gallery)  d,  seen  in  Jig,  919. ;  g,  orifice  through 
which  the  schlich  is  thrown  into  the  furnace ;  A» 
area  or  hearth  of  the  reverberatory  furnace,  of  which 
the  roof  is  certainly  much  too  high ;  t,  channels  for 
the  escape  of  the  watery  vapours ;  k  k  front  arcade, 
between  which  and  the  furnace,  properly  speaking, 
are  the  two  orifices  of  the  conduits,  which  termi- 
nate at  the  channels  m,m\  m  is  the  channel  for 
carrying  towards  the  chimney  d,  the  vapours  which 
escape  by  the  door  e'.  »  is  a  walled-up  door,  which 
is  opened  from  time  to  time,  to  take  out  of  the 
chambers  c,  c,  the  substances  that  may  be  deposited 
in  them. 

At  the  smelting  works  of  Lautenthal,  in  such  a 
roasting  furnace,  from  6  to  9  quintals  (cwts.)  of 
schlich  are  treated  at  a  time,  and  it  is  stirred  frequent- 
ly with  an  iron  rake  upon  the  altar  A.  Tlie  period 
of  this  operation  is  from  6  to  12  hours,  according  as 
the  schlich  may  be  more  or  less  dry,  more  or  less 
rich  in  lead,  or  more  or  less  charged  with  blende. 
When  the  latter  substance  is  abundant,  the  process  requires  12  hours,  with  about 
60  cubic  feet  of  cleft  billets  for  fuel 

In  such  furnaces  are  roasted  the  cobalt  ores  of  Schneeberg  in  Saxony,  the  tin  ores  of 
Schlackenwald  in  Bohemia,  of  Ehrenfriedersdorf  in  Saxony,  and  elsewhere ;  as  also  the 
arsenical  pyrites  at  Geyer  in  Saxony.  But  there  are  poison  towers  and  extensive  con- 
densing chambers  attached  in  the  latter  case.     See  AasBMir, 

Fifft,  922,  923,  224.  represent  the  reverberatory  furnace  generally  employed  in  the 

Hartz,  in  the  district  of  Mansfeldt,  Saxony, 
Hungary,  &c.,  for  the  treatment  of  black  cop- 
per, and  for  refining  rose  copper  upon  tlic  great 
scale.  An  analogous  furnace  is  used  at  Andrcas- 
^^^^^^  berg  for  the  liquefiu;tion  or  purification  of  the 

MJJUf   i^|^H^9^H|    mattes,  and  for  workable  leaid  when  it  is  raucb 
Bl  .aHWWBKm  loaded  with  arsenic 
Wl  I        *  HA       jFiff,  922.  presento  the  elevation  of  the  fur- 

nace parallel  to  the  line  i  k,  of  the  plan^.  923. ; 
which  plan  is  taken  at  the  level  of  tlie  tuyere  k, 
of /^.  924. ;  Jip.  924.  is  a  vertical  section  in  the  line  l  m.  Jiff.  923.  k  represenu  one  of 
two  basins  of  reception,  brasqued  with  clay  and  charcoal ;  n,  n,  two  tuyeres,  through  which 
enters  the  blast  of  two  pairs  of  bellows,  like  those  shown  at  CupclUtion  of  SiLvsa ;  9, 
door  by  which  the  matter  to  be  melted  is  laid  upon  the  sole  of  the  furnace;  v,  9,  two 
points  where  the  sole  is  perforated,  when  necessary  to  run  off  the  melted  matter  into 
eitlier  of  the  basins  A ;  jr,  door  through  which  the  slags  or  cinders  floating  upon  the  sucp 
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face  of  the  melted  metal  are  raked  out ;  y,  door  of  the  fire-place.  The  fuel  is  laid  upon  a 
grate  above  an  ash-pit,  and  below  the  arch  of  a  rcverberatory  which  is  contiguous  to 
the  dome  or  cap  of  the  furnace  properly  so  called.  In  the  section,  jig,  924.,  the  fol- 
lowing parts  may  be  noted :  I,  2,  3,  mason-work  of  the  foundation ;  4,  vapour  channels 


927 


or  conduits,  for  the  escape  of  the  humidity ;  5,  bed  of  clay ;  6,  brasque  composed  of  clay 
and  charcoal,  which  forms  the  concavity  of  the  hearth. 

Fig;  925,  926,  927.,  show  the 
furnace  employed  for  liquation  in 
one  of  the  principal  smelting  works 
of  the  Harts.  Fig.  927.  exhibits 
the  working  area  charged  with  tlie 
liquation  cakes  and  charcoal,  sup- 
ported by  sheets  of  wrought  iron  ; 
being  an  image  of  the  process  in 
action.  Fig,  926.  is  the  plan,  in 
the  line  p,  g,  o^fig.  925. 

A  liquation  cake  Is  composed 
of — 

Black  copper  holding  at  least  5 
or  6  lotht  (2^  or  3  OS. )  of  silver  per 
cwt.,  and  weighing  90  to  96  lbs. 

Lead  obtained  from  litharge,  2 
cwts.     Litharge,  \  cwt. 

From  SO  to  32  cakes  are  suc- 
cessively worked  in  one  operation, 
which  lasts  about  5  hours;  the 
furnace  is  brought  into  action,  as 
usual,  with  the  aid  of  slags ;  then  a 
little  litharge  is  added;  when  the 
lead  begins  to  flow,  the  copper  is 
introduced,  and  when  the  copper 
flows,  lead  is  added,  so  that  the 
mixture  of  the  metals  may  be  effect- 
ed in  the  best  way  possible. 
From  8  to  16  of  th&<ie  cakes  (pains)  are  tusually  placed  in  the  liquation  furnace,  jfigg, 
925f  926,927.  The  operation  lasts  3  or  4  hours,  in  which  time  about  1|  quintals  of 
charcoal  are  consumed.  Tlie  cakes  are  covered  with  burning  charcoal,  supported,  as  I 
have  said,  by  the  iron  plates.  The  workable  lead  obtained  flows  off  towards  the  basin 
in  front  of  the  furnace ;  whence  it  is  laded  out  into  moulds  set  along5dde.  See  Jig,  926. 
If  the  lead  thus  obtained  be  not  sufficiently  rich  in  silver  to  be  worth  cupellation,  it  is 
employed  to  form  new  liquation  cakes.  When  it  contains  from  5  to  6  loths  of  silver 
per  cwt.,  it  is  submitted  to  cupellation  in  the  said  smelting  works.     See  SiLvaa. 

The  trompe,  or  water-blowing  engine,  Jigg.  928,  929, 930.  Fig.  928.  is  tlie  elevation ; 
Jig.  929.  is  a  vertical  section,  made  at  right  angles  to  the  elevadon.  The  machine  is  formed 
of  two  cylindrical  pipes,  the  bodies  of  the  trompe  b  b,  set  upright,  called  the  funnels,  which 
iermuiate  abore  in  a  water  cistern  a,  and  below  in  a  close  basin  under  c,  called  the  tub  or 
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drum.     The  conical  part  p  of  the  funnel  has  been  called  etranguilloit,  being  tirongled,  aa 
it  were,  in  order  that  the  water  discharged  into  the  body  of  the  trompe  shall  not  fill  th« 
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pipe  in  falling,  but  be  divided  into  many  streamlets.  Below  this  netrrow  part,  8  holes 
9  9,  are  perforated  obliquely  through  the  substance  of  the  trompe,  called  the  vent-holes 
or  nostrils,  for  admitting  the  air,  which  the  water  carries  with  it  in  its  descent  The  air 
afterwards  parts  from  the  water,  by  dashing  upon  a  cast-iron  slab,  placed  in  the  drum 
upon  the  pedestal  d.  An  aperture  /,  at  the  l>ottom  of  the  drum,  allows  the  water  to 
flow  away  after  its  fall ;  but,  to  prevent  the  air  from  escaping  along  with  it,  the  water 
as  it  issues  is  received  in  a  chest  Imo  n^  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  vertical  side-plate 
between  m  n.  By  raising  or  lowering  this  plate,  the  water  may  be  maintained  at  any 
desired  level  within  the  drum,  so  as  to  give  the  included  air  any  determinate  degree  of 
pressure.     The  superfluous  water  then  flows  off  by  the  hole  o. 

The  air  pipe  t  ft  fig.  9S9.  is  fitted  to  the  upper  part  of  the  drum;  it  is  divided,  at  the 
point/,  into  three  tubes,  of  which  the  principal  one  is  destined  for  the  furnace  of  cupel- 
iation,  whilst  the  other  two  p  g^  serve  for  different  melting  furnaces.  Each  of  these 
tubes  ends  in  a  leather  pocket,  and  an  iron  uose-pipe  k^  adjusted  in  the  tuyere  of  the 
furnace.  At  Pesy,  and  in  the  whole  of  Savoy,  a  floodgate  is  fitted  into  the  upper 
cistern  a,  to  regulate  the  admission  of  water  into  the  trompe  ;  but  in  Carniola  the  funnel  p 
is  closed  with  a  wooden  plug,  suspended  to  a  cord,  which  goes  round  a  pulley  mounted 
upon  a  horizontal  axis,  as  shown  in^^.  930.  By  the  plug  a  being  raised  more  or  less, 
merely  the  quantity  of  water  required  for  the  operntion  is  admitted.  'Ilie  plug  is 
pierced  lengthwise  with  an  oblique  hole  c  c,  in  which  the  small  tube  c  is  inserted,  with 
its  top  some  way  above  the  water  level,  through  which  air  may  be  admitted  into  the  heart 
of  the  column  descending  into  the  trompe  p  q. 

The  ordinary  height  of  the  trompe  apparatus  is  about  26  or  ^7  feet  to  the  upp|?r  level 
of  the  water  cistern ;  its  total  length  is  1 1  metres  (36  feet  6  inches),  and  iu  width  2 
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feet,  to  give  room  for  the  drums.     It  is  situated  10  metres  (SdJ  feet)  from  the  melting 
furnace.     This  is  the  case  at  the  smelting  works  of  Jauerberg,  m  Upper  Carniola. 

or  THB  ASSAY   OF   ORBS. 

Assays  ought  to  occupy  an  important  place  in  metallurgic  instructions,  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  knowledge  of  assaying  u  not  sufficiently  diffused,  since  its 
practice  is  so  often  neglected  in  smelting  houses.  Not  only  ought  the  as'tays  of  the 
ores  under  treatment,  to  be  frequently  repeated,  because  their  nature  is  subject  to  vary ; 
but  the  different  products  of  the  furnaces  should  be  subjected  to  reiterated  assays,  at  the 
several  periods  of  the  operations-  When  silver  or  gold  ores  are  in  question,  the  doci- 
mastic  operations,  then  indispensable,  exercise  a  salutary  controul  over  the  metallurgic 
processes,  and  afford  a  clear  indication  of  the  quantities  of  precious  metal  which  they 
ought  to  produce. 

By  the  title  A»tay»^  in  a  metallurgic  point  of  view,  is  meant  the  method  of  ascertain- 
ing for  any  substance  whatever,  not  only  the  presence  and  the  nature  of  a  metal,  but  its 
proportional  quantity.  Hence  the  operations  which  do  not  lead  to  a  precise  determi- 
nation of  the  metal  in  question,  are  not  to  be  arranged  among  the  assays  now  under 
consideration.  Experiments  made  with  the  blow-pipe,  although  capable  of  yielding 
most  useful  indications,  are  like  the  touchstone  in  regard  to  gold,  and  do  not  constitute 
genuine  assays. 

Three  kinds  of  assays  may  be  practised  in  different  circumstances,  and  with  more  or 
less  advantage  upon  different  ores.  1.  The  mechanical  assay  ;  2.  the  assay  by  the  dry 
way  ;  3.   ihe  assay  by  the  humid  way. 

1.  Of  mechanical  tusay».  —  Tliese  kinds  of  assays  consist  in  the  separation  of  the 
substances  mechanically  mixed  in  the  ores,  and  are  performed  by  a  hand-washing,  in  a 
small  trough  of  a  oblong  shape,  called  a  tebiUa,  After  pulverising  with  more  or  less 
pains  the  matters  to  be  assayed  by  this  process,  a  determinate  weight  of  them  is  put  into 
this  wooden  bowl  with  a  little  water ;  and  by  means  of  certain  movements  and  some 
precautions,  to  be  learned  only  by  practice,  the  lightest  substances  may  be  pretty  exactly 
separated,  namely,  the  earthy  gangues  from  the  denser  matter  or  metallic  particles,  with- 
out losing  any  sensible  portion  of  them.  Thus  a  tehlieh  of  greater  or  less  purity  will 
be  obtained,  which  may  afford  the  means  of  judging  by  its  quality  of  the  richness  of  the 
assayed  ores,  and  which  may  thereafter  be  subjected  to  assays  of  another  kind,  whereby 
the  whole  metal  may  be  insulated. 

Washing,  as  an  assay,  is  practised  on  auriferous  sands ;  on  all  ores  ftom  the  stomps,  and 
even  on  sehlicJu  already  washed  upon  the  great  scale,  to  appreciate  more  nicely  the  degree 
of  purity  they  have  acquired,  llie  ores  of  tin  in  which  the  oxide  is  often  disseminated 
in  much  earthy  gangue,  are  well  adapted  to  this  species  of  assay,  because  the  tin  oxide 
is  very  dense.  The  mechanical  assay  may  also  be  employed  in  reference  to  the  ores 
whose  metallic  portion  presents  an  uniform  composition,  provided  it  also  possesses  con- 
siderable specific  gravity,  llius  the  ores  of  sulphuret  of  lead  (galena)  being  susceptible 
of  hecoming  almost  pure  sulphuret  (within  1  or  2  per  cent,)  by  mere  washing,  skilfully 
Conducted,  the  richness  of  that  ore  in  pure  galena,  and  consequently  in  lead,  may  be  at 
once  concluded ;  since  120  of  galena  contain  104  of  lead,  and  16  of  sulphur.  The  sul- 
phuret of  antimony  mingled  with  its  gangue  may  be  subjected  to  the  same  mode  of 
assay,  and  the  result  will  be  still  more  direct,  since  the  crude  antimony  is  brought  into 
the  market  after  being  freed  from  its  gangue  by  a  simple  fusion. 

T\\e  assay  by  washing  is  also  had  recourse  to  for  asoerraining  if  the  tcoria  or  other 
products  of  the  furnaces  contain  some  metallic  grains  which  might  be  extracted  from 
them  by  stamping  and  washing  on  the  great  scale ;  a  process  employed  considerably 
with  the  tcoria  of  tin  and  copper  works. 

Ofauayi  by  the  dry  way.  — The  assay  by  the  dry  way  has  for  its  object,  to  show 
the  nature  and  proportion  of  the  metals  contained  in  a  mineral  substance.  To  make  a 
good  assay,  however,  it  is  indispensably  necessary  to  know  what  is  the  metal  associated 
with  it,  and  even  within  certain  limits,  the  quantity  of  the  foreign  bodies.  Only  one 
metal  is  commonly  looked  after ;  unless  in  the  case  of  certain  argentiferous  ores.  The 
mineralogical  examination  of  the  substances  under  treatment,  is  most  commonly  suffi- 
cient to  afford  data  in  these  respects ;  but  the  assays  may  always  be  varied  with  different 
views,  before  stopping  at  a  definite  result;  and  in  every  instance,  only  such  assays  can 
be  confided  in  as  have  been  verified  by  a  double  operation. 

This  mode  of  assaying  requires  only  a  little  experience,  with  a  simple  apparatus  ;  and 
is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  practised  currently  in  the  smelting  works.  The  air  furnace 
and  crucibles  employed  are  described  in  all  good  elementary  chemical  books.  Tliese 
assays  are  usually  performed  with  the  addition  of  a  flux  to  the  ore,  or  some  agent  for 
separating  the  earthy  from  the  metallic  substances ;  and  they  possess  a  peculiar  advan* 
tage  relative  to  the  smelting  operations,  because  they  offer  many  analogies  between 
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.results  on  the  great  scale  and  experinaenta  on  the  small.  This  may  even  enable  us  often 
to  deduce,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  assay  has  succeeded  with  a  certain  flux,  and 
at  a  certain  d^pree  of  heat,  valuable  indications  as  to  the  treatment  of  the  ore  in  the 
great  way.     See  FoaKAcs. 

In  the  smelting  houses  which  purchase  the  ore,  as  in  Germany,  it  is  necessary  to 
bestow  much  attention  upon  the  assays,  because  they  serve. to  regulate  the  quality  and 
the  price  of  the  schlichs  to  >>e  delivered.  These  assays  are  not  by  any  means  free 
from  difllicultiesi  especially  when  o/es  containing  several  useftil  metals  are  treated,  and 
which  are  to  be  dosed  or  proportioned  ;  ores,  for  example,  including  a  notable  quantity 
of  lesd,  copper,  and  silver,  mixed  together. 

In  the  central  works  of  the  Harts,  as  well  as  in  those  of  Saxony,  the  tckliehM  as  deli- 
vered are  subjected  to  docimastic  assays,  which  are  verified  three  times,  and  by  three 
different  persons,  one  of  whom  is  engaged  for  the  interests  of  the  mining  partners, 
another  for  that  of  the  smelting  house,  and  a  third  as  arbiter  in  case  of  a  difference.  If 
the  $rst  two  re^ulu  of  assaying  differ  by  ^  loth  (or  j-  ounce)  of  silver  per  cwt.  of  Khlich^ 
the  operations  must  be  resumed :  but  this  rarely  happens.  When  out  of  the  three  as« 
says,  the  one  differs  from  the  two  others  by  no  more  than  \  Icth  of  silver  per  cwt,  but 
by  more  in  one,  and  by  less  in  another,  the  mean  result  is  sudopted.  As  to  the  contents 
.of  the  tehUqk  in  lead,  the  mean  results  of  the  assays  must  be  taken.  The  differences 
allowed,  are  three  pounds  for  the  uAUeh,  when  it  contains  from  12  to  30  per  cent,  of 
lead,  increasing  to  six  pounds  for  ichiiekj  when  it  contains  less  than  55  per  cent,  of  that 
metal. 

A«t«aying  forms,  in  great  establishments,  an  important  object  in  reference  to  time  and 
expense.  Thus,  in  the  single  work  of  Franckenscham,  in  the  llartz,  no  less  than  300 
assays  have  to  be  made  in  a  threefold  way,  every  Monday,  without  taking  into  account 
the  several  assays  of  the  smelting  products  which  take  place  every  Thursday.  Formerly 
fluxes  more  or  less  compound  were  employed  for  these  purposes,  and  every  assay  cost 
about  fifteen  pence.  At  present  all  these  assays  are  made  more  simply,  by  much 
cheaper  methods,  and  cost  a  penny  farthing  each  upon  an  average. 

Of  ike  attayi  hy  the  humid  way.  —  The  assays  by  the  humid  way,  not  reducible  to 
very  simple  processes,  are  true  chemical  analyses,  which  may  in  fact  be  applied  with 
much  advantage,  either  to  ores,  or  to  the  products  of  the  furnace;  but  which  cannot  bo 
expected  to  be  practised  in  smelting*houses,  on  account  of  the  complication  of  appa- 
ratus and  reagents  they  require.  Moreover,  an  expert  chemist  is  necessary  to  obtain 
results  that  can  be  depended  on.  The  directors  of  smelting-houses,  however,  should 
never  neglect  any  opportunities  that  may  occur  of  submitting  the  materials  operated 
upon,  as  well  as  their  products,  to  a  more  thorough  examination  than  the  dry  way 
alone  can  effect.  One  of  the  great  advantages  of  similar  researches  is,  to  discover 
and  appreciate  the  minute  quantities  of  injurious  substances  which  impair  the  malle- 
ability of  the  metals,  which  give  them  several  bad  qualities,  about  whose  nature  and 
cause,  more  or  less  error  and  uncertainty  prevail.  Chemical  analysis,  rightly  applied 
to  metallurgy,  cannot  fail  to  introduce  remarkable  improvements  into  the  processes.  — 
See  the  different  metals,  in  their  alphabetical  places. 

For  assays  in  the  dry  way,  both  of  stony  and  metallic  minerals,  the  process  of  Dr. 
.Abich  deserves  recommendation.  It  consists  in  mixing  the  pulverised  mineral  with 
4  or  6  times  its  weight  of  carbonate  of  baryta  in  powder,  fusing  the  mixture  at  a  white 
heat,  and  then  dissohring  it,  after  it  cools,  in  dilute  muriatic  acid.  Tlie  most  refractory 
minerals,  even  corundum,  cyanite,  staurolite,  xircon,  and  felspar,  yield  readily  to  this 
treatment  Tliis  process  may  be  employed  with  advantage  upon  poor  refractory  ores. 
The  platinum  crucible,  into  which  the  mixed  materials  are  put  for  fusion,  should  be 
placed  in  a  Hessian  crucible  and  surrounded  with  good  coke. 

The  manganese  raised  in  England  exceeds  2000  tons. 

M.  Heron  de  Villcfosse  inserted  in  the  Annalu  </et  Mtneg  for  1827  the  following  sta- 
tistical view  of  the  metallic  products  of  Franco:.— 

Tont. 

Lead  in  pigs  (iaumont')          -           .  -            -            .            -  I03 

Litharge        ...--..  513 

Sulphuret  of  lead,  ground  galena  {alqvi/oux)  -            -             -  112 

Black  copper              ..«••-  164 

Antimony      --.--«-  91 

Manganese    -------  765 

Crude  cast  iron          .-••--  25,606 

Bar  iron       -             -            -             -             -             -             -  127,643 

Steel              -••.••.  3,500 

Silver  in  ingots         «•••••  H 

Vor.  IL  Y 
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The  total  Tiluc  of  which  k  estimAted  tt  80  mUliou  of  franw;  or  about  9,400,000 
pounds  iterling. 

METALS;  (Mttams^  Fr.  $  MetaHe,  GernL)  are  by  far  the  most  numerous  class  of 
undecom pounded  bodies  in  chemical  arrangements.  They  amount  to  4S ;  of  which  7 
Ibrm,  with  oxygen,  bodies  possessed  of  alkaline  properties:  these  are,  I.  potassium; 
S.*  sodium  )  9«  lithium }  4.  barium ;  5.  strontium ;  6.  calcium ;  7.  magnesium ;  for 
even  magnesia,  the  last  and  feeblest  base,  tinges  turmeric  brown,  and  red  cabbage, 
green.  The  next  five  melals  form,  with  oxygen,  the  earths  proper;  they  are,  8. 
yttrium ;  9.  ghicinum ;  10.  aluminum  ;  II. lireonium ;  12.  thorium.  The  remaining  91 
may  be  enumerated  in  alphabetical  order,  as  they  hardly  admit  of  being  grouped  into 
subdivisions  with  any  advantagew  They  are  as  follows:  19.  antimony  ;  14.  arsenic; 
15.  bismuth;  16.  cadmium;  17.  cerium;  18.  chromium;  19.  cobalt;  2a  copper; 
21.  gold;  22.  iridium  ;  29.  iron;  24.  lead  ;  25.  manganese;  26.  mercury;  27.  molyb- 
denum; 28.  nickel;  29.  osmium;  SO,  palladium;  91.  platinum;  92.  rhodium;  83i 
silver;  84.  tantalum;  95.  tellurium;  96.  tin;  97.  titanium;  98.  tuogstenium; 
99.  vanadium  ;  40.  uranium  ;  41.  tine ;  42.  niobium ;  49w  pelopium. 

1.  They  are  all,  more  or  less,  remarkable  for  a  peculiar  lustre^  called  the  metallic. 
This  property  of  strongly  reflecting  light  is  connected  with  a  certain  state  of  aggrega- 
tion  of  their  particles,  but  is  possessed,  superficially  at  least,  by  mica,  animal  ebarooal* 
selenium,  polished  indigo ;  —  bodies  not  at  all  metallic. 

2.  The  metals  are  excellent  conductors  of  caloric,  and  most  of  them  also  of  electricity, 
though  probably  not  all.  According  to  Despretx.  they  pcssess  the  power  of  conducting 
heat  according  to  the  following  numbers  :  — >  Gold,  1000 ;  platinum,  981 ;  silver,  979 ; 
copper,  898  ;  iron,  .<174 ;  sine,  969 ;  tin,  904 ;  lead,  179*6. 

Becquerd  gives  the  following  table  of  metals,  as  to  electrical  conduction :  — 

Copper,  100;  gold,  99*6 ;  silver,  79^6  ;  sine,  28*5 ;  platina,  16*4  ;  iron,  15*8  ;  tin, 
15*5;  lead,  8-9;  mercury,  9*5;  potassium,  r.S& 

The  metals  which  hardly,  if  at  all,  conduct  electricity,  are,  siroonium;  aluminum; 
tantalum,  in  powder ;  and  tellurium. 

9.  Metals  are  probably  opaque;  yet  gold  leaf,  as  observed  by  Newton,  seems  to 
transmit  the  green  rays,  for  objecta  placed  behind  it  in  the  sunbeam  appear  green. 
Tins  phenomena  has,  however,  been  ascribed  to  the  rays  of  light  passing  through  an 
infinite  number  of  minute  fissures  in  the  thinly  hammered  gold. 

4.  All  metals  are  capable  of  combining  with  oxygen,  but  with  affinities  and  in 
quantities  extremely  difl^rent  Potassium  and  sodium  have  the  strongest  aflSnity  for  it, 
arsenic  and  chromium  the  feeblest.  Many  metals  become  acids  by  a  sufficient  dose  of 
oxygen,  while,  with  a  smaller  dose^  they  constitute  salifiable  bases. 

5.  Metals  .combine  with  each  other,  forming  a  class  of  bodies  called  alloys,  except 
when  one  of  them  is  mercury,  in  which  case  the  compound  is  styled  an  amalgam. 

6.  They  combine  with  hydrogen  into  hydrurtU;  with  carbon,  into  corfritrefs;  with 
sulphur,  into  tulphunU  t  ^ith  phosphorus,  into  photphurtUt  with  selenium,  into 
•deniwreUs  with  boron,  into  bcrwtU  (horideaf)}  with  chlorine,  into  chhride* ;  with 
iodine,  into  iodide$ ;  with  cyanogen,  into  ey€mide$  /  with  rilicon,  into  tUieidn  /  and  with 
fluorine^  \iAo  Jlworidn. 

7.  MeUUic  salts  are  definite  compounds,  mostly  crystaUine,  of  the  metallic  oxides 
with  the  acids.     See  Haloio. 

METEORITES,  {Ao'otithM^  Fr.),  are  stones  of  a  peculiar  aspect  and  composition, 
which  have  follen  from  the  air. 

METER,  GA&  Since  the  article  Gas  was  printed  I  have  had  occasion  to  ex- 
nmine  very  carsftiUy  the  construction,  performance,  and  comparative  merits  of  the  four 
gas-meters  most  generally  used  in  Great  Britain,  and  have  been  led  to  conclude  that 
the  surmises  concerning  the  correctness  of  the  indications  of  several  of  them  are  but 
too  well  founded.  The  instruments  on  which  my  observations  were  made  were  all 
new,  and  just  out  of  the  hands  of  their  respective  patentees, 

1.  Hie  meter  of  Mr.  West  is,  no  doubt,  accurate  while  the  water-line  is  rightly 
adjusted ;  but  as  I  find  that  it  will  admit  an  extra  pint  of  water,  it  may  be  rendered 
unjust  towards  the  consumers  of  gas ;  and  then  if  it  receives  a  little  more  water  by  con- 
densation of  vapour,  or  by  accident,  its  siphon  gets,  filled,  which  causes  tlie  extinction  of 
the  lighU. 

2.  The  meter  of  Mr.  Bottom  has  also  several  defects,  and  occasions  nuisance  by  letting 
its  overflow  water  trickle  upon  the.  floor. 

9.  The  meter  of  Mr.  Crossley  may  be  made  to  err  in  its  measurements  fully  20  per 
cent,  by  dexterous  repletion  with  water,  and  that  in  favour  of  the  gas  ooropaoiea. 

These  three  meters  are  furnished  with  the  vertical  float  valve,  so  apt  to  rust  and  stick ; 
they  also  allow  gas  to  escape  at  the  discharge  plug,  to  the  imminent  risk  of  occasion- 
ing fire  with  ignorant  or  careless  servants;  and  finally,  they  have  the  complex  dial-plate 
indexes,  so  liable  to  misapprehension. 
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4.  The  meter  of  Afr.  Edge.  This  inttruineiit  is  quite  exempt  from  all  the  above 
defects,  and  is  equally  delicate  and  just  in  its  indications,  being  mounted  with  a  lever 
▼alve  of  great  mobiUty,  and  a  new  index,  which  any  one  who  knows  numbers  cannot 
miscount.  I  have  sul^eeted  this  meter  to  every  kind  of  test,  and  find  that  it  cannot 
'be  made  to  give  false  indications,  either  by  awkwardness  or  intention.  Its  inventor  is 
therefore  well  entitled  to  the  warm  patronage  both  of  the  public  and  all  gas  companies 
who  love  fair  dealing. 

METHYLE^NE,  a  peculiar  liquid  compound  of  oarbon  and  hydrogen,  extracted 
from  pyroxilic  spirit,  which  is  reckoned  to  be  a  bi*hydrate  of  mttikyUitt^ 

METRICAL  MEASURED  The  phrase  *« metrical  measures**  appean  to  an 
ordinary  reader  to  savour  of  tautology.  It  is  really  not  so,  however,  in  the  present  in- 
stance ;  for  the  expression  simply  means  a  set  of  measures  founded  on  the  standard 
called  the  **  metre,"  which  was  adopted  by  the  government  of  France  at  the  epoch  of 
the  first  revolution.  This  standard  is  the  ten<*millionth  part  of  the  quadrant  of  the  ter- 
restrial meridian,  and  from  the  measurements  and  calculations  which  were  made  at  that 
period  on  an  arc  of  the  meridian  which  extended  from  Barcelona  to  Dunkirk,  it  was 
reckoned  to  be  S^rSll  inches  of  the  English  standard  yard,  which  contained  36  inches. 
Thus  the  French  metre,  which  is  longer  than  the  English  yard  by  S|  inches,  or  more  ac- 
curately by  Stt  inches,  is  the  standard  of  all  the  measures  and  weights  of  France.  Its 
decimal  multiples  are  successively  denoted  by  the  prefixes  cieca,  A^o,  cAt/es,  &c.,  which 
signify  10,  100^  1000,  Src,  times  respectively ;  and  its  decimal  submultiples  or  fractions 
successively  by  the  prefixes  <&et,  tenH,  miUi,  &c,  which  signify  {^  ^  ^,  &c.,  paru 
respectively.  The  metre  itself  was  made  the  unit  of  lineal  measure  and  itinerary 
distances. 

The  deea  wieire  squared,  which  was  called  the  arc,  and  consequently  contains  100 square 
metres,  was  made  the  unit  of  superficial  or  land  measure ;  its  centesimal  multiple 
hectare  contains  10,000  square  metres,  and  its  centesimal  snbmultiple  eeiUean  1  square 
metre. 

The  deeimetre  cubed,  which  was  called  the  Uire,  and  therefore  contained  a  thousandth 
part  of  the  metre  cubed,  was  made  the  unit  of  capacity  fbr  liquids ;  its  decimal  multiple 
decalitre  contains  10  cubic  decimetres,  and  its  decimal  submultiple  deeiHtre  ott^ienth  part 
of  the  cubic  decimetre.  The  litre  and  its  successive  multiples  decalitre,  hectolitre,  &e.,  were 
also  made  the  measures  for  dry  goods,  such  as  corn,  &o.  The  cubic  metre  itself  was 
made  the  unit  of  solid  measures,  and  called  the  eterc;  its  decimal  submiritiple  thecfeeiftere 
containing  a  tenth  part  of  the  cubic  metre.  The  weight  of  a  cubic  centimetre  of  distilled 
water  at  the  maximum  density  was  called  the  grammet  and  made  the  unit  of  all  measures 
of  weight.  This  unit  was  found  by  careful  experiments  to  be  equivalent  to  15'434  grains 
of  English  troy  weight ;  hence  the  kilogramme,  the  usual  unit  for  commercial  purposes 
in  France,  weighs  a  trifle  more  than  8}  pounds  of  English  avoirdupois  weight  From 
the  decimal  relations  which  subsist  among  these  different  weights  and  measures  it  plainly 
appears  that  the  hUogramme  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  cubic  deeimetre  of  water,  or  of  a 
Utre  of  the  same  liquid  at  the  nuiximum  density.  The  capacity  of  the  Utre  is  therefore 
a  trifle  more  than  61  English  cubic  inches,  or  about  two-ninths  of  an  English  gallon 
diminished  by  a  hundredth  part  of  the  two-ninths. 

MICA  is  a  finely  foliated  mineral,  of  a  pearly  metallic  lustre.  It  is  harder  than 
gypsum,  but  not  so  hard  as  oalc-spar;  flexible  and  elastic;  speci  grav.  2-65.  It  is 
an  ingredient  of  granite  and  gneiss.  Hie  large  sheets  of  mica  exposed  for  sale  in 
London,  are  mostly  brought  from  Siberia.  They  are  used,  instead  of  glass,  to  enclose 
the  fire^  without  concealing  the  flame,  in  certain  stoves. 

The  mica  of  Fahlun,  analysed  by  Rose,  afforded  silica,  46*S9t  alumina,  34*52; 
peroxide?  of  iron,  6*041  potash,  8«S8;  magnesia,  with  oxide  of  manganese,  8*11 ; 
fluoric  acid,  1  "OQ ;  water,  0*96. 

MICROCOSMIC  SALT}  a  term  given  to  a  salt  extracted  from  human  urine, 
because  man  was  regarded  by  the  alchemists  as  a  miniature  of  the  world,'  or  the  micro- 
oosm.  It  is  a  phosphate  of  soda  and  ammonia;  and  is  now  prepared  by  mixing 
equivalent  proportions  of  phosphate  of  soda  and  phosphate  of  ammonia,  each  in  solu- 
tion, evaporating  and  oryslaUiaing  the  mixture.  A  small  excess  of  ammonia  aids  the 
crystallization. 

MILK  ;  (Lait,  Fr. ;  MQche,  Oerm.)  owes  its  whiteness  and  opacity  to  an  emulsion 
composed  of  the  easeoos  matter  and  batter,  with  sugar  of  milk,  extractive  matters, 
salts,  and  One  lactic  acid  ;  the  latter  of  which  causes  IMi  milk  to  redden  litmus  paper. 
Milk,  in  general,  contains  from  10  to  IS  per  cent,  of  solid  matter,  on  being  evaporated 
to  dryness  by  a  steam  heat.  The  mean  specific  gravity  of  cows*  milk  is  1 090^  but  it 
is  less  if  the  milk  be  rich  in  cream.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  skimmed  milk  is  I'OSS} 
and  of  the  cream  is  1 '0844.     100  parts  of  creamed  milk,  oontaiB— 
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Caseous  matter,  containing  iome  butter,        •  -  -  •    2*600 

Sugar  of  milk  .......    3-500 

Alcoholic  extract,  lactic  acid,  and  lactates      ....    0*600 

Salts ;  muriate  and  phosphate  of  potash,  and  phosphate  of  lime          -    0-480 
Water 98-875 

Cream  consists  of. 

Butter  separated  by  churning           -            -            -            •            -  4*5 

Caseous  matter  precipitated  by  the  coagulation  of  the  milk  of  the  butter  S  *5 

Butter-milk              .......  91-0 

When  milk  contained  in  vire-corked  bottles  b  heated  to  the  boiling  point  in  a  waters 
bath,  the  oxygen  of  the  included  small  portion  of  air  uader  the  cork  seems  to  be  car- 
bonated, and  the  milk  will  afterwards  keep  fresh,  it  as  said,  for  a  year  or  two ;  as  green 
gooseberries  and  peas  do  by  the  same  treatment. 

Milk  has  been  adulterated  with  a  solution  of  potato  starch,  from  which  it  derivea 
a  creamy  consistence.  This  fraud  may  be  detected  by  pouring  a  few  drops  of  iodine 
water  into  it,  which  immediately  causes  it  to  assume  a  blue  or  purple  tint.  Emulsion 
of  sweet  almonds,  with  which  the  milk  at  Paris  has  been  adulterated,  may  be  readily 
detected  by  the  taste. 

MILL  ARCHITECTURE,  is  a  science  of  recent  origin,  which  even  at  this  day  is 
little  understood  beyond  the  factory  precincts.  It  had  been  ably  begun  by  Mr.  Watt, 
but  till  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Fairbaim  and  Lillie,  eminent  engineers  of 
Manchester,  it  was  too  subject  to  the  whiins  of  the  several  individuals,  often  utterly 
ignorant  of  statics  or  dynamics,  cr  the  laws  of  equilibrium  and  impulse,  who  had 
capital  to  lay  out  in  building  a  mill.  Each  had  bis  own  set  of  caprices  and  prejudices, 
which  he  sought  to  embody  in  his  edifice,  little  aware  how  much  the  different  orders  of 
machines  depended  for  the  productiveness  and  precision  of  their  performance  on  the  right 
magnitudes,  proportions,  and  adjustments  of  the  main  shafting  and  wheel  gearing. 
These  are  in  fact  the  grand  nerves  and  arteries  which  transmit  vitality  and  volition,  so 
to  speak,  with  due  steadiness,  delicacy,  and  speed,  to  the  automatic  organs.  Hence,  if 
they  be  ill- made  or  ill-distributed,  nothing  can  go  well. 

Mr.  Fairbaim  has  for  many  years  entered  largely  into  the  line  of  a  factory  architect, 
for  which  his  three-fold  great  workshops  are  admirably  adapted.  The  capitalist  has 
merely  to  state  the  extent  of  his  resources,  the  nature  of  bis  manufacture,  iis  intended 
site  and  facilities  of  position  in  reference  to  water  or  coal,  when  he  will  be  furnished 
with  designs,  estimates,  and  offers  on  the  most  economical  terms  consistent  with 
excellence,  according  to  a  plan  combining  elegance  of  external  aspect  with  solidity, 
convenience,  and  refinement  in  the  internal  structure.  As  engineer,  he  becomes 
responsible  for  the  masonry,  carpentry,  and  other  work  of  the  building,  for  the  erection 
of  a  sufficient  power,  whether  of  a  steam-engine  or  water-wheel,  to  drive  every  machine 
it  is  to  contain,  and  for  tlie  mounting  of  all  the  shafts  and  great  wheels  by  which  the 
power  of  the  first  mover  is  distributed. 

The  recent  innovations  in  proportioning  the  sixes,  regulating  the  connections,  and 
adjusting  the  movements  of  the  system  of  shaft  geering,  form  a  fine  feature  in  the 
philosophy  of  manufacturesL  Thus  not  only  an  improvement  has  been  made  in  the 
regularity  of  impulsion,  but  a  considerable  increase  of  power  from  the  same  prime- 
mover  has  been  obtained ;  amounting  in  some  cases,  of  old  mills  remounted  by  Messrs, 
Fairbaim  and  Lillie,  to  fully  20  per  cent.  The  durability  of  shafts  so  exquisitely  turned 
and  polished  is  another  great  advantsge.  The  spinning  factory  of  Messrs.  Ash  worth,  at 
Egerton,  which  has  been  at  work  for  several  years,  exhibiu  an  excellent  pattern  of  the 
engineering  just  described  :  for  it  has  some  subordinate  shafts,  hardly  thicker  than  the 
human  wrist,  which  convey  the  power  of  ten  horses,  and  revolve  witli  great  speed, 
without  the  slightest  noise  or  vibration.  The  prime-mover  l>f  the  whole  is  a  gigantic 
water 'Wheel  of  60  feet  diameter,  and  100  horses'  power.  I  have  frequently  been  at  a 
loss  in  walking  through  several  of  the  mill-wright  factories,  to  know  whether  the 
polished  shafts  that  drive  the  automatic  lathes  and  planing  machines,  were  at  rest  or  in 
motion,  so  truly  and  silently  did  they  revolve. 

The  method  of  increased  velocities  in  the  driving  arnks  of  shafts  of  ketones  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  most  remarkable  improvements  in  practical  dynamics.  It  dimi- 
nishes greatly  the  inertia  of  the  mass  to  be  moved,  by  giving  to  much  lighter  shafts  and 
wheels  the  same  monrcntum  ;  and  it  permits  the  pulleys  or  drums,  which  immediately 
impel  the  machines  by  straps,  to  be  reduced  io  a  else  much  nearer  to  that  of  the  steam 
pulleys  fixed  on  the  main  axes  of  these  machines.  About  thirty  years  ago  the  velocities 
of  the  main  shafts  proceeding  from  the  moving  power,  vrhethec  of  steam  or  water, 
amounted  to  no  more  than  from  30  to  40  revolutions  per  minute ;  and  of  the  smaller 
and  remoter  shafts,  to  only  40  or  50.     At  the  same  period  the  drums  were  heavy  tubs. 
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and  from  SO  to  upwards  of  60  ioches  in  diameter.  This  improved  system  is  under 
deep  obligations  for  its  actual  state  of  perfection  to  the  above-named  engineers,  though 
it  had  commenced,  as  we  have  stated,  before  their  time.  In  the  mills  mounted  by  these 
gentlemen,  it  is  interesting  to  see  slender  shafts,  like  small  sinewy  arms,  rapidly  trans- 
mitting vast  power  through  all  ttic  ramifications  of  a  great  fiictory, 

'Ihe  following  details  will  place  this  matter  in  tbe  clearest  light :  —  A  mill  propelled 
by  a  steam-engine  of  50  horses*  power,  was  formerly  geered  with  shafts,  having  an  average 
transverse  section  of  36  square  inches,  or  varying  in  sise  from  4  to  8  inches  square.  An 
engine  of  like  power  at  the  present  day  will,  in  consequence  of  the  increased  velocities 
above  described,  work  with*  cylindrical  shafts  not  exceeding  5^,  and  often  only  3  inches 
in  diameter;  possessing,  therefore,  an  average  area  of  only  15  square  inches,  instead  of 
36.  The  horizontal  shafts  that  run  under  the  ceilings  of  the  different  working-rooms 
are  2  inches,  and  seldom  exceed  Sj-  in  diameter.  Hence  the  mass  of  geering  has  been 
reduced  fully  one-half.  But  the  shafts  now  make  from  190  to  150  revolutions  in  a 
minute,  and  occasionally,  as  where  throstles  are  turned,  so  many  as  200  in  the  same 
time.  Thus  we  see  the  requisite  momentum  is  gained  with  a  light  shaft,  while  the 
friction  is  proportionally  diminished,  and  the  driving-drum  revolves  with  a  velocity 
in  accordance  with  the  accelerated  pace  of  the  modern  machines.  Tlie  several  speeds 
are  given  in  discussing  their  respective  subjects. 

The  philosophy  of  manufactures  investigates,  in  the  next  place,  the  most  economical 
and  energetic  monies  of  applying  the  motive  force  to  the  various  working  organs  ;  the 
carding  engines,  the  drawing  heads,  the  roving  frames,  the  throstles,  the  mules,  the 
power>looms,  the  dressing-machines,  &c. 

The  British  capitalist  is  vigorously  seconded  by  the  British  engineer,  and  need  not, 
like  the  continental  adventurer,  leave  his  funds  long  dormant,  after  an  opportunity  of 
placing  them  profitably  in  factory  enterprise  occurs.  Fairbairn*s  millwright  establish- 
ment in  Manchester  turns  out  from  300  to  400  yards  of  shaft-gecring  every  week, 
finely  finished  at  a  very  moderate  price,  because  almost  every  tool  is  now  more  or  less 
automatic,  and  performs  its  work  more  cheaply  and  with  greater  precision  than  the 
hand  could  possibly  do.  Where  many  counterparts  or  similar  pieces  enter  into  spinning 
apparatus,  they  are  all  made  so  perfectly  identical  in  form  and  sise,  by  the  self-acting 
tools,  such  as  the  planing  and  key-groove  cutting  machines,  that  any  one  of  them  will 
at  once  fit  into  the  position  of  any  of  its  fellows  in  the  general  frame. 

MILL-STON£,  or  Bork-Stone.  This  interesting  form  of  silica,  which  occurs 
in  great  masses,  has  a  texture  essentially  cellular,  the  cells  being  irregular  in  number, 
shape,  and  size,  and  are  often  crossed  by  thin  plates,  or  coarse  fibres  of  silex.  The 
buhr-stone  has  a  straight  fracture,  but  it  is  not  so  brittle  as  flint,  though  its  hardness 
is  nearly  the  same.  It  is  feebly  translucent ;  its  colours  are  pale  and  dead,  of  a  whitish, 
grayish,  or  yellowish  cast,  sometimes  with  a  tinge  of  blue. 

The  Buhr-stones  usually  occur  in  beds,  which  are  sometimes  continuous,  and  at  others 
interrupted.  These  beds  are  placed  amid  deposits  of  sand,  or  argillaceous  and  ferru- 
ginous marls,  which  penetrate  between  them,  filling  their  fissures  and  honeycomb  cavi« 
ties.  Buhr-stoncs  constitute  a  very  rare  geological  formation,  being  found  in  abundance 
only  in  the  mineral  basin  of  Paris,  and  a  few  adjoining  districts.  Its  place  of  super- 
position is  well  ascertained :  it  forms  a  part  of  the  lacustrine,  or  fresh-water  formation, 
i»hich,  in  the  locality  alluded  to,  lies  above  the  fossil-bone  gypsum,  and  the  stratum  of 
sand  and  marine  sandstone  which  cover  it.  Buhr-stone  constitutes,  therefore,  the  upper- 
most solid  stratum  of  the  crust  of  the  globe ;  for  above  it  there  is  nothing  but  alluvial 
soil,  or  diluvial  gravel,  sand,  and  loam. 

Buhr-stones  sometimes  contain  no  organic  forms,  at  others  they  seem  as  if  stufibd 
full  of  fresh-water  shells,  or  land  shells  and  vegetables  of  inland  growth.  There  is  no 
exception  known  to  this  arrangement ;  but  the  shells  have  assumed  a  siliceous  nature, 
and  their  cavities  are  often  bedecked  with  crystals  of  quarts.  The  best  buhr-stones 
for  grinding  corn  have  about  an  equal  proportion  of  solid  matter  and  of  vacant  space. 
The  finest  quarry  of  them  is  upon  the  high  ground,  near  La^Ferti-^otu-Jouarre,  The 
stones  are  quarried  in  the  open  air,  and  are  cut  out  in  cylinders  from  one  to  two  yards  in 
diameter,  by  a  series  of  iron  and  wooden  wedges,  gradually  but  equally  inserted.  The 
pieces  of  buhr-stones  are  afterwards  cut  into  parallelopipeds,  called  panes,  which  are 
bound  with  iron  hoops  into  large  millstones.  These  pieces  are  exported  chiefly  to 
England  and  America.  Good  millstones  of  a  bluish  white  colour,  with  a  regular 
proportion  of  cells,  when  six  feet  and  a  half  in  diameter,  fetch  1200  francs  a-piece,  or 
48/.  sterling.  A  coarse  conglomerate  sandstone  or  breccia  is,  in  some  eases,  used  as 
a  substitute  for  buhr-stones ;  but  it  is  a  poor  one. 

MINERAL  WATERS.     See  Soda  Watxe,  and  Waters,  Mineeal. 
MINES.  {Bergverke,  Germ.)  Amidst  the  variety  of  bodies  apparently  infinite^  which 
compose  the  erust  of  the  globe,  geologists  have  demonstrated  the  prevalence  of  a  few 
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general  fjstenui  of  roek%  to  which  they  have  giveti  the  name  cififrmtOhmi  or  dtpotUt. 
A  large  proportion  of  thefe  mineral  systems  oonsists  of  parallel  planes,  whoee  length  and 
breadth  greatly  exceed  their  thickness ;  on  which  account  they  are  called  itratiiied  rocks; 
others  occur  in  very  thick  Uocka,  without  any  parallel  stratification,  or  horisontal  seams 
of  considerable  extent 

The  stratiform  deposits  are  subdivided  into  two  great  classes ;  tlie  prunary  and  the 
secondary,  'fhe  former  seem  to  have  been  called  into  existence  before  the  creation  of 
organic  matter,  because  ther  contain  no  exuvits  of  vegetable  or  animal  beings ;  while 
the  latter  are  more  or  less  mtenpersod,  and  sometimes  replete  with  organic  remains. 
The  primary  strata  are  characterised,  moreover,  by  the  nearly  vertical  or  highly  inclined 
position  of  their  planes ;  the  secondary  lie  for  the  moat  part  in  a  neariy  horiaontal 
position. 

Where  the  primitive  mountains  graduate  down  into  the  plains,  rocks  of  an  inter* 
mediate  character  appear,  ^hicfa,  though  possessing  a  nearly  vertical  position,  contain  a 
few  vestiges  of  animal  btinga,  especially  shells,  "nieae  have  been  called  irandtiou,  to 
indicate  thdr  being  the  passing  links  between  the  first  and  second  systems  of  ancient 
deposits;  they  are  mstinguished  by  the  fractured  and  cemented  texture  of  their  planes^ 
for  which  reason  they  are  sometimea  called  conglomerate. 

Between  these  and  the  truly  secondary  rocks,  another  very  valuable  aeries  is  inter- 
posed in  certain  districts  of  the  globe ;  namely,  the  coal-measures,  the  paramount  form- 
ation of  Great  Britain.  Tlie  cm!  strata  are  mspoaed  in  a  basinpform,  and  alternate  with 
parallel  beds  of  sandstone,  slate-clay,  iroo-stone,  and  occasionally  limestone.  Some 
geologists  have  called  the  coal-measures  the  medial  formation. 

In  every  mineral  plane,  the  inclinaUon  and  direction  are  to  be  noted ;  the  former 
being  the  angle  which  it  forms  with  the  horison,  the  latter  the  point  of  the  asimuth  or 
horixon,  towards  which  it  dips,  as  west,  north-<»st,  south,  &c  The  direetioo  of  the 
bed  is  that  of  a  horisontal  line  drawn  in  its  plane;  and  which  is  also  denoted  by  the 
point  of  the  compass.  Since  the  lines  of  direction  and  inclination  are  at  right  angles  to 
each  other,  the  first  may  always  be  inferred  Ihim  the  second ;  for  when  a  stratum  is  said 
to  dip  to  the  east  or  west,  this  implies  that  iu  direction  is  north  and  south. 

The  smaller  sinuosities  of  the  bed  are  not  taken  into  account,  just  as  the  windings 
of  a  river  are  neglected  in  stating  the  line  of  its  course. 

AfosMf  are  mmeral  depoaits,  not  extensively  spread  in  parallel  planes,  but  irregular 
heaps,  rounded  or  oval,  enveloped  in  whole  or  in  a  great  measure  by  rock^  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind.  licnticular  maaaes  bdng  firequently  plwed  between  two  horizontal  or 
inclined  strata,  have  been  aometimea  suppoaed  to  be  stratiform  themselves,  and  have 
been  accordingly  denominated  by  the  Germans  Uegende  tioeke^  l^ing  heap*  or  UocAs. 

The  orbicular  maawea  often  occur  in  the  interior  of  unstratified  mountains,  or  in  the 
bosom  of  one  bed. 

NuU»  cQmentunu,  niMfti/ct,  are  small  mnsseii  found  in  the  middle  of  strata ;  the  first 
bdng  commonly  in  a  friable  state ;  the  second  often  kidney-shaped,  or  tuberous ;  the 
third  neariy  round,  and  encrusted,  like  the  kernel  of  an  almond. 

Lodei,  or  large  veins,  are  flattened  manses,  with  their  opporite  surfeces  not  parallel, 
which  consequently  terminate  like  a  wedge,  at  a  greater  or  less  distance,  and  do  not  run 
parallel  with  the  rocky  strata  in  which  they  lie,  but  cross  them  in  a  direction  not  for 
from  the  perpendicular ;  often  traversing  several  different  mineral  planes.  The  hdu  are 
sometimea  deranged  in  their  coursei,  so  as  to  pursue  for  a  little  way  the  space  between 
two  contiguous  strata;  at  other  times  they  divide  into  several  branches.  The  matter 
which  fills  the  lodes  b  for  the  most  part  entirely  different  from  the  rocks  they  pass 
through,  or  at  least  it  possesses  peculiar  features. 

This  mode  of  existence,  exhibited  by  several  mineral  substances,  but  which  has 
been  long  known  with  regard  to  metallic  ores,  suggesU  the  idea  of  clefts  or  rents 
having  been  made  in  the  stratum  posterior  to  its  consolidation,  and  of  the  vacuities 
having  been  filled  with  foreign  matter,  either  immediately  or  after  a  certain  intervaL 
There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  justness  of  the  first  part  of  the  proposition,  for  there 
may  be  obeerved  round  many  lodes  undeniable  proofe  of  the  movement  or  dislocation  of 
the  rock ;  for  example,  upon  each  side  of  the  rent,  the  same  strata  are  no  longer  situated 
in  the  same  plane  as  before,  but  make  greater  or  smaller  angles  with  it ;  or  Uie  stratum 
upon  one  side  of  the  lode  is  raised  conrideraUy  above,  or  depressed  considerably  below, 
its  counterpart  upon  the  other  side.  With  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the  rent  has 
been  filled,  different  opinions  may  be  entertained.  In  the  lodes  which  are  widest  near 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  graduate  into  a  thin  wedge  below,  the  foreign  matter 
would  seem  to  have  been  introduced  as  into  a  funnel  at  the  top,  and  to  have  carried 
along  with  it  in  its  fluid  state  portions  of  rounded  gravel  and  organio  remains.  In 
other  cases,  other  conceptions  seem  to  be  more  probable ;  since  many  lodes  are  largest 
•t  their  under  part,  and  become  progressively  narrower  as  they  approach  the  sur&ce ; 
from  which  cireumstanee,  it  has  beoi  inferred  that  the  rent  has  been  caused  by  an 
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cxpanttt«  finoe  aeting  from  vithin  the  earth,  and  that  the  foreign  matter,  having  been 
injected  in  a  fluid  atate,  has  afterwards  slowly  crystallixed*  This  hypothesis  accounts  much 
better  than  the  other  for  most  of  the  phenomena  obsenrable  in  mineral  veins,  for  the 
alterations  of  the  rock  at  their  sides,  for  the  crystallisation  of  the  different  substances 
interspersed  in  them,  for  the  cavities  bestudded  with  little  crystals,  and  for  many  minute 
peculiarities.  Thus»  the  large  crystals  of  certain  substances  which  line  the  walls  of 
hollow  veins,  have  sometimes  their  under  surfiwes  besprinkled  with  small  crystab  of 
sulphurets,  arseniurets,  &c.,  while  their  upper  surfaces  are  quite  smooth ;  suggesting 
the  idea  of  a  slow  sublimation  of  these  volatile  matters  from  below,  by  the  residual 
heat,  and  their  condensation  upon  the  under  &ces  of  the  crystalline  bodies,  already 
cooled.  This  phenomenon  affords  a  strong  indication  of  the  igneous  origin  of  metalU. 
foroua  vetna. 

In  the  lodes,  the  principal  matters  which  fill  them  are  to  be  distingubhed  from  the 
aecessory  substances ;  the  latter  being  distributed  irregularly,  amidst  the  mass  of  the 
first,  in  crystals,  nodules,  {(rains,  seams,  &c.  The  non-metalliferous  exterior  portioD, 
which  is  often  the  largest,  is  called  garngtiet  from  the  German  panff,  vein.  The  position 
of  a  vein  is  denoted,  tike  that  of  the  strata,  by  the  angle  of  inclination,  and  the  point  of 
the  horiion  towards  which  ther  dip,  whence  the  direction  is  deduced. 

Fmn$9  are  merely  amall  lodes,  which  sometimes  traverse  the  great  ones,  tami^ring 
IB  various  direetiona,  and  in  different  degrees  of  tenuity. 

A  metalliftrous  substance  is  said  to  be  ditseminatedj  when  it  is  dispersad  in  erystab, 
spangles^  scales^  globules^  &c,  through  a  large  mineral  mass. 

Certain  ores  whieh  eontain  the  metals  most  indispensable  to  human  necessities,  have 
been  treMured  op  by  the  Creator  in  very  bountiful  deposits ;  constituting  either  great 
masses  in  rodu  of  different  kinds,  or  distributed  in  lodes,  veins,  nests,  concretions,  or 
beds  with  slony  and  earthy  admixtures ;  tiie  whole  of  which  beoome  the  objects  of 
mineral  expkratioo.  These  precious  stores  occur  in  diffetent  stages  of  the  geological 
inrmatiatta ;  but  their  main  portion,  after  having  existed  abundantly  in  the  aeveral  orders 
of  the  prtmary  strata*  snddeiiljr  cease  to  be  found  towards  the  middle  of  the  aeeondary. 
Iron  ores  art  the  cmly  ones  whieh  continue  among  the  moce  modern  deposits^  even  so 
high  M  the  beds  immediately  beneath  the  chalk,  when  they  also  disappear,  or  exist 
merely  sa  colouring  matters  d  the  tertiary  earthy  beds. 

The  strata  of  gneiss  and  mica-shUe  constitute  in  Europe  the  grand  metallie  domain. 
There  is  hardly  any  kind  of  ore  which  does  not  occur  there  in  svfiicient  abundance  to 
become  the  object  of  mining  operatioDS,  and  many  are  found  no  where  else.  The  tran- 
sition rocks  and  the  lower  part  of  the  secondary  ones,  are  not  so  rich,  neither  do  they 
contain  the  same  variety  of  oraa.  Bui  this  order  of  things,  which  is  presented  by  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  Prance,  Swedea,  and  Norway,  ia  for  from  forming  a  general  law ; 
since  in  equinoxial  America  the  gneiss  is  but  little  metalliferous  ;  while  the  superior 
strata,  such  as  the  clay-schists,  the  sienitie  porphyries,  the  limestones,  which  complete 
the  transition  series,  as  also  several  secondary  deposits,  include  the  greater  portion  of 
the  immense  mineral  wealth  of  that  region  of  the  globe. 

All  the  substances  of  which  the  ordinary  metals  form  the  basis,  are  not  equally 
abundant  in  nature ;  a  great  proportion  of  the  numerous  mineral  species  which  figure  in 
our  classifications,  are  mere  varieties  scattered  up  and  down  in  the  cavities  of  the  great 
masses  or  lodes.  The  workable  ores  are  few  in  number,  being  mostly  sulphurets,  some 
oxides,  and  carbonates.  These  occasionally  form  of  themselves  very  large  masses,  but 
more  frequently  the^  are  blended  with  lumps  of  quarU  felspar,  and  carbonate  of  lime, 
which  form  the  mam  body  of  the  deposit ;  as  happens  always  in  proper  lodes.  The 
ores  in  that  case  are  arranged  in  small  layers  parallel  to  the  strata  of  the  formation, 
or  in  small  veins  which  traverse  the  rock  in  all  directions,  or  in  nests  or  concretions 
stationed  irregularly,  or  finally  disseminated  in  hardly  visible  particles.  These  deposiu 
sometimes  contain  apparently  only  one  species  of  ore,  sometimes  several,  which  must 
be  mined  together,  as  they  seem  to  be  of  contemporaneoua  formation ;  wbikt,  in  other 
cases,  they  are  separable,  having  been  probably  fiirmed  at  diflferent  epochs.  In  treating 
of  the  several  metala  in  their  alphabetical  order,  I  have  taken  care  to  describe  their 
peculiar  geological  positions,  and  the  rocks  which  accompany  or  mineralise  them. 

In  mining,  as  in  architecture,  the  best  method  of  imparting  instruction  is  to  display 
the  master-pieces  of  the  respective  arts,  which  speak  clearly  to  the  mind  through  the 
medium  of  the  eye.  It  is  not  so  easy,  however,  to  represent  at  once  the  funeral  effect  of 
a  mine,  as  it  ia  of  an  edifice ;  because  there  is  no  point  of  sight  from  which  the  former 
can  be  sketched  at  onee,  like  the  latter.  The  subterraneoua  structures  certainly  afford 
some  of  the  finest  examplea  of  the  useful  laboun  of  man,  continued  for  ages,  under  the 
guidance  of  scienee  and  ingenuity ;  but,  however  curious,  beautiful,  and  grand  in  them- 
selves, they  cannot  become  objecta  of  n  panoramic  view.  It  iaonly  by  the  lights  of  geome- 
try and  geology  that  mines  can  be  contemplated  and  surveyed,  either  93  a  whole  or  m  their 
details  $  and,  therefore,  these  marvellous  subterranean  regions,  in  which  roads  are  cut 
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many  hundred  miles  long,  are  altogether  unknown  or  disregarded  by  ram  of  the  world- 
Should  any  of  them,  perchance,  from  curiosity  or  interest,  descend  into  these  dark 
recesses  of  the  earth,  they  are  prepared  to  discover  only  a  few  insulated  objects,  which  they 
may  think  strange  or  possibly  hideous ;  but  they  cannot  recognize  cither  the  symmetrical 
disposition  of  mineral  bodies,  or  the  laws  which  govern  geological  phenomena,  and 
serve  as  sure  guides  to  the  skilful  miner  in  his  adventurous  search.  It  is  by  exact 
plans  and  sections  of  subterraneous  workings,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  nature,  extent, 
and  distribution  of  mineral  wealth,  can  be  acquired. 

931.     A  general  view  of  mining  operation*. 


As  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  so  truly  rich  and  powerful,  by  virtue  of  its  mineral 
stores,  as  Great  Britain,  so  there  are  no  people  who  ought  to  take  a  deeper  interest  in 
their  scientific  illustration.  I  have  endeavoured  in  the  present  article  to  collect  from 
the  most  authentic  sources  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  examples  of  mining 
operations. 

To  the  magnificent  work  of  Ville- Fosse,  Sur  la  Richesse  Minerale,  no  longer  on  sale, 
I  have  to  acknowledge  weighty  obligations ;  many  of  the  figures  being  copied  from  his 
great  Atlas. 

Lodes  or  mineral  veins  are  usually  distinguished  by  English  miners  into  at  least  four 
species.  1.  The  rake  vein.  2,  The  pipe  vein.  3.  The  flat  or  dilated  vein  ;  and  4.  TTie 
interlaced  mass  (^ttock-werbe),  indicating  the  union  of  a  multitude  of  small  veins  mixed 
in  every  possible  direction  witJi  each  other,  and  with  the  rock. 

1.  The  roAe  vein  is  a  perpendicular  mineral  fissure;  and  is  the  form  best  known 
among  practical  miners.  It  commonly  runs  in  a  straight  line,  beginning  at  the  super- 
ficies of  the  strata,  and  cutting  them  downwards,  generally  further  than  can  be  reached. 
This  vein  sometimes  stands  quite  perpendicular  ;  but  it  more  usually  inclines  or  hangs 
over  at  a  greater  or  smaller  angle,  or  slope,  which  is  called  by  the  miners  the  hade  or 
hading  of  the  vein.  The  line  of  direction  in  which  the  fissure  runs,  is  called  the  bearing 
of  the  vein. 

2.  The  pipe  vein  resembles  in  many  respects  a  huge  irregular  cavern,  pushing  forward 
into  the  body  of  the  earth  in  a  sloping  direction,  under  various  inclinations,  from  an 
angle  of  a  few  degrees  to  the  horizon,  to  a  dip  of  45°,  or  more.  ITie  pipe  docs  not  in 
general  cut  the  strata  across  like  the  rake  vein,  but  insinuates  itself  between  them  ;  so 
that  if  the  plane  of  the  strata  be  nearly  horizontal,  the  bearing  of  the  pipe  vein  will  be 
conformable ;  but  if  the  strata  stand  up  at  a  high  angle,  the  pipe  shoots  down  nearly 
headlong  like  a  shaft.  Some  pipes  are  very  wide  and  high,  others  are  very  low  and 
narrow,  sometimes  not  larger  than  a  common  mine  or  drift 

3.  Tlie  Jlat  or  dilated  vein,  is  a  space  or  opening  between  two  strata  or  beds  of  stone, 
the  one  of  which  lies  above,  and  the  other  below  this  vein,  like  a  stratum  of  coal 
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between  its  roof  and  pavement ;  so  that  the  vein  and  the  strata  are  placed  in  the  sainc 
plane  of  inclination.  These  veins  are  subject,  like  coal,  to  be  interrupted,  broken,  and 
thrown  up  or  down  by  slips,  dykes,  or  other  interruptions  of  the  regular  strata.  In  the 
ease  of  a  metallic  vein,  a  slip  often  increases  the  chance  of  finding  more  treasure.  Such 
veins  do  not  preserve  the  parallelism  of  their  beds,  characteristic  of  coal  seams ;  but 
vary  excessively  in  thickness  within  a  moderate  space.  Flat  veins  occur  frequently  in 
limestone^  either  in  a  horiiontal  or  declining  direction.  The  flat  or  strata  veins  open 
«nd  close,  as  the  rake  veins  also  do. 

4.  The  interlaced  mass  has  been  already  defined. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  aeeunudaied  vein,  or  irregular  mass  (InUzenwerke)^  a  grcdt 
deposit  placed  without  any  order  in  the  bosom  of  the  rocks,  apparently  filling  up  caver- 
nous spaces. 

The  interlaced  masses  are  more  frequent  in  primitive  formations,  than  in  the  others; 
and  tin  is  the  ore  which  most  commonly  affects  this  locality.     See  figure  of  Tiir  mine. 

The  study  of  the  mineral  substances,  called  gangwn  or  vein-stones,  which  usually 
accompany  the  different  ores,  is  indispensable  in  llie  investigation  and  working  of  mines. 
These  gangues,  such  as  quartz,  calcareous  spar,  fluor  spar,  heavy  spar,  &c.,  and  a  great 
number  of  other  substances,  although  of  little  or  no  value  in  themselves,  become  of  great 
consequence  to  the  miner,  either  by  pointing  out  by  their  presence  that  of  ccitain 
useful  minerals,  or  by  characterising  in  their  several  associations^  different  deposits  of 
ores  of  which  it  may  be  possible  to  follow  the  traces,  and  to  discriminate  the  relations, 
oflen  of  a  complicated  kind,  provided  we  observe  assiduously  the  accompanying  gangiu*. 

Mineral  veins  are  subject  to  derangements  in  their  course^  which  are  called  shifts  or 
faults.  Thus,  when  a  transverse  vein  throws  out,  or  intercepts,  a  longitudinal  one,  we 
must  commonly  look  for  the  rejected  vein  on  the  side  of  the  obtuse  angle  which  the 
direction  of  the  latter  makes  with  that  of  the  former.  When  a  bed  of  ore  is  deranged 
by  a  fiiult,  we  must  observe  whether  the  slip  of  the  strata  be  upwards  or  downwards ;  for 
in  either  circumstance,  it  is  only  by  pursuing  the  direction  of  the  fault  that  we  can 
recover  the  ore ;  in  the  former  case  by  mounting,  in  the  latter  by  descending  beyond 
the  dislocation. 

When  two  veins  intersect  each  other,  the  direction  of  the  offtast  is  a  subject  of 
interest,  both  to  the  miner  and  the  geologist.  In  Saxony  it  is  considered  as  a  general 
fact  that  tlie  portion  thrown  out  is  always  upon  the  side  of  the  obtuse  angle,  a  circum- 
stance which  holds  also  in  Cornwall ;  and  the  more  obtuse  the  angle,  the  out-throw  is 
the  more  considerable.  A  vein  may  be  thrown  out  on  meeting  another  vein,  in  a  line 
which  approaches  either  towards  its  inclination  or  its  direction.  The  Cornish  miners 
use  two  different  terms  to  denote  these  two  modes  of  rejection  i  for  the  first  case,  they 
say  the  vein  is  heaved  g  for  the  second,  it  is  itarted. 

The  greatcopper  lode  of  Carharack,  <i,  Jig,  932.  in  the  parish  of  G  wenap,  is  one  of  the 
most  instructive  examples  of  intersection.     Tlie  power 

\933  ^         or  thickness  of  this  vein  is  8  feet;   its  direction  n 

^     nearly  due  east  and  west,  and  it  dips  towards  the 
#"       north  at  an  inclination  of  two  feet  per  fathom ;  its 
N  fflp~"  upper  part  being  in  the  IdUaM  (a  greenish  clay-slate) ; 

jff  its  lower  part  in  the  granite.     Tlie  lode  has  suffered 

Jf  two  intersections;  the  first  produced  by  meeting  the 

■ "  ' '  §  vein  k^  called  SteteiC9  fluckan^  which  runs  from  north- 

^  east    to   south-west,    and   which    throws    the    lode 

several  fiithoms  out;  the  second  is  produced  by 
another  vein  i,  almost  at  right  angles  with  the  first,  and  which  occasions  another  out^ 
throw  of  20  fkthoms  to  tlie  rig^t  side.  The  fall  of  the  vein  occurs  therefore  in  the  one 
caie  to  the  right,  and  in  the  other  to  the  left ;  but  in  both  it  is  towards  the  side  of 
the  obtuse  angle.  This  distribution  is  very  singular ;  for  one  part  of  the  vein  appears 
to  have  mounted  while  the  other  has  descended,  v,  a.  denotes  North  and  South,  d 
13  the  copper  lode  running  east  and  west.  A,  t,  are  systems  of  clay-slate  veins  called 
fluckans ;  the  line  over  s,  represents  the  down-shift,  and  cT  the  up-shift. 

General  cbaenaUons  on  the  iacalitiee  of  ores,  and  on  the  indicatione  of  metaOie  mine$, 

1.  Tin,  exists  principally  in  primitive  rocks,  appearing  either  in  interlaced  masses,  in 
beds,  or  as  a  constituent  part  of  the  rock  itself,  and  more  rarely  in  distinct  veins.  Tin 
ore  is  found  indeed  sometimes  in  alluvial  land,  filling  up  low  situations  between  lofty 
n>}untaina. 

2.  Gold,  occurs  either  in  beds,  or  in  veins,  frequently  in  primitive  rocks ;  though  in 
other  formations,  and  particularly  in  alluvial  earth,  it  is  also  found.  When  this  metal 
exista  in  the  bosom  of  primitive  rocks,  it  is  particularly  in  schisU ;  it  is  not  found  in  serpen- 
tine, but  it  is  met  with  in  grey  wackc  in  Transylvania.     The  gold  of  alluvial  districts, 
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called  gold  of  washing  or  transport,  oceurs,  as  trdl  as  alluvial  tin,  among  tlie  debris  of 
the  more  ancient  rocks. 

S.  Silver,  is  found  particularly  in  veins  and  beds,  in  primitive  and  transition  forma- 
tions; though  some  veins  of  this  metal  occur  in  secondary  strata.  The  rocks  richest 
in  it  are,  gneiss,  mica-slate,  day-slate,  greywacke,  and  old  alpine  limestone.  Localities 
of  sllver-ore  itself  are  not  numerous,  at  least  in  Europe,  among  secondary  fimnations  ; 
but  it  occurs  in  combination  with  the  ores  of  copper  or  of  lead. 

4.  Coppery  exists  in  the  three  mineral  epochas ;  1.  in  primitive  roeka,  principally  la 
the  state  of  pyritous  copper,  in  bed%  in  masses,  or  in  veins ;  S.  in  transition  districts, 
sometimes  in  masses,  somedmea  in  veins  of  copper  pyrites ;  S.  in  secondary  strau, 
especially  in  beds  of  cupreous  scbttt. 

5.  Lead,  occurs  also  in  each  of  the  three  mineral  epochas ;  abounding  particularly  in 
primitive  and  transition  grounds,  where  it  usually  constitutes  veins,  and  occasionally  beds 
of  sulphuretted  lead  (galena).  The  same  ore  is  found  in  strata  or  in  veins  among 
secondary  rocks,  associated  now  and  then  with  ochreous  iron-oxide  and  calamine 
(carbonate  of  zinc) ;  and  it  is  sometimes  disseminated  in  grains  through  more  recent 
strata. 

6.  Iron,  is  met  with  in  four  different  mineral  eras,  but  in  diflfercnt  ores.  Among 
primitive  rocks,  magnetic  iron  ore  and  specular  iron  ore  occur  chiefly  in  beds,  sometimes 
of  enormous  size  ;  the  ores  of  red  or  brown  oxide  of  iron  (hsmatite)  are  found  generally 
in  veins,  or  occasionally  in  masses  with  sparry  iron,  both  in  primitive  and  transition 
rocks ;  as  also  sometimes  in  secondary  strata;  but  more  frequently  in  the  coal-measuro 
strata,  as  beds  of  clay-ironstone,  of  globular  iron  oxide,  and  carbonate  of  iron.  In 
alluvial  districts  we  find  ores  of  day-ironstone,  gpranular  iron-ore,  bog-ore,  swamp-ore, 
and  meadow-ore.  The  iron  ores  which  belong  to  the  primitive  period  have  almost 
always  the  metallic  aspect,  with  a  richness  amounting  even  to  80  per  cent,  of  iron,  while 
the  ores  in  the  posterior  formations  become  in  general  more  and  more  earthy,  down  to 
those  in  alluvial  soils,  some  of  which  present  the  appearance  of  a  common  stone,  and 
afford  not  more  than  SO  per  cenL  of  metal,  though  iu  quality  is  often  excellent. 

7.  Merewy,  occurs  principally  among  secondary  strata,  in  disseminated  masses,  ak>ng 
with  combustible  substances ;  though  the  metal  is  met  with  occasionally  in  primitive 
countries. 

8.  Cobalt,  belongs  to  the  three  mineral  epochas;  its  most  abundant  deposits  are 
veins  in  primitive  rocks ;  small  veins  containing  this  metal  are  found,  however,  in  secon- 
dary strata. 

9.  Antimony,  occurs  in  veins  or  beds  among  primitive  and  transition  rocks. 

10.  11.  Bismuth  and  nickel  do  not  appear  to  constitute  the  predominating  substance 
of  any  mineral  deposits ;  but  they  often  accompany  cobalt. 

12.  Zinc,  occurs  in  the  three  several  formations:  namely,  as sulphmoet  or  blende, 
particularly  in  primitive  and  transition  rocks ;  as  calamine,  in  secondary  strata,  usually 
along  with  oxide  of  iron,  and  sometimes  with  sulphuret  of  lead. 

An  acquaintance  with  the  general  results  collected  and  classified  by  geology  must  be 
our  first  guide  in  the  investigation  of  mines.  This  enables  the  observer  to  judge  whether 
any  particular  district,  should  from  the  nature  and  arraugement  of  its  rocks,  be  suscep- 
tible of  including  within  its  bosom,  beds  of  workable  ores ;  it  indicates  also,  to  a  certain 
degree,  what  substances  may  probably  be  met  with  in  a  given  series  of  rocks,  and  what 
locality  these  substances  will  preferably  affect.  For  want  of  a  knowledge  of  these 
facts,  many  persons  have  gone  blindly  into  researches  equally  absurd  and  ruinous. 

Formerly  indications  of  mines  were  taken  from  very  unimportant  circumstances ; 
from  thermal  waters,  the  heat  of  which  was  gratuitously  referred  to  the  decomposition  of 
pyrites;  from  mineral  waters,  whose  course  is  however  often  from  a  fiur  distant  source; 
from  vapours  incumbent  over  particular  mountain  groups ;  from  the  snows  melting 
faster  in  one  mineral  district  than  another ;  from  the  difllbrent  species  of  forest  trees, 
and  from  the  greater  or  less  vigour  of  vegetatbn,  &c.  In  general,  all  such  indications 
are  equally  follacious  with  the  divining  rod,  and  the  compass  made  oi  a  lump  of  pyrites 
suspended  by  a  thread. 

Geognostic  observation  has  substituted  more  rational  characters  of  metallic  deposits, 
some  of  which  may  be  called  negative  and  others  poeitive. 

The  negative  indications  are  derived  from  that  peculiar  geolog^ical  constitution,  which 
from  experience  or  general  principles  excludes  certain  metallic  matters ;  for  example, 
granite,  and  in  general  every  primitive  formation,  forbids  the  hope  of  finding  within  them 
combustible  fossils  (pit-coal),  unless  it  l>e  beds  of  anthracite ;  there  also  it  would  be  vain 
to  seek'  for  sal  gem.  It  is  very  seldom  that  granite  rocks  include  silver ;  or  limestones, 
ores  of  tin.  Volcanic  territories  never  afford  any  metallic  ores  worth  the  working;  nor 
do  extensive  veins  usually  run  into  secondary  and  alluvial  formations.  The  richer  ores 
of  iron  do  not  occur  in  secondary  stata ;  and  the  ores  of  this  metal  peculiar  to  these 
localities,  do  not  exist  among  primary  rocks. 
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Among  powttjot  indications,  some  are  proximate  and  otfaen  remote.  The  proximata 
are,  an  efflorescence,  so  to  speak,  of  the  subjacent  metallic  masses ;  magnetic  attraction 
for  iron  ores ;  bituminous  stone,  or  inflammable  gas  for  pit-coal ;  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  firagmeuts  of  particular  ores,  &c.  The  remote  indications  consist  in  the  geological 
epocha,  and  nature  of  the  rocks.  From  the  examples  previously  adduced,  marks  of  this 
kind  acquire  new  importance  when  in  a  district  susceptible  of  including  deposit?  of 
workable  ores,  the  pattguei  or  vein-stones  are  met  with  which  usually  accompany  any 
particular  metaL  The  general  aspect  jof  mountains  whose  flanks  present  gentle  and 
oontinuous  slopes^  the  frequency  o£  sterile  veina^  the  presence  of  metalliferous  sands,  the 
neighbourhood  cf  some  known  locality  of  an  ore^  for  instance  that  of  iron-stone  in 
reference  to  ooal»  lastly  the  existence  of  salt  springs  and  mineral  waters,  may  furnish 
some  indications  ;  but  when  ferruginous  or  cupreous  waters  issue  from  sands  or  clays, 
such  characters  merit  in  general  little  attention,  because  the  waters  may  flow  from 
a  great  distance.  No  greater  importance  can  be  attached  to  metalliferous  sands  and 
saline  springs. 

In  speaking  of  remote  indications,  we  may  remark  that  in  several  places,  and  parti-* 
cularly  near  Clausthal  in  the  Harts,  a  certain  ore  of  red  oxide  of  iron  occurs  above 
the  most  abundant  deposits  of  the  ores  of  lead  and  silver ;  whence  it  has  been  named  by 
the  Grermans  the  inm^hai.  It  appears  that  the  iron  ore  rich  in  silver,  which  is  worked 
in  America  under  the  name  of  paeotf  has  some  analogy  with  this  substance ;  but  iron 
ore  is  in  general  so  plentifully  difiused  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  that  its  presence  can 
be  regarded  as  only  a  remote  indication,'  relative  to  other  nuneral  substances,  except  in 
the  case  of  clay  ironstone  with  coaL 

Oftht  iniirumemis  and  operaHont  of  tubierraneoH  operatioHB.  —  It  is  by  the  aid  of  geo- 
metry in  the  first  place  that  the  miner  studies  the  situation  of  the  mineral  deposits,  on 
the  surfiue  and  in  the  interior  of  the  ground ;  determines  the  several  relations  of  the 
veins  and  the  rodu ;  and  becomes  capable  of  directing  the  perforations  towards  a  suit- 
able end. 

The  instruments  are,  1.  the  magnetic  compass,  which  is  employed  to  measure  the 
direction  of  a  metallic  ore»  wherever  tiie  neighbourhood  of  iron  does  not  interfere  with 
its  functions ;  S.  the  graduated  semicircle  which  serves  to  measure  the  inclination,  which 
is  also  called  the  clinometer. 

3.  The  chain  or  cord  for  measuring  the  distance  of  one  point  from  another. 

4.  When  the  neighbourhood  of  iron  renders  tiie  use  of  the  magnet  uncertain,  a 
plate  or  plane  table  is  employed. 

The  dials  of  the  compasses  generally  used  in  the  most  celebrated  mines,  are  graduated 
into  hours ;  most  commonly  into  twice  12  hours.  Thus  the  whole  limb  is  divided  into 
S4  spaces,  each  of  which  contains  15^  «>  1  hour.  Each  hour  is  subdivided  into  8 
parts. 

Metnu  of  petuiraiinff  into  M«  inierior  of  the  Bortk.  —  In  order  to  penetrate  into  the 
interior  of  the  earth,  and  to  extract  from  it  the  objects  of  his  toils,  the  miner  has  at  bis 
disposal  several  means,  which  may  be  divided  into  three  classes:  1.  manual  tools^ 
3.  gmtpomder,  and  3.  firt. 

The  tools  used  by  the  miners  of  Cornwall  and  Devonshire  are  the  following : 

Fig,  933.  The  pidu  It  is  a  light  tool,  and  somewhat  varied  in  shape  according  to  cir- 
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eumstanees.  One  side  used  as  a  hammer  is  called  the  jmO,  and  is  employed  to  drive  in 
the  gadt^  or  to  loosen  and  detach  prominences.  The  poini  is  of  steel,  carefully  tempered, 
and  drawn  under  the  hammer  to  the  proper  form.     The  French  call  it  pointeroHe, 
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Fig.  9S4.  The  gad.  It  is  a  weidge  of  steel,  driven  into  creyloes  of  rocks,  or  into  tmalt 
openings  made  with  the  point  of  the  pick. 

Fig,  935.  The  mina'g  ikoML  It  has  a  pointed  form,  to  enable  it  to  penetrate  among 
tlie  coarse  and  hard  fragments  of  the  mine  rubbish.  Its  handle  being  somewhat  bent,  a 
man's  power  may  be  conveniently  applied  without  bending  his  body. 

The  Udifia^  or  ihooting  tools  are  :  — 

A  sledge  or  mallet  -                  -  fg,  936. 

Borer                         -  -          .  —   gsT. 

Claying  bar            -  •                 -  — >   93S* 

Needle  or  nail        -  -                    -  —  939. 

Scraper        -  -         •  —  940^ 

Tamping  bar        .  -                     •  i_  941. 

Besides  these  tools  the  miner  requires  a  powder-horn,  rushes  to  be  filled  with  gun- 
powder, tin  cartridges  for  occasional  use  in  wet  ground,  and  paper  rubbed  orer  with 
gunpowder  or  grease,  for  the  wmifU  or  fuses. 

The  horer^Jig,  937  ,  is  an  iron  bar  tipped  with  steel,  formed  like  a  thick  chisel,  and 
is  used  by  one  man  holding  it  straight  in  the  hole  with  constant  rotation  on  its  axis, 
while  another  strikes  the  head  of  it  with  the  iron  sledge  or  mallet,  fig,  936.  The  hole  is 
cleared  out  from  time  to  time  by  the  scraper,  >7p.  940.,  which  is  a  flat  iron  rod  turned 
up  at  one  end.  If  the  ground  be  very  wet,  and  the  hole  gets  fiiU  of  mud,  it  is  cleaned 
out  by  a  stick  bent  at  the  end  into  a  fibrous  brush,  called  a  awah^ttidu 

Fig.  942.  represents  the  plan  of  blasting  the  rock,  and  a  section  of  a  hole  ready  for 

firing.  The  hole  must  be  rendered  as 
dry  as  possible,  which  is  eflfeeted  very 
simply  by  filling  it  partly  with  tenaci- 
ous clay,  and  then  driving  into  it  a 
tapering  iron  rod,  which  nearly  fills  its 
calibre,  called  the  claying  bar.  This 
being  forced  in  with  great  violence, 
condenses  the  day  into  all  the  crevices 
of  the  rock,  and  secures  the  dryness  of 
the  hole.  Should  this  plan  &il,  re- 
course is  had  to  tin  cartridges  furnish- 
I  ed  with  a  stem  or  tube  (nee  fig.  943.,) 
through  which  the  powder  may  be  in- 
flamed. When  the  hole  b  dry,  and 
the  charge  of  powder  introduced,  tlie  nail^  a  small  taper  rod  of  copper,  is  inserted  so  ss 
to  reach  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  which  is  now  ready  for  ian^ring.  By  this  difficult  and 
dangerous  process,  the  gunpowder  is  confined,  and  the  disruptive  effect  produced. 
Different  substances  are  employed  for  tamping,  or  cramming  the  hole,  the  most  usual 
one  beinff  any  soft  species  of  rock  free  from  siliceous  or  flinty  particles.  Small  quan- 
tities of  It  only  are  introduced  at  a  time,  and  rammed  very  hard  by  the  tamping-har, 
which  is  held  steadily  by  one  man,  and  struck  with  a  sledge  by  another.  The  hole 
being  thus  filled,  the  nail  is  withdrawn  by  putting  a  bar  through  iu  eye,  and  striking 
it  upwards.  Thus  a  small  perforation  or  vent  is  left  for  the  rush  which  communicates 
the  fire. 

Besides  the  improved  tamping-bar  faced  with  hard  copper,  other  contrivances  have 
been  resorted  to  for  diminishing  the  risk  of  those  dreadftil  accidents  that  frequently 
occur  in  this  operation.  Dry  sand  is  sometimes  used  as  a  tamping  material,  but  there 
are  many  rocks  for  the  blasting  of  which  it  is  inefiective.  Tough  day  will  answer 
better  in  several  situations. 

For  conveying  the  fire,  the  large  and  long  green  rushes  which  grow  in  marshy 
ground  are  selected.  A  slit  is  made  in  one  side  of  the  rush,  along  which  the  sharp 
end  of  a  bit  of  stick  is  drawn,  so  as  to  extract  the  pith,  when  the  skin  of  the  rush  closes 
again  by  ita  own  elasticity.  This  tube  is  filled  up  with  gunpowder,  dropped  into  the 
vent-hole,  and  made  steady  with  a  bit  of  clay.  A  paper  amifl,  adjusted  to  bum  a 
proper  time,  is  then  fixed  to  the  top  of  the  rush-tube,  and  kindled,  when  the  men  of  the 
mine  retire  to  a  safe  distance. 

In  fig.  942.  the  portion  of  t])e  rock  which  would  be  dislodged  by  the  explosion,  is 
that  included  between  a  and  b.  The  charge  of  powder  is  represented  by  the  white  part 
which  fills  the  hole  up  to  c;  from  which  point  to  the  top,  the  hole  is  filled  with  tamping. 
The  mdfi  is  shewn  at  d. 

Fig.  944.  is  an  iron  bucket,  or  as  it  is  called  in  Cornwall,  a  kibble,  in  which  the  ore 
is  raised  in  the  shafts,  by  machines  called  whimh  worked  by  horses.     The  best  kibbles 
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a-e  made  of  sbeeUiron,  and  hold  each  about  three  hundred  weight  of  ore:  120  kib- 
bles are  supposed  to  clear  a  cubic  fitthom  of  rock. 


Fig.  945.  represents  the  wheelbarrow  used  under  ground  for  conveying  ore  ana 
waste  to  the  foot  of  the  shafts.  It  is  made  of  light  deal,  except  the  wheel,  which  has 
a  narrow  rim  of  iron. 

Fig,  946.  represents  Mr.  Taylor's  ingenious  Tentilator,  or  machine  for  renewing  fresh 
air  in  mines.  It  is  so  simple  in  construction,  so  complete  in  its  operation,  requires  so 
little  power  to  work  it,  and  is  so  little  liable  to  iii^ury  from  wear,  that  nothing  further 
of  the  kind  can  be  desired  in  ordinary  metalliQ  mines.  The  shaft  of  the  mine  is  repre- 
sented at  A ;  at  either  the  top  or  bottom  of  which  the  machine  may  be  placed,  as^  is 
found  most  couTenient,  but  the  foul  air  must  be  discharged  into  a  floor,  furnished  with 
a  Talve-door  to  prerent  its  return  into  the  mine  b  is  the  air-pipe  firom  the  mine^  pass- 
ing through  the  bottom  of  the  fixed  vessel  or  cylinder  c,  which  is  formed  of  timber,  and 
bound  with  iron  hoops.  It  is  filled  with  water  nearly  to  Uie  top  of  the  pipe  a,  on  which  is 
fixed  a  valve  opening  upwards  at  n.  s,  the  air,  or  exhausting  cylinder  of  cast-iron,  open 
at  bottom,  and  suspended  over  the  air-pipe,  but  immersed  some  way  in  the  water.  It  is 
furnished  with  a  wooden  top,  having  an  aperture  fitted  with  a  valve  likewise  opening 
upwards  at  r.  This  exhausting  cylinder  is  moved  up  and  down  by  the  hob  o,  brought 
into  connexion  with  any  engine  by  the  horizontal  rod  h  ;  the  weight  of  the  cylinder 
being  balanced,  if  necessary,  by  the  counterpoise  i.  The  action  is  as  follows :  -—  When 
the  cylinder  rises,  the  air  from  the  mine  rushes  up  through  the  pipe  and  valve  n ;  and 
when  it  descends,  this  valve  shuts,  and  prevents  the  return  of  the  air,  which  is  expelled 
through  the  valve  r.  With  a  cylinder  two  feet  in  diameter  and  six  fbet  long,  working 
from  two  to  three  strokes  per  minute^  SOO  gallons  of  air  may  be  discharged  in  the 
same  time. 

Gunpowder  is  the  most  valuable  agent  of  excavation ;  poaseasing  a  power  which  has 
no  limit,  and  which  can  act  every  where,  even  under  water.  Its  introduction,  in  1615y 
caused  a  great  revolution  in  the  mining  art. 

It  is  employed  in  mines  in  diflferent  manners,  and  in  different  quantities,  aooording  to 
circumstances.  In  all  cases,  however,  the  process  resolves' itself  mto  boring  a  hole,  and 
enclosing  a  cartridge  in  it,  which  is  literwards  made  to  explode.  The  hole  b  always 
cylindrical,  and  is  usually  made  by  means  of  the  borer,  ^^.  937.,  a  stem  of  iron,  termi- 
nated by  a  blunt-edged  chiseL  It  sometimes  ends  in  a  cross,  formed  by  two  chisels  set 
transversely.  The  workman  holds  the  stem  in  his  left  hand,  and  strikes  it  with  an  iron 
mallet  held  in  his  right.  He  is  careful  to  turn  the  punch  a  very  little  round  at  every 
stroke.  Several  punches  are  employed  in  succession,  to  bore  one  hole ;  the  first  sliorter, 
the  latter  ones  longer,  and  somewhat  thinner.  The  rubbish  is  withdrawn  as  it  accumu- 
lates, at  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  by  means  of  a  picker,  which  is  a  small  spoon  or  disc 
of  iron  fixed  at  the  end  of  a  slender  iron  rod.     When  holes  of  a  large  size  are  to  be 
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made,  several  men  must  be  employed ;  one  to  hold  the  punch,  and  one  or  more  to  wield 
the  iron  mallet  The  perforations  are  seldom  less  than  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
1 8  inches  deep ;  but  they  are  sometimes  2  inches  wide,  with  a  depth  of  50  inches. 

The  gunpowder,  when  used,  is  most  commonly  put  up  in  paper  cartridges.  Into 
the  side  of  the  cartridge,  a  small  cylindrical  spindle  or  piercer  b  pushed.  In  this  state 
the  cartridge  is  forced  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  hole^  which  b  then  stuffed,  by  means 
of  the  temping  bar,/^^.  941.,  with  bite  of  dry  clay,  or  friable  stones  coarsely  pounded.* 
The  piercer  b  now  withdrawn,  which  leaves  in  ite  place,  a  channel  through  which  fire 
may  be  conveyed  to  the  charge.  Thb  b  executed  either  by  pouring  gunpowder  into 
that  passage,  or  by  inserting  into  it,  reeds,  straw  stems,  quiUs,  or  tubes  of  paper  filled 
with  gunpowder.  Thb  b  exploded  by  a  long  match,  which  the  workmen  kindle,  and 
then  retire  to  a  place  of  safety. 

As  the  piercer  must  not  only  be  slender,  but  stiflT,  so  as  to  be  easily  withdrawn  when 
the  hole  b  tamped,  iron  spindles  are  usually  employed,  though  thejr  occasionally  give 
rise  to  sparks,  and  consequently  to  dangerous  accidents,  by  their  friction  against  the 
sides  of  tiie  hole.  Brass  piercers  have  been  sometimes  tried ;  but  they  twist  and  break 
too  readily. 

Elaeh  hole  bored  in  a  mine,  should  be  so  placed  in  refi^rence  to  the  schistose  structure 
of  the  rock,  and  to  ite  natural  -fissures,  as  to  attack  and  blow  up  the  least  resisting 
masses.  Sometimes  the  rock  b  prepared  beforehand  for  splitting  in  a  certain  direction, 
by  means  of  a  narrow  channel  excavated  with  the  soudl  biunmer. 

The  quantity  of  gunpowder  should  be  proportional  to  the  depth  of  the  hole,  and  the 
resistance  of  the  rock;  and  merely  suflident  to  split  it.  Anything  additional  would 
serve  no  other  purpose  than  to  throw  the  fragmente  about  the  mine,  without  increasing 
the  useAil  effect.  Into  the  holes  of  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  diameter,  and  1 8  inches 
deep,  only  two  ounces  of  gunpowder  are  put. 

It  appears  that  the  eflfect  of  the  gunpowder  may  be  augmented  by  leaving  an  empty 
space  above,  in  the  middle  of,  or  bmath  the  cartridge.  In  the  mines  of  Silesia,  the 
consumption  of  gunpowder  has  been  eventually  reduced,  without  diminishiDg  the 
product  of  the  bluts,  by  mixing  sawdust  with  it  in  certain  proportions.  Hie  hole  has 
also  been  filled  up  with  sand  in  some  cases^  aecordinff  to  Mr.  Jessop*s  plan,  instead  of 
being  packed  with  stonei^  which  has  removed  the  danger  of  the  tamping  operation. 
The  experimente  made  in  thb  way  have  given  resulte  very  advantageous  in  quarry 
Maste  with  great  charges  of  gunpowder;  but  less  fitvourable  in  the  small  charges 
employed  in  mines. 

Water  does  not  oppose  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  employment  of  gunpowder; 
but  when  the  hole  cannot  be  made  dry,  a^  cartridge  bag  impermeable  to  water  must  be 
had  recourse  to,  provided  with  a  tube  also  impermeable,  in  which  the  piercer  b  placed. 

After  the  explosion  of  each  mining  charge,  wedges  and  levers  are  employed,  to  drag 
away  and  break  down  what  has  been  shattered. 

Wherever  the  rock  b  tolerably  hard,  the  use  of  gunpowder  b  more  economical  and 
more  rapid  than  any  tool-work,  and  b  therefore  always  preferred.  A  gallery,  for 
example,  a  yard  and  a  half  high,  and  a  yard  wide,  the  piercing  of  which  by  the  hammer 
formerly  cost  from  five  to  ten  pounds  sterling,  the  running  yard,  in  Germany,  is 
executed  at  the  present  day  by  gunpowder  at  finom  two  to  three  pounds.  When,  how- 
ever,  a  precious  mass  of  ore  b  to  be  detached,  when  the  rock  b  cavernous,  which  nearly 
nullifies  the  action  of  gunpowder,  or  when  there  b  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  shock 
caused  by  the  explosion  may  produce  an  injurious  fidl  of  rubbish,  hand-toob  alone  must 
be  employed. 

In  certain  rocks  and  ores  of  extreme  hardness,  the  use  both  of  toob  and  gunpowder 
becomes  very  tedious  and  costly.  Examples  to  thb  effect  are  seen,  in  the  mass  of 
quarte  mingled  with  copper  pyrites,  worked  at  Rammelsberg^  in  the  Harti,  in  the 
masses  of  stanniferous  granite  of  Geyer  and  Altenbeig  in  the  Eragebirge  of  Saxony, 
4bc.  In  these  circumstances,  fiirtunately  very  rare,  &e  action  of  fire  is  used  with 
^vantage  to  diminish  the  cohesion  of  the  rocks  and  the  orea.  Hie  emplojrment  of  thb 
agent  b  not  necessarily  restricted  to  these  difiicult  cases.  It  was  formerly  applied  very 
often  to  the  working  of  hard  substances ;  but  the  introduction  of  gunpowder  into  the 
mining  art,  and  the  increase  in  the  price  of  wood,  occasion  fire  to  be  Uttle  used  as  an 
ordinary  means  of  excavation,  except  in  places  where  the  scantiness  of  the  population  has 

*  Sir  Rose  Price  faivented  a  csp  of  bronse  slkqr,  to  tip  the  lower  end  of  the  Iron  rod  t  a  contrivance 
now  generally  aied  in  Cornwall.  Befbre  Che  Geological  Sodetv  of  that  county  introduced  thli  Invention 
into  practice,  scarodv  a  month  dapeed  without  wnie  dreadftil  ezplodon  tending  the  miner  to  an 


into  practice,  scarouv  a  montb  tiapaed  wltnoat  aamo  dreadmi  ezplodon  tending  the  miner  to  an 
untimely  grave,  or  to  lojurlng  him  by  blowing  out  hit  cyet,  or  thatt«iog  hit  limbt,  at  to  render  hhn  a 
miterable  ol)t|ect  of  charity  Icr  the  rest  of  hit  dayt.  Scarcely  hat  anv  accident  happened  ihice  ibe 
employment  of  the  new  tampfng-bar.  When  the  whole  bar  wat  made  of  the  tin  and  copper  aUoy  it  wat 
expeniive,  and  apt  to  bend ;  but  the  iron  rod  tipped  with  the  bronio  It  both  cheap  and  eflbctual.  An 
ingeniout  inttrument,  called  the  ihllting  cartridge,  wat  Invented  by  Mr.  Chlnallt,  and  It  detcribed  In  the 
TranMcttont  of  the  shove  todety. 
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left  a  great  extent  of  forest  timber,  as  happens  at  Kongsberg  in  Norway,  at  Dannemora 
in  Sweden,  at  Felsobanya  in  Tnnsylvanxa,  && 

The  action  of  fire  may  be  appli^  to  the  piercing  of  a  gallery,  or  to  the  advancement 
of  a  horizontal  cut,  or  to  the  crumbling  down  of  a  mass  of  ore,  by  the  successive 
upnusing  of  the  roof  of  a  gallery  already  pierced.  In  any  of  these  eases,  the  process 
consists  in  forming  bonfires,  the  flame  of  which  is  made  to  play  upon  the  parts  to  be 
attacked.  All  the  workmen  must  be  removed  from  the  mine  during,  and  even  for 
some  time  after,  the  combustion.  When  the  excavations  have  become  sufficiently  cool 
to  allow  them  to  enter,  they  break  down  with  levers  and  wedges,  or  even  by  means  of 
gunpowder,  the  masses  which  have  been  rent  and  altered  by  the  fire. 

To  complete  our  account  of  the  manner  in  which  man  may  penetrate  into  the  interior 
of  the  earth,  we  must  point  out  the  form  of  the  excavations  that  he  should  make  in  iu 

In  mines,  three  principal  species  of  excavatbns  may  be  distinguished ;  vis.  shafU, 
pallerieM,  and  the  eaoities  of  greater  or  less  magnitude  which  remain  in  the  room  of  the 
old  workings. 

A  shaft  or  pU'utL  prismatic  or  cylindrical  hollow  space,  the  axis  of  which  is  either 
vertical  or  much  inclined  to  the  horizon.  The  dimension  of  the  pit,  which  is  never 
less  than  32  inches  in  its  narrowest  diameter,  amount^  sometimes  to  several  yards. 
Its  depth  may  extend  to  1000  feet,  and  more.  Whenever  a  shaft  is  opened,  means 
must  be  provided  to  extract  the  rubbish  which  continually  tends  to  accumulate  at  its 
lN>ttom,  as  weU  as  the  waters  which  may  percolate  down  into  it ;  as  also  to  fecilitate  the 
descent  and  ascent  of  the  workmen.  For  some  time  a  wheeUand  axle  erected  over 
the  mouth  of  the  opening,  which  serve  to  elevate  one  or  two  buckets  of  proper  dimen- 
sions, may  be  sufficient  for  most  of  these  purposes.  But  such  a  machine  becomes 
ere  long  inadequate.  Horse-whims,  or  powerful  steam-engines,  must  then  be  had 
recourse  to ;  and  effectual  methods  of  support  must  be  employed  to  prevent  the  sides 
of  the  shaft  from  crumbling  and  felling  down. 

A  GaBery  is  a  prismatic  qpace^  the  straight  or  winding  axis  of  which  does  not  usually 
deviate  much  from  the  horizontal  line.  Two  principal  species  are  distinguished ;  the* 
galleries  of  ebmgaiumf  which  follow  the  direction  of  a  bed  or  a  vein ;  and  the  tranwerse 
galleries,  which  intersect  this  dxreedon  under  an  angle  not  much  diffierent  from  90^. ' 
The  most  ordinary  dimensions  of  galleries  are  a  yard  wide,  and  two  yards  high ;  but 
many  still  larger  may  be  seen  traversing  thick  deposits  of  ore.  There  aro  few  whose' 
width  is  less  than  34  inches,  and  height  less  than  40 ;  such  small  drifts  serve  merely  as 
temporary  expedients  in  workings.  Some  galleries  are  several  leagues  in  length*  We 
shall  describe  in  the  sequel  the  means  which  are  for  the  most  part  necessary  to  support 
the  toof  and  the  walls.  The  rubbish  is  removed  by  waggons  or  wheelbarrows  of 
various  kinds.     See  Jiff,  945. 

.  It  is  impossible  to  advance  the  boring  of  a  shaft  or  gallery  beyond  a  certain  rate,  because 
only  a  limited  set  of  workmen  can  be  nmde  to  bear  upon  it.  There  are  some  galleries 
which  have  taken  more  than  SO  years  to  perforate,  llie  only  expedient  for  accelerating 
the  advance  of  a  gallery,  is  to  commence,  at  several  points  of  the  line  to  be  pursued, 
portions  of  galleries  which  may  be  joined  together  on  their  completion. 

Whether  tools  or  gunpowder  be  used  in  making  the  excavations,  they  should  be  so- 
applied  as  to  render  the  labour  as  easy  and  quick  as  possible,  by  disengaging  the  miss 
out  of  the  rock  at  two  or  three  of  its  feces.  The  effect  of  gunpowder,  wedges,  or  picks, 
is  then  much  more  powerful.  The  greater  the  excavation,  the  more  important  b  it  to 
observe  this  rule.  With  this  intent,  the  working  is  disposed  in  the  form  of  8tqM 
(^radius),  placed  like  those  of  a  stair ;  each  step  being  removed  in  successive  portions, 
the  whole  of  whidi,  except  the  hist,  are  disengaged  on  three  sides,  at  the  instant  of  tlieir 
being  attacked. 

The  substances  to  be  mined  occur  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  under  the  form  of 
alluvial  deposits,  beds,  pipe-veins,  or  masses,  threads  or  small  veins,  and  rake-veins* 

When  the  existence  of  a  deposit  of  ore  is  merely  suspected,  without  positive  proofs, 
recourse  must  be  had  to  bbours  of  research,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  richness,  nature, 
and  disposition  of  a  supposed  mine.  These  are  dirided  into  three  kinds ;  cpen  workings,- 
nbierransam  worklmgs^  and  boring  operation*. 

1 .  The  working  hg  an  open  trench,  has  for  its  object  to  discover  the  outcropping  or 
basset  edges  of  strata  or  veins.  It  consists  in  opening  a  fosse  of  greater  or  less  width, 
which,  after  remoring  the  vegetable  mould,  the  allurial  depouts,  and  the  matters  dis- 
integrated by  the  atmosphere,  discloses  the  native  rocks,  and  enables  us  to  distinguish 
the  beds  which  are  interposed,  as  well  as  the  veins  that  traverse  them.  The  trench  ought 
always  to  be  opened  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  the  supposed  deposit. 
This  mode  of  investigation  costs  little,  but  it  seldom  gives  much  insight.  It  is  chiefly 
employed  for  verifying  the  existence  of  a  supposed  bed  or  vein. 

The  subterranean  workings  aSbrd  much  more  satisfectory  knowledge.  Tliey  are 
executed  by  different  kinds  of  perforations ;  ^iz.  by  longiiudinal  galleries  bollowoil  out- 
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of  the  mass  of  the  beds  or  veins  themselves,  in  following  their  course ;  by  traiuver$$ 
SfoUerie*,  pushed  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  veins ;  by  ineHned  iKaftt,  which 
pursue  the  slope  of  the  deposits,  and  are  excavated  in  their  mass ;  or,  lastly,  by  perpen- 
dietdar  pUs. 

If  a  vein  or  bed  unveils  itself  on  the  flank  of  a  mountain,  it  may  be  explored,  accord- 
ing to  the  greater  or  less  slope  of  its  inclination,  either  by  a  longitudinal  gallery  opened 
in  its  mass,  from  the  outcropping  sur&ce,  or  by  a  transverse  gallery  falling  upon  it  in  a 
certain  point,  from  which  either  an  oblong  gallery  or  a  sloping  shaft  may  be  opened. 

If  our  object  be  to  reconnoitre  a  highly  inclined  stratum,  or  a  vein  in  a  level  country, 
we  shall  obtain  it  with  sufficient  precision,  by  means  of  shafts,  8  or  10  yaids  deep,  dug 
at  30  yards  distance  from  one  another ;  excavated  in  the  mass  of  ore,  in  the  direction  of 
its  deposit.  If  the  bed  is  not  very  much  inclined,  only  45S  for  example,  vertical  shafts 
must  be  opened  in  the  direction  of  its  roof,  or  of  tlie  superjacent  rocky  stratum,  and 
galleries  must  be  driven  from  the  points  in  which  they  meet  the  ore,  in  the  line  of  its 
direction. 

When  the  rocks  which  cover  valuable  minerals  are  not  of  very  great  hardness,  as 
happens  generally  with  the  coal  formation,  with  pyritous  and  aluminous  slates,  sal  gem, 
and  some  other  minerals  of  the  secondary  strata,  the  borer  is  employed  with  advantage 
to  ascertain  their  nature.  This  mode  of  investigation  is  economical,  and  gi^es,  in  such 
cases,  a  tolerably  exact  insight  into  the  riches  of  the  interior.  The  method  of  using  the 
borer,  has  been  described  under  Artesiav  Wills. 

V  or   XINIKO   IN    rAKTiCULAa. 

The  mode  of  working  .mines  is  two-fold;  by  open  excavations,  and  tyJUerranean, 
Working* in  the  open  air  present  few  difficulties,  and  occasion  little  expense,  unless, 
when  pushed  to  a  great  depth.  They  are  always  preferred  for  working  deposits  little 
distant  from  the  surface ;  where,  in  &ct,  other  methods  cannot  be  resorted  to,  if  the 
substance  to  be  raised  bo  covered  with  incoherent  matters.  The  only  rules  to  be 
observed  are,  to  arrange  the  workings  in  terraces,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  cutting  down  of 
the  earth ;  to  transport  the  ores  and  the  rubbish  to  their  destination  at  the  least  possible 
expense ;  and  to  guard  against  the  crumbling  down  of  the  sides.  With  the  latter  view, 
they  ought  to  have  a  suitable  slope,  or  to  be  propped  by  timbers  whenever  they  are  not 
quite  solid. 

^  Open  worhinge  are  employed  for  valuable  clays,  sands,  as  also  for  the  alluvial  soils  of 
diamonds,  gold,  and  oxide  of  tin,  bog  iron  ores,  &c.,  limestones,  gypsums,  building  stones, 
roofing  slates,  masses  of  rock  saJt  in  some  situations,  and  certain  deposits  of  ores,  parti- 
cularly the  specular  iron  of  the  island  of  Elba ;  the  masses  of  stanniferous  ^D^nite  of 
Gayer,  AUenberg,  and  Seygen,  in  the  Ertzgeberge,  a  chain  of  mountains  between 
Saxony  and  Bohemia ;  the  thick  veins  or  masses  of  black  oxide  of  iron  of  Nordmarch, 
Dannemora,  &c.,  in  Sweden ;  the  mass  of  cupreous  pyrites  of  Rsnraas,  near  Drontheim, 
in  Norway ;  several  mines  of  iron,  copper,  and  gold  in  the  Ural  mountains,  &e. 
SnJfterranean  workingt  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  five  classes,  vix. :  ->^ 
1.  Veins,  or  beds,  much  inclined  to  the  horison,  having  a  thickness  of  at  least 
two  yards. 

2. .  Beds  of  slight  inclination,  or  nearly  horixontal,  the  power  or  thickness  of  which 
does  not  exceed  two  yards. 

3.  Beds  of  great  thickness,  but  slightly  inclined. 

4.  Veins,  or  beds  highly  inclined,  of  ^eat  thickness. 

5.  Masses  of  considerable  magnitude  m  all  their  dimensions. 

Subterranean  mining  requires  two  very  distinct  classes  of  workings ;  the  preparatory, 
and  those  for  extraction. 

The  preparatory  consist  in  galleries,  or  in  pits  and  galleries  destined  to  conduct  the 
miner  to  the  point  most  proper  for  attacking  the  deposit  of  ore,  for  tracing  it  all  round 
this  point,  for  preparing  chambers  of  excavation,  and  for  concerting  measures  with  a 
view  to  the  circulation  of  air,  the  discbarge  of  waters,  and  the  transport  of  tlie  extracted 
minerals. 

If  the  vein  or  bed  in  question  be  placed  in  a  mountain,  and  if  its  direction  forms 
a  very  obtuse  angle  with  the  line  o^  the  slope,  the  miner  begins  by  opening  in  its  side,  at 
the  lowest  possible  level,  a  gallery  of  elongation,  which  serves  at  once  to  give  issue  to 
the  waters,  to  explore  the  deposit  through  a  considerable  extent,  and  then  to  follow  it 
in  another  direction;  but  to  commence  the  real  mining  operations,  he  pierces  either 
shafU  or  galleries,  according  to  the  slope  of  the  deposit,  acrow  tlie  first  gallery. 

For  a  stratum  little  inclined  to  the  horizon,  placed  beneath  a  plain,  the  first  thing  is 
to  pierce  two  vertical  shafts,  which  are  usually  made  to  arrive  at  two  points  in  the  same 
line  of  slope,  and  a  gallery  is  driven  to  unite  them.  It  is,  in  the  first  place,  for  tlie  sake 
of  circulation  of  air  that  these  two  pits  are  sunk ;  one  of  them,  which  is  also  destined 
for  the  drainage  of  the  waters,  should  reach  tlie  lowest  point  of  tlie  intended  workings. 
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If  a  vein  is  intersected  by  transverse  ones,  the  sbafb  are  placed  so  as  to  follow,  or,  at 
least,  to  cut  through  the  intersections.  When  the  mineral  ores  lie  in  nearly  vertical 
masses,  it  is  right  to  avoid,  as  fiu*  as  possible,  sinking  pits  into  their  interior.  These  should 
rather  be  perforated  at  one  side  of  their  floor,  even  at  some  considerable  distance,  to  avoid 
all  risk  of  crumbling  the  ores  into  a  heap  of  rubbish,  and  overwhelming  the  workmen. 

With  a  vein  of  less  than  two  yards  thick,  as  soon  as  the  preparatory  labours  have 
brought  the  miners  to  the  point  of  the  vein  from  which  the  ulterior  workings  are  to 
ramify,  whenever  a  circulation  of  air  has  been  secured,  and  an  outlet  to  the  water  and 
the  matters  mined,  the  first  object  is  to  divide  the  mass  of  ore  into  large  parallelopi- 
peds,  by  means  of  oblong  galleries,  pierced  20  or  25  yards  below  one  another,  with  pits 
of  communication  opened  up,  30,  40,  or  50  yards  asunder,  which  follow  the  slope  of 
the  vein.  These  galleries  and  shafts  are  usudly  of  the  same  breadth  as  the  vein,  unless 
when  it  is  very  narrow,  in  which  case  it  is  requisite  to  cut  out  a  portion  of  the  roof  or 
the  floor.  Such  workings  serve  at  once  the  purposes  of  mining,  by  affording  a  portion 
of  ore,  and  the  complete  investigation  of  the  nature  and  riches  of  the  vein,  a  certain 
extent  of  which  is  thus  prepared  before  removing  the  .cubical  masses.  It  is  proper  to 
advance  first  of  all,  in  this  manner,  to  the  greatest  distance  from  the  central  point  which 
can  be  mined  with  economy,  and  afterwards  to  remove  the  parallelopiped  blocks,  in 
working  back  to  that  point. 

This  latter  operation  may  be  carried  on  in  two  different  ways ;  of  which  one  consists 
in  attacking  the  ore  from  above ;  and  another  from  below.  In  either  case,  the  excava- 
tions are  disposed  in  steps  similar  to  a  stair  upon  their  upper  or  under  side.  The  first  is 
styled  a  working  in  direct  or  descending  steps ;  and  the  second ib  working  in  recerse,  or 
ascending  steps. 

].  Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  post  k,  Jig,  947* j  included  between  the  horizontal 
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gallery  a  c  and  the  shaft  a  b,  is  to  be  excavated  by  direct  steps,  a  workman  stationed 
upon  a  scaffold  at  the  point  a,  which  forms  the  angle  between  the  shaft  and  the  elong- 
ated drift,  attacks  the  rock  in  front  of  him  and  beneath  his  feet  Whenever  he  has  cut 
out  a  parallelopiped  (a  rectangular  mass),  of  from  four  to  six  yards  broad,  and  two  yards 
high,  a  second  miner  is  set  to  work  upon  a  scaffold  at  a',  two  yards  beneath  the  first, 
who,  in  like  manner,  excavates  the  rock  under  his  feet  and  before  him.  As  soon  as  the 
second  miner  has  removed  a  post  of  four  or  six  yards  in  width,  by  two  in  height,  a  third 
begins  upon  a  scaffold  at  o^  to  work  out  a  third  step.  Thus,  as  many  workmen  are 
employed  as  there  are  steps  to  be  made  between  the  two  oblong  horizontal  galleries 
which  extend  above  and  below  the  mass  to  be  excavated ;  and  since  they  all  proceed 
simultaneously,  they  continue  working  in  similar  positions,  in  floors,  over  each  other,  as 
upon  a  stair  with  very  long  wide  steps.  As  they  advance,  the  miners  construct  before 
them  wooden  floors  eeec,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  rubbish  which  each 
workman  extracU  frt>m  his  own  step.  This  floor,  which  should  be  very  solid,  serves 
also  for  wheeling  out  his  barrow  filled  with  ore.  The  round  billets  which  sup- 
port the  planks  sustain  the  roof  or  the  wall  of  the  mineral  vein  or  bed  under 
operation.  If  the  rubbbh  be  very  considerable,  as  is  commonly  the  case,  the  floor 
planks  are  lost.  However  strongly  they  may  be  made,  as  they  cannot  be  repaired, 
they  sooner  or  later  give  way  under  the  enormous  pressure  of  the  rubbish ;  and  as  all 
the  weight  is  borne  by  the  roof  of  the  oblong  gallery  underneath,  this  must  be  suffi- 
ciently timbered.  By  this  ingenious  plan,  a  great  many  miners  may  go  to  work 
together  upon  a  vein  without  mutual  interference;  as  the  portions  which  they  detach 
have  always  two  faces  at  least  free,  they  are  consequently  more  easily  separable,  eithes 
Vou  IT.  2  A 
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trith  gunpowder  or  with  the  pick.  Should  the  vein  be  more  th«n  a  yard  thick,  or  if  its 
■ubstance  be  very  refiractory,  two  miners  are  set  upon  each  step.  6  6  6  6  indicate  the 
quadrangular  maasea  that  are  cut  out  successively  downwards;  and  1  1,  2  2,  3  S» 
forwards ;  the  lines  of  small  circles  are  the  sections  of  the  ends  of  the  billets  which 
support  the  floors. 

2.  To  attack  a  mass  Ytfijf.  948.>  a  scaffold  m,  is  erected  in  one  of  iu  tenmnal  pits  r  r. 


at  the  level  of  the  ceiling  of  the  gallery  a  a',  where  it  terminates  below.  A  i 
placed  on  this  scaffold,  cuts  off  at  the  angle  of  this  mass  a  parallelopiped  1,  from  one 
to  two  yards  high,  by  six  or  eight  long.  When  he  has  advanced  thus  &r,  there  is 
placed  in  the  same  pit,  upon  another  scaffold  m',  a  second  miner,  who  attacks  the  vein 
above  the  roof  of  the  first  cutting,  and  hews  down,  above  the  parallelopiped  1,  a  paral- 
lelopiped of  the  same  dimensions  \\  while  the  first  is  taking  out  another  2,  in  advance 
of  1.  When  the  second  miner  has  gone  forward  6  or  8  yards,  a  third  is  placed  also 
in  the  same  pit  He  commences  the  third  step,  while  the  first  two  miners  are  pushing 
forwards  theirs,  and  so  in  succession. 

In  this  mode  of  working,  as  well  as  in  the  preceding,  it  is  requisite  to  support  the 
rubbish  and  the  walL^  of  the  vein.  For  the  first  object,  a  single  floor  n  n  n,  may  be 
sufiicient,  constructed  above  the  lower  gallery,  substantial  enough  to  bear  all  the 
rubbish,  as  well  as  the  miners.  In  certain  cases,  an  arched  roof  may  be  substituted ; 
and  in  others,  several  floors  are  laid  at  different  heights.  The  sides  of  the  vein  are 
supported  by  means  of  pieces  of  wood  fixed  between  them  perpendicularly  to  their 
planes.  Sometimes,  in  the  middle  of  the  rubbish,  small  pits  are  left  at  regular  dis- 
tances apart,  through  which  the  workmen  throw  the  ore  coarsely  picked,  down  into 
the  lower  gallery.  The  rubbish  occasionally  forms  a  slope  fff,  so  high  that  miners 
placed  upon  it  can  work  conveniently.  When  the  rich  portions  are  so  abundant  as 
to  leave  too  little  rubbish  to  make  such  a  sloping  platform,  the  miners  plant  them* 
selves  upon  movable  floors,  which  they  carry  forward  along  with  the  excavations. 

These  two  modes  of  working  in  the  gUp-form,  have  peculiar  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages ;  and  each  is  preferred  to  the  other  according  to  cireumstances. 

In  the  deMcending  workings  or  in  direct  stept^fig,  947*»  the  miner  is  placed  on  the  very 
mass  or  substance  of  the  vein ;  he  works  commodiously  before  him ;  he  is  not  exposed 
to  the  splinters  which  may  fly  off  from  the  roof;  but  by  this  plan  he  is  obliged  to 
employ  a  great  deal  of  timber  to  sustain  the  rubbish ;  and  the  wood  is  fixed  for  ever. 

In  the  ascending  working$,  or  in  reversed  steps,  fig»  948.,  the  miner  is  compelled  to 
work  in  the  re-entering  angle  formed  between  the  roof  and  the  front  wall  of  his 
excavation,  a  posture  sometimes  oppressive ;  but  the  weight  of  the  ore  conspires  with 
his  efforts  to  make  it  fiill.  He  employs  less  timber  than  in  the  workings  with  direct 
steps.  The  sorting  of  the  ore  is  more  diflScult  than  in  the  descending  working,  because 
the  rich  ore  is  sometimes  confounded  with  the  heap  of  rubbish  on  which  it  falls. 

When  seams  of  diluvium  or  gravel  •mud,  occur  on  one  of  the  sides  of  the  van,  or 
on  both,  they  render  the  quarrying  of  the  ore  more  easy,  by  affording  the  means  of 
uncovering  the  mass  to  be  cut  down,  upon  an  additional  face. 

Should  the  vein  be  very  narrow,  it  is  necessary  to  remove  a  portion  of  the  sterile 
rock  which  encloses  it,  in  order  to  give  the  work  a  suflScient  width  to  enable  the 
miner  to  advance.  If,  in  this  case,  the  vein  be  quite  distinct  from  the  rock,  the  labour 
may  be  facilitated,  as  well  as  the  separation  of  the  ore,  by  disengaging  the  vein,  on  one 
of  its  faces  tlirough  a  certain  extent,  the  rock  being  attacked  separately.  This  operation 
is  called  stripping  the  vein.  When  it  is  thus  uncovered,  a  shot  of  gunpqivder  is  suffi- 
cient to  detach  a  great  mass  of  it,  unmixed  with  sterile  stones. 

By  the  methods  now  described,  only  those  parallelopipeds  are  cut  out,  either  iu 
whole  or  in  part,  which  present  indications  of  richness  adequate  to  yield  a  prospect  of 
benefit  In  other  cases,  it  is  enough  to  follow  out  the  threads  of  ore  which  occur,  by 
workings  made  in  their  direction. 
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The  miner,  in  seandiing  within  the  crust  of  the  earth  for  the  riches  which  it  eoD« 
eealfl,  is  exposed  to  many  dangers.  The  rocks  amidst  which  he  digs  are  seldom  or  never 
entire,  but  are  almost  always  traversed  by  clefts  in  various  directions,  so  that  impending 
fragments  threaten  to  fiill  and  crush  him  at  every  instant.  He  is  even  obliged  at  times 
to  cut  through  rotten  friable  rocks  or  alluvial  loams.  Fresh  atmospheric  air  follows 
him  with  difficulty  in  the  narrow  chatfnds  which  he  lays  open  before  him ;  and  the 
waters  which  circulate  in  the  subterranean  seams  and  fissures  filter  incessantly  into  his 
excavation,  and  tend  to  fill  it.  Let  us  now  take  a  view  of  the  means  he  employs  to 
escape  from  these  three  classes  of  dangers. 

I.  Of  the  timbering  cf  excttvatione,  —  The  excavations  of  mines,  are  divinble  into 
three  principal  species ;  ehafU,  gaUeriea^  and  ^ambere.  When  the  width  of  these  exca- 
vations is  inconsiderable,  as  is  commonly  the  case  with  shafts  and  galleries,  their  sides 
can  sometimes  stand  upright  of  themselves ;  but  more  frequently  they  require  to  be 
propped  or  stayed  by  bUlets  of  wood,  or  by  walls  built  with  bricks  or  stones ;  or  even 
by  stuffing  the  space  with  rubbish.  These  three  kinds  of  emppori  are  called  tmbeering^ 
waUinff,  andJUling  «^. 

Umbering  is  most  used.  It  varies  in  form  for  the  three  spedes  of  excavations^ 
according  to  the  solidity  of  the  walls  which  it  is  destined  to  sustain. 

In  a  ^lery,  for  example,  it  may  be  suffident  to  support  merely  the  roof,  by  means 
of  joists  placed  across,  bearing  at  their  two  ends  in  the  rock  ;  or  the  roof  and  the  two 
wiJls  by  means  of  an  upper  joist  s,  /ig.  949.,  which  is  then  called  a  cap  at  cornice  beam, 
resting  on  two  lateral  upright  posts  or  etanchiona,  a,  6, 
949    f-x^-^/"'^  ^  which  a  slight  inclination  towards  each  other  is  given, 

'^^"^^  ^-^^~^  ^  so  that  they  approach  a  little  at  the  top,  and  rest  entirely 
upon  the  floor.  At  times,  only  one  of  the  walls  and  the 
roof  need  support.  This  case  is  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  pipe  veins.  Pillars  are  then  set  up  only  on  one  side, 
and  on  the  other  the  joists  rest  in  holes  of  the  rock.  It 
may  happen  that  the  floor  of  the  gallery  shall  not  be 
sufficiently  firm  to  afibrd  a  sure  foundation  to  the  stand- 
ards ;  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  make  them  rest  on  a 
horizontal  piece  called  the  aole.  This  is  timbering  with 
eompUte  Jramee.  The  upright  posts  are  usually  set 
\  directly  on  the  sole ;  but  the  extremities  of  the  cap  or 
/  ceiling,  and  the  upper  ends  of  the  etandarde,  are  mortised 
in  such  a  manner  that  these  cannot  come  nearer,  whereby 
the  cap  shall  poasess  its  whole  force  of  resistance.  In 
friable  and  shivery  rocks  there  is  put  behind  these  beams,  both  upon  the  ceiling  and 
the  sides,  facing  board*,  which  are  planks  placed  horizontally,  or  spars  of  cleft  wood, 
set  so  close  together  as  to  leave  no  intervaL  They  are  called  fatdnee  in  French. 
In  (urdinary  ground,  the  miner  puts  up  these  pkanke  in  proportion  as  he  goes  forwards ; 
but  in  a  loose  aoil,  such  as  sand  or  gravel,  he  must  mount  them  a  littie  in  advance. 
He  then  drives  into  the  mass  behind  the  wooden  frame-work,  thick  but  sharp-pointed 
planks  or  stakes,  and  which,  in  foct,  form  the  sides  of  the  cavity,  which  he  proceeds 
to  excavate.  Their  one  extremity  is  thus  supported  by  the  earth  in  which  it  is  thrust, 
and  their  other  end  by  the  last  framing.  Whenever  the  miner  gets  sufficiently  on,  he 
sustains  the  walls  by  a  new  frame.  The  sise  of  the  timber,  as  well  as  the  distance 
between  the  frames  or  stoncAtoM,  depends  on  the  degree  of  pressure  to  be  resisted. 

^  When  a  gallery  is  to  serve  at  once  for  several  distinct  purposes,  a  greater  height  is 
given  to  it ;  and  a  flooring  is  laid  on  it  at  a  certain  level.  If,  for  example,  a  gallery  is 
to  be  employed,  both  for  the  transport  of  the  ores  and  the  discharge  of  the  waters,  a 
floor  e  e.  Jig,  948.,  is  constructed  above  the  bottom,  over  which  the  carriages  are 
wheeled,  uid  under  which  the  waters  are  discharged. 

The  timbering  of  shafts  varies  in  form,  as  well  as  that  of  galleries,  according  to  the 
nature  and  the  locality  of  the  ground  which  they  traverse,  and  the  purposes  which 
they  are  meant  to  serve.  The  shafts  intended  to  be  stayed  with  timber  are  usually 
square  or  rectangular,  because  this  form,  in  itself  more  convenient  for  the  miner,  renders 
the  execution  of  the  timbering  more  easy.  The  wood-work  consists  generally  of 
rectangular  frames,  the  spars  of  which  are  about  eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  placed 
at  a  distance  asunder  of  from  a  yard  to  a  yard  and  a  half.  The  spars  are  never  placed 
in  contact,  except  when  the  pressure  of  the  earth  and  the  waters  is  very  great  The 
pieces  composing  the  frames  are  commonly  united  by  a  half-check,  and  the  longer  of 
the  two  pieces  extends  often  beyond  the  angles,  to  be  rested  in  the  rock.  Whether  the 
shaft  is  vertical  or  inclined,  the  frame-work  is  always  placed  so  that  its  plane  may  be 
perpendicular  to  the  axis  cf  the  pit.  It  happens  sometimes  in  inclined  shafts  that  there 
are  only  two  sides,  or  even  a  single  one^  which  needs  to  be  propped.  These  are  stayed 
by  means  of  cross  beams,  which  rest  at  their  two  ends  in  the  rock.     When  the  frames 
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do  not  touch  one  another,  Mrong  planks  or  stakes  are  ihstened  behind  them  to  sustain 
the  ground.  To  these  planks  the  frames  are  firmly  connectedf  so  that  they  cannot 
slide.  In  this  case  the  whole  timbering  will  be  supported,  when  the  lower  frame  is  solidly 
filed,  or  when  the  pieces  from  above  pass  by  its  angles  to  be  abutted  upon  the  ground. 

In  the  large  rectangular  shafts,  which  senre  at  once  for  extracting  the  ores,  for  the 
discharge  of  the  waters,  and  the  descent  of  the  workmen,  the  spaces  destined  for  these 
several  purposes  are  in  general  separated  by  partitions,  which  also  serve  to  increase  the 
strength  of  the  timberings,  by  acting  as  buttresses  to  tbe  planks  in  the  long  sides  of  the 
frame-work.  Occasionidly  a  partition  separates  the  ascending  from  the  descending 
basket,  to  prevent  their  jostling.  —  Lastly,  particular  passages  are  left  for  ventilation. 

As  It  is  desirable  that  the  wood  shall  retain  its  whole  force,  only  those  pieces  are 
squared  which  absolutely  require  it.  The  spars  of  the  frames  in  shafts  and  galleries  are 
deprived  merely  of  their  bark,  which  by  holding  moisture,  would  accelerate  the  decom- 
position of  the  wood.     The  alburnum  of  oak  is  also  removed. 

Resinous  woods,  like  the  pine,  last  much  shorter  than  the  oak,  the  beech,  and  the 

cherry.tree ;  though  the  larch  is  used  with  advantage.     The  oak  has  been  known  to 

last  upwards  of  40  years ;  while  the  resinous  woods  decay  frequently  in  10.    The  fresher 

the  air  in  mines,  the  more  durable  is  the  timbering. 

Hie  marginal  Jig9*  950>  951.  represent  two  vertiod  sections  of  a  shaft,  the  one  at  right 
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angles  to  the  other,  with  the  Tiew  of  showing  the  mode  of  sustaining  the  walls  of  the 
excavation  by  timbering.  It  is  copied  from  an  actual  mine  in  the  Harts.  There  we  may 
obeerve  the  spaces  allotted  to  the  descent  of  the  miners  by 
ladders,  to  the  drainage  of  the  waters  by  pumps  p,  and  rods  <, 
and  to  the  extraction  of  the  mineral  substances  by  the  baskets 
B.  a,  6,  e,  y^  A,  A,  various  cross  timbers ;  a,  c,  x,  upright  do. ; 
a,  pump  cistern ;  v,  w,  corve-ways.  llie  shafts  here  shown, 
are  excavated  in  the  line  of  the  vein  itself,— the  rock  enclosing 
it  being  seen  in  the  second  figure. 

In  a  great  many  mines  it  is  found  advantageous  to  support 
the  excavations  by  brick  or  stone  buildings,  constructed 
either  with  or  without  mortar.  These  constructions  are 
I  often  more  costly  than  wooden  ones,  but  they  last  much 
I  longer,  and  need  fewer  repairs.  They  are  employed  instead 
of  timberings,  to  support  the  walls  and  roof  of  galleries,  to 
line  the  sides  of  shafts,  and  to  bear  up  the  roofii  of  excava- 
tions. 

iSometimes  the  two  sides  of  a  gallery  are  lined  with  ver- 
tical walls,  and  its  roof  is  supported  by  an  ogee  vault,  or  an 
arch.     If  the  sides  of  the  mine  are  solid,  a  simple  arch  is 
sufficient  to  sustain  the  roof  and  at  other  times  the  whole  surface  of  a  gallery  is  formed  of 
a  single  elliptic  vault,  the  great  axis  of  which  is  vertical ;  and  the  bottom  is  surmounted 
by  a  wooden  plank,  under  which  the  waters  run  off;  nee  fig,  952. 

Walled  shafts  also  are  sometimes  constructed  in  a  circular  or  elliptic  form,  which  is 
better  adapted  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  earth  and  waters.  Rectangular  shafts  of  all 
dimensions,  however,  are  frequently  walled. 

The  sides  of  an  excavation  may  also  be  supported  by  filling  it  completely  with 
rubbish.  Wherever  the  sides  need  to  be  supported  for  some  time  without  the  neces- 
sity of  passing  along  them,  it  is  often  more  economical  to  stuff  them  up  with  rubbish, 
than  to  keep  up  their  supports.  In  the  territory  of  Liege,  for  example,  there  have 
been  shafts  thus  filled  up  for  several  centuries ;  and  which  are  found  to  be  quite  entire 
when  they  are  emptied.  The  rubbish  is  also  useful  for  forming  roads  among  steep 
strata,  for  closing  air-holes,  and  forming  canals  of  ventilation. 

Figs.  952.  953.  954.  represent  the  principal  kinds  of  mason- work  employed  in  the 
galleries  and  shafts  of  mines.  Fig,  955.  exhibits  the  walling  in  of  tlie  cage  of  an  over- 
shot wat6r-whee1,  as  mounted  within  a  mine.     Before  beginning  to  build,  an  exca- 
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Tation  large  enough  must  be  made  in  the  gallery  to  leave  a  space  three  feet  and  a  half 
high  for  the  workmen  to  stand  in,  after  ^e  brick-work  is  completed.  Between  the 
two  opposite  sides,  cross  beams  of  wood  must  be  fixed  at  certain  distances,  as  chords 
of  the  vault,  over  which  the  rock  must  be  hollowed  out  to  receive  the  arch-stones, 
and  the  centring  must  then  be  placed,  covered  with  deals  to  receive  tlie  votusoirs, 
beginning  at  the  flanks  and  ending  with  the  key*stone.  When  the  vault  is  finished 
through  a  certain  extent,  the  interval  between  the  arch  and  the  rock  must  be 
rammed  full  of  rubbish,  leaving  passages  if  necessary  through  it  and  the  arch,  for 
currents  of  water. 

In  walling  galleries,  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  direction  of  the  pressure,  and  to 
build  vertioilly  or  with  a  slope  accordingly.  Should  the  pressure  be  equal  in  all 
directions,  a  closed  vault,  like  Jig.  952,*  should  be  formed.  For  walls  not  for  from  the 
vertical,  salient  or  buttressed  arches  are  employed,  as  shown  in  fig.  953.,  called  in 
German  Ubenpringtnde  hogtn;  for  other  cases,  twin-arches  are  preferred,  with  an  upright 
wall  between. 

^^9'  954*  is  A  transverse  section  of  a  walled  drain-gallery,  firom  the  grand  gallery  of 
the  Hartz ;  see  also/$r.  955.  a  is  the  rock  which  needs  to  be  supported  only  at  the  sides 


and  top ;  5,  the  masonwork,  a  curve  formed  of  the  three  circular  arcs  upon  one  level ; 
e,  the  floor  for  the  watercourse.  Fig.  952.  is  a  cross  section  of  a  walled  gallery,  as  at 
Schneeberg,  Rothenburg,  Idria,  &c. ;  d;  is  the  rock,  which  is  not  solid  either  at  the 
flanks,  roof,  or  floor ;  e,  the  elliptic  masonwork ;  /  the  wooden  floor  for  the  waggons, 
which  is  sometimes,  however,  arched  in  brick  to  allow  of  a  watercourse  beneath  it. 

Fig.  953.  shows  two  vertical  projections  of  a  portion  of  a  walled  shaft  with  buttresses, 
as  built  at  the  mine  VaUr  Abraham,  near  Marienberg.  j  is  a  section  in  the  direction  of 
the  vein  ^  A,  to  show  the  roof  of  the  shaft,  i,  a  section  exhibiting  the  slope  of  the  vein 
g  h,  into  which  the  shaft  is  sunk ;  m  is  the  wall  of  the  vein  ;  k  is  the  roof  of  the  same 
vein ;  a,  buttresses  resting  upon  the  flanks  of  the  shaft  i  g,  great  arcs  on  which  the 
buttresses  bear ;  y,  vertical  masonwork ;  z,  a  wall  which  divides  the  shaft  into  two  com- 
partments, of  which  the  larger  p  is  that  for  extracting  the  ore,  and  the  smaller  for  the 
draining  and  descent  of  the  miners. 

Fig,  955,  c  D  is  the  shaft  in  which  the  vertical  crank-rods  c  g,  e  d,  move  up  and 
down,  r,  is  a  double  hydraulic  wheel,  which  can  be  stopped  at  pleasure  by  a  brake 
mounted  upon  the  machine  of  extraction,  o,  is  the  drum  of  the  gig  or  whim  for  raising 
the  eorvea  or  tubs  (tonnes);  h,  is  the  level  of  the  ground,  with  the  carpentry  which  sup- 
port! the  whim  and  its  roof.  A,  is  the  key-stone  of  the  ogee  arch  which  covers  the 
water-wheel ;  a,  is  the  opening  or  window,  traversed  by  the  extremity  of  the  driving 
shaft,  upon  each  side  of  the  water-wheel,  through  which  a  workman  may  enter  to  adjust 
or  repair  it;  b,  line  of  conduits  for  the  streams  of  water  which  fall  upon  the  hydrauUo 
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wheel ;  e,^,  double  crank  with  rods,  whMe  At^Son  is  taken  off  the  left  side  of  the  wheel ; 
«,  <2,  the  same  upon  the  right  side.     The  distance  from  u  to  r  is  about  22  yards. 

Fig:  956.  957.  present  two  vertical  sections  of  the  shaft  of  a  mine  walled,  like  the 
roof  of  a  cavern,  communicating  with  the  galleries  of  the  roof  and  the  wall  of  the  vein, 
and  well  arranged  for  both  the  extraction  of  the  ore,  and  the  descent  of  the  miners. 
The  vertical  partition  of  the  shaft  for  separating  the  passage  for  the  oonres  or  tubs  from 
the  ladders  is  omitted  in  the  6gure,  for  the  sake  of  clearness. 

In  Jig,  956^  a,  b  are  the  nde  walls  supported  upon  the  buttresses  c  and  d  ;  in 
fig-  957**  a  IS  the  masonry  of  the  wall,  borne  upon  the  arch  r  at  the  entrance  to  a  gallery ; 
the  continuation  being  at  o,  which  is  sustained  by  a  similar  arch  built  lower. 

L,  is  the  vault  arch  of  the  roo^  supported  upon  another  vault  m,  which  presents  a 
double  curvature,  at  the  entrance  of  a  gallery;  at  h  is  the  continuation  of  the  arch  or  vault 
L,  which  underneath  is  supported  in  like  manner  at  the  entrance  of  a  lower  gallery. 

ah,e  d,fig,  956,,  are  small  upright  guide-bars  or  rods  for  one  of  the  corves,  or  kibbles. 

^ftg^  Are  similar  guide-bars  for  the  other  cor£ 

1 1,  are  cross-bars  of  wood,  which  support  the  stays  of  the  ladders  of  descent. 

k  A,  are  also  cross-bars  by  which  the  guide-rods  are  secured. 

<,  a  eorf,  or  extraction  kibble,  furnished  with  friction  rollers ;  the  other  corf  is  supposed 
to  be  drawn  up  to  a  higher  level,  in  the  other  vertical  passage. 
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Fig».  958.  959.  represent  in  a  vertical  section  the  mode  of  timbering  the  galleries 
of  the  silver  and  lead  mines  at  Andreasberg  in  the  Harts.  Fig.  958.  shows  tlie  plan 
viewed  from  above.  Upon  the  roof  of  the  timbering,  the  workman  throws  the  waste 
rubbish,  and  in  the  empty  space  below,  which  is  shaded  black,  he  transports  in  his 
waggons  or  wheelbarrows  the  ores  towards  the  mouth  of  the  mine.  Fig.  959.  is  the 
cross  section  of  the  gallery.  In  the  two  figures,  a  represents  the  rock,  and  b  the  tim- 
bering ;  round  which  there  is  a  garniture  of  small  spars  or  lathes  for  the  purpose  of 
drainage  and  ventilation,  with  the  view  of  promoting  the  durability  of  the  wood-work. 
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The  working  of  minenls  by  the  nuu$  is  well  exemplified  a  few  leagues  to  the  north 
of  Siegen,  nen  the  Tillage  of  Miisen,  in  a  mine  of  iron  and  other  metals,  called 
Stahlbarp,  which  forms  the  main  wealth  of  the  country.  The  plan  of  working  is 
termed  the  excavation  of  a  direct  or  transverse  mass.  It  shows  in  its  upper  part  the 
danger  of  bad  mining,  and  in  its  inferior  portion,  the  regular  workings,  by  whose 
means  art  has  eventually  prevented  the  destruction  of  a  precious  mineral  deposit. 

Fig,  960.  >■  a  vertical  section  of  the  bed  of  ore,  which  is  a  direct  mass  cf  spathose 
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iron,  contuned  in  transition  rock  (greywacke).  a,  a,  a,  are  pillars  of  the  sparry  ore^ 
reserved  to  support  the  successive  stages  or  floors,  which  are  numbered  1.  2.  3.  &c ; 
h,  6,  b,  are  excavations  worked  in  the  ore ;  which  exhibit  at  the  present  day  several 
floors  of  arches,  of  greater  or  less  magnitude,  according  to  the  localities.  It  may  be 
remarked,  that  where  the  metallic  deposit  forms  one  entire  mass,  rich  in  spathose  iron 
ore  of  good  quality,  there  is  generally  given  to  the  vaults  a  height  of  three  fathoms ; 
leaving  a  thickness  over  the  roof  of  two  fathoms,  on  account  of  the  numerous  fissures 
which  pervade  the  mass.  But  where  this  mass  is  divided  into  three  principal  branches, 
the  roof  of  the  vaults  has  only  a  fiithom  and  a  half  of  thickness,  while  the  excavation  is 
three  fiithoms  and  a  half  high.  In  the  actual  state  of  the  workings,  it  mav  be  estimated 
that  from  all  this  direct  mass,  there  is  obtained  no  more  out  of  every  floor  than  one- 
third  of  the  mineraL  Two-thirds  remain  as  labours  of  reserve,  which  may  be  resumed 
at  some  future  day,  in  consequence  of  the  regularity  and  the  continuation  of  the  subter- 
ranean workings,  e  is  a  shaft  for  extraction,  communicating  below  with  the  gallery  oi 
efflux  k;  A  is  an  upper  gallery  of  drainage,  which  runs  in  different  directions  (one  only 
being  visible  in  this  section)  over  a  length  of  400  fathoms.  The  lower  gallery  k  runs 
646  fathoms  in  a  straight  line.  The  mine  of  Stahlberg  has  furnished  annually  on  an 
average  since  1760  about  25,000  cubic  feet  (French)  of  an  excellent  spathose  ore 
of  iron,     m  m,  represents  the  mass  of  sparry  iron. 

Figs.  961,963»  963.  represent  the  cross  system  of  mining,  which  consists  in  fiirming 
galleries  through  a  mineral  deposit,  from  its  wall  or  floor 
towards  its  roof,  and  not,  as  usual,  in  the  direction  of  its 
length.  This  mode  was  contrived  towards  the  middle  of 
the  18th  eentury,  for  working  the  very  thick  veins  of  the 
Schenmitz  mine  in  Hungary,  and  it  is  now  employed  with 
advantage  in  many  places,  particularly  at  Idria  in  Camiola. 
In  the  two  sections  j^Sy*.  961.,  963.,  as  well  as  in  the  ground 
plan/^.  962.,  the  wall  is  denoted  by  m  fa,  and  the  roof  by  f  I. 
A  first  gallery  of  prolon^tion  s  r,/^.  963. ,  being  formed  to  the 
wall,  transverse  cuts,  a  a,  are  next  established  at  right  angles  to  this  gallery,  so  that  be%. 
tween  every  two  there  may  be  room  enough  to  place  three  others,  b,  c,  b.  Jig.  9^2.  From 
each  of  the  cuts  a,  ore  is  procured  by  advancing  with  the  help  of  timbering,  till  the 
roof  /  be  reached.  When  this  is  done,  these  first  cuts  a,  are  filled  up  with  rubbish,  laid 
upon  pieces  of  timber  with  which  the  ground  is  covered,  so  that  if  eventually,  it  should 
be  wished  to  mine  underneath,  no  downfall  of  detritus  is  to  be  feared.  These  heaps 
'of  rubbish  rise  only  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  top  of  the  cuts  a,  in  order  that  the 
working  of  the  upper  story  may  be  easier,  the  bed  of  ore  being  there  already  laid  open 
upon  its  lower  fiwe. 

In  proportion  as  the  cuts  a,  of  the  first  story  s  r,  are  thus  filled  up,  the  greater  part 
of  the  timbering  is  withdrawn,  and  made  use  of  elsewhere.  The  intermediate  cuts 
^  c,  6,  are  next  mined  in  like  manner,  either  beginning  with  the  cuts  c,  or  the  cuU  6,  ac- 
cording to  the  localities.  From  Jig.  962.  it  appears  that  the  working  may  be  so  ar- 
vaogedt  that  in  case  of  necessity,  there  may  be  always  between  two  cuts  in  activity  the 
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distanoe  of  tliree  cuts,  either  not  made,  or  filled  up  with  rubbiah.  Hence,  all  the  por- 
tion of  the  bed  of  ore  may  be  removed,  which  corresponds  to  a  first  story  x  w,  fig,  963., 
and  this  portion  is  replaced  by  rubbish. 


The  exploration  of  the  upper  stories  x'  r',  x*  p>,  a'  r',  is  now  prepared  in  a  similar 
manner ;  with  which  view  shafts  A  A  >,  il  il  >,  are  formed  iVom  below  upwards  in  the  wall 
m  of  the  deposit,  and  from  these  shafts  oblong  galleries  proceed,  established  successively 
on  a  level  with  the  stories  thus  raised  over  one  another.  See  fig,  963.  The  following 
objects  may  be  specified  in  the  figures :  — 


963 


a  a,  the  first  cuts  filled  up  with  rubbish,  upon  the  first  story  x  r,  fig,  962. 

h  b,  other  cuts  subsequently  filled  up,  upon  the  same  story. 

c,  the  cut  actually  working. 

dj  the  front  of  the  cut,  or  place  of  actual  excavation  of  the  mineral  deposit. 

e,  masses  of  the  barren  rock,  reserved  in  the  cutting,  as  pillars  of  safety. 

f,  galleries,  by  means  of  which  the  workmen  may  turn  round  the  mass  e,  in  order  to 
form,  in  the  roof  t,  an  excavation  in  the  direction  of  the  deposit. 

g,  rubbish  behind  the  mass  e. 

k  A,  two  shafts  leading  from  the  first  story  x  r,  to  the  upper  stories  of  the  workings, 
as  already  stated. 

m,  the  wall,  and  t  the  roof  of  the  mineral  bed. 

In  the  second  story  x'  f',  the  gallery  of  prolongation  r\fig9, 961  .and  963.,  is  not  entirely 
perforated  ;  but  it  b  further  advanced  than  that  of  the  third  story,  which,  in  its  turn, 
is  more  than  the  gallery  of  the  fiiurth. 

From  this  arrangement  there  is  produced  upon  j^.  963.  the  general  aspect  of  a  working 
by  reversed  steps. 

Whenever  the  workings  of  the  cuts  e  in  the  first  story  are  finished,  those  of  the  se- 
cond, a'  a',  may  be  begun  in  the  second ;  and  thus  by  mounting  from  story  to  story, 
the  whole  deposit  of  ore  may  be  taken  out  and  replaced  with  rubbish.  One  great  ad- 
vantage of  this  method  is,  that  nothing  is  lost ;  but  it  is  not  the  only  one.  Tlie  facilities 
offered  by  the  system  of  cross  workings  for  disposing  of  the  rubbish,  most  frequently  a 
nuisance  to  the  miner,  and  expensive  to  get  rid  of,  Uie  solidity  which  it  procures  by  the 
banking  up,  the  consequent  economy  of  timbering,  and  saving  o£  expense  in  the  exca- 
vation of  the  rock,  reckoning  from  the  second  story,  are  so  many  important  circum- 
stances which  recommend  this  mode  of  mining.  Sometimes,  indeed,  rubbish  may  be 
wanted  to  fill  up*  but  this  may  always  be  procured  by  a  few  accessory  perforations ;  it 
being  easy  to  establish  in  the  vicinity  of  the  workings  a  vast  excavation  in  the  form  of 
a  vault,  or  kind  of  subterraneous  quarry,  which  may  be  allowed  to  fall  in  with  proper 
precautions,  and  where  rubbish  will  thus  accumulate  in  a  short  time,  at  little  cost. 

Fig.  964  represents  a  section  of  the  celebrated  lead  mines  of  Bleyberg  in  Carinthia, 
not  &r  from  Villach. 

6,  c,  is  tlie  ridge  of  tlie  mountains  of  compact  limestone,  in  whose  bosom  the 
workings  are  carried  on. 

e,  is  the  metalliferous  valley,  running  from  cast  to  west,  between  tlie  two  parallel 
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▼alleys  of  the  Gail  and  the  Drave,  but  at  a  level  considerably  above  the  waters  of  tltcse 
rivers. 
/<7)  is  the  direction  of  a  great  many  vertical  beds  c^  metalliferous  limestone. 
On  considering  the  direction  and  dip  of  the  marly  schist,  and  metalliferous  limestone, 

in  the  space  10,  ip,  to  tlie  west  of 
the  line  1,  s,  it  would  appear  that 
a  fpreat  portion  of  this  system  of 
mountains  has  suffered  a  slip  between 
l,s,  and  a  parallel  one  towards  the 
east ;  whereby,  probably,  that  ver- 
tical position  of  the  strata  has  been 
produced,  which  exists  through  a 
considerable  extent.  The  metallifer- 
ous limestone  is  covered  to  a  certain 
thickness  with  a  marly  schbt,  and 
other  more  recent  rocks.  It  is  in 
this  schist  that  the  fine  marble  known* 
under  the  name  of  the  lumaeheSo  of 
Bleyberg  is  quarried. 

The  galena  occurs  in  the  bosom  of  this  rock  in  flattened  masses^  or  blocks  of  a  eon- 
siderable  volume,  which  are  not  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  calcareous  beds  by  any 
seam.  It  is  accompanied  by  zinc  ore  (jcdlamitu)^  especially  in  the  upper  parts  of  the 
mountain. 

Several  of  the  workable  masses  are  indicated  by  rtt^i  each  presents  itself  as  a 
solid  analogous  to  a  very  elongated  ellipse,  whose  axis  dips,  not  according  to  the  inclin- 
ation of  the  surrounding  rock,  but  to  an  oblique  or  intermediate  line  between  this 
inclination,  and  the  direction  of  the  beds  of  limestone ;  as  shown  by  r  v,  /  u.  Every 
thing  indicates  the  contemporaneous  formation  of  the  limestone,  and  the  lying  beds  of 
the  lead  ore. 

The  accidents  or  faults  called  kluft  (rent)  at  Bleyberg  are  visible  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  Experienced  miners  have  remarked  that  Uic  rich  masses  occur  more  frequently 
in  the  direction  of  these  accidents  than  elsewhere. 

It  is  in  general  by  galleries  cut  horizontally  in  the  body  of  the  mountain,  and  at  dii^ 
ferent  levds,  s,  g,  $/,  that  the  miner  advances  towards  the  masses  of  ore  r,  r'. 
Many  of  these  galleries  are  500  fathoms  long  before  they  reach  a  workable  mass.  The 
several  galleries  are  placed  in  communication  by  a  few  shafts,  such  as  ^/  but  few  of  these 
are  sunk  deeper  than  the  level  of  the  valley  e. 

The  total  length  of  the  mines  of  Bleyberg  is  about  10,000  yards,  parallel  to  the 
valley  e;  in  which  space  there  are  500  concessions  granted  by  the  government  to  various 
individuals  or  joint  stock  societies,  either  by  themselves  or  associated  with  the  go- 
vernment. 

The  metalliferous  valley  contains  5000  inhabitants,  all  deriving  subsistence  from  the 
mices ;  SOO  of  whom  are  occupied  in  the  government  works. 

Each  concession  has  a  number  and  a  name ;  as  Antoni,  Christopfa,  Matthseos,  Os- 
waldi,  2,  8,  36,  &c. 

Fiff.  965.  is  a  section  in  the  quicksilver  mine  of  Idria.  1.  is  the  gray-limestone; 
2.  is  a  blackish  slate ;  5.  is  a  grayish  slate.  Immediately  above  these  transition  rocks 
lies  the  bed  containing  the  ores  ealled  coraUenerz,  which  consist  of  an  intimate  mixture 
of  sulphuret  of  mercury  and  argillaceous  limestone;  in  which  four  men  can  cut  out,  in 
a  month,  2^  toiscs  cube  of  rock. 

966  - ,        Fiff.  966.  represents  a  section 

of  part  of  the  copper  mine  of 
Mansieldt ;  containing  the  cellular 
limestone,  called  rauchwacAe,  al- 
ways with  the  compact  marl-lime- 
stone called  zechstein;  the  cu- 
preous schist,  or  kupjfertchiefer ; 
the  wall  of  grayish-white  sand- 
stone, called  the  weisse  Uegendej 
and  the  wall  of  red  sandstone,  or 
the  rothelie  gende.  The  thin  dotted 
stratum  at  top  is  vegetable  mould ; 
the  large  dotted  portion  to  tlio 
right  of  the  figure  is  oolite ;  the 

vein  at  its  ride  is  sand ;  next  is  rauchwacke ;  and  lastly,  the  main  body  of  fetid  Ihne- 

stone,  or  utinkstein, 

Voi.  II.  2  B 
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Fig,  967'  repres(*nts  one  of  the  Mansfeldt  copper  acliist  mines  in  the  district  calM 
Biirgocmer,  or  Preusshoheit. 

I.  Vegetable  mould,  with  siliceous  grayel. 
S.  Ferruginous  clay  or  loam. 

S,  Sand,  with  fragments  of  quarts. 

4.  Red  clay,  a  bed  of  Tariable  thickness  as  well  as  the  lower  strata,  aocordijig  as  tlie 
cupreous  schist  is  nearer  or  farther  from  the  surfiice. 

5.  Oolite  (rooffetuteim). 

6.  Newer  rariegated  sandstone,  (bunUr  tandtieimy 
.    7.  Newer  gypsum ;  below  which,  there  is 

8.  A  blui^  marly  day. 

9.  Stinkstone,  or  lucullite. 
la   Friable  grayish  marL 

II.  Older  gypsum,  a  rock  totally  wanting  in  the  other  districts  of  the  mines  of  Ro- 
thenberg ;  but  abounding  in  Saxon  Mansfeldt,  where  it  includes  vast  caverns  known 
Among  the  miners  by  the  name  c€§chlotteH,  as  indicated  in  the  figure. 

IS.  The  calcareous  rook  called  xech§tein.  The  lower  part  of  this  stratum  shows 
symptoms  of  the  cupriferous  schist  that  lies  underneath.  It  presents  three  thin  bands, 
differently  modified,  which  the  miner  distinguishes  as  he  descends  by  the  names  of  the 
sterile  or  rotten  {faiiky  rock ;  the  roof  {daehklotz)i  and  the  main  rock  (oberberg.) 
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IS.   Is  a  bed  of  cupriferous  schist  {kupfenchiefer),  also  called  the  bitumino-marly 
schist,  in  which  may  be  noted,  in  going  down,  but  not  marked  in  the  figure :  — 

a,  the  lochberg^  a  seam  4  inches  thick. 

&,  the  kammsehide,  }  of  an  inch  thick. 

e,  the  kopfschale,  one  inch  thick. 
These  seams  are  not  worth  smelting ;  the  following,  however,  are  :  — 

(2,  the  tchiefer  kopf,  the  main  copper-schist,  2  inches  thick. 

e,  a  layer  called  loehen,  one  inch  thick. 
14.  The  wall  of  sandstone,  resting  upon  a  porphyry. 

Fig,  968.  is  a  section  of  the  mines  of  Kiegelsdorf  in  Hessia,  presenting  —r 
1.  Vegetable  mould. 
3.  Limestone  distinctly  stratified,  frequently  of  a  yellowish  colour,  called  lagerhafier 


8.   Clay,  sometimes  red,  sometimes  blue,  sometimes  a  mixture  of  red,  blue,  and 
yellow. 

4.  The  cellular  limestone  (rauhhaUt).      This  rock  differs  both  in  nature  and  position 
from  the  rock  of  the  same  name  at  Mansfeldt. 

5.  Clay,  usually  red,  containing  veins  of  white  gypsum,  and  fine  crystals  of  sele- 


nite. 
6. 

7. 
8. 
9. 


Massive  gypsum  of  recent  formation 

Fetid  limestone,  compact  and  blackish  gray,  or  cellular  and  yellowisli  gray. 

Pulverulent  limestone,  with  solid  fragments  interspersed. 

Compact  marl-limestone,  or  zeehstein,  which  changes  from  a  brownish  colour  above 
to  a  blackish  schist  below,  as  it  comes  nearer  the  cupreous  schist,  which  seems  to  form  a 
part  of  it. 

10.  Cupreous  schist  (kupersehiefer),  of  which  the  bottom  portion,  from  4  to  6  inches 
tliick,  is  that  selected  for  metallurgic  operations.  Beneath  it,  is  found  the  usual  wall 
or  bed  of  sandstone.  A  vein  of  cobalt  ore  a,  which  is  rich  only  in  the  grayish-white 
sandstone  {weiste  liegendey,  traverses  and  deranges  all  the  beds  wherever  it  comes. 

Of  working  mitUM  by  firt,  —  The  celebrated  mine  worked  since  the  tenth  century  in 
the  mountain  called  RammeUbtrg,  in  the  Hartz,  to  the  south  of  Goslar,  presents  a  stra- 
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tified  mass  of  ores,  among  the  beds  of  the  rock  which  constitute  that  mountain.  The 
mineral  deposit  is  situat^  in  the  earth,  like  an  enormous  inverted  wedge,  so  that  its 
thickness  (power),  inconsiderable  near  the  sur&ee  of  the  ground,  increases  as  it 
descends.  At  about  100  yards  from  its  outcrop,  reckoning  in  the  direction  of  the  slope 
of  the  deposit,  it  b  divided  into  two  portions  or  branches,  which  are  separated  from 
each  other,  throughout  the  whole  known  depth,  by  a  mass  of  very  hard  clay  slate, 
which  passes  into  flinty  slate.  The  substances  composing  the  workable  mass  are 
copper  and  iron  pyrites  with  sulpburet  of  lead  (galena),  accompanied  by  quartz,  car- 
bonate  of  lime,  compact  sulphate  of  baryta,  and  sometimes  gray  copper  ore,  sulphuret 
of  zinc,  and  arsenical  pyrites.  The  ores  of  lead  and  copper  contain  silver  and  gold,  but 
in  small  proportion,  particularly  as  to  the  last. 

A  mine  so  ancient  as  that  of  Rammelsberg,  and  which  was  formerly  divided  among 
several  adventurous  companies,  cannot  fail  to  present  a  great  many  shafts  and  exca- 
vations ;  but  out  of  the  1 5  pits,  only  two  are  employed  for  the  present  workuigs ; 
namely,  those  marked  ▲  b  and  s  f,  in  fig,  d69o  by  which  the  whole  extraction  and 
969 
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drainage  are  executed.  —  The  general  system  of  exploitation  by  fire,  as  practised  in  this 
mine,  consists  of  the  following  operations :  — 

1.  An  advance  is  made  towards  the  deposits  of  ore,  successively  at  different  levels, 
by  transverse  galleries  which  proceed  ftovsk  ^e  shaft  of  extraction,  and  terminate  at  the 
wall  of  the  stratiform  mass. 

2.  There  is  formed  in  the  level  to  be  worked,  larg^  vaults  in  the  heart  of  the  ore,  by 
means  of  fire,  as  we  shall  presently  describe. 

3.  The  floor  of  these  vaults  is  raised  up  by  means  of  terraces  formed  from  the  rubbish, 
in  proportion  as  the  roof  is  scooped  out. 

4.  The  ores  detached  by  the  fire  from  their  bed,  are  picked  aud  gathered ;  sometimes 
the  larger  blocks  are  blasted  with  gunpowder. 

5.  Lastly,  the  ores  thus  obtained  are  wheeled  towards  the  shaft  of  extraction,  and 
turned  out  to  the  day. 

Let  us  now  see  how  the  excavation  by  fire  u  pracdsed ;  and  in  that  view,  let  us  con- 
sider the  state  of  the  workings  in  the  mines  of  Rammelsberg  in  1 809.  We  may  remark 
in  fig,  969.  the  regularity  of  the  vaults  previously  scooped  out  above  the  level  s  c,  and 
the  other  vaults  which  are  in  full  activity  of  operation.  It  is,  therefore,  towards  the 
lower  levels  that  the  new  workings  must  be  directed.  For  this  purpose,  the  transverse 
gallery  being  already  completed,  there  is  prepared  on  the  first  of  these  floors  a  vault  of 
exploitation  at  6,  which  eventually  is  to  become  similar  to  those  of  the  superior  levels. 
At  the  same  time,  there  is  commenced  at  the  starting  point  below  it,  reached  by  a 
small  well  dug  in  the  line  of  the  mineral  deposit,  a  transverse  gallery  in  the  rock,  by 
means  of  blasting  with  gunpowder.  The  rock  is  also  attacked  at  the  starting-point 
by  a  similar  cut^  which  advances  to  meet  the  first  perforation.  In  this  way,  whenever 
the  vaults  of  the  level  c  are  exhausted  of  ore  and  terraced  up  with  rubbish,  those  of  the 
level  beneath  it  will  be  in  full  activity. 

Others  will  then  be  prepared  at  a  lower  level ;  and  the  exploitation  may  afterwards 
be  driven  below  this  level  by  pursuing  the  same  plan,  by  which  the  actual  depth  of 
excavation  has  been  gained. 

In  workings  by  fire  we  must  distinguish,  L  The  case  where  it  is  necessary  to  open 
a  vault  immediately  from  the  floor ;  2.  The  cose  where  the  vault  having  already  a 
certain  elevation,  it  is  necessary  to  heighten  its  roof.  In  the  former  case,  the  wall  or  floor 
of  the  mineral  deposit  is  first  penetrated  by  blasting  with  gunpowder.  As  soon  as  this 
penetration  is  effected  over  a  certain  length,  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  future 
vault,  as  happens  at  6,  there  is  arranged  on  the  bottom  a  horizontal  layer  of  billets  of 
firwood,  over  which  other  billets  are  piled  in  nearly  a  vertical  position,  which  rest  upon 
the  OTQ,  so  that  the  flame  in  its  expansion  comes  to  play  against  the  mineral  mass  to  \^ 
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detached.  When  after  some  similar  operations,  the  flame  of  the  pile  can  no  longer 
reach  the  ore  of  the  roof  on  account  of  its  height,  a  small  terrace  of  rubbish  must  be 
raised  on  the  floor  of  the  deposit;  and  OTer  this  terrace,  a  new  pile  of  faggots  is  to  be 
heaped  up  as  above  described.  The  ancient  miners  committed  the  fiiult  of  constantly 
placing  such  terraces  close  to  the  roof,  and  consequently  arranging  the  fiiggots  against 
this  portion  of  the  ore,  so  that  the  flame  circulated  f^om  the  roof  down  to  the  floor. 
The  result  of  such  procedure  was  the  weakening  of  the  roof,  and  the  loss  of  much  of  the 
ore  which  could  not  be  extracted  from  so  unstable  a  flibric ;  and  besides,  much  more 
wood  was  burned  than  at  the  present  day,  because  the  action  of  the  flame  was  dissi- 
pated in  part  against  the  whole  mass  of  the  roof,  instead  of  being  concentred  on  the 
portion  of  the  ore  which  it  was  desired  to  dislodge.  Now,  the  flame  is  usually  made  to 
circulate  from  the  floor  to  the  roof,  in  commencing  a  new  vault. 

When  the  vault  has  already  a  certain  height,  care  is  always  taken  that  between  the 
roof  of  the  vault  and  the  rubbish  on  which  the  pile  is  arranged,  no  more  than  two  yards 
of  space  should  intervene,  in  order  that  the  flame  may  embrace  equally  the  whole  con» 
cavity  of  the  vault,  and  produce  an  uniform  effect  on  all  its  parts.  Here,  the  pile  is 
formed  of  horizontal  beds,  disposed  crosswise  above  one  another,  and  presents  four  free 
vertical  faces,  whence  it  has  been  called  a  ehe$i  by  the  miners. 

It  is  usually  on  Saturday  that  the  Are  is  applied  to  all  the  piles  of  faggots  distributed 
through  the  course  of  the  week.  Those  in  the  upper  floors  of  exploitation  are  first 
burned,  in  order  that  the  inferior  piles  may  not  obstruct  by  their  vitiated  air,  the  com- 
bustion of  the  former.  Thus,  at  4  o*clock  in  the  morning,  the  fires  are  kindled  in  the 
upper  ranges ;  from  pile  to  pile,  the  fireman  and  his  assistant  descend  towards  the 
lower  floors,  which  occupies  them  till  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Vainly  should  we 
endeavour  to  describe  the  mi^estie  and  terrific  spectacle  which  the  fire  presents,  as  it 
unfolds  its  wings  under  its  metallic  vaults^  soon  filled  with  vast  volumes  of  smoke  and 
flame.     Let  us  mark  the  useful  effect  which  it  produces. 

When  the  flame  has  beat  for  a  few  instants  on  the  beds  of  ore,  a  strong  odour  of 
sulphur,  and  sometimes  of  arsenic  is  perceived ;  and  soon  thereafter  loud  detonations 
are  heard  in  the  vaults.  Suddenly  the  flame  b  seen  to  assume  a  blue  colour,  or  even  a 
white;  and  at  this  period,  after  a  slight  explosion,  flakes  of  tlie  ore,  of  greater  or  less 
magnitude,  usually  fall  down  on  the  fire,  but  the  diief  portion  of  the  heated  mineral 
still  reauiins  fixed  to  the  vault  The  ores  pass  now  into  a  shattered  and  divided 
condition,  which  allows  them  afterwards  to  be  detached  by  long  forks  of  iron.  In  this 
manner  the  fire,  volatilizing  entirely  some  principles,  such  as  sulphur,  zine,  arsenic,  and 
water,  changing  the  aggregation  of  the  constituent  parts  of  the  ore,  and  causing  fissures 
by  their  unequal  expansibilities,  facilitates  the  excavation  of  such  materials  as  resist  by 
their  tenacity  the  action  of  gunpowder. 

The  combustion  goes  on  without  any  person  entering  the  mine  from  Saturday  even- 
ing till  Monday  morning,  on  which  day,  the  fireman  and  his  assistants  proceed  to 
extinguish  the  remains  of  the  bonfires.  On  Monday  also  some  piles  are  constructed  in 
the  parts  where  the  effect  of  the  former  ones  has  been  incomplete;  and  they  are  kindled 
after  the  workmen  have  quitted  the  mine.  On  Tuesday  all  hands  are  employed  in 
detaching  the  ores,  in  sortuig  them,  taking  them  out,  and  preparing  new  piles  against 
the  next  Saturday. 

The  labour  of  a  week  conasts  for  every  man  of  five  posts  during  the  day,  each  of  8 
hours,  and  of  one  post  of  four  hours  for  Saturday.  Moreover,  an  extra  aJluwance  is 
made  to  such  workmen  as  employ  themselves  some  posts  during  the  night. 

The  labour  of  one  compartment  or  atdier  of  the  mine  consists  therefore  in  arranging 
the  fbggots,  in  detaching  the  ore  whi4;h  has  already  experienced  the  action  of  the  fire,  in 
breaking  the  blocks  obtained,  in  separating  the  ore  from  the  ddfrit  of  the  pile,  and 
whenever  it  may  be  practicable  or  useful,  in  boring  holes  for  blasting  with  gunpowder. 
The  heat  is  so  great  in  this  kind  of  mine,  that  the  men  are  obliged  to  work  in  it  with 
out  clothing. 

We  have  already  remarked,  that  besides  the  working  by  fire,  which  is  chiefly  used 
here,  recourse  is  sometimes  had  to  blasting  by  gunpowder.  This  is  done  in  order 
either  to  recover  the  bottom  part  or  ground  of  the  vaults  on  which  the  fire  can  act  but 
imperfectly,  to  clear  away  some  projections  which  would  interfere  with  the  efiTect  of  the 
pile,  or  lastly  to  strip  the  surrounding  rock  from  the  mass  of  the  ore,  and  thence  to 
obtain  schist  proper  for  the  construction  of  the  rubbish-terraces. 

The  blasting  process  is  employed  when  the  foremen  of  the  workshop  or  mine- 
chainber  judge  that  a  hole  well  placed  may  separate  enough  of  ore  to  pay  tlie  time,  the 
repair  of  tools,  and  the  gunpowder  expended.  But  this  indemnification  is  rarely 
obtained.  The  following  statement  will  give  an  idea  of  the  tenacity  which  the  minersd 
deposit  often  presents. 

In  1808,  in  a  portion  of  the  Rammclsberg  mine,  the  ore,  consisting  of  extremely  com- 
pact iron  and  copper  pyrites,  was  attacked  by  a  single  man,  who  bored  a  mining  holob 
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After  1 1  posts  of  obstinate  labour,  occupybg  altogether  88  hours,  the  workman,  being 
TigUantly  superintended,  bad  been  able  to  advance  the  hole  to  a  depth  of  no  more  than 
4  inches;  in  doing  which  he  had  rendered  entirely  unserviceable  126  punches  or  borers, 
besides  26  others  which  had  been  re-tipped  with  steel,  and  201  which  had  been  sharp- 
ened; 6^  pounds  of  oil  had  been  consumed  in  giving  him  light;  and  half  a  pound  of 
gunpowder  was  required  for  blasting  the  bore.  It  was  found  from  a  calculation  made 
upon  these  heta  by  the  administration  of  mines,  that  every  inch  deep  of  this  hole  cost, 
at  their  low  price  of  labour,  nearly  a  florin,  value  two  shilUngs  and  sixpence. 

It  b  therdbre  evident  that  though  the  timber,  of  which  the  consumption  is  prodi- 
giously great,  were  much  less  abundant  and  dearer  than  it  still  is  at  Rammelsberg, 
mining  by  fire  would  be  preferable  to  every  other  mode  of  exploitation.  It  is  even 
certain,  that  on  any  supposition,  the  employment  of  gunpowder  would  not  be  practi- 
cable for  every  part  of  the  mine ;  and  if  fuel  came  to  &il,  it  would  be  requisite  to 
renounce  the  workings  at  Rammelsberg,  although  this  mountain  still  contains  a  large 
quantity  of  metals. 

If  in  all  mines  the  free  circulation  of  air  be  an  object  of  the  highest  importance, 
we  must  perceive  how  indispensable  it  must  be  in  every  part  of  a  mine  where  the  mode 
of  exploitation  maintains  the  temperature  of  the  air  at  112^  Fahr.,  when  the  workmen 
return  into  it  after  the  combustion  of  the  piles,  and  in  which  besides  it  is  necessary  that 
this  combustion  be  effected  with  activity  in  their  absence.  But  in  consequence  of  the 
extent  and  mutual  ramifications  of  the  workings,  the  number  of  the  shafb,  galleries, 
and  their  differences  of  level,  the  ventilation  of  the  mine  is  in  a  manner  spontaneously 
maintained.  The  high  temperature  is  peculiarly  &vourable  to  it  The  aid  of  art 
consists  merely  in  placing  some  doors  judiciously,  which  may  be  opened  or  shut  at 
pleasure,  to  carry  on  the  circulation  of  the  air. 

In  considering  the  Rammelsberg  from  its  summit,  which  rises  about  400  yards 
above  the  town  of  Goslar,  we  observe,  first,  beds  of  slaty  sandstone,  which  become  the 
more  horizontal  the  nearer  they  approach  to  the  surface.  At  about  160  yards  below 
the  top  level  there  occurs,  in  the  bosom  of  the  slaty  gray wacke,  a  powerful  stratum  of 
shells  impasted  in  a  ferruginous  sandstone.  See  n.  Jiff.  963.  In  descending  towards  the 
face  of  the  ore,  the  parallel  stratification  of  the  clay-slate 
which  forms  its  walls  and  roof  grows  more  and  more 
manifest  Here  the  slate  is  black,  compact,  and  thinly 
■  foliated.  The  inclination  of  the  different  beds  of  rock 
is  indicated  at  a.  The  substance  of  the  workable  mass 
is  copper  and  iron  pyrites,  along  with  sulphuret  of  lead, 
accompanied  by  quartz,  carbonate  of  lime,  compact  sul- 
phate  of  baryta,  and  occasionally  gray  copper  (/oA/erz), 
sulphuret  of  zinc,  and  arsenical  pyrites. 

The  ores  are  argentiferous  and  auriferous,  but  very 
slightly  so,  especiaUy  as  to  the  gold.  It  u  the  ores  of 
\e^  and  copper  which  contain  the  silver,  and  in  the  lat- 
ter the  gold  is  found,  but  without  its  being  well  ascer- 
tained in  what  mineral  it  is  deposited.  Sometimes  the 
copper  occurs  in  the  native  state,  or  aa  copper  of  cemen- 
tation. Beautiful  crystals  of  sulphate  of  lime  are  found 
in  the  old  workings. 

In  Jig».  969,  970.,  a  b  is  the  shaft  of  extraction,  called 
the  Kahnenkuhkr ;  v  is  the  ventilation  shaft,  called  Brett- 
lingerwetterachachti  r  is  the  extraction  shaft,  called  /n- 
nitr-whackt. 

B  p,  is  a  new  extraction-shaft,  called  Neuer  ireibsehaeht, 
by  which  also  the  water  b  pumped  up ;  by  a  b,  and  x  f, 
the  whole  extraction  and  draining  are  carried  on.  The 
ores  are  raised  in  tliese  shafts  to  the  level  of  the  wag- 
gon-gallery {galerie  de  rotdagt)  t,  by  the  whims  1,  q, 
provided  with  ropes  and  buckets.  1 , 2, 3, 4,  fig,  969. ,  re- 
present the  positions  of  four  water-wheels  for  working  the 
whims ;  the  first  two  being  employed  in  extracting  the 
ores,  the  last  two  in  draining.  The  driving  stream  is 
led  to  the  wheel  1,  along  the  drift  /;  whence  it  falls  in 
sueession  upon  the  wheels  2,  3,  4.  The  general  system  of  working  consists  of  the  fol- 
lowing  operation :  —  !_•  u  i         i« 

1.  The  bed  of  ore  is  got  at  by  the  transverse  galleries,  m,  it,  o,  <jr,  a,  »,  which  brancli 
oflT  from  the  extraction  shaft,  and  terminate  at  the  wall  of  the  main  bed ; 

2.  Great  vaults  are  scooped  out  at  the  level  of  the  workings,  by  means  of  fire ; 
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8.  Great  vaults  are  scooped  out  at  the  level  of  the  workings,  by  means  of  fire ; 

S.  The  roofs  of  these  vaults  are  progressively  propped  with  mounds  of  rubbish ; 

4.  The  ores  thus  detached,  or  by  blasting  with  gunpowder,  are  then  collected ; 

5.  Lastly,  they  are  wheeled  out  to  the  day ;  and  washed  near  z. 

CoMPAaATivK  Tasle  of  Celebrated  Mines  in  Europe  and  America.    By  F.  Burr,  Eaty 
(  QuarUrly  Mining  Review  for  Juljf,  1835,  p.  60.) 


Situatloa 


Nature  of  die  rock 


iVatune  of  the  mc- 
taUltbrottsclcporils 


Praduee  nf  the  arw 


Mlnonl  rafartiinccs 
acGOinpanyInK  the 


Depth  of  the  princi- 


<At  ppteent  the  richeil 
mlnw  la  CerDwall.) 


Two  milee  ean  of  lUdralh. 

Elevation  of  the  enriaoe 
abov«  the  level  of  the 
lOM,  from  '^UO  to  300  ft.  : 
depth  of  the  hottom  of 
the  mine  below  the  level 
of  the  wa,  about  1,370 
feet. 


Primary  clav  lUte 
Immediatclj  on  gxanitci 
a  ahort  diitance  west- 
ward of  the  rainea.  The 
cl:V  tlate  b  Intenected 
by  numcroiu  ehanncU  of 
porph)rv7t  which  have 
nearly  the  aame  direction 
t»  the  mineral  veim,  and 
nre  often  of  ooraiderable 
width.  The  porphyiy 
•ometimei  appoara  also 
to  form  larpe  trreffidar 
mai»eB  in  the  day  slate. 
Both  rocks  are  travemd 
bv  veins  of  quaru  and 
cUv  •  '       •- 


Etevation  of  th«  niiface 
aliove  the  level  of  the 
se.i,  supposed  to  be  about 
eOOOfieet.  Elevation  of 
the  bottom  of  the  mine 
above  the  level  of  the  »•, 
probably  near  3,000  ftet. 

Transition  clay  slate,  alter- 
nating with  doiomitet 
and  orcasionally  with 
gnjwacki.  This  clay 
slate  is  sometimes  de- 
omipoaed;  it  rests  on 
S)  em  tic  rocks,  and  is  in 
some  places  covered  wttA 
porphyiT* 


In  the  consolidated  mines, 
the  elffht  followinc  lodei 
are  extensively  woned :  •• 
Wiieal  Koniine  lode, 
CuAvea  lode,  Doeblc^s 
lode.  Old  lode,  Taylor's 
lode,  Treeonninic's  lode, 
Martin's  lode,  and  Glo- 
ver's lode.  In  thi 
mines,  the  principal 
workinES  are  upon  the 
Old  \o&,  and  about  Ave 
or  six  otiien  are  more  or 
leas  productive.  Nnme- 
nms  smaller  lodes  or 
"  branches "  occur  also 
in  both  mines.  The 
principal  lodes  ore  from 
Kor5,to7or8fcetwide; 
the  "branches  "  arc  Rene- 
rally  li  or  18  inches 
wide.  The  direirtionof 
the  lodes  varies  from 
nearly  east  and  west  to 
about  3(0  degrees  north  of 
east  and  south  of  west. 
The  underlie  of  the  prin- 
cipal lode*,  is  IVom  t  to 


the 

about  the  tame  south. 

Chfelly  copper  ore,  occa- 
sionally native  copper, 
blue  and  green  carbonate 
of  copiier.  Tin,  or  oxide 
of  tin,  also  occurs,  Init 
not  in  very  great  abun- 
dance. 

9i  per  cent,  of  fine  copper  i 
avuriyco  produce  in  100 
part*  of  ore. 


Chiefly  qfOATts,  of  which 
many  varieties  occur. 

The  ores  are  gencTally  ac- 
companied by  "Kosaan*** 
in  the  backs  of  the  lode«, 
by  blende,  and  by  Iron, 
and  ancnical  pyritea  in 
depth. 

^oo^s  tngtme^ht^fl,  SIS 
fHtlioms  I     Pcarce's 


Vbta  GmAmB  Mikm. 

(At  present  the  rlchot 
minas  ia  Mexico.) 


Four  milea  noith  rf  Za- 


One  mile  itocth  of  tiua- 
naxuato. 

Elevation  of  the  sutfkce 
above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
7,(il7iiBet.  Elevation  o# 
tile  bottom  of  the  mine 
above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  5,730  feet. 


One  principal  vein  (the 
Kate  Orandt)  which  is 
goneraiiv  separated  into 
three  oranches, 
sometimes  into  four. 
Ultcn  nunified,  the 
width  extends  to  60  or 
70  fiMti  when  united, 
it  varies  tcom  8  ot  10  to 
90  or  30  feet.  The 
branches  are  cenrrailv 
about  lOor  it  fSet  wide, 
and  the  upper  one  h 
roost  jproducdve.  The 
direction  of  the  VeU 
Uramle,  is  from  30  to 
40  degrees  south  of  cast- 
and  north  of  west,  anil 
its  underlie,  fhim  two  tu 
three  fwt  per  fathom 
souttu  Other  veins  of 
leaa  dze,  occur  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the 
Veu  Grande,  which 
crosa  It  at  an  acute  an- 
gle. One  of  these  ai^pvars 
to  heave  tlw  vein  for 
about  700  feet,  being  the 
most  remarkable  de- 
rangement of  the  kind 
on  record. 

Chiefly  red  silver,  lutiw 
silver,  sulphuret  of  stiver, 
and  argentlfrrons  pyriics. 


3|  ox.  per  quintal. 


Chiefly  quarts,  occa<lonaIh 
amethyst,  carbonate  of 
lime,  and  suipliate  of 
barjtes. 

The  on-s  are  generally  ac- 
companied by  blende, 
sulphuret  of  antimonj, 
and  iroo  pyrites. 

Tiro  Gfluraf,  18S  fiuhoms ; 
GaUega   ahaft,    138  fk- 


SSi£ 


.   ^    the  other  cn- 
shafb  are  scarcely 
in  depth. 

#  Goasan,  or  Gossan ;  oxido  of  Iron  and  quartz. 


Mmx  or  Valbxcuva. 

(Rictiest  of  the  Mexico) 

mines  at  the  bt ginning  of 

the  present  century  I) 


MiMB  <>r 
IIiMMBiArlaar. 
(Hirhcfctcfthe 
Saxon  mines  at  the 
beginning  of  the 
present  century.) 


The  ntm  Main  of  Gua- 
naxuato,  up  n  which 
this  mine  Is  worked,  tm- 
verscs  both  clay  slate 
and  porphyry,  but  it  is 
moat  productive  in  the 
former  rock.  The  clay 
slate    Is    considered    by 

-^umboldt  to  belong  to 
the  transition  claw,  but 
situate  near  the  limits  of 
primar>  formations.  This 
rock  in  depth,  passes  into 
chlorite  slate,  and  Ulc 
alate.  It  contaliu  sub- 
ordinate beds  of  syenite, 
hornblende  slate,  and 
•npeiuine.  The  por- 
phyry resU  upon  the  cUy 
slate,  and  is  conformable 
to  it,  both  In  direction 
and  stratification. 

One  Vet*  (the  Vda 
Mudn\  which  b  often 
separated  into  three 
bnmchca.  extending  from 
130  to  160  feet  In  width. 
When  not  ramlGed,  iu 
width  vaiies  from  W  or 
ao  to  60  or  70  feet,  but 
is  more  commonly  from 
40  to  50  feet.  The 
di.ectlon  of  the  vein,  ia 
north-west  and  south- 
cast :  its  underlie  U 
south,  and  about  Are  or 
six  feet  per  fitthom. 


Two  milea  south- 
cast  of  Freyberg. 

Elevation  of  the  sur- 
face above  the 
level  of  the  sea, 
l,34Gfeet.  Eleva 
vation  of  the  Iwt' 
torn  of  tlie  mine 
above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  863  ft«t. 

The  rock  prevailing 
in  the  nelghhonr- 
hood  of  Freiberg, 
in  which  this  and 
most  of  the  other 
mines  are  situate. 
Is  a  formation  of 
primary  gneiss. 


Snlphnret  of  silver,  native 
silver,  prismatic  bUck 
silver,  rvd  silver,  native 
gold,  aigentifienntt  ga- 
lena. 


Four  ounces  of  stiver  per 
quiiiial  of  100  lbs.,  equi- 
vnloiit  to  VI  p\rts  of 
metal  In  1,000  of  < 
\  percent. 


Quartz,    amethyst, 
bonateof  lime, 
and 


The  ores  are  accompanied 
by  blende,  spathote  iron, 
1  iron  pyrites. 


rif«  Omtrml,  310  Eithoms. 


There  are  five  veins 
worked  In  this 
minob  The  prin- 
cipal vein  {Teick 
fiache)  Is  from  one 
fbot  dx  Inches,  to 
three  feet  in  width, 
the  others  are  from 
six  to  Ik  Inches 
wide.  The  direc- 
tion of  this  vein. 
Is  nearly  north 
and  south,  iu  un- 
derlie is  west,  and 
about  thrce  fleet 
ptrbthom.  Some 
of  the  other  veins 
it. 


native  silver,  __. 
phuret  of  silver, 
red  silver. 


Six  to  seven  ounces 
of  silver  per 
tal  of  100  lbs. 
Equivalent 
from  3|  to  4^ 
parts  of  metal  in 
l,flOO  of  ore,  or 
from  3-8ths  to 
nearly  |  per  cent. 

Qnaitx,     penrlspar, 


blende. 


The   otiBB   are 

spathose 

von,  maa  B  Utile 

Iron  and  anenical 
pyritea. 
Pmnktma€hadU,  180 
Ulhfm*. 
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Comparative  Tablx  of  celebrated  Mi2Ves  in  Europe  and  America. 
By  F.  Burr,  Esq.  —  Continued. 


DtpthoradliHttl] 
prtnctpal  ahafU 


{^uirtity  of  water 


Height  to  which  the 
water  Is  nind 


Probable  eaDWalent 
In    actual   hone' 


About  830  Gahomt  at  the 
ooniolldated  mlnci,  at 
the  united  mlnei,  about 
llOGtthoim. 

9  itenm-cnfflnee;  8  of  90- 
inch  c^nnder,  3  of  S5,  1 
of  80,  and  «  of  65.  A 
water  wheel,  48  tet  In 
diameter. 

IfiOO  conatantlj  at  work, 

or   a  total    r 

aboTe  4,  dOO. 


Areraffe  annual  ei 
aae  in  draln<iRc 


Qnantitjr  of  ore  an 
nuallj  produced 

Produce  in  metal 

ToUl    retunu,    or 

value  of  tlie  abort 

Total    co»u  of  the 


Claar  profit  to  the 

propricton 
Amount  of  capital 

inveOwl 


Interest  on  capital 


Number  of  men  cm- 

W4||es  of  the  mino 

perdaj 
Quantity    and    ex- 

pcnee  of  powder 
Manner   in    which 

the  orei  are  db- 

poeedof 


(At  present  the  richeet 
ninca  in  Cecnwall.) 


—  avenwe 

depth  of  the  adit  at  tbi; 
other    en^nc-shafti     i* 


There  b  no  adit  to  thb 


about  30  or  40  fathomt. 
Varica  ftem  S.OOO  to  3.000 
gallona  per  odnute. 


Uiuallj  10 


5S  horvrt  cmaiantir' 
workinjCt  or  a  total 
number  of  about  100 


12,7001.  taking  the 
average  of  the  lait 
ten  jeon. 

16,400  ton«  of  eonper 
ore,  a  few  torn  of  tin 

1^17  ton*  of  fine  cop- 
'.  a  little  tin. 


'.13,500/.  exeluMve  of 
lord's  due*:  !)Hr500r. 
Including  lord's  du«a. 

VI  ,000/.  per  annum. 

75J0QOI, 


tflO  per  rent,  after  par* 
Ing  back  the  otiglnal 
capiul. 

Co4»  exclusive  of  loidli 
'  lea,  78  per  eenU 


About  iJMO  pereoni,  of 
whom  about  MM  are 
employed  under  ground. 

Probably  about  3  •hilllngi 
on  an  average. 


Rold  to  the  onclting  < 
panics,  and  smdttr 
them  Rt  Swansea, 
South  Wales. 


V«rA  OaAVDB  Mian. 

(At  nrescnt  the  richett 
.mines  in  Meaioo.) 


About     SO    gallons     per 
minute. 


On  an  average  about  lAO 


20,000/.  per  annum. 

1,380  tone  of   silver 
ore. 

IMfiOOlbt.    txoj     of 

silver. 
183,100/.  per 


%3X,I70/.  per  a 

171,840/.  ] 
ISOfiOOt. 


Nearly  700  per  cent, 
after  pavin^c  back  the 
oriicinal  capital. 

About  69}  per  oenU 


C5  bones  eon«tantly  nt 
work,  or  a  total  numb«r 
of  about  800. 


About  900,  of  whom  nearly 
600  are  emplogred  under 

AEoutS  or  9 
day. 


per 


Chiefly  reduced  by  the 
company  at  the  hacienda 
of  Sanccda,  hy  smelting 


Mnia  or  VAUMetASA. 

(lUehcatefthcMeskmi 

mines  at  the  beginning  of 

the  |K«sent  century.) 


There  to  no  adit  to  fhia  The  adH  at  the  shaft 


The  Valenciana  was  a  dry 


17W  to 

1780,  when  it  Am  biT 
came  troubled  with 
water,  in  consequence  ol 
some  of  the  workings 
b-  inK  inadvertentiv  com- 
municatctl  with  the  ad- 
Joining  mine  of  Tepeya 
which,  aithongh  upon 
the  same  vein,  wr 

tremcly  wet.   The  , 

lity  of  water  raised  durinc 
the  late  working  appes 
'     n  about  1 


to  have  been  about  110 
nUaoM  per  minute,  but 
the  regular  influx  was 
muchlen. 


A  steam-engine  of  30- inch 
cvllhder,  and  7  mala- 
eatcs. 


About    40,000/.,    pot' 


V8I.900  lbs.  troy  sqrer. 
About  600,000/. 
197,900/.  per  annum. 

118,750/.  per  annum. 


Not  known,  but  oer- 
tainly  many  hundred 

Cosu  60  per  cant.  In 
the  nine  yean  follow. 
ing,  the  proportion 
WAS  80  per  oent.,  at 
the  end  of  that  time 
the  workhig  of  the 
mine  was  stopped  by 
the  revolution,  in  the 


,100  Indiana  and  Meed- 
io«,  of  whom  1,800  are 
employed  under  gnvad. 
Prom  4  to  4  -»-••••-  — 


1,490  ewt.;  valoa  »,830L 

.Sold  to  the  JI«seB<adW«i, 
cdncfd  by  smeltiap 
amalgamation  ai 
•das,  In  the  neigh- 


Mtnm  or 
HiHaaiaFpaer 
(Rkhcatofthe 
Baaon  roinca  at  the 
beginning  of  the 
r.) 


gelVsoi 


Two    walcr-wheeb, 
ench   48   fleet    in 


16  horn  ean- 
sLsntNiKwork 
oi  a  total  num- 
bcr  Ol  about 
50. 

Cannot  be  ascer- 
tained, but 
evldcntJy  very 
small  - 

630  tons  of  stiver 


6,1G0lfas.  tnyof 

silver. 
About    18vOOQr. 


j  3,560/.  per  an- 
.-     num. 

Cannot  be  aseer- 

Uincd,        but 

probably  very 

■mall. 

Not  known,  but 

Costs     73     per 


700  mlncn  of  whom 
550   are    ample 

under  grsuad. 
About   f«.  6d 

diV. 
840    ewt. ;     -value 

IJOTOI. 
Delivered     to     the 


ductlon  works  ... 
the  neighbourhood 
of  Freybcig,  where 
they  are  partly 
smeltad,  and  pan. 


▼■NTILATIOS  OP  MINES. 

When  men  penetrate  by  narrow  passages  into  the  interior  of  the  earth,  their  respir^ 
ation,  joined  to  the  combustion  of  candle  and  gunpowder,  are  not  long  of  vitiating 
the  air.  The  decomposition  of  wood  contributes  to  the  same  effect,  as  also  the 
mineral  bed  itself,  especially  in  coal  mines,  by  the  carburetted  hydrogen  and  carbonio 
acid  erolved,  and  from  the  abisorption  of  oxygen  by  pyrites.  In  many  cases,  anenical 
and  mercurial  yapoun  are  disengaged.     Hence  the  necessity  of  maintaining  in  siibu 

•  lialacate ;  a  horse  whiin. 
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terranean  cavities  a  contmual  circulation  of  air,  which  may  reiww  the  atmosphere  round 
the  minera.  The  whole  of  the  means  employed  to  produce  this  effect  constitutes  what 
u  called  the  vetaiiaiiom  of  mUe*. 

These  means  are  divided  into  natural  and  artificial.  The  natural  meant  are  the  cur- 
rents produced  by  the  difference  of  density  between  the  air  of  mines  and  the  external 
air ;  the  artiftial  are  air-exhausters  or  condensers,  fires,  &c. 

The  temperature  of  the  air  of  the  subterranean  workings  surpasses  the  mean  tem* 
perature  of  the  place  in  which  the  mine  is  opened.  Hence  it  is  lighter  in  winter, 
but  in  summer  otten  heavier  than  the  air  of  the  atmosphere.  For  this  reason,  when  the 
mine  presents  two  openings  at  different  levels,  the  air  naturally  flows  out  by  the  most 
elevated  in  winter,  and  by  the  lowest  in  summer.  "We  may  take  advantage  of  this 
circumstance,  to  lead  the  air  into  the  bottom  of  even  a  very  long  gal]ery»  opening  into 
the  side  of  the  mountain,  by  piercing  a  shaft  into  its  roof  at  some  distance  from  the 
entrance  and  dividing  the  gallery  by  a  horitontal  floor  into  two  parts,  which  have  no 
mutual  communication,  except  at  the  furthest  extremity — the  upper  part  communicat- 
ing with  the  shaft,  and  the  under  with  the  mouth  of  the  gallery.  If  the  two  compart- 
ments have  different  dimensions,  the  air  in  the  smaller  sooner  comes  into  an  equilibrium 
of  temperature  with  the  rock ;  and  the  difference  of  temperature  of  the  two  compart- 
ments is  sufficient  to  produce  a  current.  If  a  streamlet  of  water  flows  through  this 
gallery,  it  fociliutes  the  flow  of  the  air  along  the  lower  compartment.  If  a  mine  has 
several  openings  situated  on  the  same  level,  it  rarely  happens  but  some  peculiar  circum- 
stance destroys,  during  the  colds  of  winter  and  the  heats  of  summer,  the  equilibrium  ot 
the  air.  But  in  spring  and  autumn,  when  the  external  air  is  nearly  of  the  same  tern* 
perature  with  that  of  the  mines,  the  above*named  causes  are  almost  always  too  feeble  to 
excite  an  issuing  current,  lliis  effect  is,  however,  frequently  obtained  by  raising  over 
one  of  the  shafts  a  chimney  20  or  30  yards  high,  which  alone  produces  the  effect  of  an 
opening*  at  a  different  level.  It  has  been  remarked  that  stormy  weather  usually  deranges 
every  system  of  ventilation.     See  Pitcoal  and  VsKriLAnoN. 

MINES,  BLASTING.  It  has  been  often  noticed  that  since  the  application  of  gun* 
powder  for  blasting,  few  if  any  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  methods  adopted  for 
cutting  through  hard  rocks ;  and  the  great  expense  of  maintaining  engine  power  for 
pumping  and  winding  during  the  long  period  required  to  sink  shafts  through  such  rocks 
has  been  and  still  is  the  sole  cause  of  some  of  the  best  and  richest  tracts  of  minerals  in 
Great  Britain  lying  idle  and  unproductive,  and  has  been  the  principal  cause  of  the  loss 
of  life  so  serious  and  often  occurring  from  explosion  in  mines. 

The  improvements,  or  rather  the  new  system  now  introduced,  will  be  better  understood 
after  a  review  of  the  methods  and  tools  heretofore  used. 

The  oldest  method  of  pumping,  or  taking  up  the  water  from  the  bottom  of  the  shaft 
during  sinking  was  the  Hogar  pipe  ;  this  was  about  4  feet  in  length,  made  of  leather, 
and  stiffened  by  rings  of  metal :  the  constant  damage  this  was  liable  to  in  blasting  caused 
it  to  be  almost  abandoned,  and  in  its  place  the  stock  and  slide  pipe  was  introduced. 
This  consists  of  two  cast-iron  pipes  sliding  into  each  other  as  a  telescope  and  kept  tight 
in  the  joint  by  a  stufling-box ;  this  contrivance  is  not  only  expensive  in  first  cost,  but 
liable  to  breakage  and  heavy  to  handle.  Both  these  modes  of  pumping  are  subject  to 
«  still  greater  defect ;  the  pump  can  only  be  made  nearly  under  the  pump  trees,  so  that 
during  a  long  time  of  the  sinking  it  often  occurs  that  only  two  or  three  men  can  be 
effectually  employed  in  the  shaft ;  this  in  some  of  the  large  shafts  (say  on  a  common 
size  used  in  South  Wales,  18  feet  by  10  feet)  causes  serious  delay  in  the  progress  of  the 
work. 

In  boring  it  has  been  customary  to  use  a  borer,  the  body  of  which  was  made  of  wrought 
iron,  and  the  bit  ot  end  of  the  borer  of  shear  steel  welded  on  the  iron.  No  attempts 
appear  ever  to  have  been  made  to  fix  any  definite  proportion  between  the  sise  of  the 
stock  or  handle  and  the  breadth  of  the  bit ;  and  from  this  cause  a  very  great  portion  of 
the  power  of  the  striker  has  been  uselessly  expended. 

The  use  of  cast  steel  borers  is,  in  some  respects,  entirely  new  as  applied  to  mining,  and 
by  the  superior  hardness  of  cast  steel  as  compared  with  diear  steel,  greatly  expedites  the 
process  of  boring  and  saves  expense ;  they  have  also  an  advantage  in  transmitting  the 
force  of  the  hammer  to  the  bit,  on  account  of  their  stiffness  or  rigidity  ;  and  further  to 
prevent  loss  of  power,  it  is  of  importance  that  the  bit  should  be  so  proportioned  to  the 
handle  or  stock  as  to  work  freely  in  the  bore-hole,  and  at  the  same  time  spring  or  bend 
as  little  as  possible  under  the  blow  of  the  hammer.  The  following  proportions  appear  to 
answer  these  conditions.     (See  top  of  next  page.) 

The  suctiou  pipe  now  used  by  the  exhibitor,  about  20  feet  in  length,  is  made  of  gutta 
percha,  and  supersedes  the  use  of  the  leather  Hogar  and  the  stock  and  slide ;  it  is  not 
liable  to  accident,  and  can  be  repaired  easily  ;  it  enables  the  pump  slide  to  be  made  in 
any  part  of  the  shaft,  and  a  greater  number  of  men  to  work  it  in  the  shaft  at  one  time. 
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Diameter  of  Breadth  of 

Octagon  Cast  Steel.  the  face  of  Bit. 

1     inch.  Ij  inch. 

1*     .»  H      » 

It     »»  2       „ 

If      «  2^     » 

1}      n  2}     « 

The  introduction  of  electricity  as  the  power  for  blasting  in  connection  with  tlie 
improvements  before  explained,  may  be  said  to  constitute  a  new  era  in  the  history  of 
mining. 

The  apparatus  at  present  used  for  blasting  is  Grove's  battery  of  6  inclics  square :  this 
is  placed  in  some  convenient  position  near  the  top  of  the  shaft ;  two  copper  wires,  coated 
with  gutta  percha,  are  carried  down  the  shafts,  and  these  are  connected  with  the  other 
wires  inserted  in  a  small  cartridge  which  is  placed  in  the  charge  of  powder  for  blasting. 

MINES.  The  miner,  in  sinking  into  the  earth,  soon  opens  up  numerous  springs, 
whose  waters,  percolating  into  the  excavations  which  he  digs,  constitute  one  of  the  greatest 
obstacles  that  nature  opposes  to  his  toils.  When  his  workings  are  above  the  level  of 
some  valley  and  at  no  great  distance,  it  is  possible  to  get  rid  of  the  waters  by  leading  them 
along  a  IreneA  or  a  gallery  ofeffiux.  This  forms  always  the  surest  means  of  drainage  ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  great  outlay  which  it  involves,  it  is  often  the  most  economical. 
The  great  advantages  accruing  from  these  galleries,  lead  to  their  being  always  estab- 
lished, and  without  risk,  in  mines  which  promise  a  long  continuance.  There  are  many 
galleries  several  leagues  in  length ;  and  sometimes  they  are  so  contrived  as  to  discharge 
the  waters  of  sevend  mines,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  environs  of  Freyberg.  Merely  sucli 
a  slope  should  be  given  them  as  is  barely  sufficient  to  make  the  water  run,  at  the  utmost 
from  ^jf  to  ,^  so  as  to  drain  the  mine  to  the  lowest  possible  level. 

Whenever  the  workings  are  driven  below  the  natural  means  of  drainage,  or  below 
the  level  of  the  plain,  recourse  must  be  bad  to  mechanical  aids.  In  the  first  place,  the 
quantity  of  percolating  water  is  diminished  as  much  as  possible  by  planking,  walling, 
or  caulking-up  with  the  greatest  possible  care  those  pits  and  excavations  which  traverse 
the  water  levels ;  and  the  lower  workings  are  so  arranged  that  all  th^  waters  may  unite 
into  wells  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  shafts  or  inclined  galleries  ;  whence  they  may  be 
pumped  up  to  the  day,  or  to  the  level  of  the  ffoUery  qfeffiux.  In  most  mines,  &imple 
sucking  pumps  are  employed,  because  they  arc  less  subject  to  give  way,  and  more  easy 
of  repair;  and  as  many  of  these  are  placed  over  each  other,  as  the  shaft  is  ten  yards 
deep,  below  tlie  point  where  the  waters  have  a  natural  run. 

These  draining  machines  are  set  in  motion  by  that  mechanical  power  which  happens 
to  be  least  costly  in  the  place  where  they  are  established.  In  almost  the  whole  of 
England,  and  over  most  of  the  coal  mines  of  France  and  Silesia,  the  work  is  done  by 
steam  engines ;  in  the  principal  metallic  mines  of  France,  and  in  almost  the  whole  of 
Germany  and  Hungary,  by  hydraulic  machines ;  and  in  other  places,  by  machines 
moved  by  horses,  oxen,  or  even  by  men.  If  it  be  requisite  to  lift  the  waters ^nerely  to 
the  level  of  a  gallery  qfeffiux,  advantage  may  be  derived  from  the  waters  of  the  upper 
parts  of  the  mine,  or  even  from  waters  turned  in  from  the  surface,  in  establishing  in  the 
mine  of  the  gallery-level,  water-pressure  machines,  or  overshot  water-wheels,  for  pump- 
ing up  the  lower  water.  This  method  is  employed  with  success  in  several  mines  of  Hun- 
gary, Bohemia,  Germany,  Derbyshire,  Cornwall,  in  those  of  PouUaouen  in  Brittany,  &c. 
It  has  been  remarked,  however,  that  the  copious  springs  are  found  rather  towards  the 
surface  of  the  soil  than  in  the  greatest  depths. 

TRAKSPOKT  OP   ORKS   TO   THE   SUKFACX. 

The  ore  being  extracted  from  its  bed,  and  having  undergone,  when  requisite,  a  first 
sorting,  it  becomes  necessary  to  bring  it  to  the  day,  an  operation  performed  in  different 
ways  according  to  circumstances  and  localities,  but  too  often  according  to  a  blind 
routine.  There  are  mines  at  the  present  day,  where  the  interior  transport  of  ore  is 
executed  on  the  backs  of  men ;  a  practice  the  most  disadvantageous  possible,  but  which 
is  gradually  wearing  out.  Tlie  carriage  along  galleries  is  usually  effected  by  means  of 
hurdles,  barrows,  or,  still  better,  by  little  waggons.  These  consist  of  frames  resting  on 
four  wheels;  two  larger,  which  are  placed  a  little  behind  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  two 
smaller,  placed  before  it.  When  this  carriage  is  at  rest,  it  bears  on  its  four  wheels,  and 
leans  forwards.  But  when  the  miner,  in  pushing  it  before  him,  rests  on  its  posterior 
border,  he  makes  it  horizontal ;  in  which  case  it  rolls  only  upon  the  two  larger  wheels. 
Thus,  the  friction  due  to  four  wheels  is  avoided,  and  the  roller  or  driver  bears  no  part 
of  the  burden,  as  he  would  do  with  ordinary  wheelbarrows.  To  ease  the  draught  still 
more,  two  parallel  rails  of  wood  or  iron  are  laid  along  the  floor  of  the  gallery,  to  which 
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the  wheels  of  the  carriage  are  adjusted.  It  is  especially  in  metallic  mines,  where  the  ore 
is  heavy,  and  the  galleries  straight,  that  these  peculiar  waggons  arc  employed.  In  coal 
mines,  carriages  formed  with  a  much  larger  basket,  borne  on  a  rail-rood  by  four  equal 
wheels,  are  preferred.  Sometimes  the  above  wain,  called  on  the  Continent  tidotf  (cAim), 
is  merely  a  simple  frame  on  four  wheels,  on  which  a  basket  is  set.  In  the  great  mines, 
such  as  many  of  the  coal  and  salt  mines  of  Great  Britain,  the  salt  mines  of  Gallicia,  the 
copper  mines  of  Fahlun,  the  lead  mines  of  Alston-Moor,  horses  and  asses  are  introduced 
into  the  workings  to  drag  heavier  waggons,  or  rather  a  train  of  waggons  attached  to 
one  another.  These  animals  often  live  many  years  under  ground,  witliout  CTer  revisit- 
ing the  light  of  day.  In  other  mines,  such  as  those  of  Worsley,  in  Lancashire,  subter- 
ranean canals  are  cut,  Dpon  which  the  ore  b  transported  in  boats. 

When  the  workings  of  a  mine  are  beginning,  when  they  are  still  of  little  depth,  and 
employ  few  hands,  it  is  sufficient  to  place  over  the  shaft  a  simple  wheel  and  axle,  by 
means  of  which  a  few  men  may  raise  the  water  pails,  and  the  baskets  or  tubs  filled  with 
ore ;  but  this  method  becomes  soon  inadequate,  and  should  be  replaced  by  more  power- 
ful machines. 

ACCESSORY   DKTAILS. 

Few  mines  can  be  penetrated  entirely  by  means  of  galleries.  More  usually 
there  are  shafts  for  mounting  and  descending.  In  the  pits  of  many  mines,  the  work- 
men go  down  and  come  up  by  means  of  the  machines  which  serve  to  elevate  the 
ores.  In  several  mines  of  Mexico,  and  the  north  of  Europe,  pieces  of  wood,  fixed 
on  each  side  of  the  pit,  form  the  rude  steps  of  a  ladder  by  which  the  workmen  pass  up 
and  down.  In  other  mines,  steps  are  cut  in  the  rock  or  the  ore ;  as  in  the  quicksilver 
mines  of  Idria  and  the  Iblatinate,  in  the  salt  mines  of  Wielicxka,  and  in  some  of  the 
silver  mines  of  Mexico.  In  the  last  they  serve  for  the  transport  of  the  ore,  which  is 
carried  up  on  men*s  backs.  Lastly,  certain  mines  are  entered  by  means  of  slopes,  some 
of  which  have  an  inclination  of  more  than  30°.  The  workmen  slide  down  these  on  a 
kind  of  sledge,  whose  velocity  of  descent  they  regulate  by  a  cord  firmly  fixed  at  tlie 
upper  end. 

Miners  derive  light  from  candles  or  lamps.  They  carry  the  candles  in  a  lump  of  soft 
clay,  or  in  a  kind  of  socket  terminated  by  an  iron  point,  which  serves  to  fix  it  to  the 
rock,  or  to  the  timbering.  The  lamps  are  made  of  iron,  hermetically  closed,  and 
suspended,  so  that  they  cannot  droop,  or  invert,  and  spill  the  oil.  They  are  usually 
hung  on  the  thumb  by  a  hook.  Miners  also  employ  small  lanterns,  suspended  to  their 
girdles.  Many  precautions  and  much  experience  are  requisite  to  enable  them  to  carry 
these  lights  in  a  current  of  air,  or  in  a  vitiated  atmosphere.  It  is  especially  in  coul 
mines  liable  to  the  disengagement  of  carburctted  hydrogen,  that  measures  of  safety  are 
indispensable  against  the  explosions.  The  appearance  of  any  halo  round  the  fiame 
should  be  carefully  watched  as  indicating  danger ;  and  the  lights  should  be  carried  near 
the  bottom  of  the  gallery.  The  great  protector  against  these  deplorable  accidents,  is 
the  safety  lamp.     See  Lamp  of  Davy. 

We  capnot  conclude  this  general  outline  of  the  working  of  mines,  without  giving 
some  account  of  the  miners.  Most  men  have  a  horror  at  the  idea  of  burying  them- 
selves, even  for  a  short  period,  in  these  gloomy  recesses  of  the  eorth.  Hence  mining 
operations  were  at  first  so  much  dreaded,  that,  among  the  ancients,  they  were  assigned 
to  slaves  as  the  punishment  of  their  crimes.  This  dislike  has  diminished  with  the  im- 
provements mode  in  mining ;  and,  finally,  a  profitable  and  respected  species  of  labour 
has  given  mining  its  proper  rank  among  the  other  departments  of  industry.  The  etprit 
de  corptf  so  conspicuous  among  seamen,  has  also  arisen  among  miners,  and  has  given 
dignity  to  their  body.  Like  every  society  of  men  engaged  in  perilous  enterprises,  and 
cherishing  the  hopes  of  great  success,  miners  get  attached  to  their  profession,  talk  of  it 
with  pride,  and  eventually  in  their  old  age  regard  other  occupations  with  contempt. 
They  form,  in  certain  countries,  such  as  Germany  and  Sweden,  a  body  legally  ct  osti- 
tuted,  which  enjoys  considerable  privileges.  Miners  work  usually  6  or  8  hours  at  a 
time.     This  period  is  called  a  journey  (potte.,  in  French). 

Miners  wear,  in  general,  a  peculiar  dress,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  protect  them,^  m 
much  as  possible,  from  the  annoyances  caused  by  water,  mud,  and  sharp  stones,  which 
occur  in  the  places  where  they  work.  One  of  the  most  essential  parts  of  the  dress  of  a 
German  miner  is  an  apron  of  leatlier  fitted  on  behind,  so  as  to  protect  them  in  sitting 
on  moisture  or  angular  rubbish.  In  England,  the  miners  wear  nothing  but  flannels ; 
though  they  frequently  strip  off  all  their  clothes,  except  their  trowsers.  In  many  coun- 
tries the  mallet  and  the  pick,  or  poinUroUe  (called  in  German,  Schegeland  Eisen),  disposed 
in  a  Saint  Andrew*s  cross,  are  the  badge  of  miners,  and  are  engraved  on  their  buttons, 
and  on  every  thing  belonging  to  mines. 

Several  of  the  enterprises  executed  in  mines,  or  in  subserviency  to  them,  merit  a 
dUtinguished  rank  among  the  history  of  human  labours.  Several  mines  are  worked  to 
«  depth  of  more  than  600  yards,  some  even  to  a  thousand  yards  below  the  surface  of  the 
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soil.  A  great  numy  descend  beneath  the  level  of  the  ocean ;  and  a  few  even  extend 
under  its  billows,  and  are  separated  from  them  by  a  thin  partition  of  rock,  which  allows 
their  noise,  and  tbe  rolling  of  the  pebbles,  to  be  heard. 

In  1 792,  there  was  opened,  at  Valenciana,  in  Mexico,  an  octagonal  pit,  fiilly  7|  yards 
wide,  destined  to  have  a  depth  of  560  yards,  to  occupy  23  years  in  digging,  and  to  cost 
240,000/. 

The  great  drainage  gallery  of  the  mines  of  Clausthal,  in  the  Hartz,  is  1 1,377  yards,  or 
6^  miles  long,  and  passes  upwards  of  300  yards  below  the  church  of  Clausthal.  Its 
excavation  lasted  from  the  year  1777  till  1800,  and  cost  about  66,000?.  Several  other 
galleries  of  efflux  might  also  be  adduced,  as  remarkable  for  their  great  length  and  ex- 
pense of  formation. 

The  coal  and  iron  mines  subservient  to  the  iron  works  of  Mr.  Crawshay,  at  Merthyr- 
Tydvil,  in  Wales,  have  given  birth  to  the  establishment  interiorly  and  above  ground, 
of  iron  railways,  whose  total  length,  many  years  ago,  was  upwards  of  100  English 
miles. 

The  carriage  of  the  coal  extracted  from  the  mines  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newcastle 
to  their  points  of  embarkation^  is  executed  almost  entirely,  both  under  ground  and  on 
the  surfiuse,  on  iron  railways,  possessing  an  extent  of  upwsrds  of  500  miles. 

There  is  no  species  of  labour  which  calls  for  so  great  a  development  of  power  as  that 
of  mines ;  and  accordingly,  it  may  be  doubted  if  man  has  ever  constructed  machines  so 
powerful  as  those  which  axe  now  employed  for  the  working  of  some  mineral  excavations. 
Ilie  waters  of  several  mines  of  Cornwall  are  pumped  out  by  means  of  steam  engines, 
whose  force  is  equivalent,  in  some  instances,  to  the  simultaneous  action  of  many  hun- 
dred horses. 

Mines,  Gekxral  Summary  op. 

Mines  may  be  divided  into  three  great  classes :  1.  Mines  in  the  geological  formations 
anterior  to  the  coal  strata ;  2.  Mines  in  the  secondary  formations ;  3.  Mines  in  alluvial 
districts. 

The  first  are  opened,  for  the  most  part,  upon  veins,  masses,  and  metalliferous  beds. 

Tlie  second,  on  strata  of  combustibles,  as  coal ;  and  metalliferous  or  salifcrous  beds. 

The  last,  on  deposits  of  metallic  ores,  disseminated  in  clays,  sands,  and  other  alluvial 
matters,  usually  superior  to  the  chalk ;  and  even  of  fiu*  more  recent  formation. 

The  mines  of  these  three  classes,  placed,  for  the  most  part,  in  very  different  physical 
localities*  differ  no  less  relatively  to  the  mode  of  working  them,  and  their  mechanical 
treatment,  than  in  a  geological  point  of  view. 

MINES  or  rOEMATIOKS  AKTERIOR  TO  THE  COAL. 

These  mines  are  situated  in  a  few  mountainous  regions,  and  their  whole  amount 
forms  but  a  small  portion  of  the  surfiice  of  the  earth.  The  most  remarkable  of  these 
are  •  —  Tlie  Cordilleras  of  South  America ;  the  mountains  of  Hungary ;  the  Altayan 
mountains ;  the  Ural  mountains ;  the  Vosges  and  the  Black  Forest ;  the  Harz,  and  the 
east  of  Germany;  the  centre  of  France;  the  north  of  Portugal,  and  the  adjacent 
portions  of  Spain  ;  Britanny  ;  the  corresponding  coasts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ; 
th«  north  of  Europe ;  the  Alleghany  chain ;  the  soitth  of  Spain ;  tlie  Pyrenees ;  the 
Alps;  the  schistose  districts  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Ardennes;  the  cal- 
careous mountains  of  England  and  of  Daouria. 

MIMKS  OP  THE  CORDILLERAS  OP  SOUTB  AMERICA. 

Few  r^ons  are  so  celebrated  for  their  mineral  wealth  as  the  great  chain  which, 
under  the  name  of  the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes,  skirts  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  ocean, 
from  the  land  of  the  Patagonians  to  near  the  north-west  point  of  the  American  con- 
tinent Who  has  not  heard  of  the  mines  of  Mexico  and  Potosi  ?  The  mineral  wealth 
of  Peru  has  passed  into  a  proverb. 

The  most  important  mines  of  the  Cordilleras  are  those  of  silver ;  but  several  of  gold, 
mercury,  copper,  and  lead,  have  likewise  been  opened.  These  mountains  are  not 
equally  metalliferous  in  their  whole  extent.  The  workings  occur  associated  in  a  small 
number  of  districts  &r  distant  from  each  other. 

In  the  Andes  of  Chili,  particularly  in  the  province  of  Coquimbo,  some  silver  mines 
are  explored,  which  afibrd  chiefiy  ores  of  an  earthy  or  ferruginous  nature^  mingled  with 
imperceptible  portions  of  ores  with  a  silver  base^  known  there  under  the  name  of  Pacoa. 
The  same  province  presents  also  copper  mines  of  considerable  importance,  from  which 
are  extracted  native  copper,  orange  oxide  of  copper,  carbonate  of  copper  (malachite), 
and  copper  pyrites,  associated  with  some  muriate  of  copper.  In  a  few  mines,  masses 
of  native  copper  of  extraordinary  magnitude  have  been  found. 

The  second  metalliferous  region  of  the  Andes  occurs  between  the  2 1st  and  1 5th 
degrees  of  south  latitude.     It  includes  the  celebrated  mountain  of  Potosi,  situated  in 
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nemrly  the  20th  degree  of  south  latitude,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  chain,  and  several 
other  districts  liketrise  very  rich,  which  extend  principally  towards  the  north-west,  as 
fkr  as  the  two  banks  of  the  lake  Titicaco,  and  even  beyond  it,  through  a  total  length  of 
nearly  150  leagues.  All  these  districts,  which  formerly  depended  on  Peru,  were 
united  in  1778,  to  the  government  of  Buenos  Ayrcs.  The  mines  of  Poto&i  were  dis- 
covered in  1 545,  and  have  furnished  since  that  period  till  our  days,  a  body  of  silver 
which  M.  Humboldt  values  at  230,000,000?.  sterling.  The  first  years  were  the  most 
productive.  At  that  time  ores  were  often  found  which  afforded  from  40  to  45  per 
cent,  of  silver.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  average  richness  of 
the  ores  does  not  exceed  above  from  3  to  4  parts  in  10,000.  These  ores  are  therefore 
very  poor  at  tlic  present  day ;  they  have  diminished  in  richness  in  proportion  as  the 
excavations  have  become  deeper.  But  the  total  product  of  the  mines  has  not  diminished 
in  the  same  proportion ;  abundance  of  ore  having  made  up  for  its  poverty.  Hence,  if 
the  mountain  of  Potosi  is  not,  as  formerly,  the  richest  deposit  of  ore  in  the  world, 
it  may,  however,  be  still  placed  immediately  after  the  famous  vein  of  Guanaxuato. 
The  ore  lies  in  veins  in  a  primitive  clay  state,  which  composes  the  principal  mass  of  the 
mountain,  and  is  covered  by  a  bed  of  clay  porphyry.  This  rock  crowns  the  summit, 
giving  it  the  form  of  a  basaltic  hill.  The  veins  are  very  numerous ;  several,  near  their 
outcrop,  were  almost  wholly  composed  of  sulphuret  of  silver,  antimoniated  sulphuret 
of  silver,  and  native  silver.  Others  which  offered  near  the  surface  merely  sulphuret  of 
tin,  became  richer  as  they  descende<l.  In  1790,  seven  copper  mines  were  known  in 
the  vice-royalty  of  Buenos  Ayres,  seven  of  lead,  and  two  of  tin ;  the  last  being  merely 
washings  <i  sands  found  near  the  river  Oraro. 

On  the  opposite  flank  of  the  chain,  in  a  low,  desert  plain,  entirely  destitute  of  water, 
which  adjoins  the  harbour  of  Iquiqua,  and  forms  a  part  of  Peru,  occur  the  silver  mines 
of  Huant^jaya,  celebrated  for  the  immense  masses  of  native  silver,  which  have  been 
sometimes  found  in  them.     In  1758,  one  was  discovered  weighing  eight  cwts. 

M.  Humboldt  quotes  40  cantons  of  Peru  as  being  at  the  present  day  most  famous 
for  their  subterranean  explorations  of  silver  and  gold.  Those  of  gold  are  found  in  the 
provinces  of  Huaailas  and  Patas ;  the  silver  is  chiefly  fumi^ed  by  the  districts  of 
Huantajaya,  Pasca,  and  Chota,  which  far  surpass  the  others  in  the  abundance  of 
their  ores. 

The  silver  mines  of  the  district  of  Pasco  are  situated  about  30  or  40  leagues  north  of 
Lima,  in  10^  degrees  of  south  latitude,  4400  yards  above  the  sea-level,  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Cordilleras,  and  near  the  sources  of  the  river  Anuizons.  They  were  dis- 
covered in  1630.  These  mines,  and  especially  those  of  Cero  of  Yaiiricocha,  are  actually 
the  richest  in  all  Peru.  The  ore  is  an  earthy  mass  of  a  red  colour,  contiuning  much 
iron,  mingled  with  particles  of  native  silver,  horn  silver,  &c.,  constituting  what  they  call 
Paeoi,  At  first  nothing  but  these  paeos  was  collected ;  and  much  gray  copper  and 
antimoniated  sulphuret  of  silver  were  thrown  among  the  rubbish.  The  mean  product 
of  all  the  ores  is  -^ ;  or  an  ounce  and  ^  per  cwt ;  although  some  occur  which 
yield  30  or  40  per  cent.  These  rich  deposits  do  not  seem  to  be  extended  to  a  great 
depth;  they  have  not  been  pursued  farther  than  130  yards,  and  in  the  greater  part  of 
the  workings  only  to  from  85  to  45.  Forty  years  ago,  these  mines,  which  produced  nearly 
2,000,000  of  piastres  annually,  were  the  worst  worked  in  all  South  America.  The  soil 
seemed  as  if  riddled  with  an  immense  number  of  pits,  placed  without  any  order.  The 
drainage  of  the  waters  was  efTected  by  the  manual  labour  of  men,  and  was  extremely 
expensive.  In  1816,  some  Europeans,  among  whom  were  several  miners  from  Corn- 
wall, mounted  several  high-pressure  steam  engines,  imported  from  England,  which 
introduced  a  considerable  improvement  in  the  workings. 

Tlie  mines  of  the  province  of  Chota  are  situated  in  about  seven  degrees  of  south  lati- 
tude. Tlie  principal  ones  arc  those  of  Gualcayoe,  near  Mecuicampa,  discovered  in  1771 ; 
their  outcrop  occurs  at  the  height  of  4500  yards  above  the  sea ;  the  city  of  Mecui- 
campa  itself  has  4000  yards  of  elevation,  that  is,  higher  than  the  highest  sunmiits  of  the 
Pyrenees.  The  climate  is  hence  very  cold  and  uncomfortable.  The  ore  is  a  mixture 
of  sulphuret  of  silver  and  antimoniated  sulphuret,  with  native  silver.  It  constitutes 
veins  of  which  the  upper  portion  is  formed  of  paeos,  and  they  sometimes  traverse  a 
limestone  and  sometimes  a  hornstone,  which  occurs  in  subordinate  beds.  The  annual 
produce  of  the  mines  is  67,000  marcs  of  silver,  according  to  Humboldt 

In  the  districts  of  Huaailas  and  Pataz,  which  are  at  a  little  distance  from  the  former 
two,  gold  mines  are  worked.  This  met-d  is  extracted  chiefly  from  the  veins  of  quartz, 
which  run  across  the  primitive  schistose  mountains.  The  district  of  Huaailas  contains 
besides  lead  mines.     Peru  possesses,  moreover,  some  mines  of  copper. 

l^e  quicksilver  mine  of  Huancavelica,  the  only  important  mine  of  this  species  which 
has  been  worked  in  the  New  World,  occurs  on  the  eastern  flank  of  the  Andes  of  Peru, 
in  13  degrees  of  south  latitude,  at  upwards  of  6000  yards  above  the  level  of  the  s^  It 
does  not  seem  refurrible  to  the  same  class  of  deposits  with  the  mines  hitherto  mentioned. 
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Indications  of  mercurial  deposits  have  been  obsenred  in  sereral  other  points  of  the  Andes 
of  Northern  Peru,  and  of  the  south  of  New  Granada. 

Lastly*  mines  of  sal-gem  are  known  to  exist  in  Peru,  especially  near  the  silver  minea 
of  Huantiyaya. 

On  receding  from  the  district  of  Cbota,  the  Cordilleras  are  very  indifferently  stored 
with  metallic  wealth,  to  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  and  even  far  beyond  it.  The  kingdom 
of  New  Granada  ofl^  but  a  very  small  number  of  silver  mines.  There  are  some  auri- 
ferous veins  in  the  province  of  Antioquia,  and  in  the  mountains  of  Gnamoco.  The  pro- 
rince  of  Caracas  the  mountains  of  which  may  be  considered  as  a  ramification  of  the 
Cordilleras,  presents  at  Aroa  a  copper  mine  which  furnishes  annually  fipom  700  to  800 
metric  quintals  (1400  to  1600  cwt)  of  this  metal.  Pinally,  we  may  state  in  passing, 
that  there  is  a  very  abundant  salt  mine  at  Zipaquira,  in  the  province  of  Santa  Fd, 
and  that  between  this  point  and  the  province  of  Santa- F^-de- Bogota,  a  stratum  of  coal 
occurs  at  the  extraordinary  height  of  2700  yards. 

Although  Mexico  presents  a  great  variety  of  localities  of  ores,  almost  the  only  ones 
worked  are  those  of  silver.  Nearly  the  whole  of  these  mines  are  situated  on  the  back 
or  the  flanks  of  the  Cordilleras,  especially  to  the  west  of  the  chain,  nearly  at  the  height 
of  the  great  table  land  which  traverses  this  region  of  the  globe,  or  a  Uttle  below  its 
level  in  the  chaina  which  divide  it  They  lie  in  general  between  2000  and  SOOO  yards 
above  the  sea ;  a  very  considerable  elevation,  which  is  &vourable  to  their  prosperity, 
becanse  in  this  latitude  there  exists  at  that  height  a  mean  temperature  mild,  salubrious, 
and  most  propitious  to  agriculture.  There  were  at  the  time  of  Humboldt's  visit,  from 
4O00  to  5000  deposits  of  ore  exploited.  The  workings  constituted  SOOO  distinct  mines, 
which  were  distributed  round  500  head  quarters  or  BmUs.  These  mines  are  not,  how- 
ever, uniformly  spread  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  Cordilleras.  They  may  be  consi- 
dered as  forming  eight  groups,  which  altogether  do  not  include  a  greater  space  than 
12,000  square  leagues ;  via.  hardly  more  than  the  tenth  part  of  the  surface  of  Mexico^ 

These  eight  groups  are,  in  proceeding  from  south  to  north, 

1 .  The  group  of  Ocumaea,  situated  in  the  province  of  this  name  at  the  southern  extre- 
mity of  Mexico  properly  so  called,  towards  the  17th  degree  of  north  latitude.  Besides 
silvcsr  mines,  it  contains  the  only  veins  of  gold  explored  in  Mexico.  These  veins  tra- 
verse gneiss  and  mica-slate. 

2.  The  group  of  Iit$eo.  The  most  part  of  the  mines  which  compose  it  are  situated 
20  or  25  Ingues  to  tlie  south  west  of  Mexico,  towards  the  western  slope  of  the  great 
plateau, 

S.  The  group  of  Biteania,  about  20  leagues  north  east  of  Mexica  It  is  of  moderate 
extent,  but  it  comprehends  the  rich  workings  of  Pachuca,  Real  del  Monte,  and  Moram. 
The  district  of  Rod  del  Monte  contains  only  a  single  principal  vein,  named  Veta  BezU 
ctttuL  of  Real  del  Monte,  in  which  there  are  several  workings ;  it  is,  however,  reckoned 
among  the  richest  of  Mexico. 

4.  The  group  of  Zimapan,  It  is  very  near  the  preceding,  about  40  leagues  north 
west  of  Mexico,  towards  the  eastern  slope  of  tlie  plateau.  Besides  numerous  sOver  mines, 
it  includes  abundant  deposits  of  lead,  and  some  mines  of  yellow  sulphuret  of  arsenic. 

5.  The  Central  group,  of  which  the  principal  point  is  Guanaxvato,  a  city  of  70,000  in- 
habitants, placed  at  its  southern  extremity,  and  60  leagues  N.  N.  W.  of  Mexico.  It 
comprises  among  others  the  famous  mine  districts  of  Guanaxuato,  Catoree,  Zacateca*^ 
Sombrerete ;  the  richest  in  Mexico,  and  which  alone  furnish  more  than  half  of  all  the 
silver  which  this  kingdom  brings  into  circulation. 

The  district  of  Guanaxuato  presents  only  one  main  vein,  called  the  Vela  Madre.  This 
vein  is  enclosed  principally  in  clay-state,  to  whose  beds  it  runs  parallel,  but  occa- 
sionally it  issues  out  of  them  to  intersect  more  modern  rocks.  The  vein  is  composed 
of  quarts,  carbonate  of  lime,  fragments  of  clay  slate,  &c. ;  and  includes  the  sulphurets  of 
iron*  of  lead,  and  of  zinc  in  great  quantities,  some  native  silver,  sulphurel  of  silver,  and 
red  silver  ;  its  power  (thickness  of  the  vein)  is  from  43  to  48  ^ards.  It  is  recognised 
and  worked  throughout  a  length  of  upwards  of  13,000  yards ;  and  contains  19  exploit- 
ations, which  produced  annudly  well  on  to  1,200,000^  in  silver.  One  of  the  explora- 
tions, that  of  Valenciana,  produces  320,000^  ;  being  equal  to  about  one-fifteenth  of  the 
total  product  of  the  3000  mines  of  Mexico.  Since  1764,  the  period  of  its  discovery,  its 
neat  annual  product  has  never  been  less  than  from  two  to  three  millions  of  francs 
(BOfiOOL  to  120,000^.);  and  its  proprietors,  at  first  men  of  little  fortune,  became,  in 
ten  years^  the  richest  individuals  in  Mexico,  and  perhaps  in  the  whole  globe. 

llie  workings  of  this  mine  are  very  extensive,  and  penetrate  to  a  depth  of  550  yards. 
They  employ  a  great  many  laboureis.  ^ 

Tlie  district  of  Zacatecas  presents  in  like  manner  only  a  single  vein  in  grey  wacke ; 
which,  however,  is  the  seat  of  several  workings. 

Tlie  deposits  mined  at  C#torce  are  in  limestone ;  the  mine  called  PurtMima  de  Ca» 
larc€  has  been  explored  to  about  650  yards  in  depth;  and  yielded,  in  1796,  nearly 
220,0001.     Tlierc  are  also  mines  of  antimony  in  the  district  of  Catoree. 
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Towards  the  western  part  of  the  group  of  which  we  are  now  apeaking,  copper  mines 
are  worked  in  the  provinceB  of  ValUdoUd  and  Guadalaiara ;  the  ores  being  chteily  ooiii. 
posed  of  protoxide  of  copper  (orange  oopper),  sulphuret  of  copper,  and  native  copper. 
These  mines  produce  about  2000  metric  quintals  of  copper  annually  (44O^000lbs.  £ng. 
lisb}.  In  the  same  district,  ores  of  tin  are  oollected  in  the  alluvial  soils,  particukrly 
near  Mount  Gigante.  The  concretionary  oxide  of  tin,  so  rare  in  Europe,  is  here  the 
most  common  variety.     This  metal  occurs  also  in  veins. 

The  central  part  of  Mexico  contains  many  indications  of  sulpnuiet  of  mercury  (cin- 
nabar) ;  but  in  1804  it  was  worked  only  in  two  places*  and  to  an  inconsiderable  extent. 

6.  The  group  oftuw  Gattida  is  situated  in  the  province  of  thia  name,  about  100  leagues 
N.  W.  from  Mexico.  It  comprises  the  mines  of  Balanos,  one  of  the  richest  districts. 

7.  The  group  of  Durango  and  Sonora,  in  the  intendancies  of  the  same  name.  It  is 
very  extensive.  The  mines  are  situated  in  part  on  the  table  land,  and  in  part  on  the 
western  slope.     Durango  is  140  leagues  N.  N.  W.  of  Mexico. 

8.  7^e  group  of  Chinuahua.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  town  of  Chinuahua,  situated 
100  leagues  N.  of  Durango.  It  is  exceedingly  extensive,  but  of  little  value ;  and  ter- 
minates at  29^  10'  of  north  latitude. 

Mexico  possesses,  bendes,  several  mines  which  are  not  included  in  the  eight  preceding 
groups.  Thus  the  new  kingdom  of  Leon,  and  the  province  of  New  Saint- Ander,  present 
abundant  nunes  of  lead.     New  Mexico  contains  copper  mines  and  many  others. 

Lastly,  rock  salt  is  mined  in  several  points  of  New  Spain  ;  and  coal  seems  to  occur  in 
New  Mexico. 

The  richness  of  the  different  districts  of  the  eVver  mimee  or  rtalee  is  extremely  unequal. 
Nineteen  twentieths  of  these  reales  do  not  furnish  altogether  more  than  one-twelfth  of 
the  total  producL  This  inequality  is  owing  to  the  excessive  richness  of  some  deposits. 
The  ores  of  Mcxic9  are  principally  veins ;  beds  and  masses  are  rare.  The  veins  traverse 
chiefly,  and  perhaps  only  primitive  and  transition  rocks,  among  which  certain  porphjrrics 
ore  remarked  as  very  rich  in  deposits  of  gold  and  diver.  The  silver  ores  are  mostly 
sulphuret  of  silver,  black  antimoniated  sulphuret  of  rilver,  muriate  of  silver  (homsilver), 
and  gray  copper.  Many  explorations  are  carried  on  in  certain  earthy  ores,  called 
eoOoradoe,  similar  to  the  paeoe  of  Peru.  Lastly,  there  are  ores  of  other  metals,  which 
are  worked  principally,  and  sometimes  exclusively,  for  the  silver  which  they  contain ; 
such  are  the  argentiferous  sulphuret  of  lead,  argentiferous  sulphuret  of  copper,  and 
argentiferous  sulphuret  of  iron. 

Ores  of  very  great  richness  occur  in  Mexico ;  but  the  average  is  only  from  S  to  4 
ounces  per  cwt,  or  from  18  to  25  in  10,000.  There  are  some,  indeed,  whose  estimate 
does  not  exceed  2^  ounces.  Almost  all  the  argentiferous  veins  afford  a  little  gold;  the 
silver  of  Guanaxuato,  for  example,  contains  3^^.  Tlie  enormous  product  of  the  Mexican 
mines  is  to  be  ascribed  rather  to  the  great  fiicility  of  working  them,  and  the  abimdanco 
of  ores,  than  to  their  intrinsic  richness. 

1 'he  art  of  mining  was  little  advanced  in  this  country  at  tlie  period  of  Humboldfs 
journey ;  the  workings  presented  a  combination  of  small  mines,  each  of  which  had  only 
one  aperture  above,  without  any  lateral  communications  between  the  different  shafts. 

Tlie  form  of  these  explorations  was  too  irregular  to  admit  of  their  being  called  workings 
Ay  stept.  The  shafts  and  the  galleries  were  much  too  wide.  Tlie  interior  transport  of 
the  ores  u  generally  effected  on  the  back  of  men ;  rarely  by  mules.  The  machines  for 
raising  the  ore  and  drawing  off  the  water  are  in  general  ill  combined ;  and  the  horse 
gigs  for  setting  them  in  motion  ill  constructed.  Tlie  timbering  of  the  shafts  is  very 
imperfectly  executed ;  the  walled  portions  alone  are  well  done.  There  are  some  galleries 
of  drainage,  but  they  are  too  few,  and  ill  directed.  Latterly,  Englisli  capitalists  and 
miners  have  formed  companies  for  working  the  silver  mines  of  Mexico ;  which  will  pro- 
bably produce  in  time  a  happy  revolution. 

The  silver  ores  of  Spanish  America  are  treated  partly  by  fusion,  and  partly  by  amal- 
gamation, but  more  frequently  by  the  latter  mode ;  hence  the  importation  of  mercury 
forms  there  an  object  of  the  highest  importance,  especially  since  the  quicksilver  mine  of 
Huaneaveliea  fell  in,  and  ceased  to  be  worked.  This  mine  is  the  only  one  in  Spanish 
America  which  bek>ngs  to  the  government.     For  the  modem  state  of  these  mines,  see 

SlLVEK. 

The  following  table  shews,  according  to  M.  de  Humboldt,  what  was  the  annual  pro- 
duct of  the  silver  mines  of  South  America,  at  the  beginning  of  this  century.  It  is 
founded  in  a  great  measure,  upon  official  documents :  — 

Mexico       -         -         -  2,196,140  marcs,  or  537,512  kil.,  worth  :f  4,77 8,000 
Peru  -  -     573,958  140,478  1,250,000 

Buenos- Ayres     -  -     463,098  110,764  984,600 

Chili  -  -       25,957  6,827  060,680 


Total  -  3,259,153  795,581  7,073,280 
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To  complete  our  picture  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  Spanish  America,  it  remains  to 
speak  of  its  principal  gold  mines  ;  but  these  belong  to  a  geological  locality,  alluvial  sands 
and  gravel,  very  different  from  that  of  our  present  objects.  "Die  most  important  of  these 
gold  sands  are  washed  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Cordilleras ;  vis.  in  New  Granada, 
from  the  province  of  Barbacoas,  to  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  to  Chili,  and  even  to  the 
shores  of  the  seas  of  California.  There  are  likewise  some  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Cordilleras,  in  the  high  valley  of  the  river  Amasoos.  The  washings  of  New  Granada 
produce  also  some  platina. 

The  mines,  properly  so  called,  and  the  washings  of  South  America,  furnish,  altogether^ 
42,575  marcs,  or  10,418  kilogrammes  (22,9520  libs.  £ng.}  of  gold,  worth  1,435.720/1 

MINES   OF   HUNGAar. 

The  metallic  mines  of  this  kingdom,  including  those  of  Transylvania,  and  the  Bannat 
of  Temeschwar,  form  four  principal  groups,  which  we  shall  denote  by  the  group  of  the 
N.  W.,  group  of  the  N.  £.,  group  of  the  .£.,  and  group  of  the  S.  £. 

The  group  of  the  N.  W.  embraces  the  districts  of  Schemnits,  Kremnits,  Kcenigsberg, 
Neuhsohl,  and  the  environs  of  Schmcelnitz,  Bethler,  Rosenau,  &e. 

Schemniiz,  a  royal  free  city  of  mines,  and  the  principal  centre  of  the  mines  of  Hun- 
gary, lies  25  leagues  to  the  north  of  Buda,  560  yards  above  the  sea,  in  the  midst  of  a 
small  group  of  mountains  covered  with  forests.  The  most  part  of  these  mountains,  the 
highest  of  which  reaches  an  elevation  of  1130  yards  above  the  ocean,  are  formed  of 
barren  trachytes  (rough  trap  rocks) ;  but  at  their  foot  below  the  trachytie  formation, 
a  formation  is  observed  consisting  of  green-stone  porphyries,  connected  with  syenites, 
passing  into  granite  and  gneiss,  and  including  subordinate  beds  of  mica-slate  and  lime- 
stone.    It  b  in  this  formation  that  all  the  mines  occur. 

It  has  been  long  known  that  the  greenstone  porphyries  of  Schemnitx  have  intimate 
relations  with  the  metalliferous  porphyries  of  South  America.  M.  Beudant,  on  com- 
paring them  with  those  brought  by  M.  de  Humboldt  from  Guauaxuato,  Real  del  Monte, 
&c.,has  recognised  an  identity  in  the  minutest  details  of  colour*  structure,  composition, 
respective  situation  of  the  different  varieties,  and  even  in  the  empirical  character  of 
effervescence  with  acids.  The  metalliferous  rocks  appear  at  Schemniu  only  in  a  space 
of  small  extent,  comprehended  partly  in  a  small  basin,  of  which  the  city  occupies  the 
south  border.  They  are  traversed  by  veins  which,  for  the  most  part,  cut  across  the  stra- 
tification, but  which  also  are  sometimes  obviously  parallel  to  it.  These  veins  are  in 
general  very  powerful ;  their  thickness  amounting  even  to  more  then  40  yards,  but  their 
extent  in  length  seems  to  be  usually  inconsiderable.  They  are  numerous  and  parallel 
to  each  other.  It  appears  that  they  have  no  side  plates  of  vein  stoncg  (»alld)ande$),  but 
that  the  metalliferous  mass  reposes  immediately  on  the  cheeks  or  sections  of  the  rock, 
which  is  usually  more  or  less  altered,  and  includes  always  much  pyrites  near  the  point 
of  contact,  and  even  to  a  distance  of  several  feet.  The  substances  which  constitute  the 
body  of  these  veins,  are  drusy  quarts,  carious  quartz,  ferriferous  carbonate  of  lime,  and 
sulphate  of  barytcs,  with  which  occur  sulphurct  of  silver  mixed  with  native  silver 
containing  more  or  less  gold,  which  is  rarely  in  visible  scales ;  sulphuret  of  silver,  argen- 
tiferous galena,  blende,  copper  and  iron  pji  rites,  &c.  The  sulphuret  of  silver  and  the 
galena  are  the  two  most  important  ore&  Sometimes  these  two  substances  are  insulated, 
sometimes  they  are  mixed  in  different  manners  so  as  to  furnish  ores  of  every  degree  of 
richness,  from  such  as  yield  60  per  cent,  of  silver  down  to  the  poorest  galena.  The  gold 
seldom  occurs  alone ;  it  generally  accompanies  the  silver  in  a  very  variable  proportion, 
which  most  usually  approaches  to  that  of  1  to  SO. 

The  ores  of  Schemnitx  are  all  treated  by  fusion ;  the  poor  galenas  at  the  smelting 
house  of  Scheronits  (bleyhutte),  and  the  resulting  lead  is  sent  as  working  lead  to  the 
smelting  houses  of  Kremnits,  Neusohl,  and  Schernowitz,  whither  all  the  silver  ores 
prepared  in  the  different  spots  of  the  country  are  transported  in  order  to  lie  smelted 

The  mines  of  Schemnitx,  opened  800  years  ago,  have  been  worked  to  a  deptli  of  more 
than  350  yards.  The  explorations  are  in  general  well  conducted.  Excellent  galleries 
of  efflux  have  been  excavated;  the  waters  for  impulsion  are  collected  and  applied 
with  skill.  It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  these  mines  begin  to  declinis  from  the 
state  of  prosperity  in  which  they  stood  several  years  ago;  a  circumstance  to  be  ascribed 
probably  to  the  same  pains  being  no  longer  bestowed  on  the  instruction  of  the  offlccrs 
appointed  to  superintend  them.  Maria  Theresa  established  in  1760,  at  Schemnitx,  a 
school  of  mines.  This  acquired  at  its  origin,  throughout  Europe,  a  great  celebrity^ 
which  it  has  not  been  able  to  maintain. 

Kremnitz  lies  aliout  5  leagues  N.  N.  W.  of  Schemnitz,  in  a  valley  Hanked  on  the 
right  by  a  range  of  bills  formed  of  rocks  quite  analogous  to  the  metalliferous  rocks  of 
Schemnitx.  In  the  midst  of  these  rocks,  veins  are  worked  nearly  similar  to  those  of 
Schemnitz ;  but  the  quartz  which  fonns  their  principal  mass  v  more'  abundant,  and  con- 
tains more  native  gold.   Here  also  are  found  sulphuret  and  liydrosulphuret  of  antimony, 
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which  do  not  occur  at  Schemnitz.  The  metalliferous  district  is  of  very  moderate  extent, 
and  is  surrounded  by  the  trachytic  district  wliich  orerlies  it,  forming  to  the  East  and 
West  considerable  mountains. 

The  city  of  Kremnits  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  f^ce  royal  cities  of  mines  in  Hun- 
gary, It  is  said  that  mines  were  worked  there  CTen  in  the  times  of  the  Romans ;  but 
it  is  the  Germans  who,  since  the  middle  ages,  hare  given  a  great  development  to  these 
exploitations.  There  exists  at  Kremnits  a  Mint-office,  to  which  all  the  gold  and  silver 
of  the  mines  of  Hungary  are  carried  in  order  to  be  parted,  and  where  all  the  chemical 
processes,  such  as  the  fabrication  of  acids,  &c.,  are  carried  on  in  the  large  way. 

About  6  leagues  N.  N.  £.  from  Schemnitz,  on  the  banks  of  the  Gran,  lies  the  little 
village  of  Neusohl,  founded  by  a  colony  of  Saxon  miners.  The  mountains  surrounding 
it  include  mines  very  different  fipom  those  of  which  we  have  been  treating.  At  Herren' 
grand,  2  leagues  from  Neusohl,  greywacke  forms  pretty  lofty  mountains ;  this  rock  is 
covered  by  transition  limestone,  and  is  supported  by  mica  slate.  The  lower  beds  con- 
tain bands  of  copper  ores,  chiefly  copper  pyrites.  The  mica-slate  includes  likewise 
masses  of  ore,  apparently  constituting  veins  in  it.  These  ores  have  been  worked  since 
the  ISth  century.  The  copper  extracted  contains  in  a  hundred  weight  6  ounces  of 
silver. 

Eighteen  or  twenty  leagues  to  the  east  of  Neitcso/i/,  we  meet  with  a  country  very  rich 
in  iron  and  copper  mines,  situated  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bcihler,  Schmoelnitz, 
Einsiedael,  Rosenau,  &c.  Talcose  and  clay  slates  form  the  principal  body  of  the  moun- 
tains here,  along  with  hornblende  rocks.  The  ores  occur  most  usually  in  strata,  lliose 
of  iron,  are  sparry  ore,  and  especially  hydrate  of  iron,  compact  and  in  concretions,  ac- 
companied with  specular  iron  ore.  lliey  give  employment  to  a  great  many  large 
smelting  houses.  Itie  county  of  Gcemar  alone  contains  22  works ;  and  that  of  Zips 
also  a  great  number.  The  copper  mines  lie  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Schmcelnitz 
and  Goelnitz.  The  copper  extracted  contains  about  6  or  7  ounces  of  silver  in  the  hun- 
dred weight.  Near  Zalathna  there  is  a  quicksilver  mine  nearly  inactive ;  and  near 
Rosenau  one  of  antimony. 

To  conclude  our  enumeration  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  this  country,  it  remains  merely 
to  state  that  there  are  opal  mines  in  the  environs  of  Czervenitza,  placed  in  the  trachytic 
conglomerate. 

GROUP  OF  THE  NORTH  XAST,  OR  OP  NAGABAMTA. 

The  mines  of  this  group  lie'  in  a  somewhat  considerable  chain  of  mountains,  which, 
proceeding  from  the  frontiers  of  Buchowina,  where  it  is  united  to  the  Carpathians,  finally 
dissappears  amidst  the  saliferous  sandstones  between  the  Theiii,  Lapoit  and  Nagy  Szamos, 
on  the  northern  fh>ntiers  of  Transylvania.  These  mountains  are  partly  composed  of 
rocks  analogous  to  those  of  Schemnitz,  traversed  by  veins  which  have  much  resemblance 
to  the  veins  of  this  celebrated  spot.  Into  these  veins  a  great  many  mines  have  been 
opened,  the  most  important  of  which  are  those  of  Nagabanya,  Kapnick,  Felsobanya, 
Miszbanya,  Laposbanya,  Olaposbanya,  Ohlalapos.  All  these  mines  produce  gold.  Those 
of  Laposbanya  furnish,  likewise,  argentiferous  galena ;  those  of  Olaposbanya  contain 
copper  and  iron ;  and  those  of  Kapnick  copper.  Realgar  occurs  in  the  mines  of  Felso- 
banya ;  and  orpiroent  in  those  of  Ohlalapos.  Several  of  them  produce  manganese  and 
sulphuret  of  antimony.  Lastly,  towards  the  north,  in  the  county  of  Marmarosh,  lies 
the  important  iron  mine  of  Boneha,  and  on  the  frontiers  of  Buchowina  the  lead  mine 
of  Radna,  in  which  also  much  zinc  ore  occurs. 

The  mines  composing  the  group  of  the  East,  or  of  Ahrudhanya,  occur  almost  all  in  the 
mountains  which  rise  in  the  western  part  of  Transylvania,  between  Lajx>s  and  Maroe,  in 
the  environs  of  Abrudbanya,  M.  Beudant  notices  in  this  region,  limestones,  sandstones, 
trachytes,  basalts,  and  sienite  porphyries,  apparently  quite  analogous  to  the  greenstone 
porphyries  of  Schemnitz.  It  seems  to  be  principally  in  the  latter  rocks  that  the  minus 
forming  the  wealth  of  this  country  occur ;  but  some  of  them  exist  also  in  the  mica- 
slate,  the  greywacke,  and  even  in  die  limestone.  Tlie  principal  mines  are  at  Nagyag, 
Korosbanya,  Vorospatak,  Boitza,  Csertesch,  Fatzbay,  Almo-s,  Porkura,  Butschum,  and 
Stoniscba.  There  are,  in  all,  40  exploitations ;  the  whole  of  which  produce  auriferous 
ores  smelted  at  the  foundry  of  Zalathna.  Tliese  mines  contain  also  copper,  antimony, 
and  manganese,  lliey  are  celebrated  for  their  ieUurium  ore,  which  was  peculiar  to  tliem 
prior  to  the  discovery  of  this  metal  a  few  years  back  in  Norway.  The  auriferous  de- 
posits contained  in  the  greenstone  poqihyry  are  oflen  very  irregular.  The  mines  of 
Nagyag  are  the  richest  and  best  worked.  The  numerous  veins  occur  partly  in  the 
sienite  porphyry,  and  partly  in  the  greywacke.  The  auriferous  ore  is  accompanied  with 
galena,  realgar,  manganese,  iron,  and  zinc.  There  are  iron  mines  in  great  beds  near 
Vayda-Huniad  and  Gyalar.     Some  cobalt  mines  arc  also  noticed. 

The  group  of  the  S.  E.,  or  of  the  Banned  of  Temeschwarf  occurs  in  the  mountains  which 
block  up  the  valley  of  the  Danube  at  Orschova,  through  a  narrow  gorge  of  which  the 
river  escapes.    The  principal  mines  are  at  Omvitza,  Moldawa,  Szaska,  and  Dognaaczka. 
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They  produce  chiefly  argeotiferouB  copper,  yielding  a  mare  of  silver  (nearly  |  pound) 
in  the  hundred  wdght,  with  occasionally  a  little  gold.  Ores  of  lead,  line,  and  iron, 
are  also  met  with.  The  mines  are  famous  for  their  beautiful  specimens  of  blue  car- 
bonate of  copper,  and  Tarious  other  minerals.  The  mine  of  Moldswa  affords  likewise 
orpiment.  These  metallic  deposits  lie  in  beos  and  ▼eins ;  the  former  occurring  parti- 
cularly between  the  mica-slate  and  the  limestone,  or  sometimes  between  the  limestone 
and  the  sienite  porphyry.  Well  defined  veins  also  are  known  to  exist  in  the  sienite 
and  the  mica-slate.  The  Bannat  poBOomca  moreover  important  iron-mines  at  Dom- 
Wawa  and  Ruchersberg;  near  Dombrawa  eulphuret  of  mercury  is  found.  Cobalt 
mines  occur  likewise  in  these  regions. 

The  mines  constituting  the  four  groups  now  described  are  not  the  sole  metallic 
mines  possessed  by  Hungary.  A  few  others,  but  generally  of  little  importance,  are 
scattereid  over  different  parts  of  this  kingdom.  Several  have  been  noticed  in  the 
portion  of  the  Caxx>athians  which  separates  Transylvania  from  Moldavia  and  Wallachia. 
Their  principal  object  u  the  exploration  of  some  singular  deposits  of  galena. 

Besides  the  mines  just  noticed,  Hungary  contains  some  coal  mines,  numerous  mines 
oC  rock-salt,  and  sevmd  deposits  of  golden  sands  situated  chiefly  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,  the  Marosch,  and  the  Nera. 

The  mines  of  the  kingdom  of  Hungary  produce  annually,  according  to  M.  Heron  de 
Villefosse,  5218  marcs,  or  2810  pounds  English  of  gold,  worth  175,9161  {  and  about 
85,000  marcs,  or  45,767  pounds  of  silver,  worth  186,1  S2iL  The  mines  of  Transylvania 
furnish  nearly  the  half  of  the  whole  quantity  of  gold,  and  one  seventeenth  of  tlie  silver 
now  stated.  The  other  mines  of  Europe  produce  together  nearly  twice  as  much  silver, 
but  merely  a  few  marcs  of  gold.  Hungary  affords  besides  from  18  to  20  thousand 
metric  quintals  (about  4,000,000  libs.  Eng. )  of  copper  annually,  and  a  great  deal  of 
iron. 

From  these  mines  proceed  likewise  from  3000  to  4000  metric  quintals  (660,000  to 
880,000  libs.  £.)  of  lead ;  a  quantity  not  more  than  is  needed  by  the  refining-houses 
for  the  ores  of  silver  and  gold. 

XIKXS  OF  THX  ALTATAN  XOUKTAIVS. 

At  the  western  extremity  of  the  chun  of  the  Altayan  mountuns,  which  separate 
Siberia  from  Chinese  Tartary,  there  exists  a  number  of  metalliferous  veins,  in  which 
several  important  workings  have  been  established  since  the  year  1742.  They  con- 
stitute the  locality  of  the  mines  of  Koly  wan ;  the  richest  in  the  precious  metals  of 
the  three  districts  of  this  kind  existbg  in  Siberia. 

These  mines  are  opened  up  in  the  schistose  formations  which  surround  to  the  N.  and 
W.  and  to  the  S.  W.  the  western  declivity  of  the  high  granitic  chain,  firom  which  they  are 
separated  by  formations  consisting  of  other  primitive  rocks.  These  schisto  alternate  in 
some  points  with  quartaose  rocks,  called  by  M.  Renovantx  horastone,  and  with  lime- 
stone. They  are  covered  by  a  limestone,  replete  with  ammonites.  The  metalliferous 
r^ion  forms  a  semicircle,  (^  which  the  first  lof^y  mountains  occupy  the  centre. 

The  moat  important  exploration  of  this  country  is  the  silver  mine  of  ZmM,  or 
Zmeinogarsk,  in  German  Schlangenberg,  situated  to  the  N.  W.  of  the  high  mountains 
in  51°  9'  25'  N.  L.  and  79°  49'  50^'  long,  east  of  Paris.  It  is  opened  on  a  great 
vein,  which  contains  argentiferous  native  gold,  auriferous  native  silver,  sulphuret  of 
ulver,  homsilver,  gray  copper,  sulphuret  of  copper,  green  and  blue  carbonated  copper, 
red  oxide  of  copper,  copper  pyrites,  sulphuret  of  letid,  and  great  masses  of  testaceous 
arsenic  slightly  argentiflbrous.  There  occur  likewise  sulphuret  of  sine,  iron  pyrites, 
and  sometimes  arsenical  pyrites.  The  gangues  (vein  stones)  of  these  different  ores  are 
sulphate  of  baryta,  carbonate  of  lime,  quarts,  but  nurely  fluate  of  lime.  The  principal 
vein,  which  is  of  great  power,  has  been  traced  through  a  length  of  several  hundred 
fathoms,  and  to  a  depth  of  no  less  than  96  fothoms.  In  its  superior  portion,  it  has  an 
inclination  of  about  50  degrees ;  but  lower  down  it  becomes  nearly  vertical.  Its  roof 
is  always  formed  of  day-slate.  On  the  floor  of  the  vein,  the  slate  alternates  with  horn- 
atone.  This  vein  pushes  out  branches  in  several  directions ;  it  is  intersected  by  barren 
veins,  and  presents  successive  stages  of  different  richness.  The  first  years  were  the 
most  productive.  The  German  miners  employed  subsequently  by  the  Russian  govern- 
ment have  introduced  regularity  into  the  workings ;  and  have  excavated  a  gallery  of 
efflux  585  fathoms  long. 

The  most  important  of  the  other  silver  mines  of  this  department  are  those  of  Tchere- 
panofski,  3  leagues  S.  £.  of  Zmeof ;  those  of  Smenofski,  10  leagues  S.  £. ;  those  of 
Nioolaiski,  20  leagues  to  the  S.  S.  W. ;  and  of  Philipofski,  90  leagues  S.  E.  of  the 
same  place.  The  last  mine  lies  on  the  extreme  frontier  of  Chinese  Tartary.  It  is  not 
known  whether  the  southern  slope  of  the  Altaic  chain  within  the  Chinese  territories, 
contains  metalliferous  deposits. 

The  ores  extracted  from  these  different  mines  yield  on  an  average  per  quintal  an. 
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ounce  of  lilver,  which  contains  S  per  cent  of  gold.  Their  ftnniud  product  wm  toirards 
1786,  eooording  to  M.  Patrin,  SOOO  marcs,  or  1615  libs,  avoirdupob  of  gold>  worth 
101,151/. ;  and  60,000  marcs,  or  SI,OSO  libs,  aroird.  of  silTer,  worth  130,5201. 

Tlie  precious  metals  are  not  the  sole  product  of  this  mineral  district.  There  is  an 
important  eopper-mine  15  leagues  N.  W.  of  Zm^of,  in  a  chain  of  hills  formed  of  gra- 
nitio  rocks,  schists,  porphyries,  and  shell -limestone,  graduating  into  the  plain.  The 
▼cin  presents  copper  pyrites,  sulphuret  of  copper,  and  natiTo  copper,  disseminated  in 
argillaceous  substances,  more  or  leas  ferruginous,  and  of  dilfcrent  degrees  of  hardness. 
This  mine,  which  bears  the  name  of  Aleiski-Loktefski,  furnished  annually  at  the  date 
of  1782,  1500  quintals  (metric),  or  330,000  libs,  avoiid.  of  copper,  which  was  coined 
into  money  in  the  country  itsel£ 

At  Tchakirskoy,  on  the  banks  of  the  'Itehariach,  towards  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  roeuUiierous  semicircle,  menticmed  above,  there  is  a  mine  of  argentiferous  copper 
and  lead,  opened  in  a  Terr  large  but  extremely  short  vein.  Besides  the  lead  and 
copper  ores,  including  a  little  silver,  this  mine  affords  a  great  quantity  of  calamine 
(carbonate  of  sine),  which  forms  .occasionally  fine  stalactites  of  a  white  or  green  colour. 

The  northern  flank  of  the  Alut  mountains  presents  few  mines.  Some  veins  of 
copper  exist  2000  leagues  east  of  Zm&>f,  near  the  spot  where  the  river  Janissei  issues 
from  the  Salanean  mountains,  which  are  a  prolongation  of  the  AlUyan  chain. 

There  is  no  lead-mine,  properly  so  called,  in  the  Alul  mountains.  Almost  all  the 
lead  which  is  required  for  the  treatment  of  the  silver  and  gold  ores  is  obtained  from  the 
department  of  Nertchinsk,  situated  700  leagues  off*,  on  the  borders  of  the  river  ^moiir. 

The  first  smelting«house  erected  in  this  district  was  in  the  middle  of  the  metalliferous 
region  at  JCb/ywaa,  the  place  from  which  it  takes  its  name.  It  has  been  suppressed  on 
account  of  the  dearth  of  wood  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mines.  The  principal  exist- 
ing foundry  is  that  of  Bomaoul  on  the  Ob»  50  leagues  north  of  Zm^oC 

MlirXS  or  TBI   UftAL   XOUITTAIMS. 

This  chain  of  mountains,  which  begins  on  the  coasts  of  the  icy  sea,  and  terminates 
in  the  50th  degree  of  latitude  amidst  the  steppes  of  the  Kerguigy  after  having  formed, 
through  an  extent  of  more  than  40  leagues,  the  natural  limit  between  Europe  and 
Asia,  contains  very  rich  and  very  remarkable  deposits  of  metallic  ores,  which  have 
given  rise  to  important  mines  of  iron,  copper,  and  gold.  These  explorations  are 
situated  on  the  two  slopes,  but  chiefly  on  tlie  one  that  looks  to  Asia,  from  the  environs 
of  Ekaterinbourg  to  about  120  or  130  leagues  north  of  that  city.  They  constitute  the 
department  of  the  mines  of  Ekaterinbourg,  one  of  the  three  belonging  to  Siberia. 

The  copper-mines  are  pretty  numerous,  and  lie  almost  wholly  on  the  oriental  slope 
of  the  chiun.  They  are  opened  into  vrins  of  a  very  peculiar  nature,  and  which 
although  very  poweifril  at  the  surface,  do  not  extend  to  any  considerable  depth.  These 
veins  are  in  general  filled  with  argillaceous  matters,  penetrated  with  red  oxide  of  copper, 
and  mingled  with  green  and  blue  carbonated  copper,  sulphuret  of  copper,  and  native 
copper.     The  most  important  workings  are  those  of  T\iuriiuki  and  GonmechafMhi. 

The  first  are  situated  1 20  leagues  north  of  Ekaterinbourg,  towards  the  60th  degree 
of  N.  latitude,  at  the  eastern  base  of  the  Uralian  mountains,  near  the  banks  of  the  Touria. 
They  amount  to  three,  opened  in  the  same  vein,  which  turns  round  an  angle  presented 
by  the  chain  in  this  place.  The  ground  is  composed  of  a  porphyry  with  a  homstone 
basis,  of  clay-slate,  and  of  a  white  or  grayish  limestone,  which  form  the  roof  and  floor 
of  the  vein.  The  ore  yields  from  18  to  20  per  cent.,  and  these  mines  produced  annu- 
ally in  1786,  10,000  metric  quintals  (2,200,000  libs  avoird.)  of  copper. 

The  mine  of  Goumeoheftki  lies  12  or  15  leagues  S.  W.  of  Ekaterinbourg,  near  a 
lake  bordered  by  primitive  mountains,  which  form  in  this  region  the  axis  of  the  chain 
of  the  Urals.  This  mine  is  celebrated  for  the  beautiful  malachites  that  occur  in  it. 
It  has  furnished  almost  all  the  fine  specimens  of  this  substance  employed  In  jeweller}-. 
The  vein,  of  which  the  sides  are  Mlcareous,  is  vertical,  and  runs  north  and  south. 
It  does  not  sink  deeper  than  about  SO  yards,  and  is  filled  with  a  species  of  coarse 
pudding-stone,  composed  of  masses  of  primitive  rocks.  The  ore  yields  from  3  to  4 
per  cent,  of  copper,  and  the  mine  furnished  about  the  year  1786,  4,400,000  libs,  avoird. 
of  this  metal  per  annum. 

The  beds  of  iron  ore  occur  generally  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  axis  of  the 
central  chain.  Those  of  the  western  slope  lie  sometimes  in  a  gray  compact  limestone, 
which  contains  entroehi  and  other  petrifiictions,  and  whose  geological  age  has  not  been 
ascertained,  but  it  appears  to  be  much  more  modem  than  the  rocks  of  the  central  chaui. 
Both  the  one  and  the  other  seem  to  form  large  veins,  which  extend  little  in  depth,  or 
rather  fill  irregular  and  sliallow  cavities.  The  most  common  ore  is  the  hydrate  of  iron 
(bog  ore),  hematite,  or  compact  iron  ore,  sometimes  mixed  or  accompanied  with 
hydrate  of  manganese,  and  occasionally  with  ores  of  sine,  copper,  and  lead.  Black  oxide 
of  iron,  possessing  magnetic  polarity,  likewise  frequently  occurs,  particularly  in  the 
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mines  of  the  eastern  slope,  on  which,  in  fact,  entire  mountains  of  loadstone  repose.  All 
thciie  ores,  mixed  with  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  clay  differently  coloured,  are 
worked  by  open  quarries,  and  most  usually  without  using  gunpowder,  or  even  iron 
wedges.  They  yield  rarely  less  than  50  or  60  per  cent.,  and  keep  in  action  numerous 
smelting- houses  situated  on  the  two  flanks  of  the  chain ;  the  oldest  of  them  hare  been 
established  since  1628,  but  the  greater  number  date  oidy  from  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century.  The  most  celebrated  mines  are  those  of  BaUfodat  and  iCesifcafiar,  situated  on  the 
eastern  slope  from  30  to  50  leagues  north  of  Ekaterinbotay,  In  the  foundries  of  the 
eastern  slope,  anchors,  cannons,  bullets,  &c  are  fabricated;  and  in  the  whole  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  bar  iron.  The  products  of  the  works  on  the  western  aide  are 
directly  embarked  on  the  different  feeders  of  the  Volga,  from  which  they  are  at  no 
great  distance.  Those  of  the  eastern  slope  are  transported  during  winter  on  sledges  to 
the  same  feeder  streams,  after  crossing  the  least  elevated  passages  of  the  Urals. 

The  quantity  of  materials  fiJ^ricated  by  the  iron  works  of  both  slopes,  atnounted 
annually,  towards  the  year  1790,  to  more  than  11,000,000  libs,  avoird.  Tliis  country 
is  peculiarly  fiiTOured  by  nature  for  this  species  of  industry;  for  vast  deposits  of  excel- . 
lent  iron  ores  occur  surrounded  by  immense  forests  of  firs»  pines,  and  birches ;  woods, 
whose  charcoal  is  excellently  adapted  to  the  &brication  of  iron. 

The  copper-mines  of  the  Uralian  mountains,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  iron  mines 
and  foundries^  form  a  portion  of  the  properties  of  some  individuals,  who  may  be 
instanced  as  among  the  richest  in  Europe.  The  Russian  government  has  neglected  no 
opportunity  of  promoting  these  enterprizes.  It  has  established  at  Tourinsky  a  con- 
siderable colony,  and  at  Irbitz  a  &ir  which  has  become  celebrated. 

There  is  only  one  gold  mine  in  the  Ural  mountains,  that  of  Beresof,  situated  three 
leagues  N.  £.  of  Ekaterinbourg,  at  the  foot  of  the  Urals,  on  the  Asiatic  side.  It  is 
famous  for  the  chroraate  of  lead,  or  red  lead  ore,  discovered  there  in  1776,  and  worked 
in  the  foUo^ng  years,  as  also  for  some  rare  varieties  of  minerals.  The  ore  of  Beresof 
is  a  cavernous  hydrate  of  iron  (bog  ore),  presenting  here  and  there  aome  small  striated 
cubes  of  hepatic  iron,  and  occasionally  some  pyrites.  It  contains  5  parts  of  native 
gold  in  100,000.  This  deposit  appears  to  have  a  great  analogy  with  the  deposits  of 
iron  ore  of  the  same  region.  It  constitutes  a  large  vein,  runalng  from  N.  to  S., 
encased  in  a  formation  of  cneiss,  hornblende  schists,  and  serpentine,  and  which  does  not 
appear  to  dip  to  any  considerable  depth.  It  becomes  poor  in  proportion  to  its  distance 
from  the  surface.  Tlie  exploitation,  which  is  in  the  open  air,  has  dug  down  25  yards  ; 
having  been  carried  on  since  the  year  1726.  The  gold  is  extracted  from  the  ore  by 
stamping  and  washing.  In  1786.  500  marcs  were  collected;  but  the  preceding  years 
had  furnished  only  200,  because  they  then  worked  further  firom  the  surface.  German 
miners  were  called  in  to  direct  the  operations.  On  some  points  of  the  Ural  mountains, 
and  the  neighbouring  countries,  deposits  of  an  auriferous  clay  have  been  noticed ;  but 
they  have  not  hitherto  been  worked. 

Beds  of  chromate  of  iron  have  also  been  discovered  in  these  mountains. 

The  beautiful  plates  of  mica,  well  known  in  mineral  cabinets,  and  even  in  commerce, 
under  the  name  of  Muscovy  talc,  or  Russian  mica,  come  from  the  Urals.  There  are 
explorations  for  them  near  the  lake  Tschebarkoul,  on  the  eastern  flank  of  this  chain. 
From  the  same  canton  there  is  exported  a  very  white  clay,  apparently  a  ka<din, 

25  leagues  north  of  Ekaterinbourg,  near  the  town  of  Mourzinsk,  there  occur  in  a 
graphic  granite,  numerous  veins,  containing  amethysts,  several  varieties  of  beryl,  eme- 
ralds, topazes,  &C. 

Table  of  the  production  of  the  Russian  Mines  during  the  years  1830,  1831,  1832, 
1833,  and  1834 ;  by  M.  Teploffj  one  of  their  Officers. 


Substances. 

1830. 

1631. 

183S. 

1833. 

1834.        ! 

ka. 

Ml. 

Ul. 

kff. 

*i7. 

Gold       - 

6,260 

6,582 

6,916 

6;706 

6,626 

Hatinum 

1,742 

1,767 

1,907 

1,919 

1,695 

Auriferous  silver 

20,974 

21,563 

21,454 

20,552 
(3) 
3,387,252 

20,666 

Copper  - 

8.860,696 

3,904,533 

S,620>201 

? 

Lead      -         - 

698,478 

792,935 

688,351 

716,500 
(3) 

? 

Cast  iron 

182,721,274 

180,043,730 
(2) 

162,480,224 

159,118,372 

? 

Salt    - 

342,240,893 

282,821,358 

372,776,283 

491,862,299 

? 

Coal       - 

7,863,642 

9,774,9d8 

6,596,034 

8.227,528 

? 

Naphtha 

.  4,253,000 

4,253,000 

4,253,000 

4,253,000 

? 
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Those  mountains  contain  several  centres  of  exploration  of  argentiferous  ores  of  lead 
and  copper,  iron  ores,  and  some  mines  of  manganese  and  anthracite. 

At  the  Ootx-aiix-mtne*,  department  of  the  Vosges,  a  vein  of  argentiferous  lead  has 
been  worked,  which  next  to  the  veins  of  Spanish  America,  is  one  of  the  greatest  known. 
It  is  several  fathoms  thick,  and  has  been  traced  and  mined  through  an  extent  of  more 
than  a  league.  It  is  partly  filled  with  debris,  among  which  occurs  some  argentiferous 
galena.  It  contains  also  phosphate  of  lead,  antimoniated  sulphuret  of  silver,  &e. 
It  runs  firom  N.  to  S.  nearly  parallel  to  the  line  of  JuncUon  of  the  gneiss,  and  a  por- 
phyroid  granite,  that  passes  into  sienite  and  porphyry.  In  severs!  points  it  cuts  across 
the  gneiss;  but  it  probably  occurs  also  between  the  two  rocks.  It  has  never  been  worked 
below  the  level  of  the  a4Joining  valley.  The  mines  opened  on  this  vein  produced,  it 
is  said,  at  the  end  of  the  16th  century,  26fiOOL  per  annum ;  they  were  still  very  pro- 
ductive in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  furnished,  in  1756,  ^64a000  lbs. 
avoird.  of  lead,  and  6000  marcs,  or  32S0  pounds  avoird.  of  silver. 

The  veins  explored  at  Sainte  Marie  ojthe  mineSf  also  traverse  the  gneiss ;  but  their 
direction  is  nearly  perpendicular  to  that  of  the  vein  of  the  Oo/x,  from  which  they  are 
separated  by  a  barren  mountain  of  sienite.  They  contain  besides  galena,  several  ores 
of  copper,  cobalt,  and  arsenic ;  ail  more  or  less  argentiferous.  There  is  found  also  at  a 
little  distance  firom  Saini  Mary  of  the  mines,  a  vein  of  sulphuret  of  antimony  The 
mines  of  Sainte  Marie,  opened  several  centuries  ago,  are  among  the  most  antient  in 
France;  and  yet  they  have  been  worked  only  down  to  the  level  of  the  a4joining 
valleys. 

Ther«  has  been  opened  up  in  the  environs  of  Giromagny,  on  the  southern  verge  of  the 
Vosges,  a  great  number  of  veins,  containing  principally  argentiferous  ores  of  lead  and 
copper.  They  run  nearly  from  N.  to  S.,  and  traverse  porphyries  and  clay-slates; 
a  system  which  has  some  analogy  with  the  metalliferous  district  of  Schemnits.  The 
workings  have  been  pushed  so  far  as  440  yards  below  the  surfiw^  These  mines  were 
in  a  flourishing  state  in  the  14th  and  16th  centuries;  and  became  so  once  more  at  the 
beginning  of  the  17th,  when  they  were  undertaken  by  the  house  of  Mazarin.  In  1743 
they  still  produced  100  marcs,  fully  52  libs,  avoird.  of  silver  in  the  month. 

The  mines  of  la  Croix,  of  Sainte- Mtarte^uX'minetf  and  of  Giromagnf,  are  now 
abandoned ;  but  it  is  hoped  that  those  of  the  first  two  localities  will  be  resumed  ere 
long. 

In  tlie  mountains  of  the  Black  Forest,  separated  from  the  Vosges  by  the  valley  of  the 
Rhine,  but  composed  of  Ae  same  rocks,  there  occur  at  Badenweiler  and  near  Hoehbery^ 
not  far  from  Freyburg,  workings  of  lead  in  great  activity.  The&e  form  six  distinct 
mines,  and  annually  afford  88,000  Kbe.  avoird.  of  lead,  and  SOO  marcs  of  silver.  In  the 
Furstenberg  near  Wol/aeh,  particularly  at  Wittichen,  there  are  mines  of  copper,  cobalt, 
and  silver.  The  mines  of  Wittichen  produced,  some  yean  ago,  1600  marcs,  or  near 
880  Uht,  avoird.  of  silver  per  anmunu  They  supply  a  manuftctory  of  smalt,  and  one  of 
arsenical  products.  A  few  other  inconsiderable  mines  of  the  same  kind  exist  in  the 
grand  duchy  of  Baden,  and  in  the  kingdom  of  Wurtemberg. 

Several  important  iron  mines  are  explored  in  the  Vosges ;  the  principal  are  those  of 
FramoKt,  in  the  department  of  the  Vosges,  whose  ores  are  red  oxide  of  iron  and  brown 
hematite,  which  appear  to  form  veins  of  great  thickness,  much  ramified,  and  very 
irregular,  in  a  district  composed  of  greenstone,  limestone  and  greywaeke.  The  sub- 
terranean workings,  opened  on  these  deposits,  have  been  hitherto  very  irregular.  There 
has  been  discovered  lately  in  these  mines,  an  extremely  rich  vein  of  sulphuret  of  copper. 
At  Rothau,  a  little  to  the  east  of  Fraroont,  thin  v«ns  of  red  oxide  of  iron  are  worked ; 
sometimes  magnetic,  owing  probably  to  an  admixture  of  protoxide  of  iron.  These  veins 
run  through  a  granite,  that  passes  into  sienite.  At  Saulnot  near  Belfort,  there  are 
iron  mines,  analogous  to  those  of  Framont. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Ihann  and  Massovaux,  near  the  sources  of  the  Moselle,  veins 
are  worked  of  an  iron  ore,  that  traverse  formations  of  greywaeke,  clay-slate,  and  por- 
phyry. Lastly,  in  the  north  of  the  Vosges,  near  Bergiabem,  Erelenbach,  and  Schenau, 
several  mines  have  been  opened  on  very  powerful  veins  of  brown  hematite  and  compact 
bog  ore,  accompanied  with  a  little  calamine,  and  a  great  deal  of  sand  and  debris.  In 
some  points  of  these  veins,  the  iron  ore  is  replaced  by  various  ores  of  lead,  the  most 
abundant  being  the  phosphate,  which  axe  explored  at  Erlnbaeh  and  KatgenthaL  These 
veins  traverse  the  sandstone  of  the  Vosges,  a  formation  whose  goolofpcal  position  is  not 
altogether  well  known,  but  which  contains  iron  mines  analogous  to  the  preceding  at 
LangenthtU,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tonnerre,  and  in  the  Palatinate.  Many  analogies 
seem  to  approximate  to  the  sandstone  of  the  Vosges,  the  sandstone  of  the  environs  of 
Saint  Avoid  (Moselle),  which  include  the  mine  o?  brown  hematite  of  Creuttwald,  and 
the  lead  mine  of  Bleyberg,  analogous  to  the  load  mine  of  Bleyberg,  near  Aix-U- 
Chapelle. 
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At  Cruitnich  and  l^dty,  to  the  north  of  the  Sarn>bruck,  mine?  of  manganese  «re 
worked,  fiunous  for  the  good  finntity  of  their  products.  The  deposit  eipJaited  at 
CruttnLchr  seems  to  be  inclosed  in  the  sntidstone  of  the  Vosges,  and  to  constitute  a  vein 
in  it,  aiiaJogous  to  the  Iron  veinn  mentioned  aliove. 

There  has  hcen  recently  opcne<^l  a  manganese  mine  at  LQViUinc  near  La  Crci Jf-aiuv 
mixet^  in  a  district  of  f^nci-Hf;  with  porphyry^ 

In  the  Votga  and  the  Biack  Forttt  there  tre  several  dcjiositii  of  anthracite  (stone-^ 
cctal  )j  of  which  two  are  actually  worked,  the  oue  at  Zunswir  near  OfTenbourg,  in  th« 
territory  of  Baden,  and  the  other  at  Uvoltz,  near  Cemny,  in  the  department  of  th^ 
Upper  Rhine.  There  arc  also  several  deposits  of  the  true  coal  formation  on  the  flauki 
of  the  Vosges. 

11INZ9   OF   THE    HA  an. 

The  natoe  HartJ  is  given  generally  to  the  country  of  Forcsti,  which  extends  a  great 
many  miks  round  the  Brocktn^  &  mountain  situated  about  55  milea  W.  S.  W.  of  Magde- 
burg, and  which  risca  above  all  the  mountains  of  Korth  Germany ^  being  at  its  summit 
12^6  yard»  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Marts  is  about  43  miles  in  length  from 
SuS^H.  toN.  N.W.|  is  miles  in  breadth,  and  contalnit  about  450  square  miles  of  sur&ce. 
It  is  generally  billy,  and  covered  two- thirds  over  vtth  forests  of  oaks,  beeches,  and  tirs^ 
This  rugged  and  picturesque  district  corresponds  to  a  portion  of  the  SUva  Herc^ia  at 
Tacit tis.  As  agriculture  furnishes  fbw  resourcfs  there,  the  ejcploration  of  mines  ii 
almost  the  only  means  of  subsistaiice  to  Its  Inhabitants,  wbo  amount  to  about  50,000< 
I'he  principal  cities,  Andrtatber^,  CiauMtJiiilt  ZtHerftld,  Mttnau^  Lunienthai,  Wildmuinn, 
Grmdt  and  Gfttiar^  bear  the  title  of  mine-cities,  and  enjoy  peculiar  privileges ;  the  people 
deriving  their  subsistence  from  working  in  the  mines  of  lead,  silver,  and  copper,  over 
which  their  houses  are  built. 

The  most  common  pock  in  the  Hartz  is  greywaekc-  It  enclow»  the  principal  veins, 
and  is  covered  by  a  traniition  limestone.  The  granite  of  which  the  Brocken  is  formed 
tupports  all  this  system  of  rocks-  fbrming  m  it  vere,  their  nucleus.  Trap  and  homstone 
rocks  appear  in  certain  points* 

The  Teins  of  lead,  silver,  and  copper^  wbicfi  constitute  the  principal  wealth  of  the 
llariz,  do  not  pervade  its  whole  eiitent.  They  occur  chiefly  near  the  towns  of  Andrcos- 
ber^,  Claustbalii  Zellerfeld,  and  Lautenthal  i  are  generally  directed  framN,.W^  to  S.K,r 
and  dip  to  the  S.  W.,  at  an  angle  of  80~"  with  the  horizon. 

The  rlcb^t  silver  mines  are  tbo^e  of  the  environs  of  Andreasberg,  among  which  may 
be  distinguished  the  Samson  and  Neu&ng  mines,  worked  to  a  depth  of  5 SO  yards.  In 
the  first  of  tbem,  there  is  the  greatest  itep  exploitation  to  be  met  with  in  any  mine.  It 
is  composed  of  80  direct  tieptf  and  is  more  tlian  S5Q  yards  long.  These  mines  were 
discovered  in  1520,  and  the  city  was  built  in  1521.  Hiey  produce  argentifcrout 
galena,  with  silver  ores  properly  so  c^led,  such  as  red  silver  ore,  and  ore  of  cobalt- 

The  district  which  yields  most  argentiferous  lead,  is  that  of  Clausthal.  It  eompr^ 
hends  a  great  many  mines,  several  of  which  are  worked  to  a  depth  of  550  yards.  Such 
of  the  mines  as  are  nt  the  present  day  most  productive,  have  been  explored  since  tJic 
first  years  of  the  tdth  century.  The  two  most  remarkable  ones  are  the  mines  of 
Dorothy,  and  the  mine  of  Caroline,  which  alone  furnish  a  large  proportion  of  the  whole 
neat  product.  The  grant  of  the  I>orothy  mine  extends  over  a  length  of  257  y4]rdji,  in 
the  direction  of  the  vein,  and  through  a  breadth  of  nearly  21^  yards  perpendicularly  to 
that  direction.  Out  of  these  bounds,  apparently  so  small,  but  which  however  surpass 
those  of  the  greater  part  of  the  conamont  in  the  Hartx,  there  was  eittraeted  from  1700 
to  1 807  inclusively*  883,722  marcs  of  silver,  766,845  quintab  of  lead,  and  2,^85  quintala 
of  copper.  Ill  is  mine  and  that  of  Carol  me  have  brouglit  to  their  shareholders  in  the 
tamo  period  of  time,  more  than  !«!  £0,000^  ;  and  have  besides  powerful ly  contributed 
by  loans  without  interest  to  carry  on  the  e^cploration  of  the  less  productive  mines.  It 
WAS  in  order  to  effect  the  drainage  of  the  mines  of  the  district  of  Clausthal,  and  those 
of  the  district  of  Zellcrfeld  adjoining^  that  the  great  gallery  of  efflux  was  excavated. 

Next  to  the  two  districts  &f  Clausthal  and  Zellcrfeld,  and  Andreasberg,  comes  that  of 
Oofdar,  tho  most  imporumt  working  in  which  is  the  copper  mine  of  Rammelsberg, 
opened  since  the  year  968,  on  a  mass  of  copper  pyrites,  disseminated  through  quarts 
artd  mingled  with  gnlena  and  blunde.  It  is  worked  by  shafts  and  frailer ics,  with  the  ein-» 
ployment  of  fire  to  break  down  the  ore.  This  mine  pioduces  annually  from  1200  to  1300 
metric  quintab  (about  375,000  Ubs.  aToird.)  of  copper.  The  galena  extracted  from  it 
yields  a  small  quantity  of  silver,  and  a  very  little  gold.  The  latter  metal  amounts 
to  only  tbe  five  millionth  part  of  the  mass  explored ;  and  yet  means  are  found  to 
separate  it  with  advantage.  The  mine  of  Lauterberg  is  worked  solely  for  tbe  copper* 
and  it  furnishes  annually  near,  66,000  libs,  avoird.  of  that  metaL 

Boides  the  explorations  just  noticed,  there  are  a  great  many  mines  of  iron  in  diflfercnt 
parte  of  tbe  HaitSy  which  give  activity  to  important  forges^  including  81  smelting 
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cupolas.  The  principal  ores  are  sparry  iron,  and  red  and  brown  hematites,  which  occur 
in  veins,  beds,  and  masses.     Earthy  and  alluTial  ores  are  also  collected. 

The  territory  of  Anhalt-Bemlxiurg  presents,  towards  the  &  E.  extremity  of  the 
Harts,  lead  and  silver  mines,  which  resemble  closely  those  of  the  general  district.  They 
produce  annually  S9,000  libs,  avoird.  of  lead. 

At  the  southern  foot  of  the  Harts,  at  Ilefield,  there  is  a  mine  of  manganese. 

The  exploration  of  the  Harts  mines  may  be  traced  back  for  about  900  years.  The 
epoch  of  their  greatest  prosperity  was  the  middle  of  the  18th  century.  Their  gross 
annual  amount  was  in  1808,  upwards  of  one  million  sterling.  Lead  is  their  principal 
product,  of  which  they  furnish  annually  6,600,000  libs,  avoird.,  with  36,000  marcs,  or 
1 8,700  libs,  avoird.  of  silver,  about  360,000  libs,  avoird.  of  copper,  and  a  very  great 
qiuintity  of  iron.  They  are  celebrated  for  the  exoellence  of  the  mining  operations ;  and 
the  activity,  patience,  and  skill  of  their  workmen. 

The  Harts  is  referred  to  especially  for  the  manner  in  which  the  waters  are  collected, 
and  economised  for  floating  down  the  timber,  and  impelling  the  machinery.  With  this 
view,  dams  or  lakes,  canals  and  aqueducts,  have  been  oonsmieted,  remarkable  for  their 
good  execution.  Hie  water^courses  are  formed  either  in  the  open  air  round  tlie 
mountain  sides,  or  through  their  Interior  as  subterranean  galleries.  The  open  channels 
collect  the  rain  waters,  as  well  u  those  proceeding  from  the  melting  of  snows,  from  the 
springs  and  streamlets,  or  small  rivers  that  fall  in  their  way.  The  subterranean  con- 
duits are  in  general  the  continuation  of  the  preceding,  whose  circuits  they  cut  short 
Theae  water-courses  present  a  development  in  whole,  of  1S5  miles.  The  banks  of  some 
of  the  reservoirs  are  of  an  extraordinary  height.  In  the  single  district  of  Clausthal 
there  are  34  tanks,  which  supply  water  to  98  wheels  of  nearly  30  leet  diameter.  S5  at 
these  serve  for  the  drainage  of  water ;  and  37  for  the  extraction  of  oreSi 

MINES   or  THX   XAST   OF   OXaMAMT. 

We  shall  embrace  under  this  head  the  mines  opened  in  the  primitive  and  transition 
territories,  which  constitute  the  body  of  a  great  portion  of  Bohemia,  and  the  adjacent 
parts  of  Saxony,  Bavaria,  Austria,  Moravia,  and  Silesia. 

Among  the  several  chains  of  small  mountains  that  cross  these  countries,  the  richest 
in  deposits  of  ore  is  the  one  known  under  the  name  of  the  Engdnrgt^  which  separateft 
Saxony  from  Bohemia  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe. 

The  EnffMrgt  contains  a  great  many  mines  whose  principal  products  are  sjlpsr,  A'a, 
and  co6att.  These  mines,  whose  exploration  remounts  to  the  1 2th  century,  and  par- 
ticularly those  sitiMted  on  the  northern  slope  within  the  kingdom  of  Ssxony,  have  been 
long  celebrated.  The  school  of  mines  established  at  Freyberg,  was  at  one  time 
considered  as  the  first  in  the  world.  This  is  a  small  city  near  the  most  important 
workings,  8  leagues  W.  S.  W.  of  Dresden,  towards  the  middle  of  the  uorthem  slope 
of  the  Ersgebirge,  440  yards  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  an  agricultural  and  trading 
district,  well  cleared  of  wood.  These  circumstances  have  modified  the  working  of  th^ 
mines ;  and  render  it  diflicult  to  draw  an  exact  parallel  between  them,  and  those  of  the 
Hartz,  which  are  their  rivals  in  good  exploration.  They  are  peculiarly  remarkable 
for  the  perfection  with  which  the  engines  are  executed  both  for  drainage  and  extraction 
of  ores,  all  moved  by  water  or  horses ;  for  the  regularity  of  almost  all  the  subterranean 
labours ;  and  for  the  beauty  of  their  waUing  masonry.  In  the  portion  of  these  moun- 
tains belonging  to  Saxony,  the  underground  workings  employ  directly  from  9000  to 
10,000  men,  who  labour  in  more  than  400  distinct  mines,  all  associated  under  the  same 
plan  of  administration. 

The  silver  mines  of  the  ErxgAirgt  are  opened  on  veins  which  traverse  gneiss,  and 
though  quite  different  in  this  respect  frt>ra  the  argentiferous  Teins  of  Guemantaio, 
Schemniiz,  and  Zmeof,  present  but  a  moderate  thickness,  never  exceeding  a  few  feet. 
They  form  several  groups,  whose  relative  importance  has  varied  very  much. 

For  a  long  time  back,  those  of  the  environs  of  Freyberg  are  much  the  most  produc- 
tive ;  and  their  prosperity  has  been  always  on  the  advance*  notwithstanding  the  increas- 
ing depth  of  the  excavations.  The  deepest  of  the  whole  is  that  of  Kuhschacht,  which 
penetrates  to  450  yards  beneath  the  sur&ce,  that  is  nearly  down  to  the  sea-level.  The 
most  productive  and  the  most  celebrated  is  the  mine  of  Himmelsfurst ;  that  of  Besehert- 
gluck  is  also  very  rich. 

Among  the  explorations  of  the  Ersgebirge,  there  are  none  which  were  formerly  so 
flourishing  as  those  of  Marienberg,  a  small  town  sitiuted  seven  leagues  S.  S.  W,  of 
Freyberg.  In  the  16th  century,  ores  were  frequently  found  there,  even  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  surfiMC,  which  yielded  B5  per  cent  of  silver.  The  disasters  of  the  thirty 
years'  war  put  a  term  to  their  prosperity.  Since  that  period  they  have  continually 
languished ;  and  their  product  now  is  nearly  null. 

Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  describe  in  detail  the. silver  mines  that  occur  near 
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Ehrtnfriedertdorf,  Johaama'Gwrgentiadt,   Annaherg^    OberwiuttUhai^  and    SehneAery, 
Those  of  the  last  three  localities  produce  also  cobalt. 

The  mines  of  Saint- Georges,  near  Schneeberg,  opened  in  the  15th  century  as  iron 
mines,  became  celebrated  some  time  after  as  mines  of  silver.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
15th  century,  a  mass  of  ore  was  found  there  which  afibrded  400  quintals  of  silver.  On 
that  lump,  Dulce  Albert  kept  table  at  the  bottom  of  the  mine.  Their  richness  in  silver 
has  diminished  since  then  ;  but  they  have  increased  more  in  importance  during  the  last 
two  hundred  years,  as  mines  of  cobalt,  than  they  had  ever  been  as  silver  mittes»  Saxony 
is  the  country  where  cobalt  is  mined  and  extracted  in  the  most  extensive  manner.  It 
is  obtained  from  the  same  veins  with  the  silver.  Smalt,  or  cobalt-blue,  is  the  principal 
substance  manu&ctured  from  it.  The  lead  and  the  copper  are  in  this  country  only 
accessory  products  of  the  silver  mines,  from  which  120,000  lbs.  avoird.  of  the  first  of 
these  metals  are  extracted,  which  are  hardly  su£Bcient  for  the  metallurgic  operations ; 
and  from  50^000  to  60,000  lbs.  of  copper.  A  little  bismuth  is  extracted  from  the  mines 
of  Schneeberg  and  Freyberg.  Some  manganese  is  ibimd  in  the  silver  mines  of  the 
Engebirge,  and  particularly  at  Johann-Geoigenstadt. 

The  mines  of  Saxony  produce  a  little  argentiferous  galena,  and  argentiferous  gray 
copper ;  the  minerals  with  a  base  of  native  silver  are  the  principal  ores.  They  are  treated 
in  a  great  measure  by  amalgamation.  All  those  of  Freyberg  are  carried  to  the  excel- 
lent smelting  house  of  Halsbriick,  situated  on  the  Malde,  near  that  city.  The  average 
richness  of  the  alver  ores  throughout  Saxony  is  only  from  3  to  4  oi.  per  quintal ;  vis. 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  ores  of  Mexico,  and  very  superior  to  the  actual  richness  of 
the  ores  of  Potosi.  The  silver  extracted  from  them  contains  a  little  gold.  The  Saxon 
mines  produce  annually  52,000  marcs  of  silver.  Of  these,  the  district  of  Freyberg  alone 
furnishes  46,000 ;  and  among  the  numerous  mines  of  that  district,  that  of  Uimmelsfiirst 
of  itself  produces  10,000  marcs. 

Silver  mines  exist  also  on  the  southern  declivity  of  the  Engebiige,  which  belongs  to 
Bohemia,  at  Joaehinulhal  and  Bkystadt,  to  the  N.  £.  of  Eger.  Argentiferous  galena  is 
chiefly  extracted  horn  these.  Tlie  mines  of  Joachimsthal  have  been  explored  to  a 
depth  of  650  yards.  They  were  formerly  very  flourishing ;  but  in  1 805  they  were 
threatened  with  an  impending  abandonment.  The  ancient  mines  of  Kuttenberg, 
situated  in  the  same  region,  have  been  excavated*  accoording  to  Agrioola,  to  upwards  of 
1000  yards  from  the  surftce  soiL 

The  southern  sk>pe  of  the  Erzgebirge  possesses  cobalt  mines  like  the  northern  slope ; 
but  they  are  of  much  less  importance.  Some  occur,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Joachimsthal.  Lastly,  on  the  same  slope,  slightly  productive  copper  mines  are 
mentioned  at  Grbslitz,  near  Joachtmstlial ;  at  Cattuuineberg,  eight  leagues  N.  of  Saatz ; 
and  at  Kupferberg,  lying  between  the  two.  At  Grbslitz,  .the  ore  is  a  cupreous  pyrites, 
accompanied  by  blende.     The  ores  of  Catharineberg  are  argentiferous. 

Next  to  the  silver  mines,  the  most  important  explorations  of  the  Erxgebirge  are  those 
of  tin.  This  metal  occurs  in  veins,  massive,  and  disseminated  in  masses  of  hyalia 
gray  quartz,  imbedded  in  the  granite.  It  is  also  found  in  alluvial  sands.  The  most 
important  tin  mine  of  the  Erzgebirge  is  that  of  Altenberg,  in  Saxony,  which  has  been 
under  working  since  the  15th  century.  Some  tin  is  mined  also  near  Gayer,  Ehren- 
friedersdorf,  Johann-Georffenstadt,  Scheibenbcrg,  Annaberg,  Seiffen,  and  Marienbeig, 
in  Saxony.  At  Zinnwald  it  is  also  found;  where  the  stanniferous  district  belongs 
partly  to  Saxony,  and  partly  to  Bohemia ;  as  also  important  mines  occur  in  the  latter 
territory  at  Schlackenwald  and  Abertham,  and  slightly  productive  ones  at  Flatten  and 
Joachimsthal.  In  several  of  these  mines,  particularly  at  Altenberg  and  Gayer,  fire  is 
employed  for  attacking  the  ore,  because  it  is  extremely  hard.  In  almost  the  whole  of 
them,  chambers  of  too  great  dimensions  have  been  excavated,  whence  have  arisen,  at 
different  epochs,  vexatious  sinkings  of  the  ground.  One  of  these  may  still  be  seen  at 
Altenberg,  which  is  ISO  yards  deep,  and  nearly  50  in  breadth.  The  mines  of  Aber- 
tham are  explored  to  a  depth  of  550  yards ;  and  those  of  Altenberg  to  330.  The  tin 
mines  of  the  Erzgebirge  produce  annually  484,000  lbs.  avoird.  of  this  metal. 

The  tin  ores  are  accompanied  hj  arsenical  pyrites,  which,  in  the  roasting  that  it 
undergoes,  produces  a  certain  quanuty  of  arsenious  acid. 

The  Erzgebirge  presents  also  a  great  many  iron  mines,  particularly  in  Saxony,  at 
RodaUterffy  near  Cradorf,  in  the  county  of  Henneberg,  where  the  workings  penetrate  to 
a  depih  of  220  yarda^  and  in  Bohemia,  at  Flatten,  where  may  be  remarked  especially 
the  great  explorations  opened  on  the  vein  of  the  Irrgang. 

There  is  also  in  the  Erzgebirge  a  mine  of  anthracite  (stone  coal)  at  Sckamfltd^  near 
Frauenstein  in  Saxony. 

Tlie  ancient  rock  fi>rmations  which  appear  in  the  remainder  of  Bohemia,  and  in 
the  adjacent  portions  of  Bavaria,  Austria,  Moravia,  and  Silesia,  are  much  less  rich  in 
metals  than  the  Erzgebirge.     No  explorations  of  much  importance  exist  there. 

The  Ftchi^ebirge,  a  group  of  mountains  standing  at  the  western  extremity  of  tbr 
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Engebirge,  between  Hoff  and  Bayreuth,  containa  aome  minai,  among  which  may  be 
noticed,  principally,  mines  of  magnetic  black  oxide  of  iron« 

Argentiferous  lefed  mines  have  been  mentioned  at  Jlfiesa,  25  lesgues  W.  S.  W.  of 
Prague,  at  the  N.E.  base  of  the  western  part  of  BcmenoaUgthirgtt  a  chain  of  mountaina 
which  separates  Bohemia  from  BaTaria.  There  are  some  also  at  PfMSbram,  IS  leagues 
S.  W.  of  Prague,  at  the  extremity  of  the  mountains  which  separate  Behrun  from 
Moldau.  In  the  latter,  the  argentilerous  galena  is  accompanied  by  blende,  in  which 
the  presence  of  cadmium  has  been  obsenred.  Tliese  minea^  and  those  of  Joachimsthal 
and  of  Bleystadt,  furnish  annually  at  present  2fi<VXX)  pounds  SToird.  of  lead,  and  from 
2000  to  3000  marks  of  silver.  The  cirde  of  Behrun,  to  the  S.W.  of  Prague^  contains 
aome  inconsiderable  mines  of  mercury.  The  eastern  part  of  the  Bomenraldgebirgc» 
which  separates  Bohemia  from  Austria  and  Monma,  presents  some  mines  on  its  S.£L 
slope.  Those  of  the  cuYirons  of  Iglau,  in  Moravia,  and  some  others  situated  in 
Austria,  produce  annually  from  4000  to  5000  marks  of  silver.  The  mines  of  these  two 
countries  yield  also  copper,  and  in  several  the  copper,  ores  are  argentiferous.  Moravia 
comprehends  several  iron  works,  which  are  in  part  supplied  by  magnetic  iron  ores 
analogous  to  those  of  Sweden. 

The  N.  E.  slope  of  the  Riesengebirge  (giant  mountains),  which  separate  Bohemia 
from  Silesia,  presents  also  several  explorations.  The  argentiferous  copper  mines  of 
Budohtadt  and  of  Kvpferbtrg^  have  been  stated  as  producing  annually  a  considerable 
quantity  of  copper,  and  from  600  to  700  mares  of  silver ;  as  also  the  cobalt  mine  of 
Maria-anna  Qiierback,  the  whole  in  the  circle  of  Qauer ;  and  the  mines  of  arsenical 
pyrites  at  Reichenstein,  in  the  cirde  of  Glats.  A  mine  of  chrysopraae  exists  in  the 
mountain  of  Kosennitx. 

MINXS  or  THX  CXNTftK  OP  VBJLNCX. 

The  antient  formations,  princqtally  granitic,  which  constitute  the  ground  of  several 
departments  of  the  centre  and  south  of  France,  are  hardly  any  richer  in  explor- 
ations than  the  districts  mentioned  at  the  end  of  the  Black  Forest  Only  some  in- 
sulated mines  are  to  be  observed  here,  of  which  a  very  few  possess  any  importance. 
These  aU  occur  towards  the  eastern  border  of  the  mass  df  primitive  formations,  in  a 
xone  characterised  by  a  great  abundance  of  schistose  rocks. 

At  Villefort  and  at  Viallaxe,  in  the  department  of  the  Loi^re,  and  in  some  placea 
acyoining,  several  veins  of  argentiferous  galena  are  worked  which  tmverse  the  gneiss 
and  the  granite.  These  mines,  remarkable  at  present  for  the  regularity  of  their  work- 
ings, employ  900  labourers,  and  produce  annually  about  220,000  lbs.  avoird.  of  lead, 
and  1600  marks  of  silver. 

The  city  of  Vienne,  in  Dauphiny,  is  built  on  a  hill  of  gneiss  separated  by  the  Rhone 
fVom  the  main  body  of  the  primitive  formations,  and  in  which  veins  of  galena  occur, 
which  are  now  imperfectly  mined.  Other  lead  mines  of  less  importance  are  observed 
at  St,  Julien'MoUn'MoleUe,  department  of  the  Loire,  and  at  Joux,  department  of  the 
Rhone. 

At  Chessy,  a  village  situated  7  leagues  N.  W.  of  Lyons,  there  occur  in  a  t^lcose 
schist  very  extensive  veins  of  cupreous  pyrites,  by  no  means  rich,  but  which  have,  never- 
theless, been  worked  successfully  during  the  latter  part  of  the  1 8th  century,  and  several 
years  of  the  present.  At  that  period,  there  was  found  in  a  sandstone  which  covers  the 
talcose  schist,  and  which  appears  referrible  to  the  red  sandstone  or  the  variegated 
sandstone,  a  bed  containing  a  great  quantity  of  blue  carbonate  of  copper  and  prot- 
oxide of  copper,  to  the  working  of  which  the  miners  have  since  directed  their  prin- 
cipal attention.  There  exists  at  Saint-Belle,  2  leagues  to  the  south  of  Cheasy,  a  deposit 
of  copper  pyrites  like  that  of  Chessy,  which  was  at  one  time  worked,  but  is  now 
standing  still.  At  Ronoandscho,  in  the  department  of  Saone  et  Loire,  a  very  abundant 
deposit  of  oxide  of  manganese  is  observed,  apparently  forming  a  mass  in  the  granite, 
or  perhaps  above  it     The  workings  are  ^^^  irregular. 

In  the  mountain  of  Ecouchettes  near  Couches,  in  the  same  department,  an  ore  of 
oxide  of  chrome  has  been  occasionally  worked. 

At  Malbosc,  in  the  department  of  the  Los^re,  a  feeble  vein  of  sulphuret  of  antimony 
is  mined. 

There  are  also  in  the  centre  of  France  some  explorations  of  galena,  antimony,  and 
manganese,  which  appear  to  be  of  too  little  importance  to  be  noticed  in  detail. 

Some  years  ago  a  tin  ore  was  discovered  at  Vaubry,  six  leagues  N.  N.  W.  of  Li- 
moges. At  present  researches  are  making  with  a  view  of  discovering  deposits  of  such 
magnitude  as  to  pay  the  expense  of  working  it 

XINXS   OP  THX   VOXTH  OP   PORTUOAL   AMD  THE   ADJOZKIMO   PARTS   OP   SPAIK. 

The  Carthaginians  appear  to  have  worked  tin  mines  in  this  part  of  the  Peninsula.  It  is 
said  that  some  formerly  existed  in  Portugal,  in  the  environs  of  Viseu,  a  province  of  Beira,  at 
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a  place  called  Burraco  de  Stanno.  Some  veins  of  the  same  metal  were  disoovcred  in  1 787» 
near  Monte- Rey,  in  the  south  of  Gallicia.  Tliey  were  fully  two  yards  thick,  and  were 
incased  in  granite.  This  province  presents  also  deposits  of  sulphiiret  of  antimony. 
Some  analogous  ores  are  found  in  Castille  and  Estrcmadura.  Lead  ores  were  worked  in 
the  last  century  not  far  fxxnn  Mogadouro,  on  the  banks  of  the  Sabor,  in  the  province  of 
Tras-los- Monies,  and  near  Longroivaon  the  banks  of  the  Rio-Prisco.  Mines  of  plum- 
bago occur  near  Mogadouro.  There  are  also  some  iron  mines  in  the  same  country  near 
Felguiera  and  Torredemnacorvo.  They  supply  the  iron-works  of  Chapa-cnnha.  Two 
very  ancient  establishments  of  the  same  kind  exist  in  the  Estremadura  of  Portugal ; 
the  one  in  the  district  of  Thomar,  and  the  other  in  that  of  Figuiero  dos  Vinhoss  r  they 
are  supplied  by  mines  of  red  oxide  of  iron,  situated  on  the  frontiers  of  this  province  and 
of  Beira.  One  deposit  of  quicksilver  ore  occurs  at  Couna  in  Portugal.  At  Rio  Tinto 
in  Spain,  on  the  frontiers  of  Portugal,  there  is  a  copper  mine  which  produces  about 
33,000  libg.  avoird.  of  this  metal  per  annum.  The  ore  is  a  copper  pyrites.  The  moun- 
tains in  the  environs  of  Oporto  present  everywhere  indications  oi  the  ores  of  copper  and 
other  metals ;  and  it  appears  that  all  this  part  of  the  Peninsula  is  in  general  rich  in  me- 
tallic treasures,  but  that  the  want  of  wood  prevents  their  being  mined  to  advantage. 

Besides,  many  of  the  deposits  which  originally  existed  there  must  be  in  a  great  mea- 
sure exhausted.  It  was  in  ^ese  countries  chiefly  that  the  gold  and  silver  mines  lay,  which 
the  Carthaginians  and  Romans  worked  with  so  much  advantage,  and  contested  in  so  keen 
a  manner.  Near  Loria  (the  ancient  Numantium),  Azagala,  and  Burgos,  considerable 
vestiges  of  the  ancient  workings  may  still  be  seen. 

KINES    OF   BRITANMT. 

Britanny  has  hardly  a  better  share  in  mineral  wealth  Uian  the  countries  we  have  just 
passed  in  review.  There  exist  in  it  at  this  moment  only  two  important  exploitations ; 
which  are,  the  lead  mines  of  PouUaouen  and  Hndpoat,  situated  near  Carhaix.  Tlie  mine 
of  Huelgoat,  celebrated  for  the  plomb-gomme  (hydro-aluminatc)  discovered  in  it,  is 
opened  on  a  vein  of  galena,  which  traverses  transition  rocks.  The  workings  have  sub- 
sisted for  about  three  centuries,  and  have  attained  to  a  depth  of  220  yards.  The  vein  ot 
Poullaouen,  called  the  New  Mine,  was  discovered  in  1741.  It  was  powerfid  and  very 
rich  near  the  surface  ;  but  it  became  subdivided  and  impoverished  with  its  depth,  notwith- 
standing  which  the  workings  have  been  sunk  to  upwards  of  1 80  yards  below  the  sur- 
face. In  these  mines  there  are  fine  hydraulic  machines  for  the  drainage  of  the  waters,  with 
wheels  from  14  to  15  yards  in  diameter ;  and  water-pressure  machines  have  been  recently 
constructed.  The  mines  employ  more  than  900  workmen,  and  furnish  annually  more  than 
1,200,000  lbs.  avoird.  of  lead,  several  thousand  pounds  of  copper,  and  2000  marks,  or 
1034  lbs.  avoird.  of  silver.  These  are  the  most  important  metallic  mines  of  France. 
Several  veins  of  galena  exist  at  Chatddudren,  near  Saint- Briex,  but  they  arc  not  worked' 
at  present.  There  is  also  one  at  Pompean,  near  Rennes,  which  has  been  worked  to  a 
depth  of  140  yards,  but  is  in  like  manner  now  abandoned.  It  affords,  besides  the 
galena,  a  very  large  quantity  of  blende  (sulphuret  of  zinc),  of  which  attempts  are 
making  to  take  advantage.  There  occurs,  also,  a  lead  mine  at  Pierrevillc,  department 
of  the  Channel,  in  a  formation  connected  with  the  system  of  Brittany.  It  is  opened  on 
a  vein  which  traverses  a  limestone  pretty  analogous  to  that  of  Derbyshire.  The  same 
department  presents  a  deposit  of  sulphuret  of  mercury  at  Mdnildot.  A  few  years  ago, 
some  tin  ore  was  discovered  at  Pyriac,  near  Gu^rande,  in  the  department  of  the  Loire  In-' 
f§rieur,  but  the  researches  since  made  to  find  workable  deposits  have  been  unsuccessful. 
A  mine  of  antimony  was  worked  at  La  Ram^e,  department  of  La  Vendue.  Several  of  the 
eoal  deposits  lately  mined  in  the  departments  of  La  Sarthe,  La  Mayenne,  and  Mayenne-et- 
Loire,  ought  probably  to  be  regarded  as  more  ancient  than  the  genuine  coal  measures. 

Table  of  the  Production  of  the  French  Mines,  during  the  year  1832.* 
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MINKS   or  THK   COKmKSrOKDlNO   COACTS   OF   ORKAT   BRRAIX   AXD   UlXLAKD. 

The  mines  comprehended  in  this  section  are  situated,  I.  in  Cornwall  and  Deronshire ; 
2.  in  the  S.  £.  of  Ireland ;  3.  in  the  island  of  Anglesey  and  the  adjoining  part  of  Wales ; 
4.  in  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  the  north  of  Lancashire,  and  the  Isle  of  Man  ;  5.  in 
the  south  of  Scotland ;  6.  in  the  middle  part  of  the  same  country. 

Cornwall  and  Devonshire  present  three  principal  mining  districts ;  tIz.  the  portion  of 
Cornwall  situated  in  the  environs  and  S.  W.  of  Truro,  the  environs  of  St.  Austle,  and  the 
environs  of  Tavistock. 

The  first  of  these  districts  is  the  most  important  of  the  three  in  the  number  and  richness 
of  its  mines  of  copper,  tin,  and  lead.  The  ores  of  copper,  which  consist  almost  entirely 
of  copper  pyrites  and  common  sulphuret  of  copper,  constitute  very  regular  veins  running 
nearly  from  east  to  west,  and  incased  most  frequently  in  a  day-sUte  of  a  takoae  or  horn- 
blende nature,  called  killas,  and  sometimes  in  granite,  which  forms  protuberances  in  the 
middle  of  the  schists.  The  tin  occurs  principally  in  veins,  which,  like  the  preceding, 
traverse  the  killas  and  the  granite.  They  are  also  very  often  directed  nearly  from  east  to 
west,  but  they  have  a  different  inclination,  or  dip,  from  that  of  the  oopper  veins,  which 
cut  Uicm  across  and  interrupt  them,  and  are  consequently  of  more  reoent  formation.  The 
tin  ore  forms  also  masses,  which  appear  most  usually  attached  to  the  veins  by  one  of 
their  points.  Lastly,  it  Is  found  in  small  veins  which  traverse  tlie  granite,  principally 
near  the  points  where  this  rock  touches  the  killas.  Certain  veins  present  the  oopper  and 
tin  ores  together  ;  a  mixture  which  occurs  chiefiy  near  the  points  of  intersection  of  the 
two  metallic  veins.  Certain  mines  furnish  at  once  both  copper  and  tin  ;  but  the  most  part 
produce  in  notable  quantity  only  one  of  these  metals.  The  most  important  copper 
mines  are  situated  near  Redruth  and  Camborn  ;  amongst  which  may  be  noted  particu- 
larly those  called  ContoUdated  Mimes,  United  Mines,  Huel-Alfred,  Dolcoath,  Poldice, 
&c.  The  principal  tin  mines  are  situated  still  fartlier  to  the  south-west,  near  Helston, 
Saint- Yues,  &c.  Those  called  Huel  Vor,  Great  Huas,  are  particularly  noticed.  There 
are  several  mines  in  Cornwall,  of  which  the  crossing  veins  which  at  once  intersect  and 
throw  out  the  veins  of  copper  and  tin,  contain  argentiferous  galena  and  several  ores  of 
silver.  There  existed  formerly  mines  of  argentiferous  lead  near  Helston  and  Truro. 
Tliere  may  be  now  seen  near  Saint  Michael  an  ore  which,  melted  and  cupelled  on  the 
spot,  yields  from  an  ounce  and  a  half  to  two  ounces  of  silver  per  quintal.  Near  Cal- 
stock  a  silver  mine  is  worked,  called  Hud^  Saint-  Vincent,  which  has  afforded,  it  is  said, 
in  some  months,  from  900  to  1000  lbs.  avoird.  of  that  metal.  The  ore,  consisting  of 
hornsilver  and  native  silver,  is  treated  on  the  spot 

In  tlie  environs  of  Saint  Austle,  tlie  copper  mines  of  Etai  Crinnis  and  fVest  Crinnis 
deserve  to  be  noticed,  as  well  as  the  tin  mine  of  Polgooth,  opened  on  a  tin  vein ;  and  the 
mine  of  Carclaise,  explored  in  the  open  air  on  a  system  of  small  veins  of  this  metal. 

Near  Tavistock  there  occur  mines  of  copper,  tin,  and  lead.  Among  the  last  may  be 
remarked  particularly  that  called  JTuel  BeUey,  of  which  the  ores  melted  and  cupelled  on 
the  spot,  afford  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  silver  per  cwt. ;  and  that  of  Beeralston,  whose 
ore  is  sent  to  Bristol  to  be  smelted  there.  It  yields  from  four  to  five  ounces  of  silver 
per  cwt. 

There  are  mines  of  antimony  at  Huel-Boys  in  Devonshire,  and  at  Saltasb  in  Corn- 
wall. 

The  tin  and  copper  ores  of  Cornwall  are  accompanied  with  arsenical  pyrites,  which  is 
turned  to  some  account  by  the  fabrication  of  white  arsenic  (arsenious  acid). 

Cornwall  and  Devonshire  produce  annually  about  6,160,000  lb;  avoird.  of  tin; 
1 8,700,000  lbs,  avoird.  of  copper ;  and  1 ,760,000  lb§,  avoird,  of  lead.    See  Coppxa  and  Tin. 

The  tin  is  treated  at  the  mine  localities ;  but  the  copper  ores  are  sent  in  their  natural 
state  to  Swansea  in  South  Wales,  to  be  smelted. 

Wood  and  labour  being  very  dear  in  Cornwall  and  Devonshire,  the  mineral  deposits 
of  these  counties  cannot  be  worked  out  so  completely,  nor  can  the  mechanical  prepara- 
tion of  the  ores  be  so  far  pushed,  as  in  several  other  parts  of  the  world.  But  all  the  ope- 
rations which  appear  advantageous  are  conducted  in  the  most  judicious,  most  economical, 
and  roost  expeditious  manner.  Steam  engines  are  erected  there,  some  of  them  possess- 
ing the  power  of  several  hundred  horses.  Many  of  the  mines  are  explored  to  a  depth  of 
upwards  of  400  yards ;  and  several  are  celebrated  for  the  boldness  of  their  workings. 
The  one  called  BoUdlock  Mine,  situated  in  the  parish  of  St.  Just,  near  the  Cornwall 
cape,  is  opened  amid  rocks  whicii  form  the  sea-coast,  and  stretches  several  hundred 
yards  under  the  sea,  and  upwards  of  200  yards  beneath  its  level.  In  some  points  so 
small  a  thickness  of  rock  has  been  left  to  support  tlie  weight  of  the  Hnraters,  that  the  roll- 
ing of  pebbles  on  the  bottom  is  distinctly  heard  by  miners  during  a  storm.  Tlie  mine 
of  Huel-werry,  near  Penzance,  was  worked  by  means  of  a  single  shaft  opened  on  the 
coast,  in  a  space  left  dry  by  the  sea  only  for  a  few  hours  at  every  ebb.  A  small  wooden 
tower  was  built  over  the  mouth  of  the  shaft,  which,  being  carefully  caulked,  kept  out 
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the  wmten  of  the  ocean  when  the  tide  rose,  and  served  to  support  the  machines  tor 
raising  the  ore  and  drainarre.  A  vessel  driven  by  a  storm  overturned  it  during  the  night, 
and  put  a  period  to  this  hazardous  mode  of  mining,  which  has  not  been  resumed. 

The  nwst  considerable  mines  of  Ireland  are  those  of  Cronebane  and  Tingrony,  and  of 
Baliymartagb,  situated  three  leagues  S.  W.  of  Wicklow,  in  the  county  of  tlie  same  name. 
Their  object  is  to  wwk  the  copper  pyrites,  accompanied  with  some  other  ores  of  copper, 
galena,  sulphuret  of  antimony,  as  well  as  pyrites  of  iron,  which  forms  several  flattened 
masses  in  the  clay>slate.  Pretty  extensive  workings  have  been  made  here ;  and  the  ore 
was  transported  in  its  natural  state  to  Swansea.  Veins  or  masses  of  copper  pyrites  and 
galena  are  mined  in  some  other  points  of  the  south-east  of  Ireland,"  but  none  of  them  with 
any  notable  advantage.  The  principal  is  the  lead  mine  situated  in  the  county  of  Tipperary, 
near  the  village  called  Silver  Mines,  absurdly  enough,  because,  though  silver  was  sought 
for  in  the  lead,  none  was  extracted.  Many  iron  mines  anciently  existed  in  Ireland,  but 
the  destruction  of  the  forests  has  considerably  diminished  their  number  and  activity,  so 
that  only  a  few  remain  in  Kilkenny,  Wicklow,  and  Queen*s  County. 

The  isle  of  Anglesey  is  celebrated  for  its  copper  mines,  the  principal  of  which  are 
Mona^mine  and  Parys-mountain.  The  ore  is  a  copper  pyrites,  sometimes  of  considerable 
volume,  lying  in  masses  in  a  formation  containing  serpentines  and  different  talcose  rocks. 
For  a  long  time  the  workings  were  carried  on  in  the  open  air,  but  the  exterior  explor- 
ation has  been  tliereby  compromised.  The  neighbouring  coasts  of  Wales  present  some 
mines  of  the  same  nature.  All  the  ores  are  treated  in  a  smelting-house  established  in 
the  isle  of  Anglesey.  The  formation  of  sUte-elay  and  greywacke,  which  constitutes  tlie 
greater  part  of  Wales^  and  some  of  the  a4joining  districts  of  England,  includes  several 
lead  mines,  of  which  we  shall  presently  speak  in  noticing  those  of  far  greater  importance 
contained  in  the  more  recent  limestone  fonnations  of  the  same  regions. 

Pretty  important  mines  of  copper  pyrites  and  red  hematitic  iron  are  worked  in 
Westmoreland,  and  in  the  neighbouring  parts  of  Cumberland  and  Lancashire,  The 
copper  ores,  and  a  portion  of  the  iron  ones,  are  embarked  for  Swansea.  The  rest  of  the 
iron  ore  is  treated  on  the  spot  in  blast  furnaces  supplied  with  wood  charcoal.  Tlie 
isle  of  Man  affords  indications  of  lead,  copper,  and  iron  in  the  mountains  of  Snail e, 
which  constitute  its  centre.  At  Borrowdale  in  Westmoreland,  a  mine  of  graphite 
(plumbago)  has  been  worked  for  a  long  period.  It  furnishes  the  black  lead  of  the 
English  pencil^  so  celebrated  over  the  world.  The  mineral  occurs  in  mass  in  a  talcose 
formation. 

There  are  famous  lead  mines  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  at  Leadhills  in  Lanarkshire ; 
the  veins  of  which  are  incased  in  greywacke.  Some  manganese  has  also  been  found. 
At  Cally,  in  Kirkcudbrightshire,  a  copper  mine  has  been  lately  discovered ;  and  a  mine 
of  antimony  has  been  known  for  some  time  at  West  Kirk  in  Dumfriesshire;  but  neither 
has  been  turned  to  good  account. 

In  the  middle  part  of  Scotland,  the  lead  mines  of  Strontian  in  Argyleshire  deserve  to 
be  noticed,  opposite  to  the  north-east  angle  of  the  isle  of  Mull.  They  are  opened  on 
veins  which  traverse  gneiss.  According  to  Mr.  John  Taylor,  these  mines  and  those 
of  Leadhills  produce  annually  5,610,000  Os.  avoird,  of  lead. 

Explorations  of  manganese  were  begun  at  Grantown  on  the  banks  of  the  Don,  a  river 
which  falls  into  the  German  Ocean  at  Aberdeen.  A  mine  of  coarse  graphite  has  also 
been  worked  at  Huntley. 

A  copper  mine  was  discovered  some  years  back  in  one  of  the  Shetland  Isles ;  and 
chromate  of  iron  is  now  extensively  worked  there  in  serpentine  and  talc. 

XIKBS  or  TBS  KOETH  OP  BUEOPB. 

These  mines  are  situated  for  the  most  part  in  the  south  of  Norway,  towards  the 
middle  of  Sweden,  and  in  the  south  of  Finland,  a  little  way  firom  the  shortest  line  drawn 
from  the  lake  Onega  to  the  south-west  angle  of  Norway.  A  few  mines  occur  in  the 
northern  districts  of  Norway  and  Sweden.  The  main  products  of  these  several  mines 
are  iron,  copper,  and  silver. 

The  iron  mines  of  Norway  lie  on  the  coasts  of  the  Gulph  of  Christiania,  and  on  the  side 
facing  Jutland,  principally  at  Arendal,  at  Krageroe,  and  the  neighbourhood.  The  ores 
consist  almost  solely  of  black  oxide  of  iron,  which  forms  beds  or  veins  of  from  4  to  GO  feet 
thick,  incased  in  gneiss,  which  is  accompanied  with  pyroxdne  (augite),  epidotes,  garnets, 
&c.  These  iron  ores  are  reduced  in  a  great  many  smelting  forges,  situated  on  the  same 
coast,  and  particularly  in  the  county  of  Laurwig.  Their  annual  product  is  about  16| 
millions  of  pounds  awrird,  of  iron,  in  the  form  of  cast  iron,  bar  iron,  sheet  iron,  nails, 
&c. ;  of  which  one  luilf  is  exported. 

Norway  possesses  rich  copper  mines,  some  of  which  lie  towards  the  south  and  the 
centre  of  the  country,  but  the  most  considerable  occur  in  the  north,  at  QuihkHe,  Lcekm, 
Selboet  and  Bceraas,  near  Drontheim.  The  mine  of  Roeraas,  16  miles  from  Drontheim  to 
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the  SL  E.  of  this  city,  is  opened  on  a  Tcry  considerable  mass  of  copper  pyrites,  and  bat 
been  worked  in  the  open  air  since  1664.  It  has  poured  into  the  market  from  tiiat 
time,  till  1791, 77  millions  of  pounds  avoird.  of  copper.  In  1805,  its  annual  production 
was  864.600  libs. ;  while  all  tlie  other  mines  of  Norway  together  do  not  furnish  quite 
one- fourth  of  that  amount. 

Norway  comprehends  also  some  celebrated  &ilTer  mines.  They  are  situated  from  15 
to  20  leagues  S.  W.  of  Chrlstiania,  in  a  mountainous  country  near  the  city  of  Kongsberg, 
which  owes  to  them  its  population.  Their  discovery  goes  back  to  the  year  162S,  and 
their  objects  arc  veins  of  carbonate  of  lime,  accompanied  with  asbestos  and  other  sub- 
stances in  which  native  silver  occurs,  usually  in  small  threads  or  networks,  and  some- 
times in  considerable  masses,  along  with  sulphuret  of  silver.  These  veins  are  very  nu- 
merous, and  run  through  a  considerable  space,  divided  into  four  districts  (arrondisise- 
mens),  each  of  which  contains  more  than  15  distinct  eiplorations.  When  a  new  mine  is 
opened,  an  excavation  in  the  open  air  is  first  made,  which  embraces  several  veins,  and 
they  then  prosecute  by  subterranean  workings  only  those  that  appear  to  be  of  consequence. 
Tlie  workings  do  not  exceed  1000  feet  in  depth.  Fire  is  employed  for  attacking  the 
ore.  In  1 783,  the  formation  of  a  new  gallery  of  efflux  was  commenced,  destined  to  have 
a  length  of  10,000  yards,  and  to  cost  60,000/.  These  mines,  since  their  discovery  till  1 799, 
have  afforded  a  quantity  of  silver  eqiuvalent  to  four  millions  of  pounds  sterling.  The 
year  1 768  was  the  most  productive,  having  yielded  38,000  marcs  of  silver.  At  present 
they  give  but  a  very  slender  return ;  in  1804  they  were  threatened  with  a  complete  alMUi* 
donment.  The  ore  i»  treated  by  fusion ;  the  lead  necessary  for  this  operation  being 
imported  from  England.  There  are,  however,  lead  and  silver  mines  in  the  county  of 
Jarlsberg,  but  they  are  very  slenderly  worked. 

At  Edtwald,  50  leagues  N.  of  Christiania,  a  mine  is  worked  of  auriferous  pyrites,  with 
a  very  inconsiderable  product. 

Cobalt  mines  may  be  noticed  at  Modum  or  Fossum,  8  leagues  W.  of  Christiania ; 
they  are  extensive,  but  of  little  depth. 

Lastly,  graphite  is  explored  at  Englidcd ;  and  chromite  of  iron  deposiU  have  been 
noticed  in  some  points  of  Norway. 

The  irons  of  Sweden  enjoy  a  merited  reputation,  and  form  one  of  the  chief  objects  of 
the  commerce  of  that  kingdom.  Few  countries,  indeed,  combine  so  many  valuable  ad- 
vantages for  this  species  of  manufacture.  Inexhaustible  deposits  of  iron  ore  are  placed 
amid  immense  forests  of  birches  and  resinous  trees,  whose  charcoal  is  probably  the  best 
for  the  reduction  of  iron.  The  different  groups  of  iron  mines  and  forges  form  small 
districts  of  wealth  and  animation  in  the  midst  of  these  desolate  regions. 

The  province  of  Wermeland,  including  the  north  bank  of  the  lake  Wener,  is  one  of 
the  richest  of  Sweden  in  Iron  mines.  The  two  most  important  are  those  of  Nordmarck, 
S  leagues  N.  of  Philipstadt,  and  those  of  Persberg,  2\  leagues  £.  from  the  same  city. 
Philipstadt  is  about  50  leagues  W.  \  N.  W.  from  Stockholm.  Both  mines  are  opened 
on  veins  or  beds  of  black  oxide  of  iron  several  yards  thick,  directed  from  N.  to  S.  in  a 
ground  composed  of  hornblende,  talcose  and  granitic  rocks.  These  masses  are  nearly 
Tcrtical,  and  are  explored  in  the  open  air  to  a  depth  of  130  yards.  Formerly  this 
exploitation  was  effected  by  iron  wedges  and  pickaxes  ;  but  they  have  been  su|)erseded 
by  gunpowder,  since  1650.  The  province  of  Wermeland,  and  that  of  Dahl  which  ad- 
joins it,  forming  the  west  border  of  the  Wener  lake,  contained  in  1767,  48  smelting 
cones,  each  going  from  4  to  5  months  every  year. 

The  principal  iron  mines  of  Rosslngie  (part  of  the  province  of  Upland)  are  those  of 
Dannemora,  situated  1 1  leagues  from  Upstd.  They  stand  in  the  first  rank  of  those  of 
Sweden,  and  even  of  Europe.  The  masses  worked  upon  are  flattened  and  vertical, 
running  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W.,  and  are  incased  in  a  ground  formed  of  primitive  rocks, 
among  which  gneiss,  petrosilex  and  granite  are  most  conspicuous.  They  amount  to  three 
in  number,  very  distinct,  and  parallel  to  each  other ;  and  are  explored  through  a  length 
of  more  than  1500  yards,  and  to  a  depth  of  above  80,  by  the  employment  of  fire,  and  bhist- 
ing  with  gunpowder.  The  explorations  are  mere  quarries ;  each  presentii^  an  open 
trench  65  yards  wide,  by  a  much  more  considerable  length,  and  an  appalling  depth. 
Magnetic  iron  ore  is  extracted  thence,  which  furnishes  the  best  iron  of  Sweden  and 
Europe ;  an  iron  admirably  qualified  for  conversion  into  steeL  In  1767,  these  minings 
supplied  for  a  long  time,  15  smelting  cones  situated  in  Rosslagie,  at  a  distance  of  10 
leagues. 

The  island  of  Utoe,  situated  near  the  coast  of  the  province  of  Upland,  presents  also 
rich  iron  mines.  The  protoxide  of  iron  there  forms  a  thick  bed  in  the  gneiss.  It  is 
worked  in  trenches  fiir  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  llie  ore  cannot  be  smelted  in  the 
island  itself ;  but  is  transported  in  great  quantities  to  the  continent 

^  The  province  of  Smoland  includes  also  very  remarkable  mines.  Near  Jonkoping,  a 
hill  called  the  Taberg  occurs,  formed  in  a  great  measure  of  magnetic  black  oxide  of  iron* 
contained  in  a  greenstone  reposing  on  gneiss. 
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la  several  parts  of  Lapland,  the  protoxide  of  iron  occurs  in  great  beds,  or  immense 
masses.  At  Gellivara,  200  leagues  N.  of  Stockholm,  towards  the  67th  degree  of  lati- 
tude, it  constitutes  a  considerable  mountain,  into  which  an  exploitation  has  been  opened. 
The  iron  is  despatched  on  small  sledges  drawn  by  rein-deer  to  streams  which  fall  into 
the  Lutea ;  and  thence  by  water  carriage  to  the  port  of  Lutea,  where  it  is  embarked  for 
Stockholm. 

There  are  a  great  many  iron  works  in  Dalecarlia,  but  a  portion  of  the  ores  are  got 
iirom  alluvial  deposits.  Similar  deposits  exist  also  In  the  provinces  of  Wermeland  and 
Smoland. 

7'he  mines  and  forges  of  Sweden  produce  annually  about  165  millions  of  pounds 
avoird.  (74,000  tons  nearly)  of  cast  iron  or  bar  iron;  of  which  two  thirds  are  exported 
chiefly  from  the  harbours  of  Stockholm,  Gottenburg,  Geffle,  and  Norkoping. 

The  copper  mines  of  Sweden  are  scarcely  less  celebrated  than  its  iron  mines.  The 
principal  b  that  of  Fahlun  or  Kopparberg,  situated  in  Dalecarlia,  near  the  town  of 
Fahlun,  AO  leagues  N.  W.  of  Stockholm.  It  is  excavated  in  an  irregular  and  very 
powerful  mass  of  pyrites,  which  in  a  great  many  points  is  almost  entirely  ferruginous, 
but  in  others,  particularly  near  the  circumference,  it  includes  a  greater  or  less  portion  of 
copper.  This  mass  is  enveloped  in  talcose  or  hornblende  rocks.  More  to  the  west, 
there  are  three  other  masses  almost  contiguous  to  each  other,  which  seem  to  bend  in  an 
arc  of  a  circle  around  the  principal  mass.  They  are  explored  as  well  as  the  last.  This 
was  at  first  worked  in  the  open  air ;  but  imprudent  operations  "having  caused  the  walls 
to  crumble  and  fidl  in,  since  1647  the  excavation  presents  near  the  surface  nothing  but 
frightful  precipices.  The  workings  are  now  prosecuted  by  shafts  and  galleries  into  the 
lower  part  of  the  deposit,  and  have  arrived  at  a  depth  of  1 94  famnars  (nearly  430  yards). 
They  display  excavations  spacious  enough  to  admit  the  employment  of  horses,  and 
the  establishment  of  forges  for  repairing  the  miners*  tools.  It  is  asserted  that  the 
exploration  of  this  mine  ^oes  back  to  a  period  anterior  to  the  Christian  era.  During 
its  greatest  prosperity,  it  is  said  to  have  produced  1 1  millions  of  pounds  avoird.  of  coi>- 
per  annum,  or  about  5000  tons.  It  furnishes  now  about  the  seventh  part  of  that 
quantity ;  yielding  at  the  same  time  about  70,000  lbs.  of  lead,  with  50  marcs  of  silver, 
and  S  or  4  of  gold.  The  ores  smelted  at  Fahlun  produce  from  2  to  2^  of  copper  per 
cent.  But  the  extraction  of  the  metal  is  not  the  sole  process ;  the  sulphur  is  also  pro* 
cured ;  and  with  it,  or  the  pyrites  itself,  sulphuric  acid  and  other  chemical  products  are 
made.  Round  Fahlun,  within  the  space  of  a  league,  70  furnaces  or  factories  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  may  be  seen.  The  black  copper  obtained  at  Falilun  is  converted  mto  rose 
copper,  in  the  refining  hearths  of  the  small  town  of  Ofwostad. 

In  tlie  copper  mine  of  Garpenberff,  situated  18  leagues  from  Fahlun,  there  occur  14 
masses  of  ore  quite  vertical,  and  parallel  to  each  other,  and  to  the  beds  of  mica-slate  or 
talc-slate,  amid  which  they  stand,  lliis  mine  has  been  worked  for  more  than  six  hun- 
dred years. 

The  mine  of  Nyakopparberff,  in  Ncricia,  20  leagues  W.  of  Stockholm,  presents  masses 
of  ores  parallel  to  each  other,  the  form  and  arrangement  of  which  are  very  singular.  It 
is  worked  by  open  quarrying,  and  with  the  aid  of  fire. 

We  may  notice  also  the  copper  mines  of  Atwidaberg,  in  Ostrogotliia,  which  furnish 
annually  tlie  sixth  part  of  the  whole  copper  of  Sweden. 

There  are  several  other  copper  mines  in  Sweden.  Their  whole  number  is  ten  ;  but  it 
was  formerly  more  considerable,  lliey  yield  at  the  present  day  in  all,  about  2,420,000 
Ubi,  avoird,  (1000  tons)  of  copper. 

The  number  of  the  silver  mines  of  Sweden  has  in  like  manner  diminished.  In  1767» 
only  3  were  reckoned  under  exploration,  vbt.  that  of  HeUefon  in  the  province  of  Werme- 
land ;  that  of  Seffertfort  in  Nericia ;  and  that  of  Sahla  or  Sahiberg,  in  Westmannia, 
about  23  leagues  N.  W.  of  Stockholm.  The  last  is  the  only  one  of  any  importance. 
It  is  very  ancient,  and  passes  for  having  been  formerly  very  productive ;  though  at  pre- 
sent it  yields  only  from  4  to  5000  marcs  of  silver  per  annum.  Lead  very  rich  in  silver 
is  its  principal  product.  It  is  explored  to  a  depth  of  more  than  200  vards.  The 
soundness  of  the  rock  has  allowed  of  vast  excavations  being  made  in  it,  and  of  even  tlie 
galleries  having  great  dimensions ;  so  that  in  the  interior  of  the  workings  there  are 
winding  machines,  and  carriages  drawn  by  horses  for  the  transport  of  the  ores. 

At  Salilberg,  there  are  deposits  of  sulphuret  of  antimony. 

For  the  last  30  or  40  years  mines  of  cobalt  have  been  opened  in  Sweden,  principally  at 
Tunaberg  and  Los,  near  Nykoping,  and  at  Otward  in  Ostrogotliia.  The  first  are  worked 
upon  veins  of  little  power,  which  become  thicker  and  thinner  successively  ;  whence  they 
have  been  called  bead-veins.  It  appears  that  the  products  of  these  mines,  though  of  good 
quality,  are  inconsiderable  in  quantity. 

Lastly,  there  is  a  gold  mine  in  Sweden ;  it  is  situated  at  Adelfors,  in  the  parish  of 
Alsfcda,  and  province  of  Smoland.  It  has  been  under  exploration  since  1737,  on  veina 
of  auriferous  iron  pyrites,  which  traverse  schistose  rocks;  presenting  but  a  few  inches 
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of  oro.  It  formerly  yielded  from  90  to  40  marcs  of  gold  fer  ammM,  but  Ibr  the  last 
fetr  years  it  has  furnished  only  from  3  to  4. 

The  mines  and  smelting  works  of  Sweden  gave  annually,  in  1809,  a  gross  product 
worth  1,463,600L 

The  south  of  Finland  and  the  bordering  parts  of  Russia  contain  some  mines,  but 
tliey  are  fiur  from  having  any  such  importance  as  those  of  Sweden. 

At  Orijerwy  near  Helsingfbrs,  a  mine  of  copper  occurs  whose  gangue  is  carbonate  of 
lime,  employed  vk  a  limestone. 

Near  Cerdopol,  a  town  situated  at  the  N.  W.  extremity  of  the  Ladoga  lake,  veins  of 
copper  pyrites  were  formerly  mined. 

Under  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great,  an  aunlerous  vein  was  discovered  in  the  granitie 
mounuins  whieh  border  the  eastern  bank  of  the  lake  Ladoga,  near  Olonets.  It  was  rich 
only  near  the  suHhoe;  and  its  working  was  soon  abandoned. 

Latterly,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  mine  copper  and  iron  ores  near  Eno,  above 
and  to  the  N.  W.  of  Cerdopol,  but  with  little  success. 

Some  time  ago  rich  ores  of  Iron,  lying  in  veins,  were  worked  near  the  lake  Sbuyna, 
N.  W.  from  Cerdopol ;  but  this  mine  has  been  also  relinquished. 

On  the  west  bank  of  the  Onega  lake,  there  is  an  iron  work  at  Petrazavodsk,  called 
a  sovode,  which  is  the  greatest  establishment  of  this  kind  existing  in  the  north  of 
Russia. 

Nothing  is  now  reduced  there  except  bog  iron  ore,  or  swamp  ore  extracted  fivm  small 
lakes  in  the  neighbourliood. 

The  transition  limestone  which  constitutes  the  body  of  Estbonia  contains  lead  ore  at 
ArotBoar  near  Fellin.  These  ores  were  worked  when  these  provinces  belonged  to  tlie 
Swedes.     It  was  attempted  in  1806  to  resume  the  exploitation,  but  without  success. 

MINES  or  THC  ALLCGUAMT  MOUNTAINS. 

The  chun  of  the  Alleghanys,  which  traverses  the  United  States  of  America  from 
N.  W.  to  S.  E.  parallel  to  the  coasts  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  includes  a  considerable 
number  of  deposits  of  iron,  lead,  and  copper  ores ;  along  with  some  ores  of  stiver,  plum- 
bago, and  chroraite  of  iron.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  mine  a  great  many  of  these 
deposits ;  but  most  of  tliese  have  been  unsuccessfril. 

A  bed  of  black  oxide  of  iron  occurs  in  gneiss  near  Franconia  in  New  Hampshire. 
It  has  a  power  of  from  5  to  8  fret ;  and  has  been  mined  through  a  length  of  SOO  feet, 
and  to  a  depth  of  90  feet.  The  same  ore  is  found  in  veins  in  Massachusetts  and  Ver- 
mont, accompanied  by  copper  and  iron  pyrites.  It  is  met  with  in  immense  quantities 
on  the  western  bank  of  the  lake  Champlain,  fomung  beds  of  from  1  to  20  feet  in  thick- 
ness, almost  without  mixture^  encased  in  granite.  It  is  also  found  in  the  mounuins  of  that 
territory.  These  deposits  appear  to  extend  without  interruption  from  Canada  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  New  York,  where  an  exploration  on  them  may  be  seen  at  Crown- 
Point.  The  ore  there  extracted  is  in  much  esteem.  Several  mines  of  the  same  species 
exist  in  New  Jersey.  The  primitive  mountains  which  rise  in  the  north  of  this  state 
near  the  Delaware,  include  a  bed  almost  vertical  of  black  oxide  of  iron,  which  has  been 
worked  to  100  feet  in  depth.  In  the  county  of  Sussex  the  same  ore  occurs,  accompanied 
with  Franklinite.  At  New  Milford  in  Connecticut,  a  pretty  abundant  mine  of  sparry 
iron  occurs ;  the  only  one  of  the  kind  known  in  the  Alleghanys.  The  United  States 
contain  a  great  many  iron  works,  some  of  which  prior  to  the  year  1773,  sent  over  iron 
to  London.     They  are  principally  supplied  from  alluvial  iron  ore. 

The  most  remarkable  lead  mines  of  the  Alleghanys,  are  those  of  Southampton  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  of  Perkiomen  Creek  in  Pennsylvania,  8  leagues  from  Philadelphia.  The 
first  furnishes  a  galena,  slightly  argentiferous ;  an  ore  accompanied  with  various  mine- 
rals, with  base  of  lead,  copper,  and  sine,  and  with  gangiua  (vein^stones)  of  quaru, 
sulphate  of  baryta,  and  fluor  spar.  These  substances  form  a  vein  which  traverses 
several  primitive  rocks,  and  is  said  to  be  known  over  a  length  of  more  than  6  leagues. 
At  Perkiomen  Creek  a  vein  of  galena  is  mined,  which  traverses  a  sandstone,  referred 
by  many  geoIogisU  to  the  old  red  sandstone.  Along  with  galena  a  great  variety  of 
minerals  is  found  with  a  basis  of  lead,  zinc,  copper,  and  iron.  The  mines  of  lead 
worked  in  Virginia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Kanhawa,  deserve  also  to  be  mentioned. 

None  of  the  copper  mines  actually  in  operation  in  the  United  States  seem  to  merit 
particular  attention.  The  mine  of  Schuyler  in  New  Jersey  had  excited  liigh  hopes,  but 
after  the  workings  had  been  pushed  to  a  depth  of  300  feet,  they  have  been  for  some 
years  abandoned.  The  ore,  which  consisted  of  sulphuret  of  copper,  with  oxide  and  car- 
bonate of  copper,  occurred  in  a  red  sandstone. 

In  some  points  of  the  Alleghanys,  deposits  have  been  noticed  of  chromite  of  iron  and 
graphite. 

Coal-measures  occur  in  several  points  of  the  United  States,  especially  on  the  N.  W 
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slope  of  the  Alleghany  mountains.     The  coal  b  mined  sucecssfulij  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio,  towards  the  upper  part  of  its  course.     See  AvtuKAcam. 

MINKS  OF   TBS   SOUTH   OF   STAIli. 

The  mountains  which  separate  Andalusia  from  Estremadura,  Leon  and  La  Mancha, 
and  those  of  the  kingdoms  of  Murcia  and  Grenada,  include  some  celelirated  mines. 

We  shall  mention  first  the  silver  mines  of  Guadaleanat  and  Ceuedla,  situated  in  the 
Sierra- Morena,  1 5  leagues  N.  of  Seville.  Among  the  ores,  red  silver  and  argentiferous 
gray  copper  have  been  specified.  Their  product  is  inconsiderable ;  but  this  territory 
presented  formerly  much  more  important  mines  at  Viila-Guttiera,  not  hue  from  Sevill^ 
At  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  they  are  said  to  have  been  worked  with  such 
activity,  that  they  furnished  daily  170  marcs  of  silver.  More  to  the  east,  there  exists 
in  the  mountains  of  La  Mancha,  a  mine  of  antimony,  at  Santa- Crus-de-Mudela.  On 
the  southern  slope  of  the  Sierra- Morena,  very  important  lead  mines  occur,  particularly 
at  Linares,  12  leagues  N.  of  Jaen.  llie  veins  are  very  rich  near  the  surface,  which 
causes  them  not  to  be  mined  much  in  depth  ;  so  that  the  ground  is  riddled,  as  it  were, 
with  shafts.  More  than  5000  old  and  new  pits  may  be  counted  ;  the  greater  part  of 
which  is  ascribed  to  the  Moors.  Six  of  these  mines  are  now  explored  on  account  of 
the  crown,  and  they  produce  on  an  annual  average,  according  to  M.  Laborde,  1,320,000 
libs,  avoird.  (about  600  tons)  of  lead,  which  is  too  poor  in  silver  for  this  precious  metal 
to  be  extracted  with  advantage.  Bowles  states,  that  there  -  was  found  at  the  mines  of 
Linares,  a  mass  of  galena,  whose  dimensions  were  from  21  to  24  yards  in  every  direc- 
tion. Abundant  mines  of  zinc  occur  near  Alcaras,  15  leagues  N.  £.  of  Linares ;  which 
supply  materials  to  a  brass  manufactory  establislied  in  that  town.  There  are  also  lead 
mines  in  the  kingdoms  of  Murcia  and  Grenada.  Very  productive  ores  have  been 
worked  for  some  time  near  Almeria^  a  harbour  situated  some  leagues  to  the  west  of  the 
cape  of  Gates.  The  ore  is  in  part  treated  on  the  spot  with  coal  brought  from  New- 
castle, and  in  part  sent  to  Newcastle  to  be  reduced  there.  The  kingdoms  of  Murcia, 
Grenada,  and  Cordova,  include  several  iron  mines.  Near  Casalla  and  Ronda,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Grenada,  mines  of  plumbago  are  explored. 

On  the  northern  flank  of  the  Sierra-Morena,  lie  the  famous  quicksilver  mines  of 
Almaden,  situated  near  the  town  of  the  same  name  in  La  Mancha.  They  consist  of 
very  powerful  veins  of  sulpburet  of  mercury,  which  traverse  a  sandstone,  evidently  of  a 
geological  age  as  old  at  least  as  the  coal  formation.     Hard  by,  beds  of  coals  are  mined, 

MINES   or  TBI   FTRXKSES. 

The  Pyrenees  and  the  mountains  of  Biscay,  of  the  Asturias,  and  the  north  of  Galicia, 
which  are  their  prolongation,  are  not  very  rich  in  deposits  of  ores.  The  only  important 
mines  that  occur  there,  are  of  iron  ;  which  are  widely  spread  throughout  the  whole 
chain,  except  in  its  western  extremity.  We  may  mention  particularly  in  Biscay,  the 
mine  of  Sommorostro,  opened  on  a  bed  of  red  oxide  of  iron ;  and  in  the  province  of 
Guipuscoa,  the  mines  of  Mondragon»Oyar2un,and  Berha,  situated  on  deposits  of  sparry 
iron.  There  are  several  analogous  mines  in  Arragon  and  Catalonia.  In  the  French 
part  of  the  Pyrenees,  veins  of  sparry  iron  are  worked  which  traverse  the  red  sandstone 
of  the  mountain  Ustelleguy,  near  Baygorry,  department  of  the  Basses* Pyrenees.  The 
same  department  affords  in  the  valley  of  Asson  the  mine  of  Haugaron,  which  consists  of 
a  bed  of  hydrate  of  iron,  subordinate  to  transition  limestone.  The  deposit  of  hydrato 
of  iron,  worked  for  an  immemorial  time  at  Rancid,  in  the  valley  of  Viedessos,  depart- 
ment of  the  Arridge,  occurs  in  a  similar  pontion.  The  ancient  workings  have  been 
very  irregular  and  very  extensive ;  but  the  deposit  is  still  far  from  being  exhausted. 
There  are  also  considerable  mines  6  sparry  iron  at  Lapintmte,  at  the  tower  of  Batera, 
at  Escaron,  and  at  Fillols,  at  the  foot  of  the  Canigou,  in  the  department  of  the  Oriental 
Pyrenees.  The  iron  mines  of  the  Pyrenees  keep  in  activity  200  Catalanian  forges. 
Although  there  exists  in  these  mountains,  especially  in  the  part  formed  of  transition 
rocks,  a  very  great  number  of  veins  of  lead,  copper,  cobalt,  antimony,  &c.,  one  can 
hardly  mention  any  workings  of  these  metals ;  and  among  the  abandoned  mines,  the 
only  ones  which  merit  notice  are,  the  mine  of  argentiferous  copper  of  Baygorry,  in  the 
department  of  the  Low  Pyrenees,  the  lead  and  copper  mine  of  Aulus,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Erce,  department  of  the  Arri^ge,  and  the  mine  of  cobalt,  of  the  valley  of  Gistain, 
situated  in  Arragon,  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Pyrenees.  It  is  asserted,  however, 
that  a  lead  mine  is  in  actual  operation  near  Bilboa  in  Biscay.  The  mines  of  plumbago 
opened  at  Sahun  in  Arragon,  should  not  be  forgotten.  Analogous  deposits  are  known 
to  exist  in  the  department  of  the  Arridge,  but  they  are  not  mined. 

KINXS   or  THX   ALPS. 

The  mines  of  the  Alps  by  no  means  correspond  in  number  and  richness  with  the 
extent  and  mass  of  these  mountains.     On  their  eastern  slope,  in  the  department  of  the 
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high  and  the  low  Alps,  seTeral  Icftd  and  copper  mines  arc  mentioned,  all  inconsiderable 
and  abandoned  at  the  present  time,  with  tlie  exception  of  some  workings  of  galena, 
which  furnish  also  a  little  graphite. 

During  some  of  the  last  years  of  the  18th  century,  there  was  mined  at  fa  Gardette 
Id  the  Oisan$j  department  of  the  Isire,  a  vein  of  quartz  which  contained  native  gold 
and  auriferous  pyrites ;  but  the  product  has  never  paid  the  expenses,  and  the  mine  lias 
been  abandoned.  The  Oisams  presented  a  more  important  mine,  but  it  also  lias  been 
given  up ;  it  was  the  silver  mine  of  AUemont  or  Chalanches,  The  ore  consisted  of 
different  mineral  species  more  or  less  rich  in  silver,  disseminated  in  a  clay  which  filled 
the  clefts  and  irregular  cavities  in  the  middle  of  talcosc  and  hornblende  rocks.  This 
mine  yielded  annually  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  1 8th  century,  so  much  as  SOOO  marca 
of  silver ;  along  with  some  cobalt  ore.  Among  the  great  number  of  mineral  species, 
which  occurred  in  too  small  quantities  to  be  worked  to  advantage,  there  was  native 
antimony,  sulphuret  of  mercury,  &c.  The  Oiaam  present,  moreover,  some  rather 
unproductive  mines  of  anthracite.  Mines  of  an  analogous  nature,  but  more  valuable, 
are  in  activity  at  the  western  foot  of  the  Alps,  at  la  Afothe,  Na€re-dtM-Vaux  et  PuUeviUe^ 
a  few  leagues  S.  £.  of  Grenoble. 

From  the  entrance  of  the  valley  of  the  Oiuau  to  the  valley  of  the  Are  in  Savoy,  there 
occur  on  tlic  N.  W.  &lope  of  the  Alps,  a  great  many  mines  of  sparry  iron,  llic  locality 
of  this  ore  is  here  very  difficult  to  define.  It  appears  to  form  sometimes  beds  or  masses, 
and  sometimes  veins  amid  the  talcose  rocks.  Some  is  also  found  in  small  veins  in  the 
first  course  of  the  calcareous  formation  which  covers  these  rocks.  Tliese  mines  are  very 
numerous,  the  moat  productive  occur  tmited  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Allevard,  depart- 
ment of  the  Isere,  and  of  SmtU  Georfftt  tTHuretiiret  in  Savoy.  Those  of  Fomeamx  and 
Laprat,  in  the  latter  country,  are  also  mentioned.  Ilie  irregularity  of  the  mining 
operations  surpasses  that  of  tlie  deposits.  The  mines  have  been  from  time  immemorial 
in  the  hands  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjoining  villages,  who  work  in  them,  each  on  his 
own  account,  without  any  pre -arrangement,  or  other  rule  than  following  tlie  masses  of 
ore  which  excite  hopes  of  the  most  considerable  profit  in  a  short  space  of  time.  What 
occurs  in  almost  every  mine  of  sparry  iron,  is  also  to  be  seen  here,  most  imprudent 
workings.  The  mine  called  the  Grande  Fosse,  at  Saint  Georges  d'Huretiires,  is  prolonged 
without  pillars  or  props,  through  a  height  of  130  yards,  a  length  of  220  yards,  and  a 
breadth  equal  to  that  of  the  deposit,  which  amounts  in  this  place  to  from  8  to  IS  yards  \ 
tlms  a  void  space  is  exhibited  of  nearly  300,000  square  yards,  llie  sparry  iron  extracted 
from  these  different  mines  supplies  materials  to  10  or  12  smelting  furnaces,  the  caat 
iron  of  which,  chiefly  sdapted  for  conversion  into  steel,  is  manufactured  in  part  in  the 
celebrated  steel  works  of  Rives,  department  of  the  Isere.  There  occurs  in  some  parUof 
the  mines  o£  Saint  Georges  d'Huretiires  copper  pj  rites,  which  is  smelted  atAigudteUe, 

Savoy  presents  celebrated  lead  mines  at  Pescy  and  at  Macot,  7  leagues  to  the  £.  of 
Mouticrs.  Galena,  accompanied  with  quartz,  sulphate  of  baryta,  and  ferriferous  car- 
bonate of  lime,  occurs  in  mass  in  talcose  rocks.  1  he  mine  of  Pescy  had  been  restored 
to  activity  by  the  French  government,  which  established  there  a  practical  school  of  mines ; 
and  in  its  hands  the  mine  produced  annually  as  much  as  440,000  Uhs.  avoird,  of  lead, 
and  2500  marcs  of  silver.  It  is  now  explored  on  accoimtof  the  king  of  Sardinia ;  but 
it  begins  to  be  exhausted,  and  yields  less  products.  That  of  Afacot,  opened  a  few  years 
ago,  begins  to  give  considerable  returns.  The  mine  of  copper  pyrites  of  Servoz  in  the 
valley  of  the  Arve,  may  also  be  mentioned.  The  ore  occurs  both  in  small  veins,  and 
disseminated  in  a  clay  slate ;  but  the  exploration  is  now  suspended.  Lastly,  slightly 
productive  workings  of  anthracite  are  mentioned  in  several  points  of  these  mountains 
and  in  tlie  conterminous  portions  of  the  Alps. 

There  exist  in  Piedmont  some  small  mines  of  argentiferous  lead.  The  copper 
mines  of  AUagne,  and  those  of  Ollomont,  formerly  yielded  considerable  quantities  of 
this  metal.  Their  exploration  is  now  on  the  decline.  The  manganese  mines  of  Saint- 
Marcel  have  few  outlets ;  whence  they  have  been  feebly  developed.  Mines  of  plum- 
bago, little  worked,  occur  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vinay  and  in  the  valley  of  Pdlis,  not 
far  fi*om  PigneroL  Some  mines  of  auriferous  pyrites  have  aho  been  worked  in  this 
district  of  country ;  among  others,  those  of  Afacvgnaga,  at  the  eastern  foot  of  Monte- 
llosa.  The  pyrites  of  this  mine  afforded  by  amalgamation  only  1]  grains  of  gold 
per  quintal ;  and  this  gold,  far  from  being  fine,  contained  |  of  its  weight  of  silver. 
They  became  less  rich  in  proportion  as  they  receded  from  the  surface.  Tlie  explor- 
ations of  auriferous  pyrites  in  Piedmont  are  now  abandoned,  or  nearly  so.  The  only 
important  mines  in  this  country  are  those  of  iron.  These  generally  consist  of 
masses  of  black  oxide  of  iron,  of  a  nature  analogous  to  those  of  Sweden ;  the  principal 
ones  being  those  of  Cogne  and  Traverselle,  which  are  worked  in  open  quarries.  Some 
others,  less  considerable,  are  explored  by  shafts  and  galleries.  These  ores  are  reduced 
in  33  smelting  cupolas,  55  Catalan  forges,  and  105  refinery  hearths.  The  whole  pro* 
duoe  about  10,000  tons  of  bar  iron. 
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*  There  is  a  mine  of  black  oxide  of  iron,  at  present  abandoned,  at  Bovernier,  near 
Martigny,  in  the  Yalais.  There  is  also  another  iron  mine  at  Cliamoissons,  in  a  lofty 
calcareous  mountain  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhone.  The  ore  presents  a  mixture  of 
oxide  at  iron  and  some  other  substances,  of  which  it  has  been  proposed  to  make  a  new 
mineral  species,  under  the  name  of  Chamoiasite. 

The  district  of  the  Grisons  possesses  iron  mines  with  very  irregular  workings,  situated 
a  few  leagues  from  Coin, 

l*he  mountain  of  Falkenstein,  in  the  Tyrol,  formed  of  limestone  and  day-slate,  not  far  • 
from  Schwatz,  a  little  below  Inspruck,  in  the  valley  of  the  Inn,  contains  mines  of  argen- 
tiferous copper.  At  one  of  them,  that  of  Kiitz- Piihl,  the  workings  reached,  in  1759, 
according  to  the  report  of  MM.  Jars  and  Duhamel,  nearly  1100  yards  in  depth;  and 
were  reckoned  the  deepest  in  Europe.  But  it  was  intended  to  abandon  them.  Analo- 
gous ores  are  explored  in  several  other  points  of  the  same  country.  The  most  part  of 
the  prodiicts  of  these  mines  are  carried  to  the  foundry  of  Brixlegg,  4  leagues  from 
Schwatz.  The  mines  of  the  Tyrol  furnished,  on  an  average  of  years,  towards  1759, 
10,000  marcs  of  silver;  at  anterior  periods,  their  product  had  been  double;  but  now  it 
is  a  little  less.  This  region  contains  also  gold  mines  whose  exploration  goes  back  a 
eentury  and  a  halt  lliey  occur  near  the  village  of  Zell,  8  leagues  from  Schwatz. 
The  auriferous  veins  traverse  day-slates,  and  quartz  rocks.  Irately,  a  deposit  of  oxide 
of  chromCf  similar  to  that  of  the  EcoucheU  (Sa&ne  and  Loire)  has  been  discovered  in 
the  Tyrol.  An  unimportant  mine  of  mercury  has  als^bcen  mentioned  in  that  country, 
near  Brenner. 

In  the  territory  of  Saltzbuig  there  are  some  copper  mines.  In  the  environs  of 
Muerwinkd  and  of  Gastein,  some  veins  are  worked  for  the  gold  they  contain ;  of  which 
tlie  annual  return  is  valued  at  1 18  marcs  of  this  metal.  There  is  an  inconsiderable  mine 
of  quicksilver  at  Leogang. 

In  the  Tyrol  and  in  Saltzburg  there  are  iron  mines  in  a  very  active  state ;  principally 
those  of  Kleinboden,  near  Schwatz.  But  the  portion  of  the  Alps  most  abundant  in 
mines  of  this  metal,  is  the  branch  stretcliing  towards  Lower  Austria.  We  find  here, 
both  in  Styria  and  in  Austria,  a  very  great  number  of  explorations  of  sparry  iron,  llie 
deports  of  the  ores  of  sparry  iron  of  Eisenerz,  Erzberg,  Admont»  and  Vordcnberg, 
deserve  notice.     Tlie  latter  are  situated  about  25  leagues  S.  W.  of  Vienna. 

The  southern  flank  of  the  Alps  contains  also  a  great  many  mines  of  the  same  kind, 
from  the  Lago  Maggiore  to  Carinthia.  lliose  situated  near  Bergamo,  and  those  o£ 
Huttenberg  and  Waldenstein,  in  Carinthia,  are  especially  mentioned. 

All  these  mines  of  sparry  iron  are  opened  in  the  midst  at  rocks  of  different  natures, 
which  belong  to  the  old  transition  district  of  the  Alps.  They  seem  to  have  dose 
geological  relations  with  those  of  Allevard. 

The  branch  of  the  Alps  which  extends  towards  Croatia,  presents  important  iron 
mines,  in  the  mountains  of  Adelsberg,  10  leagues  S.  W.  from  Laybach  in  Carniola. 

The  iron  mines  just  now  indicated  in  the  part  of  the  Alps  that  forms  a  portion 
of  the  Austrian  states,  supply  materials  to  a  great  many  smelting-works.  In  Styria 
and  in  Carinthia,  more  than  400  furnaces  or  forges  may  be  enumerated,  whose  annual 
product  is  nearly  25,000  tons  of  iron.  These  two  provinces  are  fSunous  for  the  steel 
which  they  produce,  and  for  the  steel  tools  which  they  fitbricate,  such  as  scythes,  &c. 
Carniola  contains  also  a  great  nuiny  forges,  and  affords  annually  about  5000  tons  oc 
iron. 

There  are  mines  of  argentiferous  copper  analogous  to  those  of  the  Tyrol,  at  Schlad- 
ming  in  Styria,  at  Klrcbdorf  in  Carinthia,  at  Agordo  in  tlie  territory  of  Yenicc,  and  at 
Zamabor  in  Croatia.  The  latter  are  remarkable  for  the  great  irregularity  of  the  de- 
posits, and  for  the  richness  of  the  copper  pyrites  that  is  mined ;  which  produces  1^  and 
sometimes  27  per  cent,  of  copper.  There  are  some  deposits  of  antimony,  mined  to  a 
trifling  extent  in  Carinthia ;  and  there  are  a  few  cobalt  mines  in  Styria,  not  more  actively 
worked.  In  the  environs  of  Baibel,  in  Carintliia,  mines  of  calamine  exist,  yielding 
annually  idx>ut  200  tons  of  this  substance.  Of  late,  some  of  it  has  also  been  explored 
in  Styria. 

The  limestones  that  cover  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Alps,  present,  like  those  of  the 
departments  of  the  lower  and  upper  Alps^  several  lead  mines  of  little  consequence. 
They  also  include  several  cdebrated  mines  of  rock  salt. 

The  analogous  limestones  which  repose  on  the  slopes  of  the  Alps  in  Carinthia,  and 
in  the  neighbouring  provinces,  afford  likewise  lead  mines,  especially  near  Willach  and 
Bleyberg.  These  mines  are  very  numerous,  forming  more  than  500  arrondieumena 
of  concessions.  They  furnish  annually  about  1800  tons  of  a  lead  too  poor  in  silver  to 
pay  the  expense  of  extracting  that  precious  metaL  At  the  mines  of  Bleybezg,  tlie 
galena  forms  14  beds  or  strata,  inclined  at  an  angle  of  from  40  to  50  degrees  from  the 
horizon,  and  alternating  with  a  like  number  of  calcareous  strata.  The  latter  are 
extremely  full  of  shells.  They  of  course  belong  to  secondary'  limestone. 
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The  limestones  surmounting  the  southern  slope  of  the  Atps,  eontain  also  some  lead 
mines ;  but  the  quicksilver  mine  of  Idria,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  10  leagues 
N.  W.  of  Trieste,  is  worthy  of  particular  notice ;  it  lies  in  a  limestone  which  every  thinjr 
leads  us  to  refer  to  the  zeeh$teint  the  roost  ancient  of  the  secondary  limestones. 

The  Apennines^  which  may  be  considered  as  a  dependence  of  the  Alps,  present  a 
mnall  number  of  mines.  At  Chiarary  and  Pignone,  manganese  is  mined ;  and  at 
the  beginning  of  the  18th  century  a  vein  of  mercury  was  worked  at  Levigliani  in  Tus- 
cany.    An  autimonial  mine  is  mentioned  at  Pereta  in  the  marshes  of  Sienna. 

Before  quitting  these  regions,  we  ought  to  notice  the  iron  mines  of  the  isle  of  Elba. 
They  Iwve  been  famous  for  18  centuries;  Virgil  denotes  them  as  inexhaustible,  and 
supposes  them  to  have  been  open  at  the  arrival  of  Eneas  in  Italy.  Tliey  are  explored 
by  open  quarries,  working  on  an  enormous  mass  of  specular  iron  ore,  perforated  with 
cavities  bespangled  with  quartz  crystals.  The  island  poucsses  two  explorations,  called 
Kio  and  Terra- Nuova;  the  last  having  been  brought  into  play  at  a  recent  period. 
The  average  amount  extracted  per  annum  is  15,000  tons  of  ore,  which  are  smelted  in  the 
foundries  of  Tuscany,  Liguria,  the  Roman  states,  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  the  island 
of  Corsica. 

Tlierc  has  been  worked  for  a  f^w  years  a  mine  of  chromite  of  iron,  at  Carrada,  near 
Gassiuo,  department  of  the  Var. 

IIIHXS  SXTVATXD  |N  THB  SCHI8TOU  FOaMATlOKS   OP   THE  BANKS   OF  THK  RRIKZ,  AND   IN 

THB  AKDENNKS. 

The  transition  lands,  which  form,  in  the  N.  W.  of  Germany  and  in  Flanders,  a 
pretty  extensive  range  of  hills,  include  several  famous  mines  of  iron,  zinc,  lead,  and 
copper.  The  latter  lie  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  territories  of  Nassau 
and  Berg,  at  Baden,  Augstbach,  Rheinbreitenbach,  and  near  Dillenburg.  That  of 
Rheinbrcitenbach  yielded  formerly  1 10,000  libs,  avoird.  of  copper  per  annum,  and 
those  of  the  environs  of  Dillenburg  now  furnish  annually  176,000  libs.  There  are  also 
some  mines  of  argentiferous  lead  in  the  same  regions.  The  most  remarkable  are  in 
the  territory  of  Nassau,  such  as  those  of  Holzapfel,  Pfingstiviese,  Littwenburg,  and 
Augstbach  on  the  Wiede,  and  Ehreuthal  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  which  all  together 
produce  600  tons  of  lead,  and  3500  marcs  of  silver.  To  the  above,  we  must  add  those 
of  the  environs  of  Siegen  and  Dillenburg,  in  the  territories  of  Berg.  A  little  cobalt 
is  explored  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Siegen,  and  some  mines  of  the  same  nature  are 
mentioned  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Hesse> Darmstadt,  and  in  the  duchy  of  Nassau 
Usingen. 

But  iron  is  the  most  important  product  of  the  mines  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine. 
Veins  of  hydrate  of  iron,  or  brown  hematite,  are  explored  in  a  great  many  points  of 
Hessia,  and  the  territory  of  Nassau,  Berg,  Marck,  Tecklenbourg,  and  Siegen,  along 
with  veins  or  masses  of  sparry  iron,  and  beds  of  red  oxide  of  iron.  We  may  note  par- 
ticulafly;  1.  The  enormous  mass  of  sparry  iron,  known  under  the  name  of  Stahlberg, 
mined  since  the  beginning  of  the  Hth  century  in  the  mountain  of  Martinshardt,  near 
Miisscn,  where  improvident  excavations  have  occasioned,  at  several  times,  considerable 
downfallings  of  rubbish  ;  2.  The  abundant  and  beantifiil  mines  of  hydrate  of  iron  and 
sparry  iron  on  the  banks  of  the  Lalm  and  the  Sayn,  and  among  those  of  the  mine  of 
Bendorf ;  3.  The  mine  of  Hohenkirchen  in  Hessia,  where  a  powerful  bank  of  manga- 
nesiferous  ore  is  worked,  and  where  the  mines  arc  kept  dry  by  a  gallery  more  than  one 
thousand  yards  long,  walled  over  its  whole  extent.  These  several  mines  supply  a  great 
many  iron  works,  celebrated  for  their  steel,  and  for  the  objects  of  hardware,  scythes,  &c. 
fabricated  there. 

The  Prussian  provinces  of  the  lefl  bank  of  the  Rhine,  the  duchy  of  Luxembourg 
and  the  Low  Countries,  include  also  many  iron  furnaces,  of  which  a  great  number  are 
supplied,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  ores  of  hydrate  of  iron,  occasionally  zinciferous, 
extracted  from  the  transition  rocks,  where  they  form  sometimes  veins,  and*  sometimes 
alM>  very  irregular  deposits.  A  portion  is  explored  by  open  quarrying,  and  a  portion 
by  underground  workings.  Some  of  these  mines  penetrate  to  a  depth  of  87  yards,  and 
galleries  may  be  observed  in  them  cut  in  the  form  of  vaults,  and  timbered  with  hooped 
stays.  The  Hundsriick,  the  Eiffel,  and  the  territory  of  Luxembourg,  present  a  great 
many  of  them. 

The  Eiffel  formerly  possessed  important  lead  mines.  Some  still  exist,  which  are 
feebly  worked  at  Berncastle,  8  leagues  below  Treves,  on  the  banks  of  the  Moselle. 
Those  of  Trarbach,  situated  two  leagues  lower,  are  now  completely  abandoned.  The 
same  holds  with  those  of  Bleyalf,  which  were  opened  on  veins  incased  in  the  grey- 
wacke-slate,  9  leagues  W.  N.  W.  of  Priim,  not  far  from  the  line  of  separation  of  the 
watere  of  the  Moselle  and  the  Meuse,  in  a  district  from  which  manufactures  and  com- 
fort have  disappeared  since  the  mines  were  given  up  which  sustained  them. 

More  to  the  north  a  great  many  deposits  of  calamine  occur.     The  most  considerable, 
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rnd  the  one  explored  with  most  activity,  is  situated  in  the  territory  of  Limburg 
(kingdom  of  the  Netherlands),  and  known  under  the  name  of  the  Grtai  mountain. 
It  presents  a  mass  about  45  yaids  wide,  from  400  to  £50  long,  and  of  an  unknown 
depth.  The  first  labours,  undertaken  several  centuries  ago  by  the  Spaniards,  were  exe- 
cuted by  open  quarrying,  and  pushed  down  32  yards  firom  the  surface.  The  miners  were 
obliged  to  renounce  this  mode  of  operation,  and  have  since  penetrated  to  the  depth  of 
66  yards  by  means  of  subterranean  «^kings.  From  50  to  60  men  work  in  this  exca^ 
vation,  and  extract  annually  from  700  to  800  tons  of  calamine,  worth  from  2400/. 
to  27(Xy.  In  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  Prussian  territory,  not  far  from  Aix-Ia-Chapelle, 
calamine  is  also  mined,  with  ores  of  lead  and  iron,  with  which  it  is  associated,  in 
deposits  regarded  by  M.  Bouesnel,  as  analogous  to  the  vein  of  Vedrin,  to  be  noticed 
presently.  The  exploration  is  effected  by  means  of  small  round  s^uifts,  from  34  to  44 
yards  deep,  which  arc  often  wooded  only  with  flexible  branches  of  trees,  or  a  kind  uf 
barrd'hoops.  lliese  workings  may  furnish  annually  firom  1500  to  2000  tons  of 
calamine,  to  the  brass  factories  of  StoUbeig.  On  the  right  bank  of  tlie  Rhine,  in  the 
country  of  la  Marck,  several  small  sine  mines  furnish  annually  about  130  tons  of  cala- 
mine to  the  brass  manufactures  of  Iserlohn. 

The  lead  mine  of  Vodrin,  alluded  to  above,  lies  at  some  distance  S-  of  Namur.  It 
is  opened  on  a  vein  of  galena  nearly  vertical,  which  crosses  from  N.  to  S.  a  limestone 
in  nearly  vertical  strata,  probably  analogous  into  the  limestone  of  Derbyshire.  The 
vein  is  from  4  to  15  feet  thick,  and  is  recognised  through  a  length  of  half  a  league. 
The  mine,  worked  for  two  centuries,  presents  very  extensive  excavations ;  particularly 
a  fine  gallery  of  efliux.  It  has  produced  annually  900  tons  of  lead.  At  the  present 
day  the  mine  of  Yedrin,  and  some  adjoining  exploitation^  afford  per  annum  only  about 
200  tons  of  lead,  and  700  marcs  of  silver. 

MIMXS  OF   TUS   CALCAaeOUS   MOUNTAINS   OP    ZNOLANn. 

The  limestoBe  formation  immediately  subjacent  to  the  coal  measures,  or  the  moun- 
tain limestone,  constitutes  almost  alone  several  mountainous  regions  of  England  and 
Wales ;  in  which  three  districts  very  rich  in  lead  mines  deserve  to  be  noted. 

The  first  of  these  districts  comprehends  the  superior  parts  of  the  valleys  of  the  Tyne^ 
the  Wear,  and  the  Tees,  in  the  counties  of  Cumberland,  Durham,  and  York.  Its 
principal  mines  are  situated  near  the  small  town  of  Alston-Moor,  in  Cumberland. 
The  veins  of  galena  which  form  the  object  of  the  workings,  traverse  alternate  beds  of 
limestone  and  sandstone ;  and  are  very  remarkable  for  their  becoming  suddenly  thin 
and  impoverished  on  passing  firom  the  limestone  into  the  sandstone ;  and  for  resuming 
their  richness,  and  usual  size,  on  returning  firom  the  sandstone  into  the  limestone.  The 
exploitations  are  situated  in  the  flanks  of  considerably  high  hills,  bare  of  wood,  and 
almost  wholly  covered  with  marshy  heaths.  The  waters  are  drawn  off  by  galleries  of 
efilux  ;  and  the  ores  are  dragged  out  by  horses  to  the  day.  The  galena  extracted  from 
these  mines  is  smelted  by  means  of  coal  and  a  little  peat,  in  furnaces  of  the  Scotch  con- 
struction. The  lead  is  very  poor  in  silver ;  and  there  is  hardly  a  single  hearth  for  the 
purpose  of  eliminating  this  metal  by  cupellation.  The  mines  of  thb  district  produce 
annually  17,200  tons  of  lead,  according  to  Mr.  Taylor's  statement,  published  in  the 
Geology  of  England  and  Wales,  by  Messrs.  Conybeare  and  Phillips.  Tliere  is  more, 
over  a  copper  mine  2  leagues  S.  W.  of  Alston- Moor.  The  ore  is  a  copper  pyrites, 
accompanied  with  galena  in  a  very  extensive  vein,  which  does  not  appear  to  belong  to 
the  same  formation  as  the  other  veins  of  this  region. 

The  second  metalliferous  district  lies  in  the  northern  part  of  Derbyshire,  and  in  the 
conterminous  parts  of  the  neighbouring  counties.  The  districts  called  the  Peak  and 
King's- Field  are  the  richest  in  workable  deposits.  The  mines  of  Derbyshire  are 
getting  exhausted;  they  are  very  numerous,  but  in  general  inconsiderable.  The 
galena  extracted  from  them  is  treated  with  coal  in  reverberatory  furnaces;  but  the 
silver  is  not  sought  for.  They  yield  annually  900  tons  of  lead ;  with  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  calamine,  and  a  little  copper  ore.  A  vein  of  copper  pyrites  occurs  at  Ecton.  in 
Staffbrdshire,  on  the  borders  d  Derbyshire.  The  veins  of  Derbyshire  are  fiimous  for 
the  beautiful  minerals  which  they  have  produced ;  and  particularly  fi>r  the  interruption 
which  they  almost  constantly  suffer  at  the  contact  ai  the  trap-rock,  called  toadstone, 
which  is  intruded  among  the  limestone. 

The  third  metalliferous  district  is  situated  in  Flintshire  and  Denbighshire,  counties 
forming  the  N.  £.  part  of  Wales.  Next  to  Alston- Moor  this  is  the  most  productive; 
fiirnishing  annually  6»900  tons  of  lead,  and  a  certain  quantity  of  calamine.  The 
galena  is  smelted  in  reveiberatory  furnaces,  and  affords  a  lead  far  from  rich  in  silver, 
which  is  therefore  seldom  subjected  to  cupellation.  Tlie  mines  occur  partly  in  the 
metalliferous  limestone*  and  partly  in  sevend  more  ancient  rocks. 

To  the  S.  £.  of  this  district  there  exist  still  some  lead  mines  in  Shropshire.     They 
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lie,  liko  the  preceding,  partly  in  the  metalliferous  limestone,  and  partly  m  the  subjacent 
rocks.     They  yield  annually  from  700  to  800  tons  of  lead. 

Some  mines  of  galena  and  calamine  are  mentioned  in  the  Mendip  hills,  to  the  south 
of  Bristol ;  but  they  seem  to  be  for  the  present  abandoned. 

Besides  the  metallic  mines  just  enumerated,  the  formation  of  the  metalliferous  lime- 
stone presents,  in  England,  espeeially  in  the  counties  of  Northumberland  and  Cumber- 
land, sereral  coal  mines,  opened  on  coal  strata  included  by  the  sandstone,  which  alter- 
nates with  the  limestone. 

MINIS    or    DAOURIA* 

Ilie  name  Daouria  is  given  to  a  great  region  wholly  mountainous,  which  extends 
from  the  Baikal  Lake  to  the  Eastern  Ocean.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  other  country  in 
the  world  so  rich  in  deposits  of  lead  ores,  as  the  part  of  this  dutrict  which  extends  from 
the  junction  of  tlie  rivers  Chilca  and  Argoun,  whose  united  waters  form  the  river 
Amour,  belonging  to  Rusda.  The  mines  opened  here  constitute  the  third  arrondisse- 
ment  of  the  Siberian  mines,  called  that  of  Nertcliinsk,  fVom  tlie  name  of  its  capital, 
which  lies  more  than  1800  leagues  east  of  Saint  Petersburg. 

The  ground  of  the  metalliferous  portion  of  Daouria  is  formed  of  granite,  horns- 
chiefer,  and  schists,  on  which  reposes  a  gray  limestone,  sometimes  siliceous  and  argil- 
laceous, which  contains  a  small  number  of  fossils,  and  in  which  the  veins  of  lead  occur. 
Tlic  plains  of  these  regions,  often  salt  deserts,  exhibit  remarkable  sandstones  and 
pudding-stones;  as  also  vesicular  rocks  of  a  volcanic  aspect.  It  appears  that  the  metal- 
liferous limestone  is  much  dislocated,  and  the  lead  veins  are  subject  to  several  irregu- 
larities, which  render  their  exploitation  difficult  and  uncertain.  The  mines  lie  chiefly 
near  the  banks  of  the  Chilca  and  the  Argoun,  in  several  cantons,  at  a  connderable  dis- 
tance firom  one  another ;  wherefore  it  was  requisite  to  build  a  great  number  of  smelt- 
ing furnaces.  The  want  of  wood  has  placed  difficulties  in  the  working  of  some  of 
them,  llie  ore  is  galena,  sometimes  occurring  in  masses  of  several  yards  in  diameter; 
having  commonly  for  vein-stones  ores  of  iron  and  zinc,  of  which  no  use  is  made.  The 
galena  itself^  furnished  by  these  mines  in  enormous  quantities,  receives  a  very  differsut 
treatment  from  what  it  would  do  in  a  civilized  country;  for,  though  the  lead  which  it 
produces  contains  only  from  6  to  10  gros  (1  to  1^  ounce)  of  silver  per  quintal,  it  is  for 
it  alone  that  these  mines  are  worked.  The  litharge  produced  by  the  cupellation  is 
thrown  away  as  useless;  so  that  heaps  of  it  exist  near  the  smelting-fiirnaces,  says 
M.  Patrin,  higher  than  the  houses.  Only  an  insigniBcant  quantity  of  it  u  reduced  to 
lead  for  the  uses  of  the  country,  or  for  those  of  the  foundries  in  the  arrondissement  of 
Koly  wan.  'l*he  silver  extracted  from  the  mines  of  Daouria,  contains  a  very  small  pro- 
portion of  gold.  M.  Patrin  says  tliat  their  annual  product  was,  towards  the  year  1784, 
from  30  to  35  thousand  marcs  of  silver.  The  exploitation  of  some  of  the  mines  of 
Daouria  goes  back  to  the  end  of  the  17th  century.  It  had  been  commenced  in  some 
points  by  tlie  Chinese,  who  were  not  entirely  expelled  from  this  territory  till  the 
beginning  of  the  following  century.  A  great  part  of  the  mines,  however,  has  been 
opened  up  since  1760. 

Besides  the  lead  mines,  there  are  some  unimportant  mines  of  copper  in  Daouria, 
and  in  diflTerent  explorations  of  this  region,  arsenical  pyrites,  from  which  arsenious  acid 
is  sublimed  in  factories  established  at  Jutlack  and  at  Tchalbutchinsky. 

About  45  leagues  to  the  south  of  Nertchinsk,  the  mountain  of  Odon.Tchelon  occurs, 
celebrated  for  the  different  gems  or  precious  stones  extracted  from  it.  It  is  formed  of 
a  friable  granite,  including  harder  nodules  or  balls  which  inclose  topazes ;  it  is  very 
analogous  to  the  topaz  rock  of  Saxony.  In  this  granite  there  are  several  veins  filled 
with  a  ferruginous  clay,  which  contains  a  great  quantity  of  wolfram,  and  many  eme- 
ralds, aqua  marines,  topazes,  crystals  of  smoked  quartz,  &c.  Multitudes  of  these 
minerals  have  been  extracted  by  means  of  some  very  irregular  workings.  The 
mountain  of  Toutt- Kaltoui,  situated  near  the  preccduig,  offers  analo^us  deposits. 
The  presence  of  wolfram  had  excited  hopes  that  tin  might  be  found  in  these  moun- 
tains; hopes  which  have  not  hitherto  been  realized.  There  are  some  unworked 
deposits  of  sulphuret  of  antimony  in  this  country. 

ON   SOMK   OTUKB   LBSS   KNOWN   MINE   COUNTRISS* 

There  seem  to  exist  in  Brazil,  beades  the  washings  of  the  sands  that  produce  the 
diamonds,  the  precious  stones,  the  platinum,  and  almost  all  the  gold  of  this  country, 
some  mines  of  gold,  lead,  and  iron,  opened  up  in  very  ancient  geological  formations ; 
but  there  is  no  silver  mine,  which  indicates  a  great  difference  between  the  metalliforoua 
deposits  of  this  district  and  those  of  Spanish  America.  The  lead  mines  occur  parti- 
cularly in  the  captalnry  of  Minas-Geraea,  canton  of  Abait^.  Their  exploitation  has 
been  undertaken  within  a  few  years.  The  captainry  of  Minas-Geraes  coriuins 
extremely  abundant  deposits  of  black  oxide  of  iron,  and  specular  iron,  which  constitute 
beds  or  enormous  masses,  forming  sometimes  entire  mountains ;  along  with  numerous 
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Tetns  of  lieiuatite  and  red  oiide  of  iron.  Lately  these  have  been  opened  up,  and 
smciting-houses  have  been  established  at  Gaspar-Saarez.  There  are  also  iron  mines 
and  foundries  in  the  captainry  of  Saint- Paul.  A  mine  of  antimony  occurs  near  Sahara* 
in  the  captainry  of  Minas-Geraes. 

In  Africa,  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  adjoining  to  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  mine 
and  smelt  copper  and  iron ;  and  the  Congo  produces  considerable  quantitien  of  these  tvo 
metals.  It  is  asserted  that  a  great  deal  of  copper  exists  in  Abyssinia.  On  the  banks 
at  the  Senegal,  the  Moors  and  the  Fouls  fiibricate  iron  in  travelling  forges.  They  em- 
ploy as  the  ore  the  richest  portions  of  a  ferruginous  sandstone,  which  seems  to  be  a 
very  modem  formation.  Lastly,  the  kingdoms  of  Morocco  and  Barbary  appear  to 
include  several  copper  and  iron  mmes. 

The  islands  of  Cyprus  and  Negropont,  in  the  Mediterranean,  were  celebrated,  in 
former  times,  for  their  copper  mines ;  and  several  islands  of  the  Archipelago  presented 
gold  mines,  now  abandoned.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace. 
The  mountains  of  Servia  and  Albania  contain  iron  mines ;  and  lead  mines  occur  in 
Servia.  Natolia  possesses  iron  and  copper  mines  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tokat. 
Some  also  occur  in  Arabia  and  in  Persia ;  and  in  the  territories  round  Caucasus,  the 
kingdom  of  Imeretta  is  distinguished  for  its  iron  mines.  The  celebrity  of  the  Damas- 
cus sabres  attests  the  good  quality  of  the  products  of  some  of  the  mines.  Persia 
includes,  besides,  mines  of  argentiferous  lead  at  Kervanj  a  few  leagues  from  Ispahan ; 
and  Natolia  furnishes  orpiment. 

Some  iron  and  copper  mines  have  been  mentioned  in  Tartary.  Thibet  passes  for 
being  rich  in  gold  and  silver  mines.  China  produces  a  great  quantity  of  iron  and  mer- 
cury, as  well  as  white  brass  (^tombac),  which  is  much  admired,  llie  copper  mines  of  this 
empire  lie  principally  in  the  province  of  Yu  Nan  and  the  island  Formosa.  Japan,  like- 
wise, possesses  copper  mines  in  the  provinces  of  K^unack  and  Sarunga.  lliey  seem  to 
be  abundant ;  at  a  period  not  &r  back,  they  exported  their  products  to  Europe.  Japan 
presents,  moreover,  mines  of  quicksilver.  China  and  Japan  contain  also  mines  of  gold, 
silver,  tin,  red  sulphuret  of  arsenic,  ftc.  htarge  deposits  of  the  latter  ore  (realgar)  are 
taid  to  occur  in  the  tin  mine  of  Kian-Fu  in  China.  But  in  that  empire,  as  in  Europe, 
coal  u  the  most  important  of  the  mining  products.  This  combustible  is  explored,  es- 
pecially in  the  environs  of  Pckln,  and  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  empire. 

Iron  mines  exist  in  several  points  of  the  Burman  empire,  and  of  Uindostan.  Near 
Madras,  tliere  exist  excellent  ores  of  sparry  iron,  and  black  oxide,  analogous  to  the  Swedish 
ores.  The  Indian  natural  steel,  named  Wootz,  has  been  held  in  considerable  estinuition 
among  some  eminent  London  cutlers ;  but  the  iron  and  steel  recently  manufiwtured  upon 
a  great  scale  near  Madras,  by  Messrs.  Heath  and  Ca,  from  the  crystallized  magnetic 
ore  of  that  country,  will  probably  ere  lon^  rival,  and  eventually  supersede  in  Europe  the 
product  of  the  Dannemara  forges.  The  islands  of  Macassar,  Borneo  and  Timor,  include 
copper  mines.  As  to  the  tin  obtained  from  the  island  of  Banca,  from  the  penin- 
sula of  Malacca,  and  several  other  points  of  southern  Asia,  it  proceeds  entirely  from  the 
washing  of  sands.  The  same  is  undoubtedly  true  of  the  gold  furnished  by  tiie  Philip- 
pine isles,  Borneo,  &c.  It  appears,  however,  that  mines  of  gold  and  silver  are  worked 
in  the  island  of  Sumatra. 

mvxs  or  tbk  sbcondart  rock  roaxATioxs. 

The  most  important  mines  of  the  secondary  rocks,  and  perhaps  of  all  minerals 
whatsoever,  are  those  worked  in  the  most  ancient  of  these  strata,  in  the  coal-measures. 

The  British  Islands,  France,  and  Germany  present  several  groups  of  small  mountains 
primitive  on  the  ridge,  and  transition  on  the  flanks;  in  the  sinuosities  between  which 
deposits  of  coal  occur.  The  principal  of  these  have  beoome  great  centres  of  manufiic- 
tures ;  for  Glasgow,  Newcastle,  Sheflield,  Birmingham,  Saint- Etienne,  &c,  owe  their 
prosperity  and  their  rapid  enlargement  to  the  coal,  raised,  as  it  were,  at  their  gates  in 
enormous  quantities.  Wales,  Flanders,  Silesia,  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Gallicia,  owe 
equally  to  their  extensive  collieries  a  great  portion  of  their  activity,  their  wealth,  and 
their  population.  Other  coal  districts,  less  rich,  or  mined  on  a  less  extended  scale,  have 
procured  for  their  inliabitants  less  distinguished,  but  by  no  means  inconsiderable,  advan- 
tages; such,  for  examples  in  Great  Britain,  are  Derbyshire,  Cheshire,  Lancashire, 
Shropshire,  Warwickshire,  the  environs  of  Bristol,  &c. ;  some  parts  of  Ireland  ;  in 
France,  Litry  department  of  Calvados,  Comanterie,  Saint- Georges- Chatelaison,  Aubin, 
Alais,  le  Creusot;  Ronchamps,  in  the  Prussian  provinces  of  the  led  bank  of  tlie  Rhine ; 
the  environs  of  Saarebriick  ;  several  points  of  the  north  of  the  territory  at  Berg  and 
Lamarck,  of  Mansfeld,  of  Saxony,  Hungary,  Spain,  Portugal,  the  United  States,  &c. 

We  need  not  enter  here  into  ampler  details  on  coal  mines,  reserving  these  particulars 
for  the  article  Pitcoal. 

Nature  has  deposited  alongside  of  coal  an  ore,  whose  intrinsic  value  alone  is  very 
small,  but  whose  abundance  in  the  neighbourhood  of  fuel  becomes  extremely  precious  to 
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w^n ;  we  allude  to  the  cky-ironstone  of  the  coal-ineasurei.  It  is  extracted  in  enomioiis 
qiu&ntieies  from  the  coaL>basins  of  ScotUuid,  Yorkshire,  Staffordshire^  Shropshire,  and 
South  Wales. 

Much  of  it  is  also  raised  from  the  coal  strata  of  Silesia ;  and  the  French  antertain 
hopes  of  finding  a  supply  of  this  necessary  ore  in  their  own  country.  The  iron-works 
of  £ngland,  which  are  supplied  almost  entirely  from  this  iron-stune  reduced  with  the 
coke  ot  coal,  pour  annually  into  commerce  more  than  one  million  tons  of  cast  and  har 
iron,  the  value  of  which  has  been  estimated  at  eight  millions  sterling;  an  amount  fully 
equal  to  the  product  of  all  the  mines  of  Spanish  America. 

The  shale  or  slate-day  of  the  coal-measures  contains  sometimes  a  very  large  quantity 
of  pyrites,  which,  decomposing  by  the  action  of  air,  with  or  without  artificial  heat,  pro- 
duces sulphate  of  iron  and  sulphate  of  alumina ;  whence  copperas  and  alum  are  manu- 
factured in  great  abundance. 

The  lead  mines  of  Bleyberg  and  Oemiind,  near  Aiz-la-Chapelle,  are  explored  in  a 
sandstone  referred  by  many  geologists  to  the  red  sandstone.  The  ore  oonsbts  principally 
of  nodules  of  galena  disseminata  in  this  rock.  They  are  very  abundant,  and  of  very 
easy  exploration.  Tliese  mines  produce  annually  from  700  to  800  tons  of  lead,  which 
does  not  contain  nlver  in  suflScient  proportion  to  be  worth  the  extracting.  9000  tons 
of  ore  are  prepared  and  sold  in  the  form  of  black  lead  dust  (alquifoux). 

The  manganese  mines  worked  in  the  open  air  near  Exeter  in  England,  occur  in  a 
sandstone  analogous  to  the  red. 

The  calcareous  formation  which  surmounts  the  coal-sandstone,  called  oy  geologists 
zechstein,  numrnesian  limestone,  and  older  Alpine  limestone,  contains  different  deposits  of 
metallic  ores ;  the  most  celebrated  being  the  cupreous  schist  of  Mansfeldt,  a  stratum  of 
calcareous  slate  from  a  few  inches  to  two  feet  tliick,  containing  copper  pyrites  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  afford  2  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  ore  of  an  argentiferous  copper. 
ThiB  thin  layer  displays  itself  in  the  north  of  Germany  over  a  length  of  eighty  les^ues, 
from  the  coasts  of  the  Elbe  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  Notwithstanding  its  thinness  and 
relative  poverty,  skilful  miners  have  contrived  to  establish,  on  different  points  of  this  slate^ 
a  number  of  important  explorations,  the  most  considerable  being  in  the  territory  of 
Mansfeldt,  particularly  near  Rottenburg.  They  produce  annually  2000  tons  of  copper, 
and  20,000  marcs  of  silver.  We  may  also  mention  those  of  Hessia,  situated  near  Frank- 
enberg,  Bieber,  and  RiegelsdorC  In  the  latter,  the  cupreous  schist  and  itn  accompa- 
nying strata,  are  traversed  by  veins  of  cobalt,  mined  by  the  same  system  of  underground 
workings  as  the  schist.  These  operations  are  considerable ;  they  extend,  in  the  direction 
of  the  strata,  through  a  length  of  8700  yards,  and  penetrate  downwards  to  a  very 
great  depth.  Three  galleries  of  efflux  are  to  be  observed ;  two  of  which  pour  their 
waters  into  the  Fulde,  and  the  third  into  the  Verra.  One  of  them  runs  about  20  yards 
below  the  most  elevated  point  of  the  workings.  These  mines  have  been  in  activity 
«nce  the  year  1530.     Analogous  mines  exbt  near  Saalfeld  in  Saxony. 

To  the  same  geological  formation  must  probably  be  referred  the  limestone  which  con- 
tains the  sparry  iron  mine  of  Schmalcalden  at  the  western  foot  of  Thuringerwald,  where 
there  has  been  explored  from  time  inmiemorial  a  considerable  mass  of  this  ore  known 
by  the  name  of  Slahiberg,  The  working  b  executed  in  the  most  irregular  manner,  and 
has  opened  up  enormous  excavations ;  whence  disastrous  ruins  have  taken  place  in  the 
mines.  It  furnishes  annually  4500  tons  of  ore,  which  keep  in  play  a  great  number  of 
funuuses,  where  a  deal  of  iron  and  steel  is  manufactured. 

At  Tamowitx,  14  leagues  S.  £.  of  Oppeln  in  Siberia,  the  zechstein  contains,  in  some 
of  its  strata,  considerable  quantities  of  galena  and  calamine ;  into  which,  mines  have 
been  opened,  that  yield  annually  from  600  to  700  tons  of  l<»d,  1000  to  J 100  marcs  of 
silver,  and  much  calamine.  Mines  of  argentiferous  lead  are  noticed  at  Olkutch  and 
Jaworno  in  Gallicia,  about  6  leagues  N.  £.  of  Crscow,  and  15  leagues  E.  N.  E.  of 
Tamowits.  Their  position  seems  to  indicate  that  they  belong  to  the  same  formation : 
and  possibly  those  of  WiUach  and  Bleyberg  in  Carinthia  have  the  same  locality. 

There  hM  been  discovered  lately  near  ConfifUns  in  the  department  of  la  Charente,  in  a 
secondary  limestone,  calcareous  beds,  and  particularly  subordinate  beds  of  quartz,  which 
contain  considerable  quantities  of  galena.  At  Figeac  also,  in  tlie  department  of  le  Lot, 
deposits  of  galena,  blende,  and  cslamine  occur  in  a  secondary  limestone.  At  la  VouUt 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  there  is  mined,  in  the  lower  courses  of  the  limestones  that 
constitute  a  great  portion  of  the  department  of  the  Ard^he,  a  powerful  bed  of  iron 
ore. 

It  is  in  the  zechstein,  or  in  the  sandstones,  and  trap  rocks  of  nearly  the  same  age,  that 
the  four  great  deposits  of  the  sulphuret  of  mercury,  of  /c/rto,  the  PalaUnaU^  Almadent 
end  Hnaneavdieot  are  mined. 

The  formation  which  separates  the  zechstein  from  the  lias  (calcaire  a  gryphitea),  called 
new  red  sandstone  and  red  marl  in  England,  and  bunter-sandstein,  musehelkalk,  and 
quadersandstein  in  Germany,  presents  hardly  any  important  mines  except  those  of  rock 
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salt ;  which  enrich  it,  not  only  in  the  centre  of  Europe,  as  in  Cheshire,  at  Vic,  Wie- 
licska,  Boehnia,  and  Salzbourg,  but  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  lias  contains  often  very  pyritous  lignites,  which  are  mined  in  many  places,  and 
particularly  at  Whitby  and  Guisborough  in  Yorkshire,  for  the  manufacture  of  alum  and 
copperas. 

The  oolitic  limestone  contain  strata  of  iron  ore,  which  are  mined  in  some  districts  of 
France. 

The  iron  sand  (Hastings  sand)  beneath  the  chalk  formation,  is  often  so  strongly  im- 
bued with  iron  as  to  be  worth  the  working. 

The  lowest  beds  of  the  chalk  contain  iron  pyrites,  which  has  become  the  object  of  an 
important  exploration  at  Vistans  on  the  southern  coast  of  the  Patde-CakUt,  where  it  is 
converted  into  sulphate  of  iron.  The  waves  turn  the  nodules  out  of  their  bed,  and  roll 
them  on  the  shore,  where  they  are  picked  up. 

If  the  chalk  be  poor  in  useful  minerals,  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  plastic  clay 
formation  above  it ;  for  it  contains  important  mines.  In  it  are  explored  numerous  beds 
of  lignite  (wood-coal),  either  as  fuel  or  a  vitriolic  earth.  From  these  lignite  deposits, 
also,  the  yellow  amber  is  extracted. 

The  other  tertiary  formations  present  merely  a  few  mines  of  iron  and  bitumen. 

Several  of  the  secondary  or  tertiary  strata  contain  deposits  of  sulphur,  which  are  mined 
in  various  countries. 

The  formations  of  a  decidedly  volcanic  origin  afford  few  mining  materials,  if  we  ex* 
cq>t  sulphur,  alum,  and  opals. 

MINES   or   THB    ALLUVIAL   STRATA. 

This  formation  contains  very  important  mines,  since  from  it  are  extracted  all  the  dia- 
monds, and  almost  all  the  precious  stones,  the  platinum,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  gold, 
with  a  considerable  portion  of  the  tin  and  iron.  The  diamond  mines  are  confined 
nparlv  to  Brazil,  and  to  the  kingdoms  of  Golconda  and  Visapour  in  the  East  Indies. 

MINES,  VENTILATION  OF.  The  means  adopted  in  the  South  Staffordshire 
coal  mines,  which  have  veins  varying  from  25  to  30  feet  in  thickness,  arc  well  worthy  of 
consideration ;  since  a  solid  mass  of  that  magnitude  must  be  peculiarly  difficult  to  drain 
of  its  imprisoned  gas.  In  excavating  such  coal  large  masses  must  be  detached,  and 
pockets  or  hollows  must  be  formed,  which  are  immediately  filled  with  carburetted  hydro- 
gen ;  whilst  a  thin  vein,  for  which  a  level  roof  can  be  generally  secured,  can  be  kept 
tolerably  free  from  such  accumulations. 

In  December,  1846,  in  consequence  of  a  firightful  explosion  which  took  place  at  Old- 
bury,  Mr.  Benjamin  Gibbons  was  induced  to  publish  a  small  work  descriptive  of  the 
principles  of  ventilation  adopted  and  practised  by  him  for  many  years  before  in  the 
thick  and  thin  mines  that  were  worked  under  his  personal  superintendence. 

The  author  first  recapitulates  the  substance  of  a  part  of  his  work,  and  gives,  in  addition, 
the  results  of  an  enlarged  experience,  as  well  as  a  slight  notice  and  reply  to  some  of  the 
objections  made  to  his  plan. 

Carburetted  hydrogen  gas,  which  produces  these  dreadful  explosions,  is  not  explosive 
until  it  is  united  with  a  certain  proportion  of  ordinary  air,  say  seven  to  nine  times  its 
volume ;  when  this  mixture  has  taken  place,  it  arrives  at  what  is  termed  its  **  firing"  or 
explosive  point ;  and  in  that  state,  if  it  come  in  contact  with  the  flame  of  a  candle^  it 
will  instantly  explode,  with  similar  rapidity  and  violence  to  gunpowder.  A  considerable 
volume  of  this  gas  is  set  at  liberty  in  all  the  thick  coal  mines,  when  worked  in  the  usual 
manner,  and  as  often  as  fresh  mosses  of  coal  are  cut  through.  Some  coal  mines  supply 
a  much  greater  quantity  of  gas  than  others;  and  these  are  commonly  called  ** fiery 
mines ;  "  but,  in  all  coal  mines,  a  sufficient  quantity  is  extricated  to  produce  the  most  dire- 
ful consequences,  if  it  be  not  neutralised,  or  its  escape  duly  provided  for. 

The  general  mode  is  that  of  diluting  the  gas  with  a  quantity  of  atmospheric  air ;  and 
A  current  of  air,  equal  to  thirty  times  the  volume  of  gas  yielded  by  the  coal,  is,  in  the 
author's  opinion,  the  bare  limit  of  safety  :  that  is  to  say,  thirty  cubic  feet  of  common  air 
must  circulate  through  the  mine  in  the  space  of  time  that  the  coal  will  give  out  one 
cubic  foot  of  gas ;  but  the  quantity  of  air  should  exceed  this,  where  this  mode  of  venti- 
lation is  practised ;  for  a  copious  supply  of  firesh  air  is  needful  for  the  numerous  workmen, 
horses,  and  candles  employed  in  the  pit. 

Many  mechanical  plans  have  been  recommended  to  increase  the  current  of  air  through 
the  mines  ;  in  some,  force  pumps,  and  in  otliers,  exhaust  pumps,  have  been  proposed,  to 
produce  an  artificial  current  of  air  throughout  the  workings.  These  plans,  theoretically, 
may  be  very  correct,  but,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  current  of  air  must  be  constantly 
maintained;  and,  in  the  practical  application,  the  engine  that  works  these  pumps, 
or  other  mechanical  means,  may  get  out  of  order,  and  thereby  endanger  the  lives 
of  all  the  miners.  This  fatal  objection  attaches  to  all  mechanical  plans  of  ventilation  ; 
and,  indeed,  to  all  artificial  modes,  where  the  power  of  ventilation  is  not  self-acting,— 
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but  requires  the  constant  action  of  machinery,  or  tlic  constant  aid  of  men ;  even  including 
the  ordinary  plan  of  rarefaction  of  the  air  by  a  separate  fire,  which  may  lie  out  when  it 
ought  to  be  in,  and  ought  not  to  be  relied  upon  as  the  sole  protector,  tliough  it  will  be, 
in  some  circumstances,  a  useful  auxiliary. 

We  should  therefore  avail  ourselves,  as  far  as  possible,  of  the  natural  powers  that  are 
at  our  command  ;  and,  in  this  instance,  the  extreme  levity  of  the  gas  from  which  we  wish 
to  rid  the  mines,  supplies  us,  to  a  considerable  extent,  with  the  remedy  required.  But 
ca.ses  may  arise  where  other  auxiliaries  may  he  temporarily  required,  from  accidental 
misplacements  of  the  level  of  the  mine ;  although,  in  the  author's  opinion,  these  cases 
may  be  reduced  to  a  few,  if  the  mines  are  opened  out  and  worked  upon  a  proper  system* 
a-H  will  be  further  noticed  in  this  paper.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  employ  heat,  to  rarefy  the  upcast  current  of  air,  to  make  it  specifically  lighter  than 
the  downcast ;  or  mechanical  means  to  force  air  in,  or  to  extract  air  from  the  mines,  may 
be  required.  Where  artificial  heat  is  made  use  of  a  steam-jet,  from  the  boiler  of  tlie 
winding  engine,  is  the  most  secure  method  ;  because,  the  steam  being  supplied  from  the 
boiler  of  the  winding-engine,  it  is  clear  that  the  steam  is  always  at  command  whilst  the 
pit  is  at  work.  If  mechanical  means  should  become  necessary,  Mr.  Struve*s  exhausting 
cylinders  supply  the  most  powerful  and  effective  apparatus  that  has  fallen  under  the 
author's  notice. 

Tlie  object  of  the  present  paper  is  to  show  that  there  is  a  constant  self-acting  power 
available,  which  experience  has  shown  will  afford  the  desired  protection  in  ordinary  tem- 
peratures, in  the  majority  of  cases  ;  because  the  carbu retted  hydrogen  of  the  mines  being 
half  the  weight  of  common  air  (it  has  an  equal  ascending  power  to  common  air  heated 
to  512^,  being  of  the  same  specific  gravity),  will  rise  to  the  highest  parts  of  the  mine,  and 
would  escape  with  great  velocity,  if  permitted  to  do  so ;  forming,  in  the  aggregate,  a  very 
large  ascending  power,  as  exemplified  in  the  balloon ;  but,  in  the  ordinary  system  of  work- 
ing, this  escape  is  unprovided  for,  indeed,  absolutely  prevented. 

According  to  the  ordinary  system  adopted  in  the  collieries  of  this  district,  two  shafts 
arc  sunk,  near  together,  about  7  to  7|  feet  in  diameter,  each  to  the  bottom  of  the  coal, 
say  about  180  yards  depth,  the  two  shafts  commencing  at  the  same  level,  and  terminat- 
ing at  the  same  level.  One  of  these  becomes  the  **  downcast  pit  '*  down  which  the  air 
descends,  and  the  other  the  "  upcast  pit  "  up  which  the  air  ascends,  when  a  communica- 
tion is  made  between  them  at  the  bottom ;  but  the  only  determining  causes  for  the 
motion  of  the  air  being  accidental,  it  is  unknown  beforehand  what  direction  the  current 
nill  take,  and  which  will  become  the  downcast  pit  It  is  generally  found  that  a  current 
of  air  does  take  place,  (it  may  almost  be  said  always  takes  place),  without  any  other 
means  being  employed  ;  but  the  determining  power  is  so  fiiint,  that,  issuing  from  the 
upcast  pit  with  such  trifling  velocity,  it  is  liable  to  be  deranged  by  the  action  of  the  wind, 
or  by  atmospheric  changes ;  and  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  air  becomes  quiescent,  or 
an  unsteady  column,  alternately  ascending  and  descending  the  same  shaft  ;  and  then,  in 
miner's  language,  the  pits  "  fi^ht,"  and  the  air  will  neither  ascend  nor  descend  with  re- 
gularity in  one  direction.  But  worst  of  all,  the  course  of  the  air  will  be  sometimes 
inverted  or  '*  turned  "  —  that  which  should  be  the  downcast  pit  becoming  the  upcast ; 
and  the  mine  then  becomes  exposed  to  the  most  fearful  results,  where  the  workings  have 
been  opened,  by  the  air  being  driven  backwards  along  the  air-head  into  the  reservoirs  of 
gas  formed  in  the  upper  cavities  of  tlie  workings,  and  issuing  into  the  gate-road,  charging 
the  gas  to  the  firing  point. 

The  danger  of  this  change  in  the  direction  of  the  air  current  is  increased  by  the  upcast 
pit  being  used  as  a  working  shaft.  The  upcast  pit  (which  is,  in  fiict,  the  main  gas  and 
air-way,  and  which  ought  always  to  be  closed  from  the  external  air,  and  the  ascending 
air  current  guarded  from  disturbance  or  commotion,  to  prevent  the  slightest  interruption 
to  the  current  of  air  upon  which  the  lives  of  all  depend)  is  kept  in  a  state  of  constant 
agitation  by  the  ascent  and  descent  of  the  **  skips,"  loaded  with  coal,  which  nearly  fill  the 
shaft.  To  crown  this,  when  every  skip  arrives  at  the  top  of  the  shaft,  a  carriage,  boarded 
over,  called  the  "  runner,"  is  wheeled  over  the  mouth  of  the  pit  whilst  the  cosJ  is  landed, 
and  then  withdrawn  to  allow  the  skip  to  descend.  It  is  obvious  that  the  air,  which 
should  never  be  disturbed,  is  thus  constantly  liable  to  be  in  conflicting  currents,  more  or 
less,  sometimes  upwards  and  sometimes  downwards ;  and  whenever  the  mouth  of  the 
shaft  is  covered  by  the  runner,  the  air  is  in  a  state  of  partial  stagnation.  But  it  sometimes 
occurs  that  the  chain  or  tackle,  by  which  the  skip  is  suspended,  breaks  during  the 
ascent  in  the  upcast  shaft;  the  skip  then  drops  down  the  shaft,  drives  the  air  before  it 
with  great  velocity  along  the  air-head,  and  forces  the  gas  out  of  the  cavities  into  the 
workings,  down  upon  the  candles  of  the  workmen  ;  and  this  the  author  has  known  to 
happen  many  times. 

When  the  two  pits  are  sunk  down  through  tlie  stratum  of  coal  30  ft.  in  thickness,  a 
*•  gate-road"  or  horse-way  is  next  driven  in  the  bottom  of  the  coal,  from  8  to  9  ft.  high, 
and  about  the  same  width,  commencing  from  the  bottom  of  the  downcast  pit. 
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At  the  same  time*  (or  ntber  before^  as  it  should  always  precede  the  gate  road)  an  air- 
head is  driven  about  the  middle  of  the  ooal,  or  15  ft.  high  from  the  **  floor**  or  bottom  of 
the  coal,  commencing  from  the  dovncast  pit.  The  gate-road  and  air-head  are  then 
driven  ui  parallel  lines,  at  the  same  level  upon  which  they  commence,  for  the  distance  of 
100  to  500  yards,  or  more,  according  to  the  quantity  of  coal  intended  to  be  cleared  by 
the  pitsL 

A  series  of  **  spouts**  or  openings  are  driven  upwards  from  the  gate-road  into  the  air- 
head, at  intervals  of  10  or  15  yar^  (as  the  coal  may  give  out  more  or  less  gas)  to  carry 
off  the  gas,  and  produce  a  current  of  air  for  the  workmen, —  each  spout  being  closed  up 
when  a  new  one  is  made  in  advance.  The  excavation  of  the  whole  thickness  of  the 
stratum  of  coal,  SO  ft.  thick,  is  then  proceeded  with,  by  opening  right  and  left  from  the 
end  of  the  gate-road,  and  excavating  a  **  side  of  work,"  which  forms  a  rectangular  cavity, 
say  about  90  yards  long  by  50  yards  wide,  or  about  an  acre,  the  whole  of  the  coal  being 
taken  away  as  fiur  as  practicable,  excepting  the  pillars  of  coal  (generally  10  yards  square 
and  10  yards  distant  from  each  other)  which  are  left  to  support  the  superincumbent 
strata. 

The  air  descending  the  downcast  pit,  and  travelling  along  the  gate-road  into  the 
workings,  ascends  to  the  air-head,  and,  traversing  that,  ascends  the  upcast  pit,  carrying 
with  it  the  gas  and  impure  vapours,  as  fiir  as  such  imperfect  and  interrupted  means  will 
effect,  and  delivering  them  into  the  open  air. 

.  By  this  plan  we  may  contrive  (where  this  system  is  adopted)  to  ventilate  the  mine, 
though  imperfectly,  until  the  lower  J  5  feet  of  the  coal  is  excavated  ;  but  where  the  whole 
thickness  of  the  coal  above  the  air-head  has  been  removed,  by  undergoing  the  coal  from 
the  bottom,  and  dropping  it  down  in  large  masses,  the  upper  portion  of  the  cavity,  being 
above  the  level  of  the  air-head,  forms  a  reservoir  for  gas,  which  gradually  accumulates, 
and  has  no  means  of  escape, — a  reservoir  of  the  capacity  of  some  hundred  thousand 
of  cubic  feet,  which  may  be  wholly  or  in  part  occupied  by  gas.  An  accidental  change 
in  the  direction  of  the  current  of  air  would  turn  the  course  of  the  air  along  the  air-head 
into  this  reservoir  of  gas,  and  from  thence  into  the  gate-road,  and  render  an  explosion 
very  probable.  After  the  coal  is  extracted,  a  solid  wall  or  "  rib**  of  coal,  from  6  to  10 
yards  thick,  which  is  commonly  termed  a  ^  fire-rib,**  is  left  all  round  the  chamber,  sepa- 
rating it  from  the  next  workings ;  and  the  entrance  from  the  gate-road  is  securely  walled 
up,  to  exclude  the  air,  and  prevent  spontaneous  combustion,  which  would  otherwise,  in 
a  short  period,  take  place.  When  an  explosion  occurs,  it  is  generally  followed  by  a 
second,  or  more,  as  portions  of  the  gas  become  suocessively  charged  with  the  due  pro- 
portions of  air ;  and  the  liability  to  these  terrible  explosions  will  always  remain  in  mines 
thus  worked,  till,  by  some  efficient  means,  the  gas  can  be  allowed  a  continuous  escape, 
and  a  current  of  air  can  be  ensured  to  move  always  in  one  direction,  with  sufficient 
power  to  overcome  all  extraneous  disturbing  forces,  either  of  the  wind  or  any  atmospheric 
changes. 

In  j^.  971.  the  system  adopted  and  carried  into  operation  by  the  author  is  shown. 
One  pit  a,  is  sunk,  instead  of  two ;  and  in  the  side  of  tlie  shaft  a  smaller  shaft  b  is  cut, 
to  form  an  **  air  chimney,**  and  is  afterwards  separated  from  the  main  shaft ;  this  air 
chimney  is  circular,  and  nuiy  be  made  about  3  feet  diameter  inside,  or  more,  as  may  be 
required.  The  air-chimney  is  bricked  at  the  same  time  with  the  shaf^ —  the  circular 
brickwork  of  each  forming  a  partition  of  doable  thickness  and  secure  strength,  from  the 
two  arches  abutting  against  each  other. 


The  gate-road  e,  is  driven  firom  the  shaft  at  the  bottom  of  the  coal,  as  in  the  ordinary 
plan ;  but  the  air-head  d  is  driven  from  the  air  chimney  within  S  feet  of  the  top  of 
the  coal,  or  higher  if  practicable,  and  runs  into  the  vertical  air  chimney.  The  gaite- 
road  and  air-head  are  carried  forward  in  a  parallel  direction  to  the  extent  of  the  wuik. 
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as  before  deicribed  in  the  ordiiuuy  tptam ;  end  *'  epoiits**  or  openings,  c,  ere  driven 
upwards  to  eonneet  tbem,  at  about  every  15  jards — every  spout  being  bricked  up  doae, 
in  succession,  when  a  fresh  one  is  made  in  advaneOf  so  as  to  make  the  eurrmt  of  air 
trsTerae  the  whole  estent  of  the  gate-road  before  it  rises  up  to  the  air-bead  and  pswiwi 
away  to  the  air  ehimnej.  These  spouts  eaa  only  be  driven  perpendicularly  upwards 
from  the  gate-road  to  the  air-head  ;  and  each  of  them  being  about  18  feet  long  in  tho 
SO  feet  coal,  a  formidable  praetioal  difflouUy  was  experienced  by  the  autlior  in  the  King 
Swinfofd  pits,  where  the  coal  being  contiguous  to  a  great  fiiult,  it  abounded  in  gas  to  so 
great  a  degree,  that  when  a  spout  was  earricd  up  a  very  fcw  iwt,  it  became  so  filled 
with  gas  that  no  man  oould  work  in  it.  But  this  difficulty  was  overcome  by  boring 
upwards  from  the  spout  a  bole,  4  inches  in  diameter,  into  the  air-bead ;  the  gas  then 
passed  off  instantly,  followed  by  a  stream  of  air  sufficient  to  ventilate  the  gate-road,  and 
to  enable  the  men  to  work  with  eandles  in  the  spout  with  perfrct  safety. 

The  excavation  of  the  eoal  is  commenced  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  ordinary 
system,  by  driving  at  right  angles  from  the  end  of  the  gate-road,  to  begin  a  ^side  of 
work ;  **  and  the  ventilation  is  carried  on  completely  and  continuously  from  the  extremity 
of  the  working,  whilst  the  whole  of  the  coal  to  tbe  top  is  removed.  The  whole  of  the 
gas  is  constantly  drained  off  from  the  upper  surface  of  the  eoal  by  the  air-bead,  and  the 
numerous  spouts  or  cross  drains,  which  remain  all  open  to  the  air-head,  by  means  of  a 
small  pipe-hole  left  in  the  stopping  as  they  are  successively  slopped,  and  which  constantly 
drain  off  the  gas  most  effectually,  by  piercing  through  and  cutting  the  horisontal  layers 
of  coal,  and  thus  tapping  the  several  strata  at  so  many  difierent  points  By  this  system 
the  danger  of  any  accumulation  of  gas  in  the  cavities  of  the  upper  part  of  the  workings 
is  eflectually  prevented. 

In  the  oitlinary  system  of  ventilation,  it  is  manifest  that  only  every  slight  determining 
power  compels  the  air  to  travel  constantly  in  the  same  direction.  Its  current  is,  at  all 
times,  weak  and  insufficient,  and  liable  to  be  deranged  by  the  action  of  the  wind,  or  at- 
mospheric changes ;  and  it  is  under  no  command  whatever.  To  ensure  safety,  a  constant 
eurrent  of  air  is  indispensably  necessary  ;  it  sliould  be  a  current,  too^  maintained  by 
natural  causes,  as  far  as  possible,  and  never  interrupted,  for  the  reasons  already  assigned  ; 
and  should  be  one  that  would  not  vary  or  iail. 

To  effect  this,  the  ascending  column  of  air  must  be  rendered  specifically  lighter  than 
the  air  of  the  descending  column,  which  circulates  through  the  workings  $  and  thia 
difference  of  specific  gravity  must  be  maintained  constantly  free  from  disturbance,  by 
accidental  causes,  and,  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  produce,  under  all  ciroumstancei,  a  total 
amount  of  propelling  power  that  is  found  sufficient  for  the  complete  ventilation  of  the 
mine.  This  is  accomplished  by  conducting  the  whole  of  the  gas  in  a  continuous  ascend- 
ing column,  fi«e  from  interruption  or  disturbance,  up  the  separate  air-chimney ;  and  this 
ascending  power  is  further  increased  by  erecting  a  ventilating  chimney  (shown  by  dots, 
in  the  vertical  section),  of  a  sufficient  height,  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  ground,  into  the  base 
of  which  the  air-chimney  is  continued  so  as  to  form  one  uninterrupted  air  flue,  from  the 
top  of  the  ventilating  chimney,  down  to  the  air-head  in  the  seam  of  coal.  By  this 
means,  a  long  experience  has  shown  that  a  constant  draught  is  established  and  secured, 
with  the  occasional  aids  of  a  small  furnace  or  steam  jet,  which  is  amply  sufficient,  in  all 
ordinary  cases*  to  defy  wind  and  weather,  and  also  to  produce  a  current  sufficiently 
strong,  that  it  may  be  split,  and  such  portions  withdrawn  from  the  main  stream  at  air  as 
may  be  found  requisite  to  carry  on  the  preparatory  work  to  maintain  the  get  of  coal. 

The  air  in  the  gate- road  and  workings  is  warmed  above  the  temperature  of  the  air  on 
the  surface,  in  ordinary  mean  temperatures,  by  the  heat  of  the  earth,  and  is  consequently 
rarefied;  this  is  aided  much  more  than  would  be  generally  supposed,  by  tlie  heat  pro- 
ceeding from  the  numerous  workmen,  horses,  and  candles,  employed  in  the  mine ;  and 
the  current  is  further  increased  by  the  escape  of  tbe  gases,  which  are  specifically  lighter 
than  the  air, — the  air-bead  forming,  with  the  air-chimney,  an  uninterrupted  and  con- 
tinuous passage  from  the  workinp,  and  delivering  the  gas  into  the  ventilating  chimney  : 
thus  a  draught  is  constantly  maintained  sufficient  for  all  usual  purposes.  The  weak 
pawer  of  draught  that  exists  in  the  old  system  is  materially  diminished  by  the  upcast 
shaft  being  of  a  larger  size  than  the  air-head  through  which  the  downward  current  of  air 
must  pass.  Tlie  ascending  current,  in  consequence,  is  languid  and  slow  ;  whereas,  in 
the  author's  judgment,  it  2iould  have  considerable  velocity ;  and  much  more  important 
advantages  arise  from  this  cause  than  philosophers  account  for  or  will  admit. 

Cases  may  occur  in  which  it  is  desirable,  for  temporary  purposes,  to  increase  the 
draughty  either  when  the  external  air  is  at  a  very  high  temperature,  or  from  other 
causes;  and  this  is  at  once  obtained  by  adding  a  furnace,  or  a  steam  jet,  of  any  required 
power,  to  the  ventilating  chimney.  By  means  of  a  fire  in  this  furnace,  any  degree  of  rare- 
faction may  be  produced  that  is  desired  in  the  ventilating  chimney ;  and  it  is  recom- 
mended  always  to  build  one  where  the  boiler  chimney  cannot  be  used,  that  it  may  be 
used  if  it  is  wanted.  In  such  oases,  the  flue  of  the  furnace  should  be  carried  up  per- 
pendicularly, for  SO  or  40  feet,  against  the  side  of  the  ventiUting  chimney,  before  it  is 
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opened  into  It  Tbif  precaution  will  render  a  deflagration  of  the  gas^  passing  up  the 
chimney,  impossible,  when  the  furnace  is  used. 

The  principle  of  Tentilating  pits  by  an  air-cbimney  used  for  no  other  purpose  than  the 
passage  of  the  gas  and  the  current  of  air  from  the  workings  to  the  surface,  has  been 
adopted  by  the  author,  in,  a  more  or  less  perfect  form,  for  more  than  30  years,  in  working 
•  the  thick  and  thin  mines^  and  has  been  found  to  give  a  complete  and  absolute  commnnd 
over  the  ventilation,  of  every  part  of  the  mines^  U  is  pnly,  however,  within  tlie  last  few 
years^  that  he  has  had  an  opportunity  of  carrying  it  through  many  extensive  pits  syste* 
matieally.  In  the  whole  of  the  author's  mine%  this  system  of  ventilation  is  now 
completely  carried  on.  The  thick  coal  i»  sometimes  worked  in  one  pit,  and  in  another 
pit,  brooch  coal,  heatheu  coal,  or  the  white  iron  stone  lying  beneath  tho  coal ;  and 
sometimes  the  thick  coal  is  worked  in  both.  Very  little  preparation  is  necessary  for  this 
change  from  one  to  the  other,  as  the  air>chimney  reaches  to  the-  lowest  vein ;  and,  a 
stopping  being  put  in  at  the  level  of  tho  vein  intended  to  be  got,  a  supply  of  air  may  be 
immediately  procured  at  any  required  leveL  The  thick  coal  aboundeid  in  gas  in  these 
pits ;  but  it  ia  now  so  drained,  diat  all  difficulties  have  disappeared.  The  use  of  the 
safety  lamp  has  become  a  form  rather  than  an  essential. 

A  great  improvement  is  peroeptible  in  the  health  and  eomfort  of  the  workmen  em- 
ployed. The  air  in  these  pits  is  always  free  from  gas,  and  is  10^  Fahr.  cooler  than  the 
ueighbouring  pita,  worked  on  the  ordinary  system,  owing  to  the  regular  supply  of  fresh 
air.  They  have  been  frequently  tried,  and  found  to  be  699  or  64^  in  the  workings ; 
whilst,  at  the  same  time^  th»  air  in  the  working  at  pits  ventilated  in  the  ordinary  way 
was  found,  in  many  cases,  to  be  1S9  to  74^ :  the  former,  the  temperature  of  a  comfortable 
sitting  room,  and  the  latter,  that  of  a  heated  ootton-milL 

A  great  saving  of  expense  fivm  this  system  will  be  found  also,  not  only  in  working 
the  thick  coal,  but,  subsequently,  in  getting  the  thinner  veins  of  coal  and  ironstone. 
A  considerable  amount  of  outlay,  as  woU  as  frequently  a  great  loss  of  time,  is  incurred 
in  obtaining  the  necessary  supplies  of  air  for  working  the  successive  strata  of  a  mine. 
Whereas,  the  air-chimney  is  accessible  at  any  point  in  the  shaft;  and  the  shaft  is 
always  kept  well  aired,  which  is  of  importance,  as  it  is  always  found  convenient  to  sus- 
pend the  workings  of  the  pit  for  a  considerable  time  after  the  partial  exhaustion  of  one 
of  the  strata,  and  before  it  may  be  desirable  to  commence  the  working  of  another. 

It  may  be  observed  here^  that  an  air-chimney  may  be  very  easily  cut  down  any  shaft 
that  has  been  sunk  in  the  usual  way.  The  author  has  cut  one  down  a  shaft  during  the 
night,  whilst  the  pit  continued  to  draw  coal  during  the  day.  He  executed  one  in  a 
pit,  140  yards  deep,  in  about  a  month,— the  pit  continuing  to  draw  coal  during  the  day, 
whilst  the  air-chimney  was  made  during  the  night. 

Where  large  quantities  of  coal  are  to  be  drawn,  a  number  of  shafts  are  necessary. 
Two  of  these  may  be  sunk  at  the  usual  distance  10  or  1 8  yards,  near  enough  to  be  €om» 
manded  by  the  same  windii^;  engine,  but  the  shafts  having  no  communication  with  each 
other.  ^  But  if  the  form  of  the  mine  makes  it  more  convenient,  they  may  be  sunk 
singly  in  any  required  situation ;  because  each  separate  shaft  wiU  provide  ite  own  air, 
and  each  shaft  will  *<get*'  the  separate  section  of  mine  appropriated  to  it.  By  this 
means,  small  deteched  portions  of  mine  have  been  got  to  advantage,  that  would  not 
have  paid  for  the  expense  of  two  shafts. 

By  this  arrangement,  &  smaller  quantity  of  air^heading  is  required  to  "  get  **  the  same 
area  of  coal ;  and  the  process  of  complete  ventilation  can  be  more  easily  carried  out, 
as  will  be  hereafter  noticed ;  and,  as  communications  between  different  shafts,  by  the 
gate-roads,  might  be  occasionally  convenient,  these  communications  may  be  under  the 
care  and  sole  control  of  the  mine  director,  who  may  keep  the  doors  locked,  if  advisable  : 
the  ventilation  is  thus  not  materially  disturbed. 

In  the  different  plans  for  ventilating  mines,  the  merit  appears  to  have  been  awarded 
to  those  more  especially  who  have  sucoeeded  in  forcing  by  any  means,  either  mechanical, 
or  by  the  use  of  powerful  furnaces,  the  largest  pocsible  quantity  of  air  through  the  work- 
ings in  a  given  time.  The  principle  explained  in  the  present  paper  is  totally  different, 
and  diametrically  opposite ;  for  it  eonsiste  in  draining  the  gas  away  from  the  coal  before 
it  is  worked,  and  then  getting  the  coal  when  it  is  thus  c&aincd,  and  carrying  no  more 
air  through  the  mines  than  is  required  for  light,  lifo^  and  health. 

Thus,  to  illustrate  the  difference  between  the  two  principles  of  ventilation,  supposing 
that  1,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  minute  is  emitted  by  the  coal,  and  passed  through  the 
workings,  35,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  must,  according  to  the  old  method,  be 
passed  through  the  mine,  —  that  is  30,000  feet  to  dilute  the  gas,  and  5,000  feet  to  supply 
the  workmen,  horses,  and  candles^  in  the  vTorkings ;  but,  if  the  whole  of  this  1000  feet 
of  gas  can  be  carried  off  by  its  own  levity  and  intercepted  from  passing  into  the  workings^ 
then  the  mine  will  be  better  and  more  safoly  ventilated  by  5000  feet  of  air  per  minute 
than  by  35,000  feet  in  the  former  case ;  or,  if  the  whole  of  the  gas  cannot  be  intercepted, 
then  in  such  proportion  as  the  volume  of  gas  can  be  intercepted  and  carried  away.     And 
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supposing  the  opinion  of  the  author  to  be  correet,  that  the  gas  ean  be  carried  away 
without  passing  into  the  workings,  and  that,  therefore,  a  yery  greatly  reduced  qusntity 
of  air  is  necessary  in  the  mine,  it  follows  that  (the  gas  being  of  the  same  speeific  gravity 
as  atmospheric  air,  heated  up  to  512^)  when  the  gas  becomes  diffused  and  united  with 
the  air,  the  volume  of  air  and  gas,  so  united,  is  of  less  specific  gravity  thsn  the  air,  and 
will  maintain  a  natural  ventilation  of  considerable  power.  It  may  be  observed  also, 
that  very  rapid  currents  of  air  through  the  passages  of  a  mine  are  always  attended 
with  great  inconvenience  to  the  workman,  and  may  be  attended  with  great  prectieal 
danger,  from  the  circumstance,  that  the  union  or  perfect  admixture  of  the  car- 
buretted  hydrogen  with  atmospherie  air,  though  very  rapid,  is  not  instantaneous ;  and 
when  in  a  mine  not  previously  drained  of  its  gas,  large  quantities  of  the  gas,  suddenly 
escaping  from  powerful  **  blowers,**  are  driven  forwards  by  a  current  of  air,  moving 
from  7  to  10  feet  per  second,  it  is  very  conceivable  that  they  are  not  diffused  at  once, 
but  carried,  in  some  degree,  like  a  cloud  of  steam,  forwards  through  the  mine,  till  di& 
fusion  has  brought  a  portion  to  the  **  firing  point  :**  this,  meeting  with  a  light,  or  being 
driven,  as  is  pocsible,  through  the  wire  of  the  safety  lamp,  will  inevitaUy  cause  an  ex- 
plosion. 

^  An  objection  that  was  made  to  the  adoption  of  the  system  was,  the  possibility  of  some 
disturbance  of  the  brickwork,  which  separated  the  air^himney  from  the  main  shaft, 
either  by  a  violent  blow  fk-om  the  ascending  skip  (which,  of  course,  eould  not  be  the 
case  with  the  guides  that  are  now  generally  used),  or  by  any  accidental  eiplosion  that 
might  take  place  in  the  mine,  which,  it  was  contended,  might  fi>roe  it  outwwds  into  the 
main  shaft.  A  mere  inspection  of  the  plan  must  convince  any  practical  person  that  such 
an  occurrence  is  impossible.  Any  force  from  without  would  be  resisted  by  the  convex 
surface  of  the  areh  which  encloses  the  small  shaft,  as  any  operating  from  within  would  be 
as  effectually  resisted  by  the  convex  surface  of  the  main  shaft  Not  only  did  no  such 
occurrence  ever  take  place  in  the  numerous  pits  where  the  plan  has  been  used  without 
guides ;  but  even  where  the  air-chimney  was  cut  square,  possessing  so  much  less  resist- 
ing power,  it  remains  now  perfect  and  unii^ured  afier  a  lapse  of  more  than  thirty  years. 

Another  objection  was,  that  the  air-chimney  was  not  of  sufficient  dimensions  to 
ventilate  the  mine;  and  this  objection  wai  urged  and  re-urged  in  the  fiiee  of  the  ftict, 
that  the  author  bad  expressly  stated  that  cases  might  occur,  where  even  a  seven  foot  air- 
shaft  might  be  required  and  employed  to  dndn  very  fiery  mines.  The  parties  making 
this  objection  did  not  happen  to  recoUect  that,  in  fatk,  this  air-chimney  was  precisely  of 
the  same  area  as  the  air-head,  which  they  themselves  always  employed,  to  form  the 
communication  between  the  workings  and  the  upcast  shaft.  That,  in  foct,  the  air- 
chimney  was  nothing  more  nor  less  thsn  a  continuation  of  the  air-head  fVom  the  work- 
ings to  the  surfiice  of  the  ground  ;  and  consequently,  the  effect  of  enlarging  the  air-chim- 
ney would  be  to  diminish  the^  velocity  of  the  ascending  column,  and  to  lose  the  increased 
temperature  the  air  had  acquired  in  pasnng  through  the  mine. 

Another  objection  was,  that  in  some  of  the  thinner  veins  no  upper  air-head  could  be 
driven  at  a  sufficient  height  to  allow  the  gas  to  escape  by  iu  own  levity,  or  to  prevent  it 
from  getting  admission  to  the  workings.  There  may  be  exceptional  cases;  as,  for 
example^  if  a  mine  can  be  supposed  to  lie  upon  a  perfectly  horitontal  plane  (but  the 
autlior  never  saw  an  instance  of  a  mine  to  any  considerable  extent  answering  this  des- 
cription ;  in  all  mines  he  has  ever  seen,  the  coal  forms  some  angle  to  the  horizon  in  some 
direction ;  and  a  very  small  angle  will  soon  obtain  a  height  of  6  or  7  feet,  which  is 
quite  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose) :  in  that  case  the  air-head,  communicating  to  the 
upcast  sluift,  may  be  made  always  to  descend  to  the  higher  part  of  the  plane,  which  will 
l)e  quite  sufficient  to  keep  the  mine  clear  from  gas,  by  allowing  it  to  pass  off  by  its  own 
levity.  But,  even  if  such  a  case  ever  should  occur,  a  remedy  may  often  be  obtained,  an 
instance  of  which  has  lately  occurred  to  the  author.  A  disturbance  in  the  thick  coal 
vein  was  found,  breaking  the  coal  through  and  throwing  it  into  a  trough  15  yards  below 
its  level :  of  course  if  the  air-head  had  continued  to  follow  the  vein,  it  must  have  been 
depressed  below  its  level  to  an  extent  equal  to  the  whole  thickness  of  the  conl,  which 
would  have  formed  a  barrier  against  the  passage  of  the  gas,  like  an  inverted  syphon, 
which  the  gas  would  not  have  passed.  The  remedy  adopted  by  the  author  was,  by 
commencing  an  air-head  from  the  air-chimney  in  another  measure,  the  **  flying-red,"  that 
lay  20  yards  above  the  main  coal,  and  continuing  it  till  it  had  passed  over  the  depressed 
point ;  a  communication  was  then  formed  to  the  upper  side  of  this  depressed  point, 
which  at  once  established  a  rising  air-head  for  the  whole  of  the  coal  on  the  further  side 
of  the  depression. 

It  may  be  perceived  that  the  plan  of  ventilation  befe  recommended  is  combined,  in 
some  measure,  with  the  method  of  working  the  mines,  and  may  be  made  more  perfisct 
and  efficient  by  the  adoption  of  a  sound  system.  The  common  mode  is  that  of  working 
the  mines  in  **  panes,**  or  *'  panels,**  leaving  pillars  or  portions  of  coal  to  be  extracted  at 
a  future  period ;  but  this  b  considered  by  the  author  as  highly  objectionable. 

The  danger  of  this  method  must  be  sufficiently  obvious,  when  it  is  seen  that  the  air 
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must  be  forced  through  the  most  crooked  and  winding  channels,  and  compelled  to  pass 
along  by  artificial  buildings,  or  **  brattices,"  the  accidental  destruction  or  fiiilure  of  which 
nuur  suspend  the  whole  ventilation. 

But  the  plan  exhibited  will  show  that  before  any  coal  b  got  from  the  mine,  in  the 
method  recommended  by  the  author,  the  roads  are  carried  out  to  the  extreme  extent  that 
the  coal  is  proposed  to  be  worked,  accompanied  by  their  air-heads :  by  this  means  the 
complete  drainage  of  the  gas  from  the  mass  of  coal  proposed  to  be  worked  is  effected ; 
and  these  roads  and  their  air-heads  are  originally  made  at  infinitely  less  expense,  and 
are  always  in  a  safe  and  secure  state,  as  the  excayations  commence  at  the  outside  of  the 
coal  thus  intended  to  be  got ;  and  no  brattices  are  necessary,  as  double  doors  may  be 
used  in  any  of  these  roads  down  which  the  air  is  intended  to  circulate,  either  to  regulate 
the  quantity,  or  prevent  its  passage ;  and  the  current  of  air  may  be  always  brought  to 
act  directly  upon  the  working  fiice  of  the  coal. 

It  may  be  objeeted,  that  these  pillars  must  be  left  for  a  support,  owing  to  the  nature 
of  the  roof  of  the  mine ;  but  this  tike  author  has  never  yet  seen,  and  is  disposed  to  think  it 
never  can  happen.  He  is  getting  veins  of  coal  of  SO  feet  in  thickness,  (in  two  successive 
workings  of  15  feet  each),  also  veins  of  6  feet,  4  feet,  and  3  feet  thicknesses.  The  roofe 
of  these  various  coals  differ  in  their  tenacity,  and  some  of  them  are  extremely  tender, 
^d  yet  the  whole  of  the  coal  is  extracted  from  these  veins,  both  the  thickest  and  the 
thinnest,  both  large  and  small  coal,  with  the  greatest  fiwility  and  safety. 

The  dangers  obviated  by  this  mode  of  working  are  doubly  important;  the  roof 
gradually  descends  as  the  mine  is  excavated  ;  all  dangers  are  left  behind ;  and  the  roof 
is  consolidated  into  a  compact  mass  by  the  weight  of  the  superincumbent  strata :  conse- 
quently no  **  gouf,**  or  hollow,  is  ever  formed,  and  no  lodgment  of  gas  can  take  place. 
Secondly,  no  large  or  small  coal  being  left  behind,  the  heating  of  the  gouf,  or  the 
spontaneous  combustion  to  which  all  mines  are  liable  where  small  coal  or  slack  is  left, 
can  never  take  place. 

In  working  mines  in  panes  and  pillars,  (where  a  part  of  the  coal  is  left  and  eventually 
lost,  the  diflSculty  of  obtuning  safe  ventilation  will  be  understood  from  the  following 
remark.  At  Newcastle*on-Tyne,  the  brattices  have  been  all  blown  down  by  an  explo- 
sion, and  the  workings  filled  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  no  means  existing  of  quickly 
restoring  the  ventilation  (as  at  the  Felliug  Colliery),  the  pita  and  workings  could  not  be 
entered,  nor  the  bodies  of  the  men  recovered,  for  weeks,  nay,  even  months.  Every  man 
in  the  mine,  though  out  of  the  reach  of  the  explosion,  necessarily  lost  his  life  by  the  after- 
damp. A  very  recent  case  in  Scotland,  at  Nitshill,  where  69  lives  were  lost,  is  a  striking 
example ;  although  this  pit  had  a  good  and  distinct  upcast  shaft,  the  brattices  were 
destroyed,  the  air  of  course  proceeded  along  the  shortest  and  most  direct  road  frt>m  the 
downcast  to  the  upcast  shaft,  and  all  the  men  who  had  been  supplied  with  air  by  the 
diversion  of  the  currents,  depending  entirely  upon  brattices  (which  were  destroyed  by 
the  explosion),  miserably  perished,  and  the  whole  of  the  bodies  could  not  be  recovered  in 
a  week*s  time. 

Where  shafts  are  used  of  large  diameter,  divided  by  brattices,  and  of  such  large  di- 
mensions as  to  allow  one  side  of  the  brattice  to  form  the  downcast  and  the  other  the 
upcast  shaft,  a  similar  result  follows  in  the  event  of  an  explosion  to  that  last  men- 
tioned. A  part  of  the  brattice  (probably  at  a  considerable  depth)  is  ruptured,  and  no 
current  of  air  can  be  procured  to  admit  of  its  repair,  except  by  means  which  involve  loss 
of  much  time  and  expense.  In  the  meantime  ail  those  who  may  have  been  in  the  pit, 
at  the  time  of  the  explosion,  cannot  be  approached.  The  author  presumes  that  some 
idea  of  economy  introduced  this  system ;  but  he  is  satisfied  upon  this  point  an  erroneous 
impression  has  prevailed.  The  expense  of  sinking  these  single  divided  shafts  (of  the 
usual  diameter  of  15  or  16  feet),  is  so  very  great,  that  it  has  M  to  the  practice  of  work- 
ing very  extensive  areas  of  coal  by  means  of  a  single  shaft  ;  and  this  practice  has  further 
led  to  the  different  scientific  contrivances  for  impelling  the  air  over  these  immense  areas, 
by  which  the  ventilation  of  the  works  is  rendered  so  much  more  diflScult  and  uncertain. 

Taking,  for  example,  a  pit  of  this  description,  of  1 5  feet  diameter,  by  which  is  worked 
an  area  of  900  acres  (and  instances  might  be  adduced  where  four,  five  and  six  times  that 
quantity  has  heen  thus  worked),  it  is  evident  that  the  ventilation  of  a  coal  mine  of  this 
description,  where  the  air  passages  have  been  extended  to  the  length  of  70  miles,  must 
be  attended  with  very  great  danger  and  vast  expense. 

Now,  the  author  states  as  his  opinion,  and  thinks  he  should  have  no  difiiculty  in 
proving  it  correct,  that  four  shafts  might  have  been  sunk  on  this  area  of  200  acres,  7^ 
feet  diameter  each,  in  proper  positions  with  their  air-chimneys,  for  considerably  less  money 
than  the  one  shaft  cost ;  and  if  this  can  be  established,  it  follows  that  the  900  acres  being 
divided  into  sections  of  50  acres  each,  the  expense  of  the  underground  work  would  have 
been  most  materially  diminished,  and  that  the  ventilation  might  have  been  effected  with 
much  greater  ease  and  security  in  separate  sections  of  SO  acres  each,  and  the  power  of 
raining  coal  doubled,  as  there  would  be  always  two  ascending  and  two  descending  corve«, 
instead  of  one. 
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To  sum  up  the  eonditiont  and  principles  requisite  in  earrjlng  out  the  author's  p)an 
eflectuaUy,  it  may  be  steted :  — 

1st.  That  the  air-head  should  always  open  into  the  highest  practicable  part  of  the 
mines. 

2Dd.  Hie  air-bead  (or  what  may  be  properly  called  the  gas-head),  by  which  is  meant 
the  horiaontal  air  or  gas-passaget  ^all  always  be  in  continuous  communication  from  the 
workings  to  a  vertical  air  chimney,  or  separate  shaft,  of  3,  4»  5  or  more  feet  diameter, 
whichever  shall  be  required ;  but  always  of  sufficient  dimensions  to  carry  off  the  gas  and 
air  firom  the  worlLings. 

Srd.  That  the  air-head,  or  gaa-bcad,  shall  not,  in  any  part  of  its  course^  be  depressed 
below  the  level  of  ite  opening  into  the  workings. 

4th.  That  the  air-chimney  (of  such  dimensions  as  the  mine  requires),  by  which  is 
meant  the  vertical  air  or  gas  passage,  shall  never  be  used  for  any  other  purpose  than  the 
passage  of  the  current  of  the  gas  and  air  from  the  workings  to  the  surfece ;  and  that  it 
shall  be  dosed  from  the  external  air,  till  it  arrives  at  its  point  of  exit. 

5th.  Thai  the  vertical  air-chimney  diould  be  closed  at  the  top,  and  separated  from  th« 
shaft,  and  should  then  be  connected  to  the  ventilated  chimney,  or  the  chimney  con- 
nected by  a  horisotttal  iiue  with  the  boiler,  so  that  the  current  of  air  may  not  at  any  time 
be  disturbed  or  interrupted. 

6th.  That  the  gate  roads  should  always  be  driven  to  the  extreme  point  to  which  the 
workings  of  the  eoal  are  intended  to  be  extended ;  — that  the  coal  may  preriously  be 
drained  of  its  gas  before  any  coal  is  got  out :  by  which  means  the  gate  or  horse  roads, 
and  the  air  or  gas  head,  may  be  made,  and  afterwards  be  maintained,  at  considerably  less 
expense,  in  a  safe  and  secure  sUte^  and  the  gases  be  gradually  drained  off,  before  it  is 
necessary  to  get  the  coaL 

Ilie  author  in  conclusion  states  that  the  case  may  be  oonridered  as  exceptional, 
rather  than  general,  in  which  any  insurmountable  difficulty,  in  providing  the  remedy  for 
accidental  derangementa  of  the  coal  strata  will  present  itself,  and  render  it  necessary  to 
interfere  materially  with  the  principles  reoommoided  fer  adoption. 

MINIUM.  (Eng.  and  Fr.,  Ked lead ; Mexnige^  Germ.)  This  pigment  is  a  peculiar 
oxide  of  lead,  consisting  of  two  atoms  of  the  protoxide  and  one  of  the  peroxide ;  but,  as 
found  in  commerce,  it  always  contains  a  little  extra  protoxide,  or  yellow  masncot.  It 
as  prepared  by  calcining  lead  upon  a  reverberetory  hearth  with  a  slow  fire,  and  frequent 
renewal  of  the  surface  with  a  rake,  till  it  becomes  an  oxide,  taking  care  not  to  fuse  it. 
The  calcined  mass  is  triturated  into  a  fine  powder  in  a  paint  mill,  where  it  is  elutriated 
with  a  stream  of  water,  to  carry  off  the  finely  levigated  particles,  and  to  deposit  them 
afterwards  In  tanks.  The  powder  thus. obtained  being  dried,  is  called  massicot.  It  is 
converted  into  minium,  bj  being  put  in  quantities  of  about  50  pounds  into  iron  trays, 
1  foot  square,  and  4-  or  5  inches  deep.  These  are  piled  up  upon  the  reverberetory  hearth, 
and  eiposed  during  the  night,  for  economy  of  fuel,  to  the  residuary  heat  of  the  furnace, 
whereby  the  massicot  absorbs  more  oxygen,  and  be«ome8  partially  red  lead.  This,  after 
being  stirred  about,  and  subjected'  to  a  simUarlow  calcining  heat  once  and  again,  will 
be  found  to  form  a  marketable  red  lead. 

The  best  minium,  however,  called  orange  mine,  is  made  by  the  slow  calcination  of 
good  white  lead  (carbonate)  in  iron  treys.  If  the  lead  contains  either  iron  or  copper, 
it  affords  a  minium  which  cannot  be  employed  with  advantage  in  the  manufecture  of 
flint 'glass,  for  pottery  glazes,  or  for  house-painting. 

Dumas  found  several  samples  of  red  lead  which  he  examined  to  coasist  of  the 
chemical  sesquioxide  and  the  protoxide,  in  proportions  varying  from  50  of  the  former 
and  50  of  the  latter,  to  95 '3  of  the  former  and  4*7  of  the  latter.  The  more  oxygen 
gas  it  gives  out  when  heated,  the  better  it  is,  generally  speaking.   See  Natlbs  Ysllow. 

MINT  (JUbimaiV,  Fr.  ;  AfiiJUtf,  Germ.)  The  chief  use  of  gold  and  silver  is  to 
serve  for  the  medium  of  exchange  in  the  sale  and  purehase  of  commodities,  a  function 
for  which  they  are  pre-eminently  fitted  by  their  scarcity,  by  being  unalterable  by  com- 
mon  agents,  and  condensing  a  great  value  in  a  small  volume.  It  would  be  very  incon- 
venient in  general  to  barter  objecta  of  consumption  against  each  other,  because  their 
carriage  would  be  expensive,  and  their  qualities,  in  many  cases,  easily  injured  by 
external  agents,  &e.  Gold  is  exempt  from  spontaneous  change,  and  little  costly  in 
conveyance.  Mankind  at  a  very  early  period  recognised  how  much  easier  it  was  to 
exchange  a  certain  weight  of  gold  or  silver  for  objecta  of  commerce,  than  to  barter 
these  objecta  themselves ;  and  thenceforth  all  agreed  to  pay  for  their  purehases  in  bars  or 
ingots  of  these  precious  metals.  But  as  their  intrinsic  value  depends  upon  their 
purity,  it  became  necessary  to  stamp  on  these  ban  their  standard  quality  and  their 
weight 

The  inconvenience  of  using  ingota  in  general  trade,  on  account  of  the  difiSculty  of 
defining  fractional  values,  has  determined  governments  to  coin  pieces  of  money,  that 
is,  qt'antities  of  metal  whose  weight  and  standard  were  made  known  and  guaranteed  by 
tlic  effigies  of  the  prince.     It  is  true,  indeed,  that  kings  have  become  frequently  coincra 
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of  base  money,  by  altering  the  weight  and  purity  of  the  piccea  apparently  guannteed 
by  their  impress.  By  such  reductions  modem  coins  represent  less  of  the  precious  metal 
than  they  did  long  ago.  The  ordomnamee  of  755>  for  the  coining  of  sows  in  France,  proves 
that  there  was  then  as  much  fine  siWer  in  a  single  sons,  as  there  is  now  in  a  piece  of 
5  francs.  During  the  last  two  centuries^  indeed,  silver  coins  have  been  diminished  t,wo 
thirds  in  weight. 

But  since  knowledge  has  beoome  more  generally  diflused«  it  has  been  shown  that  these 
frauds  are  equally  iqjurious  to  the  prince  and  to  public  £utlu  A  sovereign  may*  it  is 
true,  declare  by  a  decree  that  a  shilling-piece  is  to  be  held  worth  five;  but  let  us  consider 
the  consequences  of  this  decree.  All  the  individuals  who  have  rents  or  capital  sums  to 
receive,  will  be  ruined,  by  getting  in  metallic  value  only  one-fifth  of  what  is  due  to 
them ;  for  although  the  nominal  value  should  be  the  same  as  what  they  are  entitled  to, 
the  intrinsic  value  would  be  but  a  fifth  of  the  former ;  so  that  when  they  go  to  purchase 
Uie  necessaries  or  comforts  of  life,  the  dealer  who  sells  them  will  at  once  raise  their  price 
five-fold.  Each  article  of  merchandise  would  thus  acquire  a  nominal  price  5  times 
greater ;  and  he  who  hod  received  payment  of  a  debt  in  thai  money,  could  not  with  it  pro* 
cure  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  goods  he  could  have  previously  commanded.  That  frau- 
dulent law  woidd,  therefore,  ikvour  the  debtors  at  the  expense  of  the  creditors;  and  as  the 
state  is  commonly  a  great  debtor,  especially  when  it  has  recourse  to  the  depreciation  of  the 
currency,  it  is  obvious,  that  however  illicit  the  gain  which  It  makes,  it  still  does  gain  ; 
and  this  is  the  reason  why  princes  have  so  often  tampered  with  the  minL  But  let  us 
examine  the  other  consequences  of  this  decree. 

If  the  sovereign  is  a  debtor,  he  is  also  a  creditor  and  consumer,  and  even  the  most 
considerable  of  any.  The  taxes  which  he  imposes  are  paid  him  in  this  deteriorated 
money,  returned  to  him  at  its  nominal  value;  and  the  purveyors  of  his  armies,  his 
buildings,  and  his  household,  sell  him  their  commodities  only  at  the  actual  market 
price.  We  may  infer  from  this  simple  development  that  the  coin  with  which  he  pays 
for  any  object  has  the  same  intrinsic  value  as  the  object ;  and  that  the  name  given  to 
the  coin  is  of  no  consequence.  The  prince  may  call  it  a  crown,  a  duoat,  or  a  rix-dollar 
at  his  pleasure ;  and  he  may  assign  any  value  to  it  that  his  caprice  may  suggest,  yet  this 
will  not  affect  its  value ;  for  this  is  fixed  beyond  his  control  by  the  general  nature  of 
things.  The  prince  may,  indeed,  at  the  outset,  have  profitc»d  by  definiuding  his  credi- 
tors, and  by  authorizing  each  debtor  to  imitate  him,  but  he  will  soon  lose  whatever  he 
may  have  gained  ;  and  he  will  thus  learn  to  his  cost  that  it  was  bad  polii^  to  sacrifice 
his  character  by  giving  an  example  of  a  fitiud  so  truly  unprofitable  in  the  issue.  More- 
over, he  will  lose  still  as  much  in  the  following  years,  because  his  treasury  will  receive 
only  one-fifth  part  of  the  taxes,  unless  he  has  quintupled  the  imposts.  It  may  be  said, 
indeed,  that  he  might  do  the  one  thing  along  with  the  other.  But  every  one  knows  that 
this  power  is  neither  generally  permitted  to  princes,  nor  if  it  were,  could  it  be  safely  ex- 
ercised. Serious  political  crises  would  combine  to  endanger  the  stability  of  the  goverf>* 
ment ;  which  berides,  as  the  main  consumer  in  the  nation,  must  lose  always  as  much  as 
it  seems  to  gain. 

It  is  therefore  manifest  that  the  altemtion  of  the  standard  and  weight  of  the  coinage 
is  at  once  a  crime  and  a  ruinous  action  for  the  sovereign  power  to  commit ;  and  hence 
such  disastrous  measures  have  been  long  abandoned  in  all  well-regulated  states.  A  gold 
sovereign  is  intrinsically  worth  80  shillings,  minus  the  cost  of  coinage ;  for  were  it  worth 
more,  all  our  sovereign  pieces  would  be  exported  or  melted  down,  to  obtain  the  di& 
ference  of  value,  however  trifling  it  might  be ;  and  were  it  worth  less,  it  would  be  the 
source  of  loss  similar  to  what  the  state  occasions  when  it  depreciates  the  coin. 

To  comprehend  the  true  value  of  a  coin,  we  must  rq^ard  this  piece  as  an  article  of 
merchandise,  whoee  value  depends,  as  that  of  every  thing  else,  on  its  usefulness,  the  es- 
teem in  which  it  is  held,  and  the  demand  for  it  in  the  market.  Grain  increases  in  value 
when  there  are  few  sellers  and  many  buyers ;  gold  and  rilver  are  in  the  same  predica- 
ment. The  value  of  these  metals  is  much  augmented,  indeed,  by  the  universal  cur- 
rency they  obtain  when  struck  into  money ;  a  value  additional  to  what  they  possess  as 
objects  of  the  arts.  This  value  of  the  precious  metals  chaises  with  time  and  place,  like 
that  of  every  merchandise ;  their  abundance,  since  the  discovery  of  America,  has  greatly 
lowered  their  value ;  that  is,  with  the  same  weight  of  metal,  we  cannot  at  the  present 
day  purchase  the  same  quantity  of  corn,  land,  wool,  ke,  as  formerly.  In  the  countries 
where  rilver  abounds,  this  metal  has  less  value,  or,  in  other  terni%  commodities  are 
dearer.  Hence  the  metal  tends  to  resume  its  equilibrium  in  flowing  into  those  places 
where  it  is  rarer ;  which  means,  that  the  consumer  prefers  purchasing  his  commodities 
there  mther  than  in  another  places  if  he  can  easily  transport  them  to  where  they  aro 
dearer. 

It  was  formerly  believed  that  a  country  is  rich  when  it  has  a  great  deal  of  gold  and 
silver ;  but  this  popular  illurion  has  pa«ed  away.  Spain  has  never  been  poorer  than 
ainee  the  discovery  of  America,  because  its  national  industry  has  been  ruined,  and  tlte 
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capitals  merely  paaied  through  its  hands  to  spread  oyer  the  rest  of  Europe,  from  which 
it  mras  obliged  to  import  every  thing  that  its  want  of  home  manuftctures  made  it  n^ 
cessary  to  procure  from  abroad.  We  may  add  to  these,  the  prodigalities  of  the  court, 
which,  supposing  its  wealth  inexhaustible,  tried  to  corrupt  all  the  ministers  of  the  other 
powers,  in  furtherance  of  the  chimera  of  universal  dominion.  The  richest  state  is  that 
in  which  there  is  most  industry,  whereby  the  inhabitants  may  procure  erery  thing  indis- 
pensable to  the  conveniences  and  comforts  of  life.  Gold  as  a  uasftil  metal,  and  a  medium 
of  exchange,  is  undoubtedly  very  precious,  and  an  adequate  quantity  for  these  exchanges 
must  be  had ;  but  as  it  is  good  for  very  little  besides,  nay,  as  an  excess  is  even  hurtful,  it 
soon  begins  to  fly  of  itself  towards  the  places  where  it  is  more  needed  or  less  common* 

With  regard  to  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver,  several  detaib  have  already  been 
given  in  our  view  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  globe.  Three  centuries  ago,  an  ounce 
of  gold  was  worth  at  London  or  Paris  10  ounces  of  silver ;  now  it  may  be  exchanged  for 
15  ounces  and  a  hal£ 

The  par  of  two  coins  results  firom  the  compttison  of  their  weight  and  standard  fine- 
ness. Let  us  take  fbr  an  example  the  conversion  of  English  gold  sovereigns  worth  SO 
shillings  or  a  pound  sterling,  in  relation  to  the  French  louis  of  520  firancs.  The  standard 
of  the  sovereign  gold  is  0*917,  fine  gold  being  1000;  ito  weight  is  125,856  gr.  English, 
or  7  -980855  grammes ;  by  multiplying  this  weight  into  its  standard,  we  have  a  product 
of  7*318444035;  this  is,  in  grammes,  the  quantity  of  pure  gold  contained  in  the  so- 
vereign piece.  The  piece  of  SO  francs  has  a  legal  stanidard  of  0-9 ;  and  multiplying 
this  number  by  the  weight  of  the  louis,  6*45161  grammes,  we  find  that  it  contains 
5*806449  of  pure  metaL     We  then  make  this  proportion :  — 

As  5*806449 :  20  francs  ::  7*31844  :  25*S079  francs ;  or  the  value  of  the  English 
sovereign  is  nearly  25*21  francs,  in  French  gold  coin.  A  similar  calculation  may  be 
made  for  silver  coins.  The  French  rule  for  finding  the  jNir  of  a  foreign  gold  coin,  or  its 
intrinsic  value  in  francs,  is  to  multiply  its  weight  by  its  standard  or  titre,  and  that 
product  by  Si.  The  par  of  foreign  silver  money,  or  its  intrinsic  value  in  francs,  is  ob- 
tained by  multiplying  its  weight  in  grammes  by  its  standard  in  thousand  parts,  and  by  j. 
The  French  5-franc  piece  has  its  standard  or  titre  at  0*9»  and  weighs  25  grammes. 

The  assaying  of  gold  for  coin  and  trinkets  requires  very  delicate  management. 
The  French  take  half  a  gramme  at  most  (about  7}  grains)  of  gold,  and  fuse  it 
with  thrice  its  weight  of  silver,  as  already  described  under  Assay.  The  parting  is 
the  next  operation.  For  this  purpose  the  button  of  gold  and  silver  alloy  is  first  ham- 
mered flat  on  a  piece  of  steel,  and  then  made  feebly  red  hot  in  burning  charcoal  or  over 
a  lamp  flame.  After  being  thus  annealed,  the  metal  is  passed  through  the  rolling  press, 
till  it  be  converted  into  a  plate  about  a^  of  an  inch  thick.  After  annealing  this  riband, 
it  is  coiled  into  a  spiral  form,  introduced  immediately  into  a  small  matrass  of  a  pear 
shape,  an  assay  matniiBi,  and  about  500  grains  of  nitric  acid,  sp.  grav.  1  *1 85,  are  poured 
over  it  Heat  being  now  applied  to  the  vessel,  the  solution  of  the  silver  and  copper  alloys 
ensues,  and  afVer  22  minutes  of  constant  ebuUition,  the  liquid  is  poured  off  and  replaced 
by  an  equal  quantity  of  nitric  acid,  likewise  very  pure,  but  of  Uie  density  1  "28.  This 
is  made  to  boil  for  about  10  minutes,  and  is  then  poured  off,  when  the  matrass  is  filled  up 
with  distilled  water  to  the  brim.  In  conclusion,  a  snudl  annealing  crucible  is  inverted 
as  a  cup  over  the  mouth  of  the  matrass,  which  is  now  turned  upride  down  with  a  steady 
hand ;  the  slip  of  metal  fidls  into  the  crucible  through  the  vrater ;  which  by  sustaining 
a  part  of  its  weight,  softens  its  descent  and  prevents  its  tearing.  The  matrass  is  then 
dexterously  removed,  without  letting  its  water  overflow  the  crucible.  The  water  is 
gently  decanted  firom  the  crucible,  which  is  next  covered,  platJcd  in  the  middle  of 
buroing  charcoal,  and  withdrawn  whenever  it  becomes  red  hot  After  cooling,  the  me- 
tal slip  is  weighed  very  exactly,  whence  the  weight  of  fine  gold  in  the  alloy  is  known. 
Stronger  acid  than  that  prescribed  above  would  be  apt  to  tear  the  metallic  riband  to 
pieces,  and  it  would  be  diflSoult  to  gather  the  fine  particles  of  gold  together  again, 
llie  metallic  plate  becomes  at  last  merely  a  golden  sieve,  with  very  little  cohesion.  When 
copper  is  to  be  separated  from  gold  by  cupellation,  a  higher  temperature  is  requisite 
than  in  cupelling  silver  coin. 

The  coining  apparatus  of  the  Ro^al  Mint  of  London  is  Justly  esteemed  a  masterpiece 
of  mechanical  skill  and  workmanship.  It  was  erected  in  1811,  under  the  direction  of 
the  inventor,  Mr.  Boulton;  and  has  since  been  kept  in  almost  constant  employment 

The  melting  pots  {fig,  973. )  are  made  of  cast  iron,  and  hold  conveniently  400  pounds 
of  metal.  They  are  frirnished  with  a  spout  or  lip  for  pouring  out  the  metal,  and  with 
two  ears,  on  which  the  tongs  of  the  crane  lay  hold  in  lifting  them  out  of  the  furnace. 
The  pot  rests  on  pedestals  on  the  grate  of  the  furnace,  and  has  a  ring  cast  on  its  edge 
to  prevent  the  fuel  falling  into  it  Whenever  it  becomes  red  hot,  the  metal  properly 
prepared  and  mixed,  so  as  to  produce  an  alloy  containing  0*915  parts  of  gold,  is  put  in, 
and  during  the  melting  which  occupies  some  hours,  it  is  occasionally  stirred.  The  moulds 
are  meanwhile  prepared  by  wanning  them  in  a  stove,  and  thereafter  by  rubbing  their 
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inside  surfaces  with  a  cloth  dipped  in  oil,  by  which  means  the  ingots  cast  in  them  pit 
a  better  surface.     Fig.  974.  represents  a  side  view  of  the  carriage,  charged  witli  its 
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moulds.     When  the  proper  number  of  moulds  is  introduced,  the  screws  at  the  end,  ro- 
presented  at  1 1,  are  screwed  fast,  to  fix  them  all  tight. 

The  pot  of  fiised  metal  is  lifted  out  of  the  furnace  bj  the  orone  (Jig.  975.),  then 


swung  round,  and  lowered  down  into  the  cradle  4  m»  n,  o  of  the  pouring  machine, 
until  the  ring  on  the  edge  of  it  rests  on  the  iron  hoop  n,  which,  being  screwed  tight  up, 
holds  it  secure,  and  the  crane-tongs  are  removed.  One  of  the  assistants  now  takes  the 
winch  handle  *  in  one  hand,  and  y  in  the  other.  By  turning  y  he  moves  the  car- 
riage forward,  so  as  to  bring  the  first  mould  beneath  the  lip  of  the  melting  pot ;  and  by 
turning  «,  he  inclines  the  pot,  and  pours  the  metal  into  the  mould.  He  then  fills  the 
other  moulds  in  succession.  The  first  portion  of  liquid  metal  is  received  in  a  small  iron 
spoon,  and  is  reserved  for  the  assay-master ;  a  second  sample  u  taken  from  the  centre 
of  the  pot,  and  a  third  from  the  bottom  part.  Each  of  these  is  examined  as  to  its 
quality. 

The  ingots,  which  are  about  10  inches  long,  7  broad,  and  6  tenths  of  an  inch  thick, 
aie  now  carried  to  the  rolling  mill. 

Fig.  976.,  where  a  represents  a  large  spur  wheel,  fixed  on  the  extremity  of  a  linig 
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horixontal  shaft  b  b,  extending  beneath  the  whole  mill.  This  wheel  and  shaft  are  driTen 
by  a  smaller  wheel,  fixed  on  the  main  or  fly-wheel  shaft  of  a  steam  engine  of  36-horae 
power.  The  main  shaft  b  of  the  rolling  mill  has  wheels  c,  d,  x  fixed  upon  it,  to  give 
motion  to  the  respective  rollers,  which  are  mounted  at  r  and  o,  in  strong  iron  frames, 
bolted  to  the  iron  sills  a  a,  which  extend  through  the  whole  length  of  the  mill,  and  rest 
upon  the  masonry,  in  which  the  wheels  ate  concealed.  The  two  large  wheels  c  and  k 
give  motion  to  the  wheels  h,  i,  which  are  supported  on  bearings  between  two  standards 
6,  6,  bolted  down  to  the  ground  sills.  On  the  ends  of  the  axes  of  these  wheels  are  heads 
for  the  reception  of  coupling  boxes  <2,  d,  which  unite  them  to  short  connecting  shafts 
K  L ;  and  these  again,  by  moans  of  coupling  boxes,  convey  motion  to  the  upper  rollen 
e,  e,  of  each  pair,  at  r  and  a.  The  middle  wheel  d  upon  the-main  slud^  b  gives  motion  to 
the  lower  rolleus  in  a  similar  manner.  Thus  both  the  rollers  «,  /of  each  frame  receive 
their  motion  from  the  main  shaft  with  equal  velocity,  by  means  of  wheels  of  large 
radius,  which  act  with  much  more  ceruinty  than  the  small  pinions  usually  employed  in 
rolling  mills  to  connect  the  upper  and  lower  rollers,  and  cause  them  to  move  together. 

The  rolling  mill  contains  four  pairs  of  rollers,  each  driven  bv  its  train  of  wheel  work ; 
the  mill,  therefore,  consists  of  two  such  sets  of  wheels  and  rollers  as  are  represented  in 
our  figure.  The  two  shafts  are  situated  parallel  to  each  other,  and  receive  their  nu>tion 
from  the  same  steam  engine.  This  admirable  rolling  mill  was  erected  by  John 
Rennie,  Esq. 

The  ingots  are  heated  to  redness  in  a  furnace  before  they  are  rolled.  The  two  fur- 
naces for  this  purpose  are  situated  befi^re  two  pairs  of  rollers,  which,  from  being  used  to 
consolidate  the  metal  by  rolling  whilst  hot,  are  termed  breaking-down  rollers.  Two 
men  are  employed  in  this  operation ;  one  tidying  the  metal  from  the  furnace  with  a  pair 
of  tongs,  introduces  it  between  the  rollers  ;  and  the  other,  catching  it  as  it  comes 
through,  lifts  it  over  the  top  roller,  and  returns  it  to  his  fellow,  who  puts  it  through 

again,  having  previously  approximated  the 
rollers  a  little  by  their  aidjusting  screws. 
After  having  been  rolled  in  this  manner  fi>ur 
or  five  times,  they  are  reduced  to  nearly 
two-tenths  of  an  inch  thick,  and  increased 
lengthwise  to  about  four  times  the  breadth  of 
the  ingot.  These  plates,  while  still  warm, 
are  rubbed  over  with  a  dilute  acid  or  pickle^ 
to  remove  the  colour  produced  by  the  heat, 
and  are  tlien  cut  up  into  narrow  slips  acrosa 
the  breadth  of  the  plate,  by  means  of  the  cir- 
cular shears  y^.  977. 

This  machine  is  worked  by  a  spur-wheel  at  the  extremity  of  the  main  shaft  b  of  the 
rolling  mill  (Jig,  976.)  It  consists  of  a  framing  of  iron  a  a,  supporting  two  shafts  b  b, 
which  are  parallel  to  each  otiier,  and  move  together  by  means  of  two  equal  spur-wheels 
c  c,  the  lower  one  of  which  works  with  the  teeth  of  the  great  wheel  above  mentioned, 
upon  the  main  shaft  of  the  rolling  mill.  At  the  extremities  of  the  two  shafts,  wheels 
or  circular  cutters  are  fixed  with  their  edges  overlapping  each  other  a  little  way. 
K  represents  a  shelf  on  which  the  plate  is  laid^  and  advanced  forward  to  present  it  to  the 
cutter ;  and  o  is  a  ledge  or  guide,  screwed  down  on  it,  to  conduct  the  metal  and  to  re- 
gulate the  breadth  of  3ie  piece  to  be  cut  off.  Hence  the  screws  which  fasten  down  the 
ledge  are  fitted  in  oblong  holes,  which  admit  of  adjuBtment.  The  workman  holds  the 
plate  fiat  upon  the  surfi>ice  r,  and  pushing  it  towards  the  shears,  they  will  lay  hold  of  it, 
and  draw  it  through  until  they  have  cut  the  whole  length.  The  divided  parts  are  also 
prevented  from  curling  up  into  scrolls,  as  they  do  when  cut  by  a  common  pair  of  shears ; 
because  small  shoulders  on  x  and  d«  behind  the  cutting  edge,  keep  them  straight.  Behind 
the  standard,  supporting  the  back  pivots  of  the  shafts  b  b  of  the  cutter,  is  a  frame  /,  with 
a  screw  tn  tapped  through  it.  This  is  used  to  draw  the  axis  of  the  upper  cutter  d  end- 
wise, and  keep  its  edge  in  close  contact  with  the  edge  of  the  other  cutter  b.  The  slips 
or  ribands  of  plate  are  now  carried  to  the  other  two  pairs  of  rollers  in  the  rolling  mill, 
which  are  made  of  case-hardened  iron,  and  better  polished  than  the  breaking-down 
rollers.  The  plates  are  passed  cold  between  these,  to  bring  them  to  exactly  the  same 
thickness  ;  whence  they  are  called  adjusting  or  planishing  rollers.  The  workman  here 
tries  every  piece  by  a  common  gauge,  as  it  comes  through.  This  is  a  piece  of  steel  having 
u  notch  in  it ;  the  inside  lines  of  which  are  very  straight,  and  inclined  to  one  another  at 
a  very  acute  angle.  They  are  divided  by  fine  lines,  so  that  the  edge  of  the  plate  being 
pressed  into  the  notch,  will  have  its  thickness  truly  determined  by  the  depth  to  which 
it  enters,  the  divisions  showing  the  thickness  in  fractions  of  an  inch. 

In  rolling  the  plate  the  second  time,  all  the  plates  are  successively  passed  through  the 
rollers ;  then  tlie  rollers  being  adjusted,  they  are  passed  through  another  time.  This 
is  repeated  thrice  or  even  four  times ;  after  which  they  are  all  tried  by  the  gauge,  and 
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thus  sorted  into  as  many  parcels  as  there  are  different  thicknesses.  It  i»  a  curious  cir- 
cumstance, that  though  the  rollers  are  no  less  than  14  inches  in  diameter,  and  their  frame 
proportionally  strong,  they  will  yield  in  some  degree,  so  as  to  reduce  a  thick  plate 
in  a  less  degree  than  a  thin  one ;  thus  the  plates  which  have  all  passed  through  the 
same  rollers,  may  be  of  3  or  4  different  degrees  of  thickness,  which  being  sorted  by  the 
gauge  into  as  many  parcels,  are  next  reduced  to  the  exact  dimension,  by  adapting  the 
rollers  to  each  parcel.  The  first  of  the  parcel  which  now  comes  through  is  tried,  by 
cutting  out  a  circular  piece  with  a  small  hand  machine,  and  weighing  it.  If  it  proves 
either  too  light  or  too  heavy,  the  rollers  are  a4justed  accordingly,  till  by  a  few  such 
trials  they  are  found  to  be  correct,  when  all  the  parcel  is  rolled  through.  The  trial 
plates  which  turn  out  to  be  too  thin,  are  returned  as  waste  to  the  melting-house.  By 
these  numerous  precautions,  the  blanks  or  circular  discs,  when  cut  out  by  the  next 
machine,  will  be  very  nearly  of  the  same  weight ;  which  they  would  scarcely  be,  even  if 
the  gauge  determined  all  the  plates  to  the  same  thickness,  because  some  being  more 
condensed  than  others,  they  would  weigh  differently  under  the  same  volume. 

A  great  improvement  has^  been  made  on  that  mode  of  lamination,  by  the  late  Mr. 
Barton's  machine  for  equalizing  the  thickness  of  slips  of  metal  for  making  coin,  which 
has  been  for  several  years  introduced  into  the  Britidi  mint.  A  side  elevation  is  shown 
in  Jig.  978.,  and  a  plan  in^^.  979.  It  operates  in  the  same  way  as  wire-drawing  me- 
chanisms ;  namely,  pulls  the  slips  of  metal  forcibly  through  an  oblong  opening,  left 
between  two  surfaces  of  hardened  steeL  The  box  or  case  which  contains  the  steel  dies, 
composed  of  two  hardened  cylinders,  is  represented  at  c  in  Jig,  978.  The  pincers  em- 
ployed to  hold  the  metal,  and  draw  it  through,  are  shown  at  «  r. 


The  slips  of  metal  to  be  operated  on  by  the  drawing  machine,  are  first  rendered 
thinner  at  one  end,  that  they  may  be  introduced  between  the  dies,  and  also  between  the 
jaws  of  the  pincers.  This  thinning  of  the  ends  is  effected  by  another  machine,  con- 
sisting of  a  small  pair  of  rollers,  mounted  in  an  iron  frame,  similar  to  a  rolling-roilL 
The  upper  roller  is  cylindrical,  but  the  lower  is  formed  with  S  flat  sides,  leaving  merely 
portions  of  the  cylinder  entire,  between  these  flat  sides.  The  distance  between  the 
centres  of  the  rollers  is  regulated  b^  screws,  furnished  with  wheels  on  their  upper  ends, 
similar  to  what  is  seen  in  the  drawing  dies  at  c.  The  two  rollers  have  pinions  on  their 
axes,  which  make  them  revolve  together ;  they  are  set  in  motion  by  an  endless  strap 
passing  round  a  drtim,  upon  whose  axis  is  a  pinion  working  into  the  teeth  of  a  wheel 
fixed  upon  the  axis  of  the  lower  roller. 

The  end  of  a  slip  of  metal  is  presented  between  the  rollers  while  they  are  in  motion, 
not  on  that  side  of  the  roller  which  would  operate  to  draw  in  the  slip  between  them,  as 
in  the  rolling-press  above  described,  but  on  the  contrary  side,  so  that  when  one  of  the 
flat  sides  of  the  under  roller  fironts  horizontally  the  circumference  of  the  upper  roller,  an 
opening  is  formed,  through  which  the  slip  of  metal  is  to  be  inserted  until  it  bears  against 
a  fixed  stop  at  the  back  of  the  rollers.  As  the  rollers  continue  to  turn  round,  the 
cylindrical  portions  come  opposite  to  each  other,  and  press  the  metal  between  them, 
forcing  it  outwards,  and  rendering  the  part  which  has  been  introduced  between  the 
rollers  as  thin  as  the  space  between  their  cylindrical  surfaces.  Thus  the  end  of  the  slip 
of  metal  becomes  attenuated  enough  to  pass  between  the  dies  of  the  drawing  machine, 
and  to  be  seised  by  the  pincers. 

In  using  the  drawing  nuwhine,  a  boy  takes  hold  of  the  handle  s  of  the  pincers,  their 
hook  of  connexion  with  the  endless  chain  2, 4  not  shown  in  the  present  figure,  being  dis- 
engaged, and  he  moves  them  upon  their  wheels  towards  the  die-box  c.  In  this  move- 
ment the  jaws  of  the  pincers  get  opened,  and  they  are  pushed  up  so  close  to  the 
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die-box  that  their  jaws  enter  a  hollow,  which  brings  them  near  the  dies,  enabling  them 
to  seize  the  end  of  the  slip  of  metal  introduced  between  them  by  the  action  of  the  pre- 
paratory rollers.  The  boy  now  holds  the  handle  «  on  the  top  of  the  pincers  fast,  and  with 
his  other  hand  draws  the  handle  x  backwards.  Thus  the  jaws  are  clooed,  and  the 
metal  firmly  griped.  He  now  presses  down  the  handle  x  till  a  hook  on  the  under  side 
of  the  pincers  seizes  the  endless  chain  as  it  moves  along,  when  it  carries  the  pincers, 
and  their  slip  oi  metal,  onwards  with  it.  Whenever  the  whole  length  of  the  metallic 
riband  has  passed  through  between  the  dies,  the  strain  on  the  pincers  is  suddenly 
relieved,  which  causes  the  weight  r  to  raise  their  hook  out  of  the  chain,  and  stop  their 
motion.  The  machine  in  the  mint  has  two  sets  of  dies,  and  two  endless  diains,  as 
represented  in  the  plan,>!:^.  ^9.  k  w,  are  toothed  wheels  in  the  upper  end  of  the  die- 
box,  furnished  witli  pinions  and  levers,  for  turning  them  round,  and  adjusting  the 
distance  between  the  dies.  A  Ixu^  spur-wheel  o,  is  fixed  upon  the  axis  r,  to  give  mo- 
tion to  the  endless  chains ;  see  both  figures.  This  spur-wheel  is  turned  by  a  pinion  h, 
fixed  upon  an  axis  m,  extending  across  the  top  of  the  frame,  and  working  in  bearings 
at  each  end.  A  spur-wheel  i,  is  fixed  upon  the  axis  m,  and  works  into  the  teeth  of  a 
pinion  x,  upon  a  second  axis  across  the  frame,  which  carries  likewise  a  drum  wheel  l, 
through  which  motion  is  communicated  to  the  whole  mechanism  by  an  endless  strap. 
Tlic  cutting-out  machine  is  exhibited  in  fig.  980.  a  a  is  a  basement  of  stone  to  support 

»n  iron  plate  a  b,  on  which  stand  the 

^ 


columns  c  c,  that  bear  the  upper  part 
D  of  the  frame.  The  iron  frimie  of  the 
machine  x,  r,  x,  is  fixed  down  upon 
the  iron  plate  a,  a.  The  punch  d  is  fixed 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  inner  frame, 
and  is  moved  up  and  down  by  the  screw 
a,  which  is  worked  by  wipers  turned 
by  a  steam  engine,  impelling  the  lever 
H,  and  turning  backwards  and  forwards 
the  axis  a,  tlirough  a  sufficient  space 
for  cutting  the  thickness  of  the  metallic 
lamina.  A  boy  manages  tliis- machine. 
There  are  twehe  of  them  mounted  on 
the  same  basement  frame  in  a  circular 
range  contained  in  an  elegant  room, 
lighted  from  the  roof.  The  whole  are 
moved  by  a  steam  engine  of  16  horse 
power. 

Tlie  bfanliB  or  pUmeheU  thus  cut  out, 
were  formerly  ac^jiistcd  by  filing  the 
edges,  to  bring  them  to  the  exact  weight ;  a  step  which  Mr.  Barton*s  ingenious  mechanism 
has  rendered  in  a  great  measure  unnecessary.  The  edge  is  then  milled,  by  a  process 
which  Mr.  Boulton  desires  to  keep  secret,  and  which  is  therefore  not  shown  in  our  mint. 
But  the  French  mint  employs  a  very  elegant  machine  for  the  purpose  of  lettering 
or  milling  the  edges,  called  the  cordon  des  moanotes,  invented  by  M.  Gengembre,  which 
baa  entirely  superseded  the  older  milling  machine  of  M.  Castaing,  described  in  the 
981  Encyclopedias.     The  Napoleon  coins  of  France  bear  on  the 

"ledge,  in  sunk  letters,  the  legend,  Dieu  protege  la  France;  and 
those  of  the  king,  Damine  iolvumfae  regem.  This  is  marked 
.before  striking  the  blank  or  ficM.  One  machine  imprints 
jthis  legend,  and  its  service  u  so  prompt  and  easy,  that  a 
'single  man  marks  in  a  day  20,000  pieces  of  5  francs,  or 
'100,000  francs. 

Each  of  the  two  arc  dies  a,  n,  (fig,  981. )  carries  one  half  of 
the  legend,  engraved  in  relief  on  the  curved  face ;  these  arcs 

Iare  pieces  of  steel  tempered  very  hard,  and  fixed  with  two 
screws,  one  immoveably  at  x,  on  the  sill  which  bears  the  ap- 
paratus ;  the  other  at  n,  at  the  extremity  of  the  lever  p,  d, 
which  turns  round  the  axis  c.  The  letters  of  these  demi- 
legends  are  exactly  parallel,  and  inscribed  in  an  inverse  order 
on  the  dies.  An  alternating  circular  motion  is  communi- 
cated to  the  handle  p.  The  curvatures  of  the  two  dies  are 
arcs  of  circles  described  from  the  centre  c ;  and  the  interval 
which  separates  them,  or  the  difference  of  the  radii,  is  pre- 
cisely the  diameter  of  the  piece  to  be  milled. 
As  the  centre  c  sustains  the  whole  strain  of  the  milling,  and  produces,  of  consequence, 
ft  bard  friction,  this  axis  must  possess  a  considerable  size.     It  is  composed  of  a  squat 
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inineated  eone  of  tempered  steel,  which  enters  into  an  eye  of  the  moveable  piece  p,  o. 
This  cone  is  kept  on  the  plate  of  the  metal  n  w,  which  bean  the  whole  machine,  by  a 
nut,  whose  screw,  by  being  tightened  or  slackened,  gives  as  much  freedom  as  a  requisite 
for  the  movement  of  rotation,  or  removes  the  shake  which  hard  service  gives  to  the  cone 
in  its  eye.  The  middle  thickness  of  the  hole,  of  the  moveable  piece  r,  n,  and  the  axis  of 
the  lever  r,  which  terminates  it,  are  exactly  on  a  level  with  the  engraved  letters  of  the 
die^  so  that  no  strain  can  denmge  the  movable  piece,  or  disturb  the  centre  by  its 
oscillations. 

At  a  is  a  vertical  tube^  containing  a  pile  of  blanks  for  milling.  It  is  kept  constantly 
full;  the  tube  being  open  at  both  ends,  a  little  elevated  above  the  circular  space  a, 
K,  h,  which  separates  the  dies,  and  fixed  by  a  tail  m  with  a  screw  to  the  motionless 
piece  A,  B.  The  branch  i,  c,  movable  with  the  piece  f,  d,  passes  under  the  tube,  and 
pushes  before  it  the  blank  at  the  bottom  of  the  column,  which  is  received  into  a  small 
excavation  in  the  form  of  a  circular  step,  and  carried  forwards.  Matters  are  thus  so 
arranged  as  to  regulate  the  issue  of  the  blanks,  one  by  one^  on  the  small  step,  called  the 
poioir  (bed.) 

-  As  soon  as  the  blank  is  pushed  forwards  into  contact  with  the  lower  edge  of  the 
engraved  grooves,  it  is  seized  by  them,  and  carried  on  by  the  strain  of  milling,  without 
exposing  the  upper  or  under  surfibces  of  the  bfemk  to  any  action  which  may  obstruct  the 
printing  on  its  edge. 

The  blank  is  observed  to  revolve  between  the  two  dies  according  as  the  lever  r 
completes  its  course,  and  this  blank  passing  firom  a  to  k,  then  to  b,  meets  a  circular 
aperture  6,  through  which  it  fidls  into  a  drawer  placed  under  the  sill. 

The  range  of  the  movable  lever  r  is  regulated  by  four  pieces,  r,  f,  f,  f,  solidly  sunk  in 
the  plate  n,  ic,  which  bears  the  whole  apparatus.  A  stud  placed  on  this  lever  towards  n, 
makes  the  arm  of  the /xwofr  x  c  retire  no  farther  than  is  necessary  for  the  little  Uank  to  issue 
irom  the  column ;  and  a  spring  fixed  to  the  centre  c,  and  supported  on  a  peg,  brings 
back  the  posoir ;  so  that  when  a  screw  x  comes  to  strike  against  the  column,  the  pomtir 
stops,  and  the  movable  die  n,  which  continues  its  progress,  finds  the  blank  an  a  fit 
Ix>sition  for  pressing,  seizing,  and  carrying  it  on,  by  reaction  of  the  fixed  die  b.  Thus 
the  edge  of  Uie  blank  is  lettered  in  half  a  second.  A  hundred  may  easily  be  marked  in 
about  three  minutes. 

The  coining  press  is  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  whole  mechanism  in  the  British 
mint ;  but  the  limits  of  this  volume  will  not  allow  of  its  being  figured  upon  an  adequate 
scale.     An  engraving  of  it  may  be  seen  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica. 

The  only  attention  which  this  noble  machine  requires  is  that  of  a  little  boy,  who  stands 
in  a  sunk  place  before  the  press,  and  always  keeps  the  tube  full  of  blanks.  He  has  two 
strings,  one  of  which,  when  pulled,  will  put  the  press  in  motion  by  the  concealed  me* 
chanism  in  the  apartment  above ;  and  the  other  string,  when  snatched,  stops  the  press. 
This  coining  operation  goes  on  at  the  rate  of  60  or  70  strokes  per  minute  $  and  with 
tery  few  interruptions  during  the  whole  day.  The  press-room  at  the  Royal  Mint 
contains  eight  machines,  all  supported  on  the  same  stone  base ;  and  the  iron  beams  be- 
tween the  columns  serve  equally  for  the  presses  on  each  side.  The  whole  has  therefore 
a  magnificent  appearance.  The  eight  presses  will  strike  more  than  1 9,000  coins  in  an 
hour,  with  only  a  child  to  supply  each.  The  grand  improvement  in  these  presses,  con- 
sists ;  1.  in  the  precbion  witb  which  they  operate  to  strike  every  coin  with  equal  force, 
which  could  net  be  ensured  by  the  old  press  impelled  by  manual  labour ;  2.  The  rising 
collar  or  steel  ring  in  which  they  are  struck,  keeps  them  all  of  one  size,  and  makes  a  fair 
edge,  which  was  not  the  case  with  the  old  coins,  as  they  were  often  rounded  and  defiused 
by  the  expansion  of  the  metal  under  the  blow ;  S.  The  twisting  motion  of  the  upper 
die  is  thought  to  produce  a  better  surface  on  the  flat  parts  of  the  coin ;  but  this  is  some* 
what  doubtful ;  4.  The  feeding  mechanism  is  very  complete,  and  enables  the  machine 
to  work  much  quicker  than  the  old  press  did,  where  the  workman,  being  in  constant 
danger  of  having  his  fingers  caught,  was  obliged  to  proceed  cautiously,  as  wdl  as  to  place 
the  coin  true  on  the  die,  which  was  seldom  perfectly  done.  The  feeding  mechanisioi  of 
the  above  press  is  a  French  invention ;  but  Mr.  Boulton  is  supposed  to  have  improved 
upon  it. 

MIRRORS.     See  Corrxa  and  Glass. 

MTSPICKEL,  is  arsenical  pyrites. 

MOHAIR,  is  the  hair  of  a  goat  which  inhabits  the  mountains  in  the  vicinity  of 
Angora,  in  Asia  Minor. 

MOIRE'B  METALLIQUE,  called  in  this  country  crystallized  tin-plate,  is  a 
variegated  primrose  appearance,  produced  upon  the  surface  of  tin-plate,  by  applying  to  it 
in  a  heated  state  some  dilute  nitro-muriatic  acid  for  a  few  seconds,  then  washing  it 
with  water,  drying,  and  coating  it  with  lacquer.  The  figures  are  more  or  less  beau- 
tiful and  diversified,  according  to  the  degree  of  heat,  and  relative  dilution  of  the  acid. 
This  mode  of  ornamenting  tin  •plate  is  much  less  in  vogue  now  than  it  was  a  few 
years  ago. 
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MOLASSE,  u  a  nndstone  belonging  to  the  tertiwy  strata,  employed  under  that 
name  by  the  Swiss  for  buflding. 

MOLASSES,  is  the  brown  Tiscid  uncrystallisable  liquor,  which  dnJns  from  cane 
sugar  in  the  colonies.     See  Sdoak. 

MOLYBDENUM  {MalybdhUf  Fr. ;  Mofyhdan^  Germ.);  m  a  rare  metal  which 
occurs  in  nature  sometimes  as  a  sulphuret,  sometimea  as  molybdic  acid,  and  at  others 
as  molybdate  of  lead.  Its  reduction  from  the  acid  state  by  charcoal  requires  a  very 
high  heat,  and  aflPords  not  very  satisfactory  results.  When  reduced  by  passing  hydro- 
gen over  the  ignited  add,  it  appears  as  an  ash-gray  powder,  susceptible  of  acquiring 
metallic  lustre  by  being  rubbed  with  a  steel  biunisher ;  when  reduoed  and  fused  with 
charcoal,  it  poasesses  a  silver  white  colour,  is  very  brilliant,  hard,  brittle,  of  specific 
gravity  8*6 ;  it  melts  in  a  powerful  air-furnaoe,  ozidixea  with  heat  and  air,  bums  at  an 
intense  heat  into  molybdic  acid,  dissolves  in  neither  dilute  sulphuric,  muriatic,  nor 
fluoric  acids,  but  in  the  eonoentratcd  sulphuric  and  nitric. 

The  protoxide  eoosists  of  85*69  of  metal,  and  14*31  of  oxygen ;  the  deutoxide  con- 
sists  of  75  of  metal,  and  25  of  oxygen ;  and  the  peroxide,  or  molybdic  acid,  of  66  *6  of 
metal,  and  33*4  of  oxygen.  These  substances  are  too  rare  at  present  to  be  used  in 
any  manufiicture. 

MORDANT,  in  dyeing  and  calico-printing,  denotes  a  body  which,  having  a  twofold 
attraction  for  organic  fibres  and  colouring  particles,  serves  as  a  bond  of  union  between 
them,  and  thus  gives  fixity  to  dyes ;  or  it  signifies  a  substance  which,  by  combining  with 
colouring  particles  in  the  pores  of  textile  filaments,  renders  them  insoluble  in  hot  soapy 
and  weak  alkaline  solutions.  In  order  properly  to  appreciate  the  utility  and  the  true  ftinc- 
taons  of  mordants,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  colouring  matters  are  peculiar  compounds 
possessed  of  certain  affinities,  their  distinctive  characters  being  not  to  be  either  acid  or 
alkaline,  and  yet  to  be  capable  of  combining  with  many  bodies,  and  especially  with 
salifiable  bases,  and  of  receiving  from  each  of  them  modifications  in  their  colour, 
solubility,  and  alterability.  Organic  colouring  substances,  when  pure,  have  a  very 
energetic  attraction  for  certain  bodies,  feeble  for  others,  and  none  at  all  for  some. 
Among  these  immediate  products  of  animal  or  vegetable  life,  some  are  soluble  in  pure 
water,  and  others  become  so  only  through  peculiar  agents.  We  may  tlius  readily  con- 
ceive,  that  whenever  a  dye-stuflT  possesses  a  certain  affinity  for  the  organic  fibre,  it  will 
be  able  to  become  fixed  on  it,  or  to  dye  it  without  the  intervention  of  mordants,  if  it  be 
insoluble  by  itself  in  water,  which,  in  fiict,  is  the  case  with  the  colouring  matters  of 
safflower,  annotto,  and  indigo.  The  first  two  are  soluble  in  alkalis ;  hence,  in  order  to 
use  them,  they  need  only  be  dissolved  in  a  weak  alkaline  lye,  be  thus  applied  to  the 
stuffs,  and  then  have  their  tinctorial  substance  precipitated  within  their  pores,  by 
abstracting  their  solvent  alkali  vrith  an  acid.  The  colouring  matter,  at  tlie  instant  of 
ceasing  to  be  liquid,  is  in  an  extremely  divided  state,  and  is  in  contact  with  the  organic 
fibres  for  which  it  has  a  certain  affinity*  It  therefore  unites  with  them,  and,  being 
naturally  insoluble  in  water,  that  is,  having  no  affinity  for  this  vehicle,  the  subsequent 
washings  have  no  effect  upon  the  dye.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  indieo, 
although  its  solubility  in  the  dye-bath  does  not  depend  ui>on  a  similar  cause,  but  is  due 
to  a  modification  of  its  constituent  elements,  in  consequence  of  which  it  becomes 
soluble  in  alkalis.  Stuffs  plunged  into  this  indigo  bath  get  impregnated  with  the 
solution,  so  that  when  again  exposed  to  the  air,  the  dyeing  substance  resumes  at  once 
its  primitive  colour  and  insolubility,  and  washing  can  carry  ofiT  only  the  portions  in  ex* 
cess  above  the  intimate  combination,  or  which  are  merely  deposited  upon  the  surface  of 
the  stuff: 

Such  is  the  result  with  insoluble  colouring  matters ;  but  for  those  which  are  soluble 
it  should  be  quite  the  reverse,  dnce  they  do  not  possess  an  affinity  for  the  organic  fibres 
which  can  counterbalance  their  affinity  for  water.  In  such  circumstances,  the  dyer 
must  have  recourse  to  intermediate  bodies,  which  add  their  affinity  for  the  colouring 
matter  to  that  {Possessed  by  the  particles  of  the  stuflT,  and  increase  by  this  twofold  action 
the  intimacy  and  the  stability  of  the  combination.  These  intermediate  bodies  are  the 
true  mardani»» 

Mordants  are  in  general  found  among  the  metallic  bases  or  oxides ;  whence  they 
might  be  supposed  to  be  very  numerous,  like  the  metals ;  but  as  they  must  unite  the 
twofold  condition  of  possessing  a  strong  affinity  for  both  the  colouring  matter  and  the 
organic  fibre,  and  as  the  insoluble  bases  are  almost  the  only  ones  fit  to  form  insoluble 
combinations,  we  may  thus  perceive  that  their  number  may  be  very  limited.  It  is  well 
known,  that  although  lime  and  magnfisia,  for  example,  have  a  considerably  affinity  for 
colouring  particles,  and  form  insoluble  compounds  with  them,  yet  they  cannot  be  em- 
ployed as  mordants,  because  they  possess  no  affinity  for  the  textile  fibres. 

Experience  has  proved,  that  of  all  the  bases,  those  which  succeed  best  as  mordants  are 
alumina,  tin,  and  oxide  of  iron ;  the  first  two  of  which,  being  naturally  white,  are  the 
only  ones  which  can  be  employed  for  preserving  to  the  colour  its  original  tint,  at  least 
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without  much  vamtion.  But  whenever  the  mordant  ib  itself  coloured,  it  will  cause  the 
dye  to  take  a  compound  colour  quite  different  from  its  own.  If,  as  is  usually  said,  the 
mordant  enters  into  a  real  chemical  union  with  the  stuff  to  be  dyed,  the  application  of 
the  mordant  should  obviously  be  made  in  such  circumstances  as  are  known  to  be  most 
fiivourable  to  the  combination  taking  place ;  and  this  is  the  principle  of  every  day's  prac- 
tice in  the  dyehouse. 

In  order  Uiat  a  combination  may  result  between  two  bodies,  they  must  not  only  be  in 
contact,  but  they  must  be  reduced  to  thdr  ultimate  molecules.  The  mordants  that  are 
to  be  united  wiUi  stuffs  are,  as  we  have  seen,  insoluble  of  themselves,  for  which  reason 
their  particles  must  be  divided  by  solution  in  an  appropriate  vehicle.  Now  this  solvent 
or  menstruum  will  exert  in  its  own  ikvour  an  affinity  for  the  mordant,  which  will  prove 
to  that  extent  an  obstacle  to  its  attraction  for  the  stu£  Hence  we  must  select  such 
solvents  as  have  a  weaker  affinity  for  the  mordants  than  the  mordants  have  for  thestuffk. 
Of  all  the  adds  which  can  be  employed  to  dissolve  alumina,  for  example,  vinegar  is  the 
one  which  will  retain  it  with  least  energy,  for  which  reason  the  acetate  of  alumina  is 
now  generally  substituted  for  alum,  because  the  acetic  acid  gives  up  the  alumina  with 
such  readiness,  that  mere  elevation  of  temperature  is  sufficient  to  effect  the  separation  of 
these  two  substances.  Before  this  substitution  of  the  acetate,  alum  alone  was  employed ; 
but  without  knowing  the  true  reason,  all  the  French  dyers  preferred  the  alum  of  Rome» 
simply  regarding  it  to  be  the  purest ;  it  is  only  within  these  fow  years  that  they  have 
XUidenU)^  the  real  grounds  of  this  preference.  This  alum  has  not,  in  fiu;t,  the  same  com- 
position as  the  alums  of  France,  England,  and  Germany,  but  it  consists  chiefly  of  cubic 
alum  having  a  larger  proportion  of  base.  Now  this  extra  portion  of  base  ia  held  by  the 
sulphuric  acid  more  feebly  than  the  rest,  and  hence  is  more  readily  detached  in  the  form 
of  a  mordant.  Nay,  when  a  solution  of  cubic  alum  ia  heated,  this  redundant  alumina 
foils  down  in  the  state  of  a  subsulphatei  long  before  it  reaches  the  boiling  point.  This  dif- 
ference had  not,  however,  been  recognised,  because  Roman  alum,  being  usually  soiled  with 
ochre  on  the  surfoce,  gives  a  turbid  solution,  whereby  the  pvecipitate  of  subsulphate  of 
alumina  escaped  observation.  When  the  liquid  was  filtered,  and  crystallised  afresh, 
common  octahedral  alum  alone  was  obtained ;  whence  it  was  most  erroneously  con- 
eluded,  that  the  preference  given  to  Roman  alum  was  unjustifiable,  and  that  its  only 
superiority  was  in  being  freer  from  iron. 

Here  a  remarkable  anecdote  illustrates  the  necessity  of  extreme  caution,  before  we 
venture  to  condemn  from  theory  a  practice  found  to  be  useful  in  the  arts,  or  set  about 
changing  it.  When  the  French  were  masters  in  Rome^  one  of  their  ablest  chemists 
was  sent  tluther  to  inspect  the  different  manufoetures,  and  to  place  them  upon  a  level 
with  the  state  of  chemical  knowledge.  One  of  tlie  fabrics,  which  seemed  to  hhn  furthest 
behindhand,  was  precisely  that  of  alum,  and  he  was  particularly  hostile  to  the  construo- 
tion  of  the  furnaces,  in  which  vast  boilers  received  heat  merely  at  their  bottoms,  and 
could  not  be  made  to  boil.  He  strenuously  advised  them  to  be  new  modelled  upon  a 
plan  of  his  own ;  but,  notwithstanding  hb  advice,  which  was  no  doubt  very  scientific,  the 
old  routine  kept  its  ground,  supported  by  utility  and  reputation,  and  very  fortunately, 
too,  for  the  manu&eture ;  for  had  the  higher  beat  been  given  to  the  boilers,  no  more 
genuine  cubical  alum  would  have  been  made,  since  it  is  decomposed  at  a  temperature 
of  about  120^  F.>  and  common  octahedral  alimi  would  alone  have  been  produced.  The 
addition  of  a  littie  alkali  to  common  alum  brings  it  into  the  same  basic  state  as  the  alum 
of  Rome. 

The  two  principal  conditions,  namely,  extreme  tenuity  of  particles,  and  liberty  of 
action,  being  found  in  a  inordant,  its  operation  is  certain.  But  as  the  combination  to 
be  effected  is  merely  the  result  of  a  play  of  affinity  between  the  solvent  and  the  stuff  to 
be  dyed,  a  sort  of  partition  must  take  place,  proportioned  to  tiie  mass  of  the  solvent,  as 
well  as  to  its  attractive  force.  Hence  the  stuff  will  retain  more  of  the  mordant  when 
its  solution  is  more  concentrated,  that  is,  when  the  base  diffused  through  it  is  not  so 
much  protected  by  a  large  mass  of  menstruum ;  a  fact  applied  to  very  valuable  uses  by 
the  practical  man.  On  impr^paating  in  calico  printing,  for  example,  diflferent  spots  ojf 
the  same  web  with  the  same  mordant  in  different  degrees  of  concentration,  there  is 
obtained  in  the  dye-batii  a  depth  of  colour  upon  these  spots  intense  in  proportion  to  the 
strength  of  their  various  mordants.  Thus,  with  solution  of  acetate  of  alumina  in  dif- 
ferent grades  of  density,  and  with  madder,  ^very  shade  can  be  produced,  from  the  fullest 
red  to  the  lightest  pink ;  and,  with  acetate  of  iron  and  madder,  every  shade  from  black 
to  pale  violet. 

We  hereby  perceive  that  recourse  must  indispensably  be  had  to  mordants  at  different 
stages  of  concentration ;  a  circumstance  readily  realised  by  varying  the  proportions  of 
Che  watery  vehicle.  See  CALico-raiirrixo  and  MAnnsa.  When  these  mordants  are  to 
be  topically  applied,  to  produce  partial  dyes  upon  doth,  they  must  be  thickened  with 
starch  or  gum,  to  prevent  their  spreading,  and  to  permit  a  sufllcient  body  of  them  to 
become  attached  to  the  stuff.     Staxvh  answers  best  &»-  the  more  neutral  mordants^  and 
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gum  for  Uie  aciduloiis ;  but  ao  much  of  them  tbould  never  be  used,  m  to  impede  the 
attraction  of  the  monUnt  for  the  cloth.  Nor  should  the  thickened  mordants  be  of  too 
desiccatWe  a  nature,  lest  they  become  hard,  and  imprison  the  chemical  agent  before  it 
has  had  an  opportunity  of  combining  with  the  cloth,  during  the  slow  e\aporation  of  its 
water  and  acid.  Hence  the  mordanted  goods,  in  such*  a  case,  should  be  hung  up  to 
dry  in  a  gradual  manner,  and  when  oxygen  is  necessary  to  the  fixation  of  the  base,  they 
should  be  largely  exposed  to  the  atmosphere.  The  foreman  of  the  factory  ought,  there- 
fore^ to  be  thoroughly  conversant  with  all  the  minutiss  of  chemical  reaction.  In  cold 
■nd  damp  weather  he  must  raise  the  temperature  of  his  drying^house,  in  order  to  com- 
mand a  more  decided  evaporation ;  and  when  the  atmo^here  is  unusually  dry  and 
warm,  he  should  add  deliquescent  correctives  to  his  thickening,  as  I  have  particularised 
in  treating  of  some  styles  of  calico-printing.  But,  supposing  the  application  of  the 
mordant  and  its  desiccation  to  have  been  properly  managed,  the  operation  is  by  no 
means  complete ;  nay,  what  remains  to  be  done  is  not  the  least  important  to  success, 
nor  the  least  delicate  of  execution.  Let  us  bear  in  mind  that  the  mordant  is  intended 
to  combine  not  only  with  the  organic  fibre,  but  afterwards  also  with  the  colouring 
matter,  and  that,  consequently,  it  must  be  laid  entirely  bare,  or  scraped  clean,  so  to 
•peak,  that  is,  completely  disengaged  from  all  foreign  substances  which  might  invest  it. 
and  obstruct  its  intimate  contact  with  the  colouring  matters.  This  is  the  principle  and 
the  object  of  two  operations,  to  which  the  names  of  dunging  and  clearing  have  been 
given. 

If  the  mordant  applied  to  the  surfik!e  of  the  cloth  were  completely  decomposed,  and 
the  whole  of  its  base  brought  into  chemical  union  with  it,  a  mere  rinsing  or  scouring  in 
water  would  suflice  for  removing  the  viscid  substances  added  to  it,  but  this  never 
happens,  whatsoever  precautions  may  be  taken ;  one  portion  of  the  mordant  remains 
untouched,  and  besides,  one  part  of  the  base  of  the  portion  decomposed  docs  not  enter 
into  combination  with  the  stu£^  but  continues  loose  and  superfluous.  All  these  par- 
ticles, therefore,  must  be  removed  without  causing  any  ii^jury  to  the  dyes.  If  in  this 
predicament  the  stuff  were  merely  immersed  in  water,  the  free  portion  of  the  mordant 
would  dissolve,  and  would  combine  indiscriminately  with  all  the  parts  of  the  cloth  not 
mordanted,  and  which  should  be  carefully  protected  from  such  combination,  as  well  as 
the  action  of  the  dye.^  We  must  therefore  add  to  the  scouring  water  some  substance 
that  is  capable  of  seising  the  mordant  as  soon  as  it  is  separated  from  the  cloth,  and  of 
forming  with  it  an  insoluble  compound ;  by  which  means  we  shall  withdraw  it  from 
the  sphere  of  action,  and  prevent  its  afiecting  the  rest  of  the  stuff,  or  interfering 
with  the  other  dyes.  This  result  is  obtained  by  the  addition  of  cow-dung  to  the  scour- 
ing bath ;  a  substance  which  contains  a  sufiSciently  great  proportion  of  soluble  animal 
matters,  and  of  colouring  particles,  for  absorbing  the  aluminous  and  ferruginous  salts. 
The  heat  given  to  the  dung-bath  accelerates  this  combination,  and  determines  an  in. 
soluble  and  perfectly  inert  coagulum. 

Thus  the  dung-bath  produces  at  once  the  solution  of  the  thickening  paste ;  a  more 
intimate  union  between  the  alumina  or  iron  and  the  stu£^  in  proportion  to  its  elevation 
of  temperature^  which  promotes  that  union;  an  effectual  subtraction  of  the  undecom- 
posed  and  superfluous  part  of  the  mordant,  and  perhaps  a  commencement  of  mechanical 
separation  of  the  particles  of  alumina,  which  are  merely  dispersed  among  the  fibres;  a 
separation,  however,  which  can  be  completed  only  by  the  proper  scouring,  which  is  done 
by  the  dash- wheel  with  such  agitation  and  pressure  (see  Bleaching  and  Dukgxmg)  aa 
vastly  facilitate  the  expulsion  of  foreign  particles.     See  also  Bran. 

Before  concluding  this  article,  we  may  say  a  word  or  two  about  astringents,  and 
especially  gall-nuts,  which  have  been  ranked  by  some  writers  among  mordants.  It  is 
rather  difficult  to  account  for  the  part  which  they  play.  Of  course  we  do  not  allude  to 
their  operation  in  the  black  dye,  where  they  give  the  well  known  purple-black  colour 
with  salts  of  iron ;  but  to  the  circumstance  of  their  employment  for  madder  dyes,  and 
especially  the  Adrianople  red.  All  that  seems  to  be  clearly  establbbed  is,  that  the 
astringent  principle  or  tannin,  whose  peculiar  nature  in  this  respect  is  unknown,  com-^ 
bines  like  mordants  with  the  stuflfs  and  the  colouring  substance,  so  as  to  fix  it ;  but  as 
this  tannin  has  itself  a  brown  tint,  it  will  not  suit  for  white  grounds,  though  it  answers 
quite  well  for  pink  grounds.  When  white  spots  are  desired  upon  a  cloth  prepared  with 
oil  and  galls,  they  are  produced  by  an  oxygenous  discharge^  effected  either  through 
chlorine  or  chromic  acid. 

MORDANT,  is  also  the  name  sometimes  given  to  the  adhesive  matter  by  which 
gold-leaf  is  made  to  adhere  to  surfaces  of  wood  and  metal  in  gilding.  Paper,  vellum, 
tafifety,  &c.,  are  easily  gilt  by  the  aid  of  different  mordants,  such  as  the  following;  1. 
beer  in  which  some  honey  and  gum  arable  have  been  dissolved ;  2.  gum  arabic,  sugar, 
and  water;  3.  the  viscid  juice  of  onion  or  hyacinth,  strengthened  with  a  little  gum 
arabic.  When  too  much  gum  is  employed,  the  silver  or  gold  leaf  is  apt  to  crack  in 
the  drying  of  the  mordant    A  little  carmine  should  be  mix«i  with  the  above  colourless 
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liquids,  to  mark  the  places  where  they  are  applied.  The  foil  is  applied  hy  means  of  a 
dossil  of  cotton  wool,  and  when  the  mordant  has  become  hard,  the  foil  b  polished  with 
the  same. 

The  best  medium  for  sticking  gold  and  silver  leaf  to  wood,  is  the  following,  called 
mixtion  by  the  French  artists :  —  1  pound  of  amber  is  to  be  fused,  with  4  ounces  of 
mastic  in  tears,  and  1  ounce  of  Jewish  pitch,  and  the  ^hole  dissolved  in  1  pound  c/ 
linseed  oil  rendered  drying  by  litharge. 

Painters  in  distemper  sometimes  increase  the  effect  of  their  work,  by  patches  of  gold 
leaf,  which  they  place  in  favourable  positions;  they  employ  the  alcove  mordant.  Tlie 
manuiacturers  of  paper  hangings  of  tiie  finer  kinds  attach  gold  and  silver  leaf  to  them 
by  the  same  vambh 

MOROCCO.     See  Lsath£iu 

MORPHIA  (Morphine,  Fr. ;  Morpkin,  Germ.),  is  a  vegeto-alkali  which  exists 
associated  with  opian,  codeine,  narcotine,  meconine,  meconic  acid,  resin,  gum,  bassorine, 
lignine,  fat  oil,  caoutchouc,  extractive,  &c,  in  opium.  Morphia  is  prepared  as  follows : 
Opium  in  powder  is  to  be  repeatedly  digesttrd  with  dilute  muriatic  acid,  slightly 
heated,  and  sea- salt  is  to  be  added,  to  precipitate  the  opian.  The  filtered  liquid  is  to 
be  supersaturated  with  ammonia,  which  throws  down  the  morphia,  along  .with  the  me- 
conine, resin,  and  extractive.  The  precipitate  is  to  be  washed,  with  water,  heated,  and 
dissolved  in  dilute  muriatic  acid ;  the  solution  is  to  be  filtered,  whereby  the  foreign 
matters  are  separated  from  the  salt  of  morphia,  which  concretes  upon  cooling,  while 
the  meconine  remains  in  the  acid  liquid.  The  mutiate  of  morphia  having  been 
squeezed  between  folds  of  blotting  paper,  is  to  be  sprinkled  with  water,  again  squeezed, 
next  dissolved  in  water,  and  decomposed  by  water  of  ammonia.  The  precipitate,  when 
washed,  dried,  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  crystallized,  is  morphia. 

These  crystals,  which  contain  6*32  per  cent,  of  combined  water,  are  transparent, 
colourless,  four-sided  prisms,  without  smell,  and  nearly  void  of  taste,  fusible  at  a  moderate 
heat,  and  then  concrete  into  a  radiate<l  translucent  mass,  but  at  a  higher  temperature  they 
grow  purple-red.  Morphia  consists  of  72*34  of  carbon ;  6*366  of  hydrogen ;  5  of 
azote  ;  and  16*3  of  oxygen.  It  bums  with  a  red  and  very  smoky  fiame,  is  stained  red 
by  nitric  acid,  is  soluble  in  SO  parts  of  boiling  anhydrous  alcohol,  in  5U0  parts  of  boiling 
water,  but  hardly  if  at  all  in  cold  water,  and  is  insoluble  in  ether  and  oils.  The  solu- 
tions have  a  strong  bitter  taste,  and  an  alkaline  reaction  upon  litmus  paper,  llie  saline 
compounds  have  a  bitter  taste,  are  mostly  crystal lizable,  are  soluble  iu  water  and  alcohol 
(but  not  in  ether),  and  give  a  blue  colour  to  the  peroxide  salts  of  iron.  It  is  a  very 
poisonous  substance.  Acetate  of  morphia  is  sometimes  prescribed,  instead  of  opium,  in 
medicine. 

Preparation  of  Morphia.  —  The  aqueous  extract  ot  opium  is  to  be  concentrated  by 
evaporation,  and  mixed  with  chloride  of  tin,  till  no  further  precipitate  appears.  The 
liquid  is  then  allowed  to  settle,  is  poured  off,  the  precipitate  is  washed,  and  the  washings 
mixed  with  the  poured  off*  liquid.  To  this  mixture  is  then  added  ammonia,  and  the 
precipitate  which  it  produces  is  to  be  digested  with  ether,  in  order  to  remove  the  nar- 
cotine ;  and  then  with  alcohol,  as  long  as  the  latter  acquires  a  bitter  taste.  The  alcnhoc 
being  then  partially  removed  by  distillation,  the  pure  morphia  is  obtained  in  the  form 
of  crystals. 

MORTAR,  HYDRAULIC,  called  also  Rtman  Cement,  is  the  kind  of  mortar  used 
for  building  piers,  or  walls  under  or  exposed  to  water,  such  as  those  of  harbours,  docks, 
&o.  The  poorer  sorts  of  limestone  are  best  adapted  for  this  purpose,  such  as  contain 
from  8  to  25  per  cent,  of  foreign  matter,  in  silica,  alumina,  magnesia,  &c.  These, 
though  calcined,  do  not  slake  when  moistened ;  but  if  pulverized  they  absorb  water  with- 
out swelling  up  or  beating,  likeyirt  lime,  and  afford  a  paste  which  hardens  in  a  few  days 
under  water,  but  in  the  air  they  never  acquire  much  solidity.  Smeaton  first  discovered 
these  remarkable  fi^ts,  and  described  them  in  1 759. 

The  following  analyses  of  different  hydraulic  limestones,  by  Berthier,  m^rlt  con« 
fidence  [see  next  page]  :  — 

No.  1.  is  firom  the  fresh-water  lime  formation  of  Chateau- Landon,  near  Nemours  { 
No.  2.  the  large-grained  limestone  of  Paris;  both  of  these  afford  a  fat  lime  when  burnt* 
Dolomite  affords  a  pretty  fat  lime,  though  it  contains  42  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia ;  No.  3.  is  a  limestone  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  which  yields  a  poor  lime^ 
possessing  no  hydraulic  property ;  No.  4.  is  the  secondary  limestone  of  Metz  ;  No.  5* 
is  the  lime  marl  of  Senonches,  near  Dreux  ;  both  the  latter  have  the  property  of  harden- 
ing under  water,  particularly  the  last,  which  is  much  used  at  Paris  on  this  account. 

All  good  hydraulic  mortars  must  contain  alumina  and  silica ;  the  oxides  of  iron  and 
manganese,  at  one  time  considered  essential,  are  rather  prejudicial  ingredients.  By 
adding  silica  and  alumina,  or  merely  the  former,  in  certain  circumstances,  to  fat  lime,  a 
water-cement  may  be  artificially  formed  *,  aS  also  by  adding  to  lime  any  of  the  following 
native  productions,  which  contain  silicates;  puzzolana,  trass  or  tarras,  pumice-stone, 
basalt-tuff,  slate  clay.     Puzzolana  is  a  volcanic  product,  which  forms  hills  of  con^/idcr- 
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A.  Analp9e$ofSmutotu». 
Carbonate  of  lime 
Carbonate  of  magnetia  • 
Carbonate  of  protoxide  of  iron 
Carbonate  of  manganeae 
Silica  and  alumina 
Oxide  of  iron       •        •        - 

No.l. 

No.S. 

No.». 

Mo.  4. 

No.  6. 

97-0 
2-0 

1-0 

98-5 
1-5 

74-5 
230 

1-2 

76-5 
3-0 
3-0 
1-5 

\     15-2 

BOO 
1-5 

I     18-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

lOOO 

lOOO 

B.  AnalpwetofHUlmmiKme, 

Lime           .        •        -        - 

Magnesia    .        .        -        . 

Alumina     -        -         -         • 

.   Oxide  of  iron       •        •        • 

96-4 
1-8 
1-8 

972 
2-8 

78-0 

20-0 

2-0 

68-3 
2-0 

24-0 
5-7 

70O 

1-0 

29-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

lOOO 

able  extent  to  tbe  south-west  of  the  Apennines,  in  the  district  of  Rome»  the  Pontine 
marshes,  Viterbo,  Bolsena,  and  in  the  Neapolitan  region  of  Pusxuolo,  whence  the  name. 
A  similar  volcanic  tufii  is  found  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world.  According  to 
Berthier,  the  Italian  puzsolana  consists  of  44*5  sUica;  15*0  alumina;  8*8  lime;  4-7 
magnesia;  1*4  potash;  4*1  soda;  12  oxides  of  iron  and  titanium;  9*2  water;  in  100 
parts. 

The  tufa  stone,  which  when  ground  forms  troMs,  is  composed  of  57*0  silica,  16-0  clay, 
2*6  lime,  1-0  magnesia,  7-0  potash,  1*0  soda,  5  oxides  of  iron  and  titanium,  9*6  water. 
This  tuff  u  found  abundantly  filling  up  valleys  in  beds  of  10  or  20  feet  deep,  in  the 
north  of  Ireland,  among  the  schistose  formations  upon  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  at 
Monheim  in  Bavaria. 

The  fatter  the  lime,  the  less  of  it  must  be  added  to  the  ground  puzsolana  or  trass,  to 
form  a  hydraulic  mortar ;  the  mixture  should  be  made  extemporaneously,  and  must  at 
any  rate  be  kept  dry  till  about  to  be  applied.  Sometimes  a  proportion  of  common  sand 
mortar  instead  of  lime  is  mixed  with  tiie  trass.  When  the  hydraulic  cement  hardens  t<x> 
soon,  as  in  12  hours,  it  is  apt  to  crack  ;  it  is  better  when  it  takes  8  days  to  concrete. 
Through  the  agency  of  the  water,  silicates  of  lime,  alumina,  (magnesia),  and  oxide  of 
iron  are  formed,  which  assume  a  stony  hardness. 

Besides  the  above  two  volcanic  prwlucts,  other  native  earthy  compounds  are  used  in 
making  water  cements.  To  this  head  belong  all  limestones  which  contain  froni  20  to 
30  per  cent,  of  clay  and  silica.  By  gentle  calcination,  a  portion  of  tbe  carbonic  acid 
is  expelled,  and  a  little  lime  is  combined  with  the  clay,  while  a  silicate  of  clay  and  lime 
results,  associated  with  lime  in  a  subcarbonated  state.  A  lime-marl  containing  less  clay 
will  bear  a  stronger  calcining  heat  without  prejudice  to  its  qualities  as  a  hydraulic 
cement :  but  much  also  depends  upon  the  proportion  of  silica  present,  and  the  physical 
structure  of  all  the  constituents. 

•The  mineral  substance  most  used  in  England  for  making  such  mortar  is  vulgarly 
called  eement'ttone.  It  is  a  reniform  limestone,  which  occurs  distributed  in  single  nodules 
or  rather  lenticular  cakes,  in  beds  of  day.  They  are  mostly  found  in  those  argillaceous 
strata  which  alternate  with  tbe  limestone  beds  of  the  oolite  formation,  as  also  in  the 
clay  strata  above  the  chalk,  and  sometimes  in  the  London  clay.  On  the  coasts  of  Kent, 
in  tbe  isles  of  Sheppey  and  Thanet,  on  the  coasts  of  Yorkshire,  Somersetshire,  and  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  &Ch  these  nodular  concretions  are  found  in  connderable  quantities,  having 
been  laid  bare  by  the  action  of  the  sea  and  weather.  They  were  called  by  the  older 
mineralogists  S^itaria  and  Ludut  HdmonHi  (Van  Helmont*s  coits).  When  sawn  across, 
they  show  veins  of  calc-spar  traversing  tbe  siliceous  clay,  and  are  then  sometimes  placed 
in  the  cabinets  of  virhum.  They  are  found  also  in  several  places  on  the  Continent,  as  at 
Neustadt-Eberswalde,  near  Antwerp,  near  Altdorf  in  Bavaria ;  as  also  at  Boulogne-sur- 
mer,  where  they  are  called  Boulogne-pebbles  (jgtdett).  These  nodules  vary  in  size  from 
that  of  a  fist  to  a  man's  head ;  they  are  of  a  yellow-gray  or  brown  colour,  interspersed 
with  veins  of  calc-spar,  and  sometimes  contain  cavities  bestudded  with  crystals.  Their 
specific  gravity  is  2*59. 

Analyses  of  several  cement-stones,  and  of  the  cement  made  with  them  :  — 
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A.  CoHiHiueHU  of  the  cement- 
gtonet. 

Carbonate  of  lime 

—  magnesia 

— >  protoxide  of  iron 

— *  manganese 

Silica^        .... 

Alumina  or  clay  .        .        - 

Oxide  of  iron       •        .        . 

Water  .         .        -         - 

B.  OmutUuadtofihe  eemeni. 
Lime .  •  .  •  - 
Magnesia  .... 
Alumina  or  olay  -  .  • 
Oxide  of  iron       ... 


No.  I. 


65-7 
0-5 
6-0 
1-6 

18-0 
6-6 


1-2 


55-4 


36-0 
8-6 


No.  8. 


61-6 


6-0 

15-0 
4-8 
3-0 
6-6 


54-0 


310 
15-0 


No.  3. 


55-0 


38-0 
13«0 


No.  4. 


82*9 


4-3 

13-0 
trace 


No.  5. 


63-8 

1-5 

11-6 

14-0 

5-7 

■ 
■ 
9-4 


56-6 

ri 

21-0 
13-7 


No.  1.  English  cement-stone,  analysed  by  Berthier ;  Na  3.  Boulogne  stone,  by 
Drapies ;  No.  3.  English  ditto,  by  Davy ;  No.  4.  reniform  limestone  nodules  from 
Arkona,  by  Hiihnefisld ;  No.  5.  cement-stone  of  ATallon,  by  Dumas 

In  England  the  stones  are  calcined  in  shaft-kilns,  or  sometimes  in  mound-kiln«, 
then  ground,  sifted,  and  packed  in  casks.  The  colour  of  the  powder  is  dark-brown- 
red.  When  made  into  a  thick  paste  with  water,  it  absorbs  little  of  it,  evolves  hardly  any 
heat,  and  soon  indurates.  It  is  mixed  with  sharp  sand  in  various  proportions,  immediately 
before  u.sing  it ;  and  is  employed  in  all  marine  and  river  embankments,  for  securing  the 
seams  of  stone  or  brick  floors  or  arches  from  the  percolation  of  moisture,  and  also  for 
fiicing  walls  to  protect  them  from  damp. 

The  cement  of  Pouilly  is  prepared  from  a  Jurassic  (secondary)  limestone,  which  con- 
tains 39  per  eent.  of  silica,  with  alumina,  magnesia,  and  iron  oxide.  Vicat  forms  a  facti- 
tious Roman  cement  by  making  bricks  with  a  pasty  mixture  of  4  parts  of  chalk,  and 
1.  part  of  dry  clay,  drying,  burning,  and  grinding  them.  River  sand  must  be  added 
to  thb  powder ;  and  even  with  this  addition,  its  efficacy  is  somewhat  doubtful ;  though 
it  has,  for  want  of  a  better  substitute,  been  much  employed  at  Paris. 

The  cement  of  Dihl  consists  of  porcelain  or  salt-glaze  potsherds  ground  fine,  and 
mixed  with  boiled  linseed  oil. 

Hamelin's  mastic  or  lithic  paint  to  cover  the  facades  of  brick  buildings,  &c.,  is  com- 
posed of  50  measures  of  siliceous  aand,  50  of  lime-marl,  and  9  of  litharge  or  red-lead' 
ground  up  with  linseed  oil. 

Professor  Kuhlmann,  of  Lisle,  obtained  a  patent  in  April,  1841,  in  the  name  of 
Mr.  Newton,  for  certain  improvements  in  the  manu&ctnre  of  lime-cement  and  artificial 
stone ;  and  of  which  he  gave  me  a  sample,  possessed  of  a  hardness  and  solidity  fit  for 
the  sculptor. 

In  operating  by  the  dry  method,  instead  of  calcining  the  limestone  with  sand  and 
clay  alone,  as  has  been  hitherto  commonly  practised,  this  inventor  introduces  a  small 
quantity  of  soda,  or,  preferably,  potash,  in  the  state  of  sulphate,  carbonate,  or  muriate ; 
salts  susceptible  of  forming  silicates  when  the  earthy  mixture  is  calcined.  The  alkaline 
salt,  equal  in  weight  to  about  one-fifth  that  of  the  lime,  is  introduced  in  solution  among 
the  earths. 

All  sorts  of  lime  are  made  hydraulic,  in  the  humid  way,  by  mixing  slaked  lime  with 
solutions  of  common  alum  or  sulphate  of  alumina ;  but  the  best  method  consists  In 
employing  a  solution  of  the  silicate  of  potash,  called  liquor  of  flints,  or  soluble  glass,  to 
mix  in  with  the  lime,  or  lime  and  clay.  An  hydraulic  cement  may  also  be  made 
which  will  serve  for  the  manufiu;ture  of  architectural  ornaments,  by  making  a  paste  of 
pulverised  chalk,  with  a  solution  of  the  silicate  of  potash,  llie  said  liquor  of  flints 
likewise  gives  chalk  and  plaster  a  stony  hardneas,  by  merely  soaking  them  in  it 
after  they  are  cut  or  moulded  to  a  proper  shape.  On  exposure  to  the  air,  they  get 
progressively  indurated.  Superficial  hardness  may  be  readily  procured  by  washing 
over  the  surfiice  of  chalk,  &c.,  with  liquor  of  flints,  by  means  of  a  brush.  This  method 
aflTords  an  easy  and  elegant  method  of  giving  a  stony  crust  to  plastered  vralls  and  ceil- 
ings of  apartments  ;  as  also  to  statues  and  busts,  cast  in  gypsum,  mixed  with  chalk. 

Tlie  essential  constituents  of  every  good  hydraulic  mortar  are  caustic  lime  and 
silica ;  and  the  hardening  of  this  compound  under  water  consists  mainly  in  a  chemical 
eombination  of  these  two  constituents  through  the  agency  of  the  water^  producing  a 
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hydrated  silicate  of  lime.  But  such  mortars  may  contain  other  bases  besides  lime,  na 
for  example  clay  and  magnesia,  whenoe  double  silicates  of  great  solidity  are  formed ; 
on  which  account  dolomite  is  a  good  ingredient  of  these  mortars.  But  the  silica  must 
be  in  a  peculiar  state  for  these  purposes ;  namely,  capable  of  affording  a  gelatinous  paste 
with  acids ;  and  if  not  so  already,  it  must  be  brought  into  this  condition,  by  calcining 
it  along  with  an  alkali  or  an  all^aline  earth,  at  a  bright  red  heat,  when  it  will  dissolve, 
and  gelatinize  in  acids.  Qyartsose  sand,- however  fine  its  powder  may  be,  will  form 
no  water  mortar  with  lime ;  but  if  the  powder  be  ignited  with  the  lime,  it  then  be- 
comes fit  for  hydraulic  worl(.  Oround  felspar  or  clay,  forms  with  slaked  lime  no  water 
cement;  but  when  they  are  previously  calcined  aJong  with  the  lime,  the  miiture 
becomes  capable  of  hardening  under  water. 

The  matlie  called  ffameUns,  and  so  much  employed  in  London,  ia  composed  of 
ground  Portland  stone  (roe  stope),  sand  and  litharge  in  the  proportion,  of  62  of  the 
first,  35  of  the  second,  and  3  of  the  third,  in  100  parts ;  but  other  proportions  will  also 
answer  the  purpose.  I  find  that  chalk  will  not  make  a  good  mastic  ;  being  too  compact 
to  permit  the  ait  to  insinuate  between  the  pores,  and  to  produce  tlie  concretion  of  the 
linseed  oil,  with  which  the  above  mixture,  is  worked  up  and  applied.  This  mastic  soon 
acquires  great  hardness,  and  is  totally  impervious  to  water.  The  surlaoe  to  which  it  is 
to  be  applied  must  be  dry,  and  smeared  over  with  linseed  oil.  Considerable  dexterity 
is  required  to  make  good  work  with  it  The  fine  dust  of  sandstone  alone,  mixed  with 
10  or  12  per  cent,  of  litharge  and  7  per  cent  of  linseed  oil,  forms  an  excellent  mastic 

Limestone,  which  oontaTns  as  much  as  10  per  cent  of  clay,  comports  itaeif  after 
calcination,  if  all  the  carbonic  acid  be  expelled,  just  as  pure  limestone  would  dow 
When  it  is  less  strongly  burned,  it  affords,  however,  a  mass  which  hardens  pretty 
speedily  in  water.  If  the  argillaceous  proportion  of  a  marl  amounts  to  18  or  20  per 
cent.,  it  still  will  slake  with  water,  but  it  will  absorb  less  of  it,  and  forms  a  tolerably 
good  hydraulic  mortar,  especially  if  a  little  good  Roman  cement  be  added  to  it 
When  the  proportion  of  clay  is  95  or  30  per  cent,  after  burning,  it  heats  but  little 
with  water,  nor  does  it  slake  well,  and  must  therefore  be  ground  by  stampers  or  an 
edge  millstone,  when  it  is  to  be  used  as  a  morUr.  This  kind  of  marl  yields  commonly 
the  best  water  cement  without  other  addition.  Should  the  quantity  of  clay  be  in- 
creased &rther,  as  up  to  40  per  cent,  the  compound  will  not  b«ir  a  high  or  long-con- 
tinued  heat  without  being  spoiled  for  making  hydraulic  mortar  after  grinding  to 
powder.  When  more  strongly  calcined,  it  forms  a  vi triform  substance,  and  should, 
after  being  pulverized,  be  mixed  up  with  good  lime,  to  make  a  water  mortar.  If  the 
marls,  in  any  locality,  differ  much  in  their  relative  proportions  of  lime  and  alumina, 
as  may  be  readily  ascertained  by  the  use  of  my  lime-proof  apparatus  (see  Appendix\ 
then  the  several  kinds  should  be  mixed  in  such  due  proportions  as  to  produce  the 
most  speedily  setting,  and  most  highly  indurating  hydraulic  cement  See  Soils^ 
A  NALvsis  or. 

MOSAIC  GOLD.  For  the  composition  of  this  peculiar  alloy  ot  copper  and  zinc, 
called  also  Or-moluy  Messrs.  Parker  and  Hamilton  obtained  a  patent  in  November,  1 825k 
Equal  quantities  of  copper  and  zinc  are  to  be  **  melted  at  the  lowest  temperature  that 
copper  will  fuse,**  which  being  stirred  together  so  as  to  produce  a  perfect  admixture  of 
the  metals,  a  further  quantity  of  zinc  is  added  in  small  portions,  until  the  alloy  in  tlte 
melting  pot  becomes  of  the  colour  required.  If  the  temperature  of  the  copper  be  too 
high,  a  portion  of  the  zinc  will  fly  off  in  vapour,  and  the  result  will  be  merely  spelter  or 
hard  solder ;  but  if  the  operations  be  carried  on  at  as  low  a  heat  as  possible,  the  alloy  will 
assume  first  a  brassy  yellow  colour ;  then,  by  the  introduction  of  small  portions  of  zinc, 
it  will  take  a  purple  or  violet  hue,  and  will  ultimately  become  perfectly  white;  which  is 
the  appearance  of  the  proper  compound  in  its  fused  state.  This  alloy  may  be  poured 
into  ingots  ;  but  as  it  is  difficult  to  preserve  its  character  when  re-melted,  it  should  be 
cast  directly  into  the  figured  moulds.  The  patentees  claim  the  exclusive  right  of  com- 
pounding a  metal  consisting  of  from  52  to  55  parts  of  zinc,  out  of  100. 
Mosaic  ffoldf  the  aiirtmi  mutivum  of  the  old  chemists,  is  a  sulphuret  of  tin. 

MOSAIC.  (Mogalqne,  Fr.  ;  Motaiseh^  Germ.)  There  are  several  kinds  of  mosaic, 
but  all  of  them  consist  in  imbedding  fragments  of  different  coloured  substances,  usually 
glass  or  stones,  in  a  cement,  so  as  to  produce  the  effect  of  a  picture.  The  beautiful  chapel 
of  Saint  Lawrence  in  Florence,  which  contains  the  tombs  of  the  Medici,  has  been  greatly 
admired  by  artists,  on  account  of  the  vast  multitude  of  precious  marbles,  jaspers,  agates, 
avanturines,  malachites,  Arc,  applied  in  mosaic  upon  its  walls.  The  detailed  discussion 
of  this  subject  belongs  to  a  treatise  upon  the  fine  arts. 

MOTHER  OF  PEARL  (Nacre  de  Perlta^,  Fr.  ;  Perhn  mutter,  Germ.>;  is  the 
hard,  silvery,  brilliant  internal  layer  of  several  kinds  of  shells,  particularly  oysters,  which 
is  often  variegated  with  changing  purple  and  azure  colours.  The  large  oysters  of  the 
Indian  seas  alone  secrete  this  coat  of  sufficient  thickness  to  render  their  shells  available 
to  the  purposes  of  manufactures.  The  genus  of  shell  fish  called  peniadina  furnishes 
the  finest  pearls,  as  well  as  mother  of  pearl;  it  is  found  in  greatest  perfection  round  the 
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coasts  of  Ceylon,  near  Ormus  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  at  Cape  Comorin,  and  among  some 
of  the  Australian  seas.  The  brilliant  hues  of  mother  of  pearl  do  not  di'pend  upon  the 
nature  of  the  substance,  but  upon  its  structure.  The  microscopic  crinkles  or  furrows 
which  run  across  the  surface  of  every  slice,  act  upon  the  reflected  light  in  such  a  way  as 
to  produce  the  chromatic  effect;  for  Sir  David  Brewster  has  shown,  that  if  we  take,  with 
very  fine  black  wax,  or  with  the  fusible  alloy  of  D*  Arcet,  an  impression  of  mother  of 
pearl,  it  will  possess  the  iridescent  appearance.  Mother  of  pearl  is  very  delicate  to  work, 
but  it  may  be  fashioned  by  saws,  files,  and  drills,  with  the  aid  sometimes  of  a  corrosive 
acid,  such  as  the  dilute  sulphuric  or  muriatic ;  and  it  is  polished  by  colcothar  of  vitrioK 

MOTHER-WATER,  is  the  name  of  the  liquid  which  remains  afler  all  the  salts 
that  will  regularly  crystallize  have  been  extracted,  by  evaporation  and  cooling,  from  any 
saline  solution. 

MOUNTAIN  SOAP  (Savon  de  montoffne,  Fr. ;  Bergsei/e,  Germ.);  is  a  tender 
mineral,  soft  to  the  touch,  which  assumes  a  greasy  lustre  when  rubbed,  and  falls  to  pieces 
in  water.  It  consists  of  silica  44,  alumina  26*5,  water  20*5,  oxide  of  iron  8,  limeO*5.  It 
occurs  in  beds,  alternating  with  different  sorts  of  clay,  in  the  Isle  of  Skye,  at  Billin  in 
Bohemia,  &c.     It  has  been  often,  but  improperly,  confounded  with  steatite. 

MUCIC  ACID  (Acid mucique,  Fr.  ;  Schleimsaure^  Germ.);  is  the  same  as  the  sa- 
clactic  acid  of  Seheele,  and  may  be  obtained  by  digesting  one  part  of  gum  arabic,  sugar 
of  milk,  or  pectic  acid,  with  twice  or  thrice  their  weight  of  nitric  acid.  It  forms  white 
granular  crystals,  and  has  not  been  applied  to  any  use  in  the  arts. 

MUCILAGE,  is  a  solution  in  water  of  gummy  matter  of  any  kind. 

MUFFLE,  is  the  earthenware  case  or  box,  in  the  assay  furnaces,  for  receiving  the 
cupels,  and  protecting  them  from  being  disturbed  by  the  fuel.     See  Assxr  Fci&nacs. 

M  UN  Die,  is  the  name  of  iron  or  arsenical  pyrites  among  Cornish  miners. 

MUNJEET,  is  a  kind  of  madder  grown  in  several  parts  of  India. 

MURIATIC  or  HYDROCHLORIC  ACID;  anciently  marine  acid  and  ipirit 
of$aU,  (Aeide  hydroehlortque  and  ChlorhydriquefFr. ;  Sahtaurey  Germ.)  This  acid  is 
now  extracted  from  sea-salt,  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  and  a  moderate  heat ;  but  it 
was  originally  obtained  from  the  salt  by  exposing  a  mixture  of  it  and  of  common  clay 
to  ignition  in  an  earthen  retort  The  acid  gas  which  exhales  is  rapidly  condensed 
by  water.  100  cubic  inches  of  water  are  capable  of  absorbing  no  less  than  48,000 
cubic  inches  of  the  acid  gas,  whereby  the  liquid  acquires  a  specific  gravity  of  1*2109 : 
and  a  volume  of  142  cubic  inches.  This  vast  condensation  is  accompanied  with  a  great 
production  of  heat,  whence  it  becomes  necessary  to  apply  artificial  refrigeration,  especially 
if  so  strong  an  acid  as  the  above  is  to  be  prepared.  In  general,  the  muriatic  acid  of 
commerce  has  a  specific  gravity  varying  from  1  '15  to  1*20 ;  and  contains,  for  the  most 
part,  considerably  less  than  40  parts  by  weight  of  acid  gas  in  the  hundred.  The  above 
stronger  acid  contains  43*68  per  cent,  by  weight ;  for  since  a  cubic  inch  of  water,  which 
weighs  252*5  grains,  has  absorbed  480  cubic  inches  &>  188  grains  of  gas ;  and  252*5 
+  188  B  440-5  ;  then  440*5  :  188  ::  100  :  42*68.  In  general  a  very  good  approx- 
imation may  be  found  to  the  percentage  of  real  muriatic  acid,  in  any  liquid  sample,  by 
multiplying  the  decimal  figures  of  the  specific  gravity  by  200.  Thus  for  example,  at 
1*162  we  shall  have  by  this  rule  0*162  x  200  «  32*4,  for  the  quantity  of  gas  in  100 
parts  of  the  liquid.  Muriatic  acid  gas  consists  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen  combined, 
without  condensation,  in  equal  volumes.     Its  specific  gravity  is  1*247,  air  a  1*000. 

By  sealing  up  muriate  of  ammonia  and  sulphuric  acid,  apart,  in  a  strong  glass  tube  re- 
curved, and  then  causing  them  to  act  on  each  other,  Sir  H.  Davy  procured  liquid  muriatic 
acid.  He  justly  observes,  that  the  generation  of  elastic  substances  in  close  vessels,  either 
with  or  without  heat,  ofiTers  much  more  powerful  means  of  approximating  their  molecules 
than  those  dependent  on  the  application  of  cold,  whether  natural  or  artificial;  for  as  gases 
diminished  only  ,Jg  in  volume  for  every  degree  of  Fahrenheit's  scale,  beginning  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures,  a  very  slight  condensation  only  can  be  produced  by  the  most  powerful 
freezing  mixtures,  not  half  so  much  as  would  result  from  the  application  of  a  strong 
flame  to  one  part  of  a  glass  tube,  the  other  part  being  of  ordinary  temperature ;  and 
when  attempts  are  made  to  condense  gases  into  liquids  by  sudden  mechanical  compres- 
sion, the  heat  instantly  generated  presents  a  formidable  obstacle  to  the  success  of  the 
experiment ;  whereas  in  the  compression  resulting  from  their  slow  generation  in  close 
vessels,  if  the  process  be  conducted  with  common  precautions,  there  is  no  source  of 
difficulty  or  danger ;  and  it  may  be  easily  assisted  by  artificial  cold,  in  cases  where 
gases  approach  near  to  that  point  of  compression  and  temperature  at  which  they  become 
vapours. — PhiL  Trana.  1823. 

The  muriatic  acid  of  commerce  has  usually  a  yellowish  tinge,  but  when  chemically  pure 
it  is  colourless  It  fumes  strongly  in  the  air,  emitting  a  corrosive  vapour  of  a  peculiar 
smell.  The  characteristic  test  of  muriatic  acid  in  the  most  dilute  state,  is  nitrate  of  silver, 
which    auses  a  curdy  precipitate  of  chloride  of  silver. 

The  preparation  of  this  ncid  upon  the  great  scale  is  frequently  effected  in  this  country 
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by  acting  upon  tea-aalt  in  hemispherical  iron  pots,  or  in  cast-iron  cylinders,  with  oon<- 
centrated  sulphuric  acid ;  taking  6  parts  of  the  salt  to  5  of  the  acid.  The  mouth  of  the 
pot  may  be  covered  with  a  slab  of  siliceous  freestone,  perforated  with  two  holes  of  about 
two  inches  in  diameter  each,  into  the  one  of  which  the  acid  is  poured  by  afunnd  in  successive 
portions,  and  into  the  other,  a  bent  glass,  or  stone-ware  tube,  is  fixed,  for  conducting  the 
disengaged  muriatic  gas  into  a  series  of  large  globes  of  bottle  glass,  one-third  filled  with 
water,  and  laid  on  a  doping  sand-bed.  A  week  is  commonly  employed  for  working  off 
each  pot ;  no  heat  being  applied  to  it  till  the  second  day. 

The  decomposition  of  sea-salt  by  sulphuric  acid  was  at  one  time  carried  on  by  some 
French  manufacturers  in  large  leaden  pans,  10  feet  long,  5  feet  broad,  and  a  foot  deep, 
covered  with  sheets  of  lead,  and  luted.  The  disengaged  acid  gas  was  nuide  to  circulate 
in  a  conduit  of  glased  bricks,  nearly  650  yards  long,  where  it  was  condensed  by  a  sheet 
of  water  exceedingly  thin,  which  flowed  slowly  in  the  opposite  direction  of  the  gss  down 
a  slope  of  1  in  SOO.  At  the  end  of  this  canal  nearest  the  apparatus,  the  muriatic  acid 
was  as  strong  as  possible,  and  pretty  pure ;  but  towards  the  other  end,  the  water  was 
hardly  acidulous.  The  condensing  part  of  this  apparstus  was  therefore  tolerably  com- 
plete ;  but  as  the  decomposition  of  the  salt  could  not  be  finished  in  the  leaden  pans,  the 
acid  mixture  had  to  be  drawn  out  of  them,  in  order  to  be  completely  decomposed  in  a 
revcrberatory  furnace ;  in  this  way  nearly  50  per  cent,  of  the  muriatic  acid  was  losL 
And  besides,  the  great  quantity  of  gas  given  off  during  the  emptying  of  the  lead- 
chambers  was  apt  to  suffocate  the  workmen,  or  seriously  injured  their  lungs,  causing 
severe  hemoptysis.  The  employment  of  muriatic  acid  is  so  inconsiderable,  and  the  loss  of 
it  incurred  in  the  preceding  process  is  of  so  little  consequence,  that  subsequently,  both  in 
France  and  in  England,  sulphate  of  soda,  for  the  soda  manufacture,  has  been  procured 
with  the  dissipation  of  the  muriatic  acid  in  the  air.  In  the  method  more  lately  resorted 
to,  the  gaseous  products  are  discharged  into  extennve  vaults,  where  currents  of  water 
condense  them  and  carry  them  off  into  the  river,  llie  surrounding  vegetation  is  thereby 
saved  in  some  measure  from  being  burned  up,  an  accident  which  was  previously  sure  to 
happen  when  fogs  precipitated  the  floating  g^aes  upon  the  ground.  At  Newcastle, 
Liverpool,  and  Marseilles,  where  the  consumption  of  muriatic  add  bears  no  proportion 
to  the  manufacture  ofsoda,  this  process  is  now  practised  upon  a  vast  scale. 

The  apparatus  for  condensing  muriatic  acid  gas  has  been  modified  and  changed,  of 
late  years,  in  many  different  ways. 

The  Baitringue  apparatus.  At  the  end  of  a  reverberatory  furnace,  (see  Coppbr, 
sXKLTiMO  or,  and  Soda,  manufactusx  op,)  a  rectangular  lead  troush  or  pan,  about  1  foot 
deep,  of  a  width  equal  to  that  of  the  interior  of  the  furnace,  that  is  about  5  feet  wide, 
and  6}  feet  long,  is  encased  in  masonry,  having  its  upper  edges  covered  with  cast-iron 
plates  or  fire  tiles,  and  placed  upon  a  level  with  the  passage  of  the  flame,  as  it  escapee 
from  the  reverberatory.  The  arch  which  covers  that  pan  forms  a  continuation  of  the 
roof  of  the  reverberatory,  and  is  of  the  same  height.  The  flame  which  proceeds  from 
the  furnace  containing  the  mixture  of  salt  and  sulphuric  acid  is  nude  to  escape  between 
the  vault  and  the  surfiice  of  the  iron  plates  or  fire  tiles,  through  a  passage  only  4  inches 
in  height.  When  the  burned  air  and  vapours  reach  the  extremity  of  the  pan,  they  are 
reflected  downwards,  and  made  to  return  beneath  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  in  a  flue,  which 
is  afterwards  divided  so  as  to  lead  the  smoke  into  two  lateral  flues,  which  terminate  in 
the  chimney.  The  pan  is  thus  surrounded  as  it  were  with  the  heat  and  flame  discharged 
from  the  reverberatory  furnace.  See  Evaporation.  A  door  is  opened  near  the  end  of 
the  pan,  for  introducing  the  charge  of  sea-salt,  amounting  to  13  bags  of  2  cwt.  each, 
or  24  cwt.  This  door  is  then  luted  on  as  tightly  as  possible,  and  for  every  100  parts 
of  salt,  no  of  sulphuric  acid  are  poured  in,  of  specific  gravity  1*594,  containing  57  per 
cent,  of  dry  acid.  This  acid  is  introduced  through  a  funnel  inserted  in  the  roof  of  the 
fomace.  jDecomposition  ensues,  muriatic  acid  gas  mingled  with  steam  is  disengaged, 
and  is  conducted  through  4  stone-ware  tubes  into  the  refrigerators,  where  it  is  finally 
condensed.  These  refrigerators  consist  of  large  stone- ware  carboys,  called  danu-jeana 
in  France,  to  the  number  6f  7  or  8  for  each  pipe,  and  arranged  so  that  the  neck  of  the  one 
communicates  with  the  body  of  the  other :  thus  the  gas  must  traverse  the  whole  series, 
and  gets  in  a  good  measure  condensed  by  the  water  in  them,  before  reaching  the  last. 

When  the  operation  is  finished,  the  door  opposite  the  pan  is  opened,  and  the  residuum 
in  it  is  discharged,  in  the  form  of  a  fluid  magma,  upon  a  square  bed  of  bricks,  exterior 
to  the  furnace.  This  paste  speedily  concretes  on  cooling,  and  is  then  broken  into  frag- 
ments and  carried  to  the  soda  noanufactory.  The  immense  quantity  of  gas  exhaled  in 
discharging  the  pan,  renders  this  part  of  the  operation  very  painful  to  the  workmen  ; 
and  wasteful  in  reference  to  the  production  of  muriatic  acid.  The  difficulty  of  luting 
securely  the  cast-iron  plates  or  fire  tiles  which  cover  the  pan,  the  impossibility  of  com- 
pleting the  decomposition  of  the  salt,  since  the  residuum  must  be  run  off  in  a  liquid 
state,  finally,  the  damage  sustained  by  the  melting  and  corrosion  of  the  lead,  &c.,  are 
among  the  causes  why  no  more  than  80  or  90  parts  of  muriatic  acid  at  1  -1 70  are  collected. 
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equivalent  to  25  per  cent,  of  real  acid  for  crery  100  of  salt  employed,  instead  of  much 
more  than  double  that  quantity,  vhich  it  may  be  made  to  yield  by  a  well  conducted 
chemical  process. 

The  cylinder  apparahu  is  now  much  esteemed  by  many  manufacturers.  JPlg,  988. 
represents,  in  transverse  section,  a  bench  of  iron  cylinder  retorts,  as  built  up  in  a  proper 
furnace  for  producing  muriatic  acid ;  and  Jiff,  98S.  a  longitudinal  section  of  one  retort 


with  one  of  its  carboys  of  condensation,     a  is  the  grate;  b,  a  fireplace,  in  which  two 
iron  cylinders,  e  c,  are  set  alongside  of  each  other.     'J'h(  y  are  5^  feet  long,  20  inches  in 

diameter,  about  :^  of  an  inch 
thick,  and  take  1*6  cwts.  of 
salt  for  a  charge ;  d  is  the  ash- 
pit ;  e,  e,  are  cast-iron  lids  for 
closing  both  ends  of  the  cylin- 
ders ;  /  is  a  tube  in  the  pos- 
terior lid,  for  pouring  in  the 
sulphuric  acid;  ff  is  another 
tube,  in  the  anterior  lid,  for 
the  insertion  of  the  bent  pipe 
of  hard  glazed  stone-ware  A; 
t,  is  a  three-necked  stone-ware 
carboy ;  k  is  a.  tube  of  safety; 
I,  a  tube  of  communication  with 
the  second  carboy ;  m  mymm^ 
are  the  flues  leading  to  the 
chimney  n. 

After  the  salt  has  been  introduced,  and  the  fire  kindled,  SSj  per  cent  of  its 
weight  of  sulphuric  acid,  of  spec.  grav.  1-80,  should  be  slowly  poured  into  the  cylmder 
through  a  lead  funnel,  with  a  syphon-formed  pipe.  The  three-necked  carboys  may  be 
either  placed  in  a  series  for  each  retort,  like  a  range  of  Woulfe's  bottles,  or  all  the  carboys 
of  the  front  range  may  be  placed  in  communication  with  one  another,  while  the  last  car- 
boy at  one  end  is  joined  to  the  first  of  the  second  range ;  and  thus  in  succession.  They 
must  be  half  filled  with  cold  water ;  and  when  convenient,  those  of  the  front  row  at 
least,  should  be  plunged  in  an  oblong  trough  of  running  water.  The  acid  which  con- 
denses  in  the  carboys  of  that  row  is  apt  to  be  somewhat  eonUminated  with  sulphuric 
acid,  muriate  of  iron,  or  even  sulphate  of  soda ;  but  that  in  the  second  and  third  will  bo 
found  to  be  pure.  In  this  way  1 00  parU  of  sea-salt  will  yield  1  SO  parts  of  muriatic  acid, 
of  spec.  grav.  1-19 ;  while  the  sulphate  of  soda  in  the  retort  will  afford  from  208  to  210 
of  that  salt  in  crystals. 

It  is  proper  to  heat  all  the  parts  of  the  cylinders  equally,  to  insure  the  simultaneous 
decomposition  oi  the  salt,  and  to  protect  it  from  the  acid;  for  the  hotter  the  iron,  and 
the  stronger  the  acid,  the  less  erosion  ensues. 

Some  manu&cturers,  with  the  view  of  saving  fuel  by  the  construction  of  their  fur- 
naces,  oppose  to  the  flame  as  many  obstacles  as  they  can,  and  make  it  perform  numerous 
circulations  round  the  cylinders;  but  this  system  is  bad,  and  does  not  even  effect  the 
desired  economy,  because  the  passages,  being  narrow,  impair  the  draft,  and  become 
speedily  choked  up  with  the  soot,  which  would  be  burned  profitably  in  a  freer  space;  the 
decomposition  also,  being  unequally  performed,  is  less  perfect,  and  the  cylinders  are 
more  injured.     It  is  better  to  make  the  flame  envelope  at  once  the  body  of  the  cylinder; 
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after  which  it  may  circulate  beneath  the  vault,  in  order  to  give  out  a  portion  of  its  calo- 
ric before  it  escapee  at  the  chimney. 

The  6re  should  be  briskly  kindled,  but  lowered  as  soon'asthe  distillation  commences  ; 
and  then  continued  moderate  till  the  erolution  of  gas  diminishes,  when  it  must  be 
heated  somewhat  strongly  to  finish  the  decomposition.  The  iron  door  is  now  removed, 
to  extract  the  sulphate  of  soda,  and  to  recommence  another  operation.  This  sulphate 
ought  to  be  white  and  uniform,  exhibiting  in  its  fracture  no  undecompoeed  eea-salt. 

Liquid  muriatic  acid  has  a  very  sour  corrosive  taste,  a  pungent  suffocating  smell,  and 
acts  very  powerfully  upon  a  vast  number  of  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  substances. 
It  is  much  employed  for  making  many  metallic  solutions ;  and  in  combination  with 
nitric  acid,  it  forms  the  aqua  regia  of  the  alchemists,  so  called  from  its  property  of  dis- 
solving gold. 

Table  of  Muriatic  Acid,  by  Dr.  Ure. 
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33-437 

48 

1-0960 

19-044 

19-572 

14 

1-0279 

5-554 

5-709 

81 

1-1641 

32136 

33-029 

47 

1-0939 

18-647 

19-165 

13 

1-0259 

5-158 

5-301 

80 

1-1620 

31-746 

32-621 

46 

1-0919 

18-250 

18-757 

12 

1-0239 

4-762 

4-S93 

79 

1-1599 

31-343 

32-213 

45 

1-0899 

17-854 

18-359 

11 

1-0220 

4-365 

4-486 

78 

1-1578 

30-946 

31-805 

44 

1-0879 

17-457 

17-941 

10 

1-0200 

3-968 

4-078 

77 

1-1557 

30-550 

31-398 

48 

1-0859 

17-060 

17-534 

9 

1-0180 

3-571 

3-670 

76 

I  -1536 

30-153 

30-990 

42 

1-0838 

16-664 

17-126 

8 

1-0160 

3-174 

3-262 

75 

1-1515 

29-757 

30-582 

41 

1-0818 

16-267 

16-718 

7 

1-0140 

2-778 

2-854 

74 

1-1494 

29  361 

30174 

40 

1-0798 

15-870 

16-310 

6 

1-0120 

2-381 

2-447 

73 

1-1473 

28-964 

29-767 

39 

1-0778 

15-474 

15-902 

5 

i-oioo 

1-984 

2-039 

72 

I  1452 

28-567 

29-359 

38 

1-0758 

15-077 

15-494 

4 

1-0080 

1-588 

1-631 

71 

1-1431 

28-171 

28-951 

37 

1-0738 

14-680 

15-087 

S 

1-0060 

1191 

1-224 

70 

1-1410 

27-772 

28-544 

36 

1-0718 

14-284 

14-679 

2 

1-0040 

0-795 

0-816 

69 

1-1389 

27-376 

28-136 

35 

1-0697 

13-887 

14-271 

1 

1-0020 

0-397 

0-408 

68 

11369 

26-979 

27-728 

34 

1-0677 

13-490 

13-863 

67 

1-1349 

26-583 

27-321- 

33 
1 

1-0657 

13-094 

13-456 

In  treating  of  soda,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  comment  upon  the  formation  of 
muriatic  acid ;  and  therefore  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  the  details  of  that  ope- 
ration here.  The  purest  commercial  muriatic  acid  commonly  contains  sulphureous 
acid  in  considerable  quantity,  which  unfits  it  for  many  purposes,  and  ought  there- 
fore to  be  guarded  against;  but  more  than  this,  when  made  from  sulphuric  acid 
containing  arsenic,  it  is  invariably  contaminated  with  that  poisonous  substance,  and  hence^ 
those  persons  who  are  in  the  habit  of  making  what  is  called  digestive  bread,  by  an  ad- 
mixture of  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  muriatic  acid  with  the  flour  they  employ,  cannot  be 
too  careful  in  going  to  none  but  the  most  respectable  sources  for  their  acid  ;  as  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  rough  muriatic  acid  is  constantly  passing  through  the  market  positively 
loaded  with  arscnious  impurity.  For  the  same  reason,  as  chloride  of  lime  is  manufac- 
tured from  the  acid,  it  roust  be  regarded  with  a  cautious  eye  ;  as,  during  the  action  of 
such  muriatic  acid  upon  peroxide  of  manganese,  a  highly  volatile  chloride  of  arsenic 
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passes  ofiTwith  the  chlorine  gas,  and  is  condensed  like  it  by  the  lime.  Since,  however, 
this,  in  the  end,  becomes  arsenite  of  lime,  a  salt  almost  insoluble  in  water,  the  tendency 
to  mischief  is  greatly  diminished.  NeTcrthelees,  as  in  some  medico-legal  works  it  is 
recommended  to  sprinkle  cadaverous  exhumations  with  chloride  of  lime,  the  ends  of 
justice  may  easily  be  perverted  or  prevented,  if  due  care  be  not  employed  to  ascertain 
beforehand  that  the  chloride  of  lime  is  pure.  Very  little  indeed  of  that  to  be  met  with 
in  commerce  will  bear  a  careful  analytical  investigation. 

MURIATES  were,  till  the  great  chemical  era  of  Sir  H.  Davy's  researches  upon 
chlorine,  considered  to  be  compounds  of  an  undeoompounded  acid,  the  muriatic,  with 
the  different  bases ;  but  he  proved  them  to  be  in  reality  compounds  of  chlorine  with  the 
metals.  They  are  all,  however,  still  known  in  commerce  by  their  former  appellation. 
The  only  muriates  much  used  in  the  manufactures  are,  MvriaU  of  ammonia  or  Sal-Am> 
XONIAC ;  muriated  peroxide  ofmercuryt  Mbrcitrt,  bichloride  of;  muriate  ^eoda,  or  ehbh- 
ride  of  sodium,  see  Salt;  muriate  of  tin,  see  CAUco-raiifTiMo  and  Txh  ;  Submuriate  of 
mercury  or  Calomsl. 

MUSK  (illtue,  Fr. ;  MoeehuSj  Germ.%  is  a  peculiar  aromatic  substance,  found  in  a 
sac  between  the  navel  and  the  parts  of  generation  of  a  small  male  quadruped  of  the  deer 
kind,  called  by  Linnaeus  Moechua  moeehiferus,  which  inhabits  Tonquin  and  Thibet. 
The  colour  of  musk  is  blackish-brown  ;  it  is  lumpy  or  sranular,  somewhat  like  dried 
blood,  with  which  substance,  indeed,  it  is  often  adulterated.  The  intensity  of  its  smell  is 
almost  the  only  criterion  of  its  genuineness.  When  thoroughly  dried  it  becomes  nearly 
scentless ;  but  it  recovers  its  odour  when  slightly  moistened  with  water  of  ammonia. 
The  Tonquin  musk  is  most  esteemed.  It  comes  to  us  in  small  bags  covered  with  a 
reddish-brown  hair ;  the  bag  of  the  Thibet  musk  is  covered  with  a  silver-gray  hair.  All 
the  analyses  of  musk  hitherto  made  teach  little  or  nothing  concerning  its  active  or  es- 
sential constituent.  It  is  used  in  medicines,  and  is  an  ingredient  in  a  great  many  per- 
fumes. 

The  musk  deer,  from  the  male  of  which  animal  species  the  bag  containing  this 
valuable  drug  is  obtained,  is  a  native  of  the  mountainous  Kirgesian  and  Langorian 
steppes  of  the  Altai,  on  the  river  Irtish,  extending  eastwards  as  far  as  the  river  Jenesi 
and  Lake  Baikal ;  and  generally  of  the  mountains  of  Eastern  Asia,  between  30°  and 
GCP  of  N.  Lat.  Two  distinct  kinds  of  musk  are  known  in  commerce,  the  first  bein^  the 
Chinese  Tonquin,  Thibetian  or  Oriental,  and  the  Siberian  or  Russian.  The  Chmese 
b  regarded  by  Dr.  Goebel  as  the  result  of  ingenious  adulterations  of  the  genuine  article 
by  that  crafty  people.  The  Russian  musk  is  genuine,  the  bags  never  being  opened, 
are  consequently  never  sewn,  nor  artificially  closed,  like  those  imported  into  London 
from  China.  The  former  is  sometimes  so  fresh,  that  moisture  may  be  expressed  from 
the  bag  by  cutting  through  its  fleshy  side.  The  interior  mass  is  frequently  of  a  soft 
and  pappy  consistence ;  but  the  surface  of  the  ba^  is  perfectly  dry.  The  Chinese  bags 
are  found  invariably  to  have  been  opened  and  again  glued  together,  more  or  less  neatly  ; 
though  sometimes  the  stitches  of  the  sewing  arc  manifest.  Mr.  Dyrssen,  an  eminent 
merchant  at  St.  Petersburgh,  states  that  during  the  many  years  he  has  been  in  the  trade, 
although  he  has  received  at  a  time  from  100  to  200  ounces  from  London,  yet  in  no 
case  whatever  has  he  met  with  a  bag  which  bad  not  been  opened,  and  closed  with  more 
or  leas  ingenuity.  The  genuine  contents  seem  to  have  been  first  removed,  modified, 
and  replaced.  M.  Guibourt  gives  the  following  as  the  constituents  of  a  Cliinese  musk 
bag:  1.  water;  S.  ammonia;  3.  solid  fat  or  stearine;  4.  liquid  fat  or  elaine;  5.  cho- 
lesterine ;  6.  acid  oil,  combined  with  ammonia;  7.  volatile  oil ;  8—10.  hydrochlorates 
of  ammonia,  potassa,  and  lime ;  1 1 .  an  undetermined  acid ;  1 8.  gelatine ;  1 3.  albumen  ; 
14.  fibrine  ;  15.  carbonaceous  nxatter  soluble  in  water ;  16.  calcareous  salt ;  17.  carbo- 
nate of  lime ;  IS.  hairs  and  sand. 

From  June  1841  to  June  1842,  a  duty  of  6dl  per  ox.  was  paid  at  the  port  of  London 
alone  upon  969  ounces  of  musk.  The  prices  of  grain  musk  of  the  best  quality  (the 
matter  without  the  bag)  varies  from  60f.  to  95t.  per  ox. 

There  is  a  superior  musk  imported  now  from  the  United  States,  which  is  nearly 
free  from  the  carbonate  of  lime,  so  abundant  in  the  bags  of  the  Siberian  musk. 

MUSLIN,  is  a  fine  cotton  fkbric,  used  for  ladies*  robes ;  which  is  worn  either  white, 
dyed,  or  printed. 

MUSQUET.  It  is  now  twenty-two  years  since  the  Hon.  Board  of  Ordnance,  with 
the  view  of  introducing  the  use  of  percussion  fire-arms  into  the  British  Army,  em- 
ployed me  to  investigate  experimentally  the  best  mode  of  preparing  the  priming  powder 
for  that  purpose.  The  result  of  these  experiments  was  presented  in  a  report,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  is  given  under  the  article  Fulminatb  in  this  Dictionary.  During 
this  long  interval,  Mr.  Lovell,  inspector  of  small  arms  for  her  Miyesty's  service,  and 
director  of  the  Royal  manuftctory,  at  Enfield  Chase,  has  directed  his  ingenious  mind 
to  the  construction  of  a  sure,  simple,  and  strong  musquet,  with  which,  under  bis  able 
superintendence,  the  whole  of  her  Mi^esty*s  soldiers  are  now  provided.  He  has  also 
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furnished  them  with  a  abort,  but  clear  aet  of  inatruetiona  for  tho  olaaniag  and  manage- 
ment of  these  excellent  arms,  illustrated  bj  a  aeriea  of  wood  engravinga.  FVom  thb 
little  work  the  following  notice  is  copied. 

Fiff.  984.  The  barrel,  reduced  to  one-serenth  siie.  a,  the  breech  ;  b,  the  nipple-seat 
or  lump ;  c,  the  back-sight ;  d^  the  back  loop ;  «,  the  middle  loop ;  fi  the  swivel-loop  ; 
ffy  the  front-loop  with  the  bajonet-apring  attached ;  A,  the  front  sight ;  i,  the  munle. 

Fiff,  986,  The  breech-pin,  half  alae.    a,  tha  tang ;  b,  the  neck ;  c,  the  screw-threads; 
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DA 


Fiff.  986.  "Hie  bayonet-^spring,  two  wajrs,  half  siae.  a,  the  shank  $  h,  the  neck  ;  o^ 
the  hook  ;  d,  the  mortice. 

Fig.  987.  The  nipple,  iiiU  sise.  a,  the  cone ;  b,  the  squares ;  c,  the  shoulder ;  d, 
the  screw-threads ;  •,  the  touch«hole» 
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Ft^.988.     Th6  rammer,  reduced  to  one-setentb  aize.    a,  the  head ;  h,  the  shaft ;  0 
the  Bcrew-threadt. 


d. 


e  Bcrew-uireaos. 

Fiif.  999*     The  loek  outside,  half  sise.  a,  the  plate ;  b,  the  oock  ;  c,  the  tumbler-pio ; 

the  hollow  for  the  nipple  seat^ 


Fig.  990.     The  lock,  inside^  half  size,  showing  all  the  parts  in  their  places  with  the  oock 
down  at  bearer,     a,  the  tnain-spring ;  b,  the  sear-spring;  c,  the  sear;  d,  the  tumbler ; 


i,  the  bridle;  /  the  main-spring-pin ;  g,  the  sear-pin ;  A,  the  sear-spring-pin ;  t,  the 
bridle-pin. 

MUST,  k  the  sweet  Juice  of  the  grape 

MUSTARD  ( Moitarde,  Fr. ;  Sen/,  .Germ.) ;  is  a  plant  which  yields  the  well-known 
seed  used  as  a  condiment  to  food*  M,  Lenormand  gives  the  following  prescription  for 
preparing  mustard  for  the  table. 

With  9  pounds  of  very  fine  flour  of  mustard,  mix  half  an  ounce  of  each  of  the  follow- 
ing fresh  plants ;  parsley,  chenril,  celery,  and  tarragon,  along  with  a  clove  of  garlic,  and 
tweWe  salt  anebovies,  all  well  minced.  The  whole  is  to  be  triturated  with  the  flour  of 
muttard  till  the  mixture  becomes  uniform.  A  little  grape-must  or  sugar  is  to  be  added 
to  give  the  requisite  sweetness ;  then  one  ounce  of  salt,  with  suflScient  water  to  form  a 
thinnisb  paste  by  rubbing  in  a  mortar.  With  this  paste  the  mustard  pots  being  nearly 
filled,  a  redbot  poker  is  to  be  thrust  down  into  the  contents  of  each,  which  removes  (it 
is  said)  some  of  the  acrimony  of  the  mustard,  and  evaporates  a  little  water,  so  as  to  make 
room  for  pouring  a  little  vinegar  upon  the  surface  of  the  paste.  Such  table  mustard  not 
only  keeps  perfeetly  well/  but  improves  with  age. 

The  mode  of  preparing  table  mustard  patented  by  M.  Soy^,  consisted  in  steeping 
mustard  seed  in  twice  its  bulk  of  weak  wood  vinegar  for  eight  days,  then  grinding  the 
whole  into  paste  in  a  mill,  putting  it  into  pots,  and  thrusting  a  redhot  poker  into  each 
of  them. 

M  UT  AGE,  is  a  process  used  in  the  south  of  France  to  arrest  the  progress  of  ferment- 
ation in  the  must  of  the  grape.  It  consists  either  in  diffusing  sulphurous  acid,  from 
burning  sulphur  matches  in  the  cask  containing  the  nnut,  or  in  adding  a  little  sulphite 
(not  sulphate)  of  lime  to  it.     The  last  is  the  best  process.     See  FsaMXMTATioir. 

MTRICINE,  is  a  vegeUble  principle  which  constitutes  from  20  to  30  per  cent  of 
tbe  weight  of  bees-wax,  being  the  residuum  from  the  solvent  action  of  alcohol  upon  that 
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subsUnee.     It  is  a  greybh-wbite  solid,  which  vattj  be  Tapoiiied  almost  without  altera 
atioo. 

MYRRH,  is  a  gum-resiii,  which  occurs  in  tears  of  different  uses ;  they  are  reddiafa- 
browD,  semi-transparent,  brittle,  of  a  shining  fracture^  appear  as  if  greasy  under  the 
pestle,  they  haye  a  Tcry  acrid  and  bitter  taste,  and  a  strong,  not  disagreeable,  imel]. 
Myrrh  flows  from  the  incisions  of  a  tree  not  well  known,  which  grows  in  Arabia  and 
Abysunia,  supposed  to  be  a  species  of  amyria  or  Mtniosa.  It  consists  of  resin  and  gum  in 
proportions  stated  by  Pelletier  at  SI  of  the  former  and  66  of  the  latter;  but  by  Bra- 
conot,  at  SS  and  77.     It  is  used  only  in  medicine. 


N. 

NACARAT,  is  a  term  derived  from  the  Spanish  word  miear,  which  signifies  mother 
of  pearl ;  and  is  applied  to  a  pale  red  colour,  with  an  orange  cast.  See  Cauco- 
PaiNTiMO.  The  luuarai  of  Portugal  or  Bttetta  is  a  crape  or  fine  linen  imbric,  dyed 
fugitively  of  the  above  tint,  which  ladies  rub  upon  their  countenances  to  give  them  a 
roseate  hue.  The  Turks  of  Constantinople  manufrcture  the  brightest  red  crapes  of  this 
kind.     See  Rouox. 

NAILS,  MANUFACTURE  OF.     (Ow,  Fr. ;  NagO,  Germ.) 

The  forging  of  naik  was  till  of  late  years  a  bsindicraft  operation,  and  therefore  belonged 
to  a  book  of  trades  rather  than  to  a  dictionary  of  arts.  But  several  combinations  of  ma« 
chinery  have  been  recently  employed,  under  the  protection  of  patents,  for  making  these 
useful  implements,  with  little  or  no  aid  of  the  human  hand ;  and  these  deserve  to  be 
noticed,  on  account  both  of  their  ingenuity  and  importance. 

As  nails  are  objects  of  prodigious  consumption  in  building  their  block-houses,  the 
citisens  of  the  United  States  very  early  turned  their  mechanical  genius  to  good  account  in 
the  construction  of  various  machines  for  making  them.  So  long  since  as  the  year  1 81 0^  it 
appears,  from  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  their  treasury*  that  they  possessed  a  machine 
which  performed  the  cutting  and  beading  at  one  operation,  with  such  rapidity  that  it 
could  turn  out  upwards  of  100  nails  per  minute.  **  Twenty  years  ago,**  says  tlie  secretary 
of  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  in  that  report,  **  some  men,  then  unknown,  and  then  in 
obscurity,  began,  by  cutting  slices  out  of  old  hoops,  and,  by  a  common  vice  griping  these 
pieces,  heuled  them  with  several  strokes  of  the  hammer.  By  progressive  improvements 
slitting-mills  were  built,  and  the  shears  and  the  heading  tools  were  perfected ;  yet  much 
labour  and  expense  were  requisite  to  make  nails.  In  a  little  time  Jacob  Perkins,  Jona- 
than Ellis,  and  a  few  others,  put  into  execution  the  thought  of  cutting  and  of  heading  nails 
by  water  power ;  but,  being  more  intent  upon  their  machinery  than  upon  their  pecuniary 
affairs,  they  were  unable  to  prosecute  the  business.  At  different  times  other  men  have 
spent  fortunes  in  improvements,  and  it  may  be  said  with  truth  that  more  than  one  mil- 
lion of  dollars  has  been  expended  ;  but  at  length  these  joint  efforts  are  crowned  with 
complete  success,  and  we  are  now  able  to  manufacture,  at  about  one-third  of  the  expense 
that  wrought  nails  can  be  manubctured  for,  nails  which  are  superior  to  them  for 
at  least  three-fourths  of  the  purposes  to  which  nails  are  applied,  and  for  most  of  those 
purposes  they  are  full  as  good.  The  machines  made  use  of  by  Ordiorne,  those  invented 
by  Jonathan  Ellis,  and  a  fow  others,  present  very  fine  specimens  of  American  genius. 

**To  northern  carpenters,  it  is  well  known  that  in  almost  all  instances  it  is  unnecessary 
to  bore  a  hole  before  driving  a  cut  nail ;  all  that  is  requisite  is,  to  place  the  cutting  edge 
of  the  nail  across  the  grain  of  the  wood ;  it  is  also  true,  that  cut  muls  will  hold  better  in 
the  wood.  These  qualities  are,  in  some  rough  building  works,  worth  twenty  per  cad,  of 
the  value  of  the  article,  which  is  equal  to  the  whole  expense  of  manufacturing.  For 
sheathing  and  drawing,  cut  nails  are  full  as  good  as  wrought  nails ;  only  in  one  respect 
are  the  best  wrought  nails  a  little  superior  to  cut  nails,  and  that  is  where  it  is  necessary 
they  should  be  clenched.  The  manufacture  of  cut  nails  was  bom  in  our  country,  and 
has  advanced,  within  its  bosom,  through  all  the  various  stages  of  infimcy  to  manhood  ; 
and  no  doubt  we  shall  soon  be  able,  by  receiving  proper  encouragement,  to  render  them 
superior  to  wrought  nails  in  every  particular. 

**  The  principal  business  of  rolling  and  slitting-mills,  is  rolling  nail  plates ;  they  also 
serve  to  make  nail  rods,  hoops,  tires,  sheet  iron,  and  sheet  copper.  In  this  State  we 
have  not  less  than  twelve. 

^  These  mills  could  roll  and  slit  7000  tons  of  iron  a  year ;  they  now,  it  is  presumed, 
roll  and  slit  each  year  about  3500  tons,  2400  tons  of  which,  probably,  are  cut  up  into 
nails  and  brads,  of  such  a  quality  that  they  are  good  substitutes  for  hammered  nails^  and 
in  (act,  have  the  preference  with  most  people,  for  the  following  reasons;  viz., on  account 
of  the  sharp  comer  and  true  taper  with  which  cut  nails  are  formed  ;  they  may  be  driven 
into  harder  wood  without  bending  or  breaking,  or  hazard  of  splitting  the  wood,  by 
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which  the  labour  of  boring  is  saved,  the  nail  one  way  being'  of  the  same  breadth  or 
thickness  from  head  to  point*' —  American  JoumaL 

Since  the  year  1820,  the  following  patents  have  been  obtuned  in  England  for  making 
nails ;  many  of  them  of  American  origin  :  — 

Alexander  Law,  September,  1821,  for  nails  and  bolts  for  abipa*  fitttenings,  made  in  a 
twisted  form,  by  hand  labour. 

Gkucott  ^  MUehettf  December,  1823,  for  ship  nails  with  rounded  heads,  by  hand 
labour. 

Wtlk*  ^  Ecroyd,  November,  1825,  for  an  engine  for  cutting  wedge-form  pieces 
from  plates. 

Ledtom^  Jones,  December  11,  1827,  for  maehmery  for  cutting  brads  and  sprigs 
from  plates ;  it  does  not  form  heads. 

The  first  nail  apparatus  to  which  I  shall  particularly  advert,  is  due  to  Dr.  Church ;  it 
was  patented  in  his  absence  by  his  correspondent,  Mr.  Thomas  Tyndall,  of  Birmingham, 
in  December,  1827.  It  consists  of  two  parts;  the  first  is  a  mode  of  forming  nails,  and 
the  shafts  of  screws,  by  pinching  or  pressing  ignited  rods  of  iron  between  indented  rol- 
lers ;  the  second  produces  the  threads  on  the  shafts  of  the  screws  previously  pressed. 
The  metallic  rods,  by  being  passed  between  a  pair  of  rollers,  are  rudeJy  shaped,  and  then 
cut  asunder  between  a  pair  of  shears ;  after  which  they  are  pointed  and  headed,  or  other- 
vrise  brought  to  their  finished  forms,  by  the  agency  of  dies  placed  in  a  revolving  cylinder. 
The  several  parts  of  the  mechanism  are  worked  by  toothed  wheels,  cams,  and  levers. 
The  second  part  of  Dr.  Church's  invention  consists  of  a  mechanism  for  cutting  the 
threads  of  screws  to  any  degree  of  obliquity  or  form.  * 

Mr.  L.  W.  Wright's  (American)  apparatus  should  have  been  mentioned  before  the  pre- 
ceding, as  the  patent  for  it  was  sealed  in  March  of  the  same  year ;  though  an  amended 
patent  was  obtained  in  September,  1828.  Its  object  was  to  form  metal  screws  for  wood. 
I  have  seen  the  machinery,  but  consider  it  mueb  too  complex  to  be  described  in  the 
present  work. 

Mr.  Edward  Hancome,  of  Skinner-street,  London,  nail  manufiicturer,  obtained  a 
patent  in  October,  1828,  for  a  naiUmaking  machine^  of  which  a  brief  description  may 
give  my  readers  a  conception  of  this  kind  of  manufiicture.  Its  principles  are  similar  to 
Uiose  of  Dr.  Church's  more  elaborate  apparatus. 

The  rods  or  bars  having  been  prepared  in  the  usual  way,  either  by  rolling  or  ham- 
mering, or  by  cutting  from  sheets  or  plates  of  iron,  called  slitting,  are  then  to  be  made 
redhot,  and  in  that  state  passed  through  the  following  machine,  whereby  they  are  at  once 
cut  into  suitable  lengths,  pressed  into  wedge  forms  for  pointing  at  the  one  end,  and 
stamped  at  the  other  end  to  produce  the  h«id.  A  longitudinal  view  of  the  machine  is 
shown  in  Jig.  991.  A  strong  iron  firame-work,  of  which  one  side  a  shown  at  a  a,  supports 
the  whole  of  tlie  mechanism.  6  is  a  table  capable  of  sliding  to  and  fro  horisontally. 
Upon  this  table  are  the  damps,  which  lay  hold  of  the  sides  of  the  rod  as  it  advances ;  as 
also  the  shean  which  cut  the  rod  into  mul  lengths. 


These  clamps  or  holden  consist  of  a  fixed  piece  and  a  movable  piece ;  the  latter 
being  brought  into  action  by  a  lever.  The  rod  or  bar  of  iron  shown  at  c,  having  been 
made  redhot,  is  introduced  into  the  machine  by  sliding  it  forward  upon  the  table  6, 
when  the  table  is  in  iU  most  advanced  position ;  rotatory  motion  is  then  given  to  the 

•  For  ftirther  dstallf,  lee  KowtoQ*8,JooraaI,  2iid  terJet,  vol.  iU.  p.  184. 
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crank  shaft  d,  by  means  of  a  band  passing  round  the  rigger  pulley  t,  which  causes  the 
table  6  to  be  drawn  back  by  the  crank  rod/:  and  as  the  table  recedes,  the  horisontal 
lever  is  acted  upon,  which  closes  the  damps.  By  these  means  the  clamps  take  fast  hold 
of  the  sides  of  the  heated  rod,  and  draw  it  forwaid,  when  the  movable  chap  of  the  shears, 
also  acted  upon  by  a  lever,  slides  laterally,  and  outs  off  the  end  of  the  rod  held  by  the 
clamps :  the  piece  thus  separated  is  destined  to  form  one  nail. 

Suppose  that  the  nail  placed  at  ^,  having  been  thus  brought  into  the  machine  and  cut 
off,  is  held  between  clamps,  which  press  it  sideways  (these  clamps  are  not  visible  in  thia 
view) ;  in  this  state  it  is  reuly  to  be  headed  and  pointed. 

The  header  is  a  steel  die  A,  which  is  to  be  pressed  up  against  the  end  of  the  nail  by  a 
cam  t,  upon  the  crank-shaft ;  which  cam,  at  this  period  of  the  operation,  acu  against  the 
end  of  a  rod  k,  forming  a  continuation  of  the  die  A,  and  foroes  up  the  die,  thus  com- 
pressing the  metal  into  the  shape  of  a  naiUhead. 

The  pointing  is  performed  by  two  rolling  snail  pieces  or  spirals  I,  I.  These  pieces  are 
somewhat  broader  than  the  breadth  of  the  nail ;  they  turn  upon  axles  in  the  side  framesi 
As  the  Uble  b  advances,  the  racks  m,  on  the  edge  of  this  table,  take  into  the  toothed 
segments  a,  n,  upon  the  axles  of  the  spirals,  and  cause  them  to  turn  round. 

Tliese  spirals  pinch  the  nail  at  first  close  under  its  head  with  very  little  force ;  but  as 
they  turn  round,  the  longer  radius  of  the  spiral  comes  into  operation  upon  the  nail,  so  as 
to  press  its  substance  very  strongly,  and  squeese  it  into  a  wedge  form.  Thus  the  nail 
is  completed,  and  is  immediately  discharged  from  the  clamps  or  holders.  The  carriage 
is  then  moved  again  by  the  rotation  of  the  crank-shaft,  which  brings  another  portion 
of  the  rod  e  forward,  cuts  it  off,  and  then  forms  it  into  a  naiL 

Richard  Protttr,  July,  18S1,  for  making  tacks  for  ornamental  furniture,  by  soldering 
or  wedging  the  spike  into  the  head.     This  also  is  the  invention  of  Dr.  Church. 

Dr,  William  Church,  February,  1832,  for  improvements  in  machinery  for  making 
nails.  These  consist,  first,  in  apparatus  for  forming  rods,  bars,  or  plates  of  iron,  or  other 
metals ;  secondly,  in  apparatus  for  converting  the  rods,  &c.,  into  nails ;  thirdly,  in  im- 
provements upon  Profiser*s  patent.  The  machinery  consists  in  laminating  rollers,  and 
compressing  dies. 

The  method  of  forming  the  rods  from  which  the  nsib  are  to  be  made,  is  very 
advantageous.  It  consists  in  passing  the  bar  or  plate  iron  through  pressing  rollers,  which 
have  indentations  upon  the  peripheries  of  one  or  both  of  them,  so  as  to  form  the  bar  or 
plate  into  the  required  shape  for  the  rods,  which  may  be  afterwards  separated  into  rods 
of  any  desired  breadth,  by  common  slitting  rollers. 

The  principal  object  of  rolling  the  rods  into  these  wedge  forms,  is  to  measure  out  a 
quantity  of  metal  duly  proportioned  to  the  required  thickness  or  strength  of  the  nail  in 
its  several  parts ;  which  quantity  corresponds  to  the  indentations  of  the  rollers. 

Thomae  John  FuBer,  February  27, 1834,  for  an  improved  apparatus  for  making  square- 
pointed,  and  also  flat -pointed  nails.  He  claims  as  his  invention,  the  application  of  ver- 
tical and  horizontal  hammers  (mounted  in  his  machine)  combined  for  the  purpose  of 
tapering  and  forming  the  points  of  the  nails ;  which,  being  made  to  act  alternately,  re* 
semble  hand  work,  and  are  therefore  not  so  apt  to  injure  the  fibrous  texture  of  the  iron, 
he  imagines,  as  the  rolling  machinery  is.     He  finishes  the  points  by  rollers. 

MUee  Berry  J  February  19,  1834,  for  machinery  for  forming  metal  into  bolts,  rivets* 
nails  and  other  articles  ;  being  a  communication  from  a  foreigner  residing  abroad.  He 
employs  in  his  machine  holding  chaps,  heading  dies,  toggle  joints,  cams,  &c.,  mechan- 
isms apparently  skilfully  contrived,  but  too  complex  for  admission  under  the  article  ntal 
in  this  volume. 

William  Southwood  Stoeher,  July,  1836.  This  is  a  machine  apparently  of  American 
parentage,  as  it  has  the  same  set  of  features  as  the  old  American  mechanisms  of  Perkins 
&  Dyer,  at  tlie  Britannia  Nail  Works,  Birmingham,  and  all  the  other  American  ma- 
chines since  described,  for  pressing  metal  into  the  forms  of  nails,  pins,  screw-shafts, 
rivets,  &c. ;  for  example,  it  possesses  pressors  or  hammers  for  squeexing  the  rods  of  meUl 
and  forming  the  shanks,  which  are  all  worked  by  a  rotatory  action ;  cutters  for  separating 
the  appropriate  lengths,  and  dies  for  forming  the  heads  by  compression,  also  actuated 
by  revolving  cams  or  cranks. 

Mr.  Stocker  intends,  in  fact,  to  effect  the  same  sorts  of  operations  by  automatic  me- 
chsnismsas  are  usually  performed  by  the  hands  of  a  nail-maker  with  his  hammer  and  anvil; 
vix.,  the  shaping  of  a  nail  from  a  heated  rod  of  iron,  cutting  it  off  at  the  proper  length,  and 
then  compressing  the  end  of  the  metal  into  the  form  of  the  head.  His  machine  may  be 
said  to  consist  of  two  parts,  connected  in  the  same  frame ;  the  one  for  shaping  the  shank 
of  the  nail,  the  other  for  cutting  it  off  and  heading  it.  The  frame  consists  of  a  strong 
table  to  bear  the  machinery.  Two  pairs  of  hammers,  formed  as  levers,  the  one  pair 
made  to  approach  each  other  by  horixontal  movements,  the  other  pair  by  vertical  move- 
ments, are  the  implements  by  which  a  portion  at  the  end  of  a  redhot  rod  of  iron  is 
beaten  or  pressed  into  the  wedge-like  shape  of  the  shaft  of  a  nail     This  having  been 
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done,  and  the  rod  being  still  hot,  is  withdrawn  from  the  beaters,  and  plaeed  in  the  other 
part  of  the  machine,  consisting  of  a  pair  of  jaws  like  those  of  a  vice,  which  pinch  the 
shank  of  the  nail  and  hold  it  fast.  A  cutter  upon  the  side  of  a  wheel  now  comes  round, 
and,  by  acting  as  the  moving  chap  of  a  pair  of  shears,  cuts  the  nail  off  from  the  rod. 
The  nail  shank  being  still  firmly  held  in  the  jaws  of  the  vice,  with  a  portion  of  its  end 
projecting  outwardly,  the  heading  die  is  slidden  laterally  until  it  comes  opposite  to  the 
end  of  the  nail ;  the  dye  is  then  projected  forward  with  great  Ibrce,  for  the  purpose  of 
what  is  termed  upsetting  the  metal  at  the  projecting  end  of  the  nail,  and  thereby  block- 
ing out  the  head. 

A  main  shaft,  driven  by  a  band  and  rigger  as  usual,  brings,  as  it  revolves,  a  cam  into 
operation  upon  a  lever  which  carries  a  double  inclined  plane  or  wedge  in  its  front  or  acting 
part.  This  wedge  being  by  the  rotatory  cam  projected  forwards  between  the  tails  of 
one  of  the  pairs  oi  hammers,  causes  the  faces  of  these  hammers  to  approach  each  other, 
and  to  beat  or  press  the  redhot  iron  introduced  between  them,  so  as  to  flatten  it  upon 
two  opposite  ndes.  The  rotatory  cam  passing  round,  the  wedge-lever  is  relieved,  when 
springs  instantly  throw  back  the  hammers ;  another  cam  and  wedge-lever  now  bring 
the  second  pair  of  hammers  to  act  upon  the  other  two  sides  of  the  nail  in  a  similar 
way.  This  is  repeated  several  times,  until  the  end  of  tlie  redhot  iron  rod,  gradually 
advanced  by  the  hands  of  the  workman,  has  assumed  the  desired  form,  that  is,  has 
received  the  bevel  and  point  of  the  intended  nail. 

The  rod  is  then  withdrawn  from  between  the  hammers,  and  in  its  heated  state  is  in- 
troduced between  the  jaws  of  the  holders,  for  cutting  off  and  finishing  the  nail.  A  bevel 
pinion  upon  the  end  of  the  main  shaft,  takes  into  and  drives  a  wheel  upon  a  transverse 
shaft,  which  carries  a  cam  that  works  the  lever  of  the  holding  jaws.  The  end  of  the 
rod  being  so  held  in  the  jaws  or  vice,  a  cutter  at  the  side  of  a  wheel  upon  the  transverse 
shaft  separates,  as  it  revolves,  the  nail  from  the  end  of  the  rod,  leaving  the  nail  firmly 
held  by  the  jaws.  By  means  of  a  cam,  the  heading  die  is  now  slidden  laterally  oppowte 
to  the  end  of  the  nail  in  the  holding  jaws,  and  by  another  cam,  upon  the  main  shaft,  the  die 
is  forced  forward,  which  compresses  the  end  of  the  nail,  and  spreads  out  the  nail  into  the 
form  of  a  head.  As  the  main  shaft  continues  to  revolve,  the  cams  pass  away,  and  allow 
the  spring  to  throw  the  jaws  of  the  vice  open,  when  the  nails  fall  out ;  but  to  guard 
against  the  chance  of  a  nail  sticking  in  the  jaws,  a  picker  is  provided,  which  pushes  the 
nail  out  as  soon  as  it  is  finished. 

In  order  to  produce  round  shafts,  as  for  screw  blanks,  bolts,  or  rivets,  the  fiices  of  the 
hammers,  and  the  dies  for  heading,  must  be  made  with  suitable  concavities. 

NA1L&  {ExhibUum,)  John  Reynoidt,  Crown  Nail  Works,  Newton  Bow,  Birmingham^ 
Manufacturer. 

A  case  enclosing  a  card  of  cut  nails,  consisting  of  upwards  of  200  distinct  varieties  of 
the  most  useful  strengths  and  sixes,  made  of  iron,  zinc,  brass,  and  copper. 

In  this  manufiicture  sheets  of  iron  of  the  proper  thickness  are  cut  across  by  a  pair 
of  cutting  edges,  which  are  set  in  motion  by  machinery  ;  the  breadth  of  these  strips  is 
equivalent  to  the  length  of  the  nails  to  be  produced  from  them ;  the  strip,  for  the  conve- 
nience of  turning,  is  fiutened  into  a  pair  of  grips  attached  to  a  wood  shank,  resting  when 
in  use  upon  a  support  immediately  behind  the  workman.  The  nail  machine  consists 
essentially  of  a  pair  of  cutting  chisels  or  edges,  which  work  perpendicularly,  parallel  to 
each  other;  a  gauge,  to  determine  the  breadth  of  a  nail ;  a  pair  of  grips,  into  which  at 
the  time  the  wedge  of  iron  fidls,  and  where  it  is  firmly  held  until  the  small  horizontal 
hammer  strikes  it  and  produces  the  head,  when  it  is  dropped  into  a  box  beneath.  Brads 
are  not  headed,  but  are  simply  cut  out  of  each  other  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  deficiency  in  the 
parallelism  of  the  cutting  edge  produces  the  head  and  prepares  for  the  head  of  the  next 
brad  to  be  cut  therefrom.  Glaziers'  brads  being  simple  wedge-like  pieces  of  iron,  with- 
out any  head  whatever,  are  produced  by  the  simple  operations  of  the  chisels  or  cutters. 

When  tacks  are  blued  they  are  done  in  quantities  by  exposing  them  to  heat  in  an  oven 
or  muffle,  or  upon  an  iron  plate.     Japanning  is  performed  by  the  ordinary  process. 

NANKIN,  is  a  peculiarly  coloured  cotton  cloth,  originally  manufactured  in  the  above 
named  antient  capital  of  China,  from  a  native  cotton  of  a  brown  yellow  hue.  Nankin 
cloth  has  been  long  imitated  in  perfection  by  our  own  manufacturers ;  and  is  now 
exported  in  considerable  quantities  from  England  to  Canton.  The  fiillowing  is  the 
process  for  dyeing  calico  a  nankin  colour. 

1.  Take  300  pounds  of  cotton  yam  in  hanks,  being  the  quantity  which  four  workmen 
can  dye  in  a  day.  The  yarn  for  the  warp  may  be  about  No.  S7's,  and  that  for  the  wefU 
23's  or  24's. 

S.  For  aluming  that  quantity,  take  10  pounds  of  saturated  alum,  free  from  iron  (see 
Mordant)  ;  divide  this  into  two  portions ;  dissolve  the  first  by  itself  in  hot  water,  so 
as  to  form  a  solution,  of  spec.  grav.  1^  Baumd.  llie  second  portion  is  to  be  reserved 
for  the  galling  bath. 

3.  Gatting,  is  given  with  about  80  pounds  of  oak  bark  finely  ground.  This  bark  may 
serve  for  two  quantities,  if  it  be  applied  a  little  longer  the  second  time. 
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4.  Take  SO  pounds  of  fresh  daked  quicklime^  and  form  with  it  a  large  bath  of  lii 
water. 

5.  NUro'Muriate  of  tin.  For  the  last  bath,  10  or  IS  pounds  of  solution  of  tin  are  uwd, 
which  is  prepared  as  follows : 

Take  10  pounds  of  strong  nitric  acid,  and  dilute  with  pure  water  till  its  specific 
gravity  be  26^  B.  DissoWe  in  it  4633  grains  (10^  os.  avoird.)  of  aal  ammoniac,  and 
3  ox.  of  nitre.  Into  this  solvent,  contained  in  a  bottle  set  in  cold  water,  introduce  suc- 
cessively, in  very  small  portions,  38  ounces  of  grain-tin  granulated.  This  solution,  when 
made,  must  be  kept  in  a  well  stoppered  bottle. 

Three  coppers  are  required,  one  round,  about  five  feet  in  diameter,  and  39  inches  deep, 
for  scouring  the  cotton ;  two  rectangular  coppers  tinned  inside,  each  5  feet  long,  and  20 
inches  deep.  Two  boxes  or  cisterns  of  white  wood  are  to  be  provided,  the  one  for  the 
lime-water  bath,  and  the  other  for  the  solution  of  tin,  each  about  7  feet  long,  32  inches 
wide,  and  14  inches  deep ;  they  are  set  upon  a  platform  38  inches  high.  In  the  middle 
between  these  two  chests,  a  plank  is  fixed,  mounted  with  twenty-two  pegs  for  wringing 
the  hanks  upon,  as  they  are  taken  out  of  the  bath. 

6.  Ahtming,  After  the  cotton  yam  has  been  scoured  with  water,  in  the  round  copper, 
by  being  boiled  in  successive  portions  of  100  pounds,  it  must  be  winced  in  one  of  the 
square  tinned  coppers,  containing  two  pounds  of  alum  dissolved  in  96  gallons  of  water, 
at  a  temperature  of  165°  F.  It  is  to  be  then  drained  over  the  copper,  exposed  for  some 
time  upon  the  grass,  rinsed  in  clear  water,  and  wrung. 

7.  The  ffoUing,  Having  filled  four^fifUis  of  the  second  square  copper  with  water,  40 
pounds  of  ground  oak  bark  are  to  be  introduced,  tied  up  in  a  bag  of  open  canvass,  and 
boiled  for  two  hours.  The  hag  being  withdrawn,  the  cotton  yarn  is  to  be  winced  through 
the  boiling  tan  bath  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  While  the  yam  is  set  to  drain  above  the 
bath,  28  ounces  of  alum  are  to  be  dinolved  in  it,  and  the  yam  being  once  more  winced 
through  it  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  is  then  taken  out,  drained,  wrung,  and  exposed  to 
tlie  air.  It  has  now  acquired  a  deep  but  rather  dull  yellowish  colour,  and  is  ready 
without  washing  for  the  next  process.  Bablah  may  be  substituted  for  oak  bark  with 
advantage. 

8.  The  liming.  Into  the  cistern  filled  with  fresh  made  lime-water,  the  hanks  of  cotton 
yarn  suspended  upon  a  series  of  wooden  rods,  are  to  be  dipped  freely  three  times  in  rapid 
succession ;  then  each  hank  is  to  be  separately  moved  by  hand  through  the  lime  bath,  till 
the  desired  carmelite  shade  appear.  A  weak  soda  lye  may  be  used  instead  of  lime  water. 

9.  The  Mghtenhtg,  is  given  by  passing  the.  above  hanks,  after  squeeaing,  rinsinff,  and 
airing  them,  through  a  dilute  bath  of  solution  of  tin.  The  colour  thus  produced  is  said 
to  resemble  perfectly  the  nankin  of  China. 

Another  kind  of  nankin  colour  is  given  by  oxide  of  iron,  precipitated  upon  the  fibre 
of  the  cloth,  from  a  solution  of  the  sulphate,  by  a  solution  of  soda.     See  Cauco- 

PaiNTXMO. 

NAPHTHA,  or  ROCK-OIL  {HuiUpitrole,  Fr. ;  Stdnol,  Germ.);  the  Senecaoil  of 
North  America,  is  an  ethereous  or  volatile  oil,  which  is  generated  within  the  crust  of  the 
earth,  and  issues  in  many  different  localities.  Hie  colourless  kind,  called  naphtha, 
occurs  at  Baku,  near  the  Caspian  Sea,  where  the  vapours  which  it  exhales  are  kindled, 
and  the  flame  is  spplied  to  domestic  and  other  economical  purposes.  Wells  are  also 
dug  in  that  neighbourhood,  in  which  the  naphtha  is  collected.  Similar  petroleum  wells 
exist  in  the  territory  of  the  Birmans,  at  Tananghoung,  upon  the  river  Irawaddy,  80 
hours*  journey  north-east  of  Pegu,  where  no  less  than  520  such  springs  issue  from  a 
pale  blue  clay,  soaked  with  oiU  which  rests  upon  roofing  slate.  Under  the  slate  is  coal 
containing  much  pyrites.  Each  spring  yields  annually  173  casks  of  950  pounds  each. 
Petroleum  is  also  found  at  Amiano  in  the  duchy  of  Parma,  at  Saint  Zibio  in  the  grand 
duchy  of  Modena,  at  Neufchatel  in  Switserland,  at  Clermont  in  France,  upon  some 
points  of  the  bsnks  of  the  Iser,  at  Gabian,  a  villa||;e  near  Besi^res,  at  Tegemsee  in 
Bavaria,  at  Val  di  Noto  in  Sicily,  in  Zante,  Gallicu^  Wallachia,  Trinidad,  Barbadoea, 
the  United  Sutes,  Rangoon,  near  Ava,  &c  What  is  found  in  the  market  comes  mostly 
from  Trinidad.     The  city  of  Parma  is  lighted  with  naphtha. 

The  Persian  rock-oil  is  colourless,  limpid,  very  fluid,  of  a  peneirating  odour,  a  hot  taste, 
and  a  specific  gravity  of  0*753  ;  it  is  sud  to  boil  at  160^  F.  The  common  petroleum  has 
a  reddish-yellow  colour,  which  appears  blue  by  reflected  light,  is  transparent,  has  a  spec, 
grav.  of  0*836,  and  contains,  according  to  Unverdorben,  several  oils  of  different  degrees 
of  volatility,  a  little  oleine  and  stearine,  resin,  with  a  brown  indifferent  substance  held 
in  solution.  By  repeated  rectifications  its  density  may  be  reduced  to  0*758  at  60^  F. 
Native  naphtha,  of  specific  gravity  0*749,  is  said  by  some  to  boil  at  301^  F.  The  con- 
densed vapour  consists  of  85*05  carbon,  and  14-30  hydrogen. 

The  naphtha  procured  by  distilling  the  coal  oil  of  the  gas  works,  is  of  specific  gravity 
0*857,  boils  at  316^  F.,  and  consists  of,  carbon  83*04,  hydrogen  12*31,  and  oxygen 
4*65,  by  my  experiments. 

Rock-oil  is  very  inflammable ;  its  vapour  forms  with  oxygen  gas  a  mixture  which  vio^ 
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\eai\f  detonates,  mnd  pfoduees  water  and  eaibonie  acid  gaa.  It  does  not  unite  with  water« 
but  it  imparts  a  peculiar  smell  and  taste  to  it;  it  combines  in  all  proportions  with  strong 
alcohol,  with  ether  and  oils,  both  essential  and  unctuous;  it  dissolves  sulphur,  phosphorus, 
iodine,  camphor,  most  of  the  resins,  wax,  fets,  and  softens  caoutchouc  into  a  glairy 
Tarnish.  "When  adulterated  with  oil  of  turpentine,  it  becomes  thick  and  reddish  brown, 
en  being  agitated  in  contact  with  strong  sulphuric  acid.  A  very  fine  black  pigment 
nay  be  prepared  from  the  soot  of  petroleum  lamps. 

NAPHTHA  AND  ITS  USEa^IiTthe  Fharm.  JSmraa/ for  July,  1848,  a  notice 
was  inserted  about  the  Curative  virtue  of  mineral  naphtha  in  Asiatic  cholera,  as  rerified 
by  Dr.  Andreosky,  physician  to  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Russian  army  in  Circes'* 
sia.  The  naphthis  there  employed  has  been  long  known  as  the  produce  of  springs  on  the 
north-weftt  cosst  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  not  iu  from  the  town  of  Derbend,  near  the  Oulf  of 
Baku,  which  was  incorrectly  printed  Beker.  It  is  surprising  that  in  the  instructions  of 
tbe  Petersburg  police  board  Just  published,  as  to  the  proper  precautions  and  best  remedies 
against  cholera,  then  beginning  its  ravages  in  that  capital,  no  allusion  whatever  was 
made  to  naphtha,  or  to  Dr.  Andreosky*s  testimony  in  its  fovour.  Are  we  hence  to  infer 
that  the  preceding  recommendation  of  that  substance  is  apocryphal,  or  that  it  has  since 
lost  all  credit  with  the  Russian  Acuity,  by  whom  the  pcdice  bulletin  was  prepared  ? 

The  soil  near  Derbent,  from  which  the  naphtha  oozes  into  wells  about  tliirty  inches 
deep,  is  a  clay  marl,  which  is  thoroughly  soaked  with  that  fluid.  It  .has  a  pale  yellow 
.colour,  like  that  of  Amiano  near  Parma,  in  Italy,  but  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0*853, 
while  that  of  Amiano  is  only  0*836.  Their  boiling  point  is  about  305^  Fahr.  Sub* 
mitted  to  distillation,  it  affords  a  colouriess  fiuid  of  spec,  grav,  0*728,  which  boils  at 
about  176^  Fahr.,  but  has  acquired  an  empyreumatic  odour,  very  different  from  that  of 
the  native  product.  Barbadoes  tar  of  the  best  kind  differs  from  these  naphthas  only  in 
containing  a  little  more  bitumen,  but  it  is  equally  fragrant.  When  distilled  it  yields  a 
similar  lighter  naphtha,  but  likewise  empyreumatic.  The  native  substances  are  com- 
posed of  6  atoms  of  carbon  and  6  atoms  of  hydrogen ;  or  in  100  parts,  of  86  and  14,  by 
JIess*s  analysis. 

Mineral  petroleum  seems  to  be  very  different  in  constitution  and  qualities  from  th& 
fetid,  fiu^itious  tar,  derived  from  the  igneous  decomposition  of  pit-coal.  The  latter, 
according  to  Mr.  Mansfield,  is  resolvable  into  six  different  substances,  which  he  names 
alliole,  benzole^  loluoU,  camphoU^  mortuoU,  and  nitro^hetude,  I  do  not  believe  that  a  series 
<tf  similar  bodies  can  be  extra^ed  from  native  bituihen  or  petroleum.  Indeed,  he  himself 
informed  me  that  the  fiuid  bitumen  at  one  time  pumped  up  abundantly  from  the 
Redding  coal  mines  in  Derbyshire,  of  which  1  furnished  him  with  a  specimen,  afford 
-no  such  distinction  of  producta,  a  result  in  accordance  with  my  own  experience.  Those 
differences  between  the  natural  and  fitetitlous  petroleums  lead  me  to  conclude  that  the 
former  are  not  the  result  of  igneous  action,  but  of  that  of  water  upon  carbonaceous  matter 
in  the  mineral  straa.  In  confirmation  of  which  view  it  may  be  observed,  that  not  only 
in  the  above-named  localities,  but  also  at  Monte  Ciaro  near  Piaoenza,  at  the  Lake  of 
Tegern  in  Bavaria,  near  Neufchatel  in  Switzerland,  in  the  Department  of  the  A  in  in 
France,  &c.,  the  bitumen  is  accompanied  with  a  copious  fiowof  water,  on  which  it  floats, 
and  from  which  it  is  skimmed. 

Petroleum  of  various  shades,  from  the  green  of  the  Barbadoes  springs  to  the  pale 
yelk>w  of  Amiano,  has  been  long  known  to  possess  certain  medicmal  properties.  The 
rock-oil  of  Barbadoes,  or  as  it  has  been  vulgarly  but  improperly  called,  Barbadoes-ter, 
has  been  found  an  useful  stinuilant  to  torpid  bowels,  promoting  in  such  a  temperament 
-the  alvine  discharge.  Ita  chief  value,  however,  is  as  an  external  remedy  in  a  variety  of 
cutaneous  afl&ctions.  But  petroleum,  either  by  itself,  or  combined  with  any  of  ita  sol- 
vent essentisl  oils  or  spirits,  would  in  general  act  rather  as  an  irritant  and  rubefacient 
upon  the  skin  in  such  cases,  than  as  a  purifying,  cleansing,  and  soothing  application.  In 
this  dilemma,  the  idea  occurred  of  incorporating  the  green  rock-oil  with  fine  curd  soap. 
Thus  a  truly  balsamic  compound  has  been  obtained.  When  the  soap,  used  with  water 
in  the  usual  way,  has  cleared  out  the  cutaneous  pores,  a  film  of  the  petroleum  is  deposited 
in  them,  poweifully  remedial  in  many  of  the  morbid  affections  of  the  skin.  Such  pe- 
trolized  soap  has  .been  found  to  be  quite  a  specific  in  the  prickly  heat  of  tropical  regions, 
and  of  equal  efficacy  in  the  fiery  eruptions  incident  to  many  persons  in  temperate  cli- 
mates. Hitherto,  no  method  had  lieen  devised  for  mollifying'  eflieaciously  the  s3ka- 
lintty  of  soap,  which  being,  as  in  the  best  white  curd  article,  a  definite  saline  compound 
of  stearic  acid,  and  soda  in  ita  most  caustic  condition  to  the  extent  of  six  per  eent, 
cannot  &il  to  excoriate  delicate  skins.  By  the  present  happy  invention,  each  particle 
of  that  salt  is  enveloped  vrith  a  film  of  balsam,  which  mitigates  ita  irritant,  without  in- 
terfering  with  ita  detergent  quality.  Hence  we, may  account  .or  the  preference  gives 
to  the  petroline  soap  by  all  who  habitually  use  it  at  the  toilet-table. — Pkarmu  Jovnt, 
vol.  viii.  No.  9. 

NAPHTHALINE,  k  a  peculiar  white  crystallizable  sttbstancey  which   may  b« 
Vou  II.  a  L 
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extracted  by  diitiUstion  from  eoal  tar.  It  has  a  pungent  aromatie  niicU  and  imie,  an<f 
a  tpeeiBc  gravity  of  1 048.  It  it  a  solid  bicarburet  of  hydrogen,  consisting,  by  my  ezpcri- 
meuts,  of  92*9  of  cartwn,  and  7*1  of  hydrogen.     It  has  not  been  applied  to  any  use. 

NAPLES  YELLOW  (Jbtms  mimSral,  Fr.  $  NtapdgM,  Germ.);  is  a  fine  yelloir 
pigment,  called  gwUoUnot  in  Italy,  where  it  has  been  long  prepared  by  a  secret  process  i 
for  few  of  the  recipes  which  have  been  published  produce  a  good  colour.  It  is  employed 
not  only  in  oil  painting,  but  also  for  porcelain  sind  enamel  It  haa  a  fresh,  brilliant^ 
rich  hue,  but  is  apt  to  be  very  unequal  in  different  samples. 

The  following  prescription  has  been  confidently  recommended.     Twelve  parts  of  me- 
tallic antimony  are  to  be  calcined  in  a  rcverberatory  furnace,  along  with  eight  parts  of 
red  lead,  and  four  parts  of  oxide  of  sine.  These  mixed  oxides  being  well  rubbed  together 
'  are  to  be  fused ;  and  the  fused  maas   is  to  be  triturated   and  elutriated   into  a  fine 
powder.     Chromate  of  lead  has  in  a  great  measure  superseded  Naples  yellow. 

NATRON,  is  the  name  of  the  native  sesquicarbonate  of  soda,  which  occurs  in  Egypt, 
in  the  west  of  the  Delta ;  also  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fessan,  in  the  province  of  Sukena 
in  Northern  Africa^  where  it  exists  under  the  name  of  TVono,  crystalHied  along  with 
sulphate  of  soda;  near  Smyrna,  in  Tartary,  Siberia,  Hungary,  Hindostan,  and  Mexico. 
In  the  last  country,  there  are  several  natron  lakes,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Zucatecas,  as 
well  as  in  many  other  provinces.  In  Columbia,  48  miles  from  Merida,  native  mineral 
natron  is  dug  up  from  the  bottom  of  lakes,  in  large  quantities,  under  the  name  of  Urao, 

According  to  Laugier,  the  Egyptian  natron  consists  of  carbonate  of  soda  SS'44, 
sulphate  of  soda  18*35,  muriate  of  soda  38 '64,  water  14*0,  insoluble  matter  6*01 
Trona  is  composed  of  carbonate  of  soda  65 '75,  sulphate  of  soda  7*65,  muriate  of  sod* 
2*63,  water  34,  insoluble  matter  I.  The  sesquicarbonate  nuiy  be  artificially  prepared  by 
boiling  for  a  short  time  a  solution  of  the  bicarbonate.     See  NiraATS  or  Soda. 

NEALING.     See  Aknbaukg. 

NEB-NEB,  is  the  East  Indian  name  of  Bablah. 

NEEDLE  MANUFACTURE.  When  we  consider  the  simplicity,  smallncss,  ani 
moderate  price  of  a  needle,  we  would  be  naturally  led  to  suppose  that  this  little  instru* 
ment  requires  neither  much  labour  nor  complicated  manipulations  in  its  construction;  but 
when  we  learn  that  every  sewing  needle,  however  inconsiderable  its  sise,  passes  through 
the  hands  of  120  different  operatives^  before  it  is  ready  for  sale,  we  cannot  fiiil  to  be 
surprised. 

The  best  steel,  reduced  by  a  wire-drawing  machine  to  the  suitable  diameter,  is 
the  material  of  which  needles  are  formed.  It  is  brought  in  bundles  to  the  needle  Vic- 
tory, and  carefully  examined.  For  this  purpose,  the  ends  of  a  few  wires  in  each  bundle 
are  cut  off,  ignited,  and  hardened  by  plunging  them  into  cold  water.  They  are  now 
snapped  between  the  fingers,  in  order  to  judge  of  their  quality  ;  the  bundles  belonging 
to  the  most  brittle  wires  are  set  aside,  to  be  employed  in  making  a  peculiar  kind  St 
needles. 

After  the  quality  of  the  steel  wire  has  been  properly  ascertained,  it  is  calibred  by  means 
of  a  gauge,  to  see  if  it  be  equally  thick  and  round  throughout,  for  which  purpose  merely 
some  of  the  coils  of  the  bundle  of  wires  are  tried.  Those  that  are  too  thick  are  returned 
to  the  wire-drawer,  or  set  apart  for  another  sise  of  needles. 

The  first  operation,  properly  speaking,  of  the  needle  fiictory,  is  unwinding  the  bundles 
of  wires.  With  this  view  the  operative  places  the  coil  upon  a  somewhat  conical  reel. 
Jig.  999.,  whereon  he  may  fix  it  at  a  height  proportioned  to  its  diameter.  The  wire  is 
wound  off  upon  a  wheel  a,  formed  of  eight  equal  arms,  placed  at  equal  distances  round 
a  nave,  which  b  supported  by  a  polished  round  axle  of  iron,  made  fest  to  a  strong 
upright  c,  fixed  to  the  floor  of  the  workshop.  Each  of  the  arms  is  54  inches  long ;  and 
one  of  tliem  d,  consists  of  two  parts;  of  an  upper  part,  which  bears  the  cross  bv  a,  to 
which  the  wire  is  applied ;  and  of  an  under  part,  connected  with  the  nave,  llie  part 
■  slides  in  a  slot  in  the  fixed  part  p,  and  is  made  fiut  to  it  by  a  peg  at  a  proper  height 
for  placing  the  ends  of  all  the  spokes  in  the  circumference  of  a  circle.  This  arrange- 
ment is  necessary,  to  permit  the  wire  to  be  readily  Uken  off  the  reel,  after  being  wound 
tight  round  ita  eight  branch^  The  peg  is  then  removed,  the  branch  pushed  down, 
and  the  coil  of  wire  released.  JFt^.  993.  shows  the  wheel  in  profile.  It  is  driven  by 
the  winch-handle  o. 

The  new  made  coil  is  out  in  two  pomU  diametrically  opposite,  either  by  hand  shears, 
of  which  one  of  the  branches  is  fixed  in  a  block  by  a  bolt  and  a  nut,  as  shown  ittjig,  994., 
or  by  means  of  the  mechanical  shears,  represented  in  ftg,  995.  The  crank  ▲  is  moved  by 
a  hydraulic  wheel,  or  steam  power,  and  rises  and  falls  alternately.  The  extremity  of 
tiiis  crank  enters  into  a  mortise  cut  in  the  arm  b  of  a  bent  lever  a  o  c,  and  is  made  fiist 
to  it  by  a  bolt  An  iron  rod  d  r,  hinged  at  one  of  its  extremities  to  the  end  of  the  arm 
c,  and  at  the  other  to  the  tail  of  the  shears  or  chisel  x,  forces  it  to  open  and  shut  alter* 
nately.  The  operative  placed  upon  the  floor  under  r  presents  the  coil  to  the  action  of  the 
shears,  which  out  it  into  two  bundles,  composed  each  of  80  at  100  wiiot^  upwards  of  B 
feet  long.    The  chisel  strikes  21  blows  in  the  minute. 
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Tliese  bundles  are  afterwards  cut  with  tlie  same  shears  hito  the  desired  needle  length^ 
these  being  regulated  by  the  diameter.  For  this  purpose  the  wires  are  put  into  a  semi, 
cylinder  of  the  proper  length,  with  their  ends  at  the  bottom  of  it,  and  arc  all  cut  across 
by  this  gauge.  The  wires,  thus  cut,  are  deposited  into  a  box  placed  alongside  of  tlio 
workman. 

Two  successive  incisions  are  required  to  cut  100  wires,  the  third  is  lost ;  hence  the 
shears*  striking  21  blows  in  a  minute,  cut  in  10  hours  fully  400,000  ends  of  steel 
wire,  which  produce  more  than  800,000  needles.  The  wires  thus  cut  are  more  or  less 
bent,  and  require  to  be  straightened.  This  operation  is  executed  with  great  prompti- 
tude, by  means  of  an  appropriate  instrument.  lu  two  strong  iron  rings  a  B,Jiff.  996.» 
of  which  one  is  shown  in  front  view  at  c,  5000  or  6000  wires,  closely  packed  together,  are 
put ;  and  the  bundle  is  placed  upon  a  flat  smooth  bench  l  h,  Jiff  999.,  covered  with  a 
cast-iron  plate  d  e,  in  which  there  are  two  grooves  of  sufficient  depth  for  receiving  the 
two  ring  bundles  of  wire,  or  two  openings  like  the  rule  r,  /iff,  999.,  upon  which  is  placed 
the  open  iron  rule  r,  shown  in  front  in  Jiff,  998.  upon  a  greater  scale.  The  two  rings 
must  be  carefully  set  in  the  intervals  of  the  rule.  By  making  this  rule  come  and  go 
five  or  six  times  with  such  pressure  upon  the  bundles  of  wires  as  causes  it  to  turn  upoo 
lis  axis,  all  the  wires  are  straightened  almost  instantaneously. 

Tlic  construction  of  the  mschine,  represented  in^^.  999«,  may  require  explanation. 
It  consists  of  a  frame  in  the  form  of  a  table,  of  which  l  m  is  the  top ;  the  cast- 
iron  plate  D  s  M  inserted  solidly  into  it.  Above  the  table,  seen  in^.  997.  In  plan, 
there  are  two  uprights  c  h,  to  support  the  cross  bar  a  a,  which  is  held  in  forks  cut  out 

in  the  top  of  each  of  the  two  uprights.  This 
cross  bar  a  a  enters  tightly  into  a  mortise  cut  in 
the  swing  piece  k,  at  the  point  m,  where  it  is  fixed 
by  a  strong  pin,  so  that  the  horixontal  traverse 
communicated  to  the  cross  bar  a  a  affects  at  the 
]  ^  same  time  tlie  swing  piece  k.  At  the  bottom  of 
this  piece  is  fixed,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  the  open 
rule  r,  seen  upon  a  greater  scale  in  Jiff,  998. 

When  the  workman  wishes  to  introduce  tho 
bundle  b,  he  raises,  by  means  of  two  chains  i,  r. 
Jiff,  999.,  and  the  lever  o  o,  the  swing  piece  and 
the  cross  bar.  For  this  purpose  he  draws  down  the 
chain  i ;  and  when  he  has  placed  the  bundle 
properly,  so  that  the  two  rings  enter  into  the  groove 
B  litjiff.  997.,  he  allows  the  swing  piece  to  fkU  back, 
so  that  the  same  rings  enter  the  open  clefts  of  the 
rule  F ;  he  then  seiaes  one  of  the  projecting  arms 
of  the  cross  bar  a,  alternately  pulling  and  pushing 
it  in  the  horiaontal  direction,  whereby  he  effects,  as 
already  stated,  the  straightening  of  the  wires. 

The  wires  are  now  taken  to  the  pointing-tools, 
which    usually  consist  of   about  SO  grindstones 
arranged  in  two  rows,  driven  by  a  water-wheel, 
2L2 
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Each  ttone  Is  about  1 8  inehet  In  diameter,  and  4  inches  thick.  As  they  retoivc  with  great 
▼elocity  and  are  liable  to  fly  in  pieces,  they  are  partially  encased  by  iron  plates,  having  a 
proper  slit  in  them  to  admit  of  the  application  of  the  wires.     The  workman  seated  in  front 

ggg  J 1  of  the  grindstone,  seiaes  50  or  60  wires 

^  I  I    \^^      between  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  his 

1        ~  y         '  ""right  hand,  and  directs  one  end  of  the 

^N^  t —  I   j^       bundle  to  the  stone.     By  means  of  a  bit  of 

stout    leather  called   a    thumb- piece,   of 
1000  which  ▲,  ^^.1000.,  represents  the  profile, 

and  a  the  plan,  the  workman  presses  tlie 
B  wires,  and  turns  them  about  with  his  fore-  * 
finger,  giving  thcro  such  a  rotatory  mo- 
tion as  to  make  their  points  conicaL  This 
operatiout  which  is  called  umgkimg  down, 
is  dry  grinding;  because,  if  water  were  ' 
made  use  of,  the  points  of  the  needles  would  be  rapidly  rust^  It  has  been  observed 
long  sgo,  that  the  siliceous  and  steel  dust  thrown  off  by  the  stones,  was  injurious  to 
the  eyes  and  lungs  of  the  grinders ;  and  many  methods  have  been  proposed  for  pre- 
venting its  bad  effects.  The  machine  invented  for  this  purpose  by  Mr.  Prior,  for  which 
the  Society  of  Arts  voted  a  premium,  deserves  to  be  generally  known. 

A  A,  /f^.  1001.,  is  the  fly-wheel  of  an  ordinary  latlie,  round  which  the  endless  cord  a  a 
passes,  and  embraces  the  pulley  c,  mounted  upon  the  axle  of  the  grindstone  d.  The  fly- 
wheel is  supported  by  a  strong  frame  a  i,  and  may  be  turned  by  a  winch-handle,  as  usual, 
or  by  mechanical  power.  In  the  needle  factories,  the  pointing-sliops  are  in  general 
very  large,  and  contain  several  grindstones  running  on  the  same  long  horizontal  shaft, 
placed  near  the  floor  of  the  apartment,  and  driven  by  water  or  steam  power.  One  of 
the  extremities  of  the  shaft  of  the  wheel  a  has  a  kneed  or  bent  winch  r,  which  by  means 
of  an  intermediate  crank  c  o,  sets  in  action  a  double  bellows  h  i,  with  a  continuous  blast, 
consisting  of  the  air  feeder  h  below,  and  the  air  regulator  i  above.  The  first  is  com- 
posed  of  two  flaps,  one  of  them  a  a,  being  fast  and  attached  to  the  floor,  and  the  otlier 
€  e,  moving  with  a  hinge-joint ;  both  being  joined  by  strong  leather  nailed  to  their 
edges.  This  flap  has  a  tail  g,  of  which  the  end  is  forked  to  receive  the  end  of  the 
crank  o.  Both  flaps  are  perforated  with  openings  furnished  with  valves  for  the 
admission  of  the  air,  which  is  thence  driven  into  a  horizontal  pipe  a,  placed  beneath 
the  floor  of  the  workshop,  and  may  be  afterwards  directed  in  an  uninterrupted  blast 
upon  the  grindstone,  by  means  of  the  tin  tubes  moo,  which  embrace  it,  and  have 
longitudinal  slits  in  them.  A  brass  socket  is  supposed  to  be  fixed  upon  the  ground ; 
it  communicates  with  the  pipe  a,  by  means  of  a  small  copper  tube,  into  which  one  off 
the  extremities  of  the  pipe  ir  is  fitted  ;  the  other  is  supported  by  the  point  of  a  screw  q, 
and  moves  round  it  as  a  pivot,  so  as  to  allow  the  two  upright  branches  o  o,  to  be  placed 
at  the  same  distance  ft-om  the  grindstone.  These  branches  are  soldered  to  the  hori^ 
zontal  pipe  k,  and  connected  at  their  top  by  the  tube  r. 

The  wind  which  escapes  through  the  sliu  of  these  pipes  blows  upon  the  grindstone, 
and  carries  off  its  du^  into  a  conduit  a,/^.  1001.,  which  may  be  extended  to  s,  bcyoncf 
the  wall  of  the  buildings  or  bent  at  right  angles,  as  at  t,  to  receive  the  conduits  of  the 
other  grindstones  of  the  fiictory. 


\m\ 


A  safety  valve  j,  pUured  in  an  orifice  formed  in  the  regulator  flap  i,  is  kept  shut  by  a 
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spiral  spring  of  strong  iron  wire.  It  opens  to  allow  the  superfluous  air  to  escape,  when, 
by  the  rising  of  the  bellows,  the  tail  l  presses  upon  a  small  piece  of  wood,  and  thereby 
prevents  their  being  injured. 

The  wires  thus  pointed  at  both  ends  are  transferred  to  the  flrst  worlcshop,  and  cut  in 
two,  to  form  two  needles,  so  that  all  of  one  quality  may  be  of  equal  length.  For  each 
sort  a  small  instrument,  jS^.loOS^is  employed,  being  a  copper  plate  nearly  square,  having 
a  turned  up  edge  only  upon  two  of  its  sides :  the  one  of  which  is  intend^  to  receive 
all  the  points,  and  the  other  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  shears.  In  this  small  tool  a 
certain  number  of  wires  are  put  with  their  points  in  contact  with  the  border,  and  they 
are  cut  together  flush  with  tiie  plate  by  means  of  the  shears,/^.  994.,  which  are  moved 
by  the  knee  of  the  workman.  The  remainder  of  the  wires  are  then  laid  upon  the  same 
copper  or  brass  tool,  and  are  cut  also  even ;  there  being  a  trifling  waste  in  this  operation. 
The  pieces  of  wire  out  of  which  two  needles  are  formed  are  always  left  a  little  too  long, 
as  the  pointer  can  never  hit  exact  uniformity,  in  his  work.  , 

These  pointed  wires  are  laid  parallel  to  each  other  in  little  wooden  boxes,  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  head-flattener.  This  workman,  seated  at  a  table  with  a  block  of  steel 
before  him,  about  3  inches  cube^  seizes  in  his  left  hand  20  or  25  needles,  between  his 
flnger  and  thumb,  spreading  them  out  like  a  fan,  with  the  points  under  the  thumb,  and 
the  heads  projecting ;  he  lays  these  heads  upon  the  steel  block,  and  with  a  small  flat- 
faced  hammer  strikes  successive  blows  upon  all  the  heads,  so  as  to  flatten  each  in  an 
instant.     He  then  arranges  them  in  a  box  with  the  points  turned  the  same  way. 

The  flatted  heads  have  become  hardened  by  the  blow  of  the  hammer ;  when  annealed 
by  heating  and  slow  cooling,  they  are  handed  to  the  pttreer.  This  is  commonly  a 
child,  who  laying  the  head  upon  a  block  of  steel,  and  applying  the  point  of  a  small  punch 
to  it,  pierces  the  eye  with  a  smart  tap  of  a  hammer,  applied  first  upon  the  obe  side,  and 
then  exactly  opposite  upon  the  other. 

Another  child  trims  the  eyes,  which  he  does  by  laying  Ae  needle  upon  a  lump  of 
lead,  and  driving  a  proper  punch  through  its  eye ;  then  laying  it  sidewise  upon  a  flat 
piece  of  steel,  with  the  punch  sticking  in  it,  he  gives  it  a  tap  on  each  side  with  bis  ham- 
mer, and  causes  the  eye  to  take  the  shape  of  the  punch.  The  operation  of  piercing  and 
trimming  the  eyes  is  performed  by  clever  children  with  astonbhing  rapidity  ;  who  be- 
come so  dexterous  as  to  pierce  with  their  punch  a  human  hair,  and  thread  it  with 
another,  for  the  amusement  of  visitors. 
•  The  next  operative  makes  the  groove  at  the  eye,  and  rounds  the  head.  He  fixes  the 
needle  in  pincers,  fig.  1003.,  so  that  the  eye  corresponds  to  their  flat  sidet  he  then  rests 
the  head  of  the  needle  in  an  angular  groove,  cut  in  a  piece  of  hard  wood  fixed  in  a  vice, 
with  the  eye  in  an  upright  position.  He  now  forms  the  groove  with  a  single  stroke  of 
a  small  file,  dexterously  applied,  first  to  the  one  side  of  the  needle,  and  then  to  the 
other.  He  next  rounds  and  sn^oths  the  head  with  a  small  flat  file.  Having  finished, 
he  opens  the  pincers,  throws  the  needle  upon  the  bench,  and  puts  another  in  its  place. 
A  still  more  expeditious  method  of  making  the  grooves  and  finishing  the  heads  has 
been  long  used  in  most  English  fiictories.  A  small  ram  is  so  mounted  as  to  be  made  to 
rise  and  fall  by  a  pedal  lever,  so  that  the  child  works  the  tool  with  his  foot ;  in  the 
same  way  as  the  heads  of  pins  are  fixed.  A  small  die  of  tempered  steel  bears  the  form 
of  the  one  channel  or  groove,  another  similar  die  that  of  the  other,  both  being  in 
relief;  these  being  worked  by  the  lever  pedal,  finish  tho^rooving  of  the  eye  at  a  single 
blow,  by  striking  against  each  other,  with  the  head  of  the  needle  between  them. 

The  whole  of  the  needles  thus  prepared  are  thrown  pell-mell  into  a  sort  of  drawer  or 
box,  in  which  they  are  by  a  few  dbxtrous  jerks  of  the  workman's  hand  made  to  arrange 
themselves  parallel  to  each  other. 

The  needles  are  now  ready  for  the  tempering ;  for  which  purpose  they  are  weighed 
out  in  quantities  of  about  30  pounds,  which  contain  from  250,000  to  500,000  needles, 
and  are  carried  in  boxes  to  the  tempertr.  He  arranges  these  upon  sheet-iron  plates, 
about  10  inches  long,  and  5  inches  broad,  having  borders  only  upon  the  two  longer 
sides.-  These  plates  are  heated  in  a  proper  furnace  to  bright  redness  for  the  larger 
needles,  and  to  a  less  intense  degree  for  the  smaller ;  they  are  taken  out,  and  inverted 
smartly  over  a  cistern  of  water,  so  that  all  the  needles  may  be  immersed  at  the  same 
moment,  yet  distinct  from  one  another.  The  water  being  run  off  from  the  cistern, 
the  needles  are  removed,  and  arranged  by  agitation  (in  a  box,  as  above  described. 
Instead  of  heating  the  needles  in  a  furnace,  some  manufacturers  heat  them  by  means  of 
a  bath  of  melted  lead  in  a  state  of  ignition. 

After  being  suddenly  plunged  in  the  cold  water,  they  are  very  hard  and  excessively 
brittlew  The  following  mode  of  tempering  them  is  practised  at  Keustadt.  The  needles 
are  thrown  into  a  sort  of  frying-pan  along  with  a  quantity  of  grease.  The  pan  being 
placed  on  the  fire,  the  fiitty  matter  soon  inflames,  and  is  allowed  to  bum  out ;  the 
needles  are  now  found  to  be  sufficiently  well  tempered.  They  must,  however,  be 
re-a4justed  upon  the  tteel  anvil,  because  many  of  them  get  twisted  in  the  hardening  and 
tempering. 
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/WMAiny  is  tb^  longest,  and  not  tlw  least  expcnslT*  procesi  in  the  needle  BMUHufiwtuf^ 
This  is  done  upon  bundles  conuining  500,000  needles ;  and  the  same  machine  under 
the  guidance  of  one  man,  polishes  from  SO  to  SO  bundles  at  a  time;  cither  by  water  or 
•team  power.  The  needles  are  rolled  up  in  canfas  along  with  some  quartsose  sand 
interstrati6ed  between  tlieir  layers,  and  the  mixture  b  besmeared  with  rape-seed  oil, 
F^.lOOi.  reprasenU  one  of  the  rolls  or  packeto  of  needles  IS  inches  hmg,  strongly 
bound  with  cords.  These  packets  are  exposed  to  the  to-«nd-lro  pressure  of  wooden 
tables,  by  which  they  are  rolled  about,  with  the  effeet  of  causing  erery  needle  ir 
the  bundle  to  rub  against  iu  lellow,  and  against  the  siliceous  matter,  or  emery,  encloses 
in  the  bag.  Fif.  1005  represenU  an  improTcd  table  for  polishing  the  needles  by  attri- 
tion-bags. The  lower  table  m  m  is  moTcable,  whereas  in  the  old  constructions  it  waa 
fixed;  the  taUe  c  hat  merely  a  vertical  motion,  of  prewure  upon  the  bundles^  wfaereaa 
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formerly  it  had  both  a  vertical  and  horixontat  motion.  Several  bundles  may  obviously 
be  polished  at  once  in  the  present  madiine.  The  table  x  x  may  be  of  any  length  that 
is  required,  and  from  24  to  27  inches  broad  ;  rcstins  upon  the  wooden  rollers  a,  a,  a, 
placed  at  suitable  distances,  it  receives  a  horizontal  motion,  either  by  hand  or  other 
convenient  power ;  the  packets  of  needles  a,  a,  a,  are  laid  upon  it,  and  over  them  the 
tables  c,  c,  c,  which  are  lifted  by  means  of  the  chains  9,  x,  x,  and  the  levers  l,  l,  i.>  in 
order  to  allow  the  needles  to  be  introduced  or  removed.  The  see-saw  motion  forces 
the  rouIeoMX  to  turn  upon  their  own  axes,  and  thereby  creates  such  attrition  among 
their  contents  as  to  polish  them.  The  workman  has  merely  to  distribute  these  rolls 
upon  the  table  m,  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  that  in  which  the  table  moves ;  and 
whenever  one  of  them  gets  displaced,  he  sets  it  right,  lifting  by  the  help  of  the  chaif 
the  loaded  table.  The  table  makes  about  SO  horizontal  double  vibrations  in  the 
minute ;  whereby  each  buncft,  running  over  24  inches  each  time,  passes  through  40 
feet  per  minute,  or  800  yards  in  the  hour. 
<*  Scouring  by  the  eoMk.  After  being  worked  during  1 8  or  20  hours  under  the  tables,  the 
needles  are  taken  out  of  the  packets,  and  put  into  wooden  bowls,  where  they  are  mixed 
with  sawdust  to  absorb  the  black  grease  upon  their  surfaces  They  are  next  introduced 
into  a  cask.  Jig,  1006.,  and  a  workman  seizing  the  winch  r,  turns  it  round  a  little ; 
he  now  puta  in  some  more  sawdust  at  the  door,  a,  b,  which  is  then  shut  by  the  clasps 
a  o,  and  continues  the  rotation  till  the  needles  be  quite  clean  and  clear  in  their  eyes  j. 
which  he  ascertains  by  taking  out  a  sample  of  them  from  time  to  time.  ^ 

ffinuowing^  is  the  next  process,  by  means  of  a  mechanical  ventilator  similar  to  that  by 
which  com  is  winnowed.  '  The  sawdust  is  blown  away,  and  the  grinding  powder  is 
separated  from  the  needles,  which  remain  apart  clean  and  bright 

The  needles  are  in  the  next  place  arranged  in  order,  by  being  shaken,  as  above  de- 
scribed, in  a  small  somewhat  concave  iron  tray.  After  being  thus  laid  parallel  to  each 
other,  they  are  shaken  up  against  the  end  of  the  tray,  and  accumulated  in  a  nearly  up- 
right position,  so  that  they  can  be  seized  in  a  heap  and  removed  in  a  body  upon  a  pallet 
kuifc,  with  the  help  of  the  forefinger. 

'llie  preceding  five  operations,  of  making  up  the  roukaux,  rolling  them  under  the 
tables,  scouring  the  needles  in  the  eask^  winnowing,  and  arranging  them,  are  repeated 
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ten  timei  in  taeoenion,  in  mannfiwturing  the  best  articles ;  the  only  Tariation  bebg  in 
the  first  processL  Originally  the  bundles  of  needles  are  formed  with  alternate  layers  of 
siliceous  sehistus  and  needles ;  but  after  the  seyenth  time»  bran  freed  from  flour  by  sift- 
ing is  substituted  for  the  sehistus.  The  subsequent  four  processes  are,  howeyer,  repeated 
as  described.  It  has  been  found  in  England,  that  emery  powder  mixed  with  quarts  and 
mica  or  pounded  granite,  is  preferable  to  cTcry  thing  else  for  polishing  needles  at  first  by 
attrition  in  the  bags ;  at  the  second  and  following  operations,  emery  mixed  with  olive  oU 
is  used,  up  to  the  eighth  and  ninth,  for  which  putty  or  oxide  of  tin  with  oil  is  substi- 
tuted for  the  emery ;  at  the  tenth  the  putty  is  used  with  rery  little  oil ;  and  lastly  bran 
is  employed  to  give  a  finish.  In  this  mode  of  operating,  the  needles  are  seowred  in  the 
eopper  cask  shown  in  elemtion  in /^.  1007., and  in  section  injf^.  1008.,  The  inner  stir- 
fooe  of  this  cask  is  studded  with  points  to  increase  the  friction  among  the  needles ;  and 
a  quantity  of  hot  soap  suds  is  repeatedly  introduced  to  wash  them  clean.  The  cask  roust 
be  slowly  turned  upon  its  axia^  for  fear  of  injuring  the  masi  of  needles  which  it  contains. 


They  are  finally  dried  in  the  wooden  cask  by  attrition  with  sawdust ;  then  wiped  indi» 
vidually  with  a  linen  rag  or  soft  leather ;  when  the  damaged  ones  are  thrown  aside. 

Sorting  of  the  needk$.  This  operation  is  performed  in  a  dry  upper  chamber,  kept  freo 
from  damp  by  proper  stoves.  Here  all  the  points  are  first  laid  the  same  way ;  and  the 
needles  are  then  picked  out  from  each  other  in  the  order  of  their  polish.  The  sorting  is 
effected  with  surprising  facility.  The  workman  places  SOOO  or  SOOO  needles  in  an  iron 
ring,  /S^.  1009., two  inches  in  diameter,  and  sets  all  their  heads  in  one  plane ;  then  on 
looking  carefully  at  their  points,  he  easily  recognises  the  broken  ones ;  and  by  means  of 
a  small  hook  fixed  in  a  wooden  handle.  Jiff,  1010.,  he  lays  old  of  the  broken  needle,  and 
turns  it  out  These  defective  needles  pass  into  the  hands  of  another  workman,  who 
points  them  anew  upon  a  grindstone,  and  they  form  articles  of  inferior  value.  The 
needles  which  have  got  bent  in  the  polishing  must  now  be  straightened.  The  whole 
are  finally  arranged  exactly  according  to  their  lengtlis  by  the  tact  of  the  finger  and 
thumb  of  the  sorter. 

The  needles  are  divided  into  quantities  for  packing  in  blue  papers,  by  putting  into  a 
small  balance  the  equivalent  weight  of  100  needles^  and  so  measuring  them  out  witliout 
the  trouble  of  counting  them  individually. 

The  hlmer  receives  these  packets,  and  taking  25  of  their  needles  at  a  time  between  the 
forefinger  and  thumb,  he  presses  their  points  against  a  very  small  hone-stone  of  compact 
micaceous  schist,  mounted  in  a  little  lathe,  as  shown  in/^.1011.,he  turns  them  briskly 
round,  giving  the  points  a  bluish  cast,  while  he  polishes  and  improves  them.  This 
partial  polish  is  in  the  direction  of  the  axis ;  that  of  the  rest  of  the  needles  is  transverse, 
which  distinguishes  the  boundaries  of  the  twa  llie  little  hone-stone  is  not  cylindrical, 
but  quadrangular,  so  that  it  strikes  successive  blows  with  iu  comers  upon  the  needles 
as  it  revolves,  producing  the  effect  of  filing  lengthwise.  Whenever  these  angles  seem  to 
be  blunted,  they  are  set  again  by  the  bluer. 

It  is  easy  to  distinguish  good  English  needles  from  spurious  imitations  ;  because 
the  former  have  their  axis  coincident  with  their  points^  which  is  readily  observed  by  turn- 
ing them  round  between  the  finger  and  thumb. 

The  construction  of  a  needle  requires,  as  already  stated,  about  120  operations;  but 
they  are  rapidly  and  uninterruptedly  successive.  A  child  can  trim  the  eyes  of  4000. 
needles  per  hour. 

When  we  survey  a  manufiusture  of  this  kind,  we  cannot  feil  to  observe,  that  the  diver- 
sity of  operations  which  the  needles  undergo  bears  the  impress  of  great  mechanical  re- 
finement In  the  arts,  to  divide  labour,  is  to  abridge  it;  to  multiply  operations,  is  to 
simpliiy  them ;  and  to  attach  an  operative  exclusively  to  one  process^  is  to  render  him 
much  more  economical  and  productive. 
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'NKROLI,  18  the  iume  given  by  perftiihen  to  Uie  essentul  oU  of  orange  floiren;  It 
18  procured  by  distillation  with  water,  in  the  same  way  as  most  other  volatUe  oils.  Since 
in  distilling  water  from  neroli»  an  aroma  is  obuined  different  from  that  of  the  orange- 
flower,  it  has  been  concluded  that  the  distilled  water  of  orange-flowers  owes  its  scent  to 
some  principle  different  from  an  essential  oil. 

NET  (FtVef,  re$mu,  Fr.;  Netz,  Germ.);  is  a  textile  flOiric  of  knotted  meshes,  for 
catching  fish,  and  other  purposes.  Each  mesh  should  be  so  secured  as  to  he  incapable  of 
enlargement  or  diminution.  The  French  goTcrnment  offered  in  1808  a  prise  of  10,000 
francs  to  the  person  who  should  invent  a  machine  for  making  nets  upon  automatic 
principles,  and  adjudged  it  to  M.  Buron,  who  presented  his  mechanical  invention  to  the 
Conaervatoire  det  ArU  et  Mitien,  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  thb  machine  has  ac* 
complished  the  object  in  view ;  for  no  esUblishment  was  ever  mounted  to  carry  it  into 
execution.  Nets  are  usually  made  by  the  fishermen  and  their  families  during  periods  of 
leisure.  The  formation  of  a  mesh  is  too  simple  a  matter  to  require  description  in  this 
Dictionary. 

NEUTRALIZATION,  is  the  state  produced  when  acid  and  alkaline  matters  are 
combined  in  such  proportions  that  neither  predominates,  as  evinced^  by  the  colour  of 
tincture  of  litmus  and  cabbage  remaining  unaffected  by  the  combination. 

NICARAGUA  WOOD,  is  the  wood  of  the  Geaalpinia  echinata,  a  tree  which  grows 
in  Niearaca.  It  is  used  with  solution  of  tin  as  a  mordant  to  dye  a  bright  but  fugitive 
red.     It  is  an  inferior  sort  of  Braxil  wood. 

NICKEL,  is  a  metal  rather  sparingly  found,  and  in  few  localities;  being  usually  as- 
sociated with  cobalt.  Native  nickel  occurs  at  Westerwald  in  the  Ersegebirge,  in  Bohe- 
mia, combined  with  arsenic,  under  the  significant  name  of  Kupfemickel ;  with  cobaltt 
iron,  and  copper,  as  Arsenic- nickd,  in  the  Hars;  at  Riechelsdorf  in  Hessia;  as  an  oxide, 
in  NiekdMchwartze  /  aA  a  sulphuret  of  nickel  ui  Htutrkiet ;  as  a  sulphuret  and  arseniate  of 
nickel  in  Nickdglanx  ;  and  with  sulphur  and  antimony  ui  Niekdapias  glanzerz  at  Siegen. 
Nickel  is  always  present  in  meteoric  stones*  Kupfernickel  occurs  in  numerous  external 
shapes;  as  reniform,  globular,  botroidal,  arborescent,  massive,  and  disseminated ;  fracture, 
coarse  or  fine  grained,  with  metallic  lustre ;  colour,  copper  red,  occasionally  brown  and 
gray  ;  in  silver  and  cobalt  veins,  in  gneiss,  sienite,  mica-slate,  kupfer-schicfer,  acoompap' 
nicd  by  speisse  cobalt,  native  silver,  quartz,  &c.  It  is  found  in  Westphalia  near  Olpe,  in 
Hessia  at  Riechelsdorf,  and  Biber,  in  Baden  ;  in  the  Saxon  Ersegebirge  near  Schnee- 
berg,  and  Freiberg;  in  Bohemia,  at  Joachimsdial ;  in  Thuriogia,  at  Saalfeld;  in  Steyer<^ 
mark  near  Schladming ;  in  Hungary,  France,  and  England. 

Since  the  manufacture  of  German  silver,  or  Aiyentane,  became  an  object  of  commercial- 
importance,  the  extraction  of  nickel  has  been  undertaken  upon  a  considerable  scale.  The 
eobalt  ores  are  its  most  fruitful  sources,  and  they  are  now  treated  by  the  method  of 
Wobler,  to  effect  the  separation  of  the  two  metals,  llie  arsenic  is  expelled  by  roasting^ 
the  powdered  apeiss  first  by  itself,  next  with  the  addition  of  charcoal  powder,  till  the  garlic 
smell  be  nO  longer  perceived.  The  residuum  is  to  be  mixed  with  three  parts  of  sulphur 
and  one  of  potash,  melted  in  a  crucible  with  a  gentle  heat,  and  the  product  being  edul- 
corated with  water,  leaves  a  powder  of  metallic  lustre,  which  is  A  sulphuret  of  nickel 
fi«c  from  arsenic ;  while  the  arsenic  associated  with  the  sulphur,  and  combined  with  the 
resulting  sulphuret  of  potassium,  remains  dissolved.  Should  any  arsenic  still  be  found 
in  the  sulphuret,  as  may  happen  if  the  first  roasting  heat  was  too  great,  the  above  pro- 
cess must  be  repeated.  The  sulphuret  must  be  finally  washed,  dissolved  in  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  nitric ;  the  metal  is  to  be  precipitated  by  a 
earbonated  alkali,  and  the  carbonate  reduced  with  charcoal. 

In  operating  upon  kupfemickel,  or  speiss,  in  which  nickel  predominates,  after  the  ar« 
senic,  iron,  and  copper  have  been  separated,  ammonia  is  to  be  digested  upon  the  mixed 
oxides  of  cobalt  and  nickel,  which  will  dissolve  them  into  a  blue  liquor.  This  being  di- 
luted with  distilled  water  deprived  of  its  air  by  boiling,  is  to  be  decomposed  by  caustic 
potash,  till  the  blue  colour  disappears,  when  the  whole  is  to  be  put  into  a  bottle  tightly 
stoppered,  and  set  aside  to  settle.  The  green  precipitate  of  oxide  of  nickel,  which  slowly 
forms,  being  freed  by  dccantation  from  the  supernatant  red  solution  of  oxide  of  cobalt,  is 
to  be  edulcorated  and  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  in  a  crucible  containing  crown  glass. 
Pure  nickel  in  the  form  of  a  metallic  powder  is  readily  obtained  by  exposing  ito  oxalate 
to  moderate  ignition. 

'  The  reduction  of  the  oxide  of  nickel  with  charcoal  requires  the  heat  of  a  powerful  air 
fornace  or  smith*s  forge. 

Nickel  possesses  a  fine  silver  white  colour  and  lustre ;  it  is  hard,  but  malleable,  both 
hot  and  cold ;  may  be  drawn  into  wire  X  of  an  inch,  and  rolled  into  plates  ^  of  an 
inch  thick.  A  small  quantity  of  arsenic  destroys  its  ductility.  When  fused  it  has  a 
specific  gravity  of  8*279  and  when  hammered  of  8*66  or  8*82 ;  it  is  susceptible  of  mag- 
netism, in  a  somewhat  inferior  degree  to  iron,  but  superior  to  cobalt  Mariner's  com- 
passes may  be  made  of  it.  Its  melting  point  is  nearly  as  high  as  that  of  manganese.  It 
is  not  oxidized  by  contact  of  air,  but  may  be  burned  m  oxygen  gas; 
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There  is  one  oxide  and  two  suroxidcs  of  nickel.  The  oxide  is  of  an  ash-gray  colour, 
and  is  obtained  by  precipitation  with  an  alkali  from  the  solution  of  the  muriate  or 
nitrate.  The  niccolous  suroxide  of  Berzelius  is  black,  and  may  be  procured  by  ex- 
posing the  nitrate  to  a  heat  under  redness.  The  niocolio  suroxide  has  a  dirty  pale  green 
colour ;  but  its  identity  is  doubtful. 

Niekd  nuiy  be  detected  by  cyanide  ofpotaatium  in  an  acid  solution  of  it  and  cobalt  ;  the 
cyanide  being  added  until  the  precipitate  first  formed  is  redissoWed  :  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  is  then  added,  and  the  mixture  warmed  and  allowed  to  stand.  A  precipitate 
appearing  shows  the  presence  of  nickel,  whether  it  be  cobalt  cyanide  or  simple  cyanide 
of  nii'kel. 

Niekeit  fanalyeit  of  J,  by  H.  Rose,  Nickel  and  cobalt  are  almost  always  asso- 
ciated together,  and  are  yery  difficult  to  separate. 

Upon  the  fact  that  in  a  solution  of  oxide  of  cobalt  containing  free  muriatic  acid  the 
whole  of  the  metal  is  converted  into  the  super-oxide,  by  means  of  chlorine,  while  the 
chloride  of  nickel  remains  unaltered  in  the  acid  solution,  Mr.  II.  Rose  based  a  suc- 
cessful method  for  the  separation  of  the  metals.  ^  His  method  is  as  follows  :  —  Both 
metals  are  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid ;  the  solution  must  contain  a  sufficient  excess  of 
free  acid ;  it  is  then  diluted  with  much  water ;  if  1  or  2  grammes  of  the  oxide  are  operated 
on,  about  2  lbs.  of  water  are  added  to  the  solution.  As  cobalt  possesses  a  much  greater 
colouring  power  than  nickel,  not  only  in  fluxes  but  also  in  solutions,  the  diluted  solution 
is  of  a  rose  colour,  even  when  the  quantity  of  nickel  present  greatly  exceeds  that  of  the 
cobalt  A  current  of  chlorine  gas  is  then  passed  through  the  solution  for  several  hours ; 
the  fluid  must  be  thoroughly  saturated  with  it,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  flask  above  the 
liquid  must  remain  filled  with  the  gas  afUr  the  current  has  ceasied.  Carbonate  of  baryta 
in  excess  is  then  added,  and  the  whole  allowed  to  stand  for  12  or  18  hours,  and  frequently 
agitated.  The  precipitated  superoxide  of  cobalt  and  the  excess  of  carbonate  of  baryu 
are  well  washed  with  cold  water,  and  dissolved  in  hot  hydrochloric  acid;  after  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  baryta  by  sulphuric  acid,  the  cobalt  is  precipitated  by  hydrate  of  potash, 
and  after  being  washed  and  dried  is  reduced  in  a  platinum  or  porcelain  crucible  by  hy- 
drogen gas.  The  fluid  filtered  from  the  superoxide  of  cobalt  is  of  a  pure  green  colour. 
It  is  free  from  any  trace  of  cobalt.  After  the  removal  of  the  baryta  by  means  of 
sulphuric  acid,  the  oxide  of  nickel  is  precipitated  by  caustic  potash.  Even  this  method 
did  not  give  exact  results  on  the  first  trial.  0*318  gr.  metallic  nickel  and  0*603  gr. 
metallic  cobalt  were  employed,  and  0*430  gr.  oxide  of  nickel  and  0*580  gr.  cobalt 
were  obtained :  — 

Employed  Obtained 

Nickel         ...         -         34-53  36-75 

Cobalt         -         -         -         .         65-47  62*98 


100*00  99-73. 

The  cause  of  these  incorrect  results  is,  that  the  solution  was  filtered  an  hour  or  two 
after  the  precipitation  of  the  superoxide  of  cobalt  by  the  carbonate  of  baryta.  It  is  ne- 
ces^ry,  however,  to  wait  a  considerable  time,  at  least  twelve  hours,  or  even  eighteen  is 
better,  and  allow  the  excess  of  carbonate  of  baryta  to  remain  in  contact  with  the  solution, 
as  the  superoxide  of  cobalt  is  precipitated  very  slowly  :  this  explains  the  diminution  of 
the  cobalt  and  increase  of  the  nickel  in  the  above  experiment. 

In  another  experiment,  in  which  this  source  of  error  was  avoided,  0*739  gr.  metallic 
nickel  and  0*540  metallic  cobalt  were  used,  and  0*548  gr.  cobalt  obtained,  that  is, 
42*84  per  cent,  instead  of  42*22  ;  the  nickel  was  not  determined.     Two  experiments- 
were  made  by  M.  Weber.     In  one,  0*818  gr.  cobalt,  and  0*980  gr.  nickel,  were  taken, 
and  0*806  gr.  cobalt  and  I  '274  oxide  nickel  obtained. 

Used  ObUined 

Cobalt         -         -         -         -         45*50  44*77 

Nickel         -         -         -         -         54-50  55*83 


100-00  100*60 

In  tlie  second  0*516  gr.  metallic  cobalt  and  0  637  oxide  of  nickel  were  taken,  and 
0*517  gr.  cobalt  obtained. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  experiments,  that  on  the  proper  precautions  being  taken, 
very  accurate  results  may  be  obtained  by  this  method.  It  has  also  this  advantage,  that 
it  is  equally  applicable  whatever  the  relative  proportions  of  the  cobalt  may  l>e. 

This  or  a  similar  method  may  be  employed  with  advantage  on  a  large  scale,  to  procure 
cobalt  and  nickel  in  the  purest  state.  I3oth  metals  are  more  employed  in  the  arts  than 
furmerly ;  and  in  many  cases  it  is  important  to  prepare  them  as  pure  as  possible.     Tttis 
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is  the  case  wbcn  oxide  of  cobalt  is  to  be  employed  in  printing  on  porcelain,  when  a  very 
small  portion  of  nickel  seriously  affects  the  purity  of  the  blue  tint  to  be  obtained  by  it. 
I  have  at  least  prepared  the  pure  oxides  of  nickel  and  cobalt  used  in  my  laboratory  in 
this  manner ;  and  in  the  experiments  described  above,  none  but  the  oxides  so  prepared 
were  used.  The  nickel  which  occurs  in  commerce  contains  besides  traces  of  arsenic,  co- 
balt, copper  and  iron.  It  should  be  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  cobalt  and 
iron  separated  by  treatment  with  chlorine  and  carbonate  of  baryta,  and  then  the  copper 
precipitated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

It  will  be  readily  perceived,  that  not  only  cobalt,  but  also  other  metals,  as  iron  and 
manganese,  may  be  separated  from  nickel  by  this  method.  On  the  other  hand,  oxide  of 
cobalt  may  be  separated  from  the  oxide  of  zinc,  and  other  strongly  basic  oxides,  which 
are  not  converted  into  superoxides.  Nickel  and  cobalt  can  moreover  be  separated  from 
metals  to  which  they  bear  a  close  analogy  in  various  ways.  I  have  given  a  method  in 
my  **  Manual  of  Analytical  Chemistry,**  by  which  both  these  metals  may  be  separated 
from  manganese,  viz.,  by  converting  them  into  chlorides,  and  treating  these  by  hydro- 
gen, which  reduces  the  chlorides  of  nickel  and  cobalt  to  the  metallic  state,  but  not  the 
chloride  of  manganese.  This  method  affords  accurate  results,  but  is  rather  complicated. 
Volker  has  remarked,  that  at  a  very  strong  heat  the  chloride  of  manganese  is  slightly 
volatile.  Although  this  is  inappreciable  except  when  the  heat  has  been  raised  too  high, 
still  it  is  possible  to  effect  their  separation  by  simpler  methods. 

With  many  other  chemists,  I  have  convinced  myself^  that  the  method  of  Barresvil 
for  the  separation  of  the  oxides  of  cobalt  and  manganese,  by  adding  carbonate  of  baryta 
to  the  solution,  and  passing  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  through  it,  is  not  applic- 
able, since,  as  indeed  might  be  seen  d  priori,  not  only  the  oxide  of  cobalt,  but  also  the 
oxide  of  manganese,  will  be  precipitated  as  a  sulphuret 

From  nickel,  the  manganese  may  be  best  separated  in  the  same  manner  as  cobalt,  as  I 
have  remarked  above.  Manganese  may  be  separated  from  both  of  them,  however,  by  a 
method  which,  in  its  essentisJ  parts,  was  proposed  by  Wackenroder.  It  is  based  upon 
the  feet,  that  although  nickel  and  cobalt  are  not  precipitated  from  their  solutions  by  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  especially  when  they  are  slightly  acid,  still  the  sulphurets  precipi- 
tated by  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia  are  not  dissolved  by  very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 
I  long  ago,  in  the  first  edition  of  my  **  Manual  of  Analytical  Chemiatry,*'  directed  atten- 
tion to  this  curious  property,  and  made  use  of  it  for  qualitative  experiments,  but  at  that 
time  had  not  availed  myself  of  it  in  quantitative  separations.  When  the  oxides  are  con* 
mined  in  an  acid  solution,  (which  should  not  contain  nitric  acid  however),  it  is  made 
ammoniacal,  and  they  are  precipitated  as  sulphurets  by  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia. 
Very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  is  then  added  to  the  solution,  until  it  has  a  very  slightly 
acid  reaction  ;  the  sulphurets  of  nickel  and  cobalt  remain  undissolved ;  they  are  washed 
with  water  containing  a  little  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  a  trace  of  hydrochloric  acid. 
Hie  sulphuret  of  manganese  is  dissolved  with  facility,  but  although  the  fluid  filtered 
from  the  sulphurets  of  nickel  and  cobalt  gives  only  a  rather  dirty  flesh-coloured  precipi- 
tate on  tlie  addition  of  ammonia  and  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia,  still  the  sulphuret  of 
manganese  contains  small  portions  of  sulphuret  of  cobalt  or  nickel ;  and  when  therefore 
it  is  treated  anew  with  very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  minute  quantities  of  the  black  sul- 
phurets remain  behind.  By  this  repeated  treatment,  a  very  nearly  correct  separation 
may  be  obtained  ;  but  the  results  are  more  satisfiictory  in  the  separation  of  cobalt  from 
manganese  than  of  nickel  from  the  latter  metal,  evidently  because  nickel  is  not  very 
perfectly  precipitated  by  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia:  0*300  gr.  of  metallic  cobalt  and 
0*385  gr.  of  deutoxide  of  manganese  gave— after  the  sulphuret  had  been  converted  by 
atjua  regia  into  oxide,  and  this  precipitated  by  hydrate  of  potash^  and  after  the  chloride 
of  manganese  dissolved  was  free  from  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  precipitated  by  carbo- 
nate of  soda, — 0*302  metallic  cobalt  and  0*392  oxide  of  manganese. 

0*251  gr.  of  oxide  of  nickel,  and  0*296  gr.  oxide  of  manganese,  treated  in  the  same 
manner  gave  0*214  oxide  of  nickel  and  324  oxide  of  manganese. 

Iron  also  may  be  separated  from  nickel,  and  better  still  from  cobalt,  in  the  same 
manner  as  manganese,  since  sulphuret  of  iron,  like  sulphuret  of  manganese,  is  easily 
soluble  in  very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid;  but  in  this  case  the  resolution  of  the  sulphuret 
of  iron  is  likewise  necessary:  0*425  gr.  metallic  cobalt  and  0*170  gr.  sesquioxide 
of  iron,  when  treated  in  this  manner,  gave  0*414  gr.  metallic  cobalt,  and  0*172  sesqui- 
oxide of  iron. 

I  have  already  stated,  in  the  last  edition  of  my  <*  Manual  of  Analytical  Chemistry,** 
that  the  oxide  of  zinc  may  be  completely  precipitated  from  it<i  solution  in  acetic  acid  by 
means  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  when  no  strong  inorganic  acid  is  present,  even  tliough 
the  solution  contain  a  large  excess  of  acetic  acid  ;  and  recommended  the  separation  of  this 
oxide  from  alumina,  the  oxides  of  iron,  manganese,  and  even  from  those  of  cobalt  and 
nickel,  by  this  method.  This  method  also  succeeds  when  a  considerable  addition  of 
i«<tetic  acid  is  made  to  the  solution,  especially  if  the  latter  oxides  are  present. 
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From  alumina  oxide  of  nickel  may  be  separated  by  fusing  tbem  together  with  hydrate 
of  potash  in  a  siWer  crucible ;  on  treating  the  fused  mass  with  water,  the  oxide  of  nickel 
remains  behind  in  a  dense  state.  It  weighs  rather  more  than  the  oxide  employed,  but 
contains  no  alumina,  and  potash  must  therefore  be  present.  0*238  gr.  oxide  of  nickel 
mixed  with  alumina  weighed,  after  it  had  been  treated  in  this  manner,  0*243  gr. 
By  boiling  with  a  solution  of  potash,  nickel  cannot  be  separated  from  alumina,  when 
both  are  contained  in  a  solution,  not  eren  when  the  treatment  is  repeated.  When  the 
0*243  gr.  was  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  with  the  help  of  a  little  sulphuric  acid, 
and  the  separated  solution  of  alumina  in  potash,  to  which  more  potash  was  added,  mixed 
with  the  solution,  and  the  whole  boiled,  the  oxide  of  nickel  separated  weighed  0*3*iO 
gr.  When  this  was  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  a  considerable  quantity  of  alumina 
separated  on  tlie  addition  of  ammonia  in  excess.  As,  however,  the  fusion  of  hydrate  of 
potash  in  a  silver  crucible  is  attended  with  inconvenience,  and  the  oxide  of  nickel  obtained 
requires  to  be  dissolved  and  precipitated  anew,  the  separation  of  these  oxides  by  means 
of  carl>onate  of  baryta  is  preferable. 

I  have  tried  in  vain,  by  fusing  with  a  fixed  alkaline  carbonate,  to  separate  quantita- 
tively alumina  from  the  oxides  of  CM>balt  and  nickel,  and  from  those  of  other  metals 
which  are  incapable  of  expelling  the  carbonic  acid  from  an  alkaline  carbonate  at  an  elevated 
temperature.  It  is  difficult  to  obtain  a  perfectly  clear  solution  by  fusing  alumina  with 
carbonated  alkali,  and  treating  the  melted  mass  with  water;  it  is  quickly  rendered  turbid 
by  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere.  A  fused  mass  is  much  more  easily  obtained  with 
carbonate  of  soda  than  with  carbonate  of  potanh. 

Niekd  and  Cobalt,  —  Mingled  with  the  beautiful  samples  of  copper  pyrites  and 
argentiferous  galena  displayed  in  Class  1.  of  the  Great  Exhibition,  there  were  to  be  found 
several  specimens  of  cobalt  and  nickel  ores.  These  valuable  articles  lay  buried  beneath 
the  huge  bulk  of  their  better  known  compeers,  and,  unless  sought  for,  would  fail  to  arrest 
the  attention  even  of  a  scientific  observer ;  tlius  singularly  illustrating  in  the  Crystal 
Palace  the  obscure  position  they  occupy  in  tl>e  manufacturing  industry  of  the  nation. 
The  art  of  working  the  ores  of  cobalt  and  nickel  seems  unknown  in  Great  Britain,  if 
we  may  judge  by  the  fact  that,  though  found  in  sufficient  abundance,  they  are  nowhere 
in  this  country  converted  into  zafifre  and  speiss,  the  two  primary  marketable  products 
elsewhere  obtained  from  these  ores.  Although,  therefore,  no  nation  in  the  world 
consumes  in  its  manufactures  more  cobalt  and  nickel  than  Great  Britain,  yet  for  tliese 
metals  it  is  entirely  dependent  upon  Norway,  Northern  Germany  and  the  Netherlands ; 
from  whence  we  import  annually  not  less  than  400  tons  of  zaffre  and  smalts,  and  nearly 
the  same  quantity  of  nickel  and  speiss,  to  the  conjoint  value  of  about  150,0002.  sterling. 
As  these  substances  serve  very  different  purposes  in  the  arts,  we  propose  to  speak  of 
them  separately, — merely  premising  that  cobalt  forms  the  bases  of  all  the  blue  colours 
seen  on  earthenware,  whilst  nickel  is  an  indispensable  ingredient  in  the  various  metallic 
alloys,  known  under  the  terms  albata,  Gernuin  silver,  &c.  The  specimens  of  ore  previously 
alluded  to  as  existing  in  the  Great  Exhibition  have  been  derived  from  Cornwall,  and 
contain,  as  is  generslly  the  case,  both  nickel  and  cobalt,  thus  far  being  precisely  similar 
to  the  ores  worked  in  Norway  and  Northern  Germany.  The  foreign  ores  are,  however, 
much  richer  than  the  Cornish,  since  these  latter  seldom  contain  more  than  from  2  to 
7  per  cent,  of  available  metallic  matter,  whilst  the  former  not  unfrequently  yield  12 
or  15  per  cent. ;  consequently,  a  process  which  answers  quite  well  with  the  one  may 
fail  altogether,  or  prove  profitless  with  the  other ;  and  this  is  exactly  the  whole  secret 
of  our  national  failure  in  working  cobalt  ore.  The  Swedish  method  has  been  tried  in 
several  paru  of  Cornwall,  and  has  not  in  any  one  instance  given  a  satisfactory  result ; 
hence,  the  Crystal  Palace  contains  no  specimen  of  British  zaflTre,  and  our  potteries,  glass 
worLs,  and  paper  manufiicturers  procure  from  abroad  that  which  ignorance  and  apathy 
deny  them  at  home.  In  the  German  ore  the  quantity  of  metallic  ingredients  is  not 
only  larger  than  in  the  Cornish,  but  also  of  a  more  fusible  character ;  consequently,  when 
simply  subjected  to  heat  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  the  earthy  and  metallic  elements 
separate  of  tlieraselves  by  the  mere  disparity  of  their  specific  weights ;  and  the  siliceous 
gangue,  with  a  portion  of  oxide  of  iron,  rises  to  the  top ;  leaving  a  metallic  compound 
of  arsenic  cobalt,  nickel,  copper,  and  perhaps  iron  beneath.  This  latter,  when  carefully, 
roasted  in  an  oxidising  furnace,  in  contact  with  sand  or  ground  flint,  affords  at  once 
an  impure  silicate  of  cobalt  and  arseniuret  of  nickel,— two  marketable  products.  Ilie 
Cornish  ores,  from  their  metallic  poverty,  will  not  undergo  the  first  fusion  necessary  to 
separate  the  siliceous  matrix  of  the  mineral ;  and  this  trifling  impediment  seems  actually 
to  have  benumbed  the  energy  of  that  indomitable  spirit  of  enterprise  for  which  Britain 
is  in  most  things  justly  celebrated.  In  the  manufacture  of  iron,  limestone  is  used  to 
render  the  alumina  and  silica  of  the  ore  fusible ;  and  without  this  no  iron  can  be 
procured  by  the  ordinary  process.  In  roasting  lead  ore,  lime  cannot  be  dispensed  with. 
In  copper  making,  not  only  lime  but  also  fluor  spar  is  frequently  needed ;  and  the 
commonest  cobalt  ores  of  Cornwall  clearly  require  nothing  but  a  proper  flux  to  afford 
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a  compound  of  arsenic,  cobalt,  and  nickel,  perfectly  analogous  to  that  procured  from 
the  German  ore  by  mere  fusion  without  a  flux.  The  whole  question,  therefore,  really 
resolves  itself  into  the  discovery  of  a  cheap  material  capable  of  easy  vitrification  with  the 
granitic  matrix  of  the  Cornwall  ore,  and  which  is  nevertheless  devoid  of  action  upon  the 
arseniuret  of  cobalt  and  nickel.  The  common  fixed  alkalis,  though  answering  the  first 
indication  admirably,  would  not  comply  with  the  second  condition  ;  hence  potash  and 
soda,  these  great  helpmates  of  industrial  skill,  are  unfortunately  excluded  from  the  list  of 
agents,  as  they  act  powerfully  upon  all  the  arseniurets,  and  would  merely  produce  a 
worthless  frit  with  the  ore.  Similar  objections  attach  more  or  less  to  the  alkaline  earths, 
and  therefore  lime  requires  to  be  looked  upon  with  suspicion.  Borax  would  and  does 
yield  a  satisfactory  result,  but  its  high  price  is  an  insurmountable  obsucle.  Fluor  spar 
is  of  no  avail,  and  bottle  glass  requires  too  strong  a  temperature,  and  to  be  used  in  too 
great  a  quantity,  for  economical  application  to  a  mineral  already  surcharged  with  extra- 
neous matters. 

These  facts  serve  in  some  measure  to  explain,  though  we  cannot  in  any  way  allow 
that  they  justify,  the  present  condition  of  the  lafTre  market ;  since  these  very  difficulties 
are  daily  overcome  in  one  of  the  largest  metallurgical  operations  carried  on  amongst  us. 
Many  of  the  ores  of  copper,  when  first  received  by  the  manufacturer,  are  in  a  state 
quite  parallel  to  that  of  the  Cornish  ores  of  cobalt,  even  in  regard  to  poverty  of  metal. 
There  is  the  same  excess  of  granitic  matrix,  the  same  necessity  for  avoiding  the  use  of 
any  agent  capable  of  attacking  sulphuret  of  copper,  a  substance  possessing  very  similar 
chemical  affinities  to  those  of  the  arseniurets  of  nickel  and  cobalt.  What  then  is  the 
flux  employed  by  the  copper  manufacturer  in  such  cases?  We  reply  at  once, — it  is  the 
protoxide  of  iron  which  is  formed  from  these  poor  copper  ores  by  the  action  of  heat, 
and  combines  with  the  silicate  of  the  matrix  so  as  to  produce  an  extremely  fusible 
silicate  of  iron,  which  permits  the  sulphuret  of  copper  to  fall  down  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  reverberatory  furnace,  whilst  the  vitrified  impurities  of  the  ore  are  raked  from  its 
surface.  Oxide  of  iron  would  most  probably  therefore  enable  a  manufacturer, 
accustomed  to  furnace  operations,  to  send  into  the  market  an  arsenical  compound  of 
cobalt  containing  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  this  meUl,  even  if  his  interest  failed  to 
convince  him  of  the  great  advantage  resulting  from  its  subsequent  conversion  into 
zaffre.  Thus,  then,  the  conditions  of  this  seemingly  difficult  problem  are  answered,  in  a 
commercial  sense ;  for  oxide  of  iron  is  plentiful  and  cheap,  its  combination  with  silica 
is  sufficiently  fusible,  and  it  has  no  action  whatever  upon  metallic  arseniurets.  No 
doubt  many  other  substances  might  be  found  equally  applicable  with  the  one  we  have 
mentioned ;  and,  indeed,  our  object  in  thus  dilating  upon  this  and  analogous  topics  is 
rather  to  stimulate  inquiry  than  to  lay  down  specific  rules  for  practical  guidance  ;  conse- 
quently our  remarks  must  be  regarded  at  best  as  but  a  shadowy  outline,  the  manu- 
facturing details  of  which  require  careful  filling  in,  to  render  the  whole  intelligible  and 
useful. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  cobalt,  it  may  be  as  well  to  advert  to  a  particular  ore 
of  that  metal,  found  near  Keswick  in  Cumberland.  This  ore  contains  from  two  or  three 
per  cent,  of  cobalt,  but  is  quite  iireefrom  nickel, — a  very  unusual  circumstance, — as  even 
in  meteoric  stones  cobalt  is  constantly  accompanied  by  nickel,  though  this  last  metal 
not  unfrcquently  exists  without  cobalt.  As  a  colouring  material,  oxide  of  cobalt  is 
seriously  damaged  by  the  presence  of  oxide  of  nickel,  for  these  oxides  produce  colours 
almost  complementary  to  each  other ;  and  therefore  tending,  by  their  admixture,  to  yield 
a  neutral  tint,  as  is  observable  when  their  saline  solutions  are  united.  The  great  ad- 
vantage of  working  an  ore  of  cobalt  free  from  nickel  must  consequently  be  obvious  to 
all.  The  Keswick  mine  is,  nevertheless,  almost  abandoned  at  the  present  moment, 
through  sheer  inability  to  find  a  market  for  its  produce ;  though  for  the  finer  kinds  of 
porcelain  and  for  enamel  painting,  the  oxide  of  cobalt  procured  from  it  is  worth  fully 
a  guinea  per  pound. 

In  the  hope  of  drawing  attention  to  a  raw  material  at  once  so  unique  and  valuable, 
we  give  the  following  original  process  for  extracting  pure  oxide  of  cobalt  from  the 
Keswick  cobalt  ore  : —  Having  carefully  roasted  a  quantity  of  this  ore,  at  a  full  red 
Jieat,  in  a  muffle  furnace,  for  two  or  three  hours,  it  is  next  to  be  reduced  to  a  fine  powder, 
and  then  digested  in  muriatic  acid  of  the  specific  gravity  1*10  or  thereabout.  And  for 
this  use  the  waste  acid  of  the  soda  maker  is  well  adapted,  even  though  it  mdy  happen 
to  contain  arsenic  and  iron.  After  a  few  hours*  digestion,  the  acidulous  solution  may 
be  poured  off  and  a  fresh  acid  added,  so  as  completely  to  exhaust  the  roasted  ore,  and 
dissolve  all  the  metallic  matter  in  it  Then  mix  the  solution  thus  procured :  and, 
having  thrown  in  a  portion  of  powdered  hsmatite  or  other  form  of  peroxide  of  iron, 
evaporate  the  whole  to  dryness.  Next  pour  boiling  water  on  the  dried  mass,  and 
stir  in  an  excess  of  chalk,  or  finely  powdered  marble,  and  preserve  the  whole  at  a 
temperature  of  about  180^  Fahr.,  until  all  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  ceases;  then  add 
a  quantity  of  sulphate  of  soda,  and  throw  the  mixture  on  a  filter,  when  a  solution  of  chlo- 
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ride  ofcotwlt  will  pans  through,  containing  a  smatl  quantity  of  the  sulphates  of  lime  and 
soda,  but  altogether  free  from  metallic  contamination.  This  solution  must  now  he 
super-saturated  with  a  caustic  lye  of  soda,  and  the  mixture  boiled  for  a  few  minutes  in 
order  to  insure  the  rapid  precipitation  of  the  oxide  of  cobalt ;  which,  after  careful  wash- 
ing with  hot  water,  is  to  be  dried,  and  heated  red  hot*  in  a  crucible,  to  give  it  the 
eharacter  suitable  for  the  English  market.  One  pound  of  Keswick  ore  will  require 
about  8  ounces  of  muriatic  acid,  of  the  kind  alluded  to,  with  2  ounces  of  hiematite,  3 
ounces  of  chalk,  and  the  same  quantity  of  salt  cake  or  dry  sulphate  of  soda.  The  ex- 
planation of  this  process  is  very  simple :  in  the  first  instance,  the  metallic  matters  of  the 
ore,  consisting  of  iron,  cobalt,  arsenic,  copper,  and  perhaps  also  lead,  are  dissolved  by  the 
muriatic  acid  ;  and,  as  all  of  these  are  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  lime,  except  cobalt, 
the  chalk  might  now  be  added  at  once,  but  for  the  fact  that  the  Keswick  ere  contains  an 
excess  of  arsenic,  which  carries  down  a  portion  of  cobalt  in  the  state  of  arsenite  of  cobalt 
To  remedy  this  evil,  peroxide  of  iron  or  hiematite  must  be  added,  so  as  to  ensure  the 
existence  of  an  excess  of  peroxide  of  iron  in  the  solution ;  as  this,  on  the  introduction 
of  the  chalk,  will  unite  to  the  arsenic,  and  thus  prevent  the  precipitation  of  any  cobalt 
at  this  stage  of  the  operation.  The  cessation  of  all  effervescence,  indicates  that  the  chalk 
has  ceased  to  act,  and  that  the  iron,  arsenic,  copper,  and  lead  are  no  longer  in  solution, 
but  have  been  displaced  by  the  lime  of  the  chalk.  To  remove  this  lime,  sulphate  of 
soda  is  employed,  since  this  throws  down  nearly  the  whole  of  the  lime  in  the  state  of 
sulphate ;  after  which  caustic  soda  or  potash  will  precipitate  nothing  from  the  filtered 
solution  but  pure  oxide  of  cobalt.  Although  apparently  somewhat  complex  in  detail, 
this  process  is  extremely  simple  and  efficient  in  practice ;  and  possesses,  moreover,  the 
advantage  of  being  equally  applicable  to  the  treatment  of  speiss  or  arseniuret  of  nickel, 
from  which  pure  oxide  of  nickel  may  be  easily  procured, — using,  however,  much  more 
bsmatite  than  the  quantity  above  indicated,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  iron  in 
speiss.  From  this  latter  circumstance,  it  must  be  obvious,  that  cobalt  and  nickel  cannot 
bie  separated  in  the  way  just  described ;  for,  as  has  been  stated,  they  both  remain  in 
solution  after  the  employment  of  the  chalk  ;  and,  indeed,  no  process  has  yet  been  pub- 
lished by  which  a  perfect  separation  of  these  two  metals  can  be  effected.  Ordinary 
Swedish  saffre  contains,  on  an  average,  15  per  cent,  of  oxide  of  cobalt,  mixed  with 
about  3  per  cent,  of  oxide  of  nickel ;  which  latter  seriously  impairs  the  colouring  power 
of  zaffre.  Hence  it  is  that  we  have  entered  thus  fully  into  this  question  ;  for  as  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  purify  cobalt  when  contaminated  with  nickel,  it  is  a  kind  of  na- 
tional disgrace  to  Great  Britain  that,  having  a  pure  ore  of  cobalt  in  the  very  centre 
of  the  island,  our  manufacturers  are  unable  either  to  compete  with,  or  so  much  as  contest 
for,  the  palm  of  superiority  in  the  formation  of  zaffre. 

NICOTI ANINE,  is  the  name  of  an  oil  recently  extracted  from  the  leaves  of  tobacco, 
which  possesses  the  smell  of  tobacco  smoke. 

NICOTINE,  is  a  peculiar  principle,  obtainable  from  the  leaves  and  seeds  of  tobacco 
{nieotiana  tabaewn)t  by  infusing  them  in  acidulous  water,  evaporating  the  infusion  to  a 
certain  point,  adding  lime  to  it,  distilling,  and  treating  the  product  which  comes  over 
with  ether.  It  is  colourless,  has  an  acrimonious  taste,  a  pungent  smell,  remains  liquid 
at  20^  Fahr.,  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  water,  but  is  in  a  great  measure  separable  from 
it  by  ether,  which  dissolves  it  abundantly.  It  combines  with  acids,  and  forms  salts 
acrid  and  pungent  like  itself;  the  phosphate,  oxalate,  and  tartrate  being  crystallizable. 
Nicotine  causes  the  pupils  to  contract.  A  single  drop  of  it  is  sufficient  to  kill  a  dog. 
.  Macerate  powdered  tobacco  for  twenty-four  hours  in  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric 
acid ;  express  the  liquor,  evaporate  to  the  consistence  of  syrup,  and  distil  the  residue  with 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  potash ;  add  more  water  from  time  to  time  to  prevent  the  decom- 
position of  the  nicotina,  in  consequence  of  the  potash  being  too  much  concentrated.  From 
this  distillation  a  quantity  of  nicotina  and  ammonia  will  be  obtained  in  the  receiver,  and 
these  are  to  be  neutralized  with  oxalic  acid.  Evaporate  now  to  dryness,  and  treat  the 
residue  with  boiling  alcohol,  which  will  dissolve  the  oxalate  of  nicotina,  leaving  the 
oxalate  of  ammonia  unacted  upon.  Heat  the  oxalate  of  nicotina  in  solution  of  potash, 
and  separate  the  nicotiua  with  ether,  in  which  it  is  soluble,  and  from  which  the  ether 
may  again  be  separated  by  distillation. 

M.  Ortigosa  considers  this  nicotina  not  to  be  perfectly  pure,  but  to  contain  a  portion 
of  water  and  of  alcohol. 

From  the  analysis  of  the  salt  formed  by  the  combination  of  nicotina  with  the  chlorides 
of  platinum  and  mercury,  M.  Ortigosa  has  represented  the  comjiositiou  of  this  vege- 
table principle  by  the  following  formula  :  — 

C,^  =  73-26 

Hg   «    9-65 

Azj    «  1709 

NITRATE  OF  AMMONIA,  is  prepared  by  neutralizing  nitric  acid  with  car- 
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bonate  of  ammonia,  and  crysUllixing  the  solution.  Heat  converts  it  into  vater  and 
laufi^hing  gas. 

NITRATE  OP  l^EAD  (Niinie  dephmb,  Fr. ;  Salpetertaurta  bleioxyd.  Germ.); 
is  made  by  saturating  somewhat  dilute  nitric  acid  with  oxide  of  lead  (Litliargc),  evapor- 
ating the  neutral  solution  till  a  pellicle  appears,  and  then  exposing  it  in  a  hot  chamber 
till  it  be  converted  into  crystals,  which  are  sometimes  transparent,  but  generally  opaque 
white' octahedrons.  Their  spec.  grav.  is  4 ■068;  they  have  a  cooling,  sweetish,  pungent 
taste.  They  dissolve  in  7  parts  of  cold,  and  in  much  less  boiling  water ;  they  fuse  at  a 
moderate  elevation  of  temperature,  emit  oxygen  gas,  and  pass  into  oxide  of  lead. 
Their  constituents  are  67*8  oxide  and  32*7  acid.  Nitrate  of  lead  is  much  employed 
in  the  chrome  yellow  style  of-CALico-raiMTiNO ;  which  see. 

There  are  three  other  compounds  of  nitric  acid  and  lead  oxide ;  viz.  the  hi -basic, 
the  tri-basic,  and  the  se-basic ;  which  contain  respectively  2,  3,  and  6  atoms  of  base  to 
1  of  acid. 

NITRATE  OF  POTASH,  Niirt,  toHpeire.  (Nitrate  de  potasae,  Fr.  ;  Salpeter^ 
wanrtt  kali.  Germ.)  This  salt  occurs  native  as  an  efflorescence  upon  limestones,  sand- 
stones, marls,  chalk,  and  calctuflT;  it  forms  a  saline  crust  in  caverns,  as  also  upon  the 
surface  of  the  ground  in  certain  places,  especially  where  animal  matters  have  been 
decomposed.  Such  caverns  exist  in  Germany  near  Homburg  (Burkardush);  in  Apulia 
upon  the  Adriatic  sea  (Pulo  di  Mofetta);  in  France ;  in  the  East  Indies;  in  Ceylon, 
where  22  nitriferous  caverns  are  mentioned  ;  in  North  America,  at  Crooked  river, 
Tenessee,  Kentucky,  and  upon  the  Missouri ;  in  Brazil,  Teneriffe,  and  Africa.  Nitre 
occurs  as  an  efflorescence  upon  the  ground  in  Arragon,  Hungary,  Podolia,  Sicily, 
Egypt,  Persia,  Bengal,  China,  Arabia,  North  America,  and  South  America.  Several 
plants  contain  saltpetre ;  particularly  borage,  dill,  tobacco,  sunflowers,  stalks  of  maize, 
beet-root,  bugloss,  parietaria,  &c.  It  has  not  hitherto  been  found  in  animal  sub- 
stances. 

Tlie  question  has  been  frequently  put ;  how  is  nitre  annually  reproduced  upon  the 
surface  of  limestones  and  the  ground,  after  it  has  been  removed  by  washing  ?  It  has 
been  said,  in  reply,  that  as  secondary  limestones  contain  remains  of  animal  matters, 
the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  absorbed  in  virtue  of  the  porous  structure,  will  com- 
bine with  their  azote  to  form  nitric  acid  ;  whence  nitrate  of  lime  will  result.  Where 
potash  is  present  in  the  ground,  a  nitrate  of  that  base  will  be  next  formed.  The  generation 
of  nitre  is  in  all  cases  limited  to  a  very  small  distance  from  the  surface  of  porous  stones ; 
no  further,  indeed,  than  where  atmospherical  air  and  moisture  can  penetrate ;  and  none 
is  ever  produced  upon  the  surface  of  compact  stones,  such  as  marble  and  quartz,  or  of 
argillaceous  minerals.  Dr.  John  Davy  and  M.  Longehamp  have  advanced  an  opinion, 
tliat  the  presence  of  azotized  matter  is  not  necessary  for  the  generation  of  nitric  acid  or 
nitrous  salts,  but  that  the  oxygen  and  azote  of  the  atmosphere,  when  condensed  by  capil- 
larity, will  combine  in  such  proportions  as  to  form  nitric  acid,  through  the  agency  of 
moisture  and  of  neutralizing  bases,  such  as  lime,  magnesia,  potash,  or  soda.  They  conceive 
that  as  spongy  platina  serves  to  combine  oxygen  and  hydrogen  into  water,  or  the  vapour 
of  alcohol  and  oxygen  into  acetic  acid,  and  as  the  peroxide  as  well  as  the  hydrate  of  iron, 
and  argillaceous  minerals,  serve  to  generate  ammonia  from  the  oxygen  of  the  air  and  the 
hydrogen  of  water ;  in  like  manner,  porous  limestones,  through  the  agency  of  water, 
operate  upon  the  constituents  of  the  atmosphere  to  produce  nitric  acid,  without  the 
presence  of  animal  matter.  This  opinion  may  certainly  be  maintained  ;  for  in  India, 
Spain,  and  several  other  countries,  at  a  distance  from  all  habitations,  immense  quan- 
tities of  saltpetre  are  reproduced  in  soils  which  have  been  washed  the  year  before.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  known  that  the  production  of  this  salt  may  be  greatly  facilitated 
and  increased  by  the  admixture  of  animal  offals  with  calcareous  earths. 

The  spontaneous  generation  of  nitre  in  Spain,  Egypt,  and  especially  in  India,  is  insuffi- 
cient to  supply  the  wants  of  the  whole  world.  There  this  salt  is  observed  to  form  upon 
the  surface  of  the  ground  in  silky  tufts,  or  even  in  slender  prismatic  crystals,  particu- 
larly during  the  continuance  of  the  hot  weather  that  succeeds  copious  rains.  These  saline 
efflorescences,  after  being  collected  by  rude  besoms  of  broom,  are  lixiviated,  allowed  to 
settle,  evaporated,  and  crystallized.  In  France,  Germany,  Sweden,  Hungary,  &c.,  vast 
quantities  of  nitrous  salts  are  obtained  by  artificial  arrangements  called  nitriaries,  or 
nitre-beds.  Very  little  nitrate  of  potash,  indeed,  is  obtained  in  the  first  place ;  but 
the  nitrates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  which  being  deliquescent,  remain  in  the  nitrous 
earths  in  a  semi.liquid  state.  The  operation  of  converting  these  salts  into  good  nitre 
is  often  sufficiently  complex,  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  several  muriates,  which 
are  difficult  to  eliminate. 

The  following  instructions  have  been  given  by  the  consulting  committee  of  pomdrtt  et 
salpetres  in  France,  for  the  construction  of  their  nitriires  artiJideUes.  The  permeability 
of  the  materials  to  the  n^ffiospherical  air,  being  found  to  be  as  indispensable  as  is  the 
presence  of  a  hose  to  ^^  ^^  pitric  acid  at  the  instant  of  its  formation,  the  first  measure 
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is  to  select  a  light  friable  earth,  containing  as  much  carbonate  of  lime  or  old  mortar- 
rubbish  as  possible ;  and  to  interstratify  it  with  beds  of  dung,  five  or  six  inches  thick, 
till  a  considerable  heap  be  raised  in  the  shape  of  a  truncated  pyramid,  which  should  be 
placed  under  an  open  shed,  and  kept  moist  by  watering  it  from  time  to  time.     When 
the  whole  appears  to  be  decomposed  into  a  kind  of  mould,  it  is  to  be  spread  under  sheds 
in  layers  of  from  two  to  three  feet  thick  ;  which  are  to  be  watered  occasionally  with 
urine  and  the  drainings  of  dunghills,  taking  care  not  to  soak  them  too  much,  lest  they 
should  be  rendered  impermeable  to  the  air,  though  they  should  be  always  damp  enough 
to  favour  the  absorption  and  mutual  action  of  the  atmospherical  gases.     Moist  garden 
mould  affords  an  example  of  the  physical  condition  most  favourable  to  nitre-beds.     The 
compost  should  be  turned  over,  and  well  mixed  with  the  spade  once  at  least  in  every 
fortnight,  and  the  ndes  of  the  shed  should  be  partially  closed ;  for  although  air  beessen* 
tial,  wind  is  injurious,  by  carrying  off*  the  acid  vapours,  instead  of  allowing  them  to  rest 
incumbent  upon,  and  combine  with,  the  bases.     The  chemical  reaction  is  slow  and 
successive,  and  can  be  made  effective  only  by  keeping  the  agents  and  materials  in  a 
state  of  quiescence.     The  whole  process  lasts  two  years ;  but  since  organic  matters 
'srould  yield  in  the  lixiviation  several  soluble  substances  detrimental  to  the  extraction  of 
saltpetre,  they  must  not  be  added  daring  the  operations  of  the  latter  six  months ;  nor 
must  anything  except  clear  water  be  used  for  watering  during  this  period :  at  the  end 
of  which  the  whole  organic  ingredients  of  the  beds  will  be  totally  decomposed.     Where 
dung  is  not  sufficiently  abundant  for  the  above  stratifications,  a  nitre-bed  should  be 
formed  in  a  stable  with  friable  earth,  covered  with  a  layer  of  litter ;  after  four  months 
the  litter  is  to  be  lifted  off,  the  earth  is  to  be  turned  over,  then  another  layer  of  fresh 
earth,  8  or  9  inches  thick,  is  to  be  placed  over  it  and  a  layer  of  the  old  and  fresh  litter 
over  all.     At  the  end  of  other  four  months,  this  operation  is  to  be  repeated ;  and  in  the 
course  of  a  year  the  whole  is  ready  to  be  transferred  into  the  regular  nitre-beds  under  a 
shed  as  above  described.     Such  are  the  laborious  and  disagreeable  processes  practised 
by  the  peasants  of  Sweden,  each  of  whom  is  bound  by  law  to  have  a  nitre-bed,  and  to 
furnish  a  certain  quantity  of  nitre  to  the  state  every  year.     His  at^'iory  commonly  con- 
siste  of  a  small  hut  built  of  boards,  with  a  bottom  of  rammed  clay,  covered  by  a  wooden 
floor,  upon  which  is  spread  a  mixture  of  ordinary  earth  with  calcareous  sand  or  marl, 
and  lixiviated  wood-ashes.     This  mixture  is  watered  with  stable  urine,  and  its  surface 
is  turned  over  once  a  week  in  summer,  and   once  a  fortnight  in  wimer.     In  some 
countries,  walls  2  or  S  feet  thick,  and  6  or  7  high,  are  raised  with  the  nitrifying  com- 
post, interspersed  with  weeds  and  branches  of  trees,  in  order  at  once  to  bind  them 
together,  and  to  favour  the  circulation  of  air.     These  walls  are  thatched  with  straw ; 
they  are  placed  with  one  of  their  faces  in  the  direction  of  the  rains ;  and  must  be  moist- 
ened with  water  not  rich  in  animal  matter.      One  side  of  the  wall   is  upright  and 
smooth;  while  the  other  is  sloped  or  terraced,  to  favour  the  admission  of  humidity  into 
their  interior.     The  nitre  eventually  forms  a  oopious  efflorescence  upon  the  smooth  side, 
whence  it  may  be  easily  scraped  offi 

M.  Longchamp,  convinced  that  organic  mstters  are  a  useless  expense,  and  not  in  the 
least  essential  to  nitrification,  proposes  to  establish  nitre-beds  where  fuel  and  labour  are 
cheapest,  as  amidst  forests,  choosing  as  dry  and  low  a  piece  of  ground  as  possible,  laying 
them  out  upou  a  square  space  of  about  lOCX)  feet  in  each  side,  in  the  middle  of  which  the 
graduation -house  hiay  be  built,  and  alongside  of  it  sheds  for  the  evaporation  furnaces  and 
pans.  Upon  each  of  the  four  sides  the  nitrifying  sheds  are  to  be  erected,  130  feet  long 
by  SO  feet  wide,  where  the  lixiviation  would  be  carried  on,  and  whence  the  water  would 
be  conducted  in  gutters  to  the  graduation-house.  The  sheds  are  to  be  closed  at  the 
sides  by  walls  of  pise,  and  covered  with  Uiatch.  No  sul)stance  is  so  favourable  to  nitri- 
fication as  the  natural  stony  concretion  known  under  the  name  of  lim^tuf.  In  Tour- 
sine,  where  it  is  used  as  a  building  stone,  the  saltpetre  makers  re  establish  the  found- 
ations of  old  houses  at  their  own  expense,  provided  they  are  allowed  to  carry  off  the  old 
tuf,  which  owes  ita  nitrifying  properties,  not  only  to  its  chemical  nature,  but  to  ita 
texture^  which  being  of  a  homogeneous  porosity  permita  elastic  fluids  and  vapours  to 
pa^s  through  it  freely  in  all  directions.  With  the  rough  blocks  of  such  tuf,  walls  about 
20  inches  thick,  and  moderately  high,  are  to  be  raised,  upon  the  principles  above  pre« 
scribed ;  in  the  absence  of  tuf,  porous  walls  may  be  raised  with  a  mixture  of  arable  soil, 
sand,  and  mortar-rubbish,  chalk  or  rich  marl.     The  walls  ought  to  be  kept  moist. 

In  France,  the  greater  part  of  the  indigenous  saltpetre  is  obtained  by  lixiviating  the 
mortar-rubbish  of  old  buildings,  especially  of  those  upon  the  ground-floor,  and  in  sunk 
cellars,  which  are  by  law  reserved  for  this  purpose.  The  first  object  of  the  manu- 
facturer is  then  to  ascertain  the  richness  of  his  materials  in  nitrous  salts,  to  see  if  they 
be  worth  the  trouble  of  working ;  and  this  point  he  commonly  determines  merely  by 
their  saline,  bitter,  and  pungent  taste,  though  he  might  readily  have  recourse  to  the 
far  surer  criteria  of  lixiviation  and  evaporation.  He  next  pounds  them  coarsely,  and 
puta  them  into  large  casks  open  at  top,  and  covered  with  straw  at  bottom  $  which  are 
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placed  iQ  three  saceessiTe  levda.  Water  is  poured  into  the  casks  till  they  are  full,  and 
after  1 2  hours*  digestion  it  is  run  oflT,  loaded  with  the  salts  by  a  spigot  near  the  bottom. 
A  fresh  quantity  of  water  is  then  added,  and  drawn  ofFafler  an  interval  of  four  hours; 
even  a  third  and  fourth  lixiviation  are  had  recourse  to;  but  these  weak  liquors  are 
reserred  for  lixiviating  fresh  rubbish.  The  contents  of  the  casks  upon  the  second  and 
third  lower  levels  are  lixiviated  with  the  liquors  of  the  upper  cask,  till  the  lyes  indicate 
from  12  to  14  degrees  of  Baum£*s  hydrometer.  They  are  now  fit  for  evaporating  to  a 
greater  density,  and  of  then  receiving  the  dose  of  wood-ashes  requisite  to  convert  the 
materials  of  lime  and  magnesia  into  nitrate  of  potash,  with  the  precipitation  of  the 
carbonates  of  magnesia  and  lime.  The  solution  of  nitre  is  evaporated  in  a  copper  pan, 
and  as  it  boils,  the  scum  which  rises  to  the  surface  must  be  diligently  skimmed  off 
into  a  cistern  idongside.  Muriate  of  soda  being  hardly  more  soluble  in  boiling  than 
in  cold  water,  separates  during  the  concentration  of  the  nitre,  and  is  progressively 
removed  with  cullender-shaped  ladles.  The  fire  is  withdrawn  whenever  the  liquor  has 
acquired  the  density  of  80^  B.  ;  it  is  allowed  to  settle  for  a  little  while,  and  is  then 
drawn  off,  by  a  lead  syphon  adjusted  some  way  above  the  bottom,  into  iron  vessels,  to 
cool  and  crystallise,  llie  crystals  thus  obtained  are  set  to  drain,  then  re-dissolved  and 
re-crystallized.     The  further  purification  of  nitre  is  fully  described  under  the  article 

GUMFOWDBIU 

The  annual  production  of  saltpetre  in  France,  by  the  above-described  processes,  during 
the  wars  of  the  Revolution,  amounted  to  2000  tons  (2  millions  of  kilogrammes)  of  an 
article  fit  for  tbe^manufacture  of  gunpowder ;  of  which  seven-twentieths  were  furnished 
by  the  saltpetre  works  of  Paris  alone. 

Nitrate  of  potash  crystallises  in  ux-sided  prisms,  with  four  narrow  and  two  broad 
faces :  the  last  being  terminated  by  a  dihedral  summit,  or  two-sided  acumination ; 
they  are  striated  lengthwise,  and  have  fissures  in  their  long  axis,  which  are  apt  to  con- 
tain mother  water.  The  spec  gravity  of  nitre  varies  from  1  '93  to  2'00.  It  possesses 
a  cooling,  bitterish-pungent  taste,  is  void  of  smell,  permanent  in  the  air  when  pure, 
fuses  at  a  heat  of  about  662,  into  an  oily-looking  liquid,  and  concretes  upon  cooling 
into  a  solid  mass,  with  a  coarsely  radiating  fracture.  Tliis  has  got  the  unmeaning 
names  of  sal-prunelle  and  mineral  crystal.  At  a  red  heat,  nitre  gives  out  at  first  a 
great  deal  of  pretty  pure  oxygen  gas  ;  but  afterwards  nitrous  acid  fumes,  while  potash 
remains  in  the  retort.  It  is  soluble  in  7  parts  of  water  at  32^  ;  in  about  3^  at  60°  F., 
in  less  than  half  a  part  at  1 94°,  and  in  four-tenths  at  212°.  It  is  very  slightly  soluble 
in  spirit  of  wine,  and  not  at  all  in  absolute  alcohol.  It  causes  a  powerful  deflagration 
when  thrown  upon  burning  coals;  and  when  a  mixture  of  it  with  sulphur  is  thrown  into 
a  red-hot  crucible,  a  very  vivid  light  b  emitted.  Its  constituents  are,  46*55  potash,  and 
53*45  nitric  acid. 

Nitre  is  applied  to  many  purposes:  —  1.  to  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder ;  2.  to  that 
of  sulphuric  acid ;  3.  to  that  of  nitric  acid,  though  nitrate  of  soda  or  cubic  nitre  has  lately 
superseded  this  use  of  it  to  a  considerable  extent ;  4.  to  that  of  flint-glass ;  5.  it  is  used 
in  medicine ;  6.  for  many  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  preparations ;  7.  for  procuring 
by  deflagration  with  charcoal  or  cream  of  tartar,  pure  carbonate  of  potash,  as  also  black 
and  white  ftuxes ;  8.  for  mixing  with  salt  in  curing  butcher  meat ;  9.  in  some  countries 
for  sprinkling  in  solution  upon  grain,  to  preserve  it  from  insects ;  ID.  for  making  fire- 
works.    See  FiRE-woaxs. 

Landings,  Deuveries,  and  Stocks  op  Saltpetre. 


Landed. 

Delivered. 

Stock  l»t  Jaouary. 

Tons. 

Tonii. 

Tons. 

In  December 

1851 

415 

551 

1850 

607 

671 



In  12  Months 

1851 

7,764 

7,859 

2,321 

1850 

9,661 

10,327 

2,416 

1849 

9,997 

8,774 

3,082 

1848 

11,034 

9,864 

1,794 

Pricei. — Bengal,  25*.  io  28*.  6d.  per  cwt. ;   Madras,  94 1.  to  25». 

NITRATE  OF  SILVER  (Nitrate  cCargent,  Fr. ;  Silber$alpeter,  Germ.);  is  pre- 
pared by  saturating  pure  nitric  acid  of  specific  grav.  I  -25  with  pure  silver,  evaporating 
the  solution,  and  crystallizing  the  nitrate.  When  the  drained  crystals  are  fused  in  a 
platina  capsule,  and  cast  into  slender  cylinders  in  silver  moulds,  they  constitute  the 
lunar  caustic  of  the  surgeon.  Tliis  should  be  white,  and  unchangeable  by  light.  It  is 
deliquescent  in  moist  air.     The  crystals  are  colourless  transparent  4  and  6  sided  tables ; 
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they  po98e«  a  bitter,  acrid,  and  most  disagreeable  metallio  taste ;  tbey  diaaoWe  in  their 
own  weight  of  cold,  and  in  much  less  of  hot  water ;  are  soluble  in  four  parts  of  boiling 
alcohol,  but  not  in  nitric  acid ;  they  deflagrate  on  red-hot  coals,  like  all  the  nitrates ; 
and  detonate  with  phosphorus  when  the  two  are  struck  together  upon  an  anvil.  They 
consist  of  68*2  of  oxide,  and  SI  *8  of  acid.  Nitrate  of  riWer,  when  swallowed,  is  a  very 
energetic  poison :  but  it  may  be  readily  counteracted,  by  the  administration  of  a  dose 
of  sea-salt,  which  converts  the  corrosive  nitrate  into  the  inert  chloride  of  silver. 
Animal  matter,  immersed  in  a  weak  solution  of  neutral  nitrate  oT  silver,  will  keep 
unchanged  for  any  length  of  time :  and  so  will  polished  iron  or  steel.  Nitrate  of 
silver  is  such  a  delicate  reagent  of  hydrochloric  or  muriatic  acid,  as  to  show  by  n 
sensible  cloud,  the  presence  of  one  113  millionth  part  of  it,  or  one  7  millionth  part  of 
sea-salt  in  distilled  water.  It  is  much  used  under  the  name  of  indelible  i*k,  for 
writing  upon  linen  with  a  pen  ;  for  which  purpose  one  drachm  of  the  fused  salt  should  be 
dissolved  in  three  quarters  of  an  ounce  of  water,  adding  to  the  solution  as  much  water 
of  ammonia  as  will  re-dissolve  the  precipitated  oxide,  with  sap-green  to  colour  it,  and 
gum-water  to  make  the  volume  amount  to  one  ounce.  Traces  written  with  this  liquid 
should  be  first  heated  before  a  fire  to  expel  the  excess  of  ammonia,  and  then  exposed  to 
the  sun-beam  to  blacken.  Another  mode  of  using  mtrate  of  sUver  as  an  indelible  ink, 
is  to  imbue  the  linen  first  with  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  to  dry  the  spot,  and  write 
upon  it  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  thickened  with  gum,  and  tinted  with  sap* 
green. 

NITRATE  OP  SODA,  Oubieal  Niirt  (NUraU  de  aoude,  FV.  ;  W^rf^mlpeter, 
Germ.  ) ;  occurs  under  the  nitre  upon  the  lands  in  Spain,  India,  Chile,  and  remarkably 
in  Peru,  in  the  districts  of  Ataoama  and  Taracapa,  where  it  forms  a  bed  several  feet 
thick.  It  appears  in  several  places  upon  the  surfiioe,  and  extends  over  a  space  of  more 
than  forty  leagues,  approaching  near  to  the  frontiers  of  Chile.  It  is  sometimes  efflo- 
rescent, sometimes  crystallised,  but  oftener  confusedly  mixed  with  clay  and  sand. 
Uliis  immensely  valuable  deposit  is  only  three  days'  journey  from  the  port  of  Con- 
ception in  Chile,  and  from  Iquique,  another  harbour  situated  in  the  southern  part  of 
Peru. 

Nitrate  of  soda  may  be  artificially  prepared  by  neutralising  nitric  acid  with  soda,  and 
crystallisinR  the  solution.  It  crystallises  in  rhomboids,  has  a  cooling,  punaent,  bitterish 
taste,  less  disagreeable  than  nitre ;  it  becomes  moist  in  the  air  ;  dissolves  m  3  parts  of 
water  at  60^  F.,  in  less  than  1  part  of  boiling  water;  deflagrates  more  slowly  than  nitre, 
and  with  an  orange  yellow  flame.  It  consists,  in  its  dry  state,  of  36*6  soda  and  63*4 
nitric  acid ;  but  its  crystals  contain  one  prime  equivalent  of  water ;  hence  they  are  com* 
posed  of,  acid  56*84,  base  33*68,  water  9*47. 

It  is  susceptible  of  the  same  applications  as  nitre,  with  the  exception  of  making  gun- 
powder }  for  which  it  is  not  adapted,  on  account  of  its  deliquescent  property. 

We  extract  the  following  from  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Geographical  Society 
of  London,  on  the  S8th  of  April,  1851,  entitled  Observations  on  the  Geography  of 
Southern  Peru,  &c  &c  by  W.  BoUaert,  Esq.  P.R.G.& 

**  The  existence  of  this  valuable  substance  in  the  province  of  Tarapaca  has  been  known 
in  Europe  about  a  century.  In  1820,  some  of  it  was  sent  to  England,  but  the  duty 
then  being  so  high,  it  was  thrown  overboard.  In  1827,  efforts  were  unauccessfrilly 
made  by  an  English  house  to  export  it.  In  1830,  a  cargo  was  sent  to  the  United 
States ;  it  was  found  unsaleable  there,  and  a  part  of  it  taken  to  Liverpool,  but  was 
returned  as  unsaleable  in  England.  A  cargo  was  then  sent  to  France,  and  in  1831, 
another  to  England,  when  it  became  better  known,  and  sold  as  high  as  30t.  to  40«.  the 
cwt.  Its  price  has  varied  very  much ;  present  quotations  (1 851 )  about  15c.  Since  1831 
to  1852,  the  exports  of  nitrate  from  Iquique  have  been  5,293,478  quintals,  equal  to 
about  239,860  tons,  some  of  it  being  used  as  a  fertiliser  of  land,  some  in  the  manufiu- 
ture  of  nitric  acid.  The  principal  deposits  of  nitrate  of  soda,  yet  known,  are  found  on 
the  western  side  of  the  Pampa  de  Tamarugal,  commencing  immediately  where  the  level 
plain  ceases,  and  on  the  sides  of  some  of  the  ravines  running  from  the  Pampa  towards 
the  coast  and  in  some  of  the  hollows  of  the  mountains.  The  nitrate  has  not  been  found 
nearer  to  the  coast  than  1 8  miles,  and  looks  as  if  it  gradually  transferred  itself  into  salt 
as  it  approached  the  coast.  The  officinos  or  refining  works  are  divided  into  northern 
and  southern  Saletres;  the  old  Saletres  being  about  the  centre  of  the  former,  and  La 
Nueva  Noria  that  of  the  latter ;  there  are  in  all  about  100  officinos.  The  nitrate  de- 
posits commence  about  Tilineche,  and  extend  south  near  to  QuUliagua  with  interruptions 
of  deposits  of  oommon  salt,  llie  nitrate  caleehe  grounds  vary  in  breadth ;  the  average 
may  be  500  yards,  and  in  places  7  to  8  feet  thick,  and  sometimes  quite  pure.  In  the 
ravines  and  hollows  before  mentioned,  the  nitrate  is  found  on  their  shelving  sides ;  the 
hollows  look  like  dried-up  cakes,  and  are  covered  with  salt  2  to  3  feet  thick,  and  on  the 
margins  there  is  nitrate  of  soda  ofttimes  going  down  to  some  depth  ;  in  others  there  is 
a  hard  dry  crust  upon  il^  occasionally  4  feet  thick.  The  mtrate  oalecbe  fonned  under  thit 
Vol.  II.  2  N 
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crust  is  in  thio  layers,  and  so  solid  and  pure  as  to  be  sought  for,  although  the  expense  of 
blasting  is  very  great. 

<*  There  are  several  varieties  of  the  nitrate  of  soda  caleche,  the  following  being  the 
principal. 

**  I.  White,  compact,  containing  64  per  cent. 

*'  2.   Yellow,  occasioned  by  salts  of  iodine,  70  per  cent. 

**  3.   Grey  compact,  containing  a  little  iron  and  a  trace  of  iodine,  46  per  cent. 

*M.  Grey  crystalline,  the  most  abundant  variety,  contains  from  20  to  85  per  cent., 
affording  traces  of  iodine,  with  1  to  8  per  cent  of  earthy  matter. 

"  5.  White  crystalline  :  thb  resembles  the  refined  nitrate. 

**  All  these  contain  common  salt,  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  soda,  muriate  of  lime,  rnd 
occasionally  some  borate  of  lime,  as  found  under  the  nitrate  beds:  one  variety  of  the 
latter,  composed  of  boracic  acid  49  *5,  soda  8  -  8, water  26  -O,  lime  1 5*7  a  100,  may  probably 
become  of  use  in  this  country  in  glass -making,  &o. 

**  Fragments  of  shells  have  been  noticed  with  and  under  the  nitrate  bed :  this  may  ac- 
count in  some  measure  for  the  lime  in  the  borate  and  muriate.  Mr.  Blake  mentions  that 
200  feet  above  the  Pampa,  (which  is  3500  above  the  level  of  the  sea),  near  to  Los  Saletres 
del  port^,  *  limestone  containing  shells  rises  from  a  bed  consisting  of  pebbles  and  shells 
cemented  together  by  salt  and  nitrate  of  soda ;  part  of  the  shells  are  decomposed,  whilst 
others  are  perfect  in  form,  and  like  those  now  still  found  lying  on  the  rocks  in  the  inlets 
of  the  sea.' 

**  The  rough  nitrate  of  soda  is  broken  into  small  pieces,  put  into  boilers,  water  introduced 
and  the  whole  boiled ;  the  nitrate  is  held  in  solution,  while  the  earthy  matter,  salt,  phos- 
phates, &c.,  are  separated  and  Mi  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel :  the  saturated  solution  of 
nitrate  is  let  into  a  reservoir,  where  it  deposits  any  remaining  earthy  matter ;  the  clear 
liquor  is  run  into  shallow  troughs,  exposed  to  the  sun,  crystallisation  takes  place,  contain- 
ing only  2  to  3  per  cent,  of  impurities,  and  is  ready  to  be  conveyed  to  the  coast  for  expor- 
tation. The  Pampa  de  Tamaruagal  contains  sufficient  nitrate  of  soda  for  the  consumption 
of  £urope  for  ages ;  the  desert  of  Atacamo  yields  it ;  it  has  also  been  met  with  on  the 
Andes  and  in  the  Eastern  plains. 

**  Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Chili  and  Peru  of  Cubic  Nitre,  compiled  from 

Official  Sources. 


Years. 

ChlU. 

Peru. 



Ton*. 

Tom. 

1832 

296 

498 

1833 

440 

583 

1834 

2,521 

1,303 

1835 

1,326 

2,068 

1836 

2,183 

1,625 

1837 

1,355 

4,3'J5 

1838 

1,091 

2,099 

1839 

1,488 

2,132 

1840 

2,651 

4,696 

1841 

1,188 

3.546 

1842 

5,048 

4,239 

1843 

5.011 

1.797 

1844 

1,523 

5,531 

1845 

1,437 

6,705 

1846 

2,669 

6.752 

1847 

1,834 

13,506 

1848 

1,676 

8,425 

1849 

4,154 

8,876 

1850 

1,150 

10,740 

NITRATE  OF  STRONTIA.  f Nitrate  de  Urontiane,  Fr.  ;  SaJptter§aunr  ttroH- 
iian^  Germ.)  Tliis  salt  is  usually  prepared  from  the  sulphuret  of  strontium,  obtained 
by  decomposing  sulphate  of  strontia  with  charcoal,  by  strong  ignition  of  the  mixed 
powders  in  a  crucible.  This  sulphuret  being  treated  with  water,  and  the  solution 
being  filtered,  is  to  be  neutralized  with  nitric  acid,  as  indicated  by  the  test  of  turmeric 
paper ;  care  being  taken  to  avoid  breathing  the  noxious  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas, 
which  is  copiously  disengaged.  The  neutral  nitrate  being  properly  evaporated  and  set 
aside,  affords  colourless,  (rBnaparcnt,  slender,  octahedral  crystals.  It  has  a  cooling,  yet 
aomewhat  acrid  taste ;  j,  ^luble  in  5  parts  of  oold,  and  in  one  half  part  of  boiling  water» 
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as  also  in  alcohol ;  is  permanent  in  the  air,  deflagrates  upon  burning  coals,  gires  off 
oxygen  when  calcined,  and  leaves  caustic  strontia.  The  salt  consists  of  48*9  strontia 
and  5l'l  citric  acid.  That  salt  is  anhydrous ;  but  there  is  another  variety  of  it,  which 
contains  nearly  40  per  cent  of  water  of  crystallization,  which  occurs  in  large  octahedrons. 
This  is  preferred  for  fire- works,  because  by  efflorescence  it  is  easily  obtained  in  a  fine 
powder,  which  mixes  more  intimately  with  the  chlorate  of  potash  and  charcoal,  for  the 
composition  of  the  brilliant  red  fires,  now  so  much  admired  in  theatrical  conflagrations. 

NITRIC  ACID,  Aquafortis  (Acide  nitrique,  Fr.  ;  Sa^peUnaSre,  Germ.);  exists, 
in  combination  with  the  bases,  potash,  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  in  both  the  mineral  and 
vegetable  kinj^doms.  Thb  acid  is  never  found  insulated.  It  was  distilled  from  saltpetre 
so  long  ago  aa  the  ISth  centory,  by  igniting  that  salt,  mixed  with  copperas  or  clay,  in  a 
retort.  Nitric  acid  is  generated  when  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  gases,  confined 
over  water  or  an  alkaline  solution,  has  a  series  of  electrical  explosions  passed  through  it. 
In  this  way  the  salubrious  atmosphere  may  be  converted  into  corrosive  aquafortis. 
When  a  little  hydrogen  is  introduced  into  the  mixed  gases,  standing  over  water,  the 
chemical  agency  of  the  electricity  becomes  more  intense,  and  the  acid  is  more  rapidly 
formed  from  its  elements,  with  the  production  of  some  nitrate  of  ammonia. 

Nitrie  acid  is  usually  made  on  the  small  scale  by  distilling,  with  the  heat  of  a  sand- 
bath,  a  mixture  of  S  parts  of  pure  nitre,  and  2  parte  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  in  a  large 
glass  retort,  connected  by  a  long  glass  tube  with  a  globular  receiver  surrounded  by  cold 
water.  By  a  well  regulated  distillation,  a  pure  acid,  of  specific  gravity  1*500,  may  he 
thus  obtained,  amounting  in  weight  to  about  two-thirds  of  the  nitre  employed.  To 
obtain  easily  the  whole  nitric  acid,  equal  weights  of  nitre  and  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  may  be  taken ;  in  which  case  btit  a  itioderste  heat  need  be  applied  to  the  retort. 
The  residuum  will  be  bisulphate  of  potash.  When  only  the  single  equivalent  proper- 
tion  of  sulphuric  acid  is  used,  namely  48  parts  for  100  of  nitre,  a  much  higher  heat  is 
required  to  complete  the  distillation,  whereby  more  or  less  of  the  nitric  acid  is  decom- 
posed, while  a  compact  neutral  sulphate  of  potash  is  left  in  the  retort,  very  difficult  to 
remove  by  solution  in  water,  and  therefore  apt  to  destroy  the  vessel. 

Aquafortis  is  manufactured  upon  the  great  scale  in  iron  pots  or  cylinders  of  the  same 
construction  as  I  have  described  under  muriatic  acid.  The  more  concentrated  the  sul- 
phuric acid  is,  the  less  corrosively  will  it  act  upon  the  metal ;  and  it  is  commonly  used 
in  the  proportion  of  one  part  by  weight  to  two  of  nitre.  The  salt  being  introduced  into 
the  cool  retort,  and  the  lid  being  luted  tight,  the  acid  is  to  be  slowly  poured  in  through 
the  aperture ^^.  983.  ;  while  the  aperture  p  is  connected  by  a  long  glass  tube  with  a 
range  of  balloons  inserted  into  each  other,  and  laid  upon  a  sloping  bed  of  sand.  The 
bottle  i,  with  S  tubiUures  partly  filled  with  water,  which  is  required  for  condensing 
muriatic  acid  gas,  must,  for  the  present  purpose,  be  replaced  by  a  series  of  empty  recei- 
vers, either  of  glass  or  salt^glazed  stoneware.  The  cylinders  should  be  only  half  filled, 
and  be  worked  off  by  a  gradually  raised  heat. 

Commercial  aqusfortis  is  very  generally  contaminated  with  sulphuric  and  muriatic 
acids,  as  also  with  alkaline  sulphates  and  muriates.  The  quantity  of  these  salts  may  be 
readily  ascertained  by  evaporating  in  a  glass  capsule  a  ^iven  weight  of  the  aquafortis  ; 
while  that  of  the  muriatic  acid  may  be  determined  by  nitrate  of  silver;  and  of  sulphuric 
acid,  by  nitrate  of  baryta.  Aquafortis  may  be  purified,  in  a  great  measure,  by  re-distilla- 
tion at  a  gentle  heat ;  rejecting  the  first  liquid  which  comes  over,  as  it  contains  the 
chlorine  impregnation ;  receiving  the  middle  portion  as  genuine  nitric  acid  ;  and  leaving 
a  residuum  in  the  retort,  as  being  contaminated  with  sulphuric  acid. 

Since  nitrate  of  soda  has  been  so  abundantly  imported  into  Europe  from  Peru,  it  has 
been  employed  by  many  manufacturers  in  preference  to  nitre  for  the  extraction  of  nitric 
acid,  because  it  is  cheaper,  and  because  the  residuum  of  the  distillation,  being  sulphate 
of  soda,  is  more  readily  removed  by  solution  from  glass  retorts,  when  a  range  of  these 
set  in  a  gallery  furnace  is  the  apparatus  employed.  Nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1  '47 
may  be  obtained  colourless ;  but  by  further  concentration  a  portion  of  it  is  decomposed, 
whereby  some  nitrous  acid  is  produced,  which  gives  it  a  straw-yellow  tinge.  At  this 
strength  it  exhales  white  or  orange  fumes,  which  have  a  peculiar,  though  not  very  dis- 
agreeable smell ;  and  even  when  largely  diluted  with  water,  it  tastes  extremely  sour.  The 
greatest  density  at  which  it  can  be  obtained  is  1*51  or  perhaps  1*52,  at  60^  F.,  in  which 
state,  or  even  when  much  weaker,  it  powerfully  corrodes  all  animal,  vegetable,  and  most 
metallic  bodies.  When  slightly  diluted  it  is  applied,  with  many  precautions,  to  silk  and 
woollen  stuffs,  to  stain  them  of  a  bright  yellow  hue.     See  Cxuco-raiKTiKG  ;  page  S35. 

In  the  dry  state,  as  it  exists  in  nitre,  this  acid  consists  of  26*15  parts  by  weight  of 
azote,  and  73*85  of  oxygen  ;  or  of  2  volumes  of  the  first  gas,  and  5  volumes  of  the  second. 

When  of  specific  gravity  1  -5,  it  boils  at  about  2\Q^  Fahr.  ;  of  45,  it  boils  at  about 
240<J*,  of  1-42,  it  boils  at  253°  ;  and  of  I  '40,  at  246^  F.  If  an  acid  stronger  than  1  -420 
be  distilled  in  a  retort,  it  gradually  becomes  weaker  ;  and  if  weaker  than  1  '42,  it  gra- 
aually  becomes  stronger,  till  it  assumes  that  standard  density.     Acid  of  specific  gravity 
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I  -485  has  no  more  action  upon  tin  than  water  has,  though  when  either  stronger  or 
weaker  it  oxidises  it  rapidly,  and  erolves  ftimes  of  nitrous  gas  with  explosiTe 
violence.  In  my  two  papers  upon  nitric  acid  published  in  the  fourth  and  sixth  volumes 
of  the  Journal  of  Science  (1818  and  181 9)»  I  investigated  the  chemical  relations  of 
these  phenomena.  Acid  of  1  *420  consists  of  1  atom  of  dry  acid,  and  4  of  water ;  acid 
of  1  '485,  of  1  atom  of  dry  acid,  and  2  of  water  ;  tlie  latter  compound  possesses  a  stable 
equilibrium  as  to  chemical  agency  }  the  former  as  to  caloriBc.  Acid  of  specific  gravity 
1  '334,  consisting  of  7  atoms  of  water,  and  1  of  dry  acid,  resuts  the  decomposing  agency 
of  light  Nitric  acid  acU  with  great  energy  upon  most  oombustible  substances,  simple 
or  compound,  giving  up  oxygen  to  them,  and  resolving  itself  into  nitrous  gas,  or  even 
azote.  Such  is  the  result  of  its  action  upon  hydrogen,  phosphorus,  sulphur,  charcoal, 
sugar,  gum,  starch,  silver,  mercury,  copper,  iron,  tin,  and  most  other  metals. 

From  muriatic  to  nitric  acid  the  transmission  is  easy,  though  nitric  acid  is  never 
obtained  as  the  waste  product  of  any  chemical  operation.  Its  manufacture  is  invariably 
the  primary  object  of  the  process  by  which  it  is  procured.  The  ordinary  method 
consists  in  heating  together,  in  a  distillatory  apparatus,  a  mixture  of  nitrate  of  soda 
or  potash  with  sulphuric  acid.  In  this  way,  tlie  sulphuric  acid  unites  with  the  soda 
or  potash,  as  the  case  may  be,  forming  commercial  products,  also  salt  cake  and  sal- 
enixen ;  whilst  the  nitric  acid  combines  with  the  water  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  and,  pass- 
ing away  under  the  influence  of  the  heat,  is  condensed  in  the  receiver  of  the  apparatus. 
A  decomposition  of  this  kind  is  sometimes  denominated  a  simple  decompoeition  ;  but  in 
reality  it  is  not  so,  as  the  transfer  of  the  water  completes  the  cycle  of  elective  affinity. 

A  Table  of  Nitric  Acid,  by  Dr.  Ure. 


Speciac 

Ar?d 
iiilOa 

Dn-  «»c«d 

Specific 

LIq. 

Dry  add 

5p«!lflC 

LIq. 
Acid 
inlOO. 

Dry  acid 

SpecMe 

inlOO. 

Dry  Add 

gravity. 

ill  100. 

gra»Ity. 

Acid 
inioa 

in  too. 

gravity. 

in  100. 

graTitj. 

in  100. 

1-5000 

100 

79-700 

1-4189 

75 

59*775 

1*2947 

50 

39*850 

1*1403 

25 

19*925 

1-4980 

99 

78-903 

1-4147 

74 

58*978 

1-2887 

49 

39-053 

1-1345 

24 

19*128 

1-4960 

98 

78-106 

1-4107 

73 

58*181 

1*2826 

48 

88-256 

1*1286 

23 

18*331 

1-4940 

97 

77-309 

1-4065 

72 

57*384 

1-2765 

47 

37*459 

1*1227 

22 

17*534 

1-4910 

96 

76-512 

1-4023 

71 

56*587 

1*2705 

46 

36*662 

1*1168 

21 

16-737 

1-4880 

95 

75-715 

1-3978 

70 

55*790 

1*2644 

45 

35-865 

1-1109 

20 

15-940 

1-4R50 

94 

74-918 

1*3945 

69 

54*993 

1*2583 

44 

35-068 

1-1051 

19 

15*143 

1-4820 

93 

74-121 

1*3882 

68 

54*196 

1-2523 

43 

34-271 

1-0993 

18 

14*346 

1-4790 

92 

73-324 

1*3833 

67 

53-399 

1-2462 

42 

33*474 

10935 

17 

13*549 

1-4760 

91 

72-527 

1*3783 

66 

52*602 

1-2402 

41 

32*677 

I0878 

16 

12-752 

1-4730 

90 

71-730 

1*3732 

65 

51*805 

1*2341 

40 

31*880 

1-0821 

15 

11*955 

1-4700 

89 

70-938 

1-3681 

64 

51-068 

1*2277 

39 

31 -083 

1*0764 

14 

11  158 

1-4670 

88 

70-136 

1*3630 

63 

50*211 

1*2212 

38 

30*286 

1*0708 

13 

10-361 

1-4640 

87 

69-339 

1-3579 

62 

49-414 

1-2148 

37 

29*489 

1-0651 

12 

9*564 

1-4600 

86 

68-542 

1*3529 

61 

48*617 

1*2084 

36 

28*692 

1-0595 

11 

8*767 

1-4570 

85 

67-745 

1-3477 

60 

47-820 

1-2019 

35 

27*895 

1^540 

10 

7-970 

1-4530 

84 

66-948 

1-3427 

59 

47-023 

1*1958 

34 

27*098 

1-0485 

9 

7*173 

1-4500 

83 

66-155 

1-3376 

58 

46*226 

1*1895 

33 

26-301 

1*0430 

8 

6-376 

1-4460 

82 

65-354 

1-3323 

57 

45*429 

1*1833 

32 

25-504 

1-0375 

7 

5*579 

1-4424 

81 

64-557 

1-3270 

56 

44-632 

1-1770 

31 

24*707 

1*0320 

6 

4*782 

1»4385 

80 

63-760 

1-3216 

55 

43*835 

1*1709 

30 

2'3*900 

1*0267 

5 

3-985 

1-4346 

79 

62-963 

1-3163 

54 

43-038 

1*1648 

29 

23-113 

1*0212 

4 

3-188 

1-4306 

78 

62-166 

1-3110 

53 

42-241 

1*1587 

28 

22-316 

1-0159 

3 

2*391 

1-4269 

77 

61-369 

1-3056 

52 

41-444 

1*1526 

27 

21*519 

1-0106 

2 

1*594 

1-4228 

76 

60-572 

13001 

51 

40*647 

1*1465 

26 

20*722 

1O053 

1 

0-797 

It  has  been  proposed,  and  even  carried  Into  practice,  to  decompose  nitrate  of  soda  by 
the  action  of  boracic  acid,  so  as  to  produce  biborate  of  soda,  or  borax,  and  thus  render 
the  nitric  acid  a  secondary  product  The  success  of  this  process  depends,  however, 
upon  a  circumstance  of  a  somewhat  curious  kind.  Strong  nitric  acid  is  much  more 
volatile  than  weak  acid  ;  and  hence  it  is  more  easily  eipelled  from  its  combination  with 
soda  in  a  concentrated  than  in  a  diluted  form.  Now,  boracic  acid  has  3  atoms  of  water 
in  its  crystallized  condition ;  therefore,  if  we  take  2  atoms  of  this  acid,  we  have  6  atoms 
of  water  to  unite  with  the  1  atom  of  nitric  acid  capable  of  being  disengaged  from  nitrate 
of  soda ;  whereas  this  quantity  of  nitric  acid  needs  at  most  but  2  atoms.  The  secret, 
therefore,  is  to  dry  the  boracic  acid  in  the  first  instance,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  the  surplus 
water ;  and  this  is  easily  done  at  a  temperature  of  212^  Fahr.,  at  which  two-thirds  of 
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the  water  readily  leave  the  boracic  acid,  and  thus  afford  a  mono-hydrated  compound,  2 
atoms  of  which  contain  precisely  the  amount  of  water  needed  for  one  atom  of  nitric  acid, 
and  also  of  the  boracic  acid  requisite  for  the  production  of  the  biborate  of  soda. 
There  are  some  peculiarities  connected  with  the  application  of  the  necessary  tempe- 
rature ;  but  they  are  of  less  importance.  The  biborate  of  soda  is  afterwards  dissolved 
in  hot  water,  and  crystallised.  This  process  has  been  patented  in  France  within  the 
last  few  years,  by  a  M.  Mallet,  of  Paris.  One  of  the  most  extendve  uses  of  nitric  acid, 
and  for  which,  indeed,  it  is  chiefly  fitbrieated,  is  the  manufiicture  of  oxalic  acid. 

Nitric  Aeidf  omkydnmB.  —  By  treating  nitrate  of  silver  with  perfectly  dry  chlorine, 
M.  Derille  has  succeeded  in  isolating  anhydrous  nitric  acid,  the  existence  of  which  was 
demonstrated  by  numerous  analyses.  This  beautiful  substance  is  obtained  in  colourless 
crystals,  which  are  perfectly  brilliant  and  limpid,  and  may  be  procured  of  considerable 
size ;  when  they  are  slowly  deposited  in  a  current  of  gas  rendered  very  cold,  their  edges  are 
a  centimetre  in  length.  These  crystals  are  prisms  of  6  faces,  which  appear  to  be  derived 
from  a  right  prism  with  a  rhombic  base.  They  melt  at  a  temperature  not  much 
exceeding  85*5  Fahr. ;  their  boiling  point  is  about  113^;  and  at  50°  the  tension  of  this 
substance  is  very  considerable.  In  contact  with  water  it  becomes  very  hot,  and  dissolves 
in  it  without  imparting  colour,  and  without  disengaging  any  gas ;  it  then  produces  with 
barytes  the  nitrate  of  that  base.  When  heated,  its  decomposition  appears  to  commence 
nearly  at  its  boiling  point.  This  circumstance  is  an  obstacle  to  the  determination  of  the 
density  of  its  vapour  by  the  process  of  M.  Dumas. 

The  process  by  which  M.  Deville  obtained  anhydrous  nitric  acid  is  very  simple ;  but 
the  readiness  with  which  it  penetrates  tubes  of  caoutchouc  renders  it  necessary  to  unite 
all  the  pieces  of  the  apparatus  by  melting  them.  The  following  is  the  process :  —  The 
author  emplo3rs  a  U-shaped  tube  capable  of  containing  500  gr.  of  nitrate  of  silver  dried 
in  the  apparatus  at  3569  Fahr.  in  a  current  of  dry  carbonic  acid  gas.  Another  very 
large  U  tube  is  connected  with  this,  and  to  its  lower  part  is  attached  a  small  spherical 
reservoir  ;  it  is  in  this  reservoir  that  a  liquid  is  deposited  which  always  forms  during 
the  operation,  and  which  is  exclusively  volatile  (nitrous  acid  ?).  The  tube  containing 
the  nitrate  of  silver  is  immersed  in  water  covered  with  a  thin  stratum  of  oil,  and  heated 
by  means  of  a  spirit  lamp  communicating  with  a  reservoir  at  a  constant  level.  The 
chlorine  issues  from  a  glass  gasometer,  and  its  displacement  is  effected  by  a  slow  and 
constant  flow  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  The  chlorine  must  afterwards  pass 
over  chloride  of  lime,  and  then  over  pumice-stone  moistened  with  sulphuric  acid.  At 
common  temperatures  no  effect  appears  to  be  produced.  The  nitrate  of  silver  must  be 
heated  to  SOS°  Fahr.,  the  temperature  being  then  quickly  reduced  to  1S6°  or  154°,  but 
not  lower.  At  the  commencement,  hyponitrous  acid,  distinguishable  by  its  colour  and 
ready  condensation,  is  produced;  and  when  the  temperature  has  reached  its  lowest 
point,  the  production  of  crystals  begins,  and  they  soon  choke  the  receiver,  cooled  to  6° 
below  sero ;  they  are  always  deposited  upon  that  part  of  the  receiver  which  is  not  im- 
mersed in  the  freezing  mixture,  and  M.  Deville  states  that  ice  alone  is  sufBcient  to 
occasion  their  formation. 

The  gases  are  coloured,  and  the  small  sphere  of  the  cooled  tube  contains  a  small 
quantity  of  liquid,  which  must  be  taken  from  the  apparatus  before  the  nitric  acid  is 
removed  to  another  vessel ;  this  latter  operation  is  readily  effected  by  replacing  the 
current  of  chlorine  by  one  of  carbonic  acid  The  condenser  is  then  to  be  no  longer 
cooled,  and  the  vessel  for  receiving  the  crystals  is  to  be  immersed  in  a  freezing  mixture ; 
this  is  fastened  to  the  producing  apparatus  by  means  of  a  caoutchouc  tube  furnished 
with  amianthus.  The  chlorine  should  pass  very  slowly,  at  the  rate  of  about  S  or  4  litres 
in  S4  hours.  All  the  gas,  however,  is  not  absorbed  by  the  nitrate  of  silver.  Oxygen 
is  evolved,  the  volume  of  which  appears  to  be  equal  to  that  of  the  chlorine  employed. 
An  apparatus  thus  constructed  operates  day  and  night  without  watching,  care  being 
however  taken  to  renew  the  sulphuric  acid  which  displaces  the  chlorine,  the  spirit  of  the 
lamp,  and  the  ingredients  of  the  freezing  mixture. 

llie  author  states  that  he  shall  forward  hereafter  a  more  complete  memoir,  in  which 
he  will  describe  the  chemical  properties  of  the  anhydrous  nitric  acid,  and  detail  the 
results  of  his  researches  on  the  action  of  chlorine  and  hypochlorous  acid  on  the  salts  of 
silver. 

NITROGEN,  DEUTOXIDE  OF;  Ntinnu  gat.  Nitric  oxide  (Deutoxide  d'azate, 
Fr. ;  Stiehttojfoxyd,  Germ.) ;  is  a  gaseous  body  which  may  be  obtained  by  pouring  upon 
copper  or  mercury,  in  a  retort,  nitric  acid  of  moderate  strength.  The  nitrous  gas  comes 
over  in  abundance  without  the  aid  of  heat,  and  may  be  received  over  water  freed  from 
air,  or  over  mercury,  in  the  pneumatic  trough.  It  is  ela<!tic  and  colourless  ;  what  taste 
and  smell  it  possesses  are  unknown,  because  the  moment  it  is  exposed  to  the  mouth  or 
nostrils,  it  absorbs  atmospherical  oiygen,  and  becomes  nitrous  or  nitric  acid.  Its 
spectflc  gravity  is  1*0393,  or  1*04  ;  whence  100  cubic  inches  weigh  36*66  gr.  Water 
condenses  not  more  than  ^  of  its  volume  of  this  gas.     It  extinguishes  aninud  life^  and 
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the  flame  of  many  combustibles  ;  but  of  phosphorus  well  kindled,  it  brightens  the  flame  tit 
a  most  remarkable  degree.  It  consists  of  47  parts  of  nitrogen  gas,  and  53  of  oiygen  gas, 
by  weight ;  and  of  equal  parts  in  bulk,  without  any  condensation  ;  so  that  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  deutoxide  of  nitrogen  is  the  arithmetical  mean  of  the  two  constituents. 
The  constitution  of  this  gas,  and  the  play  of  aflSnities  which  it  exercises  in  the  formation 
of  sulphuric  acid,  are  deeply  interesting  to  the  chemical  manufacturer. 

The  Hyponitrous  add  {Salpetripeia'ure,  Germ.),  like  the  preceding  compound,  de- 
serves notice  here,  on  account  of  the  part  it  plays  in  the  conversion  of  sulphur  into  sul- 
phuric acid,  by  the  agency  of  nitre.  It  is  formed  by  mingling  four  Tolumes  of  deutoxide 
of  nitrogen  with  one  volume  of  oxygen ;  and  appears  as  a  dark  orange  vapour,  which 
is  condensable  into  a  liquid  at  a  temperature  of  4°  below  sero,  Fahr.  When  distilled, 
this  liquid  leaves  a  dark  yellow  fluid.  The  pure  hyponitrous  acid  consists  of  37*1S 
nitrogen,  and  62*88  oxygen  ;  or  of  two  Tolumes  of  the  first,  and  three  of  the  second. 
Water  converts  it  into  nitric  acid  and  deutoxide  of  nitrogen ;  the  latter  of  which  escapes 
with  effervescence.  Tliis  acid  oxidises,  most  combustible  bodies  with  peculiar  energy ; 
and  though  its  vapour  does  not  operate  upon  dry  sulphurous  acid,  yet,  through  the 
agency  of  steam,  it  converts  it  into  sulphuric  acid,  itself  being  simultaneously  trans- 
formed into  deutoxide  of  nitrogen;  ready  to  become  hyponitrous  acid  again,  and 
to  perform  a  circulating  series  of  important  metamorphoses.     See  SuLrauaic  Acm. 

NITROGEN,  PREPARATION  OF.  This  process  is  founded  on  the  decom- 
position of  nitrate  of  ammonia,  which,  as  is  already  known,  is  resolved  into  nitrogen 
and  water  under  the  influence  of  heat ;  but  as  this  salt  is  difficult  to  prepare,  I  replace 
it  by  a  mixture  of  an  alkaline  nitrate  of  potash  and  sal  ammoniac,  a  mixture  which 
contains  the  elements  of  nitrite  of  ammonia  and  chloride  of  potassium.  The  best  method 
of  obtaining  the  nitrite  of  potash  in  a  convenient  state  is  to  pass  nitrous  acid  gas,  formed 
by  the  action  of  10  parts  of  nitric  acid  on  one  part  of  starch,  through  a  solution  of 
caustic  potash  having  a  sp.  gr.  1  *38,  until  the  solution  acquires  an  acid  reaction  ;  and 
then  to  add  a  little  caustic  potash,  so  as  to  render  it  distinctly  alkaline.  As  the  solution 
thus  prepared  does  not  undergo  alteration  from  keeping,  it  may  be  held  in  readiness ; 
and  when  the  nitrogen  is  required,  it  is  only  necessary  to  mix  one  volume  of  the  above 
solution  with  three  volumes  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  sal-ammoniac,  and  to  heat  the 
mixture  in  a  flask.  The  disengagement  of  the  gas  takes  place  almost  immediately,  and 
continues  with  great  regularity. 

As  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  make  the  gas  pure,  that  the  nitrate  should  be  alkaline^ 
there  will  be  a  disengagement  at  the  same  time  of  a  little  ammonia,  but  this  is  of  no 
consequence;  if  the  nitrogen  be  required  completely  free  from  ammonia,  it  is  sufficient  to 
pass  the  gas  through  a  vessel  containing  water  acidulated  with  a  little  sulphuric  acid. 

The  following  are  the  experiments  by  which  I  have  satisfied  myself  of  the  purity  of 
the  nitrogen  thus  obtained :  — 

1.  After  freeing  the  gas  from  ammonia  as  above  described,  it  was  conveyed  into  a 
tube  cont^ning  a  mixture  of  zinc,  sulphuric  acid,  and  water ;  into  the  presence,  therefore, 
of  nascent  hydrogen.  The  experiment  was  continued  for  some  time,  and  when  con- 
cluded I  could  not  detect  a  trace  of  ammonia  in  the  solution. 

The  solution  was  also  negative  on  testing  it  with  sulphate  of  iron  and  dilute  sulphuric 
acid. 

2.  I  placed  in  a  glass  tube,  such  as  is  used  for  organic  analysis,  a  determined  quantity 
of  copper  recently  reduced  by  hydrogen,  and  exposed  this  for  half  an  hour  to  the  action  of 
a  red  heat  and  of  a  current  of  the  nitrogen  washed  and  subsequently  dried  by  passing  it 
through  pumice-stone  wetted  with  oil  of  vitriol ;  taking  at  the  same  time  the  precaution 
not  to  heat  the  tube  until  all  the  atmospheric  air  had  been  displaced  by  the  nitrogen. 
This  experiment  was  repeated  several  times,  without  any  alteration  being  observed 
either  in  the  exterior  appearance  of  the  copper  or  in  its  weight. 

NITROGEN  GAS,  or  AZOTE  (Eng.  and  Fr. ;  Stickstoffya$,  Germ.);  constitutes 
about  79  hundredths  of  the  bulk  of  the  atmospheric  air ;  it  is  copiously  disengaged  from 
several  mineral  springs,  as  from  the  natural  basins  of  hot  water  which  supply  the  baths  of 
Leuk,  near  the  Gemmi  in  Switzerland,  and  from  other  springs,  in  the  Pyrenees,  in  Ceylon, 
South  and  North  America,  &c.  It  exists  also  in  flesh  and  most  animal  substances,  as  well  as 
in  some  vegetable  products,  being  one  of  their  essential  constituents.  When  phosphorus  is 
burnt  within  a  jar  filled  with  air,  standing  over  water  in  the  pneumatic  trough,  it  con- 
sumes or  absorbs  the  oxygen,  and  leaves  nitrogen,  which  may  be  rendered  pure  by 
agitation  with  water.  By  exposing  nitrite  of  ammonia  to  heat  in  a  retort,  nitrogen 
comes  over  alone  in  great  abundance ;  for  the  hydrogen  of  the  ammonia  is  sufficient 
to  saturate  the  oxygen  of  the  acid,  and  to  convert  it  into  water  ;  while  the  nitrogen  of 
both  constituents  is  set  at  liberty.  By  transmitting  chlorine  through  water  of  ammonia, 
or  digesting  lean  flesh  in  warm  nitric  acid,  nitrogen  may  also  be  obuined.  This  per- 
manently elastic  g^  is  destitute  of  colour,  taste,  and  smell ;  it  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
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0*976,  air  being  I OOO.  Hence  100  cubic  inches  of  it  weigh  29*7  gr.  It  extinguishes  all 
burning  bodies,  and  when  respired  without  oxygen  is  fatal  to  animal  life. 

NITROGEN,  PROTOXIDE  OF;  Nitrous  oxide  (Protoxide  tTazoUt  Fr. ;  Stick- 
ttoffoxydtd.  Germ. ) ;  is  a  gas  which  displays  remai  kable  powers  when  breathed,  causing 
in  many  persons  unrestrainable  feelings  of  exhilaration,  whence  it  has  been  called  the  laugh- 
ing or  intoxicating  gas.  It  is  prepared  by  exposing  crystallised  nitrate  of  ammonia  to 
a  heat  of  about  350^  Fahr.,  in  a  glass  retort  It  is  much  denser  than  the  air  of  the 
atmosphere,  having  a  spec.  grav.  of  1  '527 ;  whence  100  cubic  inches  weigh  49*6  grains.  It 
consists  of  63  64  parts  of  nitrogen,  and  36*36  of  oxygen,  by  weight ;  or  of  two  volumes  of 
nitrogen  and  one  volume  of  oxygen,  condensed  by  reciprocal  attraction  into  two  volumes. 
It  is  colourless,  and  possesses  all  the  mechanical  properties  of  the  atmosphere.  Water 
previously  freed  from  air  absorbs  its  own  volume  of  this  gas ;  and  thus  affords  a  ready 
criterion  for  estimating  its  freedom  from  incondensable  gases,  as  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  its 
deutoxide.  Several  combustibles  burn  in  this  gas  with  an  enlarged  blue  and  very  vivid 
flame ;  and  it  relumes  a  taper,  which  has  been  blown  out,  provided  its  tip  be  redhoL 
By  powerful  pressure  it  may  be  liquefied.     See  Gas. 

NITRO-MURIATIC  ACID;  Aqua  regia  (Acide  nitro-mwriati^iue,  Fr.  ;  Sal- 
peteT'ttdzaaiire,  KSnigtwatsett  Germ.);  is  the  compound  menstruum  invented  by  the 
alchemists  for  dissolving  gold.  If  strong  nitric  acid,  orange-coloured  by  saturation  with 
nitrous  gas  (deutoxide  of  asote),  be  mixed  with  the  strongest  liquid  muriatic  acid,  no 
other  effect  is  produced  than  might  be  expected  from  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  of 
the  same  strength  upon  an  equal  quantity  of  water  ;  nor  has  the  mixed  acid  so  formed 
any  power  of  acting  upon  gold  or  platina.  But  if  colourless  aquafortis  and  ordinary 
muriatic  acid  be  mixed  to;;ether,  the  mixture  immediately  becomes  yellow,  and  ac- 
quires the  power  of  dissolving  these  two  noble  metals.  When  gently  heated,  pure 
chlorine  gas  rises  from  it,  and  its  colour  becomes  deeper  ;  when  further  heated,  chlorine 
still  rises,  but  now  mixed  with  nitrous  acid  gas.  If  the  process  has  been  very  long 
continued,  till  the  colour  becomes  very  dark,  no  more  chlorine  can  be  procured,  and  the 
liquor  has  lost  the  power  of  dissolving  gold.  It  then  consists  of  nitrous  and  muriatic 
acids.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  aqua  regia  owes  its  peculiar  properties  to  the  mutual 
decomposition  of  the  nitric  and  muriatic  acids ;  and  that  water,  chlorine,  and  nitrous 
acid  gas  are  the  results  of  that  reaction.  Aqua  regia  does  not,  strictly  speaking,  oxidize 
gold  and  platinum ;  it  causes  merely  their  combination  with  chlorine.  It  may  be  com- 
posed of  very  different  proportions  of  the  two  acids ;  the  nitric  being  commonly  of  specific 
gravity  1-34;  the  muriatic,  of  specific  gravity  1*18  or  1*19.  Sometimes  3  parts,  and 
at  others  6  parts  of  the  muriatic  acid  are  mixed  with  1  of  nitric ;  and  occasionally  mu- 
riate of  ammonia,  instead  of  muriatic  acid,  is  added  to  nitric  acid  for  particular  purposes, 
as  for  making  a  solution  of  tin  for  the  dyers.  An  aqua  regia  may  also  be  prepared  by 
dissolving  nitre  in  muriatic  acid. 

NITROUS  ACID  {Adde  nitreux,  Fr. ;  Salpetrige  eaJpeteraaiire,  Germ.);  may  be 
procured  by  distilling,  in  a  coated  glass  retort,  perfectly  dry  nitrate  of  lead,  into  a  glass 
receiver  surrounded  with  a  freezing  mixture.  The  acid  passes  over  in  vapour,  and  con- 
denses uito  a  liquid;  oxygen  gas  escapes  through  the  safety  tube;  while  oxide  of  lead 
remains  in  the  bottom  of  the  retort.  Nitrous  acid  may  also  be  obtained  by  distilling 
strong  Aiming  nitric  acid,  at  the  lowest  possible  temperature,  and  rectifying  what  comes 
over.  At  4^  —  zero,  Fahr.,  this  acid  is  colourless ;  at 32°  it  is  wax  yellow ;  at  60°  it  has 
an  orange  hue.  It  possesses  a  strong  smell,  has  a  very  pungent,  acrid,  sour  taste,  and  a 
specific  gravity  of  1  *42.  It  powerftiUy  decomposes  organic  bodies,  staining  them  yellow. 
It  boils  at  82°  Fahr.  with  the  disengagement  of  red  or  orange  fumes.  Its  constituents 
are,  41*34  of  hyponitrous  acid,  and  58*66  of  anhydrous  nitric  acid  ;  or  ultimately,  30  68 
nitrogen  a  1  volume,  and  69*32  oxygen  —  2  volumes.  In  its  other  habitudes,  it  is  quite 
analogous  to  hyponitrous  acid. 

A  mixture  of  thb  double  or  compound  acid  with  nitric  acid  constitutes  the  orange- 
brown  fuming  nitrous  acid  of  the  British  apothecaries. 

The  hyponitrous  and  nitrous  are  two  acids,  remarkable  for  containing  no  water  in 
their  composition  :  being  therefore  dry  liquide. 

NOPAL,  is  the  Mexican  name  of  the  plant  eaetm  opwttia,  upon  which  the  cochineal 
insect  breeds. 

NUTMEG  {MuBcade^  Fr. ;  MuekateRnuu,  Germ.) ;  is  the  fruit  of  the  myristiea 
motehata,  a  beautiful  tree  of  the  family  of  the  kturinea  of  Jusaieu,  which  grows  in  the 
Molucca  islands.  All  the  parts  of  this  tree  are  very  aromatic :  but  only  those  portions 
of  the  fruit  called  mace  and  nutmeg  are  sent  into  the  market.  The  entire  fVuit  is  a 
species  of  drvpa,  of  an  ovoid  form,  of  the  size  of  a  peach,  and  furrowed  longitudinally. 
The  nutmeg  is  the  innermost  kernel,  or  seed,  contained  in  a  thin  shell,  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  mace ;  and  this  again  is  enclosed  in  a  tough  fleshy  skin,  which  opening 
at  the  tip,  separates  into  two  valves.  The  nutmeg  tree  yields  three  crops  annually  ; 
one  in  April,  which  is  the  best ;  one  in  August ;  and  one  in  Decemh«>r. 
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Good  nutmegs  should  be  dense,  and  feel  heavy  in  the  band.  When  they  hare  been 
perforated  by  worms,  they  feel  light,  and  though  the  holes  have  been  fraudulently 
stopped,  the  unsound  ones  may  be  eaidly  detected  by  this  criterion. 

Nutmegi  afford  two  oily  products.  I.  Butter  of  nutmeg,  vulgarly  called  oil  of  mace, 
is  obtained  in  the  Moluccas,  by  expression,  from  the  fresh  nutmegs,  to  the  amount  of 
50  per  cent,  of  their  weight.  It  is  a  reddish  yellow  butter  •like  substance,  interspersed 
with  light  and  dark  streaks,  and  possesses  the  agreeable  smell  and  taste  of  the  nutmeg, 
from  the  presence  of  a  volatile  oil.  It  consists  of  two  fets ;  one  reddish  and  soft,  soluble 
in  cold  alcohol ;  another  white  and  solid,  soluble  in  hot  alcohol.  S.  llie  volatile  oil  is 
solid,  or  a  Uenoptene,  and  has  been  styled  MgrUticine, 

Imported  in  1850,  315,126  lbs. ;  in  1851,  358,320  lbs.;  exported,  1850, 151,526  lbs., 
in  1851,  107,495  lbs.;  retained  for  home  consumption,  1850,  168,403  lbs.,  in  1851, 
194,132  lbs.;  duty  received,  1850,  19,042t,  1851,  21,919/. 

NUT  OIL.     See  Oils,  Unctuous. 

NUX  VOMICA,  a  poisonous  nut,  remarkable  for  containing  the  vegeto-alkali 
Strtchnia. 


o. 

OAK  BARK.     SceTAK. 

OATSw  (^Awrine,  Fr.  ;  Hafer,  Germ.)  Tlie  composition  of  oats  is  less  known  than 
that  of  the  other  Certtdia.  Vogel  found  that  100  parts  of  oats  afforded  66  parts  of  flour 
or  meal,  and  34  parts  of  bran  ;  but  this  proportion  would  depend  upon  the  quality  of 
the  grain.  The  flour  contains  2  parts  of  a  greenish-yellow  fet  oil ;  8*25  of  bitterish 
sweet  extractive  ;  2*5  of  gum  ;  3*30  of  a  gray  substance,  more  like  coagulated  albumen 
than  gluten ;  59  of  starch  ;  24  of  moisture  (inclusive  of  the  loss).  Schrader  found  in 
the  a&es  of  oats,  silica,  carbonate  of  lime,  carbonate  of  magnesia,  alumina,  with  oxides 
of  manganese  and  iron. 

OBSIDIAN,  is  a  glas&y  looking  mineral,  with  a  large  conchoidal  fracture,  and  of  a 
blackish  colour,  which  froths  much  at  the  blow- pipe  before  it  melts  into  a  white  enamel. 

OCHllE,  yeBow  and  brown  (Ocrs,  Fr. ;  Ocker,  Germ.)  ;  is  a  native  earthy  mixture 
of  silica  and  alumina,  coloured  by  oxide  of  iron,  with  occasionally  a  little  calcareous 
matter  and  noagnesia.  Ochre  occurs  in  beds  some  feet  thick,  which  lie  generally  above 
the  oolite,  are  covered  by  sandstone  and  quartsose  sands  more  or  less  ferruginous,  and 
are  accompanied  by  gray  plastic  clays,  of  a  yellowish  or  reddish  colour ;  all  of  them 
substances  which  contribute  more  or  less  to  its  formation.  The  ochry  earths  are  pre- 
pared for  use  by  grinding  under  edge  millstones,  and  elutriation.  Tlie  yellow  ochres 
may  be  easily  rendered  red  or  reddish  brown  by  calcination  in  a  reverberatory  oven, 
which  oxidizes  their  iron  to  a  higher  degree. 

Native  red  ochre  is  called  red  chalk  and  reddle  in  England.  It  is  an  intimate  mixture 
of  clay  a'nd  red  iron  ochre ;  is  massive ;  of  an  earthy  fracture ;  is  brownish-red,  blood- 
red,  stains  and  writes  red.  The  oxide  of  iron  is  sometimes  so  considerable,  that  the 
ochre  may  be  reckoned  an  ore  of  that  metaL 

The  ochre  beds  of  England  are  in  the  iron  sand,  the  lowest  of  the  formations  which 
intervene  between  the  chalk  and  oolites.  Beds  of  fullers'  earth  alternate  with  the  iron 
sand.     The  following  u  a  section  of  the  ochre  pits  at  Shotover  Hill,  near  Oxford  :  — 

Beds  of  highly  ferruginous  grit,  forming  the  summit  of  the  hill      -    6    feet. 
Gray  sand  -  -  -  -  •  •  -3     do. 

Ferruginous  concretions    -  -  -  -  •  -     1 

Yellow  sand  -  -  •  -  -  •  -6 

Cream-coloured  loam        ......    4 

Ochre       -  -  -  -  •  -  -  -06  inches. 

Beneath  this,  there  is  a  second  bed  of  ochre,  separated  by  a  thin  bed  of  clay. 

Bole,  or  Armenian  bole ;  called  also  Lemnian  earth,  and  terra  sigillata,  because  when 
refined  it  was  stamped  with  a  seal ;  is  massive^  with  a  conchoidal  firacture,  a  feeble  lustre, 
reddish-yellow  or  brown,  a  greasy  feel ;  adheres  to  the  tongue,  spec.  grav.  1-4  to  2*0. 
It  occurs  in  the  island  3talimene  (the  ancient  Lesbos),  and  in  several  other  places, 
especially  at  Sienna ;  whence  the  brown  pigment  called  terra  di  Siena, 

OILS  {HuUeiy  Fr. ;  Ode^  Germ.);  are  divisible  into  two  great  classes:  the  fet  or 
fixed  oils,  hwilee  gratse^,  Fr. ;  Fette  cele.  Germ. ;  and  the  essential  or  volatile  oils,  Huilet 
tolatileiy  Fr. ;  FlueKtige,  aetheriaehe  oele,  Germ.     The  former  are  usually  bland  and  mild 
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to  llie  taste  ;  the  Uttof  liot  And  pungent.  The  term  Htsiillcd,  flp|>llt'd  also  |o  the  laitt 
elms,  is  not  ao  c&rrcct,  sine*  iomc  of  them  urc  oblQiocd.  by  exprcsJ^iPDi  iii  the  whole  of 
Ihc  first  c\as%  may  be^  and  eoninioiily  are. 

A\[  the  known  fatty  uubstance*  found  in  organic  bodies,  without  reference  to  thtsir 
vegetable  or  animiil  origin,  are,  BCi?ording  to  their  consistence,  arranged  uiidyr  the 
<^h«mJcaZ  heads  of  oils,  butters,  and  tallows.  Hliey  all  possess  the  same  uUlmute  con- 
stituents, carbon,  hydrogent  and  generally  otygeii,  and  in  nearly  the  same  proportioDs, 


The  fotlowing  h  a  list  of  the  Planti  whieb  yield  the  ordinary  Unetuoni  OlU  t>f 

commerce; 


No. 

Tlant*. 

OtJf. 

Spccirtc 

J' 

LLnum  usitattssimum  et  perenne 

D. 

Linseed  oil       -         -         - 

0-9347 

52, 
3. 

Cory  J  us  avKllana     1 
Jiiglans  legia           , 

D. 

Nut  oil    - 

0-9260 

4. 

Papftver  Aommferum 

D. 

Poppy  oil 

0  9243 

5. 

Cannabis  «iti?a      « 

D. 

Hemp  oil          _         ^         • 

O'^IG 

6, 

Sesflmum  oricntnlc 

G. 

Oil  of  s<!saniii[n 

7. 

OJea  Euro  pea          _         .         » 

G. 

Olive  iJ)l            ,         -         _ 

0*&17G 

8. 

Amygdslus  conimuni*     - 

G. 

Almond  oil       _         -         - 

(YD]  m 

9w 

Guihndina  mobringm 

G. 

Oil  nf  behen  or  ben  - 

10. 

Cuciirbiia  pepo^  and  inelapcpo 

D. 

Cuenmber  oil   -         -         - 

0*9231 

n. 

Kagus  ^ilyatiea        -         ,         , 

G. 

Beech  oil           -         -         - 

0*9231 

13. 

Sinapii  nigm  et  afvensis 

G. 

Oil  of  mustard 

Oi>l<TO 

HI. 

IfelLanthus  mi  nuns  el  perennia 

D. 

Oii  of  sun  flower 

0'&26a 

14. 

tltJissicd  nap  us  et  campestiis     - 

G. 

Rape  seed  oil  -          -         * 

01*136 

15, 

Klein  us  conimdnts 

Ih 

Castor  oil           ^          _          ^ 

0-9tjl  1 

16. 

Ni<?otla*ia  tabncum  et  rustiea    - 

IX 

Tobacco  seed  oil 

0-923*2 

11. 

Prunus  doTnestica  -         -         ^ 

0. 

Plum  kernel  oil 

0*9  rj7 

18. 

ViiiB  vinitera           *         ,        _ 

D. 

Grape  seed  oiJ 

0-9202 

j   la 

Theobrntjia  caeao    -         -         - 

G. 

Butler  of  eacao 

0*B92 

aa 

CoetHi  nueirera         .          -         • 

G. 

Cocoa  nut  oil  - 

21. 

Cocu»  botyracea  vel  ftvoira  elait 

^*' 

PalaioU^        ,        -        - 

096S 

2± 

I«auriis  nolnlis         ,         -         - 

G, 

Lnurcl  yjl          -          •         - 

S3. 

Aimehwhypiigsea    -         -         - 

G. 

Ground-ntjt  oil 

fi4. 

Vateria  indiea          _         _         - 

G. 

Pincy  tallow     -          *         ♦ 

0'92€ 

25. 

Httpeti*  matronalia 

D. 

Oil  af  Julienne 

0-92fll 

26. 

Myagrum  saliva      ,         -         - 

D. 

Oil  of  camelina. 

09253 

27. 

Reicda  luteolrt          .         -          - 

D. 

Oil  of  weld. seed 

0-935S 

2^, 

l^pidium  iativum  *        -         - 

D. 

Oil  of  garden  {rresses 

092'10 

29. 

Atropa  bellartonna  -         -         * 

D. 

Oil  of  deadly  niglitshade   - 

0-9250 

3a 

Gosiyputm  Bflrbadense    - 

a 

Cotton  seed  oil 

3L 

Bm^iicii  eampeAtrit  oleilera 

G. 

Colza  oiU 

0-9 1 3<? 

sy. 

Bra&siea  prn^cQi       _         -         , 

G, 

Sii m rne r  rap cseed  oil 

0  9139 

35. 

Raphanus  sativiu  oklfer  - 

G, 

Oil  of  radivli  seed      - 

0-9187 

34. 

Prunus  cerasus        -         -         - 

G. 

Cherry-stone  oil 

09339 

S5, 

Pyrua  raalus             ,          -         - 

G. 

Apple  secrd  oil  - 

:i& 

Euonymus  Etiropaeus 

G. 

Spindle  tree  oil 

09380 

37. 

Corn  us  sanguines    ,          *          ., 

G. 

Comil  berry  tree  oil 

3R. 

Cypcriw  csettlenia  *         -         ^ 

G. 

Oil  of  the  roots  of  cjpor  grass 

0-91  BO 

39. 

Hyowyamn*  niger  -        -         - 

G. 

He-ubanc  seed  oiJ 

0*9130 

4a 

j^wnlus  bippoeastatium  * 

a 

Horse  ehe«nut  oil 

0-927 

^41- 

Pinus  abies     *         ^         -         - 

D. 

Pinctop  oil       - 

0-9'2ii5 

The  £it  oils  are  widety  distribyted  through  the  organs  of  vegetable  and  anin^nl  nature. 
Tt^ey  are  found  in  the  »eods  of  many  plants,  af^sociated  iriib  mnetlage,,  espeeiAlly  Vn  thowa 
of  the  bieotyledonous  eliiss,  oceasionoHy  in  the  fleshy  pulp  lurrou tiding  some  seeds^  m 
the  olive;  also  an  the  kerdclft  of  many  fruitik  ns  of  the  nut  and  almond  tree,  and  RnaTly 
in  the  roolft  Ijorkii  and  other  parts  of  plants.  In  unimnl  hodics,  the  oily  matter  oecurs 
cnclo^d  in  thin  memhrsnoui  celk,  between  the  skin  and  the  fle^h,  between  the  miiwutjir 
(ibri»,  within  the  abdominal  eavity  in  the  omentum^  upon  the  intestines,  and  round  the 
liidne)!^  nml  m  %  bony  receplaele  of  tlie  skull  of  the  ipcrmneeti  whale  ;  sotnetinivs  in 

Vow  IL  SO 
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special  organs,  as  of  the  beaver ;  in  the  gall-bladder,  &c.,  or  mixed  in  a  liquid  state 
trith  other  animal  matters,  as  in  the  milk. 

Braconnot,  but  particularly  Raspaii,  have  shown  that  animal  fats  consist  of  small 
'  microscopic,  partly  polygonal,  and  partly  reniform  particles,  associated  by  means  of  their 
containing  sacs.  These  may  be  separated  from  each  other  by  tearing  the  recent  fat 
asunder,  rinsing  it  with  water,  and  passing  it  through  a  sieve.  The  membranes  being 
thus  retained,  the  granular  particles  are  obs^erved  to  float  in  the  water,  and  afterwards  to 
separate,  like  the  globules  of  starch,  in  a  white  pulverulent  semi-crystalline  form.  The 
particles  consist  of  a  strong  membranous  skin,  enclosing  steariru  and  dainty  or  solid  and 
liquid  fat,  which  may  be  extracted  by  trituration  and  pressure.  These  are  lighter  than 
water,  but  sink  readily  in  spirit  of  wine.  When  lioiled  in  strong  alcohol,  the  oily  prin- 
ciple dissolves,  but  the  fatty  membrane  remains.  These  granules  have  different  siices 
itnd  shapes  in  different  animals ;  in  the  calf,  the  ox,  the  sheep,  they  are  polygonal,  and 
from  ^  to  ,J||  of  an  inch  in  diameter  ;  in  the  hog  they  are  kidney -shaped,  and  from  i^ 
to  fjg  of  an  inch ;  in  man,  they  are  polygonal,  and  from  f^  to  ^  of  an  inch;  in  insects 
they  are  usually  spherical,  and  not  more  than  ^  of  an  inch. 

The  fat  oils  are  contained  in  that  part  of  tlie  seed  which  gives  birth  to  the  cotyledons  ; 
they  are  not  found  in  the  plumula  and  radicle.  Of  all  the  families  of  plants,  the  cruci- 
form is  the  richest  in  oleiferous  seeds ;  and  next  to  that,  are  the  drupacee,  amentacete 
and  solanea?.  The  seeds  of  the  gramineae  and  legumino&ae  contain  rarely  more  than  a 
trace  of  fat  oil.  One  root  alone,  that  of  the  cyperut  esadenta,  contains  a  fat  oil.  Tlie 
quantity  of  oil  furnished  by  seeds  varies  not  only  with  the  species,  but  in  the  same  seed, 
with  culture  and  climate.  Nuts  contain  about  half  their  weight  of  oil ;  the  seeds  of  the 
brassiea  oUraeea  and  camputris,  one  third ;  the  variety  called  colia  in  France,  two  fifths; 
hempseed,  one  fourth ;  and  linseed  from  one  fourth  to  one  fifth.  Unverdorben  states 
that  a  last,  or  ten  qiuurters,  of  linseed,  yields  40  ahmsa  120  gallons  English  of  oil;  which 
is  about  1  cwt.  of  oil  per  quarter. 

The  fat  oils,  when  first  expressed  without  much  heat,  taste  merely  unctuous  on  the 
tongue,  and  exhale  the  odour  of  their  respective  plants.  They  appear  quite  neutral  by  lit* 
mus  paper.  Their  fluidity  is  very  various,  some  being  solid  at  ordinary  temperstures  and 
others  remaining  fluid  at  the  freezing  point  of  water.  Linseed  oil  indeed  does  not  con- 
geal till  cooled  from  4^  to  IS^'  below  0^  F.  The  same  kind  of  seed  usually  affords  oils 
of  different  degrees  of  fusibility  ;  so  that  in  the  progress  of  refrigeration  one  portion 
concretes  before  another.  Chevreul,  who  was  the  first  to  observe  this  fact,  considers  all 
the  oils  to  be  composed  of  two  species,  one  of  which  resembles  tuetf  and  was  thence 
styled  by  him  »Uarinej  and  another  which  is  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  was 
called  e/aine,  or  oltine.  By  refrigeration  and  pressure  between  the  folds  of  blotting  paper 
or  in  linen  bags,  the  fluid  part  is  separated,  and  the  solid  remains.  By  heating  the  paper 
in  water,  the  liquid  oil  may  be  obtain^  separate.  When  alcohol  is  boiled  with  the 
natural  oil,  the  greater  part  of  the  stearine  remains  undissolved. 

Oleine  may  also  be  procured  by  digesting  the  oil  with  a  quantity  of  caustic  soda 
equal  to  one  half  of -what  is  requisite  to  saponify  the  whole;  the  stearine  is  first  trans- 
formed into  soap,  then  a  portion  of  the  oleine  undergoes  the  same  change,  but  a  great 
part  of  it  remains  in  a  pure  state.  Tliis  process  succeeds  only  with  recently  expressed 
or  very  fresh  oils.  The  properties  of  these  two  principles  of  ^e  fat  oils  vary  with  the 
nature  of  the  respective  oils,  so  that  the  sole  difference  does  not  consist,  as  many  sup- 
pose, in  the  different  proportions  of  these  two  bodies,  but  also  in  peculiarities  of  the 
several  stearines  and  oleines,  which,  as  extracted  from  different  seeds,  solidify  at  very 
different  temperatures. 

In  close  vessels,  oils  may  be  preserved  fresh  for  a  very  long  time,  but  with  contact  of 
air  they  undergo  progressive  changes.  Certain  oils  thicken  and  eventually  dry  into  a 
transparent,  yellowish,  flexible  substance ;  which  forms  a  skin  upon  the  surface  of  the 
oil,  and  reUrds  its  further  alteration.  Such  oils  are  said  to  be  drying  or  siccative,  and 
are  used  on  this  account  in  the  preparation  of  varnishes  and'  painters*  colours.  Other 
oils  do  not  grow  dry,  though  they  turn  thick,  become  lees  combustible,  and  assume 
un  offensive  smell.  They  are  then  called  rancid.  In  this  state,  they  exhibit  an  acid 
reaction,  and  irritate  the  fiiuces  when  swallowed,  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  a 
peculiar  acid,  which  may  be  removed  in  a  great  measure  by  boiling  the  oil  along  with 
water  and  a  little  common  magnesia  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  till  it  has  lost  the  pro- 
perty of  reddening  litmus.  While  oils  undergo  the  above  changes,  they  absorb  a 
quantity  of  oxygen  equal  to  several  times  their  volume.  Saussure  found  that  a  layer  of 
nut  oil,  one  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  enclosed  along  with  oxygen  gas  over  the  surface  of 
quicksilver  in  the  shade,  absorbed  only  three  times  its  bulk  of  that  gas  in  the  course  of 
eight  months;  but  when  exposed  to  the  sun  in  August,  it  absorbed  60  volumes  additional 
in  the  course  of  ten  days.  Thb  absorption  of  oxygen  diminished  progressively,  and 
stopped  altogether  at  the  end  oi  three  months,  when  it  had  amounted  to  145  times  the 
bulk  of  the  oiU     No  water  was  generated,  but  21-9  volumes  of  carbonic  acid  were  dis- 
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engaged,  while  the  oil  was  transformed  in  an  anomalous  manner  into  a  gelatinous  mass, 
which  did  not  stain  paper.  To  a  like  absorption  we  may  ascribe  the  elevation  of  tem- 
perature which  happens  when  wool  or  hemp,  besmeared  with  olive  or  rapeseed  oil,  is 
left  in  a  heap ;  circumstances  under  which  it  has  frequently  taken  fire,  ami  caused  the 
destruction  of  both  cloth -mills  and  dock- yards. 

In  illustration  of  these  accidents,  if  paper,  linen,  tow,  wool,  cotton,  mats,  straw,  wood 
shavings,  moss,  or  soot,  be  imbued  slightly  with  linseed  or  hempseed  oil,  and  plaeed  in 
contact  with  the  sun  and  air,  especially  when  wrapped  or  piled  in  a  heap,  they  very  soon 
become  spontaneously  hot,  emit  smoke,  and  finally  burst  into  flames.  If  linseed  oil  and 
ground  manganese  be  triturated  together,  the  soft  lump  so  formed  will  speedily  become 
firm,  and  ere  long  take  fire. 

The  fat  oils  are  completely  insoluble  in  water.  When  agitated  with  it,  the  mixture 
becomes  turbid,  but  if  it  be  allowed  to  settle  the  oil  collects  by  itself  upon  the  surface^ 
This  method  of  washing  is  often  employed  to  purity  oils.  Oils  are  little  soluble  in 
alcohol,  except  at  high  temperatures.  Castor  oil  is  the  only  one  which  dissolves  in  cold 
alcohol.  Ether,  however,  is  an  excellent  solvent  of  oils,  and  is  therefore  employed  to 
extract  them  from  other  bodies  in  analysis;  after  which  it  is  withdrawn  by  dis- 
tillation. 

Fat  oils  may  be  exposed  to  a  considerably  high  temperature,  without  undergoing 
much  alteration ;  but  when  they  are  raised  to  nearly  their  boiling  point,  they  begin  to 
be  decomposed.  The  vapours  that  then  rise  are  not  the  oil  itself,  but  certain  products 
generated  in  it  by  the  heat  These  changes  begin  somewhere  under  600^^  of  Fahr., 
and  require  for  their  continuance  temperatures  always  increasing.  llie  products 
consist  at  first  in  aqueous  vapour,  then  a  very  inflammable  volatile  oil,  which  causes 
boiling  oil  to  take  fire  spontaneously ;  and  next  curburetted  hydrogen  gas,  with  car- 
bonic acid  gas.  In  a  lamp,  a  small  portion  of  oil  is  raised  in  the  wick  by  capillarity, 
which  being  heated,  boils  and  burns.     See  Rosik-gas. 

Several  fat  oils,  mixed  with  one  or  two  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid,  assume  instantly 
a  dark  green  or  brown  hue,  and,  when  allowed  to  stand  quietly,  deposit  a  colouring 
matter  after  some  time.  It  consists  in  a  chemical  combination  of  the  sulphuric  acid 
with  a  body  thus  separated  from  the  oil,  which  becomes  in  consequence  more  limpid, 
and  burns  with  a  brighter  flame,  especially  after  it  is  washed  with  steam,  and  clarified  by 
repose  or  filtration.  Any  remaining  moisture  may  be  expelled  by  the  heat  of  a  water 
bath. 

The  oils  combine  with  the  salifiable  bases,  and  give  birth  to  the  substance  called 
glycerine  (the  sweet  principle),  and  to  the  margaric,  oleic,  and  stearic  acids.  The  general 
product  of  their  combination  with  potash  or  soda,  is  Soap,  which  see.  Caustic 
ammonia  changes  the  oils  very  difficultly  and  slowly  into  a  soap  j  but  it  readily  unites 
with  them  into  a  milky  emulsion  called  volatile  liniment,  used  as  a  rubefiicient  in 
medicine.  Upon  mixing  water  with  this  liquor,  the  oil  separates  in  an  unchanged 
state.  By  longer  contact,  ammonia  acts  upon  oils  like  the  other  alkalis.  Sea  salt 
dissolves  in  small  quantity  in  the  oils,  and  so  does  verdigris.  Tlie  latter  solution  is 
green.  Oils  dissolve  also  several  of  the  vegetable  alkislis,  as  morphia,  cinchonia, 
qulnia,  strychnia,  and  delphia. 

Olive  oil  consists  of  77*2  carbon,  13*4  hydrogen,  and  9*4  oxygen,  in  100  parts.  Sperm- 
aceti oil,  by  my  analysis,  of  78*9  carbon,  10*97  hydrogen,  and  10*13  oxygen. 

Castor  oil         do.     -     -  74-0 
Stearine  of  olive  oil  -    -82*17 
Oleine  of      do.  -     -     -  76  OS 
Linseed  oil    -     -     -     -  76*01 

Nut  oil 79*77 

Oil  of  almonds   -     •    -  77*40 

De  Saussure  concludes  that  the  less  fusible  fats  contain  more  carbon  and  less  oxygen, 
and  that  oils  are  more  soluble  in  alcohol,  the  more  oxygen  they  contain. 

I  shall  now  take  a  short  view  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  principal  expressed  oils. 

Oil  of  almondti  according  to  Gusseron,  contains  no  stearine ;  at  least  he  could  obtain 
none  by  cooling  it  and  squeexing  it  successively  till  it  all  congealed.  Braconnot  had, 
on  the  contrary,  said,  that  it  contains  S4  per  cent,  of  stearine.  I  believe  that  Gusseron 
U  right,  and  that  Braconnot  had  made  fallacious  experiments  on  an  impure  oiL 

Oil  of  colza,  is  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  brassica  campeitrit,  to  the  amount  of  39  per 
cent,  of  their  weight     It  forms  an  excellent  lamp  oil,  and  is  much  employed  in  France. 

The  corylus  avtUaaa  furnishes  in  oil  60  per  tent  of  the  weight  of  the  nuts. 

Hempseed  oil,  resembles  the  preceding,  but  has  a  disagreeable  smell,  and  a  mawkish 
taste.     It  is  used  extensively  for  making  both  soft  soap  and  varnishes. 

Linseed  oil,  is  obtained  in  greatest  purity  by  cold  pressure ;  but  by  a  steam  heat  of 
about  200^  F.  a  very  good  oil  may  be  procured  in  larger  quantity.     The  proportion  of 
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oil  usually  stated  by  authors  is  22  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  seed ;  but  Mr.  BhmdeU 
informs  ine,  that,  by  his  plan  of  hydraulic  pressure,  he  obuins  from  26  to  27.  In  the 
Encyclopedia  Metropolitana,  under  Oil  Press,  a  quarter  of  seed  (whose  average  weight 
is  400  lbs.)  is  said  to  yield  20  gallons  of  oil.  Now  as  the  gallon  of  linseed  oil  weighs 
9-3  lbs.,  the  total  product  will  be  186  lbs.,  which  amounts  to  more  than  45  percent. — 
an  extravagant  statement,  about  double  the  ordinary  product  in  oil  mills.  Even  sup- 
posing the  gallons  not  to  be  imperial,  but  old  English,  we  should  have  upwards  of  38 
per  cent,  of  oil  by  weight,  which  is  still  an  impossible  quantity.  Such  are  the  errors 
introduced  into  respectable  books,  by  adopting  without  practical  knowledge  the  puffing 
statements  of  a  patentee.  It  dissolves  in  5  parts  of  boiling  alcohol,  in  40  parts  of  cold 
alcohol,  and  in  1  "6  parts  of  ether.  When  kept  long  cool  in  a  cask  partly  open,  it 
deposits  masses  of  white  stearine  along  with  a  brownish  powder,  lliat  steariue  is  very 
difficult  of  saponification. 

Mustard  seed  oiL  The  white  or  yellow  seed  affords  S6  per  cent,  of  oil,  and  the  black 
seed  18  per  cent.     The  oil  concretes  when  cooled  a  little  below  32^  F. 

Nut  oil,  a  at  first  greenish  coloured,  but  becomes  pale  yellow  by  time.  It  congeals 
at  the  same  low  temperature  as  linseed  oil,  into  a  white  mass,  and  has  a  more  drying 
quality  than  it. 

Oil  ofolivest  is  sometimes  of  a  greenish  and  at  others  of  a  pale  yellow  colour.  A  few 
degrees  above  32^  F.  it  b^ins  to  deposit  some  white  granules  of  siearine,  especially  if 
the  oil  have  been  originally  expressed  with  heat.  At  22^  it  deposits  28  per  cent,  of  its 
weight  in  stearine,  which  is  fusible  again  at  68^,  and  affords  72  per  cent  of  oleine. 
According  to  Kerwych,  oleine  of  singular  beauty  may  be  obtained  by  mixing  2  parts  of 
olive  oil  with  I  part  of  caustic  soda  lye,  and  macerating  the  mixture  for  24  hours  with 
irequent  agitation.  Weak  alcohol  must  then  be  poured  into  it,  to  dissolve  the  stearine 
soap,  whereby  the  oleine,  which  remains  meanwhile  unsaponified,  is  separated,  and 
floats  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  This  being  drawn  off,  a  fresh  quantity  of  spirits  is 
to  be  poured  in,  till  the  separation  of  all  the  oleine  be  completed.  It  has  a  slightly 
yellowish  tint,  which  may  be  removed  by  means  of  a  little  animal  charcoal  mixed  with  it 
in  a  warm  place  for  24  hours.  By  subsequent  filtration,  the  oleine  is  obtained  limpid 
and  colourless,  of  such  quality  that  it  does  not  thicken  with  the  greatest  cold,  nor 
does  it  affect  either  iron  or  copper  instruments  immersed  in  it 

Inhere  are  three  kinds  of  olive  oil  in  the  market.  The  best,  called  virgin  salad  oil,  is 
obtained  by  a  gentle  pressure  in  the  cold;  the  more  common  sort  is  procured  by 
stronger  pressure,  aided  with  the  heat  of  boiling  water ;  and  thirdly,  an  inferior  kind, 
by  Ixjiling  the  olive  residuum  or  marCf  with  water,  whereby  a  good  deal  of  mucilaginous 
oil  rises  and  floats  on  the  surface,  llie  latter  serves  chiefly  for  making  soaps.  A  still 
worse  oil  is  got  by  allowing  the  mass  of  bruised  olives  to  ferment  before  subjecting  it 
to  pressure. 

Oil  of  olives  is  refined  for  tlie  watchmakers  by  the  following  simple  process.  Into  a 
bottle  or  phial  containing  it,  a  slip  of  sheet  lead  is  immersed,  and  the  bottle  is  placed 
at  a  window,  where  it  may  receive  the  rays  of  the  sun.  The  oil  by  degrees  gets 
covered  with  a  curdy  mass,  which  after  some  time  settles  to  the  bottom,  while  itself 
becomes  limpid  and  colourless.*  As  soon  as  the  lead  ceases  to  separate  any  more  of 
that  white  substance,  the  oil  is  decanted  off  into  another  phial  for  use. 

There  are  four  different  kinds  of  olive  oil  known  in  the  districts  where  it  is  prepared : 
1.  the  virgin  oil ;  2.  the  ordinary  oil  {huile  ordinaire) ;  3.  oil  of  the  inferual  regions  {huik 
cTenfer);  4.  oil  prepared  by  fermentation. 

1.  Virgin  oil.  In  the  district  Montpellier,  they  apply  the  term  virgin  oil  to  that  which 
spontaneously  separates  from  the  paste  of  crushed  olives.  l*his  oil  is  not  met  with  in 
commerce,  being  all  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  district,  either  as  an  emollient  remedy, 
or  for  oiling  the  works  of  watches. 

In  the  district  of  Aix,  they  give  the  name  virgin  oil  to  that  which  is  first  obtained  from 
the  olives  ground  to  a  paste  in  a  mill,  and  submitted  to  a  slight  pressure  2  or  3  days  after 
collecting  the  fruit  Thus,  there  is  no  virgin  oil  brought  from  Montpellier,  but  a  good 
deal  of  it  is  brought  from  Aix. 

2.  Ordinary  oil.  In  the  district  of  Montpellier,  this  oil  is  prepared  by  pressing  the 
olives,  previously  crushed  and  mixed  with  boiling  water.  At  Aix,  the  ordinary  oil  is 
made  firom  the  olives  tvhich  have  been  used  for  obtaining  the  virgin  oil.  The  paste,  which 
has  been  previously  pressed,  is  broken  up,  a  certain  quantity  of  boiling  water  is  poured  over 
it,  and  it  is  then  again  submitted  to  the  press.  By  this  second  expression,  in  which 
more  pressure  is  applied  than  in  the  previous  one,  an  oil  is  obtained  somewhat  inferior 
in  quality  to  the  virgin  oil  The  oil  is  separated  from  the  water  in  a  few  hours  after  the 
operation. 

3.  Oil  of  the  infernal  regions  (huile  d'enfer).  The  water  which  has  been  employed  in 
the  preceding  operation,  is,  in  some  districts,  conducted  into  large  reservoirs,  called  the 
infernal  re^ioDfl^  where  it  is  left  for  many  days.     During  this  period,  any  oil  that  might 
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IiaTe  remained  mixed  with  the  water  separates,  and  collects  on  the  surface.  This  oil  being 
very  inferior  in  quality,  is  only  fit  for  burning  in  lamps,  for  which  it  answers  very  well. 
It  is  sometimes  called  hxmp  oil, 

4.  Fermented  oil  {huile  fermeniie).  This  is  obtained  in  the  two  above-named  districts, 
by  leaving  the  fresh  olives  in  heaps  for  some  time,  and  pouring  boiling  water  over  them 
before  pressing  the  oil.  But  this  method  is  very  seldom  put  in  practice,  for  the  olives 
during  this  fermentation  lose  their  peculiar  flavour,  become  much  heated,  and  acquire  a 
musty  taste,  which  is  communicated  to  the  oil. 

The  fruity  flavour  of  the  oil  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  olives  from  which  it  has 
been  pressed,  and  not  upon  the  method  adopted  in  its  preparation. 

There  are  met  with  in  commerce  the  virgin  oil  of  Aix,  rarely  the  oil  obtained  by  fer- 
mentation, and  never  the  oil  of  the  infernal  regions. 

Paim  oil  melU  at  117*5^  F.,  and  is  said  to  consist  of  SI  parts  of  stearine  and  69  of 
olelne  in  100.  It  becomes  readily  rancid  by  exposure  to  air,  and  \%  whitened  at  the 
same  time. 

The  oil  extracted  from  the  plucked  tops  of  the  pinuM  abiett  ijji  the  Black  Forest  in 
Germany,  is  limpid,  of  a  golden  yellow  colour,  and  resembles  in  smell  and  taste  the  oil 
of  turpentine.     It  answers  well  for  the  preparation  of  varnishes. 

The  oil  of  plum-itouesj  is  made  chiefly  in  Wurtemberg,  and  is  found  to  answer  very 
well  for  lamps. 

Poppy-ieed  oil,  has  none  of  the  narcotic  properties  of  the  poppy  juice.  It  is  soluble 
in  ether  in  every  proportion. 

Rape-teed  oil,  has  a  yellow  colour,  and  a  peculiar  smell.  At  25°  F.  it  becomes  a 
yellow  mass,  consisting  of  46  parts  of  stearine,  which  fuses  at  50°,  and  54  of  oleine,  in 
which  the  smell  resides. 

llie  oile  of  belladonna  aeeds  and  tobaeeo  needs  are  perfectly  bland.  The  former  is 
much  used  for  lamps  in  Swabia  and  Wurtemberg.  The  oil-cakes  of  both  are  poi- 
sonous. 

Oil  of  wiiU'itonet,  is  extracted  to  the  amount  of  10  or  II  per  cent  from  the  seeds  of 
the  grape.  Its  colour  is  at  first  pale  yellow,  but  it  darkens  with  age.  It  is  used  as  an 
article  of  diet. 

FAT   OIL   MAMUFACTUaX. 

It  is  the  practice  of  almost  all  the  proprietors  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aix,  in  Pro- 
vence, to  preserve  the  olives  for  15  days  in  bams  or  cellars,  till  they  have  undergone 
a  species  of  fermentation,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  extraction  of  their  oil.  It  this  prac- 
tice were  really  prejudicial  to  the  product,  as  some  theorists  have  said,  would  not  the  high 
reputation  and  price  of  the  oil  of  Aix  have  long  ago  suffered,  and  have  induced  them  to 
change  their  system  of  working?  In  fact  all  depends  upon  the  degree  of  fermentation 
excited.  They  must  not  be  allowed  to  mould  in  damp  places,  to  lie  in  heaps,  to  soften  so 
ris  to  stick  to  each  other,  and  discharge  a  reddish  liquor,  or  to  become  so  hot  as  to  raise 
a  thermometer  plunged  into  the  mass  up  to  96°  F.  In  such  a  ease  they  would  aflFbrd 
an  acrid  nauseous  oil,  fit  only  for  the  woollen  or  soap  manufiwtories.  A  slight  ferment*- 
tivc  action,  however,  is  useful,  towards  separating  the  oil  from  the  mucilage.  The  olives 
are  then  crushed  under  the  stones  of  an  edge-mill,  and  next  put  into  a  screw-press,  being 
enclosed  in  bullrush-mat  bags  (cabas),  laid  over  each  other  to  the  number  of  eighteen.  The 
oil  is  run  olT  from  the  channels  of  the  ground-sill  into  casks,  or  into  stone  cisterus 
called  pizesj  two -thirds  filled  with  water.  'Vhe  pressure  applied  to  the  eabeu  should  be 
slowly  graduated. 

What  comes  over  first,  without  heat,  is  the  virgin  oil  already  mentioned.  The  cabaa 
being  now  removed  from  the  press,  their  contents  are  shovelled  out,  mixed  with  some 
boiling  water,  again  put  in  tlie  bags,  and  pressed  anew.  The  hot  water  helps  to  carry 
oflf'  the  oil,  which  is  received  in  other  casks  or  pize$.  The  oil  ere  lon^^  accumulates  at 
the  surfiice,  and  is  skimmed  oflT  with  large  flat  ladles;  a  process  which  is  called  lever 
Vhuile.  When  used  fresh,  this  is  a  very  good  article,  and  quite  fit  for  table  use» 
but  is  apt  to  get  rancid  when  kept.  The  subjacent  water  retains  a  good  deal  of 
oil,  by  the  intervention  of  the  mucilage  ;  but  by  long  repose  in  a  large  general  cistern, 
called  Venfer,  it  parts  with  it,  and  is  then  drawn  off  from  the  bottom  by  a  plug-hole. 
The  oil  which  renuuns  after  the  water  is  run  off,  is  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  can  be 
used  only  for  factory  purposes. 

The  marc  being  crushed  in  a  mill,  boiled  with  water,  and  expressed,  yields  a  still 
coarser  article. 

All  the  oil  must  be  fined  by  keeping  in  clean  tuns,  in  an  apartment,  heated  to  the  60th 
degree  Fahr.  at  least,  for  twenty  days ;  after  which  it  is  run  off  into  strong  casks, 
which  are  cooled  in  a  cellar,  and  then  sent  into  the  market 

Oil  of  almonds,  is  manufiMstured  by  agitating  the  kernels  in  bags,  so  as  to  separate 
their  brown  skins,  grinding  them  in  a  mill,  then  enclosing  them  in  bags,  and  squeesing 
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tbem  strongly  between  a  series  of  cast4ron  plates,  in  a  hydraulic  press;  without  heat 
at  first,  and  then  between  heated  plates.  The  first  oil  is  the  purest,  and  least  apt  to 
become  rancid.  It  should  be  refined  by  filtering  through  porous  paper.  Next  to  olive 
oil,  this  species  is  the  most  easy  to  saponify.  Bitter  almonds  being  cheaper  than  the 
sweet,  are  used  in  preference  for  obtaining  this  oil,  and  tliey  afifbrd  an  article  equally 
bland,  wholesome,  and  inodorous.  But  a  strongly  scented  oil  may  be  procured,  accord- 
ing to  M.  Planch^  by  macerating  the  almonds  in  hot  water,  so  as  to  blanch  them, 
then  drying  them  in  a  stove,  and  afterwards  subjecting  them  to  pressure.  The  volatile 
oil  of  almonds  is  obtained  by  distilling  the  marc  or  bitter  almond  cake  along  with 
water.     See  Paxss  HToaAULXc  and  Stkarikk. 

Linseed,  rapeseed,  poppyseed,  and  other  oleiferous  seeds  were  formerly  treated  for 
the  extraction  of  their  oil,  by  pounding  in  hard  wooden  mortars  with  pestles  shod  with 
iron,  set  in  motion  by  cams  driven  by  a  shaft  turned  with  horse  or  water  power,  then 
the  triturated  seed  was  put  into  woollen  bags  which  were  wrapped  up  in  hair-cloths, 
and  squeezed  between  upright  wedges  in  press-boxes  by  the  impulsion  of  vertical  rams 
driven  also  by  a  cam  mechanism.  In  the  best  mills  upon  the  old  construction,  the 
cakes  obtained  by  this  first  wedge  pressure,  were  thrown  upon  the  bed  of  an  edge-mill, 
ground  anew,  and  subjected  to  a  second  pressure,  aided  by  heat  now,  as  in  the  first  case. 
Uliese  mortars  and  press-boxes  constitute  what  are  called  Dutch  mills.  They  are  still 
in  very  general  use  both  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent;  and  are  by  many 
persons  supposed  to  be  preferable  to  the  hydraulic  presses. 

The  roller-mill  for  merely  bruising  the  linseed,  &c  ,  previous  to  grinding  it  under  edge- 
stones,  and  to  heating  and  crushing  it  in  a  Dutch  or  a  hydraulic  oil-mill,  is  represented 

in  Jigs.  10\2,  and  lOlS.     The   iron   shaft 

a,  has  a  winch  at  each  end,  with  a 
heavy  fly-wheel  upon  the  one  of  them, 
when  the  machine  Ls  to  be  worked  by 
hand.  Upon  the  opposite  end  is  a  pul- 
ley, with  an  endless  cord  which  passes 
round  a  pulley  on  the  end  of  the  fluted 
roller  6,  and  thereby  drives  it.  Tliis  fluted 
roller  6,  lies  across  the  hopper  c,  and  by 
its  agitation  causes  the  seeds  to  descend 
equably  through  the  hopper,  between  the 
crushing  rollers  d,  e.  Upon  the  shaft  a, 
*  there  is  also  a  pinion  which  works  into 
two  toothed  wheels  on  the  shafts  of  the 
crushing  cylinders  d  and  e,  thus  commu- 
nicating to  these  cylinders  motion  in 
opposite  directions.  /,  p,  are  two  scraper- 
blades,  which  by  means  of  the  two  weights 
hf  A,  hanging  upon  levers,  are  pressed 
against  the  surfaces  of  the  cylinders,  and 
remove  any  seed-cake  from  them.  The 
bruised  seeds  fall  through  the  slit  t  of 
the  case,  and  are  received  into  a  chest 
which  stands  upon  the  board  k. 

Machines  of  this  kind  are  now  usually 
driven  by  power.  Hydraulic  presses  have 
been  of  late  years  introduced  into  many 
seed-oil  mills  in  this  country  ;  but  it  is 
still  a  matter  of  dispute  whether  they  or 
the  old  Dutch  oil-mill,  with  bags  of  seed 
compressed  between  wedges,  driven  by 
cam-stamps,  be  the  preferable;  that  is, 
afford  the  largest  product  of  oil  with  the 
same  expenditure  of  capital  and  power. 
For  figures  of  hydraulic  presses,  see  PaKss, 
and  Stxarime. 

Tliis  bruising  of  the  seed  is  merely  a 
preparation  fur  its  proper  grinding  under 
a  pair  of  heavy  edge-stones,  of  granite,  from  5  to  7  feet  in  diameter ;  becatue  unbruised 
sci'd  is  apt  to  slide  away  before  the  vertical  rolling  wheel,  and  thus  escape  trituration. 
Hie  edge-mill,  for  grinding  seeds,  is  quite  analogous  to  the  gunpowder-mill  represented 
in  Jig.  740,  page  980.  Some  hoop  the  stones  with  an  iron  rim,  but  others  prefer,  and  I 
think  justly,  the  rough  surface  of  granite,  and  dress  it  from  time  to  time  with  hammers, 
as  it  becomes  irregular,     lliese  stones  make  from  SO  to  36   revolutions  upon   their 
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horizontal  bed  of  masonry  or  iron  in  a  minute.  The  centre  of  the  bed,  where  it  is  per* 
forated  for  the  passage  of  the  strong  vertical  shaft  which  turns  the  stones,  is  enclosed  by 
a  circular  box  of  cast-iron,  firmly  bolted  to  the  bed-stone,  and  furnished  with  a  cover. 
Tliis  box  serves  to  prevent  any  seeds  or  powder  getting  into  the  step  or  socket,  and 
obstructing  the  movement  The  circumference  of  the  mill-bed  is  formed  of  an  upright 
rim  of  oak-plauk,  bound  with  iron.  There  b  a  rectangular  notch  left  in  the  edge  of  the 
bed,  and  corresponding  part  of  the  rim,  which  is  usually  closed  with  a  slide-plate,  and 
is  opened  only  at  the  end  of  the  operation,  to  let  the  pastv  seed-cake  be  turned  out  by 
the  oblique  arm  of  the  bottom  scraper.  The  two  parallel  stones,  which  are  set  near 
each  other,  and  travel  round  their  circular  path  upon  the  bed,  grind  the  seeds  not 
merely  by  their  weight,  of  three  tons  each,  but  also  by  a  rubbing  motion,  or  attrition  ; 
because  Uieir  periphery  being  not  conical,  but  cylindrical,  by  its  rolling  upon  a  plane 
surlace,  must  at  every  instant  turn  round  with  firiction  upon  their  resting  points.  Strong 
cast-iron  boxes  are  bolted  upon  the  centre  of  the  stones,  which  by  means  of  screw 
clamps  seize  iirmly  ihe  horizontal  iron  shafts  that  traverse  and  drive  them,  by  passing 
into  a  slit-groove  the  vertical  turning  shaft.  This  groove  is  lined  with  strong  plates  of 
steel,  which  wear  rapidly  by  the  friction,  and  need  to  be  frequently  renewed. 

The  seeds  which  have  been  burst  between  the  rolls,  or  in  the  mortars  of  the  Dutch 
mills,  are  to  be  spread  as  equably  as  possible  by  a  shovel  upon  the  circular  path  of  the 
edge-stones,  and  in  about  half  an  hour  the  charge  will  be  sufficiently  ground  into  a  paste. 
This  should  be  put  directly  into  the  press,  when  fine  cold-drawn  oil  is  wanted.  But  in 
general  the  paste  is  heated  before  being  subjected  to  the  pressure.  The  pressed  cake  is 
again  thrown  under  the  edge  stones,  and,  after  being  ground  the  second  time,  should  be 
exposed  to  a  heat  of  212^  Fahr.,  in  a  proper  pan,  called  a  steam-kettle,  before  being 
subjected  to  the  second  and  final  pressure  in  the  woollen  bags  and  hair-cloths. 

J^iff,  1014  is  a  vertical  section  of  the  steam-kettle  of  Hallette,  and^^.  1015is  a  view  of 

the  seed-stirrer.  a,  is  the  wall  of  ma- 
sonry, upon  which,  and  the  iron  pillar, 
b,  the  pan  is  supported.  It  is  enclosed 
in  a  jacket,  for  admitting  steam  into  the 
intermediate  space  d,  d^  </,  at  its  sides 
and  bottom  ;  c,  is  the  middle  of  the 
pan  in  which  the  shaft  of  the  stirrer  is 
planted  upright,  resting  by  its  lower 
end  in  the  step  e  /  /  is  an  opening,  by 
which  the  contents  of  the  pan  may  be 
emptied;  ^,  b  an  orifice  into  which 
the  mouth  of  the  hair  or  worsted  iMg 
is  inserted,  in  order  to  receive  the 
heated  seed,  when  it  is  turned  out  by 
the  rotation  of  the  stirrer  and  the  with- 
drawal of  the  plug/ from  the  discharge 
aperture;  A,  is  the  steam  induction 
pipe;  and  f,  tlie  eduction  pipe  which 
serves  also  to  run  off*  the  condensed 
water. 

'Vhe  hydraulic  oil-press  is  generally 
double  ;  that  is,  it  has  two  vertical  rams 
placed  parallel  to  each  other,  so  that 
while  one  side  is  under  pressure,  the 
other  side  is  being  discharged.  Tlie  bags  of  heated  seed-paste  or  meal  are  put  into 
cast-iron  cases,  which  are  piled  over  each  other  to  the  number  of  6  or  8,  upon  the  press 
sill,  and  subjected  to  a  force  of  300  or  400  tons,  by  pumps  worked  with  a  steam  engine. 
The  first  pump  has  usually  S  or  2^  inches  diameter  for  a  ram  of  10  inches,  and  the  second 
pump  one  inch.  Each  side  of  the  press,  in  a  well-going  establishment,  should  work 
38  pounds  of  setd-flour  every  5  minutes.  Such  a  press  will  do  70  quarters  of  linseed  in 
the  day*s  work  of  one  week,  with  the  labour  of  one  man  at  20s.  and  three  hoys  at  5s. 
each ;  and  will  require  a  12-horse  power  to  work  it  well,  along  with  the  rolls  and  the 
edge-stones. 

I  am  indebted  to  my  excellent  friend  Mr.  E.  Woolsey,  for  the  following  most  valuable 
notes,  taken  by  him  at  sundry  mills  for  pressing  oil ;  and  remarks  upon  the  subject  of 
seed-crushing  in  general. 

'«  The  chief  point  of  diiTerence  depends  upon  the  quality  of  seed  employed.  Heavy 
seed  will  yield  most  oil,  and  seed  ripened  under  a  hot  sun,  and  where  the  flax  is  not 
gathered  too  green,  is  the  best.  The  weight  of  linseed  varies  from  48  to  52  lbs.  per 
imperial  bushel ;  probably  a  very  fair  average  is  49  lbs.,  or  392  lbs.  per  imperial 
quarter.     I  inspected  one  of  the  seed-crusher's  books,  and  the  average  of  15  trials  of 
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15  to  16  g&ls.  (of  7jlbs.  each) 
18  and  even  19  gals. 
151  do. 

is}  do. 


a  quarter  each  of  different  seeds  to  the  season  averaged  14^  galls,  of  7^  IIm.  each ;  say, 
109  lbs.  of  oil  per  quarter.  This  crusher,  who  uses  only  the  hydraulic  press,  and  one 
pressing,  informed  me  that 

Archangel  seed  will  yield  from  ... 
Best  Odessa    ...         ... 

Good  crushing-seed  .... 

Low  seed,  such  as  weighs  48  lbs.  per  bushel 

*'  The  aTerage  of  the  seed  he  has  worked,  which  he  represents  to  be  of  an  inferior 
quality,  for  the  sake  of  its  cheapness,  yields  14^  galls,  per  quarter.  I  had  some 
American  seed  which  weighed  52J-  lbs.  per  imperial  bushel,  ground  and  pressed  under 
ray  own  observation,  and  it  gave  me  111  lbs.  oil;  that  is  to  say,  418  lbs.  of  seed 
gave  1 1 1  lbs.  oils 26  ^  per  cent  A  friend  of  mine,  who  is  a  London  crusher,  told  me 
the  oil  varied  according  to  the  seed  from  14  to  17  galls. ;  and  when  you  consider  the 
relative  value  of  seeds,  and  remember  that  oil  and  coAb  from  any  kind  of  seed  is  of  the 
jaiM«  value,  it  will  be  apparent  that  the  yield  is  very  different ;  for  example, 

S5th  July,  1 836     f  ^  India  linseed  worth  53«.  per  quarter, 

prices  of  seed.  '  i  Petersburg  linseed  48     to  58  do. 

[Odessa  -         ,      52         —  — 

The  difference  of  4«.  must  be  paid  for  in  the  quantity  of  oil,  which  at  38s,  6d.  per.  cwt. 
(the  then  price)  requires  about  1 1^  lbs.  more  oil  expressed  to  pay  for  the  difference  in 
the  market  value  of  the  seed.  Another  London  crusher  infoniied  me  that  East  India 
linseed  will  produce  17  gallons,  and  he  seemed  to  think  that  that  was  the  extreme 
quantity  that  could  be  expressed  from  any  teed.  The  average  of  last  year*s  Russian 
seed  would  be  about  14  galls.  ;  Sicilian  seed  16  galls. 
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**  Rape-»eed, — I  have  not  turned  my  attention  to  the  quantity  of  oil  extracted  from  this 
seed;  but  a  French  crusher  (M.  Geremboret),  on  whom  I  think  one  may  place  con- 
siderable dependence,  told  me,  that 

Si  lbs.  of  best  Cambray  rape-seed  yielded  *  «•  -  1  lb.  oil. 

sl  —       common  rape- seed        •  -  •  •  -  1  lb.  oil. 

4i  —  —         poppy-seed      -  -  -  -  -  1  lb.  oil. 

•*  Rape-seed  weighs  from  52  to  56  lbs.  per  imperial  bushel.** 

The  following  are  the  heads  of  a  reference  of  machinery  for  a  seed  oil-mill  :  — 

1.  Two  pairs  of  cast-iron  rollers  19  inches  long,  and  10  inches  in  diameter,  fixed  in 
a  cast-iron  frame,  with  brasses  wlieeis,  shafts,  bolts,  scrapers,  hoppers,  shoes,  &c. 

2.  Two  pairs  of  edge-stones,  7  feet  diameter  each,  with  two  bottom  stones,  6  feet 
diameter  each,  cast-iron  upright  shafts,  sweepers,  wheels,  shaf^,  chairs,  brasses,  bolts,  and 
drapers,  with  driving  spur-wheels,  &c. 

3.  Five  steam  kettles,  with  wheels,  shafts,  and  brasses,  bolts,  breeches,  and  steam 
pipes,  an  upright  cast-iron  shaft,  with  chairs  and  brasses  at  each  end  ;  and  a  large  level 
wheel  upon  the  bottom  end  of  upright  shaft,  and  another,  smaller,  upon  fly-wheel  shafts 
tor  the  first  motions. 
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4.  Five  stamper  presses,  with  press  plates  of  cast-iron,  cast-iron  stamper  shaft  with 
10  arms,  and  10  rollers,  with  bosses,  brasses,  bolts,  driving  bevel -wheels. 

A  well-made  oil -mill,  consisting  of  the  above  specified  parts,  will  manufacture  200 
quarters  of  seed  per  week. 

I  have  been  assured  by  practical  engineers,  conversant  in  oiUmills,  that  a  double 
hydraulic  press,  with  2  ten-inch  rams,  will  do  the  work  of  no  more  than  two  of  tlie 
stamper  presses;  that  is  to  say,  it  will  work  22  quarters  in  24  hours ;  while  three  stamper 
pretties  will  work  33  quarters  in  the  same  time,  and  produce  one  half  more  oil. 

Oil,  Cocoa-nut,  imported  in  1850,  98,040  cwU.,  in  1851,  55,994  cwto. 

Oil,  Olive,  imported  in  1850,  20,784  tuns,  in  1851,  1 1,488  tuns. 

Oil,  Train,  Blubber,  and  Spermaceti,  imported  in  1850,  21,359  tuns,  in  1851,  22,219 
tuns.     For  Seal  Oil,  see  Seal  Fishery. 

OILS,  VOLATILE  OR  ESSENTIAL  ;  Manufacture  of.  The  volatile  oils  occur 
in  every  part  of  odoriferous  plants,  whose  aroma  they  diffuse  by  their  exhalation ;  but  in 
different  organs  of  different  species.  Certain  plants,  such  as  thyme  and  the  scented 
labtatiB  in  general,  contain  volatile  oil  in  all  their  parts ;  but  others  contain  it  only  in  the 
blossoms,  the  seeds,  the  leares,  the  root,  or  the  bark.  It  sometimes  happens  that  different 
parts  of  the  same  plant  contain  different  oils ;  the  orange,  for  example,  furnishes  three 
diff*erent  oils,  one  of  which  resides  in  the  flowers,  another  in  the  leaves,  and  a  third  in 
the  skin  or  epidermis  of  the  fruit.  The  quantity  of  oil  varies  not  only  with  the  species, 
but  also  in  the  same  plant  with  the  soil,  and  especially  the  climate;  thus  in  hot  countries 
it  is  generated  most  profusely.  In  several  plants,  the  volatile  oil  is  contained  in  peculiar 
orders  of  vessels,  which  confine  it  so  closely  that  it  does  not  escape  in  the  drying,  nor 
is  dissipated  by  keeping  the  plants  for  many  years.  In  other  species,  and  particularly 
in  flowers,  it  is  formed  continually  upon  their  surface,  and  flies  off*  at  the  moment  of  its 
formation. 

Volatile  oils  are  usually  obtained  by  distillation.  For  this  purpose  the  plant  is  intro- 
duced into  a  still,  water  is  poured  upon  it,  and  heat  being  applied,  the  oil  is  volatilized 
by  the  aid  of  the  watery  vapour  at  the  temperature  of  21 2^^,  though  when  alone  it 
would  probably  not  distil  over  unless  the  heat  were  100°  more.  This  curious  fact  was 
first  explained  in  my  New  Raearches  upon  Heat,  published  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions for  1818.  Most  of  the  essential  oils  employed  in  medicine  and  perfumery  are 
extracted  by  distillation  from  dried  plants ;  only  a  few,  such  as  those  of  the  rose  and 
orange  flower,  are  obtained  from  fresh  or  succulent  salted  plants.  When  the  mingled 
vapours  of  the  oil  and  water  are  condensed  into  the  liquid  state,  by  the  refrigerator  of  the 
still,  the  oil  separates,  and  either  floats  on  the  surface  or  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the 
water.  Some  oils  of  a  less  volatile  nature  require  a  higher  heat  than  21 2°  to  raise  them 
in  vapour,  and  must  be  dislodged  by  adding  common  salt  to  the  water,  whereby  the 
heat  being  augmented  by  15°,  tliey  readily  come  over.  If  in  such  distillations  too  much 
water  be  added,  no  oil  will  be  obtained,  because  it  is  partially  soluble  in  water  ;  and 
thus  merely  an  aromatic  water  is  produced.  If  on  the  other  hand  too  little  water  be 
used,  the  plant  may  happen  to  adhere  to  the  bottom  of  the  still,  get  partially  charred,  and 
thus  impart  an  empyreumatic  odour  to  the  product  But  as  the  quality  of  water  dis- 
tilled depends  less  upon  the  quantity  employed,  than  upon  that  of  the  surface  exposed  to 
the  heat,  it  is  obvious  that  by  giving  a  suitable  form  to  the  still,  we  may  get  rid  of  every 
inconvenience.  Hence  the  narrower  and  taller  the  alembic  is,  within  certain  limits,  the 
greater  will  be  the  proportion  of  oil  relative  to  that  of  the  aromatic  water,  from  like 
proportions  of  aqueous  and  vegetable  matter  employed.  Some  place  the  plants  in 
baskets,  and  suspend  these  immediately  over  the  bottom  of  the  still  under  the  water,  or 
above  its  surfiice  in  the  steam.  But  the  best  mode  in  my  opinion  is  to  stuff  an  upright 
cylinder  full  of  the  plants,  and  to  drive  down  through  them  steam  of  any  dedred  force ; 
its  tension  and  temperature  being  further  regulated  by  the  size  of  the  outlet  orifice 
leading  to  the  condenser.  The  cylinder  should  be  made  of  strong  copper  tinned  inside 
and  encased  in  the  worst  conducting  species  of  wood,  such  as  soft  deal  or  sycamore. 

The  distillation  is  to  be  continued  as  long  as  the  water  comes  over  of  a  milky  ap- 
pearance. Certain  plants  yield  so  little  oil  by  the  ordinary  processes,  notwithstanding 
every  care,  that  nothing  but  a  distilled  water  is  obtained.  In  this  case,  the  same  water 
must  be  poured  upon  a  fresh  quantity  of  the  plants  in  the  still ;  which  being  drawn  over 
is  again  to  be  poured  i!lpon  fresh  plants ;  and  thus  repeatedly,  till  a  certain  dose  of  oil 
be  separated.    This  being  taken  off*,  the  saturated  water  is  reserved  for  a  like  distillation. 

The  refrigeratory  vessel  is  usually  a  worm  or  serpentine  plunged  in  a  tub  of  water, 
whose  temperature  should  be  generally  cold ;  but  for  distilling  the  oils  of  abise-seed, 
fennel,  &c.,  which  become  concrete  at  low  temperatures,  the  water  should  not  be  cooler 
than  45°  F. 

The  liquid  product  is  commonly  nnade  to  run  at  the  worm  end,  into  a  vessel  called  an 
Italian  or  Florentine  receiver,  which  is  a  conical  matrass,  standing  on  its  base,  with  a 
pipe  rising  out  of  the  side  close  to  the  bottom,  and  recurved  a  little  above  the  middle 
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Tolume  of  onjrgcn,  *nd  had  disengaged  twice  its  TolunuearcaH>onic»4^id  gases  i  nor  wm 
it  yet  coinpletely  aatumtcd  with  ci^ygen,  Tli(Mttar«sscne^  of  amw^ac^ddJl  ab5arbi.>d  iit 
its  UqiuTying  teitipcrrature.  In  tW  Ji|iiic«  of  two  year9»  15G  lilJiea  IVi  volume  of  oitygen  gas, 
and  iii?ierigagcd  *2G  times  its  vobimc  pf  irarhotiic  acid  gas.  An  oil  which  hns  lifgun  to 
eK|jetieiicc  such  an  osidbement  iseompowed  of  a  rtr«m  (Ussdlvijd  m  the  unaltorod  oij  j  and 
the  oil  may  be  separated  by  dLsttUmg  tlic  Aolutlnn  ^\ong  wUh  waicr.  T«  preservn  oiU 
in  an  tinchang^d  state,  tber  mu^t  he  put  in  pblals,  filled  to  the  tap,  eloicd  with  ground 
glasn  stopples,  and  placed  in  the  dark. 

Volatile  oil*  are  little  soluble  In  water*  yet  enough  5m>  as  to  impart  to  it  by  agitittlon 
iht'ir  characteriatie  smell  and  taste,  The  water  which  distils  with  any  oil  is  in  ji^yiiLral 
a  utu rated  solutian  of  it,  and  as  such  ia  UM.-d  in  Tnedieine  under  the  name  of  diT^tilkd 
water.  It  often  enntmns  other  vohitile  substanees^  contained  in  the  plants^  and  htnf^c 
i\  apt  to  putrtfy  and  ficquire  a  nauseous  ^meU  when  kept  in  perfectly  eork^  bottles ; 
hut  in  ve^(.d&  partially  qpi-n,  these  parU  exhale,  and  the  water  remains  sweet.  I'be 
watcrii,  how  eve  r^  which  are  made  by  agitatic^  volatile  oil  with  sim[)le  di&lilled  water  are 
not  n|]t  to  Sip  oil  hy  kf^pint;  in  well>corked  bottler. 

Tht  volatile  oiU  afe  saliihle  in  alcohol*  and  the  more  &o  the  Btronger  the  spirit  is. 
Some  voiatde  otlsj  dt-void  of  oxygen,  su(jb  as  iho  oils  of  turpentine  and  cltrtin,  aire  very 
Kparinfi^^y  soluble  in  dilute  akohul  ■  wbiltj  the  oils  of  lavender,  pepper,  &c.  are  eonstder:ibly 
so.  De  &iussure  ba£  iufi^rred  from  his  experimi-nts  that  the  valuttk-  4^3 lis  afe  the  tncirc 
aoiubte  in  alcohul,  tin;  more  oxygen  they  cutitain.  Suth  combinations  form  (lie  odori- 
ferous ftpirits  which  the  perfiimerss  iiicorreirtly  call  waters,  as  tapentler  icaier,  eau  tie  (7o- 
Ifjf/ne,  tflu  ilejatmin,  &e*»  They  beeonie  lorhtd  by  ndmiKture  of  water,  which  %tihL%  the 
alcohol,  .^nd  separates  the  volatile  oils.      Ether  aliio  di^sal^e^  all  the  essential  oils. 

Thene  oils  combine  with  several  vegetablti  aeids  Huch  ai  the  acetic*  the  onalic,  the 
succinic^  the  fat  acids  (stearic,  m^rgorie,  oleic),  the  camphoric,  and  suberic. 

With  the  exeejHion  of  the  oil  of  eloircs,  the  voLitile  oils  do  not  combine  with  the 
^lifiable  base^  They  have  been  partiaMy  combined  with  caustic  alkali,  as  in  the  cose 
of  Stark oy's  soap.  Thia  is  prepared  by  triturating  recently  fused  caustic  soda  in  a 
mortar^  with  a  little  oil  0f  turpf^ntine,  added  drop  by  dropt  till  the  misturc  has  acquired 
thp  eoniiisteuce  of  soap.  The  eompnund  is  10  be  dis^Rtlved  in  spirits  of  wiuc,  KltercH, 
and  diMilled.  What  remains  aAer  the  spirit  is  drawn  ofT,  consi^Uof  soda  combined  with 
a  resin  formed  in  the  oil  during  the  aet  of  trituration. 

The  volatile  oib  in  general  ab^iorb  six  or  eight  tim^  their  hitlk  of  ammoniacal  gas; 
but  that  of  taveader  absorbii  47  times. 

The  essential  oils  dissolve  all  the  fat  oils,  the  resins,  and  the  animal  fats. 

In  eommifrce  these  oil^  ate  often  adulterated  with  fut  oils,  renins,  Of  bal^m  of  capivi 
dt!i*%olved  in,  volatile  oil.  l^liis  fraud  may  be  detected  by  putting  a  drop  of  the  oil  on  fiaper 
and  exposing  it  to  beat-  A  pure  essential  oil  evajiorateH  witliont  leaving  any  residuiiin, 
whilst  an  oil  mi^ed  with  uny  of  the  above  substaneea  Icavefi  a  transluce^nt  stain  upon  tht 
pAl>er.  If  fat  oil  he  preM;nt,  it  will  remain  u^dUiJolvod,  on  mixing  the  adulterntetl 
csjwntial  oil  with  thrice  its  volume  of  spirit  of  wine  of  spevifie  gravity  0'S40.  Hcsiimus 
matter  mixed  with  volatile  oil  is  easily  dett-cted,  being  lefl  in  tlie  alembic  nf^er  di^lillu' 
tion.  Oil  diluted  with  spirit  of  wine  forms  a  milky  emulsion  on  the  addition  of  water ; 
the  alcohobc  part  is  aljsorbcd  by  the  water,  and  the  oil  afterwards  found  on  the  stirftice, 
in  a  gradual cd  glav^  tidie,  will  show  by  its  quantity  the  amount  of  the  adidteration. 

But  it  is  more  difHeult  to  detect  tlie  presence  of  a  cheap  essential  oil  it)  a  dear  one, 
which  it  resembles.  Here  the  taate  and  wmell  are  our  prineipal  guides.  A  few  drops  of 
the  suspected  oil  are  to  be  ^ured  upon  a  bit  of  cloth,  wbieh  19  to  be  shaken  in  the  air,  and 
imelled  to  fro>n  tiim;  to  time.  In  this  way  we  may  sueeeed  in  diKtinguifihing  the  odour 
of  the  uil  which  exhales  at  the  beginning,  and  that  which  exhales  at  the  end  j  a  method 
which  serves  perfectly  to  detect  oil  of  tuipentine  in  the  finer  essential  oils.  Moreover, 
when  the  debased  oil  is  mixed  with  spirits  of  wirie  at  sp.  gr,  0-«40,  the  oil  of  turjMnitine 
remains  in  a  i^rcat  measure  undissolvt'd.  If  an  oil  heavier  than  water,  and  nn  oil  lighter 
tlian  water,  be  mixed,  ihey  may  he  sepamtod  by  agitation  for  lome  lime  with  that  lii|oid 
and  then  leaving  the  mixture  at  rest.  Essential  oils  may  alio  be  di^tingulvhed  by  a 
CJireful  eiamination  of  their  respective  densities. 

Oil  0/ hitter  almondM^  'a  prepared  by  en  posing  the  bitter  almond  cake*  from  which  the 
bland  oil  ha.*  been  eipre%<iid,  in  a  sieve  to  the  vapoor  of  water  riiing  within  the  still, 
*rhc  steam,  vs  it  passes  op  through  the  bruised  alnicmd  parenchi/vm,  carries  ofT  its  vrjlatilc 
oil,  and  condenses  along  with  it  in  the  worm.  The  oil  whicli  lirst  comes  ovtr,  imd 
which  fall*  to  the  bottom  of  ihe  water,  hiis  so  pungent  and  penetrating  a  smcil,  that  it 
is  muro  like  cyanogen  gas  than  hydrocyanic  or  prusaSo  acid.  ITiis  oil  hcis  a  gatdeH* 
yellow  eolour,  it  is  heavier  than  water;  when  much  dUutefl,  it  has  an  agreeable  stnell»  and 
a  bitter  burning  taste.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  it  alreoibs  oxyijen,  and  Ut»  fall  a  heap 
of  crystak  of  beuEoie  Acid*  TIub  oil  con^ii-^ts  of  a  mixture  of  two  oik ;  one  nf  wliieli  in 
toUlile,  «oatiurv9  hydrooyanie  acid,  and  i«  poisonous ;  the  other  is  leaa  voJatiU',  *^  "'^* 
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of  the  flask  like  the  spout  of  a  coffee-pot.  The  water  and  the  oil  collected  in  this 
vessel,  noon  separate  from  each  other,  according  to  their  respective  specific  gravities ;  the 
one  floating  above  the  other.  If  the  water  be  the  denser,  it  occupies  the  under  portion 
of  the  vessel,  and  continually  overflows  by  the  spout  in  oommunicstion  with  the  bottom 
while  the  lighter  oil  is  left.  When  the  oil  is  the  heavier  of  the  two,  the  receiver  should 
be  a  large  inverted  cone,  with  a  stopoock  at  iU  apex  to  run  off  the  oil  from  the  water 
when  the  separation  has  been  completed  bj  repose.  A  fimnel,  having  a  glass  stopcock 
attached  to  its  narrow  stem,  is  the  most  convenient  apparatus  lor  freeing  the  oil  finally 
from  any  adhering  particles  of  water.  A  cotton  wick  dipped  in  the  oil  may  also  serve 
the  same  purpose  by  iU  capillary  action.  Tlie  leas  the  oil  is  transvaaed  the  better,  as  a 
portion  of  it  is  lost  at  every  transfer.  It  may  occasionally  be  useful  to  cool  the  distilled 
water  by  surrounding  it  with  ice,  because  it  thus  parts  with  more  of  the  oil  with  which 
it  is  impregnated. 

There  are  a  few  essential  oils  which  may  be  obtained  by  expression,  from  the  sub- 
stances which  contain  them ;  such  as  the  oils  of  lemons  and  bergamot,  found  in  the 
pellicle  of  the  ripe  fruits  of  the  cHrus  amrttntium  and  mudioa ;  or  the  orange  and  the 
citron.  The  oil  comes  out  in  this  case  with  the  juice  of  the  peel,  and  coUecU  upon  its 
surface. 

For  collecting  the  oils  of  odoriferous  flowers  which  have  no  peculiar  organs  for  impri- 
soning them,  and  therefore  speedily  let  them  exhale^  such  as  violets,  jasmine^  tuberose, 
and  hyacinth,  another  process  must  be  resorted  to.  Alternate  layers  are  formed  of  the 
fresh  flowers,  and  thin  cotton  fleece  or  woollen  cloth-wadding,  previously  soaked  in  a  pure 
and  inodorous  fat  oil.  Whenever  the  flowers  have  given  out  aU  their  volatile  oil  to  the 
fixed  oil  upon  the  fibrous  matter,  they  are  replaced  by  firesh  flowers  in  succession,  till 
the  fat  oil  has  become  saturated  with  the  odorous  particles.  The  cotton  or  wool  wad- 
ding being  neit  submitted  to  distillation  along  with  water  gives  up  the  volatile  oil. 
Perfumers  alone  use  these  oils;  they  employ  them  either  mixed  as  above,  or  dissolve 
them  out  by  means  of  alcohol.  In  order  to  extract  the  oils  of  certain  flowers,  as  for 
instance  of  white  lilies,  infusion  in  a  fat  oil  is  suflicient. 

Essential  oils  differ  much  from  each  other  in  their  physical  properties.  Most  of  them 
are  yellow,  others  are  colourless,  red,  or  brown ;  some  again  are  green,  and  a  few  are  blue. 
They  have  a  powerful  smell,  more  or  less  agreeable,  which  immediately  after  their 
distillation  is  occasionally  a  little  rank,  but  becomes  less  so  by  keeping.  The  odour  is 
seldom  as  pleasant  as  that  of  the  recent  plant  Their  taste  is  acrid,  irritating,  and  heating, 
or  merely  aromatic  when  they  are  largely  diluted  with  water  or  other  substances.  They 
are  not  greasy  to  the  touch,  like  the  fat  oils,  but  on  the  contrary  nuike  the  skin  feel 
rough.  They  are  almost  all  lighter  than  water,  only  a  very  few  fidling  to  the  bottom  of 
this  liquid;  their  specific  gravity  lies  between  0*847  and  1-096;  the  first  number 
denoting  the  density  of  oil  of  citron,  and  the  second  tliat  of  oil  of  sassafras.  Although 
styled  volatile  oils,  the  tension  of  their  vapour,  as  well  as  its  specific  heat,  is  much  less 
than  that  of  water.  The  boiling  point  differs  in  different  kimb,  but  it  is  usually  about 
3 1 6^  or  320^  Fahr.  Their  vapours  sometimes  render  reddened  litmus  paper  blue,  although 
they  contain  no  ammonia.  When  distilled  by  themselves,  the  volatile  oils  are  partially 
decomposed ;  and  the  gaseous  products  of  the  portion  decomposed  always  carry  off  a 
little  of  the  oil.  When  they  are  mixed  with  clay  or  sand,  and  exposed  to  a  distilling 
heat,  they  are  in  a  great  measure  decomposed ;  or  when  they  are  passed  in  vapour 
through  a  red-hot  tube,  combustible  gases  are  obtained  and  a  brilliant  porous  charcoal 
is  deposited  in  the  tube.  On  the  other  hand,  they  distil  readily  with  water,  because  the 
aqueous  vapour  formed  at  the  surface  of  the  boiling  fluid  carries  along  with  it  the 
vapour  of  the  oil  produced  in  virtue  of  the  tension  which  it  possesses  at  the  SlSlh  deg. 
Fahr.  In  the  open  air,  the  voUtile  oils  burn  with  a  shining  flame,  which  deposits  a 
great  deal  of  soot  llie  congealing  point  of  the  essential  oils  varies  greatly  ;  some  do 
not  solidify  till  cooled  below  32^  others  at  this  point,  and  some  are  concrete  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  of  the  atmosphere.  They  comport  themselves  in  this  respect  like 
the  fat  oils ;  and  they  probably  consist,  like  them,  of  two  different  oils,  a  solid  and  a  fluid ; 
to  which  the  names  stearoptSne  and  eleoptine,  or  stearessenceand  oleiessenoe,  may  be  given. 
These  may  be  separated  from  each  other  by  compressing  the  cool  concrete  oil  between 
the  folds  of  porous  paper ;  the  stearessence  remains  as  a  solid  upon  the  paper ;  the 
oleiessence  penetrates  the  paper,  and  may  be  recovered  by  distilling  it  along  with  water. 

When  exposed  to  the  air,  the  volatile  oils  change  their  colour,  become  darker,  and 
gradually  absorb  oxygen.  This  absorption  commences  whenever  they  are  extracted 
from  the  plant  contetning  them ;  it  is  at  first  considerable,  and  diminishes  in  rapidity  as 
it  goes  on.  Light  contributes  powerfully  to  this  action,  during  which  the  oil  disengages 
a  little^  carbonic  acid,  but  much  lesa  than  the  oxygen  absorbed ;  no  water  is  formed. 
The  oil  turns  gradually  thicker,  loses  its  smell,  and  is  transformed  into  a  resin,  which 
becomes  eventually  hard.  De  Saussure  found  that  oil  of  lavender,  recently  distilled, 
had  absorbed  in  four  winter  months,  and  at  a  temperature  below  549  F.,  53  times  its 
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▼olume  of  oxygen,  and  had  disengaged  twice  its  ▼olume  of  carbonic  acid  gases ;  nor  tras 
it  yet  completely  saturated  with  oxygen.  The  stearessenoe  of  anise-seed  oil  absorbed  at 
its  liquefying  temperature,  in  the  space  of  two  years,  156  tiroes  its  volume  of  oxygen  gas, 
and  disengaged  26  times  its  volume  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  An  oil  which  has  begun  to 
experience  such  an  oxidizement  is  composed  of  a  resin  dissolved  in  the  unaltered  oil ;  and 
the  oil  may  be  separated  by  distilling  the  solution  along  with  water.  To  preserve  oils 
in  an  unchanged  state,  they  must  be  put  in  phials,  filled  to  the  top,  closed  with  ground 
glass  stopples,  and  placed  in  the  dark. 

Volatile  oils  are  little  soluble  in  water,  yet  enough  so  as  to  impart  to  it  by  agitation 
their  characteristic  smell  and  taste.  The  water  which  distils  with  any  oil  is  in  general 
a  saturated  solution  of  it,  and  as  such  is  used  in  medicine  under  the  name  of  distilled 
water.  It  often  contains  other  volatile  substances,  contained  in  the  plants,  and  hence 
is  apt  to  putrefy  and  acquire  a  nauseous  smell  when  kept  in  perfectly  corked  bottles ; 
but  in  vessels  partially  open,  these  parts  exhale,  and  the  water  remains  sweet.  The 
waters,  however,  wliich  are  nuide  by  agitating  volatile  oil  with  simple  distilled  water  are 
not  apt  to  spoil  by  keeping  in  well-corked  bottles. 

The  volatile  oils  are  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  the  more  so  the  stronger  the  spirit  is. 
Some  volatile  oils,  devoid  of  oxygen,  su^h  as  the  oils  of  turpentine  and  citron,  are  very 
sparingly  soluble  in  dilute  alcohol ;  while  the  oils  of  lavender,  pepper,  &c.  are  considerably 
so.  De  Saussure  has  inferred  from  his  experiments  that  the  volatile  oils  are  the  more 
soluble  in  alcohol,  the  more  oxygen  they  contain.  Such  combinations  form  |lie  odori- 
ferous spirits  which  the  perfumers  incorrectly  call  waters,  as  lavender  water,  eau  de  Co- 
logne, eau  dejatmin,  &c..  They  become  turbid  by  admixture  of  water,  which  seises  the 
alcohol,  and  separates  the  volatile  oils.     Ether  also  dissolves  all  the  essential  oils. 

These  oils  combine  with  several  vegetable  acids,  such  as  the  acetic,  the  oxalic,  the 
succinic  the  ht  acids  (stearic,  margaric,  oleic),  the  camphoric,  and  suberic. 

With  the  exception  of  the  oil  of  doves,  the  volatile  oils  do  not  combine  with  the 
saliBable  bases.  They  have  been  parUally  combined  with  caustic  alkali,  as  in  the  case 
of  Starkey's  soap.  This  is  prepared  by  triturating  recently  fused  caustic  soda  in  a 
mortar,  with  a  little  oil  of  turpentine,  added  drop  by  drop,  till  the  mixture  has  acquired 
the  consistence  of  soap.  The  compound  is  to  be  dissolved  in  spirits  of  wine,  filtered, 
and  distilled.  What  remains  after  the  spirit  is  drawn  oiT,  consists  of  soda  combined  with 
a  resin  formed  in  the  oil  during  the  act  of  trituration. 

The  volatile  oils  in  general  absorb  six  or  eight  times  their  bulk  of  ammoniacal  gas ; 
but  that  of  lavender  absorbs  47  times. 

The  essential  oils  dissolve  all  the  fiit  oils,  the  resins,  and  the  animal  fats. 

In  commerce  these  oils  are  often  adulterated  with  fat  oils,  resins,  or  balsam  of  capivi 
dissolved  in  volatile  oil.  This  fraud  may  be  detected  by  putting  a  drop  of  the  oil  on  paper 
and  exposing  it  to  heat.  A  pure  essential  oil  evaporates  without  leaving  any  residuum, 
whilst  an  oil  mixed  with  any  of  the  above  substances  leaves  a  translucent  stain  upon  the 
paper.  If  fat  oil  be  present,  it  will  remain  undissolved,  on  mixing  the  adulterated 
essential  oil  with  thrice  its  volume  of  spirit  of  wine  of  specific  gravity  0*840.  Resinous 
matter  mixed  with  volatile  oil  is  easily  detected,  being  left  in  the  alembic  after  distilla- 
tion. Oil  diluted  with  spirit  of  wine  forms  a  milky  emulsion  on  the  addition  of  water ; 
the  alcoholic  part  is  absorbed  by  the  water,  and  the  oil  afterwards  found  on  the  surface, 
in  a  graduated  glass  tube,  will  show  by  its  quantity  the  amount  of  the  adulteration. 

But  it  u  more  diflScult  to  detect  tlie  presence  of  a  cheap  essential  oil  in  a  dear  one, 
which  it  resembles.  Here  the  taste  and  smell  are  our  principal  guides.  A  few  drops  of 
the  suspected  oil  are  to  be  ^ured  upon  a  bit  of  cloth,  which  is  to  be  shaken  in  the  air,  and 
smelled  to  from  time  to  time.  In  this  way  we  may  succeed  in  distinguishing  the  odour 
of  the  oil  which  exhales  at  the  beginning,  and  that  which  exhales  at  the  end ;  a  method 
which  serves  perfectly  to  detect  oil  of  turpentine  in  the  finer  essential  oils.  Moreover, 
when  the  debased  oil  is  mixed  with  spirits  of  wine  at  sp.  gr.  0*840^  the  oil  of  turpentine 
remains  in  a  great  measure  undissolved.  If  an  oil  heavier  than  water,  and  an  oil  lighter 
than  water,  be  mixed,  tbey  may  be  separated  by  agitation  for  some  time  with  that  liquid 
and  then  leaving  the  mixture  at  rest.  Essential  oils  may  also  be  distinguished  by  a 
careful  examination  of  their  respective  densities. 

Oil  of  bitter  alnumdtt  is  prepared  by  exposing  the  bitter  almond  cake,  firom  which  the 
bland  oil  has  been  expressed,  in  a  sieve  to  the  vapour  of  water  rising  within  the  still. 
The  steam,  as  it  passes  up  through  the  bruised  almond  fxxreHchyma,  carries  off  its  volatile 
oil,  and  condenses  along  with  it  in  the  worm.  The  oil  which  first  comes  over,  and 
which  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  water,  has  so  pungent  and  penetrating  a  smell,  that  it 
is  more  like  cyanogen  gas  than  hydrocyanic  or  prussic  acid.  This  oil  has  a  golden- 
yellow  colour,  it  is  heavier  than  water;  when  much  diluted,  it  has  an  agreeable  smell,  and 
a  bitter  burning  taste.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  it  alMorbs  oxygen,  and  lets  fall  a  heap 
of  crystals  of  benzoic  acid.  This  oil  consists  of  a  mixture  of  two  oils ;  one  of  which  is 
volatile,  contains  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  is  poisonous ;  the  other  is  leis  volatile,  is  not 
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poisonous,  absorbs  oxygen,  and  becomes  benzoic  acid.  If  ire  dissoWe  1 00  parts  of  the 
oil  of  bitter  almonds  in  spirit  of  wine,  mix  with  the  solution  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
potash,- and ^eu  precipitate  the  oil  with  water,  we  shall  obuin  a  quantity  of  cyanide  of 
potash,  capable  o*'  producing  22|  parts  of  prussian  blue.  Oil  of  bitter  almonds  combines 
with  the  alkalis.  Perfumers  employ  a  great  quantity  of  this  oil  in  scenting  their  soaps. 
One  manu&cturcr  in  Paris  is  said  to  prepare  annually  3  owt.  of  this  oil.  A  similar 
poisonous  oil  u  obtained  by  distilling  the  following  substances  with  water :  — the  leaves 
of  the  peach  (amyffdalvs  perticd)t  the  leaves  of  the  bay-laurel  ( prnnuB  lamxh-cerasus'), 
the  bark  of  the  plum  tree  (prunut  padut)^  and  the  bruised  kernels  of  cherry  and  plum- 
stones.  All  these  oils  contain  hydrocyanic  acid,  which  renders  them  poisonous,  and  they 
abo  generate  benzoic  acid,  by  absorbing  oxygen  on  exposure  to  air. 

OH  of  hitter  almonda,  in  the  crude  state,  consists  of  hydruret  of  benzoyJe,  kydrocytxnie 
acidt  benzoic  add,  and  benzoint.  The  two  first  constituents  are  essential  ones;  the  others 
being  accidental,  and  the  result  of  spontaneous  reactions. 

The  hydruret  of  benzoyle  when  pure  is  colourless,  transparent,  of  spec.  grav.  1*043 ; 
and  though  it  possesses  the  almond  flavour,  is  not  poisonous ;  it  ought  to  form  85  to  90 
per  cent,  in  volume  of  the  crude  oil.  When  oil  of  vitriol  is  mixed  with  that  essential  oil, 
It  merely  gives  it  a  dark  reddish  brown  colour,  but  does  not  decompose  it.  If  the  said 
hydruret,  however,  be  exposed  to  the  air,  it  becomes  oxidized,  and  by  the  substitution  of 
one  atom  of  oxygen  for  one  of  hydrogen,  it  is  transformed  into  benzoic  acid ;  a  com- 
pound oftfp  present  in  oil  of  bitter  almonds.  This  acid  is  not  coloured  by  oil  of  vitriol, 
fienzoinewben  present  however  forms  a  violet  coloured  compound  with  sulphuric  acid. 

Hydrocyanic  acid  sometimes  is  present  to  the  extent  of  8  or  10  per  cent  in  crude  oil 
of  bitter  almonds,  rendering  the  mixture  poisonous. 

To  detect  alcohol  in  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1  *42  may  be 
employed,  as  I  did  in  testing  for  alcohol  in  wood  spirit.  *  If  the  oil  be  free  from 
alcohol,  no  immediate  action  occurs,  but  in  the  course  of  3  or  4  days  orystals  of  benzoic 
acid  begin  to  appear,  and  eventually  occupy  the  whole  bulk,'giving  a  bright  emerald  green 
colour:  this  quiet  reaction  is  very  characteristic.  But  if  alcohol  to  the  amount  of  8  or  10 
per  cent  be  present,  a  violent  effervescence  ensues  in  a  few  minutes  afVer  pouring  in  the 
uitric  acid,  with  the  disengement  of  nitrous  fumes.  By  using  nitric  acid  of  1  -5  a  very 
small  proportion  of  alcohol  may  be  recognized. 

Essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  free  from  adulteration,  should  have  a  specific  gravity 
at  most  of  1-052. 

When  the  crude  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  and  a  mixture  of  milk  of  lime  and  protochloride 
of  iron  are  all  agitated  together,  and  subjected  to  distillation  at  a  gentle  heat,  the  product 
is  an  oil  of  bitter  almonds  free  from  hydrocyanic  acid. 

OH  euential  of  bitter  almonds.  To  determine  whether  the  pure  oil  of  bitter  almonds, 
(hydruret  of  benzoyle)  be  poisonous  or  not,  Mr.  G.  D.  Grindley,  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
school,  made  the  following  researches.  He  at  first  adopted  the  usual  plan  fur  removing 
the  hydrocyanic  acid,  by  distilling  the  commercial  oil  of  almonds  with  a  mixture  of  proto- 
chloride of  iron  and  lime  ;  the  product  was  stUl  contaminated  with  the  acid,  and  several 
repetitions,  conducted  with  every  precaution,  were  attended  with  no  better  success.  He 
then  adopted,  by  the  suggestion  of  Professor  Redwood,  the  following  method,  which 
proved  most  satis&ctory.  The  oil  was  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  and 
digested  in  a  water  bath  with  red  oxide  of  mercury,  and  small  quantities  of  lime  and 
protochloride  of  iron  ;  time  having  been  allowed  for  the  decomposition  of  the  acid,  the 
whole  was  introduced  into  a  copper  retort  on  account  of  the  jumpings  during  distillation, 
l^e  product  consisted  of  pure  hydruret  of  benzoyle,  while  bicyanide  of  mercury,  benzoate 
of  lime,  chloride  of  calcium,  and  oxide  of  iron,  remained  in  the  retort,  with  benzoyne 
and  an  excess  of  the  ingredients  employed.  The  process  is  founded  upon  the  strong 
affinity  which  exists  between  mercury  and  cyanogen,  so  that  when  binozide  of  mercury 
and  hydrocyanic  acid  are  digested  together,  they  are  decomposed,  bicyanide  of  mercury 
and  water  being  formed.  The  protochloride  of  iron,  which  with  the  lime  yields 
protoxide,  is  introduced  to  prevent  the  formation  of  benzoic  acid  from  the  oxidation  of 
the  oil.  For  the  same  reason  care  should  be  taken  to  conduct  the  process  with  as^ttle 
access  of  air  as  possible.  The  oil  thus  procured  was  pure  and  colourless.  No  trace  of 
nitrogen  could  be  detected  by  Lassaigne's  test,  which  he  found  to  be  exceedingly  delicate, 
affording  indications  of  the  presence  of  that  body  in  extremely  minute  quantities  of 
morphia,  narcotine,  &c  This  test  consists,  in  adding  to  a  very  small  quantity  of  the 
substance  to  be  tested,  in  a  small  German  glass  tube,  a  fragment  of  potassium  about 
the  size  of  a  millet  seed,  and  heating  the  tube  over  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp,  till  the 
organic  substance  is  entirely  carbonized.  The  carbonaceous  residue  is  treated  with  cold 
water,  and  to  the  clear  decanted  liquor  a  drop  of  a  solution  containing  the  mixed* two 
oxides  of  iron  is  added.     A  dirty  green  precipitate  is  immediately  formed,  which  if  nitrcH 

•  See  the  pamphlet.  Revenue  in  Jeopardy, 
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gen  be  present  is  changed  into  a  bright  blue,  on  the  addition  of  a  drop  of  hydrochloric 
acid.  This  pure  oil  was  administered  to  rabbits  without  injurious  efTect  on  their 
health  or  spirits.  Bitter  almond  oil  should  be  always  purified  by  this  valuable  process 
of  Messrs.  Redwood  and  GrindJey. 

OUofoMite-ieed,  is  extracted  by  distillation  from  the  seeds  of  the  pimpineUa  anisum.  It 
is  either  colourless,  or  has  merely  a  fiiint  yellow  colour,  with  the  smell  and  taste  of  the 
seed.  It  concretes  in  lamellar  crystals  at  the  temperature  of  50^,  and  does  not  melt  again 
till  heated  to  64^'  nearly.  Its  specific  gravity  at  61^  is  0-9958,  and  at  77<=>,  0-9857.  It 
is  soluble  in  all  proportions  in  alcohol  of  0*806  ;  but  only  to  the  extent  of  42  per  cent, 
in  alcohol  of  0*84.  When  it  becomes  resinous  by  long  exposure  to  the  air,  it  loses  its 
congealing  property.  It  consists  of  two  oils ;  a  solid  stearessence,  and  a  liquid  oleiessence, 
which  may  be  separated  by  compression  of  the  cold  concrete  oil. 

Oil  of  bergamot,  is  extracted  by  pressure  from  the  rind  of  the  ripe  fruit  of  the  eitrns 
bergamium  and  atrreni<i«m.  It  is  a  limpid,  yellowish  fluid,  having  a  smell  resembling 
that  of  oranges.  Its  specific  gravity  varies  from  0*888  to  0*885.  It  becomes  concrete 
when  cooled  a  little  below  32^. 

Oil  ofcajeput  is  prepared  in  the  Moluccas,  by  distilling  the  dry  leaves  of  the  mdahnca 
leucadendroH,  Cigeput  is  a  native  word,  signifying  merely  a  white  tree.  Hiis  oil  is' 
green ;  it  has  a  burning  taste,  a  strong  smell  of  camphor,  turpentine,  and  savine.  It  is 
very  fluid,  and  at  48^  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0*948.  The  colour  seems  to  be  derived 
from  the  copper  vessels  in  which  it  is  imported,  so  that  it  is  removed  by  distilklion  with 
water,  which  also  separates  the  oil  into  two  sorts ;  the  first  which  comes  over  having  a 
density  of  0*897,  the  last  of  0*920.     This  has  a  green  colour. 

The  oil  of  caraway  is  extracted  from  the  seeds  of  the  carmn  earuL  It  has  a  pale 
yellow  colour  and  the  smell  and  taste  of  the  plant  Its  specific  gravity  is  0*960.  The 
seeds  of  the  cmmiHwn  cymtvm  (cumin)  afford  an  oil  similar  to  the  preceding,  but  not  so 
agreeable.     Its  specific  gravity  is  0*975. 

The  oil  ofcasaia,  from  the  laurus  easna,  is  yellow  passing  into  brown,  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  1*071,  and  affords  a  crystalline  stearessence  by  keeping  in  a  somewhat  open 
vessel. 

The  oU  of  chamomile  is  extracted  by  distillation  firom  the  flowers  of  the  mairicaria 
ehamomiUa,  It  has  a  deep  blue  colour,  is  almost  opaque,  and  thick,  and  possesses  the 
peculiar  smell  of  the  plant  In  the  atmosphere  it  becomes  brown  and  unctuous.  If  an 
ounce  of  oil  of  lemons  be  added  to  S  pounds  of  this  oil,  they  make  it  separate  more 
readily  from  the  adhering  water. 

Other  blue  oils,  having  much  analogy  with  oil  of  chamomile,  are  obtained  by  distiU 
ling  the  following  plants :  roman  chamomile  (anihemie  nobiliM)^  the  flowers  of  arnica 
numtana,  and  those  of  milfoil  (aehiOiea  miUefolid).     The  last  has  a  spec  grav.  of  0*852. 

OU  of  cinnamon,  is  extracted  by  distillation  from  the  bark  of  the  laurus  einnamomwm. 
It  is  produced  chiefly  in  Ceylon,  from  the  i^eces  of  bark  unflt  for  exportation.  It  is 
distilled  over  with  difliculty,  and  the  process  is  promoted  by  the  addition  of  salt  water, 
and  the  use  of  a  low  still.  It  has  at  first  a  pale  yellow  colour,  but  it  becomes  brown 
with  age.  It  possesses  in  a  high  degree  both  the  sweet  burning  taste  and  the  agreeable 
smell  of  cinnamon.  It  is  heavier  than  water :  its  specific  gravity  being  1  *035.  It  con- 
cretes below  32^  F.,  and  does  not  fuse  again  till  heated  to  4\^.  It  is  very  sparingly 
soluble  in  water,  and  when  agitated  with  it  readily  separates  by  repose.  It  dissolves 
abundantly  in  alcohol,  and  combines  with  ammonia  into  a  viscid  nuuss,  not  decomposed 
on  exposure  to  air. 

When  oil  of  cinnamon  is  kept  for  a  long  time,  it  deposits  a  stearessence  in  large 
regular  colourless  or  yellow  crystals,  which  may  be  pulverized,  and  which  melt  at  a  very 
gentle  heat  into  a  colouriess  liquid,  which  crystallises  on  cooling.  It  has  an  odour  in- 
termediate between  tliat  of  cinnamon  and  vanilla ;  and  a  taste  at  first  greasy,  but  after- 
wards burning  and  aromatic.  It  crackles  between  the  teeth.  It  requires  a  high 
temperature  for  distillation,  and  becomes  then  brown  and  empyreumatic.  It  is  very 
soluble  in  alcohol. 

Th€  oil  of  doves,  is  extracted  from  the  dried  flower  buds  of  the  caryophyllne  aroma- 
ticue.  It  is  colourless,  or  yellowish,  has  a  strong  smell  of  the  cloves,  and  a  burning 
taste.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1*061.  It  is  one  of  the  least  volatile  oils,  and  the  most 
diflScult  to  distil.  At  the  end  of  a  certain  time  it  deposits  a  crystalline  concrete  oiL  A 
similar  tUareMtcnce  is  obtained  by  boiling  the  bruised  cloves  in  alcohol,  and  letting  the 
solution  cool.  The  crystals  thus  formed  are  brilliant,  white,  grouped  in  globules,  with- 
out taste  and  smell.  Oil  of  cloves  has  remarkable  chemical  properties.  It  dissolves  in 
alcohol,  ether,  and  acetic  acid.  It  does  not  solidify  at  a  temperature  of  4^  under  0^  F., 
even  when  exposed  to  that  cold  for  several  hours.  It  absorbs  chlorine  gas,  becomes 
green,  then  brown,  and  turns  resinous.  Nitric  acid  makes  it  red,  and  if  heated  upon  it, 
converts  it  into  oxalic  acid  If  mixed  by  slow  degrees  with  one  third  of  its  weight  of 
sulphuric  acid,  an  acid  liquor  is  formed,  at  whose  bottom  a  resin  of  a  fine  purpl6  colour 
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is  found.  After  being  washed,  this  resin  becomes  hard  and  brittle.  Alcohol  diasoWes 
it,  and  takes  a  red  colour ;  and  water  precipitates  it  of  a  blood  red  hue.  It  dissolves 
also  in  ether.  When  we  agitate  a  mixture  of  strong  caustic  soda  lye  and  oil  of  cloves 
in  equal  parts,  the  mass  thickens  very  soon,  and  forms  delicate  lamellar  crystals.  If  we 
then  pour  water  upon  it,  and  distil,  there  passes  along  with  the  water  a  small  quantity 
of  an  oil  which  differs  from  oil  of  cloves  both  in  taste  and  chemical  properties.  During 
the  cooling,  the  liquor  left  in  the  retort  lets  &11  a  quantity  of  crystalline  needles,  which 
'  being  separated  by  expression  from  the  alkaline  liquid,  are  almost  inodorous,  but  possesa 
an  alkaline  taste,  joined  to  the  burning  taste  of  the  oiL  These  crystals  require  for  solu- 
tion from  10  to  12  parts  of  cold  water.  Potash  lye  produces  similar  effects.  Ammo- 
niacal  gas  transmitted  through  the  oil  is  absorbed  and  makes  it  thick.  The  concrete 
combination  thus  formed  remains  solid  as  long  as  the  phial  containing  it  is  corked,  but 
when'opened,  the  compound  becomes  liquid ;  and  these  phenomena  may  be  reproduced 
as  many  times  as  we  please.  Such  eombinations  are  decomposed  by  acids,  and  the  oil 
set  at  liberty  has  the  same  taste  and  smell  as  at  first,  but  it  has  a  deep  red  colour.  The 
alkalis  enable  us  to  detect  the  presence  of  other  oils,  as  that  of  turpentine  or  sassafras 
in  that  of  cloves,  because  they  fix  the  latter,  while  the  former  may  be  volatilised  with 
water  by  distilling  the  mixture,  llie  oil  of  cloves  found  in  commerce  is  not  pure,  but 
contains  a  mixture  of  the  tincture  of  pinks  or  clove-gilly  flowers,  whose  acrid  resin  is 
thereby  introduced.     It  is  sometimes  sophisticated  with  other  oils. 

The  ail  of  dder,  is  extracted  by  distillation  from  the  flowers  of  the  MmAmeut  ui^rwu 
It  has  the  consistence  of  butter.     The  watery  solution  is  used  in  medicine. 

Oil  o/femnei,  is  extracted  by  distillation  from  the  seeds  of  the  anethmmfaniemlwm.  It 
is  either  colourless  or  of  a  yellow  tint,  has  the  smell  of  the  plant,  and  a  specific  gravity 
of  0*997.  When  treated  with  nitric  acid,  it  affords  bensoin.  It  congeals  at  the  tem- 
perature of  14^  F.,  and  then  yields  by  pressure  a  solid  and  a  liquid  oil ;  the  former 
appearing  in  crystalline  plates.     It  is  used  in  this  country  for  scenting «)ap. 

Otis  of  fermenied  iiquort.  The  substances  usually  fermented  contain  a  small  quantity 
of  essential  oils»  which  become  volatile  along  with  the  alcoholic  vapours  in  distillation, 
and  progressively  increase  as  the  spirits  become  weaker  towards  the  end  of  the  process. 
The  vapours  then  condense  into  a  milky  liquor.  These  oils  adhere  strongly  to  the 
alcohol,  and  give  it  a  peculiar  acrid  taste.  They  differ  according  to  the  vinous  wash 
from  which  they  are  obtained,  and  combine  with  greater  or  leas  facility  with  caustic 
alkalis. 

8.  Oil  of  grain  tpiriu.  At  the  ordinary  temperature  it  is  partially  a  white  solid  ; 
when  cooled  lower  it  assumes  the  aspect  of  suet,  and  therefore  consists  chiefly  of  stear- 
essence.  Its  taste  and  smell  are  most  offensive ;  it  swims  upon  the  sur&ee  of  water, 
and  even  of  spirit  containing  30  per  cent,  of  aloohoL  It  sometimes  derives  a  green 
colour  from  the  copper  worm  of  the  still.  When  heated  it  fuses  and  turns  yellow. 
When  it  has  become  resinous  by  the  agency  of  the  atmosphere,  it  gives  a  greasy  stain  to 
paper.  It  dissolves  in  6  parts  of  anhydrous  alcohol,  and  in  2  of  ether ;  and  it  is  said  to 
crystallize  when  the  spirit  solution  has  been  saturated  with  it  hot,  and  is  allowed  to 
cool.  By  exposure  to  a  freezing  mixture,  the  whisky  which  contains  it  lets  it  fall. 
Caustic  potash  dissolves  it  very  slowly,  and  forms  a  soap  soluble  in  GO  parts  of  water. 
It  is  absorbed  by  wood  charcoal,  and  still  better  by  bone  black ;  whereby  it  may  be 
completely  abstracted  from  bad  whisky.  According  to  Buchner,  another  oil  noay  also 
be  obtained  from  the  residuum  of  the  second  distillation  of  whisky,  if  saturated  with 
sea-salt,  and  again  distilled.  Thus  we  obtain  a  pale  yellow  fluid  oil,  which  does  not 
concrete  with  cold,  possessed  of  a  disagreeable  smell  and  acrid  taste.  Its  specific  gravity 
is  0*835.     It  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

2.  The  oil  from  potato  epiritst  has  properties  quite  .different  from  the  preceding.  It 
is  obtained  in  considerable  quantity  by  continuing  the  distillation  af^r  roost  of  the  al- 
cohol has  come  over,  and  it  appears  in  the  form  of  a  yellowish  oil,  mixed  with  water 
and  spirits.  After  being  agiuted  first  with  water,  then  with  a  strong  solution  of  mu- 
riate of  lime,  and  distilled  afresh,  it  possesses  the  following  properties :  it  is  colourless, 
limpid,  has  a  peculiar  smell,  and  a  bitter  hot  taste  of  considerable  permanence.  It 
leaves  no  greasy  sUin  upon  paper,  remains  liquid  at  0^  F.,  but  cooled  below  that  point 
it  crystallizes  like  oil  of  anise-seed.  When  pure  it  boils  at  257°  F. ;  but  at  a  lover 
degree,  if  it  contains  alcohol  Its  specific  gravity  is  0*821  or  0*823,  when  it  contains  a 
little  water.  It  bums  with  a  clear  flame  without  smoke,  but  it  easily  goes  out,  if  not 
burned  with  a  wick.  It  dissolves  in  small  quantity  in  water,  to  which  it  imparts  its 
taste  and  the  properties  of  forming  a  lather  by  agitation.  It  dissolves  in  all  proportions 
in  alcohol.  Chlorine  renders  it  green.  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  converts  it  into  a 
crimson  solution,  from  which  it  is  precipitated  yellow  by  water.  It  dissolves  in  all  pro- 
portions in  acetic  acid.  Concentrated  caustic  lyes  dissolve  it,  but  give  it  up  to  water. 
It  does  not  appear  to  be  poisonous,  like  the  oil  of  corn  spirits ;  because^  when  given  by 
spoonfub  to  dogs,  it  produced  no  other  eflTect  but  vomiting. 
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3.  The  oU  of  brandy  or  grape  epiritSy  is  obtained  during  the  distillation  of  the  fennentcd 
residuum  of  expressed  grapes ;  being  produced  immediately  after  the  spirituous  liquor 
has  passed  over.  It  is  very  fluid,  limpid,  of  a  penetrating  odour,  and  an  acrid  disagree- 
able taste.  It  grows  soon  yellow  in  the  air.  When  this  oil  is  distilled,  the  first  portions 
of  it  pass  unchanged,  but  afterwards  it  is  decomposed  and  becomes  empyreuraatic.  It 
dissolves  in  1000  parts  of  water,  and  communicates  to  it  its  peculiar  taste  and  smell. 
One  drop  of  it  is  capable  of  giving  a  disagreeable  flavour  to  ten  old  English  gallons  of 
spirits.     It  combines  with  the  caustic  alksilis,  and  dissolves  sulphur. 

Oil  ofjunipeTy  is  obtained  by  distilling  juniper  berries  along  with  water.  These  should 
be  bruised,  because  their  oil  is  contained  in  small  sacs  or  reservoirs,  which  must  be  laid 
open  before  the  oil  can  escape.  It  is  limpid  and  colourless,  or  sometimes  of  a  fiiint 
greenish  yellow  colour.  Its  specific  gravity  is  0*911.  It  has  the  smell  and  taste  of  the 
juniper.  Water,  or  even  alcohol,  dissolves  very  little  of  it.  Gin  contains  a  very  minute 
quantity  of  this  oil.  Like  oil  of  turpentine,  it  imparts  to  the  urine  of  persons  who 
swallow  it  the  smell  of  violets.  Oil  of  juniper  is  frequently  sophisticated  with  oil  of 
turpentine  introduced  into  the  still  with  the  berries;  a  fraud  easily  detected  by  the 
diminished  density  of  the  mixture. 

The  oil  of  lavender f  is  extracted  ftx>m  the  flowering  spike  of  the  lavandida  epipa.  It  is 
yellow,  very  fluid,  has  a  strong  odour  of  the  lavender,  and  a  burning  taste.  The 
specific  gravity  of  the  oil  found  in  commerce  is  0*898  at  the  temperature  of  73^  F.,  and 
of  0*877  when  it  has  been  rectified.  It  is  soluble  in  all  proportions  in  alcohol  of  0-830, 
but  alcohol  of  0*887  dissolves  only  49  per  cent  of  its  weight.  The  fresh  oil  detonates 
slightly  when  mixed  with  iodine,  with  the  production  of  a  yellow  cloud.  There  occurs 
in  commerce  a  kind  of  oil  of  lavender  known  under  the  name  of  oil  of  aepic  or  oil  of  spike, 
extracted  by  distillation  fi>om  a  wild  variety  of  the  lavandida  spica  which  has  large 
leaves,  and  is  therefore  called  latifalia.  This  oil  is  manufactured  in  the  south  of  Europe. 
Its  odour  is  less  characteristic  than  that  of  the  lavender,  resembling  somewhat  that  of 
oil  of  turpentine,  with  which  it  is  indeed  often  adulterated.  It  is  also  so  cheap  as  to  be 
sometimes  used  instead  of  the  latter  oil.  Oil  of  lavender  deposits,  when  partially  exposed 
to  the  air,  a  concrete  oil,  which  resembles  camphor,  to  the  amount  of  one  fourth  of  its 
weight 

Oiloflemonst  is  extracted  by  pressure  from  the  yellow  peel  of  the  fruit  of  the  lemon, 
or  citrus  medica.  In  this  state  it  is  a  yellowish  fluid,  having  a  specific  gravity  of 
0*8517;  but  when  distilled  along  with  water  till  three  fifths  of  the  oil  have  come  over, 
it  is  obtained  in  a  colourless  state,  and  of  a  specific  gravity  of  0*847  at  72^  F.  Tliis  oil 
does  not  concrete  till  cooled  to  4^  below  0^  F. 

The  oil  of  lemons  has  a  very  agreeable  smell  of  the  fruit,  which  is  injured  by  distilla- 
tion. It  is  soluble  in  all  proportions  in  anhydrous  alcohol,  but  only  14  parts  dissolve 
in  100  of  spirits  of  wine  of  specific  gravity  0*837.  This  oil,  especially  when  distilled, 
forms  with  muriatic  acid  similar  camphorated  compounds  with  oU  of  turpentine, 
absorbing  no  less  than  280  volumes  of  the  acid  gas. 

Oil  of  lemons  kept  long,  in  ill-corked  bottles,  generates  a  quantity  of  stearessence, 
which  when  dissolved  in  alcohol,  precipitated  by  water,  and  evaporated,  affords  brilliant, 
colourless,  transparent  needles.  Some  acetic  acid  is  also  generated  in  the  old  oil.  Ac- 
cording to  Brandes,  the  specific  gravity  of  oil  of  lemons  is  0*8786. 

The  oil  ofmaee,  lets  fall,  after  a  certain  time,  a  concrete  oil  under  the  form  of  a  crys- 
talline crust,  called  by  John  myristicine. 

The  oU  of  nutmegs,  is  extracted  chiefly  fi>om  mace,  which  is  the  inner  epidermis  of 
these  nuts.  It  is  colourless,  or  yellowish,  a  little  viscid  with  a  strong  aromatic  odour 
of  nutmegs,  an  acrid  taste,  and  a  specific  gravity  of  0*948.  It  consists  of  jtwo  oils,  which 
may  be  easily  separated  fi>om  each  other  by  agitation  with  water ;  for  one  of  them,  which 
is  more  volatile  and  aromatic,  come*  to  the  surface,  while  the  other,  which  is  denser, 
white,  and  of  a  buttery  consistence,  falls  to  the  bottom.  The  latter  liquefies  by  the  heat 
of  the  hand. 

The  oil  of  orange  flowers,  called  neroli,  is  extracted  from  the  fresh  flowers  of  the  citrus 
oKrantium,  When  recently  prepared  it  is  yellow  ;  but  when  exposed  for  two  hours  to 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  or  for  a  longer  time  to  diffuse  daylight,  it  becomes  of  a  yellowish- 
red.  It  is  very  fluid,  lighter  than  water,  and  has  a  most  agreeable  smell.  The  aqueous 
solution,  known  under  the  name  of  orange-flower  water,  is  used  as  a  perfume.  It  is 
obtained  either  by  dissolving  the  oil  in  water,  or  by  distilling  with  water  the  leaves  either 
fresh  or  salted  ;  the  first  being  tlie  stronger,  but  the  last  being  the  more  fragrant  pre- 
paration. Orange-flower  water  obtained  by  distillation  contains,  besides  the  oil,  a 
principle  which  comes  over  with  it,  of  a  nature  hitherto  unknown ;  it  possesses  the  pro- 
perty of  imparting  to  water  the  faculty  of  becoming  red  with  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric 
acid.  The  water  formed  from  the  oil  alone  is  destitute  of  this  property.  The  intensity 
of  the  rose-colour  is  a  test  in  some  measure  of  the  richness  of  the  water  in  oil. 

The  oil  of  parsley,  is  extracted  from  the  apium  petroseHnum,     It  is  of  a  pale  yellow 
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colour,  having  the  smell  of  tlie  plant,  and  consists  of  two  oils  separable  by  agitation  in 
water.  lu  liquid  part  floaU  upon  the  surface  in  a  very  fluid  form  :  its  stearessenee, 
which  falls  to  the  bottom,  is  butyraceous  and  crystallises  at  a  low  temperature.  This 
concrete  oil  melts  at  86^  F. 

The  oil  ofpepper^  is  extracted  from  the  piper  nigrum.  In  the  recent  state  it  is  limpid 
and  colourless,  but  by  keeping  it  becomes  yellow.  It  swinns  upon  the  surface  of  water. 
In  odour  it  resembles  pepper,  but  is  devoid  of  its  hot  taste. 

The  oil  ofpepperm tnt  is  extracted  from  the  Mentha  piperita,  1 1  is  yellowish  and  end  eud 
with  a  very  acrid  burning  taste.  Its  specific  gravity  is  0*9120.  At  €9  or  7°  below 
O^  F.,  it  deposits  small  capillary  crystals.  After  long  keeping  it  affords  a  stearessence 
resembling  camphor,  provided  the  oil  had  been  obtained  from  the  dry  plant  gathered  in 
(lower,  but  not  from  distillation  of  the  fresh  plant  When  artificially  cooled,  it  yields 
6  per  cent,  of  stearessence,  which  crystallises  in  prisms  with  three  sides,  has  an  acrid 
somewhat  rank  taste,  is  soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol,  and  is  thrown  down  from  the  latter 
solution  by  water  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder.  Peppermint  water  is  characterised 
by  the  sensation  of  coolness  which  it  diffuses  in  the  mouth. 

The  oil  of  pimetUo,  is  eitracted  from  the  envelopes  of  the  fruits  of  the  myrhu  pimentOy 
which  afibnis  8  per  cent,  of  it.  It  is  yellowish,  almost  colourless,  of  a  smell  analogous 
to -that  of  cloves,  an  acrid  burning  taste,  and  a  specific  gravity  greater  than  water. 
Nitric  acid  makes  it  first  red,  and  after  the  effervescence,  of  a  rusty  brown  hue.  It 
combines  with  the  salifiable  bases,  like  oil  of  cloves. 

The  oil  of  rhoditmh  is  extracted  from  the  wood  of  the  convolvulus  ecopariue.  It  is  verj 
fluid,  and  has  a  yellow  colour,  which  in  time  becomes  red.  It  has  somewhat  of  the  rose 
odour,-  and  is  used  to  adulterate  the  genuine  otto.  Its  taste  is  bitter  and  aromatic,  which 
it  imparts  to  the  otto  as  well  as  iu  fluidity. 

The  oil  ofnueMt  called  also  the  attar  or  olto,  is  extracted  by  distillation  from  the  petals 
of  the  rota  centifolia  and  Bempervirene,  Our  native  roses  fiimish  such  small  quantities 
of  the  oil,  tliat  the^are  not  worth  distilling  for  the  purpose.  The  best  way  of  operating 
is  to  return  the  disKlled  water  repeatedly  upon  fresh  petals,  and  eventually  to  cool  the 
saturated  water  with  ice ;  whereby  a  little  butyraceous  oil  is  deposited.  But  the  oil 
thus  obtained  has  not  a  very  agreeable  odour,  being  injured  by  the  action  of  the  air  in 
tlie  repeated  distillations.  In  the  East  Indies,  the  attar  is  obtained  by  stratifying  rose 
leaves  in  earthen  pans  in  alternate  layers,  with  the  oleiferous  seeds  of  a  species  of  digitalis, 
called  gengdi^  for  several  days,  in  a  cool  situation.  The  fat  oil  of  the  seed  i^orbs  the 
essential  oil  of  the  rose.  By  repeating  this  process  with  fresh  leaves  and  the  same  seed, 
this  becomes  eventually  swollen,  and^  being  then  expressed  furnishes  the  oil.  The  turbid 
liquid  thus  obtained  is  left  at  rest,  in  well-closed  vessels,  where  it  gets  clarified.  Tlie 
layer  of  oil  that  floaU  on  the  top  is  then  drawn  off"  by  a  capillary  cotton  wick,  and  sub- 
jected to  distillation  along  with  water,  whereby  the  volatile  otto  is  separated  firom  the 
fat  seed-oil. 

The  oil  of  roses  is  colourless,  and  possesses  the  smell  of  roses,  which  is  not,  however, 
agreeable,  unless  when  diffused,  for  in  its  concentrated  state  it  is  far  from  pleasant  to 
the  nostrils,  and  is  apt  to  occasion  headaches.  Its  taste  is  bland  and  sweetish.  It  is 
lighter  than  water,  and  at  the  temperature  of  92^,  its  specific  gravity  compared  to  that 
of  water  at  60°  is  0*832.  At  lower  temperatures  it  becomes  concrete  and  butyraceous ; 
and  afterwards  fuses  at  90°.  It  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol ;  1000  parts  of  this 
liquid  at  0*806  dissolving  only  7j  parts  at  58°  F.  This  oil  consists  of  two  parts,  the 
stearessence  and  oleiessence ;  the  latter  being  the  more  volatile  odoriferous  portion. 

The  oil  ofroeemary,  is  extracted  from  the  roemarinue  offieialie.  It  is  as  limpid  as  water, 
has  the  smell  of  the  plant,  and  in  other  respects  resembles  oil  of  turpentine.  The  oil 
found  in  commerce  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0*91 1,  which  becomes  0*8886  by  rectification. 
It  boils  at  320°  F.  (occasionally  at  329°).  It  is  soluble  in  all  portions  in  alcohol  of  0*830. 
When  kept  in  imperfectly  closed  vessels,  it  deposits  a  stearessence  to  the  amount  of  one 
tenth  of  its  weight,  resembling  camphor.  It  is  sometimes  adulterated  with  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, a  fraud  easily  detected  by  adding  anhydrous  alcohol,  which  dissolves  only  the 
oil  of  rosemary. 

The  oil  of  se^ffron,  is  extracted  from  the  etigmata  of  the  erocue  eativus.  It  is  yellow, 
very  fluid,  finlls  to  the  bottom  of  water,  diffuses  the  penetrating  odour  of  the  plant,  and 
has  an  acrid  and  bitter  taste.     It  b  narcotic. 

The  oil  of  eateafrae  is  extracted  firom  the  woody  root  of  the  laurue  tauafrae.  It  is 
colourless,  but  at  the  end  of  a  certain  time  it  becomes  yellow  or  rad.  It  has  a  peculiar, 
sweetish,  pretty  agreeable,  but  somewhat  burning  taste.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1*094. 
According  to  Bonastre,  this  oil  separates  by  agitation  with  water  into  an  oil  lighter  and 
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an  oil  heavier  than  this  fluid.     When  long  kept,  it  deposits  a  stearessence  in  transparent 
and  colourless  crystals,  which  have  the  smell  and  taste  of  the  liquid  oil. 

TAs  OH  of  Bovine,  is  extracted  from  the  leaves  of  the  junipents  tabina.  It  is  limpid, 
and  has  the  odour  and  taste  of  the  plant,  which  is  one  more  productive  of  volatile  oil 
than  any  other. 

The  oil  of  tansy  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0^46,  the  penetrating  odour  of  the  tanaeetttm 
wlgare,  with  an  acrid  and  bitter  taste. 

Oil  of  turpentine,  commonly  called  essence  of  turpentine.     It  is  extracted  flrom  several 
species  of  turpentine,  a  semi-liquid  resinous  substance  which  exudes  from  certain  trees 
of  the  ptae  tribe,  and  is  obtained  by  distilling  the  resin  along  with  water.     This  oil  is 
the  cheapest  of  all  the  volatile  species,  and,  as  commonly  sold,  contains  a  little  resin,      s 
from  which  it  may  be  freed  by  re-distillation  with  water.     It  is  colourless,  limpid,  very     / 
fluid,  and  has  a  very  peculiar  smell.     Its  specific  gravity  at  60^  is  0*872;  that  of  the     ( 
spirit  on  sale  in  the  shops  is  O  876.     This  oil  always  reddens  litmus  paper,  because  it      \ 
contains  a  little  succinic  acid. 

100  parts  of  spirits  of  wine,  of  specific  gravity  0*84,  dissolve  only  IS\  of  oil  of  turpen-  N. 
tine  at  72^  F.     When  agitated  with  alcohol  at  0*880  the  oil  retains  afterwards  one  fifth     \ 
of  its  bulk  of  the  spirit ;  hence  this  proposed  method  for  purifying  oil  of  turpentine  is        \ 
defective.    The  oil,  if  left  during  four  months  in  contact  with  air,  is  capable  of  absorbing  \ 

20  times  its  bulk  of  oxygen  gas.  One  volume  of  rectified  oil  of  turpentine  absorbs  at 
the  temperature  of  72^,  and  under  the  common  atmospheric  pressure,  163  times  its  vo- 
lume of  muriatic  acid  gai,  provided  the  vessel  be  kept  cool  with  ice.  This  mixture  being 
allowed  to  repose  for  24  hours,  produces  out  of  the  oil  from  26  to  47  per  cent  of  a  white 
crystalline  substance,  which  subsides  to  the  bottom  of  a  brown,  smoking,  translucent 
liquor.  Others  say  that  100  parts  of  oil  of  turpentine  yield  110  of  this  crystalline 
matter,  which  was  called  by  Kind,  its  discoverer,  artificial  camphor,  from  its  resemblance 
in  smell  and  appearance  to  this  substance.  Both  the  solid  and  the  liquid  are  combina- 
tions of  muriatic  acid  and  oil  of  turpentine ;  indicathig  the  existence  of  a  stearine  and  an 
oleine  in  the  latter  substance.  The  liquid  compound  is  lighter  than  water,  and  is  nbt  ' 
decomposed  by  it,  nor  does  it  furnish  any  more  solid  matter  whentoore  muriatic  gas  is  v 
passed  through  it.  The  solid  compound,  after  being  washed  first  with  water  containing  \ 
a  little  carbonate  of  soda,  then  with  pure  water,  and  finally  purified  by  sublimation  with 
some  chalk,  lime,  ashes,  or  charcoal,  appears  as  a  whiter  translucent,  crystalline  body,  in 
the  form  of  flexible,  tenacious  needles.  It  swims  upon  the  surface  of  water,  diffuses  a 
faint  sniell  of  camphor,  commonly  mixed  with  that  of  oil  of  turpentine,  and  has  rather 
an  aromatic  than  a  camphorated  taste.  It  does  not  redden  litmus  paper.  Water 
dissolves  a  very  minute  quantity ;  but  cold  alcohol  of  0*806  dissolves  fully  one  third  of 
its  weight,  and  hot  much  more,  depositing  as  it  cools  this  excess  in  the  form  of  crystals. 
The  solution  is  not  precipitated  by  nitrate  of  silver,  which  shows  that  the  nature  of  the 
muriatic  acid  is  perfectly  masked  by  the  combination.  It  is  composed,  in  100  parts,  of 
76*4  carbon,  9*6  hydrogen,  and  14  muriatic  acid.  The  muriatic  acid,  or  chlorine,  may 
be  separated  by  distilling  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  artificial  camphor  12  or  14  times 
in  succession  with  slaked  lime. 

Oil  of  turpentine  is  best  preserved  in  casks  enclosed  within  others,  with  water  between 
the  two.     Its  principal  use  is  fcf  making  varnishes,  and  as  a  remedy  for  the  tape- worm. 

The  oil  of  thyme,  is  extracted  from  the  thymue  eerpyUum,  It  is  reddish  yellow,  has  an 
agreeable  smell,  and,  after  being  long  kept,  it  lets  fall  a  crystalline  stearessence.  It  is 
used  merely  as  a  perfume. 

The  oil  of  wormword,  is  extracted  flrom  the  artemisia  abainthium.  It  is  yellow,  or 
sometimes  green,  and  possesses  the  odour  of  the  plant.  Its  taste  resembles  that  of 
wormwood,  but  without  its  bitterness.  Its  specific  gravity  is  0*9703  according  to  Brisson, 
and  0*9725  according  to  Brandes.  It  detonates  with  iodine  when  it  is  fresh.  Treated 
with  nitric  acid  of  1*25  specific  gravity,  it  becomes  first  blue,  and  after  some  time 
brown. 

The  numerous  uses  of  unctuous  oils  give  importance  to  their  preparation,  as  articles 
of  fbod,  or  for  burning  in  lamps,  and  for  the  manu&cture  of  soaps,  &c.  The  seeds 
most  productive  of  oil  are  those  of  colsa  (a  species  of  cabbage,  braesica  arvensis), 
rape,  mustard,  sesamum,  poppy,  linseed,  hemp,  and  beech  mast.  Nuts  afford  an  oil 
that  is  much  esteemed  for  certain  purposes,  and  may  be  easily  obtained  by  pressure. 
The  following  Table  indicates  the  quantities  of  oil  which  can  be  extracted  from 
diff*erent  fruits,  and  some  other  substances:  -— > 
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lOOParUofeach. 

Oil  per  Cent. 

100  Parts  of  SMsb. 

Oil  por  Cent. 

Walnuts         ... 

40  to  70 

Wild  mustard  seed 

SO 

Castor^il  aeeds      - 

62 

Camelina  seed 

28 

Hazel  nuts    -         .        . 

60 

Weld  seed     - 

29  to  36 

Garden  cress  seed  - 

56  to  58 

Gourd  seed  ... 

25 

Sweet  almonds 

40  to  54 

Lemon  seed  -        -         - 

25 

Bitter  almonds 

28  to  46 

Onocardium  aeanihe,  or 

Poppy  seeds  -        -        - 

56  to  63 

bear's  foot ... 

25 

Oily  radish  seed    - 

50 

Hemp  seed    ... 

14  to  25 

Sesamum  (jugoline) 

50 

Linseed          ... 

11  to  22 

Lime-tree  seeds     - 

48 

Black  mustard  seed 

15 

Cabbage  seed 

SO  to  39 

Beech  mast   -         -         - 

15  to  17 

White  mustard 

36  to  38 

Sunflower  seeds 

19 

Rape,  colewort,  and  Swe. 

Stran^onium,    or    thorn- 

dish  turnip  seeds 

33-5 

apple,  seeds 

15 

Plum  kernels 

33-3 

Grape-stones 

14  to  22 

Colza  seed     - 

36  to  40 

Horse-chestnuts     - 

1-2  to  8 

Rape  seed     -         -         - 

SO  to  36 

St  Julian  Plum    - 

18 

Euphorbtum  (spurge  seed] 

30 

To  obUin  the  above  proportions  of  oil»  the  fruite  must  be  all  of  good  quality, 
deprived  of  their  pods,  coats,  or  invdnerOf  and  of  all  the  parts  destitute  of  oil,  which 
also  must  be  extracted  in  the  best  manner. 

The  following  Table  is  given  by  M.  Dumas,  as  exhibiting  the  practical  results  of  the 
French  seed  oil  manufacturers:  — 


Weight  per  HectolUre. 

Produce  In  Litm. 

Summer  Colza   ... 

54  to  65  kilogs. 

21  to  25 

Winter  Colza      -             -             - 

56  to  70    — 

25  to  28 

Rape  seed           -             -             . 

55  to  68     — 

23  to  26 

Camelina  seed     .             .             • 

53  to  60    — 

20  to  24 

Poppy  seed          .             -             - 

54  to  62     — 

22  to  25 

Madia  MOtiva 

40  to  50     — 

12  to  15 

Beech  mast         ... 

42  to  50     — 

12  to  15 

Hemp  seed         ... 

42  to  50    — 

12  to  15 

Linseed .             •             .             • 

By  sample,  67. 

10  to  12 

Stripped  walnuts 

From  100  kilogt. 

46  to  50 

Sweet  almonds    ... 

—  100  — 

44  to  48 

Olives     .... 

—  100  — 

10  to  12 

Coltft,  rapeseed,  and  cameline  oils  are  employed  for  lamps;  poppy,  nuuHa  satfioa, 
are  employed,  when  recent,  as  articles  of  food — or  for  soaps  and  paintings;  hemp« 
seed  and  linseed  for  painting,  soft  soaps,  and  for  printers*  ink ;  walnut  oil,  for  food, 
painting,  and  lamps ;  olive  oil,  for  food,  soaps,  lamps. 

In  extracting  oil  from  seeds,  two  processes  are  required  —  1st,  triittration ;  2d,  ejr- 
preMsion ;  and  the  steps  are  as  follows  :  — 

1.  Bruising  under  revolving  heavy-edge  millstones,  in  a  circular  bed,  or  trough  of 
iron,  bedded  on  granite. 

2.  Heating  of  the  bruised  seeds,  by  the  heat  either  of  a  naked  fire  or  of  steam. 

3.  First  pressure  or  crushing  of  the  fteeds,  either  by  wedges,  screw,  or  b)'dr8uHe 
presses. 

4.  Second  crushing  of  the  seed  cakes  of  the  first  pressure. 

5.  Heating  the  bruised  <iakes ;  and,  6.,  a  final  crushing. 

The  seeds  are  now  very  generally  crushed,  fint  of  idl  between  two  iron  cylinders 
revolving  in  opposite  directions,  and  fed  in  from  a  hopper  above  them ;  after  which  they 
yield  more  completely  to  the  triturating  action  of  the  edge  stones,  which  are  usually 
hooped  round  with  a  massive  iron  ring.  A  pair  of  edge  millstones  of  about  7  or  7^ 
^et  in  diameter,  and  25  or  26  inches  thick,  weighing  from  7  to  8  tons,  can  crush,  in 
12  hours,  from  2^  to  3  tons  of  seeds.  Hie  edge- millstones  serve  not  merely  to  grind 
the  seeds  at  first,  but  to  triturate  the  cakes  after  they  have  been  crushed  in  the  press. 
Old  dry  seeds  sometimes  require  to  be  sprinkled  with  a  little  water  to  nuike  the  oil 
come  more  freely  away ;  but  this  practice  requires  great  care. 

The  apparatus  for  heating  the  bruised  seeds  consists  usually  of  cast  iron  or  copper 
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pans,  with  stirrers  moved  by  machinery.  Fiffs,  1016,101 7,1 01 8,1 019.repre8ent  the  heaters 
by  naked  fire,  as  mounted  in  Messrs.  JViaudsley  and  Field's  excellent  seed  crushing 
inills,  on  the  wedge  or  Dutch  plan. 

I>lff.l0l6,is  an  elevation,  or  side  view  of  the  fire-plaoe  of  a  naked  heater  ;^^.  1017. 
is  a  plan,  in  the  line  uu  cX  Jig,  1016.  ^t^.l018.is  an  elevation  and  section  parallel  to 
the  line  vv  of^.  1017.  JpVy.  1019.  is  a  plan  of  the  furnace,  taken  above  the  grate 
pf  the  fire-placeu 

▲,  fire-place  shut  at  top  by  the  cast-iron  plate  b  ;  called  the  fire-plate. 

c,  iron  ring-pan,  resting  on  the  plate  b,  for  holding  the  seeds ;  which  b  kept  in  iu 
plaM  by  the  pins  or  bolts  a. 

n,  funnels,  britchen,  into  which  by  pulling  the  ring-case  c,  by  the  handles  b  b,  the 
seeds  are  made  to  fall,  from  which  they  pass  into  bags  suspended  to  the  hooks  e. 

X,  Jig.  1018.,  the  stirrer  which  prevents  the  seeds  from  being  burned  by  continued 
contact  with  the  hot  plate.  It  is  attached  by  a  turning-joint  to  the  collar  f,  which 
turns  with  the  shaft  a,  and  slides  up  and  down  upon  it.  h,  a  bevel  wheel,  in  gear 
with  the  bevel  wheel  i,  and  giving  motion  to  the  shaft  a. 

K,  a  lever  for  lifling  up  the  agitator  or  stirrer  e.  e,  a  catch  for  holding  up  the  lever 
X,  when  it  has  been  raised  to  a  proper  height. 
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Fig.  1020,f  front  elevation  of  the  wedge  seed-crusbing  maehiney  or  wedge>presib 
iit^.  1 02  l.MCtion,  in  the  line  xi  of  Jig.  102S. 

i^i^.l022.,horiiontal  section,  in  the  line  tt,  of  Jig,  1021. 
▲,  A.  Upright  guides,  or  (ramework  of  wood. 


B,  B.  Side  guide-rails. 

D,  Driving  stamper  of  wood,  which  presses  out  the  oil ;  c,  spring  stamper,  or  re> 
lieving  wedge,  to  permit  the  bag  to  be  taken  out  when  sufficiently  pressed,  x  is  the 
lifting  shaft,  having  rollers,  6,6,6,6,/^.  1021.,  which  lift  the  stampers  by  the  cams, 
aa^Jig.  1021.  f  is  the  shaft  from  the  power-engine,  on  which  the  lifters  are  fixed. 

o  is  the  cast-iron  press-box,  in  which  the  bags  of  seed  arc  placed  for  pressure,  later* 
ally  by  the  force  of  the  wedge. 

o,>Sps.l019.andl023.;  the  spring,  or  relieving  wedge. 

e,  lighter  rail  j  d,  lifting-rope  to  ditto. 

f*f*ftff  flooring  overhmd. 
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g*Jl§9. 1019,  St  10^- 1  llie  b«ek  iron,  or  end-p\ftte  minotcif  pcifontled. 
A,  the  hcipse*twij-  bags  (faUed  hairs),  coniAming  the  ilatiDel  bag,  charged  with  sei'd  j 
I,  the  Ham- block ;  m^  the  spring  wi?dge* 

JV17.I022.A,  ypfight  guides;  e,  and  ^,  spring  and  driving  statrtpors;  E,  Urcing  roller; 
tf  Uflmg  ;>ihfLft;  uii,  cam$  of  stampers. 

Ji^J023.,a  Tiew^  of  one  set  of  the  wcdgc-bojies,  or  presses;  siipp<i?ing  the  front  of 
them  to  be  removed.  ^ 

JiT^,  1023. ;  Of  driTing-Tredgc ;  jf,  hauk 
iron;  A,  hairs;  i,  dttm-block  j  k,  tipiier-* 
ing  or  obHqac  block,  between  the  two 
stampers;  k  ditto;  »,  ditto ;  mi,  spring 
wedge, 

When,  in  the  cotirse  of  a  few  minutes, 
the  bruised  seeds  are  sufhctcntly  heatwl 
In  the  pans,  Lbe  double  door  ff  is  with* 
drawn,  and  tbey  &re  received  in  the  bags, 
bdow  the  ap<^rture  0.  These  bags  are 
made  of  strong  twilled  wonlkn  cloth, 
woven  on  purpose.  Thoy  are  then 
wrapped  in  a  hair-cloth^  lined  witb 
leather. 

Tlie  first  pr£rs5ure  reqiiirti  only  a  (lojin  blows  of  the  stamper,  after  which  tbe^  pouches 
are  lef^  alone  for  a  ft-w  minuie^  tlH  the  oil  has  had  time  to  flow  out;  in  which  intervnl 
the  workmen  prepare  fresh  ba^i.  The  former  are  then  unlocked,  by  making  the  stamper 
fall  upon  the  loosening  wedge  or  key,  m. 

The  weight  of  the  stampers  h  usually  ffom  500  to  ^500  pounds ;  and  the  height  from 
whicLi  tbey  full  upon  the  wetlgcs  it  rom  Id  to  31  inches. 

Such  a  mill  as  that  now  described  can  produce  a  pressure  of  from  50  to  75  tons 
upoti  each  cake  of  the  following  dimensions^ — 8  inchas  in  the  broader  luise,  7  inches 
in  the  narrower,  18  inches  in  the  height ;  altogether  nearly  1  40  square  inches  in  surface* 
and  about  J  of  an  inch  thick. 

OILS,  ADULTERATION  OF.  M.  Heidenreich  has  found  in  the  application 
of  0  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  to  a  61m  of  oil,  upon  a  glass  plate,  a  means  of  ascer- 
taining its  purity.  The  gloss  plate  should  be  laid  upon  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  and  a 
drop  of  die  acid  let  fall  on  the  middle  often  drops  of  the  oil  to  be  tried, 

\Vi[h  the  oil  0/ rape*stfd  and  iumtp-Ked^  a  greenish  hi  ye  ring  is  gradually  formed  at 
n  eertain  distance  from  the  acid,  and  some  yellowish  brown  bands  proc^-^d  from  the 
c«ntrc. 

With  oil  oflAack  minstard,  in  double  the  aboTe  quantity,  also  a  bluish  green  colour. 
With  wfiali  and  cod-oitt  a  peculiar  centrifugal  motion,  than  a  red  colour,  increasing 
gradually  in  intensity ;  and  afler  some  time,  it  becomes  Tiolet  on  tbe  edges. 
With  oit  0/ cameline^  «  red  colour,  passing  into  bright  yellow. 
OHve^Gtlt  pftle  yellow,  into  yellowish  green. 

Oit  ofpeppiu  and  tweet  aimoadi^  caaafy  yellow,  pasring  into  an  opaque  yeUow, 
Of /ifueed^  a  brown  tnagma,  becotnjtig  hlack. 
Of  td£^Dv  or  oltine,  a  browu  colour. 

In  t^ttng  oils,  a  sample  of  the  oil  imagined  to  be  present  should  be  placed  alongsido 
of  the  actual  oil,  and  both  be  compared  in  their  reactions  with  tbe  acid.  A  ^ood  way 
of  approximaling  to  the  knowledge  of  ati  oil  is  by  healing  it,  when  its  peculiar  odour 
becomes  more  aensibfe. 

Spet?ilte  gravity  is  alto  a  good  criterion.  Tbe  following  table  is  given  by  M-  HeU 
denreich : — ' 


Oleine  or  Tallow  Oil 

Sfi.Cr. 

Cfty-LqiBSC**  A]coli«lni. 

09003 

66 

Oil  of  Turnip  Seed  -             -             -     , 

0-0128 

60| 

Rape  Oil     - 

0'91S6 

SO 

Olive  Oil     - 

0  9176 

5b; 

Purified  Whale  Oil  - 

0-9231 

5S| 

Oil  of  Poppies           «              *              - 

0924S 

55 

Oil  of  Camelina       ^             -             - 

0&252 

54| 

Linseed  Oil 

0^&347 

SO 

•Castor  Oil    - 

o^wsti 

m . 

.1 

M,  Laiuot,  a  Pjiriiftdn  ehctnistt  find*  that  colza  oil  (analogous  to  rnpeaecd  oil)  "*''^ 
be  IcUcd  roT  sophblication  with    cheaper   vegetable   oiU  |jy  the  Inereuse  of   deiis*  X 
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which  it  Uierefrom  acquires,  and  which  becomes  very  evident  when  the  several  oils 
are  heated  to  the  same  pitch.  The  instrument,  which  he  calls  an  oncometer,  is  merely 
a  hydrometer,  with  a  very  slender  stem.  He  plunges  it  into  a  tin  cylinder  filled  with 
the  oil,  and  sets  this  cylinder  in  another  containing  boiling  water.  His  oleometer  is 
so  graduated  as  to  sink  to  zero  in  pure  colza  oil  so  heated ;  and  he  finds  thai  it  stops 
at  SIO**  in  linseed  oil,  at  134^  in  poppy-seed  oil,  at  B3^  in  fish  ml,  and  at  136^  in  hemp- 
seed  oil — all  of  the  same  temperature.  By  the  increase  of  density,  therefore,  or  tha 
ascent  of  the  stem  of  the  hydrometer  in  any  kind  of  colza  oil,  he  can  infer  its  degree 
of  adulteration. 

The  presence  of  a  fish  oil  in  a  vegetable  oil  is  readily  ascertained  by  agitation  with  a 
little  chlorine  gas,  whioh  blackens  the  fish  oil,  but  has  little  or  no  effect  upon  the 
vegetable  oil. 

I  find  that  lard  oil,  and  also  hogs*-lard,  are  not  at  all  darkened  by  chlorine. 

A  specific  gravity  bottle  or  globe,  having  a  capillary  tube-stopper,  would  make  an 
excellent  oleometer,  on  the  above  principle.  The  vessel  should  be  filled  with  the  oil, 
and  exposed  to  the  heat  of  boiling  water  or  steam  at  212^,  till  it  acquires  that  tem- 
perature, and  then  weighed.  The  vessel  with  the  pure  colza  oil  will  weigh  several 
grains  las  thaa  with  the  other  oils  similarly  treated.  Such  an  instrument  would  serve 
to  deteet  the  smallest  adulterations  of  sperm  oiL  Its  specific  gravity  at  60^  when 
pure  is  only  0*875 ;  that  of  southern  whisle  oil  is  0*922,  or  0*925 ;  and  hence  their 
mixture  will  give  a  specific  gravity  intermediate,  according  to  the  proportion  in  the 
mixture  Thus  I  have  been  enabled  to  detect  sperm  oil  in  pretended  lard  oil,  in  my 
examinatbn  of  oils  for  the  cuatoms. 

OILS  ESSENTIAL,  TuU^fPMrity.  l.Ol  Ampgdahrum  amar,  {Bitter  Ahurnds}. 
This  oil  possesses,  besides  ita  tptcific  gravity  and  peculiar  smcO^  so  numy  striking  chemical 
characteristics,  that  any  adulteration  of  it  must  be  easily  detected.  To  theae  chsracter- 
istics  belong  its  great  dear  solubility  in  su^hurie  add,  with  a  reddish  brown  ocdoration 
and  mikout  any  vUibU  deeampoaUion  /  the  very  dow  action  which  mitrie  acid  has  upon  it, 
without  either  of  the  two  substances  undergoing  any  change  in  ita  physical  properties ; 
the  otdy  partial  slow  solution  of  iodime  without  fiirther  reaction ;  the  indiiTerenee  to 
ehromaU  ofpoUuh\  the  eliminatbn  of  crystals  firom  ita  solution  in  an  aJeohelic  aokttion  of 
eausHe  peiask ;  the  peculiar  inspiasatioo  by  eamtie  anunonia  and  mtcnaTts  acid,  and  the 
elimination  of  crystals  fi-om  the  aleobolic  solutions  of  theae  new  compounds,  and,  lastly, 
the  decidedly  add  reaction  /  in  short,  almost  by  every  reagent  some  peculiarity  of  this 
oil  is  displayed,  by  whioh  ita  purity  can  be  perfectly  and  easily  established. 

2.  OL  CaryopkyUontm  (Cbou).  The  properties  whioh  this  oil  possesses  aflfbrd  great 
opportunity  of  discovering  ita  purity.  Firstly,  tto  relation  to  the  ateohoHe  aokuion  of 
caustic  potash,  with  which  it  congeals  entirely  into  a  crystalline  mass,  totally  losing  at  the 
same  time  the  dove  odour.  Any  foreign  substance  present  would  be  excluded  fi-om  this 
compound,  or  would  interrupt  and  weaken  it.  Similar  to  this,  and  equally  marked,  is 
the  butyraceous  coagulum,  which  is  obtained  by  shaking  the  oil  with  a  solution  of  caustic 
ammonia,  and  which,  after  fusion,  crystallizes.  The  epontoAeous  ready  decomposition  by 
nitric  add,  and  simultaneous  formation  of  a  reddish  brown  sdid  mass,  as  also  the  dark 
blue  coloration  of  the  oil  by  a  small  quantity  of  su/^arje  add,  whilst  a  greater  portion 
of  the  latter  changes  the  oil  into  a  blood  red  sdid  mass,  are  equally  striking  tests.  To 
these  we  may  add  the  perfed  deeomposition  of  the  oil  into  brown  flakes  by  ekromate  of 
potash,  accompanied  by  the  hss  qf  the  yellow  colour  of  the  solution  of  this  salt ;  the 
solubility  of  uxUne,  which  forms  with  it  a  liquid  extract,  with  but  a  small  increase  of 
temperature,  and  also  the  perfect  and  easy  solubility  of  santaline  in  it. 

8.  OL  Cinnamomi  (  Cinnamon),  With  this  oil  the  question  is  not  merely  to  detect  an 
adulteration  with  other  oils,  but  also  to  distinguisfa  the  two  sorto  of  thia  oU  firom  one 
another,  viz.,  the  Ceylon  oil  (deum  dnnamomi  verum)  and  the  Chinese  oil  (oleum  cassia) 
which  differ  very  much  in  price.  In  both  cases  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  accurate  testa  of 
the  properties  of  these  oils,  as  they  are  almost  exclusively  obtained  by  way  of  commerce, 
and  vary  considerably  in  their  qualities,  on  account  of  their  age  and  careless  method  of 
preparation.  The  chief  distinction  between  thtf  two  oils  is  the  odour :  the  Ceylon  oil 
Is,  moreover,  more  liquid,  and  of  a  less  specific  weight  than  the  Chinese,  and  may  be  ex- 
posed to  a  greater  degree  of  cold  dum  the  latter  without  becoming  turbid,  lite  most 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  cinnamon  oils  is,  perhaps,  their  relat^n  to  the 
alcoholic  solution  of  caustic  potash :  both  dissolve  in  it  readily  and  dear,  witlra  reddish 
yellowish  brown  colour ;  aAer  some  time,  however,  the  solution  becomes  very  turbid, 
and  a  rather  heavy  undissolved  oil  precipitates,  whilst  the  solution  gradually  becomes 
dear  again. 

Another  peculiar  character  is,  where  the  oil  is  being  decomposed  by  nitric  add,  a 
smell  of  bitter  almond  oil  is  perceptible.  Both  oils  are  at  the  same  time  converted  into 
a  brown  balsam ;  in  the  Ceylon  oil  a  brisk  decomposition  occurs  sooQer,  and  at  a 
slighter  beat* 
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Iodine  dissoWes  rapidly  in  the  Ceylon  oil  with  a  considerable  increase  of  hcftt.  and  a 
slight  expulsive  moyement,  a  tough  extract-like  substance  remaining  behind.  With  the 
Chinete  oil  the  reacdon  is  vZov,  the  devdopment  of  heat  but  very  slightt  quiet,  and  the 
residue  a  §oft  or  liquid  substance. 

Chronuite  of  potash  decomposes  partially  the  Ceghm  oU  into  brown  flakes,  which  are 
suspended  in  the  solution,  lliis  is  deprived  of  its  ydhw  cofour,  whilst  the  undeoomposed 
portion  of  the  oil  assumes  a  yellowish  light  red  colour,  and  becomes  thick.  The 
solution  treated  with  Chinese  oil  does  not  entirdy  lose  it$  yettow  colour,  contains  no  flakes, 
and  the  oil,  turbid,  emulsive-like,  does  not  become  clear  agiain. 

Sulphurie  acid  also  liimislies  a  good  test  for  these  oils ;  the  Oeylon  ail  forms  with  it  a 
solid  hard  mass,  changing  from  a  brownish-green  into  deep  black ;  in  the  Chinese  oil, 
this  substance  is  softer,  and  deep  olive  green,  A  smaller  quantity  of  acid  colours  the  oils 
purple-red,  whilst  mttriatic  acid  imparts  to  them  a  riolet  colour. 

4.  OL  Sassafras  (^Sassafras),  This  oil  is  distinguished  from  most  other  oils  by  the 
tiear  solution  produced  by  iodine  without  inspissation.  The  green  colour,  which  is  at 
first  produced  by  two  parts  of  oil  and  one  part  sulphuric  acid,  is  not  produced  by  any 
other  oil;  by  heat,  this  colour  changes  to  Uood-red,  A  greater  quantity  of  oil  produces 
in  the  heated  acid  a  magnificent  amaranth  red  colour,  whilst  the  oil  itself  appears  only 
brownish  or  bluish  red.  With  nitric  add  the  decomposition  takes  place  without  heat, 
and  reddish  brown  resin  is  formed,  which  on  being  heated  becomes  hard  and  brittle. 
The  great  specific  gravity  and  the  low  degree  of  solubility  in  alcohol  will  easily  lead  to 
the  detection  of  an  admixture  of  the  latter  which  would  counteract  these  properties. 

5.  OK  Anisi  Stdlati  (^Star  Anise).  This  oil  participates  in  many  properties  of  those 
oils  of  the  umbellifer«  which  contain  much  stearoptene.  Its  combination  with  iodine, 
which  takes  place  with  a  less  development  of  vapour  and  heat,  congeals  into  a  solid 
resinous  substance.  By  sufy)huric  acid  this  oil  also  easily  becomes  inspissated,  is 
changed  into  a  solid  mass,  and  becomes  by  heat  dark  biood-red.  Nitric  acid,  however, 
produces  only  a  thick  fluid  balsam,  whilst  the  oil  becomes  yellow,  and  by  heat  reddish- 
brown.  The  difficulty  with  wliicb  the  oil  is  dissolved  in  five  or  six  parts  of  alcohol,  and 
in  the  alcoholic  solution  of  potash,  with  slight  coloration,  as  also  its  relation  to  cold, 
are  useful  tests. 

6.  01  Anisi  vulgaris  {common  Anise},  The  constant  specific  gravity  of  the  ol.  onisi  (from 
0-97  to  0*99,  and  still  more  frequently  from  0*98  to  0*99),  as  well  astts  disposition  to 
congeal  readily  at  below  a  medium  temperature,  are  good  tests  for  this  oil.  Bur  still 
more  so  is  its  qwek  congelation  into  a  solid  hard  mass  with  iodine,  accompanied  with  a 
perceptible  increase  of  beat,  and  the  development  of  yellowish-red  and  gray  vapours^ 
Sulphuric  acid  heated  with  the  oil,  produces  a  beautiful  purple-red  colour,  and  quickly 
inspissates  and  hardens  it.  The  other  reactions  are  similar  to  those  of  oil  of  star  anise, 
and  will,  combined  vHth  those  here  mentioned,  suflieiently  characterize  thia  oil. 

7.  OL  RuUb  (jRue).  The  high  price  and  strong  smell  of  this  oil  lead  to  and  fiunlitete 
its  adulteration.  If  prepared  in  the  laboratory,  this  oil  is  distinguished  by  being  slowly 
dissolved  by  iodine,  unacampamed  by  any  external  signs  cf  reaction,  and  the  formation  of 
slightly  viscid  liquid;  by  this  means,  adulterations  with  oils  of  conifiene,  aurantiaceie, 
and  most  labiat<e  can  be  detected  in  it.  Nitric  acid  acts  but  slowly  on  it,  and  changes 
it  into  a  greenish  yellow  thin  liquid  balsam  ;  chromate  of  potash  produces  no  reaction. 
By  the  turbid  solution  in  alcohol,  by  the  reddish  brown  solution  in  liquor  potassie,  and 
by  the  similar  but  darker  coloration  which  the  oil  and  the  acid  assume  by  sulphuric  acid, 
the  cheaper  oils  of  the  labiatie  may  be  easily  detected  in  it.  The  commercial  compared 
with  these  characteristics  appeared  to  be  only  an  adulterated  one. 

8.  OL  CajepuH  (Cajejmt).  Omitting  the  tests  for  less  frequently  occurring 
adulterations  of  this  oil,  I  confine  myself  to  mentioning  only  those  tests  of  its  purity 
which  are  the  result  of  my  experiments,  chiefly  with  regard  to  the  rectified  oil,  wtiich 
alone  ought  to  be  employed  for  medical  purposes. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  nature  of  the  residue,  resulting  firom  the  reaction  of  iodine 
after  a  slightly  energetic  reciprocal  action,  during  which  the  temperature  was  but  little 
increased,  and  the  development  of  yeltowbh-red  vapours  but  slight  (in  another  crude  oil 
no  such  development  took  place),  the  residue  becomes  immediately  inspissated  into  a 
loose  coagulum,  which  is  soon  changed  into  a  dry  greenish-brown  brittle  mass.  Ful- 
minating oils  are  therefore  easily  detected,  also  the  more  energetically  acting  oils  of  the 
labiatffi ;  viz.  ol.  lavendul.  spireae  origani.  But  also  the  less  violently  acting  oils  of 
labiatSB,  such  as  ol.  rorismarini,  which  serves  most  frequently  for  adulteration,  but 
which  are  distinguisfhed  by  the  energetic  action  of  a  solution  of  iodine,  can  be  recognised 
by  the  degree  of  energy  with  which  this  reaction  takes  place ;  all,  however,  would 
materially  alter  the  nature  of  the  residue  of  the  iodine  test  above  described.  The  ol. 
rorismarini  manifests  under  certain  circumstances,  also,  some  coagulating  solid  parts  in 
its  residue,  but  which  always  has  the  consistency  of  a  soft  extract 
•    The  slight  changes  of  colour  which  are  produced  by  chromate  of  potash,  are  some- 
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what  more  marked  with  the  ol.  rorismaiini,  but  the  equally  slight  colour  of  the 
solution  in  liquor  potassae,  which  is  clear  in  the  cold  and  turbid  when  warm,  is  the 
same  in  the  ol.  rorismarini.  The  latter  oil  could  not  be  detected  by  the  »tdphurie  acid 
test ;  the  latter  assumes  a  deep  red  yellowish  colour,  and  the  oil  becomes  brownish  ; 
by  this,  however,  many  other  adulterations  may  be  indicated.  The  weak  colorations 
of  the  ol.  cigeputi  by  nitric  aeid,  which  imparts  only  a  reddish  and  brownish  colour, 
accompanied  by  a  violent  reaction  and  formation  of  a  liquid  balsam,  will  easily  dis- 
tinguish it  from  some  other  oils,  but  not  from  ol.  rorismarini.  Its  relation  to  iodine 
is,  therefore,  the  safest  test :  it  can  also  be  recognised  by  a  sensation  of  oold  which  it 
leaves  behind  in  the  mouth.  Its  speci6c  gravity  being  below  0*91  to  0*92,  will  show 
the  presence  of  lighter  oils  and  alcohol,  and  a  divided  rectification,  and  its  relation  to 
.water  will  detect  the  adulteration  with  camphor. 

9.  OL  Mentha  Piperit<B  (Peppermini). — Any  adulteration  of  this  oil,  except  with  alcohol 
.  or  other  mint  oils,  could  be  easily  detected  by  the  peculiar  smell  and  taste  of  this  oil. 

Tlie  presence  of  alcohol  is  betrayed  by  the  specific  gravity,  which  is  seldom  under  0*90, 
and  which  must  be  considerably  lower  if  the  alcohol  be  stronger.  Of  the  other  mint 
oils  we  certainly  are  only  acquainted  with  that  of  M,  eritpa  and  eriipatai  we  may, 
however,  conclude  from  the  deviating  relation  of  the  ol.  menth.  piperit.  to  ehcmait  of 
potash  and  to  iodine,  that  the  other  sorts  differ  from  it  chemically,  as  well  as  the  plants 
firom  which  they  are  obtained  differ  from  one  another  in  smell. 

llie  most  distinguishing  character,  which  the  peppermint  oil  shares  with  no  other  mi 
of  the  labiaiaf  though  with  some  of  the  compositse,  is  its  relation  to  chromate  of  potash, 
which  communicates  to  it  a  deep  red  brown  colour,  and  inspissates  it  into  a  coagulum 
more  like  an  extract  than  a  resin,  and  by  motion  is  divided  into  a  flaky  form,  whilst 
the  solution  of  the  salt  soon  loies  the  whole  of  its  yellow  coUnr^  or  appears  yellowish- 
green. 

The  purple  red  colour  imparted  to  the  oil  by  the  fourth  part  of  its  volume  of  niirie 
acid,  is,  at  least  for  the  qualities  of  0*89  to  0*90,  very  characteristic.  The  other  oils, 
which  become  merely  brown,  show  at  least  a  tendency  to  red,  but  all,  upon  an 
addition  of  acid  at  a  higher  temperature,  change  to  a  reddish-brown,  and  into  a  liquid 
balsam. 

Mr.  B.  Sandrock  of  Hambuigh,  stales  that  American  oil  of  peppermint  is  adulterated 
with  oil  of  turpentine,  which  appears  to  be  the  product  of  some  other  species  of  pinus 
than  ours.  He  has  frequently  rectified  quantities  of  from  80  to  100  lbs.  of  the  American 
oil,  in  which  the  smell  of  oil  of  turpentine  was  distinctly  perceived;  but  not  to  such 
a  degree  as  would  be  the  case  if  common  oil  of  turpentine  had  been  employed. 

Several  samples  of  English  oil  of  peppermint  were  found  by  the  author  to  be  mixed 
with  this  American  oil  of  peppermint,  the  price  of  which  is  only  five  or  six  marks  per 
pound*  Bley  has  also  perceived  this  smell  of  turpentine  in  the  oil  of  peppermint.  The 
smell,  however,  is  no  certain  criterion  in  this  case,  and  the  adulteration  is  better  dis- 
covered by  the  relation  to  iodine  and  alcohol,  and  by  the  specific  gravity.  Pure 
EnglUh  oil  of  peppermint  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0*910  to  0*920;  it  does  not  explode 
with  iodine,  but  forms  with  it  a  homogeneous  mass,  and  is  soluble  in  its  own  weight  of 
alcohol. 

The  American  oil,  in  which  a  great  proportion  of  oil  of  turpentine  is  supposed  to  be 
contained,  is  sold  by  the  name  of  crude  oil,  in  tin  bottles  of  twenty  pounds.  It  is  of  a 
yellowish  colour,  very  resinous,  often  as  thick  as  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  and  has  a  strong 
accessory  odour  of  oil  of  turpentine.  Its  specific  gravity  is  0*855  to  0*859.  When 
distilled  with  water,  half  of  it  passes  over  with  equal  parts  of  water,  then  the  proportion 
of  the  water  increases,  and  with  the  last  yellow,  somewhat  thicker  parts  of  the  oil  are 
distilled  over,  but  with  diflSculty.  About  five^ixths  of  the  crude  oil  are  obtained  per* 
fectly  clear  like  water.  The  first  half  of  the  rectified  oil  has  a  specific  weight  of  0*844» 
which  increases,  so  that  the  latter  portions  have  a  specific  gravity  of  0*875  to  0*880. 
llie  oil  retains  now,  as  before,  the  smell  and  taste  of  turpentine,  is  only  dissolved  in  five 
or  six  parts  of  alcohol,  and  explodes  strongly  with  iodine.  The  resin  which  remains 
after  the  distillation  amounts  to  about  four  or  five  per  cent,  of  the  oil,  is  soft,  yellowish, 
turbid,  and  strongly  smells  of  the  oil.  Heated  for  some  time  at  a  slight  temperature,  it 
changes  these  properties  for  all  those  of  the  piue  resin. 

10.  Ot.  Thymi  (  Thyme),  This  oil  is  distinguished  by  no  peculiarity,  and,  in  most  cases 
where  it  is  employed  as  perfume  or  externally,  its  pure  and  fine  smell  will  be  a  sufficient 
criterion.  By  its  slight  reaction  upon  iodine,  the  adulteration  with  turpentine -oil  might 
be  detected,  whilst  its  stronger  reaction  upon  chronuite  of  potash  would  serve  to  detect 
other  admixtures. 

11.  Ot  Lavandula  {Lavender),  This  delicate  oil  suffers  no  other  admixture  but  that 
of  alcohol  without  becoming  worthless,  and  in  the  inferior  cheap  qualities  which  are 
sold,  the  presence  of  alcoliol  is  discoverable  by  the  specific  gravity.  Of  seventeen  sam- 
ples examined,  the  lowest  specific  gravity  of  the  inferior  oil  was  0*86  ;  that  of  the  best 
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qualities,  mostly  0*87  to  0*89.  The  peculiar  character  of  the  lavender  oil  by  which  it  is 
distinguished,  with  regard  to  the  degree,  from  all  oils  obtained  from  the  laUiatm,  is  its  quick 
and  violent  ftJndnaiion  with  iodine^  and  the  entirely  changed,  pungent,  acidobalsamic 
smell  of  the  soft,  extract-like  residue.  This  character  is  invariably  observed  in  all  genu- 
ine oils,  both  commercial,  and  those  prepared  in  the  laboratory.  The  inferior,  cheaper 
commercial  sort,  dioes  not  fulminate.  An  intentional  addition  of  one-third  of  alcohol  did 
not  perceptibly  weaken  the  fulmination ;  also,  one  half  of  alcohol  did  not  destroy,  but 
only  weaken  it :  an  equal  volume  of  alcohol  being  added  to  the  oil  no  fulmination  took 
place,  but  a  lively  ebullidon  and  development  of  yellowish-red  vapours.  A  moderate 
proportion  of  alcohol  cannot,  therefore,  be  discovered  by  these  reactions ;  for  this  purpose 
the  almost  indifferent  relation  of  the  pure  oil  to  santaline  is  a  safer  guide,  as  that  con- 
taining alcohol  disaolvet  the  latter  readily  and  quickly.  An  adulteration  with  fulminating 
oils,  which  in  tliis  ease  cannot  be  detected  by  iodine,  would  be  discovered  by  the  differing 
relation  to  caustic  potash.  The  alcoholic  solution  of  the  latter  forms  a  clear  solution 
with  lavender  oil,  to  which  it  communicates  a  dark  yeUowieh-red  brown  colour,  whilst  the 
other  oils  are  dissolved  in  it  with  difficulty,  and  become  turbid,  with  but  a  slight  color- 
ation. Among  the  better  tests,  we  may  also  reckon  the  deep  reddish-brown  colour  pro- 
duced hj  sulphuric  acid  accompanied  by  a  strong  inspiasation,  whilst  the  equally  coloured 
acid  has  a  slight  shade  of  yellow. 

1 2.  Of,  Cubebctrium{  Cubebs"),  This  oil,  which  isdevoidofoxygen,  differs  from  others  hatnng 
a  similar  composition  by  its  viscidity  and  weak  action  upon  iodine,  which  imparts  to  it  at  the 
beginning  of  the  reciprocal  reaction  a  violet  colour.  Even  absolute  alcohol  in  large  pro- 
portions, and  at  a  high  temperature,  forms  a  solution  which  is  mostly  clear ;  equal  weights 
produce  a  very  rvrfru/ solution,  throwing  down  flakes.  The  oil,  which  is  strongly  clouded 
by  nitric  acid,  becomes  by  heat  only  pale  red,  but  is  decomposed  and  converted  into 
consistent  resin.  Su^huric  acid  assumes  a  red  colour,  the  oil  becoming  crimson.  These 
characteristics  will  suffice  for  this  oil,  which  is  already  difficult  to  be  adulterated  on 
account  of  its  viscidity  and  want  of  colour. 

IS.  01.  Bergamotta,  (Bergamot),  The  oils  of  the  aurantiaceae  are  in  a  still  higher 
degree  than  the  lavender  oil  protected  by  their  delicate  odour  from  adulteration,  except 
with  alcohol ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  mixture  of  these  oils  with  one  another  is  easier 
effi*cted,  and  detected  with  greater  difficulty.  There  might,  however,  be  but  little 
inducement  for  doing  this,  except  in  the  case  of  ol.  fior,  aurant,  which  is  proportionately 
much  dearer  than  the  others.  The  similarity  of  the  respective  chemical  properties 
admits  also  here  of  no  better  test  than  the  smell.  The  unvarying  and  great  sp.  gr. 
(from  0-87  to  0*88)  will  serve  to  detect  any  admixture  of  alcohol.  The  relation  which 
the  bergamot  oil  has  to  this  solvent,  shows  distinctly  the  difference  which  exists  between 
its  own  proportion  of  oxygen  and  that  of  the  other  oils  of  the  same  family  ;  it  is  readily 
dissolved  in  alcohol,  but,  like  the  other  oils,  it  makes,  at  least  when  fresh,  the  solution 
opaque.  It  is  also  distinguished  from  the  lemon  and  orange  oils,  by  being  easily  and 
clearly  dissolved  in  liquor  potasses.  This  difference  in  its  elements  also  is  manifested  in  the 
reaction  upon  iodine,  not  so  much  with  regard  to  its  fulminating  property,  which,  although 
weaker  than  in  the  lemon  oil,  is  rather  stronger  than  in  the  orange  oil,  but  by  the 
homogeneous  nature  of  the  residue,  which,  in  the  two  last  mentioned  oils,  and  in  all  oils 
free  of  oxygen,  consists  of  two  combinationa,  differing  in  consistency.  By  the  incapa- 
city of  dissolving  santaline,  this  oil  is,  as  well  as  the  others  of  the  same  family,  protected 
against  an  admixture  of  alcohol.  One  part  of  alcohol  added  to  five  parts  of  the  oil  is 
hardly  able  to  impair  the  fiilmination  ;  two  drops  of  alcohol  added  to  three  drops  of  oil 
produce  certainly  no  real  fulmination,  but  still  a  lively  reciprocal  action  w^h  effer- 


14.  Oi  CopaiwB  (Oopaiva)*  Small  proportions  of  turpentine-oil  cannot  easily  be  de* 
tected  in  this  oil,  as  both  react  in  most  cases  in  the  same  manner.  A  chief  distinction 
is  the  weaker  fulmination  of  the  ol.  copaiv.,  as  also  the  circumstance  that  the  latter 
requirescfouMe/Ae  quantity  of  alcohol  for  its  solution,  which,  notwithstandinff»  still  remains 
turbid.  Also  its  relation  to  sulphuric  acid  is  somewhat  different ;  the  uttter  becomes 
yellowish  brown  red,  but  turpentine-oil  lively  yeIlowish-red« 

OIL  OF  VITRIOL,  is  the  old  name  of  concentrated  SvLFBuaic  Acm. 

OLEATES,  are  saline  compounds  of  oleic  acid  with  the  bases. 

OLEFIANT  GAS,  is  the  name  originally  given  to  bi-carburetted  hydrogen. 

OLEIC  ACID,  is  the  acid  produced  by  saponifying  olive-oil,  and  then  separating 
the  base  by  dilute  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid.     See  Fats,  and  SrxAaiNE. 

This  acid  is  a  large  product  in  the  manulacture  of  stearic  acid,  and  has 
hitherto  been  of  inferior  value,  as  it  burned  very  ill  in  lamps ;  but  it  has  been  found  ta 
be  capable  of  improvement  by  agitation  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  in  that  state 
susceptible  of  affording  a  good  light  when  the  burner-tube  of  the  lamp  is  kept  cool  by 
enclosing  it  in  a  perforated  small  plate,  which  prevents  the  flame  from  heating  the  said 
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burner  small  pipe,  in  which  the  wick  is  supported.  Messrs.  Uumfrey  and  Wilson  have 
patented  it. 

OLEINE,  is  the  thin  oily  part  of  fats,  naturally  associated  in  them  with  glycerine, 
margarine,  and  stearine. 

OLIBANUM,  is  a  gum-resin,  used  only  as  incense  in  Roman-catholic  churches. 

OLIVE  OIL.     See  Oils,  unctuous. 

ONYX,  an  ornamental  stone  of  little  ralue ;  a  subspecies  of  quarts. 

OOLITE,  is  a  species  of  limestone  composed  of  globules  clustered  together,  com- 
monly without  any  visible  cement  or  base.  These  vary  in  sise  from  that  of  small  pin- 
heads  to  peas ;  they  sometimes  occur  in  concentric  layers,  at  others  they  are  compact, 
or  radiated  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference ;  in  which  case,  the  oolite  is  called 
roogenutein  by  the  German  mineralogists.  In  geology  the  oolitic  series  includes  all  the 
strata  between  the  iron  sand  above  and  the  red  marl  l>e]ow.  It  is  the  great  repository 
of  the  best  architectural  materials  which  the  midland  and  eastern  parts  of  England 
produce ;  it  is  divided  into  three  systems :  — 

1 .  The  upper  oolite,  including  the  argillo-calcarcous  Purbeck  strata,  which  separate  the 
iron  and  oolitic  series ;  tlie  oolitic  strata  of  Portland,  Tisbury,  and  Aylesbury ;  the 
calcareous  sand  and  concretions,  as  of  Sbotover  and  lliame ;  and  the  argillo-calcareous 
formation  of  Kimmeridge,  the  oak  tree  of  Smith. 

2.  The  middle  oolite ;  the  oolitic  strata  associated  with  the  coral  rag ;  calcareous  sand 
and  grit ;  great  Osford  clay,  between  the  oolites  of  this  and  the  following  system. 

3.  The  lotoer  oolite ;  which  contains  numerous  oolitic  strata,  occasionally  subdivided 
by  thin  argillaceous  beds ;  including  the  cornbrash,  forest  marble,  schistose  oolite,  and 
sand  of  Stonesfield  and  Hinton,  great  oolite  and  inferior  oolite ;  cidcareo-silieeous  sand 
passing  into  the  inferior  oolite;  great  argillo-calcareous  formation  of  lias,  and  lias 
marl,  constituting  the  base  of  the  whole  series. 

These  formations  occupy  a  zone  30  miles  broad  in  England. 

OOST,  or  OAST;  the  trivial  or  provincial  name  of  the  stove  in  which  the  picked 
hops  are  dried. 

OPAL;  an  ornamental  stone  of  moderate  value.     See  LAnnAar. 

OPERAMETER,  is  the  name  given  to  an  apparatus  patented  In  February,  1829, 
by  Samuel  Walker,  doth  manufacturer,  in  the  parish  of  Leeds.  It  consists  of  a  train 
of  toothed  wheels  and  pinions  enclosed  in  a  box,  having  indexes  attached  to  the  central 
arbor,  like  the  hands  of  a  clock,  and  a  dial  plate ;  whereby  the  number  of  rotations  of  a 
shaft  projecting  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  box  is  shown.  If  this  shaft  be  connected 
by  any  convenient  means  to  the  working  parts  of  a  gig  mill,  shearing  frame,  or  any  other 
machinery  of  that  kind  for  dressing  cloths,  the  number  of  rotations  made  by  the 
operating  machine  will  be  exhibited  by  the  indexes  upon  tlie  dial  plate  of  this  apparatus. 
In  dressing  cloths,  it  is  often  found  that  too  little  or  too  much  work  has  been  expended 
upon  them,  in  consequence  of  the  unskilfulness  or  inattention  of  the  workmen.  By  the 
use  of  the  operameter,  that  evil  will  be  avoided,  as  the  master  may  regulate  and  prescribe 
beforehand  by  the  dial  the  number  of  turns  which  the  wheels  should  perform. 

A  similar  clock-work  mechanism,  called  a  coi<n<«r,  has  been  for  a  great  many  years 
employed  in  the  cotton  factories  to  indicate  the  number  of  revolutions  of  the  main  shaft 
of  the  mill,  and  of  course  the  quantity  of  yam  that  might  or  should  be  spun,  or  of  cloth 
that  might  be  woven  in  the  power  looms.  A  common  pendulum  or  spring  clock  is 
commonly  set  up  alongside  of  the  counter ;  and  sometimes  the  indexes  of  both  are  re** 
gulated  to  go  together,  when  the  mill  performs  tu  average  work. 

OPIUM,  IS  the  juice  which  exudes  from  incisions  made  in  the  heads  of  ripe  poppies, 
(papaver  aomniferum)^  rendered  concrete  by  exposure  to  tlie  air  and  the  sun.  The  best 
opium  which  is  found  in  the  European  markets  comes  from  Asia  Minor  and  Egypt ; 
what  is  imported  from  India  is  reckoned  inferior  in  quality.  This  is  the  most  valuable 
of  all  the  vegetable  products  of  the  gum-resin  family,  and  very  remarkable  for  the 
complexity  of  its  chemical  composition.  Though  examined  by  many  able  analysts,  it 
still  requires  further  elucidation. 

Opium  occurs  in  brown  lumps  of  a  rounded  form,  about  the  sise  of  the  fist,  and 
often  larger;  having  their  surface  covered  with  the  seeds  and  leaves  of  a  species  of 
rumex,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  mutual  adhesion  of  the  pieces  in  their  semi- 
indurated  state.  These  seeds  are  sometimes  introduced  into  the  interior  of  the  masses 
to  increase  their  weight ;  a  fraud  easily  detected  by  cutting  them  across.  Good  opium 
is  hard  in  the  cold,  but  becomes  flexible  and  doughy  when  it  is  worked  between  the  hot 
hands.  It  has  a  characteristic  smell,  which  by  heat  becomes  stronger,  and  very  offensive 
to  the  nostrils  of  many  persons.  It  has  a  very  bitter  taste.  Water  first  softens,  and 
then  reduces  it  to  a  pasty  magma.  Proof  spirit  digested  upon  opium  forms  laudanumt 
being  a  better  solution  of  its  active  parts  than  can  be  obtained  by  either  water  or 
strong  alcohol  alone.  Water  dintilled  from  it  acquires  its  peculiar  smell,  but  carries 
over  no  volatile  oil. 
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Opium  was  analyzed  by  Bucholz  and  Braconnot,  but  at  a  period  anterior  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  alkaline  properties  of  morphia  and  opian  (narcotine).  Buchols 
found  in  ICX)  parts  of  it,  9*0  of  resin;  30*4  of  gum;  35*6  of  extractive  matter;  4*8  of 
caoutchouc ;  1 1  '4  of  gluten  ;  2*0  of  ligneous  matter,  as  seeds,  leaves,  &c. ;  6 '8  of  water 
and  loss.  John,  who  made  his  analysis  more  recently,  obtained  2.0  parts  of  a  rancid 
nauseous  (at;  12-0  of  a  brown  hard  resin  ;  10*0  of  a  soft  resin;  2  of  an  elastic  sub- 
stance ;  12'0  of  morphia  and  opian;  lO  of  a  balsamic  extract;  25*0  of  extractive 
matter ;  2*5  of  the  meconates  of  lime  and  magnesia ;  18 '5  of  the  epidermis  of  the  heads 
of  the  poppy  ;  15  of  water,  salts,  and  odorous  matter. 

In  the  Numbers  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science  for  January  snd  June,  1 830, 
I  published  two  papers  upon  opium  and  its  tests,  containing  the  results  of  researches 
made  upon  some  porter  which  had  been  fiitally  dosed  with  that  drug :  for  which  crime, 
a  man  and  his  wife  had  been  capitally  punished,  about  a  year  before,  in  Scotland.* 
From  the  first  of  these  papers  the  following  extract  is  made :  — 

**  Did  the  anodyne  and  soporific  virtue  of  opium  reside  in  one  definite  principle, 
chemical  analysis  might  furnish  a  certain  criterion  of  its  powers.  It  has  been  pretty 
generally  supposed  that  this  desideratum  is  supplied  by  Sertiirner's  discovery  of  morphia. 
Of  this  narcotic  alkali  not  more  than  7  parts  can  be  extracted  by  the  most  rigid 
analysis  from  100  of  the  best  Turkey  opium  ;  a  quantity,  indeed,  somewhat  above  the 
average  result  of  many  skilful  chemists.  Were  morphia  the  real  medicinal  essence  of 
the  poppy,  it  should  display,  when  administered  in  its  active  saline  state  of  acetate,  an 
operation  on  the  living  system  commensurate  in  energy  with  the  fourteen*fold  concen- 
tration which  the  opium  has  undergone.  But  so  far  as  may  be  judged  from  the  most 
authentic  recent  trials,  morphia  in  the  acetate  seems  to  be  little,  if  any,  stronger  as  a 
narcotic  than  the  heterogeneous  drug  from  which  it  has  been  eliminated.  Mr.  John 
Murray's  experiments  would,  in  fact,  prove  it  to  be  greatly  weaker;  for  he  gave  2 
drachms  of  superacctate  of  morphia  to  a  cat,  without  causing  any  poisonous  disorder. 
This  is  perhaps  an  extreme  case,  and  may  seem  to  indicate  either  some  defect  in  the 
preparation,  or  an  uncommon  tenacity  of  life  in  the  animal.  To  the  same  effect 
Lassaigne  found  that  a  dog  lived  12  hours  after  36  grains  of  acetate  of  morphia  in  watery 
solution  had  been  injected  into  its  jugular  vein.  The  morphia  meanwhile  was  entirely 
decomposed  by  the  vital  forces,  for  none  of  it  could  be  detected  in  the  blood  drawn  from 
the  animal  at  the  end  of  that  period.  Kow,  from  the  effects  produced  by  5  grains 
of  watery  extract  of  opium,  injected  by  Orfiia  into  the  veins  of  a  dog,  we  may  conclude 
that  a  quantity  of  it,  equivalent  to  the  above  dose  of  the  acetate  of  morphia,  would 
have  proved  speedily  fatal. 

*<  Neither  can  we  ascribe  the  energy  of  opium  to  the  white  crystaAine  substance  called 
narcotine,  or  optan,  extracted  from  it  by  the  solvent  agency  of  sulphuric  ether;  for  Orfiia 
assures  us  that  these  crystals  may  be  swallowed  in  various  forms  by  man,  even  to  the 
amount  of  2  drachms  in  the  course  of  12  hours,  with  impunity  ;  and  that  a  drachm  of  it 
dissolved  in  muriatic  or  nitric  acid  may  be  administered  in  the  food  of  a  dog  without 
producing  any  inconvenience  to  the  animal.  It  appears,  however,  on  the  same  authority 
that  30  grains  of  it  dissolved  in  acetic  or  sulphuric  acid  caused  dogs  that  had  swallowed 
the  dose  to  die  under  convulsions  in  the  space  of  24  hours,  while  the  head  was  thrown 
backwards  on  the  spine.  Oil  seems  to  be  the  most  potent  menstruum  of  narcotine ;  for 
3  grains  dissolved  in  oil  readily  kill  a  dog,  whether  the  dose  be  introduced  into  the 
stomach,  or  into  the  jugular  vein. 

'*  Since  a  bland  oil  thus  seems  to  develop  the  peculiar  force  of  narcotine,  and  since 
opium  affords  to  ether,  and  also  to  ammonia,  an  unctuous  or  fatty  matter,  and  a  resin 
(the  caoutchouc  of  Bucholz)  to  absolute  alcohol,  we  are  entitled  to  infer  that  the 
activity  of  opium  is  due  to  its  state  of  composition,  to  the  union  of  an  oleate  or  marga- 
rate  of  narcotine  with  morphia.  The  meeonic  acid  associated  with  this  salifiable  base 
has  no  narcotic  power  by  itself,  but  may  probably  promote  the  activity  of  the  morphia.*' 

Opian  or  narcotine,  and  morphia,  may  be  well  prepared  by  the  following  process. 
The  watery  infusion  of  opium  being  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  an  extract,  every 
3  parts  are  to  be  diluted  with  one  and  a  half  parts  in  bulk  of  water,  and  then  mixed  in 
a  retort  with  20  parts  of  ether.  As  soon  as  five  parts  of  the  ether  have  been  distilled 
over,  the  narcotic  salt  contained  in  the  extract  will  be  dissolved.  The  fluid  contents  of 
the  retort  are  to  be  poured  hot  into  a  vessel  apart,  and  the  residuum  being  washed  with 
5  other  parts  of  ether,  they  are  to  be  added  to  the  former.  Crystals  of  narcotine  will  be 
obtained  as  the  solution  cools.  The  remaining  extract  is  to  be  diluted  in  the  retort 
with  a  little  water,  and  the  mixture  set  aside  in  a  cool  place.  After  some  time,  some 
narcotine  will  be  found  crystallized  at  the  bottom.  The  supernatant  liquid  thus 
freed  from  narcotine  being  decanted  off,  is  to  be  treated  with  caustic  ammonia ;  and 

*  A  country  merchant  travelling  In  a  tteain-lxMt  upon  the  river  Clyde,  who  had  incautioaaly  displayed 
a  good  deal  of  money,  was  poisoned  with  porter  charged  with  lauoanum.  The  contents  of  the  dead 
man's  stomach  were  sent  to  me  for  analysis. 

2  R2 
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the  precipitate  thrown  upon  a  filter.  This,  when  well  washed  and  dried*  is  to  be 
boiled  with  a  quantity  of  spirit  of  wine  at  0*84.  equal  to  thrice  the  weight  of  the 
opium  employed,  containing  6  parts  of  animal  charcoal  for  every  hundred  parts  of  the 
drug.  The  aleoholio  solution  being  filtered  hot,  affords,  on  cooling,  colourless  crystals 
of  morphia. 

Tliis  alkali  may  be  obtained  by  a  more  direct  process,  without  alcohol  or  ether. 
A  solution  of  opium  in  vinegar  is  to  be  precipitated  by  ammonia ;  the  washed  preei* 
pitate  is  to  be  dissolved  in  dilute  muriatic  acid,  the  solution  b  to  be  boiled  along  with 
powdered  bone  black,  filtered,  and  then  precipitated  by  ammonia.  This,  when  waslied 
upon  a  filter  and  dried,  is  white  morphia,  which  may  be  dissolved  in  hot  alcohol,  if  fine 
crystals  be  wanted.     See  MoaraiA. 

Anafyna  qf  Opitan.  —  Half  an  ounce  of  the  opium  to  be  examined  is  cut  into  snudl 
pieces  and  bruised  in  a  mortar  with  spirit  of  alcohol  at  71^  ;  the  fluid  is  then  expressed 
through  linen,  and  the  refuse  washed  with  from  10  to  12  drachms  of  the  same  alcohol ; 
the  alcoholic  solution  is  then  to  be  filtered  into  a  glass  containing  one  drachm  of  spirits 
of  ammonia.  In  12  hours*  time  all  the  morphia,  with  some  narcotine  and  meeonate  of 
ammonia,  will  have  become  deposited.  The  separation  of  the  gritty  crystals  of  morphia, 
which  adhere  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel  from  the  light,  pointed  crystals  of  narcotine,  which 
for  the  most  part  float  in  the  fluid,  is  to  be  effected  by  decantetion,  according  to  Guiller- 
mond,  but  this  plan  does  not  leave  the  morphia  free  from  narcotine.  In  order  effectually 
to  separate  the  narcotine,  the  adhering  meeonate  of  ammonia  must  be  removed  by  washing 
in  water,  and  then  shaking  the  crystals  in  pure  ether,  or  better  still  in  chloroform,  by  which 
the  narcotine  is  readily  Sssolved,  while  the  morphia  remains  entirely  insoluble.  After 
this  treatment  the  morphia  is  left  behind  in  rather  large  gritty  crystals,  slightly  disco- 
loured. This  process  may  be  varied  by  employing  boiling  alcohol  and  powdered  opium, 
and  adding  the  solution,  still  hot,  to  the  solution  of  ammonia.  According'to  Guiilermond, 
15  grammes  of  opium  should  yield  at  least  I  -25  grammes  or  8*33  per  cent.  Reich  esti- 
mates 10  per  cent,  and  others  1 2  per  oent.  The  author  gives  the  percentage  of  morphia 
which  is  obtained  by  the  various  processes  of  different  experimenters,  and  states  that  the 
largest  proportion  (13*50  per  cent.)  u  procured  by  the  modification  of  Guillermond's 
method,  now  described,  which  he  also  conaiders  the  simplest  and  most  certain  for  ascer- 
taining the  proportion  of  morphia. 

The  following  process  is  recommended  by  Dr.  Rieget  for  the  detection  of  small 
quantities  of  opium.  To  the  suspected  substance,  some  potash  is  to  be  added,  and  then 
it  is  shaken  with  ether.  A  strip  of  white  blotting  paper  is  to  be  moistened  with  the 
solution,  several  times  repeated.  When  dry,  the  paper  'u  then  to  be  moistened  with  mu- 
riatic acid,  and  exposed  to  the  steam  of  hot  water  j  if  opium  be  present,  the  paper  will 
be  more  or  less  coloured  red. 

Imported,  in  1850,  126,102  lbs.,  in  1851, 106,1 13  lbs.;  retained  for  consumption,  1850, 
42,324  lbs.,  1851,  50,368  lbs. ;  exported,  18^0,  87,451  lbs.,  1851,  65,640  lbs. ;  duty  re- 
oeived,  1850,  2,222/1,  1851,  2,645/. 

OPOB  ALSAM,  U  the  balsam  of  Peru  in  a  dry  state. 

OPOPONAX,  is  a  gum-resin  resembling  gum  ammoniac  It  is  occasionally  used 
in  medicine. 

ORANG£  DYE,  is  given  by  a  mixture  of  red  or  yellow  dyes  in  various  propor- 
tions.    Annotto  alone  dyes  orange  ;  but  it  is  a  fugitive  colour. 

OR  CINE,  is  the  name  of  the  colouring  principle  of  the  lichm  dealbatui.  The 
lichen  dried  and  pulverised  is  to  be  exhausted  by  boiling  alcohol.  The  solution 
filtered  hot,  leta  fiill  in  the  cooling,  crystalline  flocks,  which  do  not  belong  to  the 
colouring  matter.  The  supernatant  alcohol  is  to  be  distilled  off*,  the  residuum  is  to 
be  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  an  extract,  and  triturated  with  water  till  this  liquid 
will  dissolve  no  more.  The  aqueous  solution  reduced  to  the  consistence  of  syrup,  and 
left  to  itself  in  a  cool  place,  lets  fall,  at  the  end  of  a  few  days,  long  brown  brittle 
needles,  which  are  to  be  freed  by  pressure  from  the  mother  water,  and  dried.  That 
water  being  treated  with  animal  charcoal,  filtered  and  evaporated,  will  yield  a  second 
crop  of  crystals.  These  are  orcine.  Its  taste  is  sweet  and  nauseous ;  it  melta  readily 
in  a  retort  into  a  transparent  liquid,  and  distils  without  undergoing  any  change.  It  is 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol  Nitric  acid  colours  it  blood-red  $  which  colour  afterwards 
disappears.  Subacetate  of  lead  precipitates  it  completely.  Its  conversion  into  the  archil 
red  is  effected  by  the  action  of  an  alkali,  in  contact  with  the  air.  When  dissolved, 
for  example,  in  ammonia,  and  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  it  takes  a  dirty  brown  red 
hue ;  but  when  the  orcine  is  exposed  to  air  charged  with  vapours  of  ammonia,  it  assumes 
by  degrees  a  fine  violet  colour.  To  obtain  this  result,  the  orcine  in  powder  should  lie 
placed  in  a  cspsule»  alongside  of  a  saucer  containing  water  of  ammonia ;  and  both 
should  be  covered  by  a  large  bell  glass ;  whenever  the  orcine  has  required  a  dark 
brown  cast,  it  must  be  withdrawn  from  under  the  bell,  and  the  excess  of  ammonia  he 
allowed  to  volatilize.     As  soon  as  the  smell  of  ammonia  is  gone,  the  orcine  b  to  be  dis- 
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fioWed  in  water ;  and  tben  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  being  poured  into  the  brownish 
liquid,  it  assumes  a  magnificent  reddish-violet  colour.  Acetic  acid  precipitates  the 
red  lake  of  lichen. 

ORES  {liiineBf  Fr. ;  Erze,  Genn.);  are  the  mineral  bodies  which  contain  so  much 
metal  as  to  be  worth  the  smelting,  or  being  reduced  by  fire  to  the  metallic  state. 
The  substances  naturally  combined  with  metals,  which  mask  their  metallic  characters, 
are  chiefly  oxygen,  chlorine,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  selenium,  arsenic,  water,  and  sereral 
acids,  of  which  the  carbonic  is  the  most  common.  Some  metals,  as  gold,  silver,  pla- 
tinum, often  occur  in  the  metallic  state^  either  alone,  or  combined  with  other  metals, 
constituting  what  are  called  native  alloys. 

I  have  described  in  the  article  Mura,  the  general  structure  of  the  great  metallic 
repositories  within  the  earth,  as  well  as  the  most  approved  methods  of  bringing  them 
to  the  surfiwe ;  and  in  the  article  MnALLUEOT,  the  various  mechanical  and  chemical 
operations  requisite  to  reduce  the  ores  into  pure  metals.  Under  each  particular  metal, 
moreover,  in  its  alphabetical  place,  will  be  found  a  systematic  account  of  its  most 
important  ores. 

Relatively  to  the  theory  of  the  smelting  of  ores,  the  following  observations  may 
be  made.  It  is  probable  that  the  coaly  matter  employed  in  that  process  is  not  the 
imnudiatt  agent  of  their  reduction ;  but  the  charcoal  seems  first  of  all  to  be  transformed 
by  the  atmospherical  oxygen  into  the  oxide  of  carbon :  which  gaseous  product  then 
surrounds  and  penetrates  the  interior  substance  of  the  oxides,  with  the  eflPect  of  decom- 
posing them,  and  carrying  off  their  oxygen.  That  this  is  the  true  mode  of  action  is 
evident  from  the  well-known  facts,  that  bars  of  iron,  stratified  with  pounded  charcoal, 
in  the  steel  cementation-chest,  most  readily  absorb  the  carbonaceous  principle  to  their 
innermost  centre,  while-  their  surfaces  get  blistered  by  the  expansion  of  carburetted 
gases  formed  within ;  and  that  an  intermixture  of  ores  and  charcoal  is  not  always 
necessary  to  reduction,  but  merely  an  interstratification  of  the  two,  without  intimate 
contact  of  the  particles.  In  this  case,  the  carbonic  acid  which  is  generated  at  the  lower 
surfiices  of  contact  of  the  strata,  rising  up  through  the  first  bed  of  ignited  charcoal,  be- 
comes converted  into  carbonic  oiide ;  and  this  gaseous  matter,  passing  up  through  the 
next  layer  of  ore,  seizes  its  oxygen,  reduces  it  to  metal,  and  is  itself  thereby  transformed 
once  more  into  carbonic  acid ;  and  so  on  in  continual  alternation.  It  may  be  laid 
down,  however,  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  reduction  is  the  more  rapid  and  complete,  the 
more  intimate  the  mixture  of  the  charcoal  and  the  metallic  oxide  has  been,  because  the 
formation  of  both  the  carbonic  acid  and  carbonic  oxide  becomes  thereby  more  easy  and 
direct.  Indeed  the  cementation  of  iron  bars  into  steel  will  not  succeed,  unless  the 
charcoal  be  so  porous  as  to  contain,  interspersed,  enough  of  ur  to  fiivour  the  commence- 
ment of  its  conversion  into  the  gaseous  oxide ;  thus  acting  like  a  ferment  in  brewing. 
Hence  also  finely  pulverized  charcoal  does  not  answer  well;  unless  a  quantity  of 
ground  iron  cinder  or  oxide  of  manganese  be  blended  with  it,  to  afford  enough  of  oxygen 
to  begin  the  generation  of  carbonic  oxide  gas ;  whereby  the  successive  transformations 
into  acid  and  oxide  are  put  in  train. 

OR-MOLU.  The  or-molu  of  the  brass  founder,  popularly  known  as  an  imitation 
of  red  gold,  is  extensively  used  by  the  French  workmen  in  metals.  It  is  generally 
found  in  combination  with  grate  and  stove  work.  It  is  composed  of  a  greater  proportion 
of  copper  and  less  zinc  than  ordinary  brass,  is  cleaned  readily  by  means  of  acid,  and  is 
burnished  with  facility.  To  give  this  material  the  rich  appearance  it  is  not  unfrequently 
brightened  up  after  '<  dipping"  (that  is  cleaning  in  acid)  by  means  of  a  scratch  brush  (a 
brush  made  of  fine  brass  wire),  the  action  of  which  helps  to  produce  a  very  brilliant 
gold-like  surface.     It  is  protected  from  tarnish  by  the  application  of  lacquer. 

ORNAMENTAL  BRASS  CASTINGS  Brass  castings  are  produced  in  sand,  by 
means  of  patterns.  The  making  of  these  patterns  or  models  is  a  work  involving  no 
small  amount  of  skill  and  knowledge  |  the  simpler  kinds  are  made  by  the  ordinary 
workman;  but  in  cases  where  figures,  foliage,  or  animals  are  introduced,  the  eye 
and  the  hand  of  the  artist  become  necessary.  The  object  is  first  designed,  then  modelled 
in  wax ;  a  cast  in  lead  is  formed ;  it  is  then  cast  in  brass  and  chased ;  this  forms  the 
pattern  or  model  for  the  caster. 

Ordinary  globuhur  or  simple  forms  are  readily  copied  ;  but  when  the  human  figure, 
animals,  or  foliage  is  introduced,  the  difficulty  is  increased.  The  castings  caif  only  be 
effected  by  means  of  fidse  coreing,  vis.,hanging  pieces  of  sand  which  are  made  up  and  lifted 
out  in  solid  portions,  before  the  model  can  be  removed,  and  which  afterwards  are  again 
introduced.  An  ordinary  plaster  cast  with  the  seams  upon  it,  if  examined,  will  best 
explain  the  meaning  of  every  square  inch  or  compartment  marked  thereon,  and  shows 
when  a  core  has  been  in  a  metal  casting.  To  put  the  sand  in  a  condition  to  produce  a 
finer  impression,  powdered  cliarcoal  is  dusted  upon  it,  the  cores  bdng  introduced,  the 
moulds  closed  having  been  previously  dried,  and  runners  made  for  the  introduction  of 
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tlic  metal  (which  is  usually  melted  in  earthen  or  clay  crucibles,  and  in  an  air  furaace» 
the  fuel  used  being  coke),  follow  and  complete  the  operation. 

ORPIMENT  (Eng.  and  Ft.,  YeUow  mlphurtt  of  anenic ;  Opermentt  Rmaehgdb, 
Germ.) ;  occurs  in  indistinct  crystalline  particles,  and  sometimes  in  oblique  rhomboidal 
prisms ;  but  for  the  most  part,  in  kidney  and  other  imiUliTe  forms ;  it  has  a  scaly  and 
granular  aspect ;  texture  foliated,  or  radiated ;  fracture  small,  granular,  passing  into  con- 
choidal;  spintery,  opaque,  shining,  with  a  weak  diamond  lustre;  lemon,  orange,  or 
honey  yellow ;  sometimes  green ;  specific  gravity,  3*44  to  3*6.  It  is  found  in  floeU 
.rocks,  in  marl,  clay,  sand-stone,  along  with  realgar,  lead-glance,  pyrites,  and  blende, 
in  many  parts  of  the  world.     It  volatilizes  at  the  blowpipe.     It  is  used  as  a  pigment. 

The  finest  specimens  come  from  Persia,  in  brilliant  yellow  masses,  of  a  lamellar 
texture,  called  golden  orpiment. 

Artificial  orpiment  is  manufactured  chiefly  in  Saxony,  by  subliming  in  cast-iron  cucur- 
bits, surmounted  by  conical  cast-iron  capitals,  a  mixture  in  due  proportions  of  sulphur 
and  arsenious  acid  (white  arsenic).  As  thus  obtained,  it  is  in  yellow  compact  opaque 
masses,  of  a  glassy  aspect ;  affording  a  powder  of  a  pale  yellow  colour.  Genuine 
orpiment  is  often  adulterated  with  an  ill-made  compound,  which  is  sold  in  this 
country  by  the  preposterous  name  of  king's  yellow.  This  fictitious  substance  is  fVe- 
quently  nothing- else  than  white  arsenic  combined  with  a  little  sulphur;  and  is  quite 
soluble  in  water.  It  is  therefore  a  deadly  poison,  and  has  been  administered  with 
criminal  intentions  and  fatal  effects.  I  bad  occasion,  some  years  ago,  to  examine  such 
a  specimen  of  king's  yellow,  with  which  a  woman  had  killed  her  child.  A  proper 
insoluble  sulphuret  of  arsenic,  like  the  native  or  the  Saxon,  may  be  prepared  by  trans- 
mitting sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  through  any  arsenical  solution.  It  consisto  of  38*09 
sulphur,  and  60*92  of  metallic  arsenic,  and  is  not  remarkably  poisonous.  Hie  finest 
kinds  of  native  orpiment  are  reserved  for  artists ;  the  inferior  are  used  for  the  indigo 
vat     They  are  all  soluble  in  alkaline  lyes,  and  in  water  of  ammonia. 

ORYCTNOGNOSY,  is  the  name  given  by  Werner  to  the  knowledge  of  minerals; 
and  is  therefore  synonymous  with  the  English  term  Mineralogy. 

OSTEOCOLLA,  is  the  glue  obtained  from  bones,  by  removing  the  earthy  phos- 
phates with  muriatic  scid,  and  dissolving  the  cartilaginous  residuum  in  water  at  a 
temperature  considerably  above  the  boiling  point,  by  means  of  a  digester.  It  is  a  very 
indifferent  article. 

OSMIUM,  is  a  metal  discovered  by  Mr.  Tennant  in  1803,  among  the  grains  of  native 
platinum.  It  occurs  also  associated  with  the  ore  of  iridium.  As  it  has  not  been  applied 
to  any  use  in  the  arts,  I  shall  reserve  any  chemical  observations  that  the  .subject  may 
require  for  the  article  Platinum. 

OTTO  OF  ROSES. —ilfrans  of  determining  the  purity  of  the  Otto  of  Roeet.^ 
Sulphuric  acid  test.  —  One  or  two  drops  of  the  oil  to  be  tested  is  put  into  a  watch-glass ; 
the  same  number  of  drops  of  very  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  are  added,  and  the  two 
.fluids  mixed  with  a  glass  rod.  All  the  oils  are  rendered  more  or  less  brown  by  this 
proceeding ;  but  the  otto  of  roses  retains  the  purity  of  its  odour.  The  oil  of  geranium 
acquires  a  strong  and  disagreeable  odour,  which  is  perfectly  characteristic 

OXALATES,  are  saline  compounds  of  the  bases  with 

OXALIC  ACID  (ylcid  oxalique,  ¥t.  i  Sauerkleesaiire,  Germ.);  which  is  the  object 
of  a  considerable  chemical  manufaicture.  It  is  usually  prepared  upon  the  small  scale  by 
digesting  four  parts  of  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1*4,  upon  one  part  of  sugar,  in  a  glass 
retort ;  but  on  the  large  scale,  in  a  series  of  salt-glazed  stoneware  pipkins,  two-thirds 
filled,  and  set  in  a  water  bath.  The  addition  of  a  little  sulphuric  acid  has  been  found  to 
increase  the  product  15  pounds  of  sugar  yield  fully  17  pounds  of  the  crystalline  acid. 
This  acid  exists  in  the  Juice  of  wood  sorrel,  the  oxoUm  acetoseUa^  in  the  state  of  a  bi- 
oxalate ;  from  which  the  salt  is  extracted  as  an  object  of  commerce  in  Switzerland,  and 
sold  under  the  name  of  salt  of  sorrel,  or  sometimes,  most  incorrectly,  under  that  of  »ilt 
of  lemons. 

Some  prefer  to  make  oxalic  acid  by  acting  upon  4  parts  of  sugar,  with  24  parts  of 
jiitric  acid,  of  specific  gravity  1*220,  heating  the  solution  in  a  retort  till  the  acid  begins 
to  decompose,  and  keeping  it  at  this  temperature  as  long  as  nitrous  gas  is  disengaged. 
The  sugar  loses  a  portion  of  its  carbon,  which  combining  with  the  oxygen  of  the  nitric 
acid,  becomes  carbonic  acid,  and  escapes  along  with  the  deutoxide  of  nitrogen.  The  re- 
maining carbon  and  hydrogen  of  the  sugar  being  oxidized  at  the  expense  of  the  nitric  acid 
generate  a  mixture  of  two  acids,  the  oxalic  and  the  malic.  Whenever  gas  ceases  to  issue, 
the  retort  must  be  removed  from  the  source  of  heat  and  set  aside  to  cool ;  the  oxalic  acid 
crystallizes,  but  the  malic  remains  dissolved.  Afler  draining  these  crystals  upon  a  filter 
funnel,  if  the  brownish  liquid  be  further  evaporated,  it  will  furnish  another  crop  of  them. 
Tlie  residuary  mother  water  is  generally  regarded  as  malic  acid,  but  it  also  contains  both 
oxalic  and  nitric  acids ;  and  if  heated  with  6  parts  of  the  latter  acid,  it  will  yield 
a  good  deal  more  oxalic  acid  at  the  expense  of  the  malic.     The  brown   crystals 
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now  fonned  being,  hoveyer,  penetrated  with  nitric  as  well  as  malic  acid,  must  be 
allowed  to  dry  and  effloresce  in  warm  dry  air,  whereby  the  nitric  acid  will  be  got  rid  of 
without  injury  to  the  oxalic  A  second  crystallization  and  efflorescence  will  entirely 
dissipate  the  remainder  of  the  nitric  acid,  so  as  to  afford  pure  oxalic  acid  at  the  third 
crystallisation.  Sugar  affords,  with  nitric  acid,  a  purer  oxalic  acid,  but  in  smaller 
quantity,  than  8aw.dusty  glue,  silk,  hairs,  and  several  other  aninoal  and  vegetable 
substances. 

Oxalic  acid  occurs  in  aggr^^ted  prisms  when  it  crystallises  rapidly,  but  in  tables  of 
peater  or  less  thickness  when  slowly  formed.  They  lose  their  water  of  crystallization 
in  the  open  air,  fall  into  powder,  and  weigh  0*28  less  than  before;  but  still  retain 
0*14  parts  of  water,  which  the  acid  does  not  part  with  except  in  favour  of  another  oxide, 
as  when  it  is  combined  with  oxide  of  lead.  The  effloresced  acid  conuins  20  per  cent,  of 
water,  according  to  Berzelius.  By  my  analysis,  the  crystals  consist  of  three  prime 
equivalents  of  water  »s27,  combined  with  one  of  dry  oxalic  acid  ^^36;  or  in  100 
parts,  of  42*86  of  water  with  51  *14  of  acid.  The  acid  itself  consists  of  2  atoms  of  carbon 
«>  12,  +  3  of  oxygens 24 ;  of  which  the  sum  is,  as  above  stated,  36.  This  acid  has  a 
sharp  sour  taste,  and  sets  the  teeth  on  edge ;  half  a  pint  of  water,  containing  only  1  gr.  of 
acid,  very  sensibly  reddens  litmus  paper.  Nine  parts  of  water  dissolve  one  part  of  the 
crystals  at  6(P  Fahr.  and  form  a  solution  of  spec.  grav.  1  -045,  which  when  swallowed 
acts  as  a  deadly  poison.  Alcohol  also  dissolves  this  acid.  It  differs  from  all  the  other 
acid  products  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  in  containing  no  hydrogen,  as  I  demonstrated 
(in  my  paper  upon  the  ultimate  analysis  of  organic  bodies,  published  in  the  Phil.  Trans, 
for  1822),  by  its  giving  out  no  muriatic  acid  gas,  when  heated  in  a  glass  tube  with 
calomel  or  corrosive  sublimate. 

Oxalic  acid  is  employed  chiefly  for  certain  styles  of  discharge  in  calico.printing, 
(which  see),  and  for  whitening  the  leather  of  boot-tops.  Oxalate  of  ammonia  is  an 
excellent  reagent  for  detecting  lime  and  its  salts  in  any  solution,  llie  acid  itself  or  the 
bi-oxalate  of  potash,  is  often  used  for  removing  ink  or  iron-mould  stains  from  linen. 

A  convenient  plan  of  testing  the  value  of  peroxide  of  manganese  for  bleachers,  &c., 
originally  proposed  by  Berthier,  has  been  unce  simplified  by  Dr.  Thomson,  as  follows. 
In  a  poised  Florence  flask  weigh  600  grains  of  water,  and  75  grains  of  crystallized  oxalic 
acid  ;  add  50  grains  of  the  manganese,  and  as  quickly  as  possible  afterwards  from  150 
to  200  grains  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  Cover  the  mouth  of  the  flask  with  paper, 
and  leave  it  at  rest  for  24  hours.  The  loss  of  weight  it  has  now  suffered  corresponds 
exactly  to  the  weight  of  peroxide  of  manganese  present ;  because  the  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  producible  by  the  reaction  of  the  oxalic  acid  with  the  peroxide  is  precisely 
equal  to  the  weight  of  the  peroxide,  as  the  doctrine  of  chemical  equivalents  shows. 

By  exposing  100  parts  by  weight  of  dry  sugar  to  the  action  of  825  parts  of  hot  nitric 
acid  of  1*38  specific  gravity,  evaporating  the  solution  down  to  one-sixth  of  its  bulk, 
and  setting  it  aside  to  crystallize,  from  58  to  60  parts  of  beautiful  crystals  of  oxalic 
acid  may  be  obtained,  according  to  Schl'esinger. 

Oxalic  acid  may  be  produced  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  most  vegetable  sub- 
stances, and  especially  from  those  which  contain  no  nitrogen,  such  as  well-washed  saw- 
dust, starch,  gum,  and  sugar.  The  latter  is  the  article  generally  employed,  and  possesses 
many  advantages  over  every  other  material.  Treacle,  which  is  a  modification  of  sugar, 
also  comes  wiUiin  the  same  ranges.  A  very  contemptible  spirit  of  exaggeration  pre- 
vails in  respect  to  the  amount  of  produce  attainable  by  oxalic  acid  makers  from  a  given 
weight  of  sugar.  The  generality  of  the  statements  is  absurdly  false.  One  cwt.  of  good 
treacle  will  yield  about  116  lbs.  of  marketable  oxalic  acid,  and  the  same  weight  of  good 
brown  sugar  may  be  calculated  to  produce  about  140  lbs.  of  acid.  As  a  general  rule, 
5  cwts.  of  saltpetre,  or  an  equivalent  of  nitrate  of  soda,  with  2^  cwts.  of  sulphuric  acid» 
will  generate  sufficient  nitric  acid  to  decompose  1  cwt.  of  good  sugar,  and  yield,  as  above, 
1 40  lbs.  of  fair  marketable  oxalic  acid,  free  firom  superfluous  moisture.  Any  hope  of 
improvement  seems  directed  rather  to  an  economy  of  nitric  acid,  than  to  an  increased 
production  of  oxalic  acid  from  a  given  weight  of  sugar.  The  process  is  carried  on  either 
in  large  wooden  vessek,  or  in  small  earthenware  jars  disposed  in  a  water-bath,  each  jar 
having  a  capacity  of  about  a  gallon  or  less ;  the  specific  gravity  of  the  nitric  acid  need  not 
he  so  high  when  operating  on  the  large  scale,  in  a  wooden  trough,  as  when  employing 
the  earthenware  jars.  From  1  -200  to  1  '270  is  the  range:  and  the  temperature  in  neither 
case  should  much  exceed  or  fiiU  short  of  125^  Fahr.  The  fistvourable  symptoms  are  a 
regular  and  tolerably  active  evolution  of  gas  without  the  appearance  of  red  fumes,  and 
«  peculiar  odour  which  only  faintly  recals  the  smell  of  nitric  oxide.  The  gases  evolved 
oonsist,  nevertheless,  of  nitric  oxide  and  carbonic  acid,  but  the  influence  of  this  latter 
gas  has  a  remarkable  effect  in  arresting  the  aflUnity  of  the  nitric  oxide  for  oxygen.  So 
long  as  the  carlionic  acid  is  present,  the  mixture  may  be  mingled  with  its  own  bulk  of 
oxygen  gas,  without  any  diminution  of  volume,  for  several  minutes,  or  the  production 
of  red  fume ;  but  the  moment  a  little  ammonia  vapour  is  applied,  so  as  to  condense  the 
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carbonic  acid,  the  whole  becomes  of  a  deep  orange  hue.  Herein  lies  a  difficulty  con« 
neeted  with  the  re-conversion  of  the  nitric  oxide  into  nitric  acid  by  the  action  of  atmo- 
spheric oxygen;  and  for  the  same  reason,  the  employment  of  these  gases  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  sulphuric  acid  has  not  answered  the  expectations  of  those  who  have  tried  the 
experiment  practically.  Carbonic  acid  would  appear  to  possess,  not  simply  a  neutral  agency 
in  obstructing^  oxidation,  but  a  negative  power  of  preventing  it.  How  &r  blowinjj^ 
atmospheric  air  through  the  acidulous  saccharine  solution,  during  the  process  of  oxalie 
acid  making,  might  tend  to  economise  the  consumption  of  nitric  acid,  we  cannot  pretend 
to  say ;  but  as  the  nitric  acid  really  forms  the  chief  item  of  expense,  it  is  by  such 
expedients  that  a  saving  may  possibly  be  effected.  When  strong  nitric  acid  ia  boiled  upon 
sugar,  in  the  way  recommended  in  many  chemical  works,  for  the  production  of  oxalic 
acid,  a  great  loss  of  all  the  materials  ensues ;  and  most  of  the  oxalic  acid  being  peroxidized 
passes  off  as  carbonic  acid,  leaving  scarcely  as  much  acid  behind  as  is  equivalent  to  half 
the  weight  of  the  sugar  employed.  This  accounts  for  the  discrepancies  which  have  been 
published  in  this  branch  of  manufiicture. 

Almost  the  only  commercial  article  made  from  oxalic  acid  is  the  binoxalate  of  potash 
or  salt  of  sorreL  Hiis  substance  results  from  the  decomposition  of  carbonate  of  potash 
by  an  eioess  of  oxalic  acid.  The  carbonate  of  potash  is  first  dissolved  in  hot  water,  and 
the  oxalic  acid  added  until  the  effervescence  ceases ;  after  which  a  similar  quantity  of 
oxalic  acid  than  that  previously  employed  is  thrown  in,  and  the  solution  b  boiled  for  a  few 
minutes ;  and  then  it  is  set  aside  to  crystallize.  The  crystals,  after  being  drained  and 
dried,  are  fit  for  the  market. 

Manufacture  of  Oxalic  Acid,  Oxalic  acid  is  formed  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  a 
great  number  of  vegetable  substances,  such  as  sugar,  rice,  starch,  washed  sawdust,  &c. 

Sugar,  either  in  its  crystalline  state,  or  in  that  of  molasses  or  treacle,  is  the  substance 
more  commonly  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  oxalic  acid. 

On  the  addition  of  nitric  acid  to  the  saccharine  solution  and  exposure  to  heat,  a  sub- 
stitution of  part  of  the  oxygen  of  the  nitric  acid  for  the  hydrogen  of  the  sugar  is  effected, 
oxalic  acid  being  formed,  and  binoxide  of  nitrogen  evolved  from  the  liquor.  Other 
changes  than  this,  however,  take  place ;  carbonic  acid  is  often  disengaged  with  the  binox- 
ide of  nitrogen,  and  saccharic  acid  and  other  products  remain  in  solution  with  the  oxalic 
acid. 

Instead  of  cane  sugar  or  treacle,  the  saccharine  substance  formed  by  the  action  of 
sulphuric  acid  on  potato  or  other  starch  (as  in  Mr.  Nyren*s  process)  is  employed.  For 
this  purpose  the  potatoes  are  well  washed,  and  then  reduced  into  a  fine  pulp  by  rasping, 
grinding,  or  other  suitable  means ;  such  pulp  is  then  washed  two  or  three  times,  by 
placing  it  in  water  and  well  stirring  it  therein,  then  permitting  the  pulp  to  subside,  and 
running  off  the  water.  The  pulp  thus  obtained  is  next  placed  in  an  open  vessel  of  lead, 
or  wood  lined  with  lead,  with  as  much  water  as  will  allow  of  the  mixture  being  boiled 
freely,  by  means  of  steam  passed  through  leaden  pipes  placed  therein.  Into  the  mixture 
of  pulp  and  water,  about  2  per  cent,  by  weight' (of  the  potatoes  employed)  of  sulphuric 
acid  is  to  be  stirred  in,  which  will  be  at  the  rate  of  from  8  to  10  per  cent,  of  acid  on  the 
quantity  of  farina  contained  in  the  potatoes ;  the  whole  is  now  to  be  boiled  for  some 
hours,  until  the  pulp  of  the  potatoes  is  converted  into  saccharine  matter,  the  completion 
of  tliis  process  being  readily  ascertained  by  applying  a  drop  of  tincture  of  iodine  to  a 
small  quantity  of  boiling  liquor  placed  on  the  surface  of  a  piece  of  glass,  when,  if  there 
be  any  farina  remaining  unconverted,  a  purple  colour  will  be  produced.  The  saccharine 
product  thus  obtained  is  then  filtered  through  a  horse-hair  cloth,  after  which  it  is  care- 
fully evaporated  in  any  convenient  vessel,  until  a  gallon  of  it  weighs  about  14  or 
14^  lbs. ;  it  is  now  in  a  proper  condition  to  be  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  oxalie 
acid,  by  the  application  of  nitric  acid,  as  in  the  case  of  operating  from  sugar  or  treacle. 
Horse-chesnuts  deprived  of  their  outer  shells,  are  also  applicable  to  the  manufacture  of 
oxalic  acid,  when  treated  in  the  way  above  described  for  potatoes. 

Instead  of  operating  with  sulphuric  acid,  the  farina  of  potatoes  and  of  chesnuts  may 
be  treated  with  diastase,  and  converted  into  a  liquor  similar  to  that  obtained  after  evapo- 
ration from  the  forina  and  sulphuric  acid  before  mentioned,  using  about  the  same  propor- 
tion of  diastase  as  before  directed  for  sulphuric  acid.  In  this  case  the  liquor  is  made 
of  the  required  strength  at  once,  and  the  processes  of  filtration  and  evaporation  are 
rendered  unnecessary. 

The  apparatus  required  in  the  conversion  of  the  saccharine  matter  (whether  of  cane 
sugar  or  formed  of  starch  in  the  way  above  mentioned)  into  oxalic  acid  is  very  simple. 
Usually  earthenware  jars  of  about  2  gallons*  capacity  are  employed,  which,  when  charged 
with  nitric  acid  and  the  saccharine  material  used,  are  placed  in  water-baths  capable  of 
holding  a  hundred  or  more  of  these  jars.  These  baths  are  constructed  of  brick  and  lined 
with  lead,  and  are  heated  by  means  of  steam  passed  through  coils  of  lead  pipe  placed 
therein. 

Instead  of  earthenware  jars,  vessels  of  lead,  or  of  wood  lined  with  lead,  may  be  em- 
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ployed  in  tbe  manufacture  of  oxalic  acid.  For  this  purpose  square  open  vessels,  8  ft. . 
square  and  S  (t  deep,  are  a  convenient  size,  the  liquor  being  heated  by  means  of  steam 
passed  through  a  coil  of  lead  pipe.  A  coil  of  about  48  h.  of  one-inch  pipe  in  a  vessel  of 
the  size  above  mentioned,  is  sufficient  to  keep  the  liquor  at  tlie  required  temperature. 
In  using  these  vessels,  the  liquor  (whatever  it  may  be)  to  be  converted  into  oxalic  acid 
is  put  into  them  together  with  the  acid  employed,  and  heated  until  the  required  decom- 
position is  effected.  The  liquor  is  then  drawn  off  by  a  syphon,  or  by  a  cock  placed  at 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  into  shallow  leaden  vessels,  or  wooden  vessels  lined  with  lead, 
to  cool  and  crystallize,  and  the  mother  waters  are  drawn  off  from  the  crystals,  and  used 
in  the  next  operation. 

When  tbe  manufacture  of  this  aeid  is  conducted  in  targe  vessels,  as  above  mentioned, 
the  speciBc  gravity  of  the  nitric  acid  may  be  less  than  when  the  earthenware  jars  are  used. 
From  1  *200  to  1  "STO  are  about  the  limits  of  the  range  allowed  for  tbe  gravity  of  the  acid. 
As  regards  the  temperatures  of  the  baths,  this  should  be  maintained  at  or  about  125° 
Fahr.  Whilst  the  operation  is  in  progress,  the  active  evolution  of  gas^  without  the  ap- 
pearance of  red  fumes,  and  the  emission  of  a  peculiar  smell,  slightly  indicative  of  the 
presence  of  nitric  oxide,  are  amongst  the  signs  that  every  thing  is  in  good  working  con- 
dition. The  judicious  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  is  found  to  contribute  to  an  increase  of 
the  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  produced.  The  product  of  acid  from  a  given  quantity  of 
sugar  has  been  much  understated  by  chemical  writers :  this  has  most  probably  arisen 
from  the  circumstance  of  boiling  the  sugar  with  strong  nitric  acid,  by  which  means  a 
large  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  becomes  converted,  as  soon  as  formed,  into  carbonic  acid, 
and  the  result  is,  that  the  actual  product  of  oxalic  acid  obtained  represents  only  about 
one-half  of  the  sugar  employed,  and  therefore  not  above  one-half  the  quantity  which 
should  have  been  obtained.  Thus  we  find  it  stated,  that  from  50  to  60  lbs.  of  oxalic  acid 
are  obtainable  from  100  lbs.  of  good  sugar,  whereas  the  quantity  actually  obtained  in 
practice  is  from  125  to  130  lbs.  Treacle  of  course  gives  a  smaller  product;  100  lbs.  of 
fair  quality  yielding  from  105  to  110  lbs.  of  oxalic  acid. 

The  mother  liquor  having  been  poured  oflfj  the  crystals  of  acid  obtained  are  thrown 
on  drainers  and  washed,  then  carefully  dried  in  a  suitable  stove.  The  mother  liquors, 
when  treated  with  a  fresh  supply  of  nitric  acid  and  treacle,  are  ready  for  a  further 
operation. 

About  4}  cwt&  of  nitrate  of  soda,  and  2^  cwts.  of  sulphuric  acid,  are  used  to  furnish 
the  nitric  acid  required  to  convert  1  cwt.  of  good  sugar  into  oxalic  acid. 

Mr.  Jullion  has  patented  a  process  for  the  conversion  of  formic  acid  into  oxalic  acid. 
For  this  purpose,  formic  acid  is  saturated  with  a  solution  of  caustic  potash,  and  then 
half  the  quantity  of  caustic  potash  required  for  saturation  is  added  to  the  above 
mixture;  the  whole  is  then  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  heated  to  560°  Fahr.  By  this 
process,  the  formic  acid  is  decomposed,  and  oxalate  of  potash  formed.  Caustic  soda 
may  also  be  employed  instead  of  caustic  potash. 

The  oxalate  of  potash  or  of  soda  thus  obtained  is  then  treated  with  sulphuret  of 
barium,  hydrate  of  baryta,  or  any  soluble  salt  of  baryta,  whereby  an  oxalate  of  baryta  is 
precipitated,  from  whence  pure  oxalic  add  may  be  obtained  by  means  of  sulphuric 
acid. 

Another  mode  of  obtaining  oxalic  acid  is  by  the  process  patented  by  Dr.  Wilton 
Turner,  who  directs  the  uric  acid  obtained  from  guano  to  be  treated  with  peroxide  of 
lead  or  manganese  suspended  in  water,  at  a  boiling  temperature,  by  which  means  it  will 
be  decomposed  into  oxalic  acid,  allantoin,  urea.  The  oxalic  acid  forms  an  insoluble 
compound  with  the  lead  or  manganese.  The  lead  process  is  as  follows:  A  known 
weight  of  uric  acid  is  placed  in  an  open  cylindrical  iron  vessel,  capable  of  holding  two 
pounds  of  water  for  every  pound  of  the  acid,  and  adapted  to  boil  by  steam.  A  clear 
saturated  solution  of  lime  water  is  then  added,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  heated,  and  in  brisk 
ebullition,  the  peroxide  of  lead  is  added  in  successive  portions,  as  long  as  it  is  observed 
to  be  whitened  by  the  boiling  liquid.  The  whitish  powder  thus  obtained  is  oxalate  of 
lead.  About  240  lbs.  of  peroxide  of  lead  are  required  for  each  168  Ibs^  of  uric  acid  em- 
ployed. The  supernatant  liquor  is  next  drawn  off,  and  tbe  oxalate  of  lead  washed  with 
clear  water ;  this  is  then  boiled  with  dilute  muriatic  acid  (equal  parts  of  acid  and 
water),  by  means  of  which  oxalic  acid  is  obtained  in  solution,  which  is  evaporated  and 
crystallized,  whilst  muriate  of  lead  remains  as  tbe  precipitate. 

The  allantoin  u  also  decomposed  into  oxalic  aeid  and  ammonia  by  boiling  it  with 
caustic  alkalL  The  former  unites  with  the  alkali  used,  while  the  ammonia  passes  over, 
and  may  be  collected  as  liquid  ammonia;  the  oxalic  acid  thus  generated  may  be 
obtained  as  oxalate  of  potash,  if  potash  be  the  alkali  employed,  or  as  oxalic  acid  if 
baryta  be  used,  by  decomposing  the  latter  oxalate  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid.  In  this 
case,  the  oxalate  of  baryta  may  be  treated  in  the  way  previously  described  for  oxalate 
of  lead.     This  process  is  delusive. 

As  regards  these  various  methods  for  obtaining  oxalic,  acid,  their  employment  will 
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of  course  alvayt  be  a  question  oi  £.  «.  d.,  the  economy  of  manj  opeimtions  of 
manuiiticturing  chemistry  being  often  dependent  upon  tlicir  adaptation  to  the  require- 
ments or  purposes  of  particular  manu&ctures,  in  connection  with  other  branches  of 
manufacture  carried  on  by  tbem. 

Hie  low  price  at  which  treacle  and  sugar  are  now  obtainable  ia  much  in  &Toar  of 
their  use  in  this  manufiM;ture.  The  chief  point,  however,  to  which  attention  musk  be 
directed,  in  order  to  lessen  the  cost  of  production  of  this  article,  is  in  economising  the 
nitric  acid  used. 

In  speaking  of  the  aetion  of  nitric  acid  upon  sugar,  it  was  observed  that  carbonic 
acid  was  produced*  and  tkiat  it  passes  off  with  the  deutoxide  of  nitrogen  also  set  at 
liberty.  The  presence  of  carbonic  acid,  in  thb  case,  proves  a  great  obstacle  in  the 
reconversion  of  nitric  oxide  into  nitric  acid,  preventing  the  union  of  the  oxygen  of  the 
air  with  the  nitric  oxide.  Various  processes  have  been  from  time  to  time  suggested  to 
effect  this  economy  in  the  manufacture  of  oxalic  acid:  amongst  these,  tlie  following  may 
more  particularly  be  noticed  ;  — 

In  184<*,  Mr.  JuUion  patented  a  method  of  converting  the  oxides  of  nitrogen,  given 
off  in  the  manufacture  of  oxalic  acid,  into  nitrous  and  nitric  acids.  For  this  purpose, 
he  uses  a  "generating  vessel,**  which  is  a  vessel  something  like  a  Woulfes*  bottle,  only 
having  a  movable  top  fitting  air-tight,  and  capable  of  holding  about  100  gallonsb  The 
materials  to  form  the  oxalic  acid  are  introduced,  and  the  vessel  heated  by  a  water-bath 
(by  steam  or  other  convenient  means),  which  surrounds  the  vessel ;  a  quantity  of  nitric 
acid  is  then  added,  and  air  or  oxygen  is  forced  in  through  a  pipe  inserted  in  the  top. 
The  oxygen,  coming  in  contact  with  the  evolved  oxides  of  nitrogen,  immediately  con- 
verts a  portion  into  nitrous  and  hyponitrous  acids,  which  are  partly  again  absorbed  by 
the  fluid  In  the  vessel ;  another  portion  passes  of  by  a  pipe  inserted  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  vessel,  which  pipe  passes  through  a  furnace.  Tliis  part  in  the  furnace  is  a  little 
enlarged,  and  is  heated  from  600^  to  900^  Fahr. ;  this  part  of  the  pipe  or  tube  contains 
spongy  platinum,  or  other  similar  substances;  the  gases,  in  coming  in  contact  with  the 
heated  platinum,  combine  to  form  nitric  acid,  which  is  afterwsrds  condensed  in  vessels 
arranged  as  usual  in  the  manufacture  of  this  acid.  Instead  of  platinum  a  dose  vessel 
containing  water  may  be  used,  which  decomposes  hyponitrous  and  nitrous  acids,  giving 
rise  to  nitric  acid.  This  principle  is  applied  in  the  following  ways:  —  the  oxides  of 
nitrogen,  as  evolved  from  the  liquor  in  tbe  decomposing  vessel,  coming  in  contact  with 
oxygen,  are  converted  into  hyponitrous  and  nitrous  acids,  which,  upon  being  mingled 
with  steam,  are  decomposed  into  nitric  acid  and  binoxida  of  nitrogen ;  or  the  intro- 
duction of  steam  may  be  obviated,  by  using  heated  air  or  oxygen  in  the  decomposing 
vessels,  by  which  means  moisture  will  be  furnished  from  the  liquor ;  the  amount  of 
evaporation  thus  caused  will  also  prevent  an  inconvenient  increase  of  the  mother-liquor. 
The  compounds  thus  formed,  when  passed  through  suitable  condensers,  will,  if  the 
supply  of  atmospheric  air  or  oxygen  has  been  in  excess,  be  all  or  nearly  all  condensed 
into  nitric  acid. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  Crane  and  Jullion*s  continuous  method  of  manu- 
facturing oxalic  acid  and  nitric  acid  at  one  process :  —  the  oxalic  acid  mother-liquor  of 
a  previous  process  is  placed  in  a  closed  or  covered  vessel,  termed  a  '*  generator,**  formed 
of  slate :  nitric  acid  and  syrup  in  the  iisual  proportions  employed  for  such  quantity  of 
mother-liquor  are  also  placed  separately  in  feeding  vessels,  over  the  ''generator;  **  heat 
is  then  applied  to  the  mother-liquor,  and  the  temperature  raised  as  quickly  as  possible 
to  180^  or  200^  Fahr.  Streams  of  nitric  acid  and  syrup  are  then  caused  to  flow  into 
the  generator  by  means  of  suitable  stop-cocks  and  fonnel-pipes,  in  such  a  quantity  that 
the  delivery  of  the  whole  shall  occupy  about  1 8  hours,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time 
the  process  will  he  completed. 

Ilie  gases  arising  from  the  decomposition  of  the  materials  so  supplied  pass  off* 
through  an  eduction  pipe  in  the  top  of  the  generator,  into  a  receiver,  into  which  a  stream 
of  chlorine  b  introduced  (from  a  chlorine  generator)  sufficient  to  convert  the  whole  of 
the  oxides  of  nitrogen  into  nitric  acid.  A  portion  of  water  in  the  receiver  is  decom- 
posed, its  oxygen  combining  with  the  oxide  of  nitrogen  to  form  nitric  acid,  whilst  its 
hydrogen  combines  with  the  chlorine  to  form  hydrochloric  acid.  These  mixed  vapours 
pass  over  into  suitable  condensing  vessels  placed  to  receive  them.  The  whole  of  the 
nitric  acid  and  syrup  having  been  run  in,  and  the  liberation  of  the  gases  or  oxides  of 
nitrogen  having  ceaised,  the  oxalic  acid  liquor  is  drawn  off  from  the  generator  and 
crystallized. 

Messrs.  M*Dougall  and  Rawson  have  patented  a  method  of  recovering  the  vapours 
which  pass  off  in  the  manufiicture  of  oxalic  acid.  To  effect  this,  they  direct  the 
employment  of  a  series  of  vessels  containing  water,  into  the  first  of  which  the  nitrous 
gas  or  fumes  are  passed,  through  a  tube  dipping  below  the  surface  of  the  vessel ;  air  is 
also  admitted,  wliich  mixes  with  the  gas  bubbling  up  through  the  water.  Attached  to 
the  last  vessel  of  the  series  is  a  pneumatic  apparatus,  by  means  of  which  the  mixture  of 
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nitrous  gas  mnd  nr  are  drawn  through  this  series  of  vessels,  each  containing  a  tube  dip- 
ping into  the  liquid,  and  another  tube  or  pipe  attached  to  its  top  to  connect  it  with  the 
next  ressel.  The  nitrous  gas  thus  passing  alternately  into  air  and  water,  becomes  eon- 
verted  into  nitric  acid.     In  this  process,  the  following  reaction  is  said  to  take  place :  — 

On  3  N  O4  being  passed  into  water  of  the  temperature  of  100^  Fahr.,  or  upwards, 
9  N  O,  +  N  O,  result,  the  2  N  O5,  two  atoms  of  nitrie  acid,  remain  in  solution, 
whilst  the  N  O,,  which  is  an  ineondensaUe  gas,  bubbles  through  the  liquid,  and  unites 
with  the  air  in  the  vessel  above  the  liquid ;  it  immediatel j  takes  two  atoms  of  oxygen 
from  the  air,  and  becomes  N  O4,  which  passing' through  the  liquid  becomes  nitric  acid 
and  nitrous  gas,  as  before,  and  thus  nearly  the  whole  of  the  nitrous  fumes  or  gas  are  re* 
converted  into  nitric  acid. 

In  £carnot*s  patented  process  for  recovering  the  nitric  acid,  he  fills  his  regenerating 
vessels  with  a  porous  substance,  such  as  pumice-stone,  supplying  the  oxygen  by  a 
blowing  machine,  a  flow  of  steam  being  brought  from  a  boiler. 

Rationale  of  the  Proeeufor  Oxalic  Aeid,  —  As  no  accurate  aeeount  of  the  decomposi- 
tion which  ensues  in  the  manufacture  oi  oxalic  acid  has  yet  been  published,  that  I  am 
aware  of,  the  following  experiments  may  tend  perhaps  to  draw  attention  to  this  subject 

The  apparatus  employed  consisted  of  a  large  glass  retort,  placed  in  a  water-bath,  and 
luted  to  a  tubulated  receiver  from  the  opening  in  which  a  tube  passed  into  a  two-necked 
bottle  eontaining  a  solution  of  ammonia ;  this  bottle  was  connected  by  a  tube  with 
another  of  the  same  site  and  form  eontaining  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  lime,  from  which 
an  exit  tube  passed  which  dipped  under  water,  and  allowed  the  escape  of  the  mconden- 
sable  gaseous  matter. 

The  temperature  of  the  water-bath  was  maintained  as  nearly  as  possible  at  125^  Fahr. 
for  forty-eight  hours  in  each  experhnent,  after  which  the  solution  of  oxalic  acid  was  set 
aside  for  two  days  to  erystaltixe.  The  crystals  were  allowed  to  efiloresee  in  a  drying 
stove,  so  as  to  remove  all  excess  of  nitric  acid ;  they  were  then  dissolved,  recrystalliied, 
dried  and  weighed. 

The  amount  of  carbonic  acid  was  determined  by  mixing  the  solutions  of  ammonia, 
and  nitrate  of  lime  after  each  experiment,  allowing  the  carbonate  of  lime  to  settle  for 
four-aod-twenty  hours,  after  which  it  was  washed,  dried,  and  weighed.  The  sugar  em- 
ployed was  the  best  refined  white,  and  it  lost  nothing  in  weight  by  prolonged  exposure 
to  a  temperature  of  21 S^.  The  nitric  acid  was  pure,  and  of  specific  gravity  I  •245  at  60° ; 
it  contained  as  nearly  as  possible  one  third  of  ita  weight  of  dry  acid,  as  was  proved  by 
the  amount  of  pure  carbonate  of  soda  which  it  neutralised.  The  following  table  exhibits 
the  results  of  eight  experiments,  showing  the  amount  of  sugar  and  dilute  nitric  acid 
employed,  and  the  quantity  of  oxalic  and  carbonic  acids  produced ;  tlie  liquor  from 
the  receiver  and  the  mother  liquor  of  each  experiment  being  added  to  the  one  follow- 
ing. 


Number. 

Emplaysd 

ObUimed 

Sugar  la  Oouces. 

DU.  Nitric  Acid  in 
Ounces. 

Oxalic  Add  In 
Ounces. 

Carbonic  Add  In 
Ounces. 

1. 
2. 

28 
28 

184 
184 

17* 
32} 

« 

S. 

28 

184 

SO 

21 

4. 

28 

184 

29 

2IJ 

5. 

28 

184 

31; 

22 

6. 

28 

184 

30 

21 

7. 

28 

184 

30 

111 

8. 

28 

184 

31 

A  large  quantity  of  mother  liquor  remained,  from  which  00  crystals  were  attempted 
to  be  obtained,  as  these  may  be  set  against  the  small  produce  of  experiment  Na  1.  If 
then  we  omit  that  experiment  altogether,  we  shall  have  an  average  of  the  seven  following, 
showing  that  196'  of  sugar  and  1288  of  diluted  nitric  acid  have  produced  214}  of  oxalic 
acid,  and  150}  of  carbonic  acid,  and  that  the  proportion  of  carbon  in  the  oxajio  aoid 
obtained  almost  exactly  equals  that  in  the  carbonic  acid,  and  that  by  the  action  of 
nitric  acid  in  the  way  described,  one  half  of  the  carbon  of  any  given  quantity  of  sugar  is 
converted  into  oxalic  acid,  and  the  other  half  into  carbonic  acid.  I  have  made  many 
experiments  with  nitric  acid  of  various  densities  and  at  various  temperatures,  but  with- 
out obtaining  in  any  instance  so  large  a  produce  of  oxalic  acid,  as  with  acid  of  the  strength 
indicated.  When  strong  acid  is  employed,  the  temperature  rises  too  high,  and  a  quan- 
tity of  formic  acid  is  occasionally  produced,  which  distils  over  into  the  receiver  and 
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materisllj  diminishes  the  produee  of  oxolie  aeid.  From  these  eipertments  it  would 
appear  that  no  more  than  1S4  lbs.  of  oxalic  acid  can  be  obtained  from  I  cwt.  of  sugar. 
This  I  am  aware  is  much  below  the  quantity  generally  supposed  to  be  produced  on  the 
large  scale,  and  which  is  stated  to  Tary  from  135  to  140  lbs.  for  the  cwt.  of  sugar;  such 
acid  is,  however,  contaminated  with  nitric  acid  and  mother  liquor,  and  is  moreover 
decidedly  damp,  as  shown  by  the  manner  in  which  the  cry&tals  ding  to  the  aides  of  the 
bottle  in  which  ihev  are  contained ;  some  allowance  must  also  be  made  for  the  tendency 
to  exaggeration  which  prevails  in  our  manufactories.  These  proportions  do  not  greatly 
differ  from  those  employed  in  practice  by  oxalic  acid  makers,  when  allowance  is  made 
for  the  loss  of  nitric  acid  incidental  to  their  mode  of  manu&cture.  'ilie  following  is 
the  general  proportion  of  materials  employed :  <i>- 

Sugar  -  -  .  -  .  .     1  IS  lbs. 

Nitrate  of  potasli      .  1  .  .  .     560  lbs. 

Sulphuric  acid  .....     280  Iba. 

which  are  said  to  produce  135  lbs.  of  oxalic  acid  and  490  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  potash  or 

sal-enixen. 

Experiment  has  proved  to  me  that  the  first  change  produced  is  to  convert  the  cane 
sugar  into  grape  sugar ;  and  as  Uie  first  portions  of  gas  evolved  consist  almost  entirely 
of  nitric  oxide  with  little  or  no  carlwnic  acid,  it  is  clear  that  some  compound  is  generated 
in  the  commencement  of  this  process,  which  contains  the  elements  of  sugar  united  to  an 
excess  of  oiygen :  the  following  diagram  must  therefore  be  looked  on  as  merely  explaiUK 
tory  of  the  ultimate  change. 

Of  this,  at  least,  I  am  sure  that  in  some  hundreds  of  attempts  conducted  oo  a  pretty 
large  scale,  I  have  never  once  exceeded  the  amount  here  stated  (124  lbs.\  when  the  acid 
was  properly  purified  and  freed  from  adhering  moisture.  The  following  diagram,  in 
my  opinion,  represents  the  nature  of  the  ultimate  decomposition  which  ensues  in  this 
manufacture,  altliough  other  substances  are  unquestionably  produced  in  the  first 
instance.  —  Lewig  Thompdou, 

BfateriaU  amplojed  Atoms  Products. 

.g    f   6~       "6  Carbonic  acid. 


Common  sugar,  1 
atom  . 


Nitric  acid,  7 
atoms 


Carbon. 

Hydrogen 

Oxygen 

Nitrogen 

Oxygen 


-     1 


-     35 


2  Water. 


Deut oxide  </  Nitrogen. 


3  Crystallized  oxalic  acid. 


OXICHLORIDE  OF  LEAD.  A  white  pigment  patented  by  Mr.  Hugh  Lee  Pattin- 
son  of  Newcastle,  which  he  prepares  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lead  in  hot 
water  with  pure  lime  water,  in  equal  measures ;  the  mixture  being  made  with  agitation. 
As  the  operation  of  mixing  the  lime  water,  and  the  solution  of  chloride  of  lead,  requires 
to  be  performed  in  an  instantaneous  manner,  the  patentee  prefers  to  employ  for  this 
purpose  two  tumbling  boxes  of  about  16  feet  cubic  capacity,  which  are  charged  with  the 
two  liquids,  and  simultaneously  upset  into  a  cistern  in  which  oxichloride  of  lead  is 
instantaneously  formed,  and  from  which  the  mixture  flows  into  other  cisterns,  where  the 
oxichloride  subsides.  This  white  pigment  consists  of  one  atom  of  chloride  of  lead  and 
one  atom  oxide  of  lead,  with  or  without  an  atom  of  water. 

OXIDES,  are  neutral  compounds,  containing  oxygen  in  equivalent  proportion. 

OXISELS,  are  salts,  consisting  of  oxygenated  acids  and  oxides,  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  haloskls,  which  are  salts  consisting  of  one  of  the  archieal  elements ;  such  as 
chlorine,  iodine,  bromine,  &c.  combined  with  metals.     See  Salt. 

OXYGEN  (  Oxigiue,  Fr. ;  Sauerttoff",  Germ.) ;  can  be  examined  only  in  the  gaseous 
form,  and  is  most  conveniently  obtained  pure  by  exposing  chlorate  of  potash,  or  red 
oxide  of  mercury,  in  a  glass  retort,  to  the  heat  of  a  spirit  lamp;  100  grains  of  the  salt 
yield  1 15  cubic  inches  of  gas.  One  pound  of  nitre,  ignited  in  an  iron  retort,  gives  out 
about  1200  cubic  inches  of  oxygen,  mixed  with  a  little  nitrogen.  The  peroxide  of 
manganese  alone,  or  mixed  with  a  little  chlorate  of  potash,  also  affords  it,  either  by 
ignition  alone  in  an  iron  or  earthen  retort,  or  by  a  lamp  heat  in  a  glass  retort,  when 
mixed  with  sulphuric  acid.  Oxygen  is  void  of  taste,  colour,  and  smell.  It  possesses 
nil  the  mechanical  properties  of  the  atmosphere.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1  '1026  com- 
pared to  air  1*0000;  whence  100  cubic  inches  of  it  weigh  33*85  grains.  Combustibles, 
even  iron  and  diamonds,  once  kindled^  burn  in  it  most  splendidly.  It  forms  21  parts 
in  100  by  volume  of  air,  being  the  constituent  essential  to  the  atmospheric  functions 
of  supporting  animal  and  vegetable  lifo,  as  ^'ell  as  flame.     3  parts  of  bichromate  of 
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potash  in  powder,  with  4  parts  of  oil  of  Titriol,  when  heated,  afford  oxygen  gas 
plentifully. 

The  full  development  of  this  suhject  in  its  multifiirious  relations  will  be  discussed  in 
my  forthcoming  new  system  of  chemistry. 

OxTOEMATKD-MuMATic, 'and  OxTMuuATic,  are  the  names  originally  given  by  the 
French  chemists,  from  false  theoretical  notions,  to  chlorine,  which  Sir  H.  Davy  proved 
to  be  an  undecompounded  substance. 

Oxygen  in  the  atntoiphere,  method  of  determining  the  amount  of.  When  some  solution 
of  caustic  potash  is  conveyed  into  a  tube  filled  with  mercury,  and  then  a  solution  of 
pyrogallie  acid,  the  liquids  mix  without  any  alteration ;  but  if  now  a  bubble  of 
oxygen  or  of  air  be  passed  into  the  tube,  the  liquid  acquires  a  blackish  red  or  nearly 
black  colour,  and  the  oxygen  is  as  rapidly  absorbed  as  carbonic  acid  by  caustic  potash. 
The  quantity  of  oxygen  which  is  absorbed  under  these  circumstances  by  1  part  by 
weight  of  pyrogallie  acid  is  enormous.  According  to  the  experiments  of  Dobereiner, 
1  gramme  of  pyrogallie  acid  in  an  ammoniacal  solution  absorbs  0*S8  gramme  or  260  cub. 
centim.  of  oxygen;  this  b  more  than  the  quantity  absorbed  by  1  part  in  weight  of 
sodium  on  its  conversion  into  oxide,  which  only  amounts  to  2S6  cub.  centim.  In  one 
experiment,  which  was  made  with  especial  care,  a  solution  of  1  gramme  pyrogallie  acid 
in  caustic  potash  absorbed  189*8  cub.  centim.  oxygen.  Since  1  gramme  hydrate  of 
potash  (K  O,  Aq),  in  order  to  pass  into  neutral  carbonate,  absorbs  at  32^  F.  192  cub. 
centim.  carbonic  acid,  the  absorbent  capability  of  pyrogallie  acid  for  oxygen,  it  will  be 
seen,  is  not  less  than  that  of  potash  for  carbonic  acid.  The  following  results,  which 
were  obtained  with  atmospheric  air,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  accuracy  which  is  obtained 
by  this  method :  — • 


Number. 

Volume  of  Air  after  Intro- 
ductioD  of  the  Caustic  Pot- 

DecresM    in  Volume  after 
Introduction  of  Prrogalllc 
Add. 

Per  cent,  in  Volume  of 
Oxygen. 

1. 

221-5 

46-5 

20-99 

2. 

201-0 

42-0 

20-89 

3. 

193-0 

40-6 

21-03 

4. 

210-0 

44-0 

20-95       . 

5. 

204-5 

42-5 

20-77 

6. 

195  0 

40-8 

20*92 

7. 

200-0 

41-8 

20*90 

8. 

200  0 

41-6 

20-80 

9. 

200  X) 

41-5 

20*75 

10. 

236-0 

49-0 

20-76 

11. 

258-0 

54-0 

20*93 

With  the  expired  air  of  different  persons  the  following  results  were  obtained,  i 
with  gallic,  others  with  pyrogallie  acid  :  — 


No. 

Air. 

Decreaie  In  Volume 
by  Solution  of  Pot- 
ash. 

Decrease  In  Volume 
by  Gallic  or  Pyro- 
gallie Acid. 

Volume  of  Nitrogen. 

I. 
11. 
III. 
IV. 

220-0 
221*5 
200-0 
194-0 

9-0 

9-0 

11-0 

lOO 

36-0 
36*0 
30-0 
29-0 

175-0 
175-5 
158*2 
155-0 

Consequently,  the  corresponding  air  in  the  experiments  contains :  — • 

I.  II.                  III.  IV. 

Carbonic  acid              -             -     4-09  4-06                 5'5  5*41 

Oxygen          ...  1636  16*34  15-0  14-95 

Nitrogen         ...  79*55  79*23  79*1  79*90 

These  analyses  have  only  been  made  to  test  the  method,  and  have  no  value  in  a 
physiological  point  of  view. 

The  following  was  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  the  above  mentioned  analyses :  —  The 
air  in  which  the  amount  of  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  was  to  be  determined,  was  measured 
in  graduated  tubes  over  mercury.  The  tubes  would  contain  about  30  cubic  centim., 
each  cubic  centim.  divided  into  5  parts ;  they  were  filled  }  with  thc^ir,  the  quantity 
read  off,  and  now  ^  to  ^  of  its  volume  of  solution  of  potash  of  1  *4  sp.  gr.  (one  part  dry 
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hydrate  of  potash  to  two  parts  water),  mtrodoced  by  means  of  the  oommon  pipette  wiib 
curved  point :  by  quickly  moving  up  and  down  the  tubes  in  the  mercury,  the  solutioii 
of  potash  is  spread  oyer  the  whole  inner  surface  of  the  tubes ;  and  when  no  farther 
decrease  of  space  is  perceptible,  the  decrease  of  Tolume  is  read  off. 

When  the  air  has  been  previously  dried  by  means  of  chloride  of  calcium,  tiie  decrease 
in  volume  accurately  furnishes  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  air ;  but  if  it  were 
moist,  the  determination  has  an  error  attached  to  it,  which  is  owing  to  the  absorption 
of  the  aqueous  vapoor  by  the  stroi^  solution  of  potarii. 

After  the  carbcmio  acid  has  been  dctcmnncd,  a  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid,  containing 
one  gramme  of  acid  in  5  to  6  cub,  centim.  water,  is  introduced  by  meana  of  a  second  pipette 
into  the  same  tubc^  and  amounting  to  about  half  the  volume  of  tlie  solution  of  potash. 
The  same  plan  is  adopted  as  in  the  determination  of  the  carbonic  add,  that  is  to  say, 
the  mised  liquids  are  well  shaken  over  the  inner  surface  of  the  tube,  and  when  no 
further  absorption  is  perceptible,  the  amount  of  nitrogen  n  measured  off. 

By  mixing  the  solution  of  pyrogallic  aeid  with  the  potash,  the  latter  is  diluted,  and 
an  error  arises  from  the  diminution  of  its  tension  ;  but  this  appears  to  be  so  exceedingly 
small,  that  it  is  not  determinable;  at  the  same  time^  it  may  easily  be  avoided,  if,  after 
the  absorption  of  the  oxygen,  a  piece  of  solid  hydrate  of  potash,  corresponding  to  the 
amount  of  water  in  the  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid,  is  introduced,  and  its  solution  awaited. 

Ordinary  gallic  acid  may  be  employed  instead  of  the  pyrogallic  acid  with  the  same 
result ;  but  its  employment  haa  this  inoonvenience,  that  the  absorption  of  the  oxygen 
requires  a  much  longer  time,  at  least  Ij^  to  3  hours,  instead  of  as  many  minutes. 
Owing  to  the  sparing  sidubility  of  gallie  aeid  in  wster,  it  must  be  previously  converted 
into  gallate  of  potash,  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  which  is  employed.  When  thia 
liquid  is  neutral,  or  contains  a  very  slight  escess  of  acid,  it  does  not  experience  any 
alteration  in  the  air.  Its  property  of  absorbing  oxygen  only  becomes  active  in  the 
presence  of  an  excess  of  alkali. 

When  the  gallie  acid  has  lieen  mixed  with  the  caustic  potash  in  the  tube,  the  liquid  on 
coming  into  contact  with  air  containing  oxygen,  assumes  a  dark  red  eoleur ;  thin  layers 
acquire  almost  a  blood -red  colour,  which  after  a  time  passes  into  brown.  By  tlie  pro- 
duction of  this  blood-red  colour  in  the  liquid,  which  moistens  the  sides  of  the  tube  on 
agitation,  the  progress  of  the  absorption  can  be  very  distinctly  traced  ;  when  this  colour- 
ing is  no  longer  exhibited,  the  operation  is  complete.  With  respect  to  the  absorbent 
capacity  of  gallic  acid  for  oxygen,  it  is  known,  from  the  experiments  of  Chevreul,  that 
1  gramme  of  gallic  acid  dissolved  in  strong  potash  absorbs  290  cub.  centim.,  or  nearly 
0*4I7  gramme  oxygen.     In  this  respect  it  is  in  nowise  inferior  to  pyrogallic  acid. 

Dr.  Steohouse  has  described  a  most  excellent  method  for  preparing  pyrogallic  acid. 
He  obtainied,  by  sublimation  from  the  dry  aqueous  extract  of  the  gall  nuts,  precisely 
in  the  same' manner  as  benzoic  acid  is  prepared  from  bensoin  resin,  above  10  per  cent. 
in  sublimed  acid  of  the  weight  of  the  extract  When  those  who  are  engaged  in  pho- 
tography have  become  convinced  that  in  many  cases  pyrogallic  acid  is  preferable  to 
gallic  acid,  the  increased  demand  for  this  acid  will  render  its  preparation  still  more 
productive.* 

The  principal  error  in  the  above  eudiometrical  process,  which  is  scarcely  to  be  got 
rid  of,  is  occasioned  by  the  difficulty  of  accurately  reading  off  and  determining  the  volume 
of  the  air,  and  its  decrease  from  the  absorption  of  the  carbonic  acid  and  of  the  oxygen, 
owing  to  the  adhesion  of  the  liquid  to  the  sides  of  the  tubes.  This  error  becomes 
smaller  when  the  precaution  is  adopted  of  using  nearly  the  ssme  volume  of  air  for  each 
analysis ;  but  though  this  method  admits  of  perfectly  trustworthy  determinations  in 
compsrative  analyses,  it  will  not  supersede  the  processes  of  MM.  Dumas  and  Bous- 
singault,  or  that  of  MM.  Regnault  and  Beisit,  or  that  of  M.  Bunsen  fbr  absdlute  de- 
terminations. 

It  need  scarcely  be  mentioned,  that  the  process  described  is  only  an  application  of 
the  beautiful  observations  made  by  Chevreul  and  Dobereiner  on  gallic  and  pyrogallic 
acids,  and  that  the  merit  of  the  discovery  belongs  to  these  illustrious  individuids. 

p. 

PACKFONG,  is  the  Chinese  name  of  the  alloy  called  white  copper,  or  German 
silver. 

PACO,  or  PACOS,  is  the  Perurian  name  of  an  earthy-looking  ort,  which  con- 
sists of  brown  oxide  of  iron«  with  impeieeptible  particles  of  native  silver  disseminated 
through  it. 

•  By  the  dry  dlBtlUatfon  of  so-called  Chinese  galls.  In  small  retorts  capable  of  holding  from  5  to  6  ot. 
ia  coarss  rragmentSt  a  very  concentrated  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid  is  obtained,  which,  evaporated  ou 
the  water  baih,  yields  of  browa  crystallins  pyrogallic  acid  nearly  15  per  cent,  of  the  welffht  of  the  gaUt. 
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PADDING  MACHINE  {Maehine  a  plaqner,  Fr.;  Klatsch,  or  Crundirmaschine, 
Germ.);  in  calico-printing,  is  the  apparatus  for  imbuing  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth 
uniformly  with  any  mordant.     In  fig.  i024.  ▲  b  c  d  represents  in  section  a  cast-iron 

frame,  supporting  two  opposite 
standards  above  m,  in  whose  Tertical 
slot  the  gudgeons  a,  6,  of  two  copper 
or  bronze  cylinders  x,  r  run ;  the 
gudgeons  of  k  turn  upon  fixed 
brasses  or  plummer  blocks ;  but  the 
superior  cylinder  r  rests  upon  the 
surface  of  the  under  one,  and  may 
be  pressed  down  upon  it  with 
greater  or  less  force  by  means  of 
the  weighted  lever  defg,  whose 
centre  of  motion  is  at  d,  and  which 
bears  down  upon  the  axle  of  f. 
X  is  the  roller  upon  which  the  pieces 
of  cotton  cloth  intended  to  be  pad- 
ded are  wound ;  several  of  them 
being  stitched  endwise  together. 
They  receive  tension  from  the  ac- 
tion of  a  weighted  belt  o,  n,  which 
passes  round  a  pulley  n  upon  the 
end  of  the  roller  x.  The  trough  a, 
which  contains  the  colouring  mat- 
ter  or  mordant,  rests  beneath  the 
■^  cylinder  upon  the  table  l,  or  other 
convenient  support.  About  two  inches  above  the  bottom  of  the  trough,  there  is  a 
copper  dip-roller  c,  under  which  the  cloth  passes,  after  going  round  the  guide  roller  m. 
Upon  escaping  from  the  trough,  it  is  drawn  over  the  half-round  stretcher-bar  at  i,  grooved 
obliquely  right  and  lef^,  as  shown  at  v,  whereby  it  acquires  a  diverging  extension 
from  the  middle,  and  enters  with  a  smooth  surface  between  the  two  cylinders  x,r. 
These  arc  lapped  round  6  or  7  times  with  cotton  cloth,  to  soften  and  equalize  their 
pressure.  The  piece  of  goods  glides  obliquely  upwards,  in  contact  with  one  third  of 
the  cylinder  f,  and  is  finally  wound  about  the  uppermost  roller  h.  Tlie  gudgeon  of  h 
revolves  in  the  end  of  the  radius  h  h,  which  is  jointed  at  A,  and  moveable  by  a  mortise  at  i 
along  the  qiiadrantal  arc  towards  /,  as  the  roller  x  becomes  enlarged  by  the  convolutions 
of  the  web.  The  under  cylinder  e  receives  motion  by  a  pulley  or  rigger  upon  its  op- 
posite end,  from  a  band  connected  with  the  driving-shaA  of  the  printshop. '  To  ensure 
perfect  equability  in  the  application  of  the  mordant,  the  goods  are  In  some  works  passed 
twice  through  the  trough ;  the  pressure  being  increased  the  second  time  by  sliding  the 
weight  g  to  the  end  of  the  lever  df. 

A  view  of  a  padding  machine  in  connexion  with  the  driving  mechanism  is  given 
under  Hot  Flux;  see  also  Starchino  Machinc. 
PAINT.     See  Rouox. 
PAINTS,  GRINDING  OF.     There  are  many  pigments,  auch  as  common  orpi- 
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mtTJt,  or  king*«  yellow,  and  TerdigrU,  which  are  strong  poisons ;  others  which  are  very 
deleterious,  and  occa&ion  dreadful  maladies,  such  as  white  lead,  red  lead,  chrome  yellow, 
and  Vermillion  ;  none  of  which  can  be  safely  ground  by  hand  with  the  slab  and  muller, 
but  should  always  be  triturated  in  a  mill.  The  emanations  of  white  lead  cause,  first, 
tliat  dangerous  disease  the  eoHca  pidonum,  afterwards  paralysis,  or  premature  decrepitude 
and  lingering  death. 

Fiffi,    J  025,  26,  27,  28.  exhibit  the  construction  of  a  good  colour-mill  in  three  views  ; 

^^.1025.  being  an  elevation  shown  upoa 
the  side  of  the  handle,  or  where  the 
power  is  applied  to  the  shaft;  /ig.l02fS. 
a  second  elevation,  taken  upon  the  side 
of  the  line  e  cf,  of  the  plan  or  bird's-eye 
view,/^.  1027, 

The  frame-work  ▲  a  of  the  mill  is 
made  of  wood  or  cast>iron,  strongly- 
mortised  or  bolted  together ;  and 
strengthened  by  the  two  cross  iron  bars 
a  B,  B.  Fig.  1028.  is  a  plan  of  the  mill- 
it— ^Dstones.  The  lying  or  nether  millstone  c. 
Jiff.  1026,  is  of  cast  iron,  and  is  channelled 
on  its  upper  &ce  like  com  millstones.  1 1 
is  fixed  upon  the  two  iron  bars  a,  a ; 
but  may  be  preferably  supported  upon 
the  3  points  of  adjusuble  screws,  pass- 
ing up  through  bearing-bars.  The 
millstone  c  \a  surrounded  by  a  large 
iron  hoop  d,  for  preventing  the  pasty- 

coosistenced  colour  from  running  over 

the  edge.  It  can  escape  only  by  the  sluice  hole  a,  Jig,  1086.  formed  in  the  hoop ;  and 
is  then  received  in  the  tube  x  placed  beneath. 

The  upper  or  moving  millstone  r  is  also  made  of  cast  iron.  The  dotted  lines  indi- 
cate iti  shape.  In  the  centre  it  has  an  aperture  with  ledges  g,  o;  there  is  also  a  ledge 
upon  its  outer  circumference,  sufHciently  high  to  confine  the  colour  which  may  oc- 
casionally accumulate  upon  its  surface.  An  upright  iron  shaft  h  passes  into  the  turning 
stone,  and  gives  motion  to  it.  A  horisontal  iron  bevel  wheel  k,^s.1  026,101'?.,  fur- 
nished with  27  wooden  teeth,  is  fixed  upon  the  upper  end  of  the  upright  diaft  h.  A 
similar  bevel  wheel  l,  having  the  same  number  of  teeth,  is  placed  vertically  upon  the 
horizontal  iron  axis  m,  m,  and  works  into  the  wheel  k.  This  horizontal  axis  m,  m,  bears, 
at  one  of  its  ends,  a  handle  or  winch  m,  by  which  the  workman  may  turn  the  millstone 
p ;  and  on  the  other  end  of  the  same  axis,  the  fly-wheel  o  is  made  fast,  which  serves 
to  regulate  the  movements  of  the  machine.  Upon  one  of  the  spokes  of  the  fly-wheel 
there  is  fixed,  in  like  manner,  a  handle  r,  which  may  serve  upon  occasion  for  turning 
the  mill.  This  handle  may  be  attached  at  any  convenient  distance  from  the  centre,  by 
means  of  the  slot  and  screw-nut  j. 

The  colour  to  be  ground  is  put  into  the  hopper  a,  below  which  the  bucket  s  is  8u.s- 
pended,  for  supplying  the  colour  'uniformly  through  the  orifice  in  the  millstone  g.  A 
cord  or  chain  t,  by  means  of  which  the  bucket  s  is  suspended  at  a  proper  height  for 
pouring  out  the  requisite  quantity  of  colour  between  the  stones,  pulls  the  bucket  ob- 
liquely, and  makes  its  beak  rest  against  the  square  upright  shaft  h.  By  this  means  the 
bucket  is  continually  agitated  in  such  a  way  as  to  discharge  more  or  less  colour,  ac- 
cording to  its  degree  of  inclination.  The  copper  cistern  x,  receives  the  colour  successively 
as  it  is  ground  ;  and,  when  full,  it  may  be  carried  away  by  the  two  handles  z,  z ;  or 
it  may  be  emptied  by  the  stopcock  y,  without  removing  the  tub. 

PAINTS,  VITIIIFIABLE.  See  PoacKLAiN,  PoTTzaT.  and  Staikzd  Glass. 
PALLADIUM;  a  rare  metal,  possessed  of  valuable  properties;  was  discovered  in 
1803,  by  Dr.  Wollaston,  in  native  platinum.  It  constitutes  about  1  per  cent,  of  the 
Columbian  ore,  and  from  ^  to  1  per  cent  of  the  Uralian  ore  of  this  metal ;  occurring 
nearly  pure  in  loose  grains,  of  a  steel-gray  colour,  passing  into  silver  white,  and  of  a 
specific  gravity  of  from  11*8  to  12*14;  also  as  an  alloy  with  gold  in  Brazil,  and  com- 
bined  with  selenium  in  the  Harz  near  Tilkerode.  Into  the  nitro-muriatic  solution  of 
native  platinum,  if  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  mercury  be  poured,  the  pale  yellow 
cyanide  of  palladium  will  be  thrown  down,  which  being  ignited  affords  the  meUl.  'i1iis 
is  the  ingenious  process  of  Dr.  Wollaston.  The  palladium  present  in  the  Brazilian 
gold  ore  may  be  readily  separated  as  follows :  melt  the  ore  along  with  2  or  3  parts  of 
silver,  granulate  the  alloy,  and  digest  it  with  heat  in  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1  -3. 
The  solution  containing  the  silver  and  palladium,  for  the  gold  does  not  dissolve,  Lcing 
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treated  with  common  salt  or  muriatic  acid,  will  part  with  all  its  silver  in  the  form  of  a 
chloride.  The  supernatant  liquor  being  concentrated  and  neutralized  with  ammonia, 
will  yield  a  rose-coloured  salt  in  long  silky  crystals,  the  ammonia-muriate  of  palladium, 
which  being  washed  in  ice-cold  water,  and  ignited,  will  afford  40  per  cent,  of  metal. 

The  metal  obtained  by  this  process  is  purer  than  that  by  the  former ;  and  if  it  be 
fiised  in  a  crucible  along  with  borax,  by  the  heat  of  a  powerful  air-furnace  or  forge,  a 
button  of  malleable  and  ductile  palladium  will  be  produced.  When  a  slip  of  it  is 
heated  to  redness,  it  takes  a  bronze-blue  shade  of  greater  or  less  intensity,  as  the  slip  is 
cooled  more  or  less  slowly ;  but  if  it  be  suddenly  chilled,  as  by  plunging  it  into  water, 
it  resumes  instantly  its  white  lustre.  This  curious  phenomenon  depending  upon  oz- 
idizement  and  de-ozidizement,  in  different  circumstances^  serves  at  once  to  distinguish 
palladium  from  platinum. 

Pure  palladium  resembles  platinum,  but  has  more  of  a  silver  hue ;  when  planished  by 
the  hammer  into  a  cup,  such  as  that  of  M.  Breant,  in  the  museum  of  the  Mint  at  Paris, 
it  is  a  splendid  steel- white  metal,  not  liable,  like  silver,  to  tarnish  in  the  air.  Another  cup 
made  by  M.  Breant,  weighing  2  lbs.  (I  kilogramme),  was  purchased  by  Charles  X.,  and 
is  now  in  the  garde-mtuhle  of  the  French  government.  The  specific  gravity  of  this  metal, 
when  laminated,  u  stated  by  Dr.  Wollaston  at  11*8,  and  by  Vauquelin  at  12*1.  It  melts 
at  from  150^  to  1 60°  Wedgewood ;  and  does  not  oxidize  at  a  white  heat  When  a  drop  of 
tincture  of  iodine  is  let  fall  upon  the  surface  of  this  metal,  and  dissipated  over  a  lamp 
flame,  a  black  spot  remains,  which  does  not  happen  with  platinum.  A  slip  of  palladium 
has  been  used  with  advantage  to  inlay  the  limbs  of  astronomical  instruments,  where 
the  fine  graduated  lines  are  cut,  because  it  is  bright,  and  not  liable  to  alteration,  like 
silver. 

There  are  a  protoxide  aiid  peroxide  of  palladium.  The  proto- chloride  consists  of 
60  of  metal  and  40  of  chlorine ;  the  cyanide,  of  67  of  metal  and  S3  of  cyanogen. 

PALM  OIL  {HuiU  de  palme,  Fr. ;  pixlmdl.  Germ.);  is  obtained,  in  Guinea  and 
Guyana,  by  expressing,  as  also  by  boiling,  the  fruit  of  the  avoira  dai$.  It  has  an 
orange  colour,  a  smell  of  violets,  a  bland  taste,  is  lighter  than  water,  melts  at  84°  Fahr., 
becomes  rancid  and  pale  by  exposure  to  air,  dissolves  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  consists  of 
69  parts  of  oleine,  and  31  of  stearine,  in  100.  It  is  employed  chiefly  for  making  yellow 
soap.  It  may  be  bleached  by  the  action  of  either  chlorine  or  oxygen  gas,  as  also  by 
that  of  light  and  heat 

Palm  oil  imported  in  1850,  447,797  cwts.,  in  1851,  608,550  cwts. ;  exported  in  1850, 
73,186  cwts.,  in  1851,  114,952  cwts. 

PAPER  CLOTH.  The  preparation  of  this  fabric  is  thus  described  in  the  speci- 
fication of  Mr.  Henry  Chapman's  patent  of  January,  1843.  A  suitable  quantity. of 
canvass,  gauze,  muslin,  calico,  linen,  &c.,  is  wound  upon  a  roller,  which  is  introduced 
between  the  third  press  felt  of  a  Fourdrinier  paper  machine ;  and  between  the  above 
roller  and  the  endless  felt  a  trough  is  introduced,  containing  a  solution  of  gum,  glue. 
Arc,  with  a  roller  partially  immersed  in  it  Pulp  being  now  allowed  to  flow  upon  the 
endless  wire  wheel  of  the  machine,  paper  is  made  in  the  ordinary  way ;  and  when  the 
endless  sheet  of  paper  has  been  led  through  the  machine,  the  end  of  the  cloth  is 
brought  over  the  upper  part  of  the  roller  in  the  trough,  and  moved  onwards  in  the 
direction  the  paper  is  proceeding.  The  motion  of  the  cloth  causes  the  roller  to  revolve, 
and  the  adhesive  noaterial  carried  upon  its  surface  is  imparted  to  the  cloth,  which  is 
them  laid  upon  the  paper,  as  it  passes  over  the  roller  immediately  preceding  the  third 
or  last  press-roller.  By  pacing  between  these  rollers,  the  cloth  and  paper  are  firmly 
united,  and  being  dried  by  the  steam  cylinders,  form  the  compound  fabric.  If  required, 
a  paper  surfSfice  may  be  applied  to  the  other  side  of  the  cloth,  by  repeating  the  opera- 
tion. If  the  cloth  be  dressed  with  strong  starch,  the  bath  of  adhesive  solution  may  be 
dispensed  with.     The  following  prescription  is  given  for  making  that  solution :  — 

Dissolve  in  15  parts  of  water,  4  of  soda,  and  combine  with  this  solution,  by  means 
of  beat,  9  parts  of  yellow  rosin ;  boil  for  an  hour,  adding  a  little  linseed  oil  to  prevent 
frothing,  and  add  1  part  of  glue  to  the  mixture;  after  which  dilute  the  whole  with  one 
and  a  half  times  its  weight  of  water,  and  strain  through  flannel.  Thirty  parts  of  tht^ 
composition  are  to  be  mixed  with  one  part  of  flour-paste,  and  six  parts  of  paper-pulp, 
which  mixture  is  to  be  used  warm. 

PAPER  CUTTING.  Mr.  T.B.  Cromptom,  of  Famworth,  Lancashire,  who  ob- 
tained a  patent  in  May,  1821,  for  proposing  to  conduct  the  newly  formed  web  of 
paper  in  the  Fourdrinier  machine  over  heated  cylinders,  for  the  purpose  of  drying  it 
expeditiously,  in  imitation  of  the  mode  so  long  practised  in  drying  calicoes,  obtained, 
along  with  Enoch  Miller,  another,  in  May,  1828,  for  cutting  the  endless  web  of  paper 
lengthwise,  by  revolving  circular  blades,  fixed  upon  a  roller,  parallel  to  a  cylinder, 
round  which  the  paper  is  lapped,  and  progressively  unwound. 

A  patent  had  been  obtained  two  months  before,  for  certain  improvements  in  cutting 
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paper,  by  Mr.  Edwvrd  Cowper,  consisting  of  a  machine^  with  a  reel  on  which  the  web 
of  paper  of  very  considerable  length  has  been  previously  wound,  in  the  act  of  being  made 
in  a  Fourdrlnier's  machine ;  this  web  of  paper  being  of  sufficient  width  to  produce 
two,  three,  or  more  sheets,  when  cut. 

The  several  operative  parts  of  the  machine  are  mounted  upon  standards,  or  frame-work, 
of  any  convenient  form  or  dimensions,  and  consist  of  travelling  endless  tapes  to  conduct 
the  paper  over  and  under  a  series  of  guide  rollers ;  of  circular  rotatory  cutters  for  the 
purpose  of  separating  the  web  of  paper  into  strips  equal  to  the  widths  of  the  intended 
sheets ;  and  of  a  saw-edged  knife,  which  is  made  to  slide  horizontally  for  the  purpose  of 
separating  the  strips  into  such  portions  or  lengths  as  shall  bring  them  to  the  dimensions 
of  a  sheet  of  paper. 

The  end  of  the  web  of  paper  from  the  reel  a,  jig  1029.,  is  first  conducted  up  an  inclined 
plane  h  by  hand ;  it  is  then  taken  hold  of  by  endless  tapes  extended  upon  rollers,  as  in 
Mr.  Cowper*s  Prxmtino  Machins,  which  see.  These  endless  tapes  carry  the  web  c^ 
paper  to  the  roller  c,  which  is  pressed  against  the  roller  d  by  weighted  levers,  acting  upon 
the  plummer  blocks  that  its  axle  is  mounted  in.  The  second  roller  d  may  be  either  of 
wood  or  metal,  having  sereral  grooves  formed  round  its  periphery  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ceiving the  edges  of  the  circular  cutters  e,  (see  Card-cuttimo)  mounted  upon  an  axle 
turning  upon  bearings  in  the  standards  or  frame. 

In  order  to  allow  the  web  of  paper  to  proceed  smoothly  between  the  two  rollers  c,  d^  a 
narrow  rib  of  leather  is  placed  round  the  edges  of  one  or  both  of  these  rollers,  for  the 
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purpose  of  leaving  a  free  space  between  them,  through  which  the  paper  may  pass 
without  wrinkling. 

From  the  first  roller  £,  the  endless  tapes  conduct  the  paper  over  the  second  </,  and  then 
under  a  pressing  roller  /,  in  which  progress  the  edges  of  the  circular  knives  ty  revolving  in 
the  grooves  of  the  second  roller  ct,  cut  the  web  of  paper  longitudinally  into  strips  of  such 
widths  as  may  be  required,  according  to  the  number  of  the  circular  cutters  and  distances 
between  thenu 

The  strips  of  paper  proceed  onward  from  between  the  knife  roller  cf  and  pressing  roller 
fy  conducted  by  tapes,  until  they  reach  a  fourth  roller  ^,  when  they  are  allowed  to  descend, 
and  to  pass  through  the  apparatus  designed  to  cut  them  transversely;  that  is,  into 
sheet  lengtha 

The  apparatus  for  cutting  the  strips  into  sheets  is  a  sliding  knife,  placed  horixontally 
upon  a  frame  at  A,  which  frame,  with  the  knife  e,  is  moved  to  and  fro  by  a  jointed  rod  t,  con- 
nected to  a  crank  on  the  axle  of  the  pulley  A.  A  flat  board  or  plate  I  is  fixed  to  the  standard 
frame  in  an  upright  position,  across  the  entire  width  of  t  h  machine  and  thb  board  or 
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plate  has  a  groore  or  opening  cut  along  it  opposite  to  the  edge  of  the  knife.  The  paper 
descending  from  the  fourth  roller  g  passes  agunst  the  &oe  of  this  board,  and  as  the  carriage 
with  the  knife  advances,  two  smidl  blocks,  mounted  upon  rods  with  springs  m  m,  come 
against  the  paper,  and  hold  it  tight  to  the  board  or  plate  A  while  the  edge  of  the  knife  is 
protruded  forward  into  the  groove  of  that  board  or  plate,  and  its  sharp  saw-shaped  teeth 
passing  through  the  paper,  cut  one  row  of  sheets  from  the  descending  strips;  which,  on 
the  withdrawing  of  the  blocks,  falls  down,  and  is  collected  on  the  heap  below. 

The  power  for  actuating  this  machine  is  implied  to  the  reverse  end  of  the  axle^  on 
which  the  pulley  k  is  fixed,  and  a  band  n,  »,  n,  n,  passing  from  this  pulley  over  tension 
wheels  o,  drives  the  wheel  q  fixed  to  the  axle  of  the  knife  roller  d\  hence  thb  roller 
receives  the  rotatory  motion  which  causes  it  to  conduct  forward  the  web  of  paper,  but 
the  other  rolleis  e  and^  are  impelled  solely  by  the  friction  of  contact. 

The  rotation  of  the  crank  on  the  axle  of  K  through  the  intervention  of  the  crank-rod  f, 
moves  the  carriage  A,  with  the  knife,  to  and  fro  at  certain  periods,  and  when  the  spring 
blocks  m  come  against  the  grooved  plate  I,  they  slide  their  guide  rods  into  them  while 
the  knife  advances  to  sever  the  sheets  of  paper.  But  as  sheets  of  difiTerent  dimensions 
are  occasionally  required,  the  lengths  of  the  slips  delivered  between  each  return  of  the 
knife  are  to  be  regulated  by  enlarging  or  diminishing  the  diameter  of  the  pulley  A,  which 
will  of  course  retard  or  facilitate  Uie  rotation  of  the  three  conducting  rollers,  e^dyf^  and 
cause  a  greater  or  less  length  of  the  paper  to  descend  between  each  movement  of  the 
knife  carriage. 

The  groove  of  this  pulley  A,  which  is  susceptible  of  enlargement,  is  constructed  of 
wedge-formed  blocks  passed  through  its  sides,  and  meeting  each  other  in  opposite  di-^ 
rections,  so  that  on  drawing  out  the  wedges  a  short  distance,  the  diameter  of  the  pulley 
becomes  diminished ;  or  by  pushing  the  wedges  further  in,  the  diameter  is  increased ; 
and  a  tension  wheel  p  being  suspended  in  a  weighted  frame,  keeps  the  band  always  tight. 

As  it  is  necessary  that  the  paper  should  not  continue  descending  while  it  is  held  by 
the  blocks  m,  la  to  be  cut,  and  yet  that  it  should  be  led  on  progressively  over  the  knifo 
roller  d,  the  fourth  roller  g,  which  hangs  in  a  lever y,  is  made  to  rise  at  that  time,  so  as 
to  take  up  the  length  of  paper  delivered,  and  to  descend  again  when  the  paper  is  with- 
drawn. This  is  effected  by  a  rod  r,  connected  to  the  crank  on  the  shaft  of  the  aforesaid 
roller  A,  and  also  to  the  under  part  of  the  lever  y,  which  lever  hanging  loosely  upon  the 
axle  of  the  knife  roller  d^  as  its  fulcrum,  vibrates  with  the  under  roller  y,  so  as  to  efifect 
the  object  in  the  way  described. 

The  patentee  states  that  several  individual  parts  of  this  machine  are  not  new,  and 
that  some  of  them  are  to  be  found  included  in  the  specifications  of  other  persons,  such 
as  the  circular  cutters  e,  which  are  employed  by  Mr.  Dickinson  (CAaD-curniio),  and 
the  horizontal  cutter  A,  by  Mr.  Hansard ;  he  therefore  claims  only  the  general  arrange- 
ment of  the  parts  in  the  form  of  a  machine  for  the  puipose  of  cutting  paper,  as  the  sub- 
ject of  his  invention. 

The  machine  for  cutting  paper  contrived  by  John  Dickinson,  Esq.,  of  Nash  Mill, 
was  patented  in  January,  1829.     The  paper  is  wound  upon  a  cylindrical  roller  a,  fig- 
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10S0.>mounted  upon  an  axle,  supported  in  an  iron  frame  or  standard.  From  this  roller 
the  paper  in  its  breadth  is  extended* over  a  conducting  drum  6^  also  mounted  upon  an 
axle  turning  in  the  frame  or  standard,  and  after  passing  under  a  small  guide  roller,  it 
proceeds  through  a  pair  of  drawing  or  feeding  rollers  c,  which  carry  it  into  the  cutting 
machine. 

Upon  a  table  d,  d,  firmly  fixed  to  the  floor  of  the  buildmg,  there  is  a  series  of  chisel- 
edged  knives  e,  e,  «,  placed  at  such  distances  apart  as  the  dimensions  of  the  cut  sheets 
of  paper  are  intended  to  be.  These  knives  are  made  fast  to  the  table,  and  against 
them  a  series  of  circular  cutters/,/,/,  mounted  in  a  swinging  firame  g,  g,  are  intended 
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to  act.  The  length  of  paper  being  brought  along  the  table  over  the  edges  of  the 
knives  up  to  a  stop  A,  the  cutters  are  then  swung  forwards,  and  by  passing  over 
the  paper  against  the  stationary  knives,  the  length  of  paper  becomes  cut  into  three 
separate  sheets. 

The  frame  g,  g^  which  carries  the  circular  cutters/,/,/,  hangs  upon  a  very  elevated 
axle,  in  order  that  its  pendulous  swing  may  move  the  cutters  as  nearly  in  a  horizontal 
line  as  possible ;  and  it  is  made  to  vibrate  to  and  fro  by  an  eccentric,  or  crank,  fixed 
upon  a  horizontal  rotatory  shaft  extending  over  the  drum  6,  considerably  above  it,  which 
may  be  driven  by  any  convenient  machinery. 

The  workmen  draw  the  paper  from  between  the  rollers  c,  and  bring  it  up  to  the  stop 
A,  in  the  intervals  between  the  passing  to  and  fro  of  the  swing-eutters. 

llie  following  very  ingenious  apparatus  for  cutting  the  paper  web  transversdy  into 
any  desired  lengths,  was  made  the  subject  of  a  patent  by  Mr.  £.  N.  Fourdrinier,  in 
June,  1831,  and  has  since  been  performing  its  duty  well  in  many  establishments. 

Fig*  103 Lis  an  elevation,  taken  upon  one  side  of  the  machine;  and ^.1032. is  a  lon- 
gitudinal section,  a,  a,  a,  a,  are  four  reels,  each  covered  with  one  continuous  sheet  of 
paper ;  which  reels  are  supported  upon  bearings  in  the  firame-work  6,  b,  6.  c,  c,  c,  is 
an  endless  web  of  feIt«cloth  passed  over  the  rollers  d^d^dtd,  which  is  kept  in  close  con- 
tact with  the  under  side  of  the  drum  e,  e,  seen  best  in^^.   1032. 

The  several  parallel  layers  of  paper  to  be  cut,  being  passed  between  the  drum  e,  and 
the  endless  felt  c,  will  be  drawn  off  their  respective  reels,  and  fed  into  the  machine,  when- 
ever the  driving-band  is  slid  from  the  loose  to  the  fast  pulley  upon  the  end  of  the  main 
shaft/.  But  since  the  progressive  advance  of  the  paper -webs  must  be  arrested  during 
the  time  of  making  the  cross  out  through  it,  the  following  apparatus  becomes  necessary. 

A  disc  g,  which  carries  the 
pin  or  stud  of  a  crank  t,  is 
made  fast  to  the  end  of  the 
driving  shaft/.  This  pin 
is  set  in  an  a4ju8table  sli- 
ding piece,  which  mxy  be 
confined  by  a  screw  with- 
in the  bevelled  graduated 
groove,  upon  the  &ce  of 
the  disc  g^  at  variable  dis- 
tances from  the  axis,  where- 
by the  eccentricity  of  the 
stud  t,  and  of  course 
the  throw  of  the  crank, 
may  be  considerably  varied. 
The  crank  stud  i  is  con- 
nected by  its  rod  j,  to  the 
swinging  curvilinear  rack 
A,  which  takes  into  the 
toothed  wheel  U  that  turns 
freely  upon  the  axle  of  the 
feed  drum  e,  e.  From  that 
wheel  the  arms  m,  m,  rise, 
and  bear  one  or  more  palls 
n,  which  work  in  the  teeth 
of  the  great  ratchet  wheel 
o,  o,  mounted  upon  the  shaft 
of  the  drum  e. 

The  crank-plate  g  being 
driven  round  in  the  direc- 
tion of  its  arrow,  will  com- 
municate a  see-saw  move- 
ment to  the  toothed  arc  A, 
next  to  the  toothed  wheel  I 
in  gearing  with  it,  and  an 
oscillatory  motion  to  the 
arms  m,  m,  as  also  to  their 
surmounting  pall  n.      In 

__  _  ^__ its  swing  to  the  left  hand, 

tho  catch  of  the  pall  will  slide  over  the  slope  of  the  teeth  of  the  ratchet  wheel 
o;  but  in  its  return  to  the  right  hand,  it  will   lay  hold  of  these  teeth,  and  pull 
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them,  with  iheit  &tl»cbed  drum,  raynd  fl  fwrl  of  »  revDiulloD.  Tbe  laye»  of  paper 
itL  close  cofitjact  *rUb  tbe  under  hulf  of  the  drum,  will  be  tUus  dr&wti  forward  at  in- 
tcr'i'iilst  from  the  ttv\%  by  the  friction  between  Us  ^urfacte  and  the  endlc^  felt,  and  in 
kngihs  corrcsiionding  to  iha  arc  of  Tibrntion  of  the  palL  'Hie  knife  for  cutting  these 
Imi^ths  Iranifvcrsclif  b  bf ought  into  action  at  the  time  when  the  swing  arc  ii  making  ita 
iTiiictive  stroke,  vist,*  when  it  U  sliding  to  the  let\  over  the  slopes  of  the  ratchet  teeth  a. 
Tlie  el  tent  of  this  Yibration  Taries  aceording  to  the  distajiee  of  the  crank  stud  4  from 
thf  centre /t  of  ihu  plate  ^f,  because  that  distance  regulatct  the  eitent  of  the  tMcillatiops 
nf  the  curvilinear  rack,  and  that  of  the  rotation  of  the  drum  f,  by  which  the  pupcf  h  fed 
Ibrwai^ds  to  the  knift?  apparatus.  Tbc  proper  length  of  its  several  bytrs  being  by  the 
above  described  menhauisna  carried  forward  ottit  the  bed  r  of  the  cutting  knife  or  shears 
r,  tf,  whose  yudcf  hlade  t  is  fixed^  the  wiper  *,  in  its  rerolution  with  the  sbaf^/,  lifts  the 
tail  of  the  lever  t,  consequetiiiy  dcpre^cs  the  tranavcrsu  movable  blade  v  (bh  shown  in 
fi^-l03%)i  and  slides  the  »l»)iting  blades  acroiis  each  other  ohl]«]uely»  like  a  pair  of  scissom, 
so  09  to  cause  a  clean  cut  across  the  plies  of  paper,  i^ut  just  before  the  sheam  begin  to 
Operate,  the  tritnsver^  huard  u  des«:ends  to  pT^%  the  pqpiT  with  ]t&  edge,  and  hold  it  fast 
ypofi  the  bed  r.  During  the  action  of  the  upper  hlaiic  v,  against  tfie  under  r,  the  fall 
boatd  K  19  fiuspcfidcd  by  a  cord  passing  across  pullies  from  the  arm  y  of  the  bethcrnnk 
lever  t,  f.  Whenever  the  lifter  cam  a  has  passed  away  from  the  tail  of  the  bell-crunk  t, 
the  weight  x^  hung  upon  it,  will  cause  the  blade  ['>  and  the  pinching  boArd  h^  to  ho 
moved  up  out  of  the  way  of  the  next  length  of  paper,  which  is  regukrty  brought  for- 
ward by  the  rotation  of  the  drum  e,  as  nbove  deicribcd*  The  upper  blade  of  the  sheari 
h  not  &et  parallel  to  the  fihal^  of  the  drum,  but  obliquely  to  it,  and  Is,  raoreoirer,  Eome^ 
what  curved,  fio  as  to  close  itft  edge  progressively  tipon  thiitt  of  (he  lixed  bladi^  The 
blade  v  Tiiay  aLio  be  $et  between  two  gtiide  pieces,  and  have  the  nece^mry  motion  gifen 
to  It  by  1  evert.     See  Laeoue  Savh^g  Machines. 

PAPER-HANGINGS,  called  ranre  properly  by  the  French,  papirrt  peinU.  The 
art  of  cnaking  paper-hangings,  papkr  tie  ttnturt,  has  been  copied  fVom  the  Chines^ 
among  whom  it  ha*  been  practised  from  time  immemoriAh  The  English  first  imports! 
and  began  to  imitate  the  Chinese  paper  httngings  ;  but  being  exposed  till  very  lately  to  a 
high  excise  duty  upon  the  manufucture,  thi.y  have  not  carried  it  to  that  extent  and  pitch  of 
refinement  which  tbo  French  gcfjpus  lias  been  enabled  to  do*  unchecked  by  taxation.  The 
first  method  of  making  this  paper  was  stencilling ;  hy  laying  upon  it,  in  at)  eii tended  »t4le, 
a  piece  of  pasteboard  having  spaces  cut  out  of  various  figured  device^  and  applying  differ- 
ent water  colouri  with  the  brush.  Another  piece  of  pasteboard  wjtb  other  patterns  cut 
out  was  nejit  applied,  when  the  former  figures  were  dry,  and  new  designs  were  thus  ira- 
pnrted.  By  a  seHe*  of  such  operations,  a  tolerable  pattern  was  cicecutcd,  but  with  no 
little  bhour  and  expense.  The  processes  of  the  ciilieo  printer  were  next  resorted  to, 
in  which  cnerfttc4  hlocka  of  the  pear  or  sycamore  were  employed  to  impress  the 
coloured  dc?iigns, 

Pspcr-hanginp  may  be  diitinguished  iMo  two  daises;  ].  those  which  are  really 
painted,  and  which  are  deigned  in  France  under  the  title  ofpapierM  pttntt^  with  brilliant 
Howers  and  figures  i  and  2*  those  in  which  the  designs  are  formed  by  foreign  matters 
a(^iplied  to  the  paper,  under  the  name  atpaphr  tonthte,  oj  flock  paper, 

Th*;  o|  aerations  commoo  to  paper  ^hangings  of  both  kinds  may  be  stated  aa  follows  :^^ 

h  The  paper  sliould  be  well  siited. 

2,  The  edges  should  be  evenly  cut  by  an  apparatus  like  the  bookbinder's  press. 

3*  The  ends  of  each  of  the  21  sheets  which  form  a  piece,  ibould  be  nicely  pasted 
together  i  or  a  Fnurdrinier  wch  of  paper  should  be  taken, 

4,  Laying  tfae  grounds  is  done  with  earthy  colours  or  coloured  lakes  thickened  with 
iiise,  and  applied  with  hrushes. 

An  expert  wofkmant  with  one  or  two  children^  can  t^y  the  grounds  of  30D  pieces  in 
a  day.  Ilie  pieces  are  now  suspended  upon  poles  near  the  Cfiling,  in  order  to  he  dried* 
lliey  are  then  rolled  up  and  curried  to  the  apartment  where  they  are  polished,  hy  being 
laid  upon  a  smo<.itb  table,  with  the  painted  side  undermost,  and  rubbed  with  the 
polisher*  Pieces  intend ytl  to  be  satined  are  gruunded  with  fine  Pari*  plaster^  instead  of 
Spanish  white  j  ftud  are  not  smoothed  with  a  brass  polisher,  hut  with  a  hard  brush  at- 
tached to  the  Ifiwct  end  of  the  swing  polishing  rod.  After  spreading  the  piece  upon 
the  table  with  the  grounded  side  undermost,  the  papcr-^stain^  dusts  the  upper  surface 
with  iindj  powdered  clmlk  of  Briangon,  commonly  called  talc,  and  rubs  it  strongly  with 
the  brush.     Id  tbts  way  tbe  tatiny  lustre  ia  produced. 


TUE    FJLTKTlNa    OtZHAttQl^^. 


Blocks  about  two  inches  tbiek^  formed  of  three  separate  hoarrk  glued  together,  of 
which  two  ar*  made  of  poptar^  and  one  (that  which  is  engraved)  of  pear-tree  or  syea* 
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mofB,  are  tued  for  printing  {MqBer-hangings,  as  for  ealieoes.  The  grain  of  the  upper 
layer  of  wood  should  be  laid  aoroas  that  of  the  layer  below.  As  many  blocks  are  re- 
quired as  there  are  oolouis  and  shades  of  ooUnir.  To  make  the  figure  of  a  rose,  for  ex- 
ample, three  sereral  reds  must  be  applied  in  succession,  tlie  one  deeper  than  the  other, 
a  white  for  the  dear  spaces,  two  and  sometimes  three  greois  for  the  leaves,  and  two 
wood  colours  for  the  stems;  altogether  from  9  to  IS  for  a  rose.  Each  block  carries 
small  pin  points  fixed  at  its  comers  to  guide  the  workman  in  the  insertion  of  the  figure 
exactly  in  its  place.  An  expert  band  places  these  guide  pins  so  that  their  marks  are 
ooTered  and  concealed  by  the  impression  cST  the  next  block ;  and  the  finished  piece  shows 
merely  those  belonging  to  the  first  and  last  blocks. 

In  printing,  the  workman  employs  the  ssme  swtmming'ikb  apparatus  which  has  been 
described  under  block  printing  (see  CAUco-raxxnKo),  takes  off  the  colour  upon  his 
blocks,  and  impresses  them  on  the  p^ser  extended  upon  a  table  in  the  very  same  way. 
The  tub  in  which  the  drum  or  firame  covered  with  calf-skin  is  inyerted,  contains  simply 
water  thickened  with  parings  of  paper  firom  the  bookbinder,  instead  of  the  pasty  mixture 
employed  by  the  calico-printers*  In  impressing  the  colour  by  the  block  upon  the  paper, 
be  employs  a  lever  of  the  second  kind,  to  increase  the  power  of  his  arm,  making  it  act 
upon  the  block  through  the  intervention  of  a  piece  of  wood,  shaped  like  the  bridge  of  a 
violin.  This  tool  is  called  tat$eau  by  the  French.  A  child  is  constantly  occupied  in 
spreading  colour  with  a  brush  upon  the  cal£>skin  head  of  the  drum  or  sieves  and  in 
sliding  off  the  paper  upon  a  wooden  trestle  or  horse,  in  proportion  as  it  Is  finished. 
When  the  piece  hsis  received  one  set  of  coloured  impresaons,  the  workman,  assisted  by  his 
little  aid  called  a  tireur  (drawer),  books  it  upon  the  drying-poles  under  Uie  ceiling.  A 
sufiicient  number  of  pieces  should  be  provided  to  keep  the  printer  occupied  during  the 
whole  at  least  of  one  day,  so  that  they  will  be  dried  and  ready  to  receive  another  set  of 
coloured  impressions  by  the  following  morning. 

All  the  colours  are  applied  in  the  same  manner,  every  shade  being  formed  by  means 
of  the  blocks,  which  determine  all  the  beauty  and  regularity,  of  the  design.  A  pattern 
drawer  of  taste  may  produce  a  very  beautiful  efiect.  The  history  of  Psyche  and  Cupid, 
by  M.  Dufour,  has  been  conridered  a  masterpiece  in  this  art,  rivalling  the  productions 
of  the  pencil  in  the  gradation,  softness,  and  brilliancy  of  the  tint& 

When  the  piece  is  completely  printed,  the  workman  looks  it  all  over,  and  if  there  be 
any  defects,  he  corrects  them  by  the  brush  or  pencil,  applying  first  the  correction  of  one 
colour,  and  afterwards  of  the  rest 

A  final  satining,  after  the  colours  are  dried,  n  communicated  by  the  friction  of  a  finely 
polished  brass  roller,  attached  by  its  end  gudgeons  to  the  lower  extremity  of  a  long 
swing-frame ;  and  acting  along  the  cylindrical  surikce  of  a  smooth  table,  upon  which 
the  paper  is  spread. 

.-  Tlie  fondu  or  rainbow  style  of  paper-hangings,  which  I  have  referred  to  this  place  in 
the  article  CAUCO-paiKnKo,  is  produced  by  means  of  an  assortment  of  oblong  narrow 
tin  pans,  fixed  in  a  firame,  close  side  to  side,  each  being  about  one  inch  wide,  two  inches 
deep,  and  eight  inches  long ;  the  colours  of  the  prismatic  spectrum,  red,  orange,  yellow, 
green,  &c,  are  put,  in  a  liquid  state,  successively  in  these  pans;  so  that  when  the 
oblong  brush  a,  b,  with  guide  ledges  o,  c,  e^  is  dipped  into  them  across  the  whole  of  the 

A,  ^      ^^^      ^"     parallel  row  at  once,  it  comes  out  impressed  with  the  different  co- 
kWj^^j^T      lours  at  successive  points  e,e,  e,  e,  of  its  length,  and  is  then  drawn  by 
•    if  •   «  the  paper-stainer  over  the  foce  of  the  woollen  drum  head,  or  sieve 

of  the  swimming  tub,  upon  which  it  leaves  a  corresponding  series  of  stripes  in  colours, 
graduating  into  one  another  like  those  of  the  prismatic  spectrum.  By  applying  his 
block  to  £e  tear,  the  workman  takes  up  the  colour  in  rainbow  hues,  and  tnuisfers  these 
to  the  paper,    /,/,/i/show  the  separate  brushes  in  tin  sheaths,  set  in  one  firame. 

At  M.  Zuber*s  magnificent  establishment  in  the  antient  ch&teau  of  Rixheim,  near 
Mulhouse,  where  the  most  beautiful  French  jmpien  peinU  are  produced,  and  where  I 
was  informed  that  no  less  than  SOOO  blocks  are  required  for  one  pattern,  I  saw  a 
two-colour  calico  machine  employed  with  great  advantage,  both  as  to  taste  and  expe- 
dition. Steam-charged  cylinders  were  used  to  dry  the  paper  immediately  after  it  was 
printed,  as  the  colours,  not  being  so  rapidly  absorbed  as  they  are  by  calico^  would  be 
very  apt  to  spread. 

The  operations  employed  fbr  common  paper-hangings,  are  also  used  for  making  fiock 
paper,  only  a  stronger  size  is  necessary  for  the  ground.  The  flocks  are  obtained  from 
the  woollen  cloth  manufacturers,  being  cut  off  by  their  shearing  machines,  called  Uwini 
by  the  English  workmen,  and  are  preferred  in  a  white  state  by  the  French  paper- 
hanging  makers,  who  scour  them  well,  and  dye  them  of  the  proper  colours  themselves. 
When  they  are  thoroughly  stove-dried,  they  are  put  into  a  conical  fluted  mill,  like  that 
for  making  snuff,  and  are  properly  ground.  The  powder  thus  obtained  is  afterwards 
sifted  by  a  bolting-machine,  like  that  of  a  flour  mill,  whereby  flocks  of  different  degrees 
of  fineness  are  produced.     These  are  applied  to  the  paper  after  it  has  undergone  afi  the 
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miui!  finntitig  apcTntiona*  Utwrn  the  worlt man's  left  hund,  mad  in  a  tine  with  bb 
printing  uble,  iv  largt  diest  b  placetl  for  ri-c^tving  the  flock  powders ;  it  is  seven  or 
cifjht  ft-et  longp  tw*o  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  three  feet  swd  n  half  at  top,  and  from  1 5  to 
18  inches  deep.  It  has  n  bmged  lid,  lis  bottom  Is  made  of  tetisi^  calf-iikiii.  Thia  chest 
is  called  Che  drum  ;  tt  rests  upon  four  strong  feet,  so  as  to  stand  from  S4  lo  2%  inches 
aUsirci  the  floor. 

The  hluck  vrhioh  serrcs  to  apply  the  adheiiive  basis  of  the  velvet. povdet%  bears  in 
relitff  only  the  pattern  corresponding  to  that  busis,  vhieh  is  formed  with  linseed  oil, 
rendered  drying  by  being  boiled  with  lithargic,  and  aflcrwards  grnund  up  with  white 
lead.  The  French  workmen  call  ttiis  mordant  the  tncauAtic.  It  La  put  upon  the  elath 
trhich  covers  the  inverted  sifi naming  cub,  in  the  same  way  as  the  common  colours  nrc, 
iiid  is  spread  with  a  hvxi^h.  by  the  ftmo- (enrruptly  styled  Uarer  by  some  English  writers). 
The  workman  daubs  Ihc  blocks  upon  the  mordant,  tpreiub  the  pigment  even  with  a  kind 
>f  brush,  and  then  applies  It  by  impression  to  the  paper.  Whenever  a  sufiicient  Burfftco 
}f  the  paper  has  been  thus  eoveredn  the  child  draws  tt  along  into  the  great  chest, 
Fprinkliug  the  fioclc  powder  over  it  with  his  h^nd-s  i  ftud  when  a  length  of  7  feet  is 
Dntitedp  he  covers  it  up  within  the  drum,  and  beats  upon  the  caJf-skin  bottom  with  aeoupl^ 
>f  rods  Lo  raise  a  cloud  of  flock  insids^  and  Co  make  it  cover  the  prepared  portion  of 
;he  paper  uniformly.  He  now  lifbi  ihe  lid  of  the  chest,  inverts  the  paper,  and  beati  its 
?«ck  lightly*  in  order  lo  detsch  all  the  loose  particles  of  the  woolly  powder. 

By  Ihe  operation  just  described,  the  velvet-down  being  applied  cvoiy  where  of  the 
Atne  colour,  would  not  be  agreeable  to  the  eye,  if  shades  eould  not  be  introdncred  to 
elieve  the  pattern.  To  give  the  effect  of  drapery,  for  example,  the  appearance  of  Ibldi 
nust  be  introduced.  For  this  purpose  when  the  piece  is  perfectly  dry,  the  workman 
tretches  it  upon  his  table,  and  by  tiie  j^dance  of  the  pins  in  his  hltjck-i,  he  applies  to 
he  flock  surface  a  etiloor  in  distemper,  of  a  deep  tint,  suited  to  the  intended  shades,  so 
hat  he  dyes  the  wooH  in  its  place.  Light  shades  are  produced  by  applying  some  of  his 
ighter  water-colours. 

Gold  leaf  IS  applied  upon  ttie  above  mofdant,  when  nearly  dry;  wbicb  then  forinsA 
proper  gold  sijfe ;  smd  the  ^me  method  of  application  is  resorted  to,  as  for  the  ordinary 
pltling  of  wood.  When  the  size  lias  become  perfectly  hard,  the  superfl units  gold  leaf 
I  ijrushed  off*  with  a  dossil  of  cotton  wool  or  fine  linen. 

The  colours  used  by  the  paper-hangers  are  tljc  fbliowing ;  — 

1.  Whitti,     These  are  cither  white-lod,  gof>d  whitening,  ora  mixture  of  th«  two. 

2.  Feliowt,  These  arc  frc<]Uently  vegetable  extracts;,  as  those  of  weld,  or  of  Avignon 
tt  Petsian  berries,  and  arc  made  by  boiling  the  substances  with  water>  Chrome  yeliow 
a  also  frequently  used,  as  well  as  the  terra  di  Sicnrta  and  yellow  ncbre« 

3»  Eedjt  are  almost  eiclusivel}''  decoctions  of  BrozU  woc^ 

4,  Biua  are  either  pmssian  blue^  or  blue  verditer. 

5.  Grtent^  arc  Sohevle's  green,  a  combination  of  arsenions  ai^id,  atid  oxide  of  copper- 
;he  green  of  Schwcin^rth,  or  green  verditer  ;   ns  also  a  mixture  of  bloei  and  yellows. 

6,  Ftoltlt  ore  produced  by  a  mixture  of  blue  and  red  in  various  proportion,  or  they 
may  be  obtained  directly  by  mixing  a  deeoction  of  logwood  with  alum, 

7.  Brotpnjt  bla^^  and  ^ra^M.  Umber  furnlsnes  the  brown  tints.  Blacks  are  either 
c*ommon  ivory  nr  Frankfort  black ;  and  gray$  are  formed  by  mixtures  of  prusaian  blue 
and  Spanish  white. 

All  the  colours  are  rendered  adhi^lve  and  consistent,  by  being  worked  up  with 
i;elattnous  size  or  a  we^^k  ^lution  of  glue,  liquefied  in  a  kettle.  Many  of  the  colours 
src  preTioiisly  thickened,  however,  with  stArch.  Sometimes  coloured  lakes  are  em- 
ployed-    See  La  JESS. 

PAPER,  MANUFACTURE  OF.  {Fap^i^e,  Fr.  j  Papurmatherki^U  Germ.) 
This  most  useful  substancsc,  which  bos  procured  for  the  modern*  an  incalculable  advantage 
3ver  the  antients,  in  the  means  of  diffusing  and  perpetuating  knowledge,  seem^  to  have 
jeen  first  invented  in  China,  ulKJut  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  eraj  and  was 
iience  brought  to  Mecca;,  along  with  the  article  itself,  about  the  beginning  of  Ihe  fith 
sentury  i  whence  the  Arabs  carried  it,  in  their  rapid  career  of  conquest  and  cnloni*ation, 
jQ  ihe  coasts  of  Borbary,  and  into  Spain,  about  the  end  of  the  9tli  or  beginning  of  tlie 
1 0th  eentur}. 

By  other  accounts,  this  art  originated  in  Greece,  where  it  was  first  made  from 
rotton  fibre*,  in  the  course  of  the  tenth  century,  and  continued  there  in  common  use  during 
he  nest  three  hundred  years.  It  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century 
iiat  paper  was  made  &om  linen  in  Eun^pe,  by  the  establishment  of  a  paper-mill  in 
IS&O,  at  Nuremberg  in  Germany*  The  first  English  paper-mill  was  erected  at  Dart^ 
bnl  by  a  German  jeweUer  in  the  service  of  Qu^en  Elizabeth,  aboot  the  y cm  1588. 
But  the  busimeas  was  not  very  succcisful  j  iu  consequence  of  which,  for  a  long  period 
ifterwafd*,  indeed  tUl  within  the  last  TO  years,  this  country  derived  its  HUpphes  of  fi^^ 
svricing  p«pcn  from  France  and  IJolUnd.      Noihing  places  in  a  more  striking  bgbt  tbo 
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vast  improrement  which  has  taken  place  in  all  the  mechmnical  arts  of  England  since  the 
era  of  Arkwright,  than  the  condition  of  our  paper-machine  factories  now,  compared 
with  those  on  the  Continent.  Almost  every  good  automatic  paper  mechanism  at  present 
mounted  in  France,  Germany,  Belgium,  Italy,  Russia,  Sweden,  and  the  United  States, 
has  either  been  made  in  Great  Britain,  and  exported  to  these  countries,  or  has  been  con- 
structed in  them  closely  upon  the  English  models. 

Till  within  the  last  30  years,  the  linen  and  hempen  rags  from  which  paper  was  made, 
were  reduced  to  the  pasty  state  of  comminution  requisite  for  this  manufacture  by 
mashing  them  with  water,  and  setting  the  mixture  to  ferment  for  many  days  in  close 
vessels,  whereby  they  underwent  in  reality  a  species  of  putrefiietion.  It  is  easy  to  see 
that  the  organic  structure  of  the  fibres  would  be  thus  unnecessarily  altered,  nay,  frequently 
destroyed.  The  next  method  employed,  was  to  beat  the  rags  into  a  pulp  by  stamping 
rods,  shod  with  iron,  working  in  strong  oak  mortars,  and  moved  by  water-wheel  ma- 
chinery. So  rude  and  ineffective  was  the  apparatus,  that  forty  pairs  of  stamps  were 
required  to  operate  a  night  and  a  day,  in  preparing  one  hundred  weight  of  rags.  The 
pulp  or  paste  was  then  mffused  through  water,  and  made  into  paper  by  methods  similar 
to  those  still  practised  in  the  small  hand-mills. 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  cylinder  or  engine  mode,  as  it  is  called,  of 
comminuting  rags  into  paper  pulp,  was  invented  in  Holland ;  which  was  soon  after- 
wards adopted  in  France,  and  at  a  later  period  in  England. 

The  first  step  in  the  paper  manuftcture,  is  the  sorting  of  the  rags  into  four  or  five 
qualities.  They  are  imported  into  this  country  chiefly  from  Germany,  and  the  ports  of 
the  Mediterranean.  At  the  mill  they  are  sorted  again  more  carefully,  and  cut  into 
shreds  by  women.  For  this  purpose  a  table  frame  is  covered  at  top  with  wire  doth, 
containing  about  nine  meshes  to  the  square  inch.  To  this  frame  a  long  steel  blade  is 
attached  in  a  sUnting  position,  against  whose  sharp  edge  the  rags  are  cut  into  squares 
or  filletSt  after  having  their  dust  thoroughly  shaken  out  through  the  wire  cloth.  Each 
piece  of  rag  is  thrown  into  a  certain  compartment  of  a  box,  according  to  its  fineness ; 
seven  or  eight  sorts  being  distinguished.  An  active  woman  can  cut  and  sort  nearly  one 
cwt  in  a  day. 

The  sorted  rags  are  next  dusted  in  a  revolving  cylinder  surrounded  with  wire  cloth, 
about  six  feet  long,  and  four  feet  in  diameter,  having  spokes  about  20  inches  long, 
attached  at  right  angles  to  its  axis.  These  prevent  the  rags  from  being  carried  round 
with  the  case,  and  beat  them  during  its  rotation ;  so  that  in  half  an  hour,  being  pretty 
clean,  they  are  taken  out  by  the  side  door  of  the  cylinder,  and  transferred  to  the  engine, 
to  be  first  washed,  and  next  reduced  into  a  pulp.  For  fine  paper,  they  should  be  pre- 
viously boiled  for  some  time  in  a  caustic  lye,  to  cleanse  and  separate  their  filaments. 
The  construction  of  the  stuff-engine  is  represented  in  /igt,  1 035, 6.  Fig,  1035.  is  the  lon- 
1035  A  r\  u  gitudinal  section,  and  Jig. 

1036.  the  plan  of  the  engine. 
The  large  vat  is  an  oblong 
cistern  rounded  at  the  an- 

— ■ -^-^^jisaf  I  ^      ^        '  l.^^ill;J-^^"^ ' m   gles.  It  is  divided  by  the  par- 

a  *'\  \  3  B   tition6,6,  and  the  whole  in- 

m  side  is  lined  with  lead.   The 
:    -^  — -_-_/i  -■i^.p.  i^j  y  ..  y,  -^  cylinder  c,  is  made  fi&st  to 

^        """" J  the  spindle  d,  which  extends 

across  the  engine,  and  is  put 
in  motion  by  the  pinion  p, 
fixed  to  its  extremity.  The 
cylinder  is  made  of  wood, 
and  furnished  with  a  num- 
ber of  blades  or  cutters, 
secured  to  its  circumfer- 
ence, parallel  to  the  axis, 
and  projecting  about  an 
inch  above  its  sur&oe. 
Immediately  beneath  the 
cylinder  a  block  of  wood  k 
is  placed.  This  is  mounted 
with  cutters  like  those  of 
the  cylinder,  which  in  their 
revolution  pass  very  near  to  the  teeth  of  the  block,  but  must  not  touch  it  The  dis- 
tance between  these  fixed  and  moving  blades  is  capable  of  adjustment  by  elevating  or 
depressing  the  bearings  upon  which  the  necks  e,  e,  of  the  sh^  are  supported,  l^eae 
bearings  rest  upon  two  levers  g,  g,  which  have  tenons  at  their  ends,  fitted  into  upright 
mortises,  made  in  short  beams  A,  h,  bolted  to  the  sides  of  the  engine.     The  one  end  of 
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the  levers  p,  g^  is  movable^  while  the  other  end  is  adapted  to  rise  and  fiill  upon  bolts 
in  the  betuns  A,  A,  as  centres.  The  front  lever,  or  that  nearest  to  the  cylinder  c,  b 
capable  of  being  elevated  or  depressed,  by  turning  the  handle  of  a  screw  (not  seen  in 
this  view),  which  acts  in  a  nut  fixed  to  the  tenon  of  y,  and  comes  up  through  the  top  of 
the  beam  A»  upon  which  the  head  of  the  screw  takes  its  bearing.  Two  brasses  are  let 
into  thie  middle  of  the  levers  g,  g,  and  form  the  bearings  for  the  shaft  of  the  engine  to 
turn  upon.  The  above-mentioned  yertical  screw  is  used  to  raise  or  lower  the  cylinder, 
and  cause  it  to  cut  coarser  or  finer,  by  enlarging  or  diminishing  the  space  between  the 
fixed  cutters  in  the  block  and  those  in  the  cylinder. 

To  the  left  hand  of  i,  JlgA0S5.,i3  a  circular  breasting  made  of  boards,  and  covered 
with  sheet  lead ;  it  is  curved  to  fit  the  cylinder  very  truly,  and  leaves  but  very  little 
space  between  the  teeth  and  breasting ;  at  its  bottom,  the  block  k  is  fixed.  The  engine 
is  supplied  with  water  firom  a  pump,  by  a  pipe,  which  delivers  it  into  a  small  cistern, 
near  to  and  communicating  with  the  engine.  A  stopcock  cuts  off  or  regulates  the 
supply  of  water  at  pleasure,  and  a  grating  covered  with  hair-cloth  is  fixed  across  that  small 
cistern,  to  intercept  any  filth  that  may  be  floating  in  the  water ;  in  other  cases  a  flannel 
bag  is  tied  round  the  nose  of  the  stopcock,  to  act  as  a  filter. 

The  rags  being  put  into  the  engine  filled  with  water,  are  drawn  by  the  rapid  rotation 
of  the  cylinder  between  the  two  sets  of  cutters^  whereby  they  are  torn  into  the  finest  fila- 
ments, and  by  the  impulsion  of  the  cylinder  they  are  floated  over  the  top  of  the  breasting 
upon  the  inclined  plane.  In  a  short  time  more  rags  and  water  are  raised  into  that  part 
of  the  engine  vat.  The  tendency  in  the  liquid  to  maintain  an  equilibrium,  puts  the 
whole  contents  of  the  cistern  in  slow  motion  down  the  inclined  plane,  to  the  left  hand 
of  if  and  round  the  partition  &,  5,  (see  the  arrow)*  whereby  the  rags  come  to  the  cylinder 
again  in  the  space  of  about  20  minutes ;  so  that  they  are  repeatedly  drawn  out  and 
separated  in  all  directions  till  they  are  reduced  to  the  appearance  of  a  pulp. 

This  circulation  is  particularly  useful,  by  turning  over  the  rags  in  the  engine,  causing 
them  to  be  presented  to  the  cutter  at  different  angles  every  time ;  otherwise,  as  the 
blades  always  act  in  one  direction,  the  comminution  would  not  be  so  complete.  The 
cutting  is  performed  as  follows :  The  teeth  of  the  block  are  set  somewhat  obliquely  to 
the  axes  of  the  cylinder,  as  shown  by  ^1037.;  but  the  teeth  of  the  cylinder  c  itself  are  set 
1037  parallel  to  its  axis;  therefore  the  cutting  edges  meet  at  a 

small  angle,  and  come  in  contact,  first  at  the  one  end,  and 
then  towards  the  other,  by  successive  degrees,  so  that  any 
rags  coming  between  tiiem,  are  torn  as  if  between  the  blades 
of  a  pair  of  fi^rceps.  Sometimes  the  blades  k  in  the  block  are 
bent  to  an  angle  in  the  middle,  instead  of  being  straight  and 
inclined  to  the  cylinder.  These  are  called  elbow  plates ;  their 
two  ends  being  inclined  in  opposite  directions  to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder.  In  either  case, 
the  edges  of  the  plates  of  the  block  cannot  be  straight  lines,  but  must  be  curved,  to  adapt 
themselves  to  the  curve  which  a  line  traced  on  the  cylinder  will  necessarily  have.  The 
plates  or  blades  are  united  by  screwing  them  together,  and  fitting  them  into  a  cavity 
cut  into  the  wooden  block  k.     Their  edges  are  bevelled  away  upon  one  side  onlv. 

The  block  is  fixed  in  its  place  by  being  made  dovetailed,  and  truly  fitted  mto  the 
bottom  of  the  cistern,  so  that  the  water  will  not  leak  through  its  junction.  The  end  of 
it  comes  through  the  woodwork  of  the  chest,  and  projects  to  a  small  distance  on  its 
outside,  being  kept  in  its  place  oy  a  wedge.  By  withdrawing  this  wedge,  the  block 
becomes  loose,  and  can  be  removed  in  order  to  sharpen  the  cutters,  as  occasion  may  be. 
This  is  done  at  a  grindstone,  after  detaching  the  plates  from  each  other. 

The  cutters  of  the  cylinder,  are  fixed  into  grooves^  cut  in  the  wood  of  the  cylinder, 
at  equal  distances  asunder,  round  its  periphery,  in  a  direction  parallel  to  its  axis.  The 
number  of  these  grooves  is  twenty,  in  the  machine  here  represented.  For  the  woMher,  each 
groove  has  two  cutters  put  into  it ;  then  a  fillet  of  wood  is  driven  fiut  in  between  tiieni, 
to  hold  them  firm  ;  and  the  fillets  are  secured  by  spikes  driven  into  the  solid  wood  of 
the  cylinder.  The  ftcoler  b  made  in  the  same  manner,  except  that  each  groove  con- 
tains three  bars  and  two  fillets. 

In  the  operation  of  the  cylinder,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  enclosed  in  a  case, 
or  it  would  throw  all  the  water  and  rags  out  of  the  engine,  in  consequence  of  its  great 
velocity.  This  case  is  a  wooden  box  m,  m,  figAOSS.,  enclosed  on  every  side  except  the 
bottom ;  one  side  of  it  rests  upon  the  edge  of  the  vat,  and  the  other  upon  the  edge  of  the 
partition  &,  h,fig.lOS6^rh&  diagonal  lines  m,  r,  represent  the  edges  of  wooden  frames,  which 
are  covered  with  hab  or  wire  cloth,  and  immediately  behind  these  the  box  is  ftimbhed 
with  a  bottom  and  a  ledge  towards  the  cylinder,  so  as  to  form  a  complete  trough.  The 
square  figures  under  n, »,  in  fig.  1035.,  show  the  situation  of  two  openings  or  spouts 
through  the  side  of  the  case,  which  conduct  to  flat  lead-pipes,  one  of  which  b  seen 
near  the  upper  g  'in  fig.  1036.,  placed  by  the  side  of  the  vat ;  the  beam  being  cut  away 
firom  them.  These  are  waste  pipes  to  discharge  the  foul  water  from  the  engine;  because  the 
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eylinder,  as  it  turns,  throws  a  great  quantity  of  water  and  rags  up  against  the  stcvos  i 
the  -water  goes  through  them,  and  runs  down  to  the  trough  under  n,  n,  and  thenc# 
into  the  ends  of  the  flat  leaden  pipes,  through  which  it  is  discharged,  o,  o,^.1035.» 
are  grooret  for  two  boards,  which,  when  put  down  in  their  places,  cover  the  hair 
sieves,  and  stop  the  water  from  going  through  them,  should  it  be  required  in  the 
engine.  This  is  always  the  ease  in  the  beating  engines,  and  therefore  they  are  seldom 
provided  with  these  waste  pipes,  or  at  most  on  one  side  only ;  the  other  side  of  the  cover 
being  curved  to  conform  to  the  cylinder.  Except  this,  the  only  difference  between 
the  washing  en^e  and  the  beater,  is  that  the  teeth  of  the  latter  are  finer,  there  being 
60  instead  of  40  blades  in  the  periphery ;  and  it  revolves  quicker  than  the  washer,  so  that 
it  will  tear  out  and  comminute  those  particles  which  pass  through  the  teeth  of  the  washer. 
In  small  mills,  when  the  supply  of  water  is  limited,  there  b  frequently  but  one  engine, 
which  mar  be  used  both  for  washing  and  beating,  by  adjusting  the  screw  so  as  to  let  the 
cylinder  down  and  make  its  teeth  work  finer.  But  the  system  in  all  considerable  works» 
b  to  have  two  engines  at  least,  or  four  if  the  supply  of  water  be  great.  The  power 
required  for  a  5  or  6  vat  mill,  u  about  SO  horses  in  a  water-wheel  or  steam  engine. 

In  the  above  figures  only  one  engine  b  shown,  namely,  the  fitvuken  there  b  an- 
other, quite  similar,  placed  at  its  end,  but  on  a  levd  with  its  surfiMse,  which  b  called  the 
wather,  in  which  the  rags  are  first  worked  ooarsely  with  a  stream  of  water,  running 
through  them  to  wash  and  open  thor  fibres ;  after  thb  washing  they  are  called  half- 
aiufff  and  are  then  let  down  into  the  bleaching  engine,  and  nest  into  the  beaHtuf  engine, 
above  described. 

By  the  arrangements  of  the  mill  gearing,  the  two  cylinders  of  the  foasAer  and 
beaUr  engines  make  from  120  to  150  revolutions  per  minute,  when  the  water-wheel 
moves  with  due  velocity.  The  beating  engine  b  always  noade  to  move,  however, 
much  fiistcr  than  the  wsshing  one,  and  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  the  above  numbers. 

The  vibratory  noise  of  a  washing  engine  b  very  great;  for  when  it  revolves  190 
times  per  minute,  and  has  40  teeth,  each  of  which  passes  by  12  or  14  teeth  in  the 
block  at  every  revolution,  it  will  make  nearly  60^000  cuts  in  a  minute,  each  of  them 
suflSciently  loud  to  produce  a  most  gratiqg  growling  sound.  As  the  beater  revolves 
quicker,  having  perhaps  60  teeth,  instead  of  40,  and  20  or  24  cutters  in  the  block,  it 
will  make  180,000  cuts  in  a  minute.  Thb  astonishing  rapidity  produces  a  coarse 
musical  humming,  which  may  be  heard  at  a  great  disunce  horn  the  mill.  From  thb 
statement,  we  may  easily  understand  how  a  modem  engine  b  able  to  turn  out  a  vastly 
greater  quantity  of  p^>er  pulp  in  a  day  than  an  old  mortar  machine. 

The  operation  of  grinding  the  rags  requires  nice  management  When  first  put 
into  the  washing  en^ne  they  should  be  worked  gently,  so  as  not  to  be  cut,  but  only 
powerfully  scrubbed,  m  order  to  enable  the  water  to  carry  off  the  impurities.  Thb 
effect  b  obtained  by  rabing  the  cylinder  upon  its  shaft,  so  that  iU  teeth  are  separated 
considerably  from  those  of  the  block.  When  the  rags  are  comminuted  too  much  in  the 
washer,  they  would  be  apt  to  be  carried  off  in  part  with  the  stream,  and  be  lost ;  for  at 
thb  time  the  water-cock  b  fully  open.  After  washing  in  thb  way  for  20  or  dO  minutes, 
the  bearings  of  the  cylinder  are  lowered,  so  that  its  weight  rests  upon  the  cutters.  Now 
the  supply  of  water  b  reduced,  and  the  rags  begin  to  be  torn,  at  first  with  considerable 
agitaUon  of  the  mass,  and  stress  upon  the  machinery.  In  about  three  or  four  hours, 
the  engine  comes  to  work  very  smoothly,  because  it  has  by  thb  time  reduced  the  rags 
to  the  state  of  half-stuff,  Tlicy  are  then  discharged  into  a  large  basket,  through  which 
the  water  drains  away. 

The  bleaching  b  usually  performed  upon  the  half-tiuff.  At  the  celebrated  manu- 
factory of  Messrs.  Montgolfier,  at  Annonay,  near  Lyons,  chlorine  gas  b  employed 
for  thb  purpose  with  the  best  effect  upon  the  paper,  since  no  lime  or  muriate  of  lime 
can  be  thus  left  in  it ;  a  circumstance  which  often  happens  to  English  paper,  bleached 
in  the  washing  engine  by  the  introduction  of  chloride  of  lime  among  the  rags,  after 
they  have  been  well  washed  for  three  or  four  hours  by  the  rotation  of  the  engine.  The 
current  of  water  b  stopped  whenever  the  chloride  of  lime  b  put  in.  From  1  to  S 
pounds  of  that  chemical  compound  are  sufficient  to  bleach  1  cwt  of  fine  rags,  but  more 
must  be  employed  for  the  coarser  and  darker  coloured.  During  the  bleaching  oper- 
ation the  two  sliders  o,  o,Jig.  1035.,  are  put  down  in  the  cover  of  the  cylinder,  to  prevent 
tlie  water  getting  away.  The  engine  must  be  worked  an  hour  longer  with  the  chloride 
of  lime,  to  promote  its  uniform  operation  upon  the  rags.  The  cylinder  b  usually 
raised  a  little  during  thb  period,  as  its  only  purpose  b  to  agitate  the  mass,  but  not  to 
triturate  it.  The  water-cock  b  then  opened,  the  boards  m,  m  are  removed,  and  the  wash, 
ing  is  continued  for  about  an  hour,  to  wash  the  salt  away ;  a  precaution  which  ought  to 
be  better  attended  to  than  it  always  is  by  paper  manufacturers. 

Tlie  half-stuff  thus  bleached,  b  now  transferred  to  the  beating  engine,  and  worked  mto 
a  fine  pulp.  This  operation  takes  from  4  to  5  hours,  a  little  water  being  admitted  from 
tinifi  to  timci  but  no  current  being  allowed  to  pass  through,  as  in  the  washing  engine. 
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The  aoftest  and  fiurest  water  should  be  selected  for  this  j^orpose ;  and  it  should  be 
administered  in  nicely  regulated  quantities,  so  as  to  produce  a  proper  spissitude  of  stuff 
for  making  paper. 

For  priuling  paper,  the  Mizing  is  given  in  the  beating  engine,  towards  the  end  of  its 
operation.  The  size  is  formed  of  alum  in  fine  powder,  ground  up  with  oil ;  of  which 
mixture  about  a  pint  and  a  half  are  thrown  into  the  engine  at  intervals,  during  the  last 
half-hour*s  beating.  Sometimes  a  little  indigo  blue  or  smalt  is  also  added,  when  a 
peculiar  bloom  colour  is  desired.  The  pulp  is  now  run  off  into  the  stuff  chest,  where 
the  different  kinds  are  mix6d ;  whence  it  is  taken  out  as  wanted.  The  chest  is  usually 
a  rectangular  vessel  of  stone  or  wood  lined  with  lead,  capable  of  containing  300  cubic 
feet  at  least,  or  S  engines  fiill  of  stufil^  Many  paper-makers  prefer  round  chests,  as  they 
admit  of  rotatory  agitators. 

When  the  paper  is  made  in  single  sheets,  by  hand  labour,  as  in  the  older  establish- 
ments, a  small  quantity  of  the  stuff  is  transferred  to  the  working- vat  by  means  of  a  pipe, 
and  there  diluted  properly  with  water.  This  vat  is  a  vessel  of  stone  or  wood,  about  5 
feet  square,  and  4  deep,  with  sides  somewhat  slanting.  Along  the  top  of  the  vat  a  board 
is  laid,  wiUi  copper  fillets  fastened  lengthwise  upon  it,  to  make  the  mould  slide  more 
easily  along.  This  board  is  called  the  bridge.  The  maker  stands  on  one  side ;  and 
has  to  his  left  hand  a  smaller  board,  one  end  of  which  is  made  But  to  the  bridge,  while 
the  other  rests  on  the  side  of  the  vat  In  the  bridge  opposite  to  this,  a  nearly  upright 
piece  of  wood,  called  the  ass,  is  fastened.  In  the  vat  there  is  a  copper,  which  com- 
municates with  a  steam  pipe  to  keep  it  hot ;  there  is  also  an  agitator,  to  maintain  the 
stuff  in  a  uniform  consistence. 

The  moulds  connst  of  frames  of  wood,  neatly  joined  at  the  comers,  with  wooden  bars 
running  acroas,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  apart.  Across  these,  in  the  length  of  the  moulds, 
the  wires  run,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  per  inch.  A  strong  raised  wire  is  laid  along  each 
of  the  cross  bars,  to  which  the  other  wires  are  fiutened;  this  gives  the  laid  paper  its 
ribbed  appearance. 

The  water-mark  is  made  by  sewing  a  raised  piece  of  wire  in  the  form  of  letters,  or  any 
figured  device,  upon  the  wires  of  the  mould,  which  makes  the  paper  thinner  in  these 
places.  The  frame-work  of  a  wov9  mould  is  nearly  the  same ;  but  instead  of  sewing  on 
separate  wires,  the  frame  is  covered  with  fine  wire  cloth,  containing  from  48  to  64  meshes 
per  inch  square.  Upon  both  moulds  a  deeiel,  or  movable  raised  edge-frame,  is  used  ; 
which  must  fit  very  neatly,  otherwise  the  edges  of  the  paper  will  be  rough. 

A  pair  of  moulds  being  liud  upon  the  bridge,  the  workman  puts  on  the  deckel,  brings 
the  mould  into  a  vertical  position,  dips  it  about  half  way  down  into  the  stuff  before  him, 
then  turning  it  into  a  horizontal  position,  covers  the  mould  with  the  stuff  and  shakes  it 
gently.  This  is  a  very  delicate  operation ;  for  if  the  mould  be  not  held  perfectly  level, 
one  part  of  tlie  sheet  will  be  thicker  than  another.  The  sheet  thus  formed  has,  however, 
no  coherence ;  so  that  by  turning  the  mould,  and  dipping  the  wire  cloth  surfiice  in  the 
vat,  it  is  again  reduced  to  pulp  if  necessary.  He  now  pushes  the  mould  along  the  small 
board  to  the  left,  and  removes  the  deckel.  Here  another  workman  called  the  eoucher 
receives  it,  and  places  it  at  rest  upon  the  ass,  to  drain  off  some  of  the  water.  Meanwhile 
the  pat-man  puts  the  deckel  upon  the  other  mould,  and  makes  another  sheet.  The 
eoucher  stancb  to  the  left  side  oif  the  vat,  with  his  fece  towards  the  vat-man  or  maker , 
on  his  right  is  the  press  furnished  with  felt  cloths,  or  porous  flannels ;  a  three-inch-thick 
plank  lies  before  him  on  the  ground.  On  this  he  lays  a  cushion  of  felts,  and  on  this 
another  felt ;  he  then  turns  the  paper  wire  mould,  and  presses  it  upon  the  felt,  where 
the  sheet  remains.  He  now  returns  the  mould  by  pushing  it  along  the  bridge. 
The  maker  has  by  this  time  another  sheet  ready  for  the  eoucher ;  which,  like  the  pre- 
ceding, is  laid  upon  the  ass,  and  then  couched  or  inverted  upon  another  felt,  laid  down 
for  the  purpose. 

In  this  way,  felts  and  paper  are  alternately  stratified,  till  a  heap  of  six  or  eight  quires 
is  fiirmed,  which  is  from  15  to  18  inches  high.  This  mass  is  drawn  into  the  press,  and 
exposed  to  a  force  of  100  tons  or  upwards.  After  it  is  sufiSciently  compressed,  the 
machine  is  relaxed,  and  the  elasticity  of  the  flannel  makes  the  rammer  descend  (if  a 
hydraulic  press  be  used)  with  considerate  rapidity.  The  felts  are  then  drawn  out  on 
the  other  side  by  an  operative  called  a  layer,  who  places  each  felt  in  succession  upon  one 
board,  and  each  sheet  of  paper  upon  another.  The  eoucher  takes  immediate  possession 
of  the  felts  for  his  frirther  operations. 

Two  men  at  a  vat,  and  a  boy  as  a  layer  or  lifter,  can  make  about  6  or  8  reams  in  10 
hours.  In  the  evening  the  whole  paper  made  during  the  day,  is  put  into  another  press, 
and  subjected  to  moderate  compression,  in  order  to  get  quit  of  the  mark  of  the  felt,  and 
more  of  the  water.  Next  day  it  is  all  separated,  a  process  called  parting,  and  being 
again  pressed,  is  carried  into  the  loft.  Fine  papers  are  often  twice  parted  and  pressed, 
in  order  to  give  them  a  proper  surfiuse. 

The  next  operation  is  the  drying,  which  is  performed  in  the  following  way.     Posts 
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febout  10  or  13  feet  high  are  erected  at  the  distance  of  ten  feet  from  each  other,  and 
pierced  with  holes  six  inches  apart ;  two  spars  with  ropes  stretched  between  them,  at 
the  distance  of  5  inches  from  one  another,  called  a  treble  or  tribble*  are  placed  about  5 
feet  high  between  these  posts,  supported  by  pins  pushed  into  the  boles  in  the  posts. 
The  workman  takes  up  4  or  8  sheets  of  paper,  and  puts  them  upon  a  piece  of  wood  in 
the  form  of  a  T ;  passing  this  T  between  the  ropes,  he  shifts  the  sheets  upon  them,  and 
proceeds  thus  till  all  the  ropes  are  full.  He  then  raises  the  treble,  and  puts  another  in 
its  place,  which  he  fills  and  raises  in  like  manner.  Mine  or  ten  trsbles  are  placed 
in  every  set  of  posts.  Tlie  ndes  of  the  drying-room  have  proper  shutters^  which  can  be 
opened  to  any  angle  at  pleasure. 

When  the  paper  is  drjr,  it  is  taken  down,  and  laid  neatly  in  heaps  to  be  sised.  Siae 
is  made  of  pieces  of  skin,  cut  off  bv  the  curriers  before  tanning,  or  sheep's  feet,  or  any 
other  matter  containing  much  gelatme.  These  substanocs  are  boiled  in  a  copper  to  a 
jelly ;  to  which,  when  strained,  a  small  quantity  of  alum  is  added.  The  workman  then 
takes  about  4  quires  of  paper,  spreads  them  out  in  the  siie  properly  diluted  with  water, 
taking  care  that  they  be  equally  moistened.  This  is  rather  a  nice  operation.  The  super- 
fluous sixe  is  then  pressed  out,  and  the  paper  is  parted  into  sheets.  After  being  once 
more  pressed,  it  is  transferred  to  the  drying-room,  but  must  not  be  dried  too  quickly. 
Three  days  are  required  for  this  purpose.  When  the  paper  is  thorouf^ly  dry,  it  is 
carried  to  the  finishing-house,  and  is  again  pressed  pretty  hard.  It  is  then  picked  by 
women  with  small  knives,  in  order  to  t3te  out  the  knots,  and  separate  the  perfect  ftom 
the  imjierfect  sheets.  It  is  again  pwsscd,  given  to  the  finisher,  to  be  counted  into 
reams,  and  done  up.  These  reams  are  compressed,  tied  «p,  and  sent  to  the  warehouse 
for  sale.     A  good  finisher  can  count  900  reams,  or  96,000  sheets  in  a  day. 

Hot  pressing  is  executed  by  placing  a  sheet  of  paper  between  two  smoothed  paste- 
boards, alternately,  and  between  every  50  pasteboards  a  heated  plate  of  iron,  and 
subjecting  the  pile  to  the  press.  This  communicates  a  fine  maooth  suifece  to  writing- 
paper. 

The  grain  of  the  paper  is  often  disfigured  by  the  felts^  when  they  are  too  much  used, 
or  when  tlie  loose  fibres  do  not  cover  the  twisted  thread.  The  two  sides  of  the  felt  are 
differently  raised,  and  that  on  which  the  fibres  are  longest  is  applied  to  the  sheets  which 
are  laid  down.  As  the  felts  have  to  resist  the  reiterated  action  of  the  press,  their  warp 
should  be  made  stout,  of  long  combed  wool,  and  well  twisted.  The  woo^  however, 
should  be  of  carded  wool,  and  spun  into  a  soft  thread,  so  as  to  render  the  febric  spongy, 
and  capable  of  imbibing  much  water. 

This  operose  and  delicate  process  of  moulding  the  sheeto  of  paper  by  hand,  has  for 
nearly  thirty  years  past  been  performed,  in  many  manufectories,  by  a  machine  which 
produces  it  in  a  continuous  sheet  of  indefinite  length  which  is  afterwards  cut  into 
suitable  sizes,  by  the  PAPca-curriNo  Machikb. 

In  1799,  Louis  Robert,  then  employed  in  the  paper  works  of  Essonne  in  France,  con- 
trived  a  machine  to  make  piq>er  of  a  great  size,  by  a  continuous  motion,  and  obtained 
for  it  a  patent  £orl5  years,  with  a  sum  of  8000  francs  finom  the  French  government,  as 
a  reward  for  his  ingenuity.  The  specification  of  this  patent  is  published  in  the  second 
volume  of  Brtvett  dinventum  expires,  M.  Leger-Didot,  then  director  of  the  said  works, 
bought  Robert's  machine  and  patent  for  S^OOO  francs,  to  be  paid  by  instalments. 
Having  become  proprietor  of  this  machine,  which,  though  imperfieet,  contained  the  germ 
of  a  valuable  improvement  in  paper-making,  M.  Didot  came  over  with  it  to  England, 
where  he  entered  into  several  contracts  for  constructing  and  working  it. 

Meanwhile  M.  L.  Didot  having  feiled  to  fulfil  his  obligations  to  Robert,  the  latter 
instituted  a  law-suit,  and  recovered  possession  of  his  patent  by  a  decision  dated  23d 
June,  18ia  Didot  then  sent  over  to  Paris  the  Repertory  of  Arts,  for  Sept.  1808, 
which  contained  the  specification  of  the  English  patent,  with  instructions  to  a  friend  to 
secure  the  improved  machines  described  in  it,  by  a  French  patent  The  patent  waa 
obtained,  but  became  inoperative  in  consequence  of  M.  L.  Didot  fiuling  to  return  to 
France,  as  he  had  promised,  so  as  to  mount  the  patent  machine  within  the  two  years 
required  by  the  French  patent  law.  It  was  not  till  1815,  that  M.  Calla,  machine- 
maker  at  Paris,  constructed  the  paper  apparatus  known  in  England  by  the  name  of 
Fourdrinier's,  and  which,  on  the  authority  of  the  DicHomudre  Ttchndbgique,  was  very 
imperfiict  in  comparison  of  an  English-nuule  machine  imported  about  that  time  into 
France.  La  eonttnuHcn  de  eea  machine»,  gvt  n'qffre  pouriant  rim  de  difficile,  tai  rettSe 
Juaqu*  a  e§  Jour  exdtuivement  dam  Ut  maitu  du  Anffhit,  is  the  painftil  acknowledgment 
made  in  18S9,  for  his  countrymen,  by  the  author  c^  the  elaborate  article  Papcterie  in 
that  national  work.  If  there  be  nothing  difficult  in  the  construction  of  these  machines, 
the  French  mechanicians  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  forcing  their  countrymen  to  seek 
the  sole  supply  of  them  in  England ;  for  the  principal  paper  works  in  France,  as 
those  of  MM.  Canson,  Montgolfier,  lliomas  Varenne,  Firmin  Didot,  Dolcambxv,  De 
BCaupeon,  &&,  are  mounted  with  English^made  machines. 
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The  following,  for  example,  are  a  few  of  the  paper-mills  in  France  which  are  mounted 
trith  the  self-acting  machines  of  Messrs.  Bryan  Donkln  &  Co. :  — 

Messrs.  Canson,  at  Annonay. 

M.  de  la  Place,  at  Jean  d*Hcures,  Bar-le-duc 

Soci^t^  anonymc,  at  Sainte  Marie,  under  M.  Delatouehe. 

Echarcon  pris  Mennecy,  (Seine  et  Oise). 

Firmin  Didot,  Mesnil  sur  VEstrie, 

M.  F.  M.  Montgolfier,  &  Annonay. 

Muller,  Bouchard,  Ondin  and  Go's.,  at  Gueures,  near  IMeppe. 

MM.  Richard  et  Comp.  k  Phdnfoing. 

M.  Callot-Bellisle;  Vieuse  et  Chantoiseau. 

M.  Bech^taile,  near  St.  Etienne,  at  Bourg  ArgentaL 

It  deserves  particularly  to  be  remarked,  to  the  honour  of  English  mechanism,  that  the 
proprietors  of  the  first  five  of  the  above  works  received  gold  medals  at  the  last  ex- 
position of  their  papers  at  the  Louvre^  and  all  the  rest  received  medals  either  of  silver 
or  bronze.* 

The  following  is  a  true  narrative  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  paper  automaton. 

M.  Leger  Didot,  accompanied  by  Mr.  John  Gamble,  an  Englishman  who  had  resided 
for  sever^  years  in  Paris,  obtained  permission  from  the  French  government,  in  1800,  to 
carry  over  the  small  working  model  of  Robert's  continuous  machine,  with  the  view  of  get- 
ting the  benefit  of  English  capital  and  mechanical  skill  to  bring  it  into  an  operative  state 
upon  the  great  scale.  Fortunately  for  the  vigorous  development  of  this  embryo  project, 
which  had  proved  an  abortion  in  France,  they  addressed  themselves  on  the  one  hand,  to 
a  mercantile  firm  equally  opulent  and  public  spirited,  and  on  the  other,  to  engineers 
distinguished  for  persevering  energy  and  mechanical  resource.  A  first  patent  was 
granted  to  Mr.  Gamble  on  the  20th  of  April  1801,  and  a  second,  for  certain  improve- 
ments upon  the  former,  on  the  7th  of  June  1803.  In  January  1804,  Mr.  Gamble,  for 
certain  considerations,  assigned  these  two  patents  to  Messrs.  Henry  and  Sealy  Four- 
drinier,  the  house  above  alluded  to,  who  were  at  that  period,  and  for  several  years  tS' 
terwards,  the  most  considerable  stationers  and  paper-makers  in  Great  Britain.  By  an 
act  of  parliament  passed  on  the  4th  of  August  1807,  Mr.  Gamble's  privilege  of  14  years 
from  April  1801,  was  prolonged  to  15  years  after  the  date  of  the  act,  being  an  extension 
of  about  7  years  upon  the  original  patent. 

The  proprietors  showed  good  reasons,  in  the  enormous  expense  of  their  experiments, 
and  the  national  importance  of  the  oly'ect,  why  the  patent  should  have  been  extended 
14  years  from  the  latter  date,  and  would  have  obtained  justice  from  parliament  in  this 
respect,  but  for  an  unworthy  artifice  of  Lord  Lauderdale  in  the  House  of  Lords.  **  He^ 
and  he  only,  was  the  person  who  took  the  objection,**  and,  by  introducing  a  regulation 
in  a  standing  order  of  the  House  of  Lords,  that  none  but  the  original  inventor  should 
have  an  extension,  though  Mr.  H.  Fourdrinier  was  the  inventor  substantially  of  the 
operative  machine,  he  defeated  the  honourable  intentions  of  his  brother  peers,  whose 
committee  said,  «  We  will  give  seven  years,  and  Mr.  Fourdrinier  may  apply  again,  if  it 
should  turn  out  that  the  seven  years  that  we  propose  to  give  to  Mr.  Fourdrinier 
should  not  give  sufficient  time  to  afford  any  chance  of  his  receiving  any  remuneration 
for  the  expense  that  he  has  incurred  in  introducing  this  invention."  The  bill  passed 
in  the  House  of  Commons  for  14  years,  but  it  was  limited  by  this  rtue  of  Lord  Lau- 
derdale to  7,  **  who  put  the  standing  order  upon  the  books  (of  the  upper  house)  which 
prevented  Messrs.  Fourdrinier  from  having  any  benefit  from  the  invention.'*! 

In  February  1808,  Mr.  Gamble,  after  losing  both  his  time  and  money  savings  during 
eight  years  of  irksome  diligence,  assigned  over  to  Messrs.  Fourdrinier  the  whole  right 
of  his  share  in  the  patent  to  which  he  was  entitled  under  the  act  of  parliament. 

Dartford  in  Kent,  which  had  been  long  conspicuous  as  the  seat  of  a  goo<l  manufactory 
of  paper  and  paper  moulds,  was  selected  by  the  proprietors  of  the  patent  as  the  fittest 
place  for  realiring  their  plans ;  and  happily  for  them  it  possessed,  in  Mr.  HalPs  en- 
gineering establishment,  every  tool  requisite  for  constructing  the  novel  automaton,  and 
in  his  assistant  Mr.  Bryan  Donkin,  a  young  and  zealous  mechanist,  who,  combining 
precision  of  workmanship  with  fertility  of  invention,  could  turn  his  local  advantages  to 
the  best  account  To  this  gentleman,  aided  by  the  generous  confidence  of  Messrs. 
Fourdrinier,  the  glory  of  rearing  to  a  stately  manhood  the  helpless  bantling  of  M.  L. 
I>idot  is  entirely  due.  In  1 803,  after  nearly  three  years  of  intense  application,  he  pro* 
duced  a  self-acting  machine  for  making  an  endless  web  of  paper,  which  was  erected  at 
St  Neot*s,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Gamble,  and  performed  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  surprise  every  beholder. 

Since  that  important  era  Mr.  Donkin  has  steadily  devoted  his  whole  mind  and  means 

•  Bapport  de  Jniy  Central,  par  M.  Le  Baron  Charles  Dupln,  vol.  U.  p.  378 ;  Paris,  1886. 
f  See  this  shabby  piece  of  diplomacj  unveiled  In  the  fiiinutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Fourdrinier's  patent ;  Maj,  1887. 
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to  the  progresuve  improvement  of  this  admirable  apparatus ;  and  has,  by  the  unfailing 
regularity,  precision,  promptitude,  and  productiveness  of  its  work,  earned  for  himself  a 
place  along  with  Watt,  Wedgewood,  and  Arkwright,  in  the  temple  of  mechanical 
fiune. 

"  La  Franct^  says  a  late  o6Bcial  cidogist  of  her  arts,  and  interpreter  of  her  senti- 
ments, « ne  oraint  plus  la  rivalit^  des  autres  peuples  pour  la  fabrication  des  divers 
genres  de  papiers  et  de  cartons.***  After  this  boast,  one  would  not  expect  to  hear  him 
immediately  confess  that  in  18SS  his  country  possessed  only  one  manufactory  of  the 
papier  eontinu^  containing  one  of  the  Fourdrinier  machines  made  at  London  by  Mr. 
Donkin,  for  M.  Canson,  at  Vidalon-les-Annonay;  that  in  1827  there  were  only  4  of 
these  machines  in  France,  and  that  in  1834  there  were  not  many  more  than  a  doien. 
He  Justly  observes,  that  **  this  mode  being  more  economical,  more  rapid,  and  more 
powerful,  wiU  become  henceforth  the  only  one  which  can  be  practised  without  loss. 
Then  will  disappear  the  antient  system  of  hand-work,  which  likewise  involved  the 
inconveniences,  we  may  say  dangers,  resulting  from  combinations  among  the  operatives. 
The  machine-made  papers  possess  many  advantages:  they  can  receive,  so  to  speak, 
imlimited  dimensions ;  they  preserve  a  perfectly  uniform  thickness  throughout  all  their 
length ;  they  may  be  fobricated  in  every  season  of  the  year ;  nor  do  they  require  to  be 
sorted,  trimmed,  and  hung  up  in  the  drying-house,  operations  which  occasioned  great 
waste,  amounting  to  no  less  than  one  defective  sheet  out  of  every  five.  The  continuous 
paper  at  one  time  retained  the  impression  of  the  wire- wove  web  on  its  under  side ;  a 
defect  from  which  it  has  been  freed  by  a  pressure  apparatus  of  Mr.  Donkin,  recently 
imported  from  England  by  M.  Delatouche.*' 

It  appears  from  documents  presented  to  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  1807, 
that  the  Messrs.  Fourdrinier  had,  by  that  time,  withdrawn  from  their  stationery  business 
the  large  sum  of  6O,00OL,  to  further  the  object  of  their  patent ;  so  many  difficulties  did 
they  encounter  in  bringing  the  maehinenr  to  its  then  comparatively  complete  state,  and 
so  little  encouragement  or  support  did  they  receive  from  the  paper  monufocturers 
throughout  the  kingdom. 

The  patentees  laid  a  statement  before  the  public  in  1806,  containing  the  following 
comparative  estimate  of  the  expense  attending  seven  vats,  and  that  attending  a  machine 
employed  upon  paper  sixed  in  the  engine,  performing  the  same  quantity  of  work  as 
seven  vats,  at  the  rate  of  12  hours  daily. 

A  MACBIHI. 


2  Journeymen    - 

2  Ditto        ... 

2  Finishers 

2  Dry  workers    - 

Farters  (none) 

Fire  (none) 

Felting       -        - 

Washing,  ditto 

Wire      -         -        -        . 

1  Man,  to  keep  in  repair  the  mill  \ 

and  machine         *        "         J 


Total  9 


Day. 


«.  d. 

3  6 

2  6 

3  6 
3  6 


Week.        MoDtb. 


£   «.  A 

2     2  0 

1  10  0 

2  2  0 
2     2  0 


£  9^  d, 

8  8  0 

6  0  0 

8  8  0 

8  8  0 


7  le     031     4     0 


Year. 


£  ».  d. 

109  4  0 

78  0  0 

109  4  0 

109  4  0 


24  0  0 

5  0  0 

SOO  O  O 

100  O  0 


734  12     O 


Expense  of  7  vats  per  annum  (see  next  page),  is     - 
A  machine  doing  7  vats*  work,  is,  per  annum 

Balance  saved  by  the  machine  per  annum 


£      s. 

2,604  12 

734  12 


^e  1,870     0    0 


N,  B.  —  There  are  other  advantages,  to  the  amount  of  full  40011  per  annum,  of  which 
manufacturers  are  well  aware,  althou^  not  taken  into  this  calculation. 


*  Rapport  de  Jury  Central,  lur  let  Prodoiu  de  1' Industrie  Fi 
Charles  Dupin,  Membra  de  rr 


L'lnstitut,  Rapporteor-gto^ral  et  Vice 


en  I8S4,  par  Le  Baron 
it  du  Juiy  Central ;  11.  S79. 
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S35 


SSVXM 

VATS. 

Day. 

Week.^ 

Month. 

Year. 

a. 

tL 

£     B, 

d. 

£ 

».  d. 

£      ».     d. 

7  Vatraen,  at            -            - 

3 

3 

6  16 

6 

27 

6  0 

354  18     0 

7  Couchen         -        -        - 

3 

1 

6     9 

6 

25 

18  0 

336  14     0 

7  Layera         -            -         - 

3 

1 

6     9 

6 

25 

18  0 

336  14     0 

3  Finishers          -         -         - 

4 

0 

3  12 

0 

14 

8  0 

187     4     0 

6  Dry  workers        -         -     - 

3 

1 

5  11 

0 

22 

4  0 

288  12     0 

3  Men  to  go  to  press,  &c.     - 

2 

6 

2     5 

0 

9 

0  0 

117     0     0 

7  Parters  (women) 

1 

4 

2  16 

0 

11 

4  0 

145  12     0 

Fire          -            -            - 

7     0 

0 

28 

0  0 

364     0     0 

Felting             ... 

140     0     0 

Washing  ditto,  oil>  soap,  fire,  &c 

1   11 

6 

6 

6  0 

81   18     0 

Moulds 

140     0    0 

ing,  in  keeping  in  order  7   • 

112     0     0 

vats,  vat-presses,  &c               J 

Total  41  personsL 

42  11 

0 

170 

4  0 

2.604     0     0 

In  the  same  statement,  it  was  shown  that  the  expense  of  making  paper  by  hand  is 
169.  per  cwt,  whereas  by  their  machine  it  is  only  3t.  9c/. ;  so  that  upon  432,000  cwts. 
the  quantity  annually  made  in  Great  Britun  and  Ireland  (as  founded  upon  the  fiict  that 
one  vat  can  make  480  cwts.  of  paper,  and  that  there  were  900  vats  in  the  kingdom),  the 
annual  saving  by  the  machine  would  be  264,6002.,  or  345,6002.  —  81,00021 

In  a  second  statement  laud  before  the  public  in  1807,  the  patentees  observe  that  their 
recently  improved  machine,  from  its  greater  simplicity,  may  be  erected  at  a  considerably 
reduced  expense.  **  Mr.  Donkin,  the  engineer,  will  engage  to  Aimish  machines  of  the 
dimensions  specified  below,  with  all  the  present  improvements,  at  the  prices  specified 
below. 


or  4  vats 

6  ditto  - 

8  ditto  - 

12  ditto  - 


3  or  4  vats 

6  ditto  - 

8  ditto  - 

12  ditto  - 


Inches. 

If  driTon  by  Urapt. 

JB 

30 

between  the  deckles 

715 

40 

ditto             ditto 

845 

44 

ditto              ditto 

940 

54 

ditto             ditto 
If  driven  by  wheeli . 

995 

SO 

between  the  deckles 

750 

40 

ditto              ditto 

880 

44 

ditto              ditto 

980 

54 

ditto              ditto 

1,040 

<*  Instead  of  5  men,  formerly  employed  upon  I  machine,  3  are  now  (in  1813)  fully 
sufiicient,  without  requiring  that  degree  of  attention  and  skill  which  were  formerly  in- 
dispensable. 

**  In  1806  the  machine  was  capable  of  doing  the  work  of  6  vats  in  twelve  hours ;  it 
is,  however,  now  capable  of  doing  double  that  quantity,  at  one-fourth  of  the  expense. 
For  by  the  various  improvements  enumerated  above,  the  consumption  of  wire  Is  reduced 
nearly  one-half,  and  lasts  above  double  the  time ;  the  quantity  of  paper  produced  is 
doubled ;  and,  taking  into  consideration  the  work  which  is  now  performed  by  the  men 
over  and  above  their  immediate  attendance  upon  the  machine,  it  may  be  fiurly  stated, 
that  the  number  of  men  is  reduced  to  one-half;  consequently  the  expense  of  wire  and 
labour  is  reduced  to  one-fourth  of  what  it  was. 

**  The  other  advantages  incidental  to  the  nature  of  the  process  of  making  paper  by 
this  machine,  may  be  classed  in  the  following  order :  — 

'Mst.  That  the  paper  is  much  superior  in  strength,  firmness,  and  appearance,  to  any 
which  can  be  made  by  hand  of  the  same  material. 

**  2d.  It  requires  less  drying,  less  pressing  and  parting,  and  consequently  comes  sooner 
to  market ;  for  it  receives  a  much  harder  pressure  from  the  machine  than  can  possibly 
be  given  by  any  vat  press,  and  is  therefore  not  only  drier,  but,  on  account  of  the  close- 
ness and  firmness  of  texture,  even  the  moisture  which  remains  is  fiir  sooner  evaporated, 
on  exposure  to  the  air,  than  it  would  be  from  the  more  spungy  or  bibulous  paper  mode 
by  hand. 
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**  The  superior  pressure^  and  the  circumstance  of  one  side  of  the  paper  paasiDg  under 
the  polished  sur&ce  of  one  of  the  pressing  rollers,  contribute  to  that  smoothness  which 
in  hand-made  papers  can  only  be  obtained  by  repeated  parting  and  pressing ;  con- 
sequently a  great  part  of  the  time  necessarily  spent  in  these  operations  is  saved,  and  the 
paper  sooner  finished  and  ready  for  market 

'*  Sdly.  Hie  quantity  of  broken  paper  and  retree  is  almost  nothing  compared  with 
what  is  made  at  the  Tats. 

'*  4th.  The  machine  makes  paper  with  cold  water. 

**  5th.  It  is  durable,  and  little  subject  to  be  out  of  repair.  The  machine  at  Two 
Waters,  in  Hertfordshire,  for  the  last  three  years,  has  not  cost  10/.  a  year  in  repairs. 

« 6th.  As  paper  mills  are  almost  universally  wrought  by  streams,  which  vary  con- 
siderably in  their  power  from  time  to  time,  there  will  result  from  this  circumstance  a 
very  important  advantage  in  the  adoption  of  the  machine.  TTie  common  paper  mill 
being  limited  by  its  number  of  vats,  no  advantage  can  be  taken  of  the  frequent  accessions 
of  power  which  generally  happen  in  the  course  of  the  year ;  but,  on  tlie  contrary,  as 
scarcely  any  nulls  are  capable  of  preparing  stuff  for  twelve  vats,  every  aceession  of  power 
to  the  miU,  where  a  machine  is  employed,  will  increase  its  produce  without  any  ad- 
ditional expensob 

"  7th.  The  manufiicturer  can  suspend  or  resume  his  work  at  pleasure ;  and  he  is  be- 
sides effectually  relieved  from  the  perplexing  diflSculties  and  loss  consequent  upon  the 
perpetual  combinations  for  the  increase  of  wages.** 

It  u  a  lamentable  fiurt,  that  the  attention  required  to  mature  this  valuable  invention, 
and  the  large  capital  which  it  absorbed,  led  ultimately  to  the  bankruptcy  of  thu  opulent 
and  public-spirited  company ;  after  which  disaster  no  patent  dues  were  collected,  though 
twelve  suits  in  Chancery  were  instituted ;  these  being  mostly  unsuccessful,  on  account 
of  some  paltry  technical  objections  made  to  their  well-specified  patent,  by  that  un- 
scientific judge  Lord  Tenterden.  The  piratical  tricks  practised  by  many  considerable 
paper-makers  against  the  patentees  are  humiliating  to  human  nature  in  a  civilized  and 
»<n  disant  Christian  community.  Many  of  them  have  owned,  since  the  bankruptcy  of 
the  house  removed  the  fear  of  prosecution,  that  they  owed  them  from  20O0L  to  30002L 
apiece. 

Nothing  can  place  the  advantage  of  the  Fourdrinier  machine  in  a  stronger  point  of 
view,  than  the  fiict  of  there  being  280  of  them  now  at  work  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
making  collectively  1 600  miles  of  paper,  of  from  4  to  5  feet  broad,  every  day ;  that  they 
have  lowered  the  price  of  paper  50  per  cent.,  and  that  they  have  increased  the  revenue, 
directly  and  indirectly,  by  a  sum  of  probably  400,00021  per  annum.  The  tissue  paper 
made  by  the  machine  is  particularly  useful  for  communicating  engraved  impressions  to 
pottery  ware ;  before  the  introduction  of  which  there  was  but  a  miserable  substitute. 
Messrs.  R.  and  J.  Clewes,  of  Cobridge  potteries,  in  a  letter  to  Messrs.  Fourdrinier,  state, 
**  that  had  not  an  improvement  taken  place  in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  the  new  style 
of  engraving  would  have  been  of  no  use,  as  the  paper  previously  used  was  of  too  coarse 
a  nature  to  draw  from  the  fiiir  engravings  any  thing  like  a  clear  or  perfiect  impression  ; 
and  the  Staffordshire  potteries,  in  our  opinion,  as  well  as  the  public  at  large,  are  deeply 
indebted  to  you  for  the  astonishing  improvement  that  has  recently  taken  place,  both  as 
regards  china  and  earthenware,  more  particularly  the  latter."  The  following  rates  of 
prices  justify  the  above  statement :  — 

1814. 

a.     d. 

Demy  pottery  tissue  -  -  12    0 

Royal       -  -  -  -  16    3 

"  We  have  adopted  a  new  mode  of  printing  on  china  and  earthenware,  which,  but  for 
your  improved  system  of  making  tissue  paper,  must  have  utterly  failed ;  our  patent  ma* 
chine  requiring  the  paper  in  such  lengths  as  were  impossible  to  make  on  the  old  plan. 
On  referring  to  our  present  stock,  we  find  we  have  one  sheet  of  your  paper  more  than 
1200  yards  long.     Signed,  Machin  and  Potts;  Burslem,  February  25th,  1834." 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  more  than  once  the  mechanical  workshops  of 
Messrs.  Bryan  Donkin  and  Co.  in  Bermondsey,  and  have  never  witnessed  a  more 
admirable  assortment  of  exquisite  and  expensive  tools,  each  adapted  to  perform  its  part 
with  despatch^  and  mathematical  exactness,  though  I  have  seen  probably  the  best 
machine  factories  of  tliis  country  and  the  Continent.  The  man  of  science  will  appieciate 
this  statement,  and  may  perhaps  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  grand  mural  circle  of 
7  feet  diameter,  made  by  Troughton,  for  the  Royal  Observatory  of  Greenwich,  was  turned 
with  final  truth  upon  a  noble  lathe  in  the  said  establishment.  It  has  supplied  no  fewer 
than  133  complete  automatic  paper  machines,  each  of  a  value  of  firom  1200/.  to  2000?., 
to  different  manufiustories,  not  only  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  in  all  parts  of  the 
civil ired  world;  as  mentioned  in  the  second  paragraph  of  the  present  article.     Each 


1822. 

1833. 

s.    d. 

a.    d. 

9     6 

7     0 

12    0 

8     9 
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machine  is  capable  of  making,  under  the  impulsion  of  any 
prime  mover,  all  unwatched  by  a  human  eye,  and  unguidcd  by 
a  human  hand,  from  20  to  50  feet  in  length,  by  5  feet  broad, 
of  most  equable  paper  in  one  minute.  Of  paper  of  average 
thickness,  it  turns  off  30  feet. 

^^.1038.  is  an  upright  longitudinal  section,  representing 
^  the  machine  in  its  most  complete  state,  including  the  drying 
steam  cylinders,  and  the  compound  channelled  rollers  of 
Mr.  Wilks,  subsequently  to  be  described  in  detail.  The  figure 
in  the  upper  line  shows  it  all  in  train,  when  the  paper  is  to  be 
wound  up  wet  upon  the  reels  c,  k,  which  being  movable  round 
the  centre  /  of  a  swing-bar,  are  presented  empty,  time  about, 
to  receive  tlie  tender  web.  The  figure  in  the  under  line  con- 
tains the  steam  or  drying  cylinders ;  the  points  o^  o,  of  whose 
frame,  replace,  at  the  points  p,  p,  the  wet-reel  frame,  r,  f,  p. 
A  is  the  vat,  or  receiver  of  pulp  from  the  stuff-chest. 

B  is  the  knot  strainer  of 
Ibotson  (p  341.),  to  clear  the 
pulp  befi>re  passing  on  to  the 
wire. 

G  is  the  hog,  or  agitator  in 
the  vat.  The  arrows  show 
the  course  of  the  currents  of 
the  pulp  in  the  vat. 

I  is  the  apron,  or  receiver 
of  the  water  and  pulp  which 
escape  through  the  endless 
wire,  and  which  are  returned 
by  a  scoop-wheel  into  the  vat. 
6  is  the  copper  lip  of  the  vat, 
over  which  the  pulp  flows  to 
the  endless  wire,  on  a  leathern 
apron  extending  from  this  lip 
to  about  9  inches  over  the 
wire,  to  support  the  pulp  and 
prevent  its  escaping. 

c,  c  are  the  bars  which  bear 
E|  up  the  small  tube  rollers  that 
J;<  support  the  wire. 
I : '  d,  </  are  ruler  bars,  to  support 
'■  the  copper  rollers  over  which 
the  wire  revolves. 

K  is  the  breast  roller,  round 
which  the  endless  wire  turns. 

N  is  tlie  point  where  the 
shaking  motion  u  given  to  the 
machine. 

M  is  the  guide  roller,  having 
its  pivots  movable  laterally  to 
')  adjust  the  wire  and  keep  it  pa- 
crallel. 

L  Is  the  pulp  roller,  or  "  dandy,"  to  press  out  water,  and  to 
set  the  paper,    r,  is  the  place  of  the  second,  when  it  is  used. 

R  is  the  first  or  wet  press,  or  couching  rollers ;  the  wire 
leaves  the  paper  here,  which  latter  is  couched  upon  the 
endless  felt  p;  and  the  endless  wire  o  returns,  passing 
round  the  lower  couch  roller.  By  Mr.  Donkin's  happy  in- 
vention of  placing  these  rollers  obliquely,  the  water  runs 
freely  away,  which  it  did  not  do  when  their  axes  were  in  a 
vertical  line. 

0,  e  are  the  deckles,  which  form  the  edges  of  the  sheet 
of   paper,   and    prevent   the    pulp    passing  away   laterally. 
They  regulate  the  width  of  tliC  endless  sheet. 
/,/are  the  revolving  deckle  straps, 
a  Is  the  deckle  guide,  or  driving-pulley. 
g^g  are  tube  rollers,  over  which  the  wire  passes,  which  do  not 
partake  of  the  shaking  motion ;  and, 
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A,  A  are  movable  rollers  for  stretching  the  wure,  or  brass  carriages  for  keepmg  th* 
rollers  ^,  ^  in  a  proper  position. 

c  is  the  second  press,  or  dry  press,  to  expel  the  water  in  a  cold  state. 
K,  K,  &0.,  in  the  view  of  the  lower  line,  are  the  steam  cylinders  for  drying  the  cndleM 
sheet. 
t,t  are  rollers  to  convey  the  paper. 

jjj  are  rollers  to  conduct  the  lelt ;  which  senres  to  soppoTt  the  paper,  and  prevent  it 
wrinkling  or  becoming  cockled. 

D,  D  are  the  hexagonal  expanding  reels  for  the  steam-dried  paper  web,  one  only 
being  used  at  a  time,  and  made  to  suit  different  sixes  of  sheetsi  /  is  their  swing  fulcrum. 
F,  p,  p,  P>  is  the  frame  of  the  machine. 

The  deckle  straps  are  worthy  of  particular  notice  in  this  beautiful  nuichine.  They 
are  composed  of  many  layers  of  cotton  Upe,  each  one  inch  broad,  and  together  one 
lialf-inch  thick,  cemented  with  caoutchouc,  so  as  to  be  at  once  perfectly  flexible  and 
water-tight. 

The  upper  end  of  each  of  the  two  carriages  of  the  roller  l  is  of  a  forked  shape,  and 
the  pivots  of  the  roller  are  made  to  turn  in  the  deft  of  the  forked  carriages  in  such  a 
manner,  that  the  roller  may  be  prevented  from  having  any  lateral  motion,  while  it 
possesses  a  free  vibratory  motion  upwards  and  downwards ;  the  whole  weight  of  the  roller 
L  being  borne  by  the  endless  web  of  woven  wire. 

The  greatest  difficulty  formerly  experienced  in  the  paper  manufacture  upon  the 
continuous  system  of  Fourdrinier,  was  to  remove  the  moisture  from  the  pulp,  and  condense 
it  with  sufficient  rapidity,  so  as  to  prevent  its  becoming  what  is  called  water-gaOedf  and 
to  permit  the  web  to  proioeed  directly  to  the  drying  cylinders.  Hitherto  no  invention  has 
answered  so  well  in  practice  to  remove  this  difficulty  as  the  channelled  and  perforated 
pulp  rollers  or  dandies  of  Mr.  John  Wilks,  the  ingenious  partner  of  Mr.  Donkin  ;  for 
which  a  patent  was  obtained  in  1830.  Suppose  one  of  these  rollers  (see  l,  /ig.  1038.» 
and  M,  M,  Jig*  1043.,)  ii  required  for  a  machine  which  is  to  make  paper  54  inches  wide, 
it  must  be  about  60  indies  long,  so  that  its  extremities  (8ee>f^«.l039and  1040.)  may  extend 
over  or  beyond  each  edge  of  the  sheet  of  paper  upon  which  it  is  laid.  Its  cUameter  may 
be  7  inches.  About  8  grooves,  each  1-1 6th  of  an  inch  wide,  are  made  in  every  inch  of 
the  tube ;  and  they  are  cut  to  half  the  thickness  of  the  copper,  with  a  rectangularly 
shaped  tooL  A  succession  of  ribs  and  grooves  are  thus  formed  throughout  the  whole 
length  of  the  tube.  A  similar  succession  is  then  made  across  the  former,  but  of  24  in 
the  inch,  and  on  the  oppoate  surfiwe  of  the  metal,  which  by  a  peculiar  mode  of  manage- 
ment had  been  prepared  for  that  purpose.  As  the  latter  grooves  are  cut  as  deep  as  the 
former,  those  on  the  inside  meet  those  on  the  outside,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles, 
and  thereby  producing  so  many  square  holes ;  leaving  a  series  of  straight  copper  ribs  on 
the  interior  surfiice  of  the  said  tube,  traversed  by  another  series  of  ribs  coiled  round 
them  on  the  outside,  forming  a  cylindrical  sieve  made  of  one  piece  of  metal.  The 
rough  edges  of  all  the  ribs  must  be  rounded  off  with  a  smooth  file  into  a  semicircular 

form,  Fi^f.  1039,  and  104a,A  a,  are  por- 
tions of  the  ribbed  copper  tube.  Fig.l039, 
shows  the  exterior,  and  fgA  040.  the  in- 
terior surface ;  b,  b  and  ft,  b  show  the  plain 
part  at  each  of  the  ends,  where  it  is  made 
fast  to  the  brass  rings  by  rivets  or  screws ; 
c,  c  are  the  rings  with  arms,  and  a  centre 
piece  in  each,  for  fixing  the  iron  pivot  or 
shaft  B ;  one  such  pivot  is  fixed  by  rivet- 
ing it  in  each  of  the  centre  pieces  of  the 
rings,  as  shown  at  c,  Jig,  1040. ;  so  that 
both  the  said  pieces  shall  be  concentric 
with  the  rings,  and  have  one  common 
axis  with  each  other,  and  with  the  roller. 
At  a,  a,  a  groove  is  turned  in  each  of  the 
pivots,  for  the  purpose  of  suspending  a 
weight  by  a  hook,  in  order  to  increase 
the  pressure  upon  the  paper,  whenever  it 
may  be  found  necessary. 

Fig,  1041.  is  an  end  view,  showing  the 
copper  tube  and  its  internal  ribs  a,  a  ;  the 
brass  rings  c,  c;  arm  d,d,  d;  centre  piece  s, 
and  pivot  b.  JFV^.1042.  is  a  section  of  the 
sud  ring,  with  the  arms.  &c. 

The  roller  is  shown  at  l,  >^.  1038.,  as 
lying  upon  the  surface  of  the  wire-weh. 
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Hie  rela^Te  position  of  that  perforated  roller,  and  the  little  roller  6,  attr  wbieh 
it  lies,  is  such  that  the  axu  of  l  is  a  little  to  one  side  of  the  aiis  of  6,  and  not  in  the 
same  vertical  plane,  the  latter  being  about  an  inch  nearer  the  vat  end.  Hence,  when- 
ever the  wire-web  is  set  in  progressive  motion,  it  will  cause  the  roller  l  to  revolve  upon 
its  surface ;  and  as  the  paper  is  progressively  made,  it  will  pass  onwards  with  the  web 
under  the  surfiu»  of  the  roller.  Thus  the  pulpy  layer  of  paper  is  condensed  by 
compression  under  the  ribbed  roller;  while  it  transmits  its  moisture  through  the 
perforations,  it  becomes  sufficiently  compact  to  endure  the  action  of  the  wet  press 
rollers  h,  b,  and  also  acquires  the  appearance  of  paralld  lines,  as  if  made  by  hand  in  a 
laid  mould. 

Mr.  Wilks  oooasionaUy  employs  a  second  perforated  roller  in  the  same  paper  machine, 
which  is  then  placed  at  the  dotted  lines  t,  t,  t. 

The  patentee  has  described  in  the  same  specification  a  most  ingenious  modification  of 
the  said  roller,  by  which  he  can  exhaust  the  air  from  a  hollowed  portion  of  its  periphery, 
and  cause  the  paper  in  its  passage  over  the  roller  to  undergo  the  sucking  operation  of 
the  partial  void,  so  as  to  be  remarkably  condensed ;  but  he  has  not  been  called  upon  to 
apply  this  second  invention,  in  consequence  of  the  perfect  success  which  he  has  expe- 
rienced in  the  working  of  the  first. 

The  following  is  a  more  detailed  illustration  of  Mr.  Wilks*  improved  roller. 
Fi^.l043.fepresents  two  parts  of  his  double-cased  exhausting  cylinder. 

:,u^  —    ".  This  consbts  of  two  copper  tubes, 

one  nicely  lining  the  other ;  the  inner 
being  punched  foil  of  round  holes,  as 
at  K,  K,  where  tliat  tube  is  shown  im- 
covered:  a  portion  of  the  inner  sur- 
fiice  of  the  same  tube  is  shown  at 
L,  L.  In  this  figure  also,  two  portions 
of  the  outer  tube  are  shown  at  m,m, 
and  K,  M ;  the  former  being  an  external, 
and  the  latter  an  internal  view.  Here 
we  see  that  the  external  tube  is  the 
ribbed  perforated  one  already  described ; 
the  holes  in  the  inner  tube  being  made 
in  rows  to  correspond  with  the  grooves 
in  the  outer.  The  holes  are  so  dis- 
tributed that  every  hole  in  one  row  shall 
be  opposite  to  the  middle  of  the  space 
left  between  two  holes  in  the  next  row, 
as  will  appear  from  inspection  of  thdv 
figure.  The  diameter  of  each  of  the 
punched  holes  somewhat  exceeds  the 
width  of  each  rib  in  the  inside  of  the 
outer  cylinder,  and  every  inside  groove 
of  this  tube  coincides  with  a  row  of 
holes  in  the  former,  which  construction 
permits  the  free  transudation  or  perco- 
lation of  the  water  out  of  the  pulp.  At  each  end  of  this  double-case  cylinder,  a  part 
is  left  at  N,  N,  plain  without,  and  grooved  merely  in  the  inside  of  the  outer  tube.  The 
smooth  surface  allows  the  brass  ends  to  be  securely  fixed ;  the  outer  edge  of  the  brass 
ring  fits  tight  into  the  inside  of  the  end  of  the  cylinders. 

On  the  inside  of  each  of  these  rings  there  are  four  pieces  which  project  towards  the 
centre  or  axis  of  the  cylinder;  two  of  which  pieces  are  shown  at  a,  a,  ^.1043.  in 
section.  6,  6,  is  a  brass  ring  with  four  arms  c,  e,  e,  c,  and  a  boss  or  centre  piece  di  d. 
The  outer  edge  of  the  last-mentioned  ring  is  also  turned  cylindrical,  and  of  such  a 
diameter  as  to  fit  the  interior  <rf  the  former  ring  o,  o.  The  two  rings  are  securely 
held  together  by  four  screws,  e,  e  is  the  hollow  iron  axle  or  shaft  upon  which  the 
cylinder  revolves.  Its  outside  is  made  truly  cylindrical,  so  as  to  fit  the  circular  holes 
in  the  bosses  dj  d,  of  the  rings  and  arms  at  each  end  of  the  cylinder.  Hence,  if  the 
hollow  shaft  be  so  fixed  that  it  will  not  turn,  the  perforated  cylinder  is  capable  of 
having  a  roUtory  motion  given  to  it  round  that  shaft.  Thb  motion  is  had  recourse  to, 
when  the  vacuum  apparatus  is  employed.  But  otherwise  the  cylinder  is  made  fiist  to 
the  hollow  axle  by  means  of  two  screw  damps.  To  one  end  of  the  cylinder,  as  at  p,  a 
toothed  wheel  is  attached,  for  communicating  a  rotatory  motion  to  it,  lo  that  its  surface 
motion  shall  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  paper  web  ;  otherwise  a  rubbing  motion  might 
ensue,  which  would  wear  and  iqjure  both. 

The  paper  stuflTor  pulp  is  allowed  to  flow  from  the  vat  a.  Jig.  I038.,on  to  the  surface  of 
the  endless  wire-web,  as  this  is  moving  along.    The  lines  o,  o,  ^.1038.8how  the  course  of 
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the  motion  of  the  web,  which  operates  as  a  sieve,  separating  to  a  oeHain  degree  the  water 
from  the  pulp,  yet  leaving  the  latter  in  a  wet  state  till  it  arrives  at  the  first  pair  of  press- 
ing rollers  h,  h,  between  which  the  web  with  its  sheet  of  paper  is  squeezed.  Thick 
paper,  in  passing  through  these  roUers,  was  formerly  often  injured  by  becoming  water- 
galled,  from  the  greater  retention  of  water  in  certain  places  than  in  others.  But 
Messrs.  Donkinls  cylinder,  as  above  described,  has  fiuilitated  vastly  the  discharge  of  the 
water,  and  enaUed  the  manufacturer  to  turn  off  a  perfectly  imiform  smooth  paper. 

In  y?^.  1038.,  immediately  below  the  perforated  cylinder,  there  is  a  wooden  water- 
trough.  Along  one  side  of  the  trough  a  copper  pipe  is  laid,  of  the  same 
leng%  as  the  cylinder,  and  parallel  to  it;  tlie  distance  between  them  being  about 
one  fourth  of  an  inch.  The  side  of  the  pipe  facing  the  cylinder  is  perforated  with  a 
line  of  small  holes,  which  transmit  a  great  many  jets  of  water  against  the  surface  of 
the  cylinder,  in  order  to  wash  it  and  keep  it  clean  during  the  whole  continuance  of  the 
process. 

The  principle  adopted  by  John  Dickinson,  Esq.,  of  Nash  Mill,  for  making  paper, 
is  diflRerent  from  that  of  Fourdrinier.  It  consists  in  causing  a  polished  hollow 
brass  cylinder,  perforated  with  holes  or  slits,  and  covered  with  wire  cloth,  to  revolve 
over  and  just  in  contact  with  the  prepared  pulp ;  so  that  by  connecting  the  cylinder 
with  a  vessel  exhausted  of  its  air,  the  film  of  pulp,  which  adheres  to  the  cylinder 
during  its  rotation,  becomes  gently  pressed,  whereby  Uie  paper  is  supposed  to  be  ren- 
dered drier,  and  of  more  uniform  thickness,  than  upon  the  horizontid  hand  moulds, 
or  travelling  wire  cloth  of  Fourdrinier.  When  subjected  merely  to  agitation,  the  water 
is  sucked  inwards  through  the  cylindric  cage,  leaving  the  textile  filaments  so  completely 
interwoven  as,  if  felted  among  each  other,  that  they  will  not  separate  without  breaking, 
and,  when  dry,  they  will  form  a  sheet  of  paper  of  a  strength  and  quality  relative  to  the 
nature  and  preparation  of  the  pulp.  The  roll  of  paper  thus  formed  upon  the  hollow 
cylinder  is  turned  off  continuously  upon  a  second  solid  one  covered  with  felt,  upon 
which  it  is  condensed  by  the  pressure  of  a  third  revolving  cylinder,  and  is  thence  deli- 
vered to  the  drying  rollers. 

Sudi  is  the  general  plan  of  Mr.  Dickinson's  paper  machines,  into  which  be  has  intro- 
duced numerous  improvements  since  ito  invention  in  1809,  many  of  them  secured  by 
patent  right ;  whereby  he  has  been  enabled  to  make  papers  of  first-rate  quality,  more 
IMirticularly  for  the  printing-press.     See  infrd. 

In  July  1830,  Mr.  Ibotson  of  Poyle,  paper  manufacturer,  obtained  a  patent,  see  b.  Jiff* 
1 038.  which  has  proved  very  successful,  for  a  peculiar  construction  of  a  sieve  or  strainer.  In- 
stead of  wire  meshes,  he  uses  a  series  of  bars  of  gun-metal,  laid  in  the  bottom  of  a  box,  very 
closely  together,  so  that  the  upper  surfaces  or  the  flat  aides  may  be  in  the  same  plane, 
the  edge  of  each  bar  being  parallel  with  it^  neighbour,  leaving  parallel  slits  between  them 
of  from  about  l-70th  to  1-1 00th  of  an  inch  in  width,  according  to  the  finene&s  or  coarseness 
of  the  paper-stuff  to  be  strained.  As  this  stuff  is  known  to  consist  of  an  assemblage  of 
▼ery  fine  flexible  fibres  of  hemp,  flax,  cotton,  &c.,  mixed  with  water,  and  as,  even  in 
the  pulp  of  which  the  best  paper  is  made,  the  length  of  the  said  fibres  considerably  ex- 
ceeds the  diameter  of  the  meshes  of  which  common  strainers  are  formed,  consequently 
the  longest  and  moat  useful  fibres  were  formerly  lost  to  the  paper  manufiicturer.  Mr.  Ibot- 
8on*s  improved  sieve  is  employed  to  strain  the  paper-stuff  previously  to  its  being  used  in 
the  machine  above  described,  (see  its  place  at  ii  in  the  vat)  When  the  strainer  is  at 
work,  a  quick  vertical  and  lateral  jogging  motion  is  given  to  it,  by  machinery  similar  to 
^c  joggling-screens  of  com  mills. 

Since  the  lateral  shaking  motion  of  the  wire- web  in  the  Fourdrinier  machine,  as  origin- 
ally made,  was  ii^urious  to  the  fiibric  of  the  paper,  by  bringing  its  fibres  more  closely 
together  breadthwise  than  lengthwise,  thus  tending  to  produce  long  ribs,  or  thick 
streaks  in  its  substance,  Mr.  George  Dickinson,  of  Buck  land  Mill,  near  Dover,  proposed, 
in  the  specification  of  a  patent  obtained  in  February,  1828,  to  give  a  rapid  up-and-down 
movement  to  the  travelling  web  of  pulp.  He  does  not,  however,  define  with  much  pre- 
cision any  proper  mechanism  for  effecting  this  purpose,  but  claims  every  plan  which 
may  answer  this  end.  He  proposes  generally  to  mount  the  rollers,  which  conduct  the 
horizontal  endless  web,  upon  a  vibrating  frame.  The  forepart  of  this  frame  is  attached 
to  the  standards  of  the  machine,  by  hinge  joints,  and  the  hinder  part,  or  that  upon 
which  the  pulp  is  first  poured  out,  is  supported  by  vertical  rods,  connected  with  a 
crank  on  a  shaft  below.  Rapid  rotatory  motion  being  given  to  this  crank-shafl,  the 
hinder  part  of  the  frame  necessarily  receives  a  quick  up-and-down  vibratory  movement, 
which  causes  the  water  to  be  shaken  out  from  the  web  of  pulp,  and  thus  sets  the  fibres 
of  the  paper  with  much  greater  equality  than  in  the  machines  formerly  constructed.  A 
plan  similar  to  this  was  long  ago  introduced  into  Mr.  Donkin*s  machines,  in  which  the 
vibrations  were  actuated  in  a  much  more  mechanical  way. 

John  Dickinson,  Esq.,  of  Nash  Mill, obtained  a  patent  in  October,  1 830,  for  a  method  of 
uniting  fiwe  to  foce  two  sheets  of  pulp  by  means  of  machinery,  in  order  to  produce  paper 
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oT  cj^ilraordinary  thlirkncss.  Two  vats  are  to  Uc  supplied  wUb  paper  stuff  oa  usual ;  in 
which  two  hollow  barrels  or  drums  are  made  ta  revolve  upon  ailes  driven  by  any  first 
mover ;  an  endle^i  felt  is  conducted  by  guide  rollers,  and  brought  into  contact,  with  the 
drums ;  tbi:^  first  drum  ^ves  off  the  sheet  of  paper  pulp  from  its  periphery  to  the  felt, 
which  passing  over  a  pressing  rollerp  is  conducted  by  the  felt  to  that  part  of  a  second 
drum  which  is  in  coniact  with  another  pressing  roller.  A  similar  sheet  of  paper  pulp 
h  now  giiren  off  from  the  s«<!ond  drum,  and  it  is  brought  into  contaet  with  the  farmer 
by  the  pressure  of  its  own  r&Hcr,  The  two  sheets  of  paper  pulp  thus  united  are  carried 
forward  hy  the  felt  over  a  guide  roller,  and  onwaufd  to  h  pair  of  pressing  rollers,  where 
by  contact  the  moist  surfaces  of  the  pulp  are  made  to  adhere,  and  to  constitute  one 
douhle  thick  sheet  of  paper,  wbieb,  after  passing  over  the  surfaces  of  hollow  drums^ 
heated  by  steam ^  becomes  dry  and  compacts  The  rotatory  movements  of  the  two  pulp- 
lifting  drums  must  obviously  be  simultane^ous,  but  that  of  the  pressing  roUers  should  he 
a  little  faster,  becaujte  the  sheets  extend  by  the  pressure,  and  they  should  be  drawu  for- 
ward as  fast  as  they  are  delivered,  otherwise  creases  would  be  formed.  Upon  thia 
inveotjon  is  founde<l  Mr.  Dickir.wu'a  ingenious  method  of  making  safety-paper  for 
Post-office  stamps,  by  introducing  silk  fibres,  &e.,  between  the  two  laminae. 

The  following  contrivance  of  the  same  mveutive  manufacturer  is  a  peculiarly  elegant 
mcehanieal  arranj^ement,  and  is  likely  to  condtiee  to  the  perfection  of  maebine-made 
paper.  I  have  already  described  Mr.  Ibotson's  excellent  plan  of  parallel  slitXt  or  grid- 
iron strainers,  which  has  been  found  to  form  paper  of  superior  quality,  because  it 
permits  all  the  elongated  tenacious  fibres  to  pass,  which  give  strength  to  the  paper, 
while  it  inter eept9  the  coarser  knots  and  tumps  of  the  pa^te,  (hat  were  apt  tg  spoil  its 
surface.  Mr*  Turner" J  circular  wire  sieves,  presently  to  lie  noticed^  miy  do  good  work, 
but  they  cannot  compete  with  Mr.  Dickin^n's  prciient  invention^  which  consists  in 
causing  the  diluted  paper  pulp  to  pass  between  longitudinal  apertures,  about  the  bun- 
dred-and-fiftcentb  part  of  an  Inch  wide^  upon  the  surface  of  a  revolving  cylinder. 

The  pulp  being  diluted  to  a  consistency  suitable  for  the  paper  maciiinei  is  delivered 
into  a  vat,  of  which  the  level  is  regulated  by  a  waste  pipe,  so  as  to  keep  it  nearly  fulL 
From  this  vat  there  is  no  other  outlet  for  the  pulp,  except  through  the  wire-wurk  peri- 
phery of  the  revolving  cylinder j  and  tbenee  out  of  each  of  its  ends  into  troughs  placed 
along;side,  from  which  it  b  conducted  to  the  machine  destined  to  convert  it  into  a 
paper  web. 

Tlie  revolving  cylinder  is  constructed  somewhat  like  a  squirrel  cage,  of  circular  rods, 
or  an  endle;!^  spiral  wire,  strengthened  by  transverse  metallic  bars,  and  so  formed  that  the 
spaces  between  the  rings  are  suOicient  to  allow  the  slender  fibres  of  the  pulp  to  pass 
through,  hut  are  narrow  enough  to  intercept  the  knots  and  other  coarse  impurities, 
which  mus-t  of  course  remain,  and  accumulaie  m  the  vat  The  spaces  between  the 
wires  of  thi?  squirrel  cage  may  vary  from  the  interval  above  stated;,  which  is  Intended 
for  the  finest  paper,  to  double  the  distance  for  the  coarser  kinds. 

It  has  been  staled  that  the  pulp  enters  the  revolving  cylinders  solely  through  the 
intervals  of  the  wires  in  the  cireumfereuceof  the  cylinder  ;  these  wires  or  rods  are  about 
tliree-eigbths  of  ail  inch  broad  without,  and  two-eighths  within^  so  that  the  circular  slits 
diverge  internally.  The  rods  are  one  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  are  riveted  to  the 
Ifanivcrse  bars  in  each  quadrant  of  tbelr  revolutions  as  well  as  at  their  ends  to  the 
iieeks  of  the  cylinder. 

During  the  rotation  of  the  cylinder,  its  interstices  would  soon  get  clogged  with  the 
pulp,  ivere  not  a  contrivance  introduced  for  creating  a  continual  vertical  agitation  in 
the  inside  of  the  cylinder.  This  is  efibctcd  by  the  up-and-down  motion  of  an  interior 
agitator  or  plunger,  nearly  long  enough  to  reach  from  the  one  end  of  the  cylinder  to  the 
other,  made  of  stout  copper,  and  hollow,  but  water-tight-  A  metal  bar  passes  through 
it,  to  whose  projecting  arm  at  each  eud  a  strong  link  is  fined  ;  by  these  two  links  it  is 
hung  to  two  levers,  in  sueh  a  w^y  that  when  the  levers  move  up  and  down,  they  raise 
and  depress  the  imitator,  but  tUey  can  never  make  it  strike  the  sides  of  the  cylinder* 
Being  heavier  than  its  own  bulk  of  water,  the  agitator,  after  being  lifled  by  the  levers, 
sinks  suddenly  afterwards  by  ita  weight  alone. 

Tlve  agitator's  range  of  up-and-down  movement  should  be  about  one  inch  and  (i 
quartfT^  and  the  number  of  ita  vibrations  about  BO  or  ICX)  per  minute  i  the  flow  of  the 
pulp  through  the  apertures  is  suddenly  checked  in  ita  descent,  and  promoted  in  iti 
aacent,  with  the  effect  of  counteraeting  obstructions  between  the  ribs  of  the  cylinder. 

The  sieve  cylinder  has  a  toothed  wheel  fixed  upon  the  tubular  part  of  one  of  its  end*^ 
which  works  between  two  metal  fianches  made  fast  to  the  wooden  side  of  the  va^  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  the  putp  away  from  the  wheel  i  and  it  is  made  to  revolve  by  a 
piniiin  fixed  on  a  spindle,  which  gt^nog  across  the  vat,  U  secured  by  two  plummcr  blocks 
on  the  outside  of  the  troughs,  and  has  a  rotatory  motion  given  to  it  by  an  outside  rigger 
or  pulley,  by  means  of  a  strap  from  the  driving  shaft,  at  the  rate  of  40  or  50  revolutions 
per  minuuv     ^flils  spindle  has  also  two  double  eccentrics  fixed  upon  it,  immediately 
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under  the  levers,  so  that  in  every  revolution  it  lifts  those  levers  twice,  and  at  the  8K6m 
time  lifts  the  agiutor. 

The  diameter  of  the  sieve  cylinder  is  not  very  material,  but  14  inches  have  been 
found  a  convenient  siae ;  its  length  must  be  regulated  according  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  machine  which  it  is  destined  to  supply  with  pulp.  One,  four  foet  long  in  the  cage 
part,  is  suffident  to  supply  a  machine  of  the  largest  siae  in  ordinary  use,  viz.,  one  capable 
of  making  paper  4  feet  6  inches  wide.  When  the  cylinder  is  of  this  length,  it  should 
have  a  wheel  and  pinion  at  each  end. 

Metal  flanches  are  firmly  fixed  to  the  aides  of  the  vat,  with  a  water-tight  joint,  and 
form  the  bearings  in  which  the  cylinder  works. 

Mr.  Turner  of  Bermondsey,  paper-maker,  obtained  a  patent  in  March,  1831,  for  a 
peculiar  strainer,  designed  to  arrest  the  lumps  mixed  with  the  finer  paper  pulp,  whereby 
he  can  dispense  with  the  usual  vat  and  hog  in  which  the  pulp  is  agitated  immediately 
before  it  is  floated  upon  the  endless  wire-web  of  the  Fourdrinier  apparatus.  His  strainer 
may  also  be  applied  advantageously  to  hand  paper  machines.  He  constructs  his  sieves 
of  a  circular  form,  by  combining  any  desirable  number  of  concentric  rings  of  metal, 
with  small  openings  between  them,  from  the  50th  to  the  100th  part  of  an  inch  wide.  In 
order  to  focUitate  the  passage  of  the  fine  pulp  and  water,  the  sieves  receive  a  vibratory 
motion  up  and  down,  which  supersedes  the  hog  employed  in  other  paper-making 
machines. 

A  mechanism  to  serve  the  same  purpose  as  the  preceding,  in  which  Mr.  Ibotson's 
plan  of  a  parallel  rod-strainer  is  modified,  was  made  the  subject  of  a  patent  by 
Mr.  Henry  Brewer,  of  Surrey  Place,  Southwark,  in  March,  18S2.  He  constructo 
square  boxes  with  gridiron  bottoms*  and  gives  a  powerful  up-and-down  vibration  in  the 
pulp  tub,  by  levers,'  rotatory  shafts,  and  cranks. 

As  the  contrivance  is  not  deficient  in  ingenuity,  and  may  be  useful,  I  shall  describe  this 
mode  of  adapting  his  improved  strainers  to  a  vat  in  which  paper  is  to  be  made  by  hand 
moulds.  A  hog  (or  churning  rotator)  is  employed  for  the  purpose  of  agitating  the 
pulp  at  the  bottom  of  the  vat,  in  which  the  sieve  is  suspended  from,  a  cr&ok-shstfk,  or 
in  any  other  way,  so  as  to  receive  the  up-and-down  vibratory  motion  for  the  purpose  of 
straining  the  pulp.  The  pulp  may  be  supplied  from  a  chest,  and  passed  through  a  cock 
into  a  trough,  by  which  it  is  conveyed  to  the  strainers. 

A  pipe  from  the  bottom  of  the  vat  leads  into  a  lifter-box,  which  is  designed  to  convey 
thin  pulp  into  the  sieve,  in  order  to  dilute  that  whicb  is  delivered  irom  the  chesL  lliis 
pipe  also  allows  the  small  lumps,  called  rolls,  to  be  re-sifted.  The  pressure  of  the  pulp 
and  water  in  the  vat  forces  the  pulp  up  the  pipe  into  the  lifter-box,  whence  it  is  taken 
by  rotatory  lifters,  and  discharged  into  a  trough,  where  it  runs  down  and  mixes  with 
the  thick  pulp  from  the  chest,  as  before  mentioned.  By  these  means  the  contents  of 
the  vat  are  completely  strained  or  sifted  over  again  in  the  course  of  almost  every 
hour. 

A  patent  was  obtuned  for  a  paper-pulp  strainer  by  Mr.  Joseph  Amies,  of  Looser  in 
the  county  of  Kent,  paper  manidacturer,  who  makes  the  bottoms  of  his  improved 
strainers  with  plates  of  brass  or  other  suitable  metal,  and  forms  the  apertures  for  the  fine 
fibres  of  pulp  to  pass  through,  by  cutting  short  slits  through  such  plates,  taking  care 
that  as  much  metal  is  left  between  the  ends  of  each  short  slit  and  the  next  foUowing 
as  will  properly  brace  or  stifiTen  the  ribs  of  the  strainer ;  and  he  prefers  that  the  end  of 
one  slit  shall  be  nearly  opposite  to  the  middle  of  the  two  slits  next  adjoining  it,  which 
is  commonly  called  blocking  the  joints.  This  is  for  giving  rigidity  to  tlie  bottom  of  the 
strainer,  and  constitutes  the  main  feature  of  his  improvement.  The  bottonu  of  sieves 
previously  constructed  with  long  metallic  rods,  he  considers  to  be  liable  to  lateral 
vibration  in  use,  and  thus  to  have  permitted  knots  and  lumps  to  pass  through  their 
expanded  intervals.  This  objection  is  not  applicable  to  Mr.  Dickinson's  squirrel-cage 
strainer,  of  which  the  ribs  may  be  made  rigid  by  a  suflficient  number  of  transverse  bars ; 
nor  in  fact  is  it  applicable  to  Mr.  Ibotson*s  original  strainer,  as  it  is  admirably  con- 
structed by  Messrs.  Donkin  and  Co.  Each  bar  which  they  make  being  inflexible  by  a 
feathered  rib,  is  rendered  perfectly  straight  in  its  edge  by  grinding  with  emery  upon  a 
flat  disc-wheel  of  block  tin,  and  of  invariable  length,  by  a  most  ingenious  method  of 
turning  each  set  of  bars  in  a  lathe.  The  bars  are  afterwards  adjusted  in  the  metallic 
sieve-frame,  or  chest,  at  any  desired  distance  apart,  from  the  120th  to  the  60th  of  an 
inch,  in  such  a  manner  as  secures  them  from  all  risk  of  derangement  by  the  vibratory 
or  jogging  motion  in  shaking  the  pulpy  fibres  through  the  lineal  intervals  between 
them. 

Mr.  James  Brown,  paper  manufacturer,  of  Esk  mills,  near  Edinburgh,  obtained  a 
patent  in  May,  18S6,  for  a  particular  mode  of  applying  suction  to  the  pasty  web  in 
the  Fourdrinier's  machine.  He  places  a  rectangular  box  transversely  beneath  the  hori- 
iontal  wire  cloth,  without  the  interposition  of  any  perforated  covering,  such  as  bad  I 
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tried  in  the  previously  oonstructed  Yacuum  machines,  and  which  he  considers  to  have 
impeded  their  efficacy  in  condensing  the  pulp  and  extracting  the  water. 

Upon  this  and  all  similar  oontrivanoes  for  making  a  partial  vacuum  under  the  pulpy 
paper  web,  it  may  be  justly  remarked,  that  they  are  more  apt  to  injure  than  improve 
the  texture  of  the  article ;  since  when  the  suction  is  unequally  operative,  it  draws  down  not 
only  the  moisture,  but  many  of  the  vegetable  fibres,  causing  roughnesses,  and  even 
numerous  small  perforations  in  the  paper. 

A  modification  of  Mr.  Dickinson's  cylinder-mould  continuous  paper  machine  was 
made  the  subject  of  a  patent  in  Nov.  1830,  by  Mr.  John  Hall,  jun.,  of  Dartfi>rd,  as 
communicated  to  him  by  a  foreigner  residing  abroad.  The  leading  feature  of  the 
invention  is  a  mode  of  supplying  the  vat  in  which  the  wire  cylinder  is  immersed  with  a 
eopious  flow  of  water,  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  considerable  pressure  upon  the 
external  sur&ee  of  the  cylinder,  and  thereby  causing  the  fibres  of  the  paper  pulp  to 
adhere  to  the  mould. 

There  is  a  semi-cylindrical  trough,  in  which  the  mould  is  inunersed,  and  made  to 
revolve  by  any  convenient  means.  The  pulp  is  transferred  from  the  vat  into  that  vessel 
at  iu  bottom  part.  On  the  side  of  the  drum-mould  opposite  to  the  vat,  there  is  a  cis* 
tern  into  which  a  copious  flow  of  water  Is  delivered,  which  passes  thence  into  the  semi<« 
cylmdrical  trough.  In  the  interior  of  the  cylindrical  mould,  a  bent  or  syphon  tube  is 
introduced,  on  the  horizontal  part  of  which  tube,  inside,  the  mould  revolves.  This 
tube  is  connected  at  the  outside  to  a  pump,  by  which  the  water  is  drawn  from  the  in- 
terior of  the  cylindrieal  mould.  Thus  the  water  in  the  semi-cylindrical  trough,  on  the 
outside  of  the  drum,  is  kept  at  a  considerably  higher  level  than  it  is  witliin ;  uid  con- 
sequently the  pressure  dT  the  water,  as  it  passes  through  the  wire  gauae,  will,  it  is  sup- 
posed, cause  the  fibres  of  the  paper  pulp  to  adhere  to  the  circumference  of  the  mould. 
The  water  which  is  withdrawn  firom  the  interior  of  the  drum  by  the  recurved  tube,  is  con- 
ducted round  into  the  cistern,  where  its  discharge  is  impeded  by  several  vertical  par- 
titions, whieh  make  the  water  flow  in  a  gentle  stream  into  the  semi-cylindrical  mould  vat. 
In  order  to  keep  the  pulp  properly  agitated  in  the  mould  vat,  a  segment  frame,  having 
rails  extended  across  the  vat,  is  moved  to  and  fit) ;  as  the  drum  mould  goes  round,  the 
fibres  of  the  pulp  are  forced  against  its  circumference,  and  as  the  water  passes  through, 
the  fibres  adhere,  forming  the  sheet  of  paper,  which,  on  arriving  at  a  couching  roller 
above,  is  taken  up  as  usual  by  an  endless  felt,  conducted  away  to  the  drying  aj^aratus, 
and  thence  to  the  reel  to  be  wound  up. 

The  patentee  claims  merely  the  application  of  a  pump  to  draw  the  water  from  the 
interior  of  the  mould  drum,  and  to  throw  it  upon  its  external  suHaee. 

A  rag-cutting  and  lacerating  machine  was  patented  by  Mr.  Henry  Davy,  of  Camber- 
well,  in  September,  1833,  being  a  communication  from  a  foreigner  residing  abroad. 
The  machine  consists  of  an  endless  feeding-cloth,  by  which  the  rough  rags  supplied  by 
the  attendants  are  progressively  conducted  forwards  to  a  pair  of  feed-rollers  (see  CorroK, 
spinning),  and  on  passing  through  these  rollers,  the  rags  are  subjected  to  the  operation 
of  rotatory  cutters,  acting  against  a  fixed  or  ledger  blade,  which  cut  and  tear  them  to 
pieces.  Thence  the  rags  pass  down  an  inclined  sieve,  upon  which  they  are  agitated  to 
■eparate  the  dust.  The  cleaned  firagments  are  delivered  on  to  a  horizontal  screen  or 
sorting  table,  to  suffer  examination.  When  picked  here,  they  aro  ready  for  the  pulp- 
engine.  A  distinct  representation  of  this  machine  is  given  in  Newton's  JToumal, 
conjoined  series,  vol.  iv.  pL  ix.  Jiff.  1 . 

Mr.  Jean  Jacques  Jequier  obtuned  a  patent  in  August,  1831,  for  a  mode  of  making 
paper  on  the  continuous  machine  with  wire-marks.  The  proposed  improvement 
consists  merely  in  the  introduction  of  a  felted  pressing  roller,  to  act  upon  the  paper  after 
it  has  been  discharged  frt)m  the  mould,  and  noed  not  therefore  be  particularly  described. 

In  August,  1830,  Mr.  Thomas  Barrett,  paper-maker,  of  St  Mary  Cray,  in  the  county 
of  Kent,  obtained  a  patent  for  an  apparatus  by  which  paper  may  be  manufactured  in  a 
continuous  sheet,  with  the  water-mark  and  maker's  name,  so  as  to  resemble  in  every 
respect  paper  made  by  hand,  in  moulds  the  size  of  each  separate  sheet.  On  Uie  wire 
webt  St  equal  distances  apart,  repetitions  of  the  maker's  name  or  other  device  is  placed, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  paper  when  cut  up  into  single  sheets.  In  manufacturing 
such  paper,  the  ordinary  method  of  winding  upon  a  reel  cannot  be  employed ;  and 
therefore  the  patentee  has  contrived  a  compensating  reel,  whose  diameter  diminishes  at 
each  revolution,  equal  to  the  thickness  of  a  sheet  of  paper.  See  Newton's  Journal, 
C  S.  voL  vii.  p.  285. 

For  Mr.  Lemuel  Wellroan  Wright's  series  of  improvements  in  the  manufiicture  of 
paper,  specified  in  his  patent  of  November,  1834,  I  must  refer  to  the  above  Journal, 
C.  S.,  vol.  viii.  p.  86. 

A  coronuttee  of  the  SoeUiS  cTEnetmroffement,  of  Paris,  made  reseaiches  upon  the  best 
eompoaidon  for  sizbg  paper  in  the  vat,  and  gave  the  following  recipe :  — 
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100  kilogrammes  of  dry  paper  stuff. 
IS  —  starch. 

I  —  rosin,  preytously  dissolved  in  500  grammes 

of  carbonate  of  soda. 
1 8  pails  of  water. 

M.  Braeonnot  proposed  the  following  formula  in  the  23d  volume  of  the  Jtmahg  dt 
Chime  ei  de  rhysique  : — To  100  parts  of  dry  stuff,  properly  diffused  through  water, 
add  a  boiling,  uniform  solution  of  8  parts  of  flour,  with  as  much  caustic  potash  as  will 
render  the  liquor  clear.  Add  to  it  one  part  of  white  soap  previously  dissolved  in  hot 
water.  At  the  same  time  heat  half  a  part  of  rosin  with  the  requbite  quantity  of  weak 
potash  lye  for  dissolving  the  rosin ;  mix  both  solutions  together,  and  pour  into  them 
one  part  of  alum  dissolved  in  a  little  water. 

Those  who  colour  prints,  size  them  previously  with  the  following  composition :  — > 
4  ounces  of  glue,  and  4  ounces  of  white  soap  dissolved  in  3  English  pints  of  hot  water. 
When  the  solution  is  complete,  2  ounces  of  pounded  alum  must  be  added,  and  as  soon  as 
the  composition  u  made  homogeneous  by  stirring,  it  is  ready  for  use.  It  is  applied 
cold  with  a  sponge,  or  rather  with  a  flat  camePs  hair  brush.  Aekermann's  liquor,  as 
analysed  by  Vauquelin,  may  be  made  for  sising  paper  as  follows  :-« 

100  kilogrammes  of  dry  stuff. 
4  —  glue. 

8  —  resinous  soap. 

8  —  alum. 

The  soap  is  made  from  4*8  kilos,  of  pounded  rosin,  and  S*S2  crystals  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  dissolved  in  100  litres  of  water.  It  is  then  boiled  till  the  mixture  becomes  quite 
uniform ;  the  glue  previously  softened  by  12  hours*  maceration  in  oold  water,  is  to  be 
next  added ;  and  when  this  is  totally  dissolved,  the  solution  of  alum  in  hot  water  is 
poured  in.  Three  quarts  of  thu  size  were  introduced  into  the  vat  with  the  stuff,  and 
well  mixed  with  it  The  paper  manu&ctured  with  this  paste  seemed  to  be  of  excellent 
quality,  and  well  sized. 

The  Chinese,  in  manufiu^uring  paper,  sometimes  employ  linen  rags,  as  we  do ;  at  other 
times,  the  fibres  of  the  young  bamboo ;  of  the  mulberry  ;  the  envelope  of  the  silk  -worm 
cocoon ;  also  a  tree»  unknown  to  our  botanists,  which  the  natives  call  ehu  or  ko-chu;  cotton 
down,  and  especially  the  cotton  tree.  The  processes  pursued  in  China  to  make  paper 
with  the  inner  bark  of  their  paper-tree  (^Brousametia  papyri/era),  or  Chinese  mulberry, 
have  been  described  at  great  length  in  the  bulletin  of  the  Soci6t6  d* Encouragement, 
for  1826,  p.  226;  but  they  will  hardly  prove  serviceable  to  a  European  mauu&cturer. 
That  tree  has  been  acclimated  in  France. 

Chinese  paper  is  not  so  well  made  as  the  good  paper  of  Europe ;  it  is  not  so  white, 
it  is  thinner,  and  more  brittle,  but  extremely  soft  and  silky.  The  longitudinal  tenacity 
of  its  filaments,  however,  renders  it  fitter  for  the  engraver  than  our  best  paper.  The  Chi- 
nese, after  triturating,  grinding,  and  boiling  the  bamboo,  set  the  paste  to  ferment  in  a  heap 
covered  with  mats.  Chinese  paper  is  readily  recognised,  because  it  is  smooth  on  one 
side,  and  bears  on  the  other  the  marks  of  the  brush  with  which  it  is  finished,  upon 
smooth  tables,  in  order  to  dry  it  flat.  The  kind  employed  for  engravings  is  in  sheets 
four  feet  long,  and  two  broad.  It  is  made  of  the  bamboo ;  their  myrtle-tree  paper 
would  be  too  strong  for  this  purpo&e. 

Paper,  sizing  of.  Mr.  John  Dickinson  obtained  a  patent,  in  1840,  for  a  mode  of 
sizing  paper  continuously  in  a  vessel  partially  exhausted  of  air,  by  unwinding  a  scroll 
of  dried  paper  from  a  reel,  and  conducting  it  through  heated  size ;  then  after  pressing 
out  the  superfluous  size,  winding  the  paper  on  to  another  reel ;  in  the  course  of  which 
final  progress  it  is  dried  by  steam  heat — Newton*»  Journal,  xxiit.  20. 

Tracing  Paper, 

The  best  paper  of  this  kind,  sometimes  superfiuously  called  vegetable  paper,  is  made 
of  the  refuse  of  the  fiax  mills,  and  prepared  by  the  engine  without  fermentation.  It 
thus  forms  a  semi-transparent  paste,  and  affords  a  transparent  paper.  Bank-note  paper 
is  made  of  the^  same  materials,  but  they  always  undergo  a  bleaching  with  chloride  of 
lime.  Great  nicety  is  required  in  drying  this  kind  of  paper.  For  this  purpose,  each 
sheet  must  be  put  between  two  sheets  of  gray  paper  in  the  press ;  and  this  gray  paper 
must  be  renewed  several  times,  to  prevent  the  bank-note  paper  from  creasing. 

Paper  of  Safety  or  Surety ;  Papier  de  Surete, 
This  subject  has  occupied  the  attention  of  the  French  Academy  for  many  years,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  number  of  frauds  committed  upon  the  stamp  revenue  in  France.     One 
of  the  best  methods  of  making  a  paper  which  would  evince  whether  any  part  of  a 
writing  traced  upon  it  had  been  tampered  with  or  discharged,  is  to  mix  in  the  vat 
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two  kinds  of  pulp,  the  oiie  perfectly  white,  the  other  dyed  of  any  colour  easily  aflTected 
by  chlorine,  acids,  and  alkalis.  The  latter  stuff  being  mingled  with  the  former  in  any 
desired  proportion,  will  furnish  a  material  for  making  a  paper  which  will  contain 
coloured  points  distributed  throughout  all  its  substance,  ready  to  show,  by  the  changes 
they  suffer,  whether  any  chemical  reaction  has  been  employed. 

PAPER-MAKING.  The  construction  of  wire  web  cylinders  for  paper-making 
machines,  and  the  combination  of  two  such  cylinders  in  one  machine,  by  the  use  of  which 
two  distinct  thicknesses  of  paper  pulp  are  obtained,  and  applied  face- wise,  to  form 
one  thick  sheet,  were  made  the  subject  of  a  patent,  under  the  name  of  John  Donkin. 
Two  cylinders  are  so  placed  in  a  vat  that  their  circumferences  are  nearly  in  contact, 
and  by  being  turned  in  opposite  directions,  they  bring  two  sheets  of  paper  pulp  into 
contact,  and  incorporate  them  into  one,  by  what  is  technically  termed  couching. 

An  extensive  patent  for  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  was  granted  to 
Charles  £dward  Amos  in  1840.  These  consist,  first,  in  gradually  lowering  the  roll  of 
the  engine  in  which  the  rags  are  prepared  and  converted  into  pulp ;  secondly,  in  a  mode 
of  regulating  the  supply  of  pulp  to  the  paper-making  machine,  in  order  to  produce  papers 
of  any  required  thickness ;  thirdly,  in  an  improved  sifter  or  strainer  through  which  the 
pulp  is  passed  for  clearing  it  of  knobs  and  lumps ;  fourthly,  in  certain  modications  of 
the  parts  of  the  machine  in  which  the  pulp  is  deposited  and  moulded  into  continuous 
lengths  of  paper ;  fifthly,  in  an  improved  method  of  heating  the  cylinders  of  the  drying 
apparatus  ;  and,  sixthly,  in  improvements  of  the  machhiery  for  cutting  the  paper  into 
sheets  of  any  required  dimensions.  The  details  of  these  ingenious  contrivances,  illus- 
trated with  engravings,  are  given  in  Newton* 9  Journal,  xx.,  p.  153.  C.  S. 

Henry  Crossley  purposes  to  manufacture  paper  from  waste  tan,  and  spent  hops  — 
with  what  success  I  have  not  heard.  Joseph  Hughes  gives  a  higher  finish  to  the 
long  web  of  paper  by  friction  between  two  cylinders,  the  one  of  which  moves  much 
quicker  than  the  other,  both  being  covered  with  felt  or  not,  at  pleasure. 

Mr.  John  Dickinson,  the  eminent  paper  manu&cturer,  obtained  a  patent  in  1840 
for  a  new  mode  of  sizing  paper  continuously,  in  an  air-tight  vessel  (partly  exhausted 
of  air),  by  unwinding  a  scroll  of  dried  paper  from  a  reel,  and  conducting  it  through 
heated  size ;  then,  after  pressing  out  the  superfluous  size,  winding  the  paper  on  to 
another  reel. 

A  longitudinal  section  of  the  apparatus  employed  for  this  purpose  is  represented 
fig,  1044. ;  where  a  is  the  air-tight  vessel ;  6,  the  reel  upon  which  the  paper  to  be  sized 
is  wound ;  whence  it  proceeds  beneath  the  guide-roller  c,  and  through  the  warm  size 
to  another  guide-roller  d.  It  thence  ascends  between  the  press-rolls,  e,  /(by  whose  re- 
volution the  paper  is  drawn  from  the  reel  6),  and  is  wound  upon  the  reel  g,  A  float 
h  is  suspended  from  the  cross-bar  t,  of  the  vessel  a,  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  the 
surface  of  size  exposed  to  evaporation ;  and  beneath  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  is  an 
enclosed  space y,  into  which  steam  or  hot  water  is  introduced  for  maintaining  the  tem- 
perature of  the  size. — Newton't  Journal,  xxiii  SO. 


Messrs.  Charles  Cowan  and  Adam  Ramage,  paper  makers,  patented,  in  1840,  im- 
proved rag  machinery ;  in  which  a  cylindrical  sieve  or  strainer  of  wire  cloth,  of  a 
peculiar  construction,  is  substituted  for  the  ordinary  strainera|,  by  which  the  dirty  water 
is  separated  from  the  pulp.  They  do  not  claim  the  eylindric  form  of  sieve,  but  **  the 
«dding  or  applying,  and  combining  within  the  interior  of  such  drum,  scoops,  or  bucket, 
for  the  purpose  of  elevating  the  water,  which  has  entered  into  it  through  its  wire  circum^ 
ference,  so  that  the  water  when  elevated  may  be  able  to  run  by  its  own  gravity  out  of 
the  hollow  around  the  central  axis  of  the  drum  into  any  suitable  shoot  or  trough,  and 
escape  at  a  level  above  the  surface  of  the  vratcr  and  rags  or  material  contained  in  the 
paper-machine.  ** 

Vou  II.  2  Y 
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Thomas  Barrett  daima,  in  his  patent  of  1841,  **a  mode  of  drying  paper  by  applying 
streams  of  air  to  its  two  surfaces,  as  it  passes  oyer  the  steam  cylinders,  whether  in  the 
state  of  engine  size  or  waterleaf,  or  after  siting ;  as  also,  the  application  of  currents  of 
air  to  the  surfoces  of  paper,  after  sising,  in  order  to  cool  the  sise ;  as  the  paper  is  pass- 
ing to  the  drying  cylinders." 

The  improvement  in  paper  making,  for  which  T.  V/,  Wrigley,  of  Bridge  Hall 
Mills,   Bury,  obtained  a  patent  in  1843,  relate  to  the  rag  engine  j^jf,  1045,  46,  47, 


1048.  Fig.  1045.  is  a  side  eleration ;  fp,  1046.  a  transverse  section,  taken  lengthwise 
through  nearly  its  middle ;  /y.  1047^  a  plan  view  of  the  apparatus  deUcbed  upon  a 
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larger  scale;  and  ^^.1048  is  an  elevation.  The  vessel  in  which  the  rags  are  placed  is 
shown  at  a  a,  and  in  about  the  centre  of  this  vessel  the  beating  or  triturating  roll,  b  b, 
is  placed:  it  is  surrounded  with  the  blades  or  roll  bars  e  c,  fig,  1046.  The  roll  is 
mounted  upon  a  shaft,  d  d,  one  end  of  which  is  placed  in  a  pedestal  or  bearing  on  the 
further  side  of  the  chamber  a,  and  the  other  in  a  bearing  upon  the  arm  or  lever  e  e\ 
fig.KAS^xrhich  is  supported  by  its  fulcrum,  at  the  end  e*,  in  one  of  the  standards, /y; 
and  at  the  other  end  by  a  pin  filed  in  the  connecting  rod»  g  g.  At  the  upper  end  of 
this  connecting  rod  there  is  a  croas<piece,  or  head  A,  having  turned  pivots  at  each  end, 
upon  which  are  placed  small  rollers,  1 1,  resting  upon  a  horizontal  cam  k  A,  which  is 
nuuie  to  revolve.  This  cam  A  A,  by  means  of  its  gearing,  causes  the  roH  h  first  of  all 
to  wash  the  rags  a  short  time,  then  to  be  lowered  at  whatever  rate  b  desired  for  break- 
ing the  fibres ;  to  be  maintained  at  the  lo\r«8t  point  for  the  required  number  of  revolu- 
tions for  beating ;  and  to  be  raised  and  retained,  as  required,  for  the  final  purixwe  of 
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elearing  the  pulp.  The  upper  or  working  edge  of  this  <^m  is  to  be  shtped  exactlj 
aocording  to  the  action  required  by  the  engine  roll;  as,  for  instanoe,  suppose  the 
previous  operation  of  washing  to  be  completed,  and  the  time  required  for  the  operation 
of  the  rag  machine  to  be  three  hours,  one  of  which  is  required  for  lowering  the  roll, 
that,  or  the  first  divbion  of  the  working  surface  of  the  cam,  k  A,  must  be  so  sloped  or 
inclined,  that,  according  to  the  speed  at  which  it  is  driven,  the  rollers  upon  the  cross* 
head  shall  be  exactly  that  portion  of  the  time  descending  the  incline  upon  the  cam, 
and  consequently  lowering  the  roll  upon  the  plates  ihjlg.  1046.;  and  if  the  second  hour 
shall  be  required  for  the  roll  to  beat  up  the  rags,  the  roll  revolving  all  the  time  in 
contact  with  the  plates,  the  second  division  of  the  cam,  k  k,  must  ba  so  shaped  (that 
is  made  level),  that  the  roll  shall  be  allowed  to  remain,  during  that  period,  at  its  lowest 
point ;  and  if  the  third  portion  of  the  time,  or  an  hour,  be  required  for  raising  the  roll 
again,  either  gradually  or  interruptedly,  then  the  third  division  of  the  cam,  A,  must  be 
suitably  shaped  or  inclined,  so  as  to  cause  the  cross-head  to  lift  the  roll  during  such 
interval  or  space  of  time ;  the  particular  shape  of  the  inclined  portions  of  the  cam 
depending  on  the  manner  in  which  the  manufacturer  may  wish  the  roll  to  approach  to 
or  recede  from  the  bottom  plates,  during  its  descent  and  ascent  respectively. 

Its  mode  of  connection  and  operation  in  the  rag  engine  is  as  follows :  supposing  that 
the  rags  intended  to  be  beaten  up  are  placed  in  the  vessel  a,  y?^.  1046.,  and  motion  is 
communicated,  from  a  steam-engine,  or  other  power,  to  the  farther  end  of  the  shaft  d, 
the  roU,  b,  will  thus  be  caused  to  revolve,  and  the  rags  washed,  broken,  and  beaten  up, 
as  they  proceed  from  the  front  weir,  m,  over  the  bottom  plates  »,  and  again  round  by 
the  back  weir  o.  There  is  a  small  pulley  />,  upon  the  near  end  of  tlie  shaft  d,  round 
which  a  band  q  passes,  and  also  round  another  pulley  r,  upon  the  cross  shaft  « ;  upon 
this  shaft  is  a  worm  f,  gearing  into  a  worm-wheel  «,  fixed  upon  another  shaft  e,  below  - 
upon  the  reverse  end  of  which  is  a  pinion  w,  gearing  into  a  spur-wheel  x,  upon  the  end 
of  a  shaft  y ;  and  upon  the  centre  of  this  shaft  y,  there  is  another  worm  z,  gearing 
into  a  horizontal  worm-wheel  1,  upon  which  the  cam  k  k\s  fixed.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen,  that  the  requisite  slow  motion  is  communicated  to  the  cam,  which  may  be  made 
to  perform  half  a  revolution  in  three  hours ;  or  it  will  be  evident  that  half  a  revolution 
of  the  cam  k  k,  may  be  performed  in  any  other  time,  according  to  the  calculation  of  the 
gearing  employed.  Tlie  shaft  may  also  be  driven  by  hand,  so  as  to  give  the  required 
motion  to  the  cam.  Supposbg,  now,  at  the  begmning  of  the  operation,  the  cross-head 
bearing  the  lever  and  roll,  to  be  at  the  highest  point  upon  the  cam,  A  ifc,  as  its  revolu* 
tion  commences,  the  roll  will  revolve  for  a  short  time  on  the  level  surface  of  the  cam, 
and  will  then  be  lowered  until  the  cam,  k  k,  has  arrived  at  that  point  which  governs  the 
time  that  the  roll  renuiins  at  the  lowest  point,  for  the  purpose  of  beating  the  rags  into 
pulp,  and  as  the  cam,  k  k,  continues  to  revolve,  and  thus  brings  the  opposite  slope  upon 
the  third  portion  of  its  working  surface  into  action  upon  the  cross  head,  the  roll  will  be 
raised,  in  order  to  clear  the  pulp  from  knots  and  other  imperfections,  and  thus  complete 
the  operation  of  the  engine.  In  order  to  raise  the  cross  head  and  roll  to  the  height 
from  which  it  descended  without  loss  of  time,  er  to  lift  the  cross  head  entirely  from  off 
the  cam  when  requisite,  a  lever  2,  or  other  suitable  contrivance  may  be  attached  to  the 
apparatus,  also  a  shaft  may  be  -passed  across  the  rag-engine,  and  both  ends  of  the  roll 
may  be  raised  instead  of  one  only,  as  above  described. 

The  patentee  does  not  claim  as  his"  invention  the  lowering-  and  raising  the  roll  of 
the  rag  engine,  nor  the  lowering  of  it  by  mechanism,  as  this  was  effected  in  Mr.  Amos*s 
patent  of  1840;  but  he  claims  the  above  peculiar  apparatus  for  this  purpose. —  New* 
tori's  Journal,  zxiii.  254.  C.  S. 


Quantity  of  Paper  charged  with  Duties  of  Excise,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in 

1834. 

1835. 

1836. 

First  Class    -         - 

Second  Class           ... 

Pasteboard,  millboard,  &c 

Stained          .... 

lbs. 
54,053,721 
16,552,168 

49,392 

wofdtt 
8,749,144 

tbs, 
56,179,555 
17,863,095 

49.772 

pardi. 
8,247,931 

On, 

66,202,689 

15,906,258 

86,340 

pardt. 

8,032,577 

Amount  of  duty,  first  class 

-«              second  class  • 

—  pasteboard,&c. 

—  stained 

€          «.    d, 

675,671    10  0 

103,451     0  0 

54,689     0  0 

63,795  16  0 

£            9.    d. 

702,244     9  0 

111,644     0  0 

54.548  15  0 

60,141     0  0 

£            9.    d. 

651,699     0  0 
99,414     0  0 
39,557     0  0 
22,112     0  0 
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The  late  reduction  of  the  duty,  firom  Sd.  to  l^i,  per  lb.,  upon  paper  of  the  first  class, 
vis.,  on  all  descriptions  of  it,  except  that  made  out  of  tarred  ropes  only,  has  been  already 
attended  with  considerable  benefit  to  the  manufacture,  and  would  have  acted  with  much 
greater  eflTect,  but  for  the  American  crisis.  Tlie  gross  amount  of  the  paper  duty  in  the 
year  ending  5th  January,  1836,  was  831,0572.,  and  in  the  year  ending  5th  January, 
1838,  it  was  554,497^;  instead  of  being  little  more  than  one  hal^  as  might  have 
been  the  case  from  the  reduction  of  the  duty,  which  only  came  into  full  operation  in 
the  year  1837.  The  gross  revenue  in  1841  was,  633,5202.,  the  nett,  583,6472.,  in  1844, 
709,3202.  gross,  609,9062.  nett;  in  1847,  810,9442.,  gross,  762,1722.  nett;  in  1850, 
915,1212.,  gross,  852,9662.  nett.  Paper  of  all  kinds  charged  with  duty  in  1850, 
925,520^  At  the  same  time  that  the  tax  on  common  paper  was  reduced,  that  upon 
stained  paper  was  repealed  altogether.  The  efllect  of  the  diminution  consequently 
made  in  the  price  of  psper-hangings,  has  been  so  great  as  nearly  to  double  the  con- 
sumption of  the  country,  while  the  manufacture  appears  to  be  still  rapidly  on  the 
increase. 

Declared  Value  of  Stationery  and  Printed  Books  exported  in 


Yean. 

Stationery. 

Printed  Books. 

Toul. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1827 

195,110 

107,199 

302,309 

1828 

208,532 

102,874 

311,406 

1829 

190,652 

109,878 

300,530 

1830 

171,848 

95,874 

267,722 

1831 

179,216 

101,110 

280.326 

1832 

177,718 

93,038 

270.756 

1833 

211,518 

124,535 

336,053 

1834 

211,459 

122,595 

334,054 

1835 

259,105 

148,318 

407,423 

1836 

301,121 

178,945 

480,066 

Till  the  paper  trade  shall  escape  entirely  from  the  clutches  of  its  ancient  dry-nurse, 
the  excise,  neither  it  nor  the  book  trade  can  acquire  the  same  ascendency  in  exportation 
which  all  other  articles  of  British  manufactures  have  over  the  French. 

The  Value  of  Stationery  exported  in  France,  from  1833,  was. 


Cartons  lustr^  (polished  pasteboards  for  the  cloth  manufiusture) 
Cartons  en  feuilles  (pasteboard  in  sheets)        •  «  • 

Cartons  moulds  (papier-machd,  .  •  •  • 

Cartons  coupes  et  assembles  *  .  •  « 

Wrapping  paper        ...«•« 
Whire  paper,  and  rayd  (ruled)  pour  musique 
Coloured  paper  in  reams        •  *  «  •  « 

Stained  paper  (paper  hangings)  in  rouleatuc    •  •  « 

Silk  paper     «  •  •  •  •  ^  «• 


18,992  francs 

6,352  — 

215,376  — 

54,184  — 

178,544  — 

2,903,075  — 

58,541  — 

1,885,387  ^ 

3,240  — 


Total  (B:e208,000)  5,323,621  francs. 

Mr.  John  Dickinaon*s  invention  for  sising  paper,  continuously,  in  an  air-tight  vessel, 
(partially  exhausted  of  air,)  by  unwinding  a  scroll  of  dried  paper  from  a  reel,  and  con- 
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ducting  it  through  heated  size ;  then,  afler  presshig  out  the  superfluous  size,  winding 
the  paper  on  to  another  reel. 

A  longitudinal  section  of  the  apparatus  employed  for  this  purpose,  is  represented 
in  ^^'1049.  a,  is  the  air-tight  vessel ;  6,  the  reel  upon  wliich  the  paper  to  be  sized  ia 
wound,  from  whence  it  proceeds  beneaih  the  guide>roller  e,  and  through  the  heated 
size,  to  another  guide-roller  d;  it  then  ascends  between  the  press-rolls  e,f,  (by  the  re- 
Tolution  of  which  the  paper  is  drawn  from  the  reel  6,  (and  is  wound  upon  the  reel  g). 
A  float  A,  is  suspended  from  the  cross-bar  t,  of  the  Teasel  a,  for  the  purpose  of  diminish- 
ing the  sur&ce  of  size  exposed  to  evaporation ;  and  beneath  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  is 
an  enclosed  space  j,  into  which  steam  or  hot  water  is  introduced,  for  raising  the  tem- 
perature of  the  size. 

Water-marki. — In  the  manufacture  of  all  hand-made  papers,  for  the  purpose  of 
writing  or  printing  upon,  and  of  much  nuwhine-made  paper,  for  the  like  purposes,  it  is 
the  practice  to  form  therein  a  device,  name,  and  date,  or  some  of  them,  known  as  the 
water-mark.  These  marks  are  produced  by  attaching  to  the  surface  of  the  mould  or 
dandy  roller,  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  (usually  by  sewing  with  flqe  wire), 
cylindrical  and  sometimes  flattened  wire,  previously  formed  into  the  designs  or  marks 
intended  to  be  produced  in  the  paper ;  which  designs  or  marks,  thus  attached  to  and 
lying  above  the  general  surface  of  the  mould,  occupy  a  space  thereon,  which  if  they 
bad  been  absent,  would  have  been  charged  with  pulp,  and  thereby  cause  the  sheet  of 
paper  in  progress  of  manufacture  to  be  thinner  at  the  particular  parts  of  the  mould 
where  the  marks  or  designs  are  attached,  by  the  thickness  of  the  wire  used  in  the  same 
marks  or  designs ;  and  the  same  apparent  effect  is  indeed  produced  upon  the  sheet  of 
paper  in  progress  of  manufiicture  as  is  produced  by  an  ordinary  die  on  any  substance 
it  may  be  caused  to  act  upon, — with  this  difference,  however,  that  on  the  sheet  of  paper 
the  impression  is  the  sunken  one. 

It  is  obvious,  from  the  use  of  cylindrical  wire,  or  flattened  wire,  having  its  sides 
parallel  with  each  other,  that  the  mark  ultimately  produced  will  be  formed  of  a  number 
of  lines  of  equal  breadth ;  unless,  indeed,  in  the  same  figure,  wires  of  different  gauges, 
thicknesses,  or  breadths,  be  employed ;  and  even  in  the  latter  case  (which,  indeed,  in 
practice,  it  is  believed  seldom  occurs),  the  transition  from  the  different  gauges  would  be 
abrupt  and  ill  adapted  to  the  proposed  end.  Also  in  forming  designs  of  intricacy  witli 
wire,  a  frequent  crossing  of  it  is  necessary  ;  by  which  means,  at  the  points  of  crossing, 
the  nuirk  will  necessarily  be  the  thickness  of  two  wires,  and,  consequently,  the  water- 
mark on  the  sheet  of  paper  will  be  stronger  at  tliose  points ;  or,  if  to  avoid  the  crossing 
the  wire  be  cut,  so  that  an  end  might  abut  against  the  length  of  the  wire  in  an  intricate 
design,  the  pieces  of  wire  would  be  so  short  and  so  numerous  as  to  render  the  sewing  or 
iasteuing  of  them  to  the  mould  exceedingly  difficult  and  of  great  expense,  and,  in  some 
cases,  wholly  impracticable.  With  respect  to  the  imitation  of  hand-writing,  or  the  in- 
troduction of  fac-simile  autographs  as  water-marks,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe, 
that  the  observations  before  made,  in  relation  to  general  designs,  will  apply  with 
greater  force  to  them;  and  that,  at  the  best,  they  would  he  very  imperfect,  and  in 
many  cases,  could  not  be  effected  at  all.  The  remarks  made,  with  reference  to  the 
water-marking  upon  moulds,  is  equally  applicable  to  dandy  rollers. 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  remedy  the  defects  before  pointed  out,  and  to  produce 
a  simple  mark,  or  one  of  the  highest  ornamental  character  or  intricacy ;  the  lines  of 
which  may  vary  from  a  thin  line  or  faint  shade  to  one  of  a  greater  depth  of  tone  or 
breadth  ;  or,  on  the  contrary,  from  a  depth  of  shade  to  a  fliinter  one ;  and  also  to  afford 
facility  for  introducing  water-marks  of  the  greatest  intricacy,  without  the  inconvenience 
or  expense,  before  alluded  to,  of  crossing  the  wire,  and  thus  rendering  some  parts 
thicker  than  the  main  body  of  the  mark,  or  cutting  the  wire  into  innumerable  small 
pieces. 

These  effects  are  attained  by  the  following  means,  whereby  also  the  patentee  is 
enabled  to  produce  fac-similes  of  ordinary  hand- writing  and  of  autograph  signatures : — 
A  plate  of  brass,  copper,  or  other  metal,  being  provided,  of  the  requisite  substance  to 
produce  the  depth  of  water-mark  impression  in  the  pulp  (which  substance  must  be 
determined  according  to  the  required  weight  or  thickness  of  the  paper) — to  one  side  of 
this  plate  is  to  be  atUched,  by  glue  or  other  suitable  means,  a  piece  of  card-board  dr 
veneer  of  wood,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  it  rigidity  and  support ;  and  the  design  to  be 
produced  in  the  pulp  as  a  water -mark,  having  been  drawn  on  paper,  is  then  to  bb 
affixed,  by  glue  or  other  suitable  means,  to  the  other  surface  of  the  plate.  If  the  sheets 
of  paper  to  be  manufactured  are  not  required  to  be  very  heavy,  the  plate  may  be  thin ; 
and  two  thin  plates  of  metal  may  be  attached  together,  and  be  operated  upon  at  one 
time.  In  this  case,  the  paper,  with  the  draught  of  the  design,  may  be  affixed  to  the 
outer  surface  of  one  of  a  pair  of  plates,  previously  attached  together  by  glue,  or  other 
matter,  having  a  piece  of  card-board  or  veneer  of  wood  between  them,  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  the  two  thicknesses  of  metal  in  contact,  and  for  giving  them  rigidity.     The 
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plate,  supported  as  stated,  or  the  pair  of  plates,  cooneeted  as  dcMribed,  is  or  are  tbea  to 
be  pierced  or  perforated  round  the  outlines  of  the  device  by  a  saw,  adapted  to  the 
purpose  (after  the  method  of  cutting  buhl  work),  according  to  the  pattern  or  design 
drawn  as  before  mentioned.  The  plate  or  plates  having  been  so  pierced,  perforated,  or 
eut  to  the  figure  of  the  device,  those  portions  of  the  metal  intended  to  form  the  device 
or  water-mark  are  then  to  be  disengaged  from  the  parts  of  the  plate  or  plates  not  re- 
quired :  which  having  been  done,  the  drawn  paper  device,  card-board,  or  veneer,  must 
be  removed ;  and  if  two  plates  of  metal  have  been  cut  at  one  operation,  they  are  to  be 
separated  from  each  other :  this  separation,  as  well  as  the  removal  of  the  drawn  paper 
device,  card-board,  or  veneer,  can  be  effected  by  soaking  in  hot  water  or  other  suiuble 
means.  The  designs  or  patterns, thus  produced,  are  now  to  be  attached  to  the  sur&ce 
of  the  mould  or  dandy-roller  employed  by  the  paper,  maker:  which  may  be  done  either 
by  sewing  with  wire,  as  in  the  ordinary  method  of  attaching  water-marks  to  moulds  or 
dandy-roUers,  or  by  solder. 

In  cases  where  a  high  finish  to  the  water-mark  or  dedgn  is  required  or  desirable,  the 
edges,  and  such  other  parts  of  the  metal  as  may  be  desired,  should  be  chamfered  off; 
rounded,  or  cut  down.  In  order  to  do  this,  the  metal  devices  or  parts  of  the  plate  oi 
plates  are  to  be  affixed,  by  some  sufficient  means,  to  a  rigid  block,  to  hold  tbem  whilst 
operating  upon :  the  metliod  which  the  patentee  has  adopted,  is  to  glue  the  cut  metal 
device  to  a  flat  slab  of  marble,  somewhat  larger  than  the  device ;  and  this  admits  of  its 
being  readily  removed  by  soaking  in  hot  water,  after  the  operation,  next  described,  has 
been  performed.  The  pattern  or  metal  device  being  thus  affixed,  the  upper  sur&ee 
thereof  is  then  to  be  dressed  by  cutting  or  filing  at  the  parts  where  it  may  be  necessary, 
to  improve  the  effect  of  the  pattern ;  and  the  edges  which  have  been  left  sharp  by  the 
saw  can  be  removed  or  rounded  by  the  soorper  or  engraver's  tool,  and  then  finished  off 
by  stoning  or  other  suitable  means.  Tlie  above  method  of  finishing  the  marks  or 
designs  applies  only  where  the  device  Is  to  be  sewn  on  to  the  mould  or  dandy-roller  with 
wire;  but  when  solder  is  used,  the  metal  device  may — after  having  been  cut,  as  be- 
fore mentioned,  and  cleared  from  the  other  parts  of  the  eut  plate,  card-board,  or  veneer 
— be  at  once  aiSxed  by  solder  to  the  mould  or  dandy-roller;  and  the  dressing  may  be 
then  effected  by  the  scorper  or  enerayer's  tool,  and  the  subsequent  operation  of  stoning 
be  performed,  as  before  mentione£ 

The  patentee,  Mr.  R.  O.  Bancks,  claims  as  his  improvement  or  improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  paper,  the  adaptation  of  marks  or  devices,  pierced  or  cut  from  plates  of 
metal,  or  other  suitable  substance,  by  saws  or  other  instruments,  as  described,  to  the 
moulds  or  dandy-rollers  used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
water-marks  therein. 

Messrs.  Amos  and  CUre  have  obtained  a  patent  for  employing  in  place  of  the 
upper  couch  roll  (for  working  against  the  upper  sur&ce  of  the  paper),  a  hollow 
roll,  perforated  on  its  sur&ce,  having  a  section  box  within  it,  act^  upon  by  an  air 
pump,  whereby  the  deposition  of  colouring  matter  is  rendered  equal  on  both  sides  of 
tiie  paper,  instead  of  being  greater  on  the  lower  side,  by  the  natural  subsidence  of 
the  colouring  matter  from  the  water.  They  have  also  specified  an  improved  knotter 
or  pulp  strainer,  and  various  other  improvements  on  the  ordinary  paper  machines.  — 
See  Newton* 9  Journal,  xxxvii.  7. 

PAP£R  PULP-METER.  Patented  by  Charles  Cowan,  Valley-field,  near  Edin- 
burgh. The  object  of  this  apparatus  is  to  measure  out  a  uniform  and  exact  supply  of 
pulp  to  the  paper  machine,  according  to  any  width  and  thickness  of  the  web  of  paper  which 
it  may  be  desired  to  make.  The  pulp  after  having  been  prepared  in  the  engines,  and 
mixed  in  ascertained  proportions  of  raw  materials  and  water,  is  kept  in  the  pulp  or 
stuff  chest.  The  cup  of  the  pulp-meter  which  is  driven  in  connection  with  the  paper 
machine  b  made  to  dip  into  a  box,  which  by  means  of  a  ball-cock  or  valve  is  always 
kept  full  of  pulp  firom  the  pulp-chest  and  lifts,  and  delivers  the  requisite  quantity  of 
pulp  to  make  the  width  and  thickness  of  the  web  required.  This  is  done  by  means  of 
the  slide  upon  the  cup,  which  can  be  set  even  while  the  apparatus  is  in  motion,  so  as  to 
deliver  the  number  of  cubical  inches  of  pulp  at  each  dip  required  for  the  particular 
•  paper  to  be  made,  which  can  be  ascertained  by  a  very  simple  calculation.  In  this  way 
uniformity  of  thickness  in  every  sheet  of  the  paper  manufactured  is  readily  obtained. 

PAPER  AND  PRINTING.  ^ExiubUion,)  Paper  of  every  description,  printing 
and  bookbindings  with  the  miscellaneous  articles  connected  with  correspondence,  and 
useful  and  ornamental  stationery,  form  the  subject  of  the  present  class.  The  manufac- 
ture of  these  articles,  ministering  not  to  the  personal  or  domestic  wants  of  mankind,  so 
.  much  as  to  their  intellectual  requirements,  is  one  the  annual  increase  of  which  is  coextensive 
with  the  diffusion  of  knowledge.  And  it  may  be  truly  said,  that,  morally  and  intellec- 
tually considered,  the  present  class  relates  to  a  species  of  industry  exercising  indirectly  a 
more  extensive  influence  over  social  economy  than  any  of  those  into  which  the  exhibition 
has  been  subdivided.     Books,  it  has  been  said,  carry  the  productions  of  tlie  human  mind 
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6ver  the  whole  world,  and  may  be  truly  called  the  raw  materials  of  every  kind  of  science 
and  art  and  of  all  social  improvement  The  sub-classes  are  as  follows  : —  A.  paper,  in 
the  raw  state  as  it  leaves  the  mill,  such  as  brown  paper,  millboards,  printing,  writing, 
and  drawing  papers,  &c. ;  B.  articles  of  stationery,  as  envelopes,  lace  papers,iancy  papers, 
ornamental  and  glaaed  papers,  sealing  wax,  waifers,  inks  of  all  kinds,  &c. ;  C.  paste- 
boards, cards,  &c.  ;  D.  paper  and  sealeboard  boxes,  cartonnerie,  &c. ;  £.  printing,  not 
including  printing  as  a  fine  art,  and  printing  inks  and  varnishes ;  bookbinding  in  cloth, 
velvet,  vellum,  &e.  ;  lancy  books,  portfolios,  desks,  &c. 

The  localities  from  whence  the  articles  exhibited  haye  been  sent  are  much  less 
restricted  than  in  preceding  classes.  Many  of  the  exhibitors  appear  in  the  capacity  of 
producers  of  small  articles  for  fancy  purposes ;  and  as  these  are  obviously  capable  of 
being  made  at  home,  requiring  taste  and  minute  skill  rather  than  mechanical  power  for 
their  manufiu^ure,  the  places  from  which  they  have  been  forwarded  for  exhibition  have 
not  the  special  interest  attaching  to  great  producing  towns  or  cities,  where  thousands  of 
mechanics  and  operatives  are  all  occupied  in  one  department  of  manufacture.  From 
the  metropolis,  however,  where  a  large  demand  for  such  articles  exist,  the  great  pro- 
portion of  them  are  derived.  London  also  represents  most  largely  the  enormous 
printing  resources  of  this  country.  But  of  these,  as  specimens  only  of  single  works 
can  appear,  but  a  faint  idea  can  be  gained  from  the  examples  exhibited.  In  one  of  the 
greatest  establishments  of  the  metropolis,  twenty  machines  are  constantly  occupied,  each 
of  which  is  capable  of  throwing  off  from  S,OCX)  to  4, OCX)  impressions  per  hour,  and  in 
addition  a  large  number  of  printing  machines  for  fine  work  are  employed.  These  great 
printing  establishments  resemble  very  closely  the  large  manufactories  of  other  districts, 
only  their  organisation  differs  with  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  manufacture,  if  th« 
mechanical  production  of  printed  books  may  be  eo  termed. 

Paper,  more  legitimately  reckoned  among  manuftctures  than  printing,  has  a  certain 
iiqiitation  to  districts  for  particular  kinds.  Considerably  more  is  made  in  England  than 
in  Scotland  or  Ireland.  Kent  is  celebrated  for  its  fine  writing  and  drawing  papers. 
From  Lancashire,  Berkshire,  Hertford,  and  Derbyshire,  papers  of  various  kinds  are 
supplied.  The  quantity  of  paper  annually  manufiictured  in  England  two  years  ago 
amounted  to  132,132,657  lbs.;  in  1834,  it  was  a  little  more  than  half  that  quantit5: 
In  1839  it  was  estimated  that  the  quantity  used,  if  equally  divided  among  the  popular 
tion,  would  have  been  about  three  pounds  and  three  quarters  for  each  individual. 

A  variety  of  mechanical  improvements,  both  in  the  production  of  paper  and  in  that  of 
printed  books,  has  been  introduced  of  late.  In  the  manufacture  of  paper,  the  substitu- 
tion of  machine  for  hand  labour,  has  been  attended  with  the  most  momentous  results. 
In  1801,  the  price  of  a  ream  of  paper  of  a  particular  description  was  S6«. ;  in  1843  the 
same  paper  could  be  purchased  for  rather  less  than  half  this  sum.  In  1721  it  is  esta- 
mated  that  300,000  reams  of  paper  were  annually  produced  in  Great  Britain.  In  1841 
97,105,550  lbs.,  were  made  in  the  United  Kingdom :  the  total  annual  value  is  at  present 
not  far  short  of  two  millions  sterling.  Much  of  the  increase  thus  exhibited  is  due  to  the 
introduction  of  mechanical  power ;  but  the  fiscal  regulations  upon  this  branch  of  industry; 
which  were  formerly  extremely  oppressive,  having  been  removed  to  some  extent, 
another  cause  of  increased  production  and  consumption  is  thus  superadded.  Paper  may; 
however,  be  likewise  regarded  as  a  chemical  product,  as  it  is  certain  that  a  large  amount 
of  chemical  knowledge  has  been  successfully  combined  with  mechanical  skill  in  its  pre- 
paration. 

By  the  co-operative  forces  of  chemical  processes  and  mechanical  instruments,  the 
most  refuse  matter  becomes  converted  into  a  white  and  pure  material.  As  an  evidence 
of  the  enormous  length  of  paper  produced  by  mechanical  power  two  great  rolls  are 
exhibited  ;  one  is  750  yards  long,  the  other  2,500  yards  in  length. 

The  application  of  improved  machinery  to  printing  is  also  of  recent  date,  and  has 
been  attended  with  results  of  great  moment.  Progress  is  still  made  in  this  direction : 
an  entirely  new  principle  in  printing  (the  vertical)  has  been  introduced,  the  application 
of  which  for  the  rapid  multiplication  of  newspapers  is  extending.  By  this  arrangement 
(the  yertical),  the  power  of  production  is  only  limited  by  the  size  of  the  machine. 

Among  many  interesting  specimens  of  typography,  those  which  exhibit  the  produc- 
tion of  books  in  other  tongues,  by  type  cast  in  England,  will  attract  notice.  The 
Holy  Scriptures  are  exhibited  in  one  hundred  and  fifty  different  languages, — a  noble 
evidence  of  the  highest  application  of  industry  to  the  enlightenment  and  welfare  of 
mankind.     Beautiful  specimens  of  the  bookbinder's  art  are  likewise  shown. 

An  envelope-folding  machine,  placed  at  the  side  of  the  Main  Avenue,  is  a  striking 
instance  of  the  suoces^l  application  of  mechanical  movements  to  the  performance  of 
the  most  delicate  and  complicated  actions.  By  thb  machine,  the  movementa  of  tlie 
hand  of  the  folder  are  not  only  exactly  imitated,  but  the  result  is  more  accurate  and 
certain,  and  the  power  of  production  is  very  largely  increased. 
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The  peeulUr  intemt  whieh  attaches  to  the  objects  in  this  class,  as  the  most  poirerfiit 
agents  in  the  social  and  intellectual  improrement  of  man,  cannot  fail  to  be  awakened  by 
the  most  casual  inspection.  Papers,  printing,  and  bookbinding,  are,  however,  only  thr 
raw  material,  the  application  and  reproduction  of  which  is  dependent  upon  the  powers 
of  the  mind,  not  on  those  of  matter. 

10.  Fisker,  Jabez  Henry,  Nna  North  Road,  ffortoH,  Invemior.  —  Specimen  of  a  bank- 
note for  the  prevention  of  forgery,  printed  in  a  chemical  wateroolour,  (ram  a  steeUplato 
engraving,  the  process  producing  two  colours  at  one  operation ;  the  lettering  in  blacky 
and  the  ornamental  background  in  a  neutral  tint.  Any  signature  upon  this  note 
cannot  be  erased  without  changing  the  colour.  The  letterpress  on  the  note  cannot  bo 
transferred  or  copied,  and  is  printed  on  a  prepared  paper. 

23.  Kirhy,  Joim,  103  CarnwaU  Road,  Lambeth,  Prodneer.  —  Specimens  of  split  paper 
and  improved  method  of  mounting  woodcuts,  for  illustrating  books,  framing,  and  other 
purposes,  and  for  their  better  preservation. 

The  method  of  splitting  paper  of  the  thinnest  teiture  is  extremely  simple.  Two 
pieces  of  calico  are  firmly  cemented  on  the  sides  of  the  paper  and  dried.  By  a  gentle 
pull  on  each  side,  the  paper  splits  into  halves,  one  of  which  adheres  to  the  calico  on  one 
fide,  and  the  other  to  its  opposite,  the  adhesion  between  the  paper  and  the  calico  being 
greater  than  that  of  the  surfaces  of  the  paper  to  each  other.  The  split  portions  may 
then  be  removed  by  damping,  and  so  loosening  the  paste  between  the  calico  and  paper. 
A  bank-note,  although  of  extremely  thin  texture,  can  in  this  way  be  separated  into 
two  halves,  on  one  of  which  remains  thftampression  of  the  plate,  while  the  other  is 
blank.  ^^ 

In  the  interesting  collection  of  paper  in  the  Exhibition  from  various  paper  mills, 
there  are  groups  whose  degrees  of  excellence  must  be  ^stlniated  by  very  different 
standards ;  as,  for  instonce,  the  brown  wrapping  and  the  line  hanu«Qnade  drawing  papers, 
the  sugar  and  the  fine  printing  papers,  the  bibulous  plate-paper  for  engravers'  use  and 
the  hard  sized  writing  papers^  Collectively,  it  exhibits  at  one  view  the  vaii^us  qualities 
which  are  sought  for  by  English  consumers,  and  which  in  many  respects  lliffer  from 
those  required  by  our  Continental  neighbours;  as  an  example,  may  be  qOOted  the 
substantial  English  writing-papers  and  the  thin  post  papers  of  France  and  B^ium, 
whose  different  qualities  arise  from  the  difference  of  postal  regulations  in  those  coui^tries. 

The  system  of  producing  paper  in  continuous  lengths  by  machinery  was  first  iiXtro« 
duced  by  Messrs.  Fourdrinier  into  this  country,  they  having  purcliased  the  patent  rj^ht 
of  Mr.  Gamble,  who  in  1804,  obtained  permission  iirom  the  French  government  to  bri^g 
to  England  a  model  of  a  machine  invented  in  1799  by  Louu  Robert,  who  was  thoV 
employed  in  the  paper  works  of  Essonne.     I1iis  machine  of  Mr.  Robert  was  essential  1^ 
imperfect,  but  it  was  brought  to  a  state  of  perfeotion  for  Messrs.  Fourdrinier  by  the  \ 
ingenuity  of  Mr.  Bryan  Donkin :  upon  this  has  been  founded  the  various  descriptions  \ 
of  paper-making  machines  which  have  since  that  time  been  introduced.     They  consist    * 
essentially  of  contrivances  by  which  the  paper  pulp  is  made  to  flow  on  the  surfoce  of 
an  endless  wire  web ;  a  rapid  up  and  down  motion  being  given  to  it  for  the  purpose  of 
baking  the  water  out  of  the  pulp,  and  thus  producing  a  complete  interweaving  of  the 
textile  filaments.     The  continuous  roll  of  paper  thus  formed  is  turned  off*  upon  a 
second  solid  cylinder  covered  with  felt,  upon  which  it  is  condensed  by  a  third,  and 
eventually  delivered  to  drying  rollers. — Exhibition,  Report  of. 

Swedish  filtering  paper  is  made  with  pure  water,  and  b  more  free  firom  impurity  than 
any  other;  this  is,  in  fact,  pure  cellulose,  and  yields  only  half  a  per  cent  of  ash  on 
incineration. 

Lrfiid  papers  are  those  with  a  ribbed  surfoce ;  wove  papers  those  with  a  uniform 
surface.  Blue  papers  under  the  microscope  no  longer  appear  of  uniform  tint;  on  the 
contrary,  the  particles  of  colour  are  seen  widely  separated. 

In  reference  to  the  pulp  in  its  various  stages  of  preparation,  it  may  be  steted  that 
numerous  attempte  have  been  made  to  employ  other  fibres  besides  those  of  cotton  and 
flax,  in  the  manufacture  of  paper;  for  instonce,  straw,  hop-bine,  grasses,  refuse  of  sugar 
cane,  wood  shavings,  &c. ;  and,  although  paper  has  been  produced  from  these  materials, 
yet,  commercially,  the  attempts  have  been  unsuccessful. 

76.  De  la  Rue,  Thomas,  ^  Co.,  110  Runhill  Row,  Matiufactvrert  and  Proprietoru 
EnwHope^folding  machine  invented  by  Edwin  HiU  and  Warren  De  la  Rtte. The  follow- 
ing is  the  action  of  this  mschine:  —  The  feedinff-boy  places  the  previously  cut  blank 
envelopes  on  to  a  small  platform,  which  rises  and  fiills  in  the  rectangular  recess  formed 
by  the  cylindrical  axes  of  the  folders,  the  bearings  of  the  folders  serving  by  their  elon- 
gation to  guide  the  envelope  into  its  place  at  the  moment  of  the  small  platform  falling. 
A  plunger  now  descends  and  creases  the  envelope  by  carrying  it  between  the  folder- 
axcai,  at  the  same  time  turning  the  flaps  upwards  in  a  vertical  direction.  The  plunger, 
which  descends  as  a  whole,  now  divides  into  two  parts,  the  ends  rising  and  the  sides 
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remaining  down  to  hold  the  envelope  until  the  end-folders  hare  operated ;  these  latter 
turn  oTer  the  flaps,  the  one  on  the  right  of  the  feeding^Iad  taking  a  slight  precedence, 
and  being  elosely  followed  by  the  gumming  apparatus,  which  takes  gum  from  an  endless 
blanket  working  in  a  trough,  and,  after  applying  it  to  the  two  end  flaps,  retires,  at  the 
same  time  the  remaining  half  of  the  plunger  moTes  upwards,  to  allow  of  the  side  folders 
turning  over  the  remaining  two  flaps,  the  folder  nearest  the  feeder  taking  precedence. 
During  these  operations,  the  end  folders  have  remained  at  rest,  and  the  whole  four 
open  simultaneously.  The  taking-off  apparatus  with  its  fingers  tipped  with  vulcanized 
caoutchouc,  now  moves  forward  over  the  folded  envelope,  which  is  lifted  upwards  by 
the  rise  of  the  small  platform  and  retreats  with  it,  placing  each  envelope,  as  it  is  suc- 
cessively folded,  under  those  which  have  preceded  it.  The  envelopes  are  now  knocked 
over  on  to  an  endless  blanket,  and  are  conducted  by  it  between  two  cylinders  for  a  final 
squeeze,  and  then  rise  in  a  pile  up  the  trough.  There  is  a  provision  in  the  machine  by 
which  the  gummer  is  prevented  placing  gum  upon  the  platform,  in  case  the  feeder  omits 
feeding  in  an  envelope.  This  machine  works  at  the  rate  of  2,700  envelopes  per  hour, 
and  although  superseding  hsnd-labour  in  folding,  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that,  instead 
of  displacing  hand%  its  introduction,  by  extending  the  consumption,  has  in  reality 
created  work  for  more  than  it  has  displaced. 

Although  the  fiuhion  of  using  envelopes  was  common  in  France,  and  had  been,  to  a 
small  extent,  introduced  into  England  prior  to  1839,  yet  their  consumption  was  too 
insignificant  to  call  forth  any  but  the  rudest  mechanical  appliances.  It  is  to  the 
stimulus  created  by  the  adoption,  in  1839,  of  Mr.  Rowland  Hill's  system  of  postage 
reform,  and  the  consequent  increased  demand  for  envelopes,  that  their  manufacture 
owes  its  rank  amongst  the  arts,  and  its  possession  of  some  of  the  most  ingenious  ma- 
chinery  recently  invented. 

The  total  annual  number  of  letters  passing  through  the  Post-OflSce  in  the  United 
iUngdom  before  the  change  in  the  postage  was  about  76|000,000.  The  fourpenny 
rate  and  the  alteration  in  the  system  of  charge  by  number  of  enclosures  to  that  by 
weight,  was  introduced  on  the  5th  of  December,  1839,  and  on  the  10th  of  January, 
1840,  the  rate  was  reduced  to  one  penny;  during  that  year  the  number  of  letters  in- 
creased to  169,000,000,  about  half  of  which  were  enclosed  in  envelopes.  The  number 
of  letters  has  been  steadily  increasing  since  that  period,  and  during  the  year  1850,  it 
reached  the  astonishing  number  of  347,000,000,  or  1 ,000^000  per  day ;  the  proportion 
of  letters  enclosed  in  envelopes  has  likewise  increased  from  one-half  to  five-sixths  of  the 
total  quantity,  so  that  in  round  nuTibers  300,000,000  of  envelopes  pass  annually  through 
the  Post-Ofiiee ;  besides  which  there  is  nearly  an  equal  number  used  in  private  con- 
veyance.  What  does  this  million  of  envelopes  contain?  Their  exposition  would 
furnish  an  instructive  and  entertaining  study. 

In  illustration  of  the  articles  sometimes  sent  by  post,  it  may  be  cited,  that  some  years 
back.  Professor  Henslow  was  in  the  habit  of  receiving  from  meml)ers  of  an  agricultural 
society  which  he  had  established,  specimens  of  living  slugs  of  various  kinds,  sent  for 
examination,  with  a  view  to  his  advice  for  their  extermination.  Were  it  not  for  the 
cheap  postage,  many  of  the  publishing  societies  now  in  existence  would  not  have  been 
established,  on  account  of  the  expense  of  collecting  manuscripts,  transmitting  proofs,  and 
circulating  books.  But  it  is  not  only  in  this  way  that  the  postal  reform  has  extended 
its  benefits,  for  with  the  reduction  of  rates,  a  liberal  policy  has  increased  the  facilities  of 
delivery  by  the  establishment  since  1839  of  4,600  new  post  oflSces,  which  are  estimated 
as  serving  about  14,000  villages. 

154.  Specimens  of  Books  and  Tracts  of  the  Religious  TVaet  Society,  instituted  1799. 
Depositories,  56.  Paternoster  Row,  65.  St  Paul's  Churchyard,  and  164.  Piccadilly. 
Treasurer,  John  Gumey  Hoare,  Esq. ;  Honorary  Secretaries,  Rev.  W.  W.  Champney*, 
M.A.,  and  Rev.  Ebenezer  Henderson,  D.D. ;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Mr.  Jones. 

The  Society  was  formed  to  promote  the  circulation  of  religious  books  and  treatises  in 
foreign  countries,  as  well  as  throughout  the  British  dominions.  It  constitutes  a  Christian 
union  of  members  of  the  Established  Church  and  of  Protestant  dissenters.  It  lina 
printed  important  tracts  and  books  in  alK>ut  100  languages;  iU  annual  circulation  from 
the  depository  in  London,  and  from  various  foreign  auxiliaries,  amounta  to  about* 
24,000,000 ;  its  receipto  for  sales  and  benevolent  objects,  to  more  than  62,0002. ;  and 
its  total  distribution  to  March,  1851,  including  the  Issuesof  its  aflSIiated  societies,  to  about 
549,000,000  copies  of  ita  publications.  Inhere  are  now  about  4,743  English  publi-* 
cations,  besides  several  hundred  in  foreign  languages,  on  ita  catalogue.  These  works 
are  varied  in  sise  and  contents,  and  suited  to  diflPerent  classes  of  the  community.  Several 
books  and  tracts  specially  designed  to  improve  and  commemorate  the  Great  Exhibition 
have  been  issued  in  English,  French,  German  and  Italian.  By  a  carefully  arranged 
system  in  the  concerns  of  the  depository,  the  sale  of  the  publications  is  made  to  cover 
all  the  expenses  of  producing  them,  and  of  the  necessary  establishment  of  the  Society.. 
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Tims,  the  whole  of  the  subKriptions,  donmtton^  and  contributions  is  applied  to  tb« 
gratuitous  circulation  of  its  publications,  without  any  deduction  or  charge  whateTer. 
In  aid  of  home  and  foreign  benerolent  objects  the  Society  receives  about  6,560/.,  per 
annum,  while  its  grants  during  the  past  year  were  8,560/.>  being  2,000/.  beyond  the 
receipts.  The  committee  have  supplied  3,038  libraries  at  half  price  to  national, 
British,  parochial,  day,  and  Sunday  schools,  which  were  unable  to  pay  the  full 
amount 

The  total  grants  of  libraries  for  various  interesting  objects  amount  to  6,055. 

The  Society  has  translated,  printed,  and  circulated  works  in  the  following  languages  :— 

Northern  Europe, —  Icelandic,  Swedish,  Lapponese,  Finnish,  Danish,  Norwegian. 

Southern  Europe French,  Germaut  Latin,  Romanese,  Engbadin,  Italian,  Maltese, 

Modem  Greek,  Albanian,  Turkish,  Turkish  in  Greek  character,  Turkish  in  Armenian 
character,  Moldavian,  Bulgarian,  Syriac 

China  and  Indoh-Ckineee  Cbanfrtes.  —  Chinese,  Assamese,  Shy  am,  Nsgas,  Burmese* 
Peguan,  Talung,*  Karen,  Siamese,  Laos,  Cambodian,  Cochin- Chinese,  Loo-Chooan, 
Japanese,  Corean,  &c. 

Through  the  disinterested  agency  of  devoted  friends  and  missionaries  of  diflerent 
denominations,  several  languages  have,  for  the  first  time,  been  brought  into  a  written  form, 
and  a  sacred  character  has  been  given  by  the  Christian  press  to  the  earliest  literature  of 
a  people  just  emerging  from  a  state  of  barbarism.  As  an  illustration  of  the  extent  of 
the  Society's  operations,  it  may  be  sutcd  that  Bunyan*s  celebrated  work,  "  The  Pilgrim's 
Progress,*  has  been  issued  in  28  of  the  principal  languages  of  the  earth,  spoken  probably 
by  more  than  one*half  of  the  human  family.  J  n  some  instances  the  work  has  been 
printed  in  Roman  characters,  as  in  the  following  example :  •— 

In  Tahitian,  for  the  inhabitants  of  various  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  thus:  — 

I  to*u  hahaere  raa  na  roto  i  medebara  o  teie  nei  ao,  haeri  atura  van  i  te  hoe  vahi, 
e  ana  tei  taua  vahi  ra,  tapae  atura  vau  i  reira  e  roohia  ihora  i  te  taoto  i  roto  i  taua  ana 
ra. 

The  original  of  this  translation  is  the  following  :  — 

As  1  walked  tlirough  the  wilderness  of  this  world,  I  lighted  on  a  certain  place 
where  was  a  den,  and  laid  me  down  in  that  place  to  sleep,  and  as  I  slept  1  dreamed  a 
dream. 

171.  Gall,  JameMf  MyrUe  Bank,  Edinburgh,  Inveuicr, —  Gall's  triangular  alphabet  for 
the  blind,  which  by  its  similarity  to  the  common  Roman  alphabet  is  easily  read  by  the 
eye,  and  may  be  taught  without  previous  instruction.  This  alphabet  is  considered  as 
an  improvement  on  circular  alphabets,  by  its  angular  form ;  the  letters  are  rendered 
more  distinct  to  the  touch  ;  and  by  the  exclusion  of  the  capitals,  the  attention  of  the 
blind  is  concentrated  upon  26  instead  of  52  letters,  and  the  size  of  the  printing  may  be 
reduced.  Volume,  containing  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  printed  for  the  blind  in 
Gall's  triangular  alphabet  with  letters  serrated. 

GoVlm  apparatus  far  writing  by  and  to  the  Hind,  —  The  blind  can  by  this  invention 
readily  correspond  by  post*  and  can  keep  books  and  other  memoranda.  The  apparatus 
consists  of  a  stuffed  frame  on  which  the  paper  is  placed ;  of  a  cover  with  bsrs  to  guide 
the  lines,  which  are  written  from  the  bottom  upwards ;  and  of  smsll  stamps,  with  the 
letters  formed  of  common  pins,  which  are  pricked  through  the  paper,  and  read  on  the 
opposite  side.  By  means  ot  the  two  register  points  on  each  side  of  the  frame,  and  by 
shifting  the  cover  one  half  Une  up,  the  paper  is  written  on  both  sides,  each  perfectly 
legible  either  by  the  fingers  or  the  eye. 

174.  Muir,  Robert,  4,  Vvnlop  Street,  Glaegmc,  Inventor.  Electro-stereotype  plate 
for  letter-press  printing.  This  specimen  is  from  a  mould  of  gutta  percha,  takeu  from  a 
page  of  djamond  types  in  a  screw  press.  The  gutta  percha  was  laid  on  warm,  the 
pressure  applied  immediately,  and  lefk  on  for  fifteen  minutes.  When  the  mould  was 
taken  off,  it  was  brushed  over  with  plumbago,  and  copper  deposited  upon  it  by  the  known 
process.  When  the  copper  deposit  is  backed  up  with  gutta  percha,  it  is  ready  for 
press. 

The  advantage  of  electro-stereotype  over  stereotype  is  that  it  will  last  much  longer, 
and  work  much  cleaner.  The  exhibitor  has  worked  one  of  each  together,  and  when  the 
stereotype  was  completely  worn,  the  electro -stereotype  was  as  good  as  at  first. 

Gutta  percha  plate  to  be  need  in  letter-preu  printing.  Plates  made  of  gutta  percha  from 
woodcuts,  will  work  a  large  impression  with  letter-press ;  advantageous  when  woodcuts 
are  expensive,  as  the  originals  might  be  saved.  Gutta  percha  plates. can  be  made  in  a 
short  time  at  a  trifling  cost ;  and  when  S,  4,  or  6,  are  worked  together,  it  will  greatly 
fiicilitate  the  work,  and  lessen  expense. 

Make  a  mould  from  a  woodcut  by  the  method  above  described  ;  brush  it  over  with 
plumbago;  lay  it  on  the  press,  face  up,  and  put  warm  gutta  percha  into  it;  apply  the 
pressure  as  before.     Several  plates  may  be  got  from  the  same  mould. 

This  process  appears  to  offer  many  advantages,  if  the  practical  diflSculties  of  completely 
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covering  the  impressions  of  the  type  letters,  or  the  lines  of  an  engraving,  uith  p1uinbag.> 
•re  not  too  great.  The  gutta  percha  plate,  being  properly  pri^pared,  is  connected  with 
the  voltaic  battery,  and  placed  in  a  solution  of  tlie  sulphate  of  copper,  which,  when 
undergoing  electro-chemical  decomposition,  deposits  pure  copper  in  all  the  lines  and 
over  the  entire  siirbce.  It  would  appear,  if  lead  was  used  instead  of  gutta  percha  for 
backing  the  plate,  that  it  would  be  better  fitted  for  printing  than  when  gutta  percha  is 
employed. 

175.  W^ldf  Jatnea^  Charinp  CrosSy  Eiut,  454,  West  Strand^  2,  Ro^l  Exchange,  awd  ike 
Great  Globe,  Leicester  Square, —  Producer.  An  Atlas  of  the  World,  comprehending  52 
separate  maps  of  its  various  countries,  constructed  and  drawn  from  the  latest  astro- 
nomical and  geographical  observations.  Imperial  quarto,  coloured  and  handsomely 
half -bound. 

Popular  Atlas,  containing  48  maps  of  the  various  parts  of  the  globe,  with  letter-press 
description  to  accompany  each  map. 

The  World  on  Mercator*s  projection.  A  new  map  containing  the  most  recent 
geographical  information,  and  constructed  on  a  new  principle ;  4  large  sheets,  'ilie 
World  on  Mercator's  projection,  coloured ;  one  large  sheet. 

Poet  Roads  of  Germany  and  the  a4jacent  states,  with  the  posts  marked.  The  raiK 
roads,  the  sea-packet  routes,  and  the  internal  steam  navigation.     Two  sheets  in  cases. 

llie  British  Isles,  with  the  topographical  and  physical  features ;  the  lines  of  railway, 
their  primary  and  intermediate  stations ;  the  land  and  water  communications  of  the 
counties ;  and  the  steam  packet  routes,  with  the  distance  from  port  to  port.  Compiled 
from  the  Ordnance  Sruvey ;  2  sheets. 

England,  Wales,  and  the  greater  part  of  Scotland,  a  railway  and  topographical  map, 
drawn  from  tlie  triongulatiou  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  and  the  surveys  of  the  railway 
companies  and  other  M>urces  of  information,  showing  the  lines  of  railways,  the  inland 
navigation,  the  great  and  cross  roads,  cities,  market  towns,  and  villages,  with  the  physical 
features.     4  sheets. 

Plans  of  London  and  Westminster,  with  the  Borough  of  Southwark,  including  the 
adjacent  suburbs,  with  all  the  additions  and  improvements  to  the  present  time,  reduced 
from  the  large  survey,  with  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  principal  streets,  squares,  public 
butldtnj^,  Sec,  and  reference  to.their  situation  on  the  plan ;  also  a  statistical  table  of  the 
population,  &c.     2  sheets. 

Map  of  the  country  25  miles  round  London,  upon  a  scale  of  I  inch  to  the  mile,  show- 
ing the  turnpike  and  cross  roads,  railroads,  and  stations,  rivers,  woods,  commons,  seats 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  as  well  as  the  market  towns,  villages,  &c.     4  sheets. 

201.  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  Earl  Street,  Blackfriar,  —  Producer.  Speci- 
mens consisting  of  165  books  in  diflcrent  languages,  from  the  170  versions  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  which  have  been  published,  directly  or  indirectly, 
by  the  Society,  and  of  which  118  are  from  translations  never  before  printed ;  and  of 
which  more  tlian  twenty-four  millions  of  copies  have  been  circulated  since  its  institution 
in  1804. 

Eight  specimens  of  four  editions  of  tlie  English  Bible,  showing  the  improvcraont 
made  between  the  years  1816  and  1851,  in  reference  to  quality  of  paper,  printing  and 
binding,  at  an  average  reduction  of  62  per  cent,  in  the  cost  price. 

PA  11 A  FFI NE.  Distil  l)ecch«Ur  to  dryness,  rectify  the  heavy  oil  which  collecU  at  the 
l-ottom  of  the  receiver,  and  when  a  thick  matter  begins  to  rise,  set  aside  what  is  distilled, 
and  ur;;e  the  heat  moderately  as  long  as  any  thing  more  distils.  Fyrdlaine  passes  over, 
containing  crysUlline  scales  of  parafiine.  This  mixture  being  digested  with  its  own 
volume  of  alcohol  of  0*83?t,  forms  a  limpid  solution,  which  is  to  be  gradually  diluted 
with  more  alcohol,  till  its  bulk  becomes  6  or  8  times  greater,  llie  alcohol,  which  at 
first  dissolves  the  whole,  leta  the  paraffine  gradually  fall.  The  precipiute  being  washed 
with  cold  alcohol  till  it  becomes  nearly  colourless,  and  then  dissolved  in  boiling  alco 
hoi,  is  deposited  on  cooling  in  minute  spangles  and  needles  of  pure  paraffine. 

Or  the  above  mixture  may  be  mixed  with  from  ^  to^its  weight  of  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  subjected  for  12  hours  to  digestion,  at  a  heat  of  150^  F.,  till,  on  cooling, 
crystals  of  paraffine  appear  upon  the  surface.  'J'hese  are  to  be  washed  with  water,  dis- 
solved in  hot  alcohol,  and  crystallised.  Paraffine  is  a  white  substance,  void  of  taste  and 
smell,  feels  soft  between  the  fingers,  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0-87,  melts  at  1 12^  Fahr., 
boils  at  a  higher  temperature  with  the  exhaJatiun  of  white  fumes,  is  not  decomposed  by 
dry  distillation,  burns  with  a  clear  white  flame,  without  smoke  or  residuum,  does  iu>t 
stain  paper,  and  consists  of  85-22  carbon,  and  14*78  hydrogen  ;  having  the  same  com- 
position as  olefiant  gas.  It  is  decomposed  neither  by  chlorine,  strong  acids,  alkalis  nor 
potassium;  and  unites  by  fusion  with  sulphur,  phosphorus,  wax,  and  rosin.  I^,  dis- 
solves readily  in  warm  fat  oils,  in  cold  essential  oils,  in  ether,  but  sjiaringly  in  boiling 
absolute  alcohol.  Paraffine  is  «  ungular  solid  bicarburet  of  hydrogen;  it  has  uot 
hitherto  been  applied  to  any  uae^  but  it  would  form  admirable'  candles. 

2  Z  2 
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The  ioterestiog  rescsrcbes  of  Reidienback,  above  brieAy  detailed,  have  Utelj 
begun  to  assume  a  more  practical  aspect  in  consequence  of  the  efforts  made  by  several 
companies  in  this  country  to  work  up  or  utilise  the  peat  bogs  of  Ireland.  The 
progress  yet  made  in  this  patriotic  endeavour  has  not  been  such  as  to  hold  out  any 
great  hope,  either  that  the  project  will  pay  in  a  commercial  sense,  or  that  the  peat  of 
Ireland  can  be  utilised  at  anything  short  of  a  great  national  sacrifice.  In  fiict,  all  the 
money  hitherto  invested  in  these  peat  projects  has  been  as  completely  lost  to  its  ownei-s 
as  if  it  had  not  only  really,  but  literally,  boen  thrown  into  a  bog.  Part  of  this  unsatis- 
factory result  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the  newness  of  the  undertaking,  to  the  want  of 
practical  knowledge,  and  to  the  purely  visionary  and  unfounded  calculations  of  the  pro- 
jectors, who  have  rushed  at  conclusions  in  unison  rather  with  their  wild  hopes  than 
with  the  sober  deductions  of  scientific  experience,  and  without  any  solid  data  u|>on 
which  to  found  their  egregious  assertions  have  made  **  the  wish  father  to  the  thought,* 
and  declared  that  to  be  a  fhct  which  had  scarcely  the  consistence  of  a  vague  probability. 
As  the  subject  is  one  essentially  contained  within  the  realms  of  manufiicturing  chemistry, 
we  deem  it  requisite  to  give  a  general  view  of  these  peat  schemes,  but  without  entering 
into  a  specific  examination  of  any  one  project.  By  one  class  of  schemes,  the  solid  or  fixed 
residue  of  the  peat  is  chiefly  contemplated,  by  another  the  fluid  and  gaseous  or  volatile 
products  are  sought  for,  whilst  a  third  class  unites  tioth  fixed  and  volatile  products,  and 
may  therefore  be  said  to  comprehend  the  whole  question.  The  first  includes  the  makers 
of  peat  charcoal  per  sc ;  the  two  last  come  more  immediately  within  the  scope  of  our 
observations,  and  although  these  have  hitherto  failed  to  elucidate  the  principles  upon 
which  the  manufacture  of  peat  into  saleable  products  depends,  they  have  nevertheless 
brought  forth  an  abundance  of  evidence,  that  more  is  to  be  done  in  this  way  than  was 
previously  anticipated  by  scientific  men.  When  peat  is  subjected  to  distillation  at  a  red 
heat  it  evolves  matters  precisely  similar  to  those  given  off  by  wood  and  some  kinds  of 
bitumen,  that  is  to  say,  tar,  acetic  acid,  pyroligneous  spirit,  ammonia,  and  gas:  there 
substances,  though  constant  in  their  presence,  are,  however,  extremely  variable  in 
their  quantities,  owing  to  the  degree  of  heat  which  has  been  employed  for  their 
production.  Thus,  if  a  very  high  temperature  be  employed,  little  else  than  gas  is 
produced,  whereas  with  a  very  low  and  dull  red  heat  the  quantity  of  tar  is  prodigiously 
increased.  The  latter  is  therefore  the  temperature  most  to  be  deared,  but  as  this  low 
heat  necessitates  a  very  slow  and  long  continued  process,  the  common  practice  is  to  steer 
a  middle  course,  between  loss  from  destruction  of  products  on  the  one  hand,  and  cost 
from  slowness  of  production  on  the  other.  In  the  case  of  wood  distillation,  where  the 
profit  is  chiefly  looked  for  from  acetic  acid,  this  middle  course  is  unquestionably  correct, 
and  guiding  themselves  by  this  description  of  experience  the  distillers  of  peat  have 
resorted  to  the  same  method.  Indeed,  they  have  even  sought  by  an  increased  tempe- 
rature to  quicken  their  operations,  and  compensate  by  this  means  for  the  comparative 
poverty  of  the  article  they  had  to  employ,  since  peat  is  not  nearly  so  rich  in  valuable 
products  as  wood  is.  But  this  had  given  rise  to  a  great  and  fatal  error,  which  nothing  but 
a  want  of  perception  as  regards  the  differences  of  the  two  cases  could  for  one  moment 
have  permitted.  With  wood  it  is,  as  we  have  said,  acetic  acid  which  forms  the  chief 
item  of  value ;  with  peat  the  acetic  acid  is  not  worth  collecting ;  with  wood  the  paraffine  is 
a  mere  bagatelle,  whereas  with  peat  the  parafline  must  be  regarded  as  the  mainstay  of 
the  manufacture,  and  without  which  the  peat  of  Ireland  wiU  remain  as  it  is,  until  that 
seemingly  remote  period  of  future  history,  when  the  arts  and  manufactures  shall  have 
reached  in  that  country  a  degree  of  perfection  akin  to  what  now  prevails  throughout 
Great  Britain.  To  make  charcoal,  or  to  make  any  bulky  article  of  merchandise  in 
Ireland,  is  mere  folly  at  present,  for  as  it  cannot  be  used  on  the  spot  and  must  come  to 
England  for  consumption,  the  cost  of  transit  shuts  it  out  of  every  market.  Tlicrefore  a 
compact  valuable  substance  like  paraflSne  is  precisely  the  kind  of  goods  into  which  Irish 
peat  may  be  turned  with  a  fair  prospect  of  remuneration,  for  were  it  not  for  the  expense 
of  carria;;e,  the  peat  itself  might  be  sent  to  market  In  the  manufacture  of  peat-products 
every  effort  ought  therefore  to  have  been  directed  to  the  increase  of  this  article.  All 
else  might  and  ought  to  have  been  held  subsidiary  to  this  one  point,  and  more  especially 
so  as  the  very  means  which  serve  to  insure  a  large  formation  of  paraffine  have  the  same 
effect  upon  the  production  of  the  pyroligneous  spirit,  which  is  the  only  other  article 
that  peat  yields  of  a  quality  to  pay  the  cost  of  transit. 

Biit  no  well  directed  efforts  have  hitherto  been  applied  in  this  direction,  and 
the  utmost  amount  of  parafline  and  pyroligneous  spirit  obtained  by  any  one  of  the 
peat  companies  now  struggling  for  existence  in  Ireland  has  been  only  at  the 
rate  of  three  pounds  weight  of  paraffine  and  half  a  gallon  by  measure  of  pyro- 
ligneous spirit  from  one  ton  of  peat.  True,  indeed,  several  gallons  of  very  foetid 
and  worthless  oil  have  also  resulted,  but  these  add  nothing  to  the  profit  of  the 
undertaking.  As  it  is  very  clear  that  the  working  of  peat  at  present  can  never  pay 
unUss  some  very  important  modifications  are  introduced  into  the  existing  processes. 
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we  shall  bere  briefly  describe  the  conditions  upon  which  sloue  success  can  be  liopcd 
for,  and  leave  it  to  those  interested  in  the  practical  application  of  our  remarks,  to 
carry  the  principles  out  in  detail.  If  either  paraffine  or  pyroltgneous  spirit  be  passed 
in  a  state  of  vapour  through  a  red-hot  iron  or  porcelain  tube,  it  will  be  seen  that  both 
of  these  substances  are  decomposed  and  destroyed :  from  the  former  a  quantity  of  gas, 
foetid  oil,  and  charcoal  results,  from  the  latter,  gas  and  a  minute  quantity  of  volatile  oil 
alone  arise.  In  both  cases,  however,  the  material  operated  upon  is  destroyed  by  the 
heat,  and  resolved  into  worthless  products,  and  this  is  the  only  observation  which  need 
be  made  in  connection  with  such  an  experiment,  for  it  demonstrates  most  conclusively 
that  in  the  distillation  of  peat  as  now  practised,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  paraffine  and 
pyroligneous  spirit  must  be  destroyed,  except  the  small  quantity  mechanically  protected 
from  the  heat,  and  carried  forward  to  the  condenser  by  the  gaseous  products  simul- 
taneously evolved  with  it.  It  is,  we  say,  obvious  that  the  S  lbs.  of  paraffine  now  pro- 
cured from  1  ton  of  peat,  must  have  been  mechanically  carried  out  of  the  red»hot  furnace 
or  retort  too  rapidly  for  the  destroying  agency  oF  the  heat  to  have  acted  upon  it,  and 
but  for  this  action  of  the  gas,  no  paraffine  whatever  would  bo  obtained,  and  the  same  re* 
mark  applies  to  the  pyroligneous  spirit.  Such  being  the  case,  it  appears  to  us  that  as  the 
gas  given  off  by  peat  is  not,  under  any  circumsUnces,  very  large,  this  ought  to  be  recon- 
ducted over  fresh  peat  in  the  act  of  distillation,  by  which  the  nascent  paraffine  and 
pyroligneous  spirit  will  be  rapidly  swept  out  of  the  retort,  and  carried  away  from  the 
injurious  effect  of  the  heat  into  the  condenser,  whence  they  may  be  securely  taken. 
It  cannot  be  necessary  that  we  should  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  arrangements  requisite 
for  completing  the  idea  here  developed ;  the  principle  is  substantially  explained  above, 
and  nothing  can  be  simpler  than  to  devise  the  mechanical  construction  of  retorts  adapted 
for  such  a  purpose.  Either  a  system  of  reciprocation  between  one  retort  and  another, 
or  between  two  separate  beds  of  retorts,  or  the  collection  and  subsequent  use  of  the  gas 
into  and  from  a  holder,  might  be  put  in  practice.  The  main  feature  would  still  continue, 
and  depend  upon  the  same  circumstance,  vi^.,  the  restricted  agency  of  the  beat  upon  the 
recently  volatilized  products  of  the  peat. 

In  this  way  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  much  of  the  paraffine  now  resolved  into 
worthless  gas  may  be  turned  into  the  market  in  a  solid  form,  and  if  even  the  increased 
production  of  this  article  extended  no  farther  than  from  3  lbs.  to  10  lbs.  from  every  ton 
of  peat,  yet  this  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  resuscitate  the  hopes  of  commercial  men, 
and  convert  the  bogs  of  Ireland  into  6rm  and  substantial  materials  for  the  investment 
of  British  capital  and  enterprise,—  **  a  consummation  most  devoutly  to  be  wished.*'  — 
Mr.  Lewis  Thompson. 

PARCHMENT.  iParehemin,  Fr.;  Psrgamtnt^  Germ.)  This  writing  material  has 
been  known  since  the  earliest  times,  but  is  now  made  in  a  very  superior  manner  to  what 
it  was  anciently,  as  we  may  judge  by  inspection  of  the  old  vellum  and  parchment 
manuscripts.  'The  art  oF  making  parchment  consists  in  certain  manipulations  necessary 
to  prepare  the  skins  of  animals  of  such  thinness,  flexibility,  and  firmness,  as  may  be  re- 
quired for  the  different  uses  to  which  this  substance  is  applied.  Though  the  skins  of  all 
animals  might  be  converted  into  writing  materials,  only  those  of  the  sheep  or  the  she« 
goat  are  used  for  parchment ;  those  of  calves,  kids,  and  dead-born  lambs  for  vellum  ; 
those  of  the  he-goat,  she-goat,  and  wolves  for  drum-heads ;  and  those  of  the  a\s  for 
battledores.  All  these  skins  are  prepared  in  the  same  way,  with  slight  variations, 
which  need  no  particular  detail. 

I1iey  are  first  of  all  prepared  by  the  leather-dresser.  Af^er  they  are  taken  out  of 
the  lime-pit,  shaved,  and  well  washed,  they  must  be  set  to  dry  in  such  a  way  as  to 
prevent  their  puckering,  and  to  render  them  easily  worked.  The  small  manufac- 
turers make  use  of  hoops  for  this  purpose,  but  the  greater  employ  a  hersst  or  stout 
wooden  frame.  This  is  formed  of  two  uprights  and  two  cross-bars  solidly  joined  together 
by  tenons  and  mortises,  so  as  to  form  a  strong  piece  of  carpentry,  which  is  to  be  fixed  up 
against  a  wall.  These  four  bars  are  perforated  all  over  with  a  series  of  holes,  of  such 
dimensions  as  to  receive  slightly  tapered  box-wood  pins,  truly  turned,  or  even  iron 
bolts.  Each  of  these  pins  is  transpierced  with  a  hole  like  the  pin  of  a  violin,  by  means 
of  which  the  strings  employed  in  stretching  the  skin  may  be  tightened.  Alwve  the  herse, 
a  shelf  is  placed,  for  receiving  the  tooU  which  the  workman  needs  to  have  always 
at  hand.  lu  order  to  stretch  the  skin  upon  the  frame,  larger  or  smaller  skewtrs 
are  employed,  according  as  a  greater  or  smaller  piece  of  it  is  to  be  laid  hold 
of.  Six  holes  are  made  in  a  straight  line  to  receive  the  larger,  and  four  to  receive 
the  smaller  skewers  or  pinsi  These  small  slits  are  made  with  a  tool  like  a  carpenter*s 
chisel,  and  of  the  exact  size  to  admit  the  skewer.  The  string  round  the  skewer  is 
affixed  to  one  of  the  bolts  in  the  frame,  which  are  turned  round  by  means  of  a  key,  like 
tlmt  by  which  pianos  and  harps  are  tuned.  The  skewer  is  threaded  through  the  skin 
in  a  state  of  tension. 

Every  thing  being  thus  prepared,  and  the  skin  being  well  soflcned,  the  workman 
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stretches  it  powerfully  by  means  of  the  skewers ;  he  attaches  the  cords  to  tlie  skewers, 
and  fixes  their  ends  to  the  iron  pegs  or  pins.  lie  then  stretches  the  skin,  first 
with  bis  hand  applied  to  the  pins,  and  afterwards  with  the  key.  Great  care  must  be 
uken  that  no  wrinkles  are  formed.  The  skin  u  usually  stretched  more  in  length 
than  in  breadth,  from  the  custom  of  the  trade ;  though  extension  in  breadth  would  be 
preferable,  in  order  to  reduce  the  thickness  of  the  part  opposite  the  backbone. 

The  workman  now  takes  the  fleshing  tool  represented  under  CoaariNO.  It  is  «  semi- 
circular double-edged  knife,  made  Cast  into  a  double  wooden  handle.  Other  forms  of 
the  flesliing-knife  edge  are  also  used.  They  are  sharpened  by  a  steel.  The  workman 
seises  the  tool  in  his  two  liands,  so  as  to  place  the  edge  perpendicularly  to  the  skiu,  and 
pressing  it  carefully  from  above  downwards,  removes  the  fleshy  excrescences,  and  lays 
them  aside  for  making  glue.  He  now  turns  round  the  herte  upon  the  wall,  in  order  to 
get  access  to  the  outside  of  the  skin,  and  to  scrape  it  with  the  tool  inverted,  so  as  to 
run  no  risk  of  cutting  the  epidermis.  He  thus  removes  any  adhering  filth,  and  squeesei 
out  some  water.  The  skin  must  next  be  ground.  For  this  purpose  it  is  sprinkled 
upon  the  fleshy  side  with  sifled  chalk  or  slaked  lime,  and  then  rubbed  in  all  directions 
with  a  piece  of  pumice-stone,  4  or  5  inches  in  area,  previously  flattened  upon  a  sandstone. 
The  lime  gets  soon  moist  from  the  water  contained  in  the  skin.  The  pumice-stone  is 
then  rubbed  over  the  other  side  of  the  skin,  but  without  chalk  or  lime.  This  operation 
is  necessary  only  for  the  best  parchment  or  vellum.  The  skin  is  now  allowed  to  dry 
upon  the  frame ;  being  carefully  protected  from  sunshine,  and  from  frost.  In  the  arid 
weather  of  summer  a  moist  cloth  needs  to  be  applied  to  it  from  time  to  time,  to  prevent 
its  drying  too  suddenly;  immediately  after  which  the  skewers  require  to  be  tightened. 

When  it  is  perfectly  dry,  the  white  colour  is  to  be  removed  by  rubbing  it  with  the 
woolly  side  of  a  lambskin.  But  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  fray  the  surfiice ;  a  circum- 
stance of  wlitch  some  manufiicturers  are  so  much  afraid,  as  not  to  use  either  chalk  or  lime 
in  the  polisliing.  Siiould  any  grease  be  detected  upon  it,  it  must  be  removed  by  steeping 
it  in  a  lime-pit  for  ten  days,  then  stretching  it  anew  upon  the  keney  after  which  it  is 
transferred  to  the  scraper. 

This  workman  employs  here  an  edge  tool  of  the  same  shape  as  the  fleshing-knife,  but 
larger  and  sharper.  He  mounts  the  skin  upon  a  frame  like  the  herse  above  described ; 
but  he  extends  it  merely  with  cords,  witliout  skewers  or  pins,  and  supports  it  generally 
upon  a  piece  of  raw  cal&kin,  strongly  stretched.  The  tail  of  the  skin  being  placed  towards 
the  bottom  of  the  frame,  the  workman  first  pares  off,  with  a  sharp  knife,  any  considerable 
roughnesses,  and  then  scrapes  the  outside  surface  obliquely  downwards  with  the  profjer 
tools,  till  it  becomes  perfectly  smooth:  the  fleshy  side  needs  no  such  operation  ;  and  indeed 
were  both  sides  scraped,  the  skin  would  be  apt  to  become  too  thin,  the  only  object  of 
the  scraper  being  to  equalize  its  thickness.  Whatever  irregularities  remain,  may  lie 
removed  with  a  piece  of  the  finest  pumice-stone,  well  flattened  beforehand  upon  aHne 
sandstone.  This  process  is  performed  by  laying  the  rough  parchment  upon  an  oblong 
plank  of  wood,  in  the  form  of  a  stool ;  the  plank  being  covered  with  a  piece  of  soft  parch- 
ment stuffed  with  wool,  to  form  an  elastic  cushion  for  the  grinding  operation.  It  is 
merely  the  outside  surface  that  requires  to  be  pumiced.  Tlie  celebrated  Strasburgh 
vellum  is  prepared  with  remarkably  fine  pumice-stones. 

If  any  small  holes  happen  to  be  made  in  the  parchment,  they  must  be  neatly 
patched,  by  cutting  their  edges  thin,  and  pasting  on  small  pieces  with  gum  water. 

The  skins  for  drum-heads,  sieves,  and  battledores  are  prepared  in  the  same  way.  For 
drums,  the  skins  of  asses,  calves,  or  wolves  are  employed ;  the  last  being  preferred.  Ass 
skins  are  used  for  battledores.  For  sieves,  the  skins  of  calves,  she-goats,  and,  best  of  all, 
he-goats,  are  employed.     Church  books  are  covered  with  the  dressed  skins  of  pigs. 

Parchment  is  coloured  only  green.  The  following  is  the  process.  In  500  parts  of 
rain  water,  boil  8  of  cream  of  tartar,  and  30  of  crystallized  verdigris ;  when  .this  solu- 
tion is  cold,  pour  into  it  4  parts  of  nitric  acid.  Moisten  the  parchment  with  a  brush, 
and  then  apply  the  above  li(]uid  evenly  over  its  surface.  I«astly,  the  necessary  lustre 
may  be  given  with  white  of  eggs,  or  mucilage  of  gum  arable. 

PARTING  (Depart^  Fr.;  Scheidwig,  Germ.),  is  the  process  by  which  gold  is  se- 
parated from  silver.     See  Assav,  Gold,  IIsfinikg,  and  Silvxk. 

PASTF.L,  is  the  French  name  of  coloured  crayons. 

PASTEL,  is  a  dye-stuff,  allied  to  Imdigo,  which  see. 

PASTES,  or  FACTITIOUS  GEMS.  (Pi erret precieuse  artificidies,  Fr,;  Glaspag* 
teUf  Germ.)  The  general  vitreous  body  called  Strass,  (from  the  name  of  its  German 
inventor),  preferred  by  Fontanier  in  his  treatise  on  this  subject,  and  which  he  styles  the 
Mayence  base,  is  prepared  in  the  following  manner : — 8  ounces  of  pure  rock-crystal  or 
flint  in  powder,  mixed  with  24  ounces  of  salt  of  tartar,  are  to  be  baked  and  left  to  cool. 
The  mixture  is  to  be  afterwards  poured  into  n  basin  of  hot  water,  and  treated  with  dilute 
nitric  acid  till  it  ceases  to  effervesce  ;  and  then  the  frit  is  to  be  washed  till  the  water  comes 
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off  tasteless.  Tliis  it  to  be  dried,  and  mixed  with  1 2  ounces  of  fine  white-lead,  and  the  mix- 
ture is  to  be  levigated  and  elutriated  with  a  little  distilled  water.  An  ounce  of  calcined 
borax  being  add^  to  about  1 9  ounces  of  the  preceding  mixture  in  a  dry  state,  the  whole  is 
to  be  rubbed  together  in  a  porcelain  mortar,  melted  in  a  clean  crucible,  and  poured  out 
into  cold  water.  This  Titreous  matter  must  be  dried,  and  melted  a  second  and  a  third 
time,  always  in  a  new  crucible,  and  after  each  melting  poured  into  cold  water,  as  at 
first,  taking  care  to  separate  the  lead  that  may  be  revived.  To  the  third  frit,  ground 
to  powder,  5  drachnos  of  nitre  are  to  be  added ;  and  the  mixture  being  melted  for  the 
last  time,  a  mass  of  crystal  will  be  found  in  the  crucible,  of  a  beautiful  lustre.  The 
diamond  may  be  well  imitated  by  this  Mayence  base.  Another  very  fine  white  crystal  may 
be  obtained,  according  to  M.  Fontanier,  irom  8  ounces  of  white-lead,  2  ounces  of  pow- 
dered borax,  )  grain  of  manganese,  and  3  ounces  of  rock  crystal,  treated  as  above. 

The  colours  of  artificial  gems  are  obtained  from  metallic  oxides.  The  orietUal  tnpaz 
is  prepared  by  adding  oxide  of  antimony  to  the  base ;  the  amethyst,  by  manganese 
with  a  little  of  the  purple  of  Caasius ;  the  beryl,  by  antimony  and  a  very  little  cobalt ; 
yellow  artificial  diamond  and  opal,  by  horn-silver  (chloride  of  silver);  blue-stone 
or  sapphire,  by  cobalt     The  following  proportions  have  been  given  :  — 

For  the  ydhw  diamond.  To  1  ounce  of  strass  add  24  grains  of  chloride  of  silver,  or 
1 0  grains  ^  glass  of  antimony. 

For  the  t^tphirt.  To  24  ounces  of  strass,  add  2  drachms  and  26  grains  of  the  oxide 
of  cobalt 

For  the  orienkU  mhy.  To  16  ounces  of  strass,  add  a  mixture  of  2  drachms,  and  48 
grains  of  the  precipitate  of  Cassius,  the  same  quantity  of  peroxide  of  iron  prepared  by 
nitric  acid,  the  same  quantity  of  golden  sulphuret  of  antimony  and  of  manganese  cal  - 
cined  with  nitre,  and  2  ounces  of  rock  crystal.  Manganese  alone,  combined  with  the 
base  in  proper  quantity,  is  said  to  give  a  ruby  colour. 

For  the  emeraid.  To  15  ounces  of  strass,  add  i  drachm  of  mountain  blue  (carbonate 
of  copper),  and  6  grains  of  glass  of  antimony ;  or,  to  1  ounce  of  base,  add  20  graina  of 
glass  of  antimony,  and  9  grains  of  oxide  of  cobalt 

For  the  common  opaL  To  1  ounce  of  strass,  add  10  grains  of  horn-silver,  2  grains  of 
calcined  magnetic  ore,  and  26  grains  of  an.  absorbent  earth  (probably  chalk-marl). 
—  Fonianier, 

M.  Douault-Willand,  in  an  experimental  memoir  on  the  preparation  of  artificial 
coloured  stones,  has  offered  the  following  instructions,  as  being  more  exact  than  what 
were  published  before. 

The  base  of  all  artificial  stones  is  a  colourless  glass,  which  he  calls  fondant^  or  flux  : 
and  he  unites  it  to  metallic  oxides,  in  order  to  produce  the  imitations.  If  it  be 
worked  alone  on  the  lapidary's  wheel,  it  counterfeits  brilliants  and  rose  diamonds 
remarkably  well. 

This  base  or  strass  is  composed  of  silex,  potash,  borax,  oxide  of  lead,  and  sometimes 
arsenic.  The  siliceous  matter  should  be  perfectly  pure ;  and  if  obtained  from  sand,  it 
ought  to  be  calcined,  and  washed,  first  with  dilute  muriatic  acid,  and  then  with  water. 
The  crystal  or  flint  should  be  made  red-hot,  quenched  in  water,  and  ground,  as  in  the 
potteries.  The  potash  should  be  purified  from  the  best  pearlash ;  and  the  borax 
should  be  refined  by  one  or  two  crystallizations.  The  oxide  of  lead  should  be  absolutely 
free  from  tin,  for  the  least  portion  of  the  latter  metal  causes  milkiness.  Good  red-lead 
is  preferable  to  litharge.  The  arsenic  should  also  be  pure.  Hessian  crucibles  are  pre- 
ferable to  those  of  porcelain,  for  they  are  not  so  apt  to  crack  and  run  out  Either  a 
pottery  or  porcelain  kiln  will  answer,  and  the  fusion  should  be  continued  24  hours ; 
for  the  more  tranquil  and  continuous  it  is,  the  denser  is  the  paste,  and  the  greater  its 
beauty.     The  following  four  recipes  have  afforded  good  strass  :  — 


No.  I. 


No.  III. 


Oralni. 

Grains. 

Rock  crystal 

. 

- 

40^6 

Rock  crystal 

. 

.     3456 

Minium    - 

. 

. 

6300 

Minium    - 

. 

-     5328 

Pure  potash 

. 

f 

2154 

Potash      . 

. 

.     1944 

Borax 

• 

. 

276 

Borax 

. 

-       216 

Arsenic     - 

No.  II. 

■ 

12 

Arsenio     - 

No.  IV. 

6 

Sand 

- 

. 

9600 

Rock  crystal 

. 

-     3600 

Ceruse  of  Clichy  (pure  carbonate 

Ceruse  of  Clichy 

. 

-     8508 

of  lead) 

. 

. 

8508 

Potash      - 

. 

.     1260 

Potash      . 

. 

. 

1260 

Borax 

•           • 

-       360 

Borax 

. 

. 

360 

Anenio     . 

•                   m 

• 

12 
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Or. 


Very  white  paste 
Glass  of  antimony 
Cassius  purple 


Topaz, 


Paste  .... 
Oxide  of  iron,  called  saffron  of  Mars 

Buby. 


Grains. 

1008 

43 

1 

3456 
36 


M.  Widland  succeeded  in  obtaining  excellent  imitations  of  rubies,  by  making  use  of 
the  topaz  materials.  It  often  happened  that  the  mixture  for  topaxes  gave  ouly  an  opaque 
mass,  translucent  at  the  edges,  and  in  thin  plates  of  a  red  colour.  1  part  of  thiv  substance 
being  mixed  with  8  parts  of  strass,  and  fused  for  SO  hours,  gave  a  fine  yellowish  crystal- 
like  paste,  and  fragments  of  this  fused  before  the  blowpipe  afforded  the  finest  imitation 
of  rubies.     The  result  was  always  the  same. 

The  following  arc  other  proportions  for  rallies :  —  Graini. 

Paste  .......     S880 

Oxide  of  manganese     -  -  -  .  -         72 

Emerald. 


Paste  .  . 

Green  oxide  of  pure  copper 

Oxide  of  chrome 


4608 

4^ 

2 


Sapphire. 
Paste  .......     4608 

Oxide  of  cobalt  .....         68 

This  mixture  should  l>e  carefully  fused  in  a  luted  Hessian  crucible,  and  be  left  30 
hours  in  the  fire. 


Amethyti, 


Paste        ... 

Grains. 
-     4608 

Oxide  of  manganese 
Oxide  of  cobalt    - 

36 
24 

Purple  of  Cassius 

1 

Paste 

Bergl,  or  A 

Glass  of  antimony 
Oxide  of  cobalt 

- 

Syfiaa^  Garnet,  or  AtUient  Carbuncle. 

Grains. 
Paste  ....     512 

Glass  of  antimony  ...     256 
Cassius  purple        -  -  -         2 

Oxide  of  manganese  .  .2 

a  Marina*  Grains. 

-     8456  , 

24 

-      n 

In  all  these  mixtures,  the  substances  should  be  mixed  by  sifting,  Aised  very  carefully, 
and  cooled  very  slowly,  after  having  been  left  in  the  fire  from  24  to  SO  hours. 

M.  Lancon  had  also  made  many  experiments  on  the  same  subject.  Tlie  following 
are  a  few  of  his  proportions :  — 


Paf/«. 
Litharge    - 
White  sand 
White  tartar,  or  potash 


Graini. 

-  ICO 

-  75 

-  10 


Amethyst. 
Paste 

Oxide  of  manganese 
Oxide  of  cobalt     - 


Grains. 

9216 

from  15  to  24 

1 


EmerahL 
Paste  .  -  - 

Acetate  of  copper 
Peroxide  of  iron,  or  saflron  of  Mars 


-  9216 
72 
1-5 


PASTILLE,  is  the  English  name  of  small  cones  made  of  gum  benzoin,  with  powder 
of  cinnamon,  and  other  aromatics,  which  are  burned  as  incense,  to  diffuse  a  grateful 
odour,  and  conceal  unpleasant  smells  in  apartments.     See  PxaFuxxHT. 

PASTILLE,  b  the  French  name  of  certain  aromatic  sugared  confections;  called 
also  tablette$, 

PATTERN  DISPLAYING  MACHINE.  This  is  an  ingenious  contrivance  of 
Messrs.  Stewart  and  Hutcheson,  of  Paisley,  for  inventing  and  displaying  patterns  of 
printed  goods  or  worked  patterns,  in  stripes,  cheques,  and  tartans  by  means  of  sliding 
mirrors  and  coloured  glass,  and  is  suitable  for  manufacturers  of  textile  fabrics  of  all  de* 
scriptions. 

The  advantages  of  this  machine  are  the  facility  with  which  any  pattern,  or  idea  of  a 
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pttttern,  may  be  set  up  and  displayed,  the  vwiety  of  design  it  ean  produce,  and  the  case 
and  simplicity  of  aceompUshing  them.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  paint  the  pattern  on 
paper,  after  viewing  it  through  the  mirrors,  as  the  scales  attached  show  at  once  tlie 
lequired  number  of  threads  of  each  colour,  and  how  many  repeats  are  necessary  for  the 
breadth  of  the  web;  and  it  dfisplayt  at  once  not  otily  the  repent,  but  the  whole  breadth, 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  length  of  the  cloth  at  one  ffew» 

By  this  inTentioD,  the  precise  effieet  of  a  pattern  may  be  produced  in  the  course  of  a 
fcw  minutes,  without  ai^  expense,  multiplied  to  any  extent,  and  it  may  be  enlarged  or 
diminished  at  pleasui«.  The  chief  noyelt^,  howerer^  of  this  maehine,  irhich  was  exhibited 
for  its  rimplieity  and  the  ease  of  its  adaptation,  ki  that  the  precise  eflTeet  of  the  doth  in  a 
finished  state  is  aoeurately  represented,  the  crisp  transparent  efl^  of  a  silk  fkbric 
being  truly  giren,  as  well  as  the  soft  and  more  opaque  effect  of  a  Woollen  ftbric. 

This  invention  is  new  in  principle,  being  a  novel  application  of  Coloured  glass  to 
meftil  and  essentially  practical  purposes. 

PEARL  ASH,  a  commercial  form  of  Potas»,  which  see. 

PEARLS  {BnieMf  Fr. ;  Perkn^  Oerm.)  ;  are  the  productions  of  certain  shell-fish. 
These  mollu8es»  are  subject  to  a  kind  of  disease  caused  by  the  imroduetbn  of  foreign 
bodies  within  their  shells.  In  this  case,  their  pearly  secretion,  instead  of  being  spread 
in  layers  upon  the  inside  of  their  habitation,  is  accumulated  round  these  particles  in  con- 
eentric  layers.  Pearl  consists  of  carbonate  of  lime^  inteTstratified  with  animal  membrane. 

The  oysters  whose  shells  are  richest  in  mother  of  pearl,  are  most  productive  of 
these  highly  prised  spherical  concretions.  The  most  iraluAble  pesri  fisheries  are  on  the 
coast  of  Ceylon,  and  at  Olmutx  in  tlie  Persian  Gulf,  and  their  finest  specimens  are  more 
highly  prised  in  the  East  than  diamonds,  but  in  Europe  they  are  liable  to  be  rated  very 
differently,  according  to  the  caprice  of  ikshion.  When  the  pearls  are  large,  truly 
spherical,  reflecting  and  decomposing  ^e  light  with  much  Tivaaity,  they  are  much 
admired.  But  one  of  the  causes  which  renden  their  value  fiuetuating,  is  the  occasional 
loss  of  their  peculiar  lustre,  without  our  being  able  to  assign  a  satisfactory  reason  for  it. 
Besides,  they  can  be  no«r  so  well  imitated,  that  the  artificial  pearls  have  newly  as  rich  an 
appearance  as  the  real. 

PEA RLSi  ARTIFICIAL.  These  ftre  small  globules  or  pear-shaped  spheroids  of 
thin  glass,  perforated  with  two  opposite  holes,  through  which  they  are  strung,  and 
mounted  into  necklaces,  ftc,  like  real  pearl  ornaments*  They  must  tiot  only  be  white 
and  brilliant,  but  exhibit  the  irldeseent  reflections  of  mother  of  pearl.  The  liquor 
employed  to  imitate  the  pearly  lustre*  u  called  the  t^tenee  of  Ike  eaH  (essence  iT&rient), 
which  Is  prepared  by  throwing  into  water  of  ammonia  (he  brilliant  scales,  or  rather  the 
lamella,  separated  by  washlhg  and  fVictioOi  of  the  scales  of  a  small  river  fish,  the  hlay, 
called  in  French  ablette.  These  Cc«les  digested  in  ammonia,  having  acquired  a  degree  of 
softness  and  flexibility  which  allow  of  their  application  to  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  glass 
globules,  they  are  introduced  by  suction  of  the  liquor  containing  them  in  suspension. 
The  ammonia  is  volatilized  in  the  act  of  drying  the  globules. 

It  is  said  that  some  manufacturers  employ  ammonia  merely  to  prevent  the  alteration 
of  the  scales ;  that  when  they  wish  to  make  use  of  them,  they  suspend  them  in  a 
well  clarified  solution  of  isinglass,  then  pour  a  drop  of  the  mixture  into  each  bead, 
and  spread  it  round  the  inner  surface.  It  is  doubtful  whether  by  this  method  the  same 
lustre  and  play  of  colours  can  be  obtained  as  by  the  former.  It  seems  moreover  to  be 
of  importance  for  the  success  of  the  imitation,  that  the  globules  b§  formed  of  a  bluish, 
opalescent,  very  thin  glass,  containing  but  little  potash  and  oxide  of  lead.  In  every  ma> 
iiufactory  of  artificial  pearls,  there  must  be  some  workmen  possessed  of  great  experience 
and  dexterity.     The  French  are  supposed  to  excel  in  this  ingenious  branch  of  industry. 

False  pearls  were  invented  in  the  time  of  Catherine  de  Medicis,  by  a  person  of 
the  name  of  Jaquin.  They  are  made  of  small  globules  of  glass,  blown  by  the  ordinary 
lamp.  The  pearly  lustre  is  communicated  by  introducing  by  means  of  a  blow-pipe 
a  small  quantity  of  nacreous  substances  obtained  from  the  siirface  of  the  scale  of  a 
small  fidi  very  common  in  the  Seine  and  the  Rhine,  and  also  in  the  Thames.  I1iis  sub- 
stance preserved  with  sal  ammoniac  in  a  liquid  state  is  commonly  sold  under  the  name  of 
'*  Oriental  essence ;  **  after  having  covered  the  innde  of  the  pearl  with  this  liquid,  a 
coating  of  wax  is  aidded,  which  is  coloured  to  the  required  shade.  The  manu&cture 
of  pearls  is  principally  carried  on  in  the  department  of  the  Seine  in  France.  There  are 
also  DianufiuTtories  in  Germany  and  Italy,  but  to  a  small  extent.  In  Germany,  or  rather 
Saxony,  a  cheap  but  inferior  quality  is  manufactured.  The  globe  of  glass  forming  the 
pearl  in  inferior  ones  being  very  thin,  and  coated  with  wax,  they  break  on  the  slightest 
pressure.  They  are  known  by  the  name  of  German  fish  pearls :  Italy  also  manufac 
tures  pearls  by  a  method  borrowed  from  the  Chinese  i  they  are  known  under  the  name 
of  Rmnan  pearls,  and  are  a  very  good  imitation  of  natural  ones ;  they  have  on  their 
outaide  a  coating  of  the  nacreous  liquid.  The  Chinese  pearls  are  made  of  a  kind  of  gum, 
sod  are  covered  likewise  with  the  same  liquid.     In  the  year  1834  a  French  artisan  dts- 
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covered  An  opaline  glass  of  a  naereous  or  pearly  colour,  very  heavy  and  flisible,  which  • 
gave  to  the  beads  the  different  weights  and  varied  forms  found  amongst  real  pearls : 
gum  instead  of  wax  is  now  used  to  fill  tliem,  by  which  they  attain  a  high  degree  of 
transparency,  and  the  glassy  appearance  has  been  lately  obviated  by  the  use  of  the 
vapour  of  hydro-fluoric  acid.  Tliis  acts  in  such  a  manner  as  to  deaden  the  surfiMe,  and 
remove  its  otherwise  glaring  look. 

PEARLS  ARTIFICIAL,  and  BEADS.  The  material  out  of  which  these  are 
formed  are  small  glass  tubes  like  those  with  which  thermometers  are  made.  The  tubes 
for  the  bright  red  pearls  consut  of  two  layers  of  ^lass,  a  white  opaque  one  internally, 
and  a  red  one  externally  ;  drawn  ftom  a  ball  of  white  enamel,  coated  in  the  Bohemian 
method  with  ruby-coloured  glass,  either  by  dipping  the  white  ball  into  a  pot  of  red 
glass,  and  thus  coating  it,  or  by  introducing  the.  ball  of  the  former  into  a  cylinder  of 
the  latter  glass,  and  ^  then  cementing  them  so  soimdly  together  as  to  prevent  their 
separation  in  the  subsequent  pearl  processes.  These  tubes  are  drawn  in  a  gallery  of 
the  glasshouse  to  100  paces  in  length,  and  cut  into  pieces  about  a  foot  long,  lliese 
are  afterwards  subdivided  into  cylindric  portions  of  equal  length  and  diameter,  pre- 
paratory to  giving  them  the  spheroidal  form.  From  60  to  80  together  are  laid 
borisontally  in  a  row  upon  a  sharp  edge,  and  then  cut  quickly  and  dexterously  at  once 
by  drawing  a  knife  over  them.  The  broken  fragments  are  separated  from  the  regular 
pieces  by  a  sieve.  Hiese  cylinder  portions  are  rounded  into  the  pearl  shape  by  softening 
them  by  a  suitable  beat,  and  stirring  them  all  the  time.  To  prevent  them  from  stick- 
ing together,  a  mixture  of  gypsum  and  plumbago,  or  of  ground  day  and  charcoal,  is 
thrown  in  among  them. 

Figi.  1049, 1050  represent  a  new  apparatus  for  rounding  the  beads  ;  Jig,  1049.  is  a 
front  view  of  the  whole  ;  fig,  1050.  is  a  section  through  the  middle  of  the  former  figure* 
in  the  course  of  its  operation.  The  brick  furnace,  strengthened  with  iron  bands^  2,  S. 
5.  7,  8.  has  in  its  interior  {wet  fig,\0SO,)  a  nearly  egg-shaped  space  a,  provided  with 
the  following  openings :  beneath  is  the  fire-hearth,  c,  with  a  round  mouth,  and  opposite 
are  the  smoke  flue  and  chimneyi  n ;  in  the  slanting  front  of  the  furnace  is  a  large  open- 
ing. E«  fig*  1049.  Beneath  are  two  smaller  oblong  rectangular  orifices,  r,  o,  which 
extend  somewhat  obliquely  into  the  laboratory,  a.  b  serves  for  introducing  the  wood 
into  the  fire-place.  All  these  four  openings  are,  as  shown  in  ^.1049.,  secured  from 
injury  by  iron  mouth  pieces.  The  wood  is  burned  upon  an  iron  or  clay  bottom  piece,  r. 
A  semi-cireular  cover,  x,  closes  during  the  operation  the  large  opening,  x,  which  mt 
other  times  remains  open.  By  means  of  a  book,  m,  and  a  chain,  which  rests  upon  a 
hollow  arch,  h ;  the  cover  k,  is  connected  with  the  front  end  of  the  long  iron  lever,  a,  a', 
A  prop  supports  at  once  the  turning  axu  of  this  lever  and  the  oatch,  &,  e ;  the  weight, 
Q,  draws  the  arm,  a,  down,  and  thereby  holds  up  ir ;  a  therefore  remains  open.     By 
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rods  on  the  back  wall,  t,  t,  the  hook,  t,  in  which  &'  rests,  proceeds  from/  When  a' 
is  raised  a  sinks.  The  catch  c  b,  enters  with  its  front  tooth  into  a  slanting  notch  upun 
the  upper  edge  of  a,  spontaneously  by  tl;e  action  of  the  spring,  e ;  whereby  the  opening, 
V,  is  shut.  'l*he  small  door  n,  rises  again  with  the  front  arm  of  the  lever  by  the  oper- 
ation of  the  weight  q  of  itself,  as  soon  as  the  catch  is  released  by  pressure  upon  c. 

The  most  imporUnt  part  of  the  whole  apparatus  is  the  drum,  k,  for  the  reception 
and  rounding  of  the  bits  of  glass.     It  may  be  made  of  strong  copper,  or  of  hammered 

or  cast  iron,  quite  open  above,  and 
pierced  at  the  bottom  with  a  square 
hole,  into  which  the  lower  end  of 
the  long  rod,  /,  is  exactly  fitted,  and 
secured  in  its  place  by  a  screwed 
collector  nut.  The  blunt  point,  x, 
(/^.I049.)  rests  during  the  work- 
ing in  a  conical  iron  step  of  tlie 
laboratory,/^.  1050.  On  the  mouth 
of  the  drum,  k,  a  strong  iron  ring 
is  fixed,  having  a  bar  across  its  dia- 
meter, with  a  square  hole  in  its 
middle  point,  fitted  and  secured  by 
a  pin  to  the  rod  <,  and  turned  by 
its  rotation.  The  vessel  k,  and  its 
axle,  /,  are  laid  in  a  slanting  direc- 
tion; the  axle  rests  in  the  upper 
ring,  z,  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
rod,  4  of  which  the  other  end  is 
hung  to  the  hook,  n.  upon  the 
mantel  beam,  x.  On  the  upper  end 
of  <,  the  handle,  s,  is  fixed  for  turir- 
ing  round  continuously  the  vessel, 
c,  while  the  fire  is  burning  in  the 
fiirnace,  the  fuel  being  put  not  only 
in  its  bottom  chamber,  but  also  into 
the  holes,  f,  g  (  /f$r.l049.>  The 
fire-wood  is  made  very  dry  before 
being  used,  by  piling  it  in  logs  upon 
the  iron  bars,  2,  10,  11.  under  the  mantelpiece,  as  shown  in^f.  1049,  1050. 

After  the  operation  is  finished,  and  the  cover,  m,  is  removed,  the  drum  b  emptied  of 
its  contents,  as  follows.  Upon  the  axle,  /,  there  is  towards  k  a  projection  at  «.  Along- 
side the  Aimace  (^.1049.)  there  b  a  crane,  x,  that  turns  upon  the  step,  «,  s,  on  tlie 
ground.  The  upper  pivot  turns  in  a  hole  of  the  mantel-beam,  w.  Upon  the  perpen- 
dicular arm,  w,  of  the  crane  there  is  a  hook,  y,  and  a  ring,  9,  in  which  the  iron  rod,  p, 
is  movable  in  all  directions,  When  the  drum  is  to  be  removed  from  the  furnace,  the 
crane,  with  its  arm,  w,  must  be  turned  inwards,  the  under  hook  of  the  rod,  p,  is  to  be 
hung  in  the  projecting  piece,  w,  and  the  rod,  I,  is  lifted  entirely  out.  After  this,  by 
means  of  the  crane,  the  drum  can  be  drawn  with  its  rod,  /,  out  of  the  furnace ;  and 
through  the  mobility  of  the  crane,  and  its  parts,  p,  9,  any  desired  position  can  be  given 
to  the  drum.  Fig.  1049  shows  how  the  workman  can  with  his  hand  applied  to  s'  de- 
press the  axle,  f,  and  thereby  raise  the  drum,  k,  so  high  that  it  will  empty  itself  into 
the  pot,  I,  placed  beneath.  When  left  to  itself,  the  drum  on  the  contrary  hangs  nearly 
upright  upon  the  crane  by  means  of  the  rod,  p,.  and  nuiy  therefore  be  easily  filled 
again  in  this  position,  llie  manner  of  bringing  it  into  the  proper  position  in  the 
furnace  by  means  of  the  crane  and  the  rod,  4  is  obvious  from  Jig,  1050. 

The  now  well-rounded  beads  are  separated  from  the  pulverulent  substance  with 
which  they  were  mixed  by  careful  agitation  in  sieves;  and  they  are  polished  finally  and 
cleaned  by  agitation  in  canvas  bags. 

PEARL  BUTTONS.  Pearl-button  making  is  thus  practised ;  the  blanks  are  cut 
out  of  the  shell  by  means  of  a  snudl  revolving  steel  tube,  the  edge  of  which  is  toothed  as 
ft  saw,  after  which  they  are  flattened  or  reduced  in  thickness  by  splitting,  which  is  aided 
by  the  laminar  structure  of  the  shell.  At  this  stage  being  held  in  a  sprins  chuck,  they 
are  finished  on  both  sides  by  means  of  a  small  tool :  the  drilling  is  efiTected  by  the  revo- 
lution of  ft  sharp  steel  instrument,  which  acts  with  great  rapidity.  Ornamental 
cuttings  are  produced  by  means  of  small  revolving  cutters,  and  the  final  brilliant  polish 
is  given  by  the  firiction  of  rotten-stone  and  soft  soap  upon  a  revolving  bench. 

P£ARLWHIT£,  is  a  submuriate  of  bismuth,  obtained  by  pouring  a  solution  of 
the  nitrate  of  that  metal  into  a  dilute  solution  of  sea  salt,  whereby  a  light  and  very 
white  powder  is  obtained,  which  is  to  be  well  washed  and  dried.     See  Bismuth. 
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P£CTIC  ACID  (Jddpeetiqm,  Fr,s  GaUtritaStrtt  G«rm.)s  m  luuned  on  acoonoi 
of  its  jellying  property,  from  Tivm-if,  coagtdumt  exists  in  a  tast  number  of  Yegetablea. 
The  easiest  way  of  preparing  it,  is  to  grate  the  roots  of  carrots  into  a  pulp,  to  express 
their  juice,  to  wash  the  marc  with  rain  or  distilled  water,  and  to  squeeie  it  well ;  50 
parts  of  the  marc  are  next  to  be  diffused  throngfa  SOO  of  rain-water,  adding  by  slow 
degrees  a  solution  of  one  part  of  pure  potash,  or  two  of  bicarbonate.  This  mixture 
is  to  be  heated,  so  as  to  be  made  to  boil  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  is  then  to 
be  thrown  boiling>hot  upon  a  filter  cloth.  It  is  known  to  have  been  well  enough 
boiled,  when  a  sample  of  the  filtered  liquor  beoomca  gelatinous  by  neutralizing  it  wiih 
an  acid.  This  liquor  contains  peotate  of  potaasa,  in  addition  to  other  matters  extricated 
from  the  root.  The  pectate  may  be  decomposed  by  a  stronger  acid,  but  it  is  better  to 
decompose  it  b^  munate  of  lime ;  whereby  a  pectate  of  lime,  in  a  gelatinous  form, 
quite  insoluble  m  water,  is  obtained.  This  having  been  washed  with  cold  water  upon 
a  doth,  is  to  be  boiled  in  water  containing  as  much  muriatic  acid  as  will  saturate  the 
lime.  The  pectic  acid  thus  liberated,  remains  under  the  form  of  a  colourless  jelly,  which 
reddens  litmus  paper,  and  tastes  sour,  even  after  it  is  entirely  deprived  of  the  muriatic 
acid.  Cold  water  dissolves  very  little  of  it ;  it  is  more  soluble  in  boiling  water.  The 
solution  is  colourless,  does  not  coagulate  on  cooling,  and  hardlv  reddens  litmus  paper ; 
but  It  gelatinizes  when  alcohol,  acids,  alkalis,  or  salta  are  aaded  to  it.  Even  sugar 
transforms  it,  after  some  time,  into  a  gelatinous  state,  a  circumstance  which  serves  to 
explain  the  preparation  of  apple,  cherry,  raspberry,  ^^ooseberry,  and  other  jellies. 

PECTIN £,  or  vegetable  jelly,  is  obtained  by  mixing  alcohol  witli  the  juice  of  ripe 
currants,  or  any  similar  fruit,  till  a  gelatinous  precipitate  takes  place;  which  is  to  be 
gently  iqueeaed  in  a  cloth,  washed  with  a  little  weak  alcohol,  and  dried.  Thus  pre- 
pared, pectine  is  insipid,  without  action  upon  litmus,  in  small  pieces,  semi-transparent, 
and  of  a  membranous  aspect,  like  isinglass.  Its  mucilsginous  solution  in  cold  water  is 
not  tinged  blue  with  iodine.  A  very  small  addition  of  potash,  or  its  carbonate,  con- 
verts pectine  into  pectio  acid ;  both  of  which  substances  are  transformed  into  mucic 
and  oxalic  acids  by  the  nitric 

PELOPIUM  ;  a  new  metal  discovered  by  H.  Rose  in  the  Bavarian  tantalite. 

PELTRY  (JPetfefcm,  Fr.  ;  Pthwerk^  Germ.);  b  nearly  synonymous  with  fur,  and 
comprehends  the  skins  of  different  kinds  of  wild  animals  that  are  found  in  high 
nort^rn  latitudes,  particularly  in  the  American  continent ;  such  as  the  beaver,  bear, 
moosedeer,  marten,  mink,  sable,  woolverin,  wolf,  &c.  When  these  skins  have  received 
no  preparation  but  from  the  hunters,  they  are  most  properly  called  peltry  ;  but  when 
they  have  had  the  inner  side  tawed  or  tanned  (see  Lkathbe)  by  an  aluminous  process, 
they  may  tlien  be  denominated /vrs. 

The  scouring  or  cleaning  of  peltry  is  performed  in  a  large  cask,  or  truncated  cone 
laid  on  its  side,  and  traversed  by  a  revolving  shaft,  which  is  furnished  with  a  few 
rectangular  rounded  pegs.  These  are  intended  to  stir  round  the  skins,  while  they  are 
dusted  over  with  Paris  plaster,  whitening,  or  sometimes  sand,  made  as  hot  as  the 
hand  can  bear.  The  bottom  of  the  cask  should  be  grated,  to  allow  the  impurities  to 
fall  out.  The  huiragtj  irhich  the  cleansed  skins  next  undeigo,  is  merely  a  species  of 
dyeing,  eitlier  topical  to  modify  certain  disagreeable  ahadt's,  or  general  to  impart  a  more 
beautiful  colour  to  the  fur.  Under  the  article  Dtxiho,  and  the  several  colours,  as  also 
HAia  and  Morocco,  sufiieient  instructions  will  be  found  for  dyeing  fur.  The  mordants 
should  be  applied  pretty  hot  by  a  brush,  on  the  hair  of  the  skio,  stretdied  upon  a  solid 
table ;  and  after  two  or  three  applications,  with  drying  between,  the  tlnctoriid  infusions 
may  be  rubbed  on  in  the  same  way.  The  hair  must  be  freed  beforehand  from  all 
greasines%  by  lime  water,  or  a  weak  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda ;  then  well  waalied. 
Much  nicety,  and  many  successive  applications  of  the  dye-stuff,  are  sometimes  requisite 
to  bring  out  the  desired  shade. 

Under  Hat  MANqFAcruaa,  I  referred  to  this  article  for  a  description  of  the  process 
of  sicntofi^,  whereby  the  hpirs  of  rabbit  and  hare  skins  are  rendered  fit  for  lelting. 
Dissolve  SS  paru  of  quicksilver  in  500  of  common  aquafortis ;  and  dilute  the  solution 
with  one  half  or  two  thirds  of  iu  bulk  of  water,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  acid* 
The  skin  bemg  laid  upon  a  table  with  the  hair  side  uppermoat,  a  brush,  made  with  tlie 
bristles  of  the  wild  boar,  is  to  V«  slightly  moistened  with  the  mercurial  solutioo,  and 
passed  over  the  smooth  sur&ce  of  the  hairs  with  strong  pressure.  This  application 
roust  be  repeated  several  times  in  succession,  till  every  part  of  the  fur  be  equally 
touched,  and  till  about  two  thirds  of  the  length  of  the  hairs  be  moistened,  or  a  little 
more  should  they  be  rigid.  In  order  to  complete  this  impregnation,  the  skins  am  laid 
together  in  pairs  with  the  hairy  sides  in  contact,  put  in  this  state  into  the  otove-room, 
and  exposed  to  a  heat  higher  in  proportion  to  the  weakness  of  the  mercurial  solution. 
The  drying  should  be  rapidly  effected,  otherwise  the  concentration  of  the  nitrate  will  not 
take  due  effect  in  causing  the  retraction  and  curling  of  the  hairs. 

No  other  acid,  or  metallic  solution,  but  the  above,  has  been  found  to  answer  the  de> 
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fetred  purpote  of  the  batmaker.  After  the  bain  are  properly  tented,  they  are  plucked 
off  by  hand,  or  shorn  off  by  a  machine. 

PENCIL  MANUFACTURE.  (CmyoM^falnnqMA  de,  Fr. ;  Blekiifte,  vefferHgung, 
Germ.)  The  word  pencil  is  used  in  two  senses.  It  signifies  eitlMsr  a  small  hair  brush 
employed  by  painters  in  oil  and  water  colours,  or  a  slender  cylinder  of  black  lead  or 
plumbago,  either  naked  or  enclosed  in  a  wooden  case,  for  drawing  black  lines  upon 
paper.  The  last  sort,  which  b  the  one  to  be  considered  here,  corresponds  nearly  to  the 
French  term  crayon,  though  this  includes  also  peocib  made  of  differently  coloured 
earthy  compositions.     See  CaATON. 

The  best  black-lead  pencils  of  this  eouotry  axe  formed  of  slender  paraHelopipeds,  cut 
put  by  a  saw  from  sound  pieces  of  plumbago,  which  hare  been  previously  calcined  in 
'  close  vessels  at  a  bright  red  heat.  These  parallelopipeds  are  generally  eiickned  in  cases 
^ade  of  cedar  wood,  though  of  late  years  they  are  alio  used  alone,  in  peculiar  pencil- 
cases,  under  the  name  of  ever- pointed  pencils,  provided  with  an  iron  wire  and  screw,  to 
protrudes  minute  portion  of  die  plumbago  beyond  the  tubular  metalKe  cess,  in  propor- 
tion as  it  is  wanted. 

In  the  year  1795,  M.  Cont^  a  French  gentleman,  well  acquainted  with  the  mechanical 
arts,  invented  an  ingenious  process  for  making  artificial  black-lead  pencils  of  superior 
xjuality,  by  which  he  and  his  successor  and  soB*in«]aw,  M.  Humblot,  have  rcsUised 
large  fortunes. 

Pure  clay,  or  clay  containing  the  smallest  proportion  of  calearsous  or  siHceous  matter,  is 
the  substance  which  he  employed  to  give  aggregation  and  solidity,  not  only  to  plumbago 
dust,  but  to  all  sorts  of  coloured  powders.  That  earth  has  tbe  property  of  diminishing 
in  bulk,  and  increattog  in  hardness^  in  exact  proportion  to  the  degree  of  heat  it  is 
exposed  to,  and  hence  may  be  made  to  give  every  degree  oi  solidity  to  crayons.  The 
clay  is  prepared  by  diffusing  it  in  large  tubs  through  clear  river  water,  and  letting  the 
thin  mixture  settle  l»r  two  minutes.  The  supernatant  milky  liquor  is  drawn  off  by  a 
syphon  from  near  tbe  suifiMe,  so  that  only  the  finest  particles  of  clay  arc  transiSsrred  into 
the  second  tub,  upon  a  lower  leveL  The  sediment  which  falls  very  slowly  in  this  tub,  is 
extremely  soft  and  plastic.  The  clear  water  being  run  off,  the  deposit  is  placed  upon  a 
linen  filter,  and  allowed  to  dry.     It  is  now  ready  for  use. 

The  plumbago  must  be  reduced  to  a  fine  powder  in  an  hron  mortar,  then  put  into  a 
crucible,  and  calcined  at  a  heat  approaching  to  whiteness.  The  action  of  tbe  fire  gives 
it  a  brilliancy  and  softness  which  it  would  not  otherwise  possess,  and  prevents  it  from 
being  affected  by  the  olsy,  which  it  is  apt  to  be  in  its  natural  state.  The  less  clay  is 
mixed  with  the  {lumbago,  and  the  less  the  mixture  is  calcined,  the  softer  are  the  pencils 
made  of  it ;  the  more  day  is  used  the  harder  are  the  pencils.  Some  of  the  best  pencils 
made  by  M.  Conte,  were  formed  of  two  parts  of  plumbago  and  three  parts  of  clay  { 
others  of  equal  parts.  This  composition  admits  of  indefinite  variations,  both  as  to  the 
shade  and  hardness ;  advanti^sea  not  possessed  by  the  native  mineral.  While  the  traces 
may  be  made  as  black  as  tbose  of  pure  plumbago,  they  have  not  that  glistening  aspect 
which  ofl^  impairs  tbe  beauty  of  black-lead  drawing.  The  same  lustre  may,  however, 
be  obtained  by  increasing  the  proportion  of  powdered  plumbago  relatively  to  the  clay. 

Tbe  materials  having  been  carefully  sifted,  a  little  of  the  clay  is  to  be  mixed  with  the 
plumbago,  and  the  mixture  is  to  be  triturated  with  water  into  a  perfectly  uniform  paste. 
A  portion  of  this  paste  may  be  tested  by  calcination.  If  on  cutting  the  indurated  mass, 
particles  of  plumbago  appear,  the  whole  must  be  further  levigated.  The  remainder  of 
the  clay  is  now  to  be  introduced,  and  the  paste  is  to  be  ground  with  a  muller  upon  a 
porphyry  slab,  till  it  be  quite  homogeneous,  and  of  the  consistence  of  thin  dough.  It  is 
now  to  be  made  into  a  ball,  put  upon  a  support,  and  placed  under  a  bell  glass  inverted 
in  a  basin  of  water,  so  as  to  be  exposed  merely  to  the  moist  atr. 

Small  grooves  are  to  be  made  in  a  smooth  board,  similar  to  the  pencil  parallelepipeds, 
but  a  little  longer  and  wider,  to  allow  for  tbe  contraction  of  volume.  Tbe  wood  must  be 
boiled  in  grease,  to  prevent  the  paste  from  sticking  to  it.  The  above  described  paste 
being  pressed  with  a  spatula  into  these  grooves,  another  board,  also  boUed  in  grease,  is 
to  be  laid  over  them  very  dosely,  and  secured  by  means  of  screw-clamps.  As  the  atmo- 
spheric air  can  get  access  only  to  tbe  ends  of  tbe  grooves,  the  ends  of  the  pencil  pieces 
beoome  diy  first,  and  by  their  contraction  in  volume  get  loose  in  the  grooves,  allowing 
the  air  to  insinuate  further,  and  to  dry  tbe  remainder  of  the  paste  in  succession.  When 
the  whole  piece  is  dried^  it  becomes  loose,  and  might  be  turned  out  of  the  grooves. 
But  before  this,  is  done,  the  mould  must  be  put  into  an  oven  moderately  heated,  in 
oraer  to  render  the  pencil-pieces  still  drier.  The  mould  should  now  be  taken  out,  and 
emptied  upon  a  table  covered  with  cloth.  The  greater  part  of  the  pieces  will  be 
entire,  and  only  a  fow  will  have  been  broken,  if  the  above  precautions  have  been  duly 
observed.  They  are  all,  however,  perfectly  straight,  which  is  a  matter  of  the  first 
importance. 

In  order  to  give  solidity  to  these  pencils,  they  must  be  set  upright  in  a  crucible  till 
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it  is  filled  with  them,  and  then  surrounded  with  charcoal  powder,  fine  sand,  or  sifted 
wood  ashes.  The  crucible,  after  haring  a  luted  cover  applied,  is  to  be  put  into  a  furnace, 
and  exposed  to  a  degree  of  heat  regulated  by  the  pyrometer  of  Wedgewood ;  which 
degree  is  proportional  to  the  intended  hardness  of  the  pencils.  When  they  have  been 
thus  baked,  the  enicibla  is  to  be  removed  ftom  the  fire,  and  allowed  to  cool  with  the 
pencils  in  it. 

Should  the  pencils  be  intended  for  drawing  architectural  plans,  or  for  very  fine  lines,  they 
must  be  immersed  in  melted  wax  or  suet  nearly  boiling  hot,  before  they  are  put  into 
the  cedar  cases.  This  immersion  is  best  done  by  heating  the  pencils  first  upon  a  grid- 
iron, and  then  plunging  them  into  the  melted  wax  or  tallow.  They  acquire  by  this 
means  a  certain  degree  of  softness,  are  less  apt  to  be  abraded  by  use^  and  preserve  their 
points  much  better. 

When  these  pencils  are  intended  to  draw  ornamental  subjects  with  much  shading, 
they  should  not  be  dipped  as  above. 

Second  proee$»  for  maioMg  artiftcial  pendh,  iomewkai  difftrttii  Jrum  the  ondtding All 

the  operations  are  the  same,  except  that  some  lamp-black  is  introduoeo  along  with  the 
plumbago  powder  and  the  clay.  In  calcining  these  pencils  in  the  crucible,  the  contact 
of  air  must  be  carefully  excluded,  to  prevent  the  lamp-black  from  being  burned  away 
on  the  sur&oe.  An  indefinite  variety  of  pencils,  of  every  possible  black  tint,  may  thus 
be  produced,  admirably  adapted  to  draw  firom  nature. 

Another  ingenious  form  of  mould  is  the  following : 

Models  of  the  pencil^pieoes  must  be  made  in  iron,  and  stuck  upright  upon  an  iron 
tray,  having  edges  raised  as  high  as  the  intended  length  of  the  pencils.  A  metallic 
alloy  is  mi^e  of  tin,  lead»  bismuth,  and  antimony,  which  melts  at  a  moderate  heat. 
This  is  poured  into  the  sheet-iron  tray,  and  after  it  is  cooled  and  concreted,  it  is 
inverted,  and  shaken  off  from  the  model  bars,  so  as  to  form  a  mass  of  metal  perforated 
throughout  with  tubular  cavities,  corresponding  to  the  intended  pencil-pieces.  The 
paste  u  introduced  by  pressure  into  these  cavities,  and  set  aside  to  dry  slowly.  When 
nearly  dry,  the  pieces  get  so  much  shrunk  that  they  may  be  readily  turned  out  of  the 
moulds  upon  a  cloth  table.  They  are  then  to  be  completely  desiccated  in  the  shade, 
afterwards  in  a  stove-room,  next  in  the  oven,  and  lastly  ignited  in  the  crucible,  with  the 
precautions  above  prescribed. 

M.  Cont6  recommends  the  hardest  pencils  of  the  architect  to  be  made  of  lead  melted 
with  some  antimony  and  a  little  quicksilver. 

In  their  further  researches  upon  this  subject,  M.  ContI  and  M.  Humblot  found  that 
the  differeut  degrees  of  hardness  of  crayons  could  not  be  obtained  in  a  uniform  maimer 
by  the  mere  mixture  of  plumbago  and  clay  in  determinate  doses.  But  they  discovered 
a  remedy  for  this  defect  in  the  use  of  saline  solutions,  more  or  less  concentrated,  into 
which  they  plunged  the  pencils,  in  order  to  modify  their  hardness,  and  increase  the 
uniformity  of  their  texture.  The  non-deliquescent  sulphates  were  preferred  for  this 
purpose;  such  as  sulphate  of  soda,  &c.     Even  syrup  was  found  useful  in  this  way. 

Mestn,  Stevens  cmd  Wj^der*$  penciU,  pen$f  and  pen  Aotderf.— Messrs.  Stevens  &  Wylder 
obtained  a  patent  in  June,  1850,  for  certain  improvements,  in  which  they  claim, 

1.  (In  respect  €sF  ever  pointed  pencils.)  The  employment  of  an  internal  helix  in 
lieu  of  a  propelling  screw,  by  means  of  which  a  length  of  black  lead,  chalk,  or  other 
marking  materials  may  be  propelled  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  pencil. 

2.  (With  reference  to  pen^i)  The  application  of  gutta  percha  to  meul  pens, 
between  the  shoulder  and  the  nibs,  the  metal  having  been  first  reduced  in  thickness, 
either  by  grinding  or  otherwise,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  greater  fiexibility. 
2ndly.  The  construction  of  barrel  and  other  pens  in  metal,  to  be  used  with  fountain  pen 
holders,  having  the  barrel  placed  the  reverse  way,  or  above  instead  of  below  the  nibs. 

3.  (With  respect  to  penholders.)  Ist  The  use  and  application  of  glass  to  telescopic 
and  other  fountain  holders,  whereby  the  ink  Is  kept  from  contact  with  metal  until  it 
reaches  the  pen.  (Query,  Has  not  this  been  anticipated  by  Mr.  Thomson's  patent?) 
2ndly.  The  adaptation  of  a  band  of  flexible  material  to  fountain  holders,  for  the  purpose 
of  facilitating  the  flow  of  ink  to  the  pen,  such  band  being  placed  around  a  part  of  the  tube, 
in  which  air  holes  or  openings  have  been  previously  made. 

PENS,  STEEL.  The  best  metal,  made  from  Dannemora  or  hoop  (l)  iron,  is  selected 
and  laminated  into  slips  about  S  feet  long,  and  4  inches  broad,  of  a  thickness  corre- 
sponding to  the  desired  stiffness  and  flexibility  of  the  pens.  These  slips  are  subjected  to  the 
action  of  a  stamping-preas,  somewhat  similar  to  that  for  making  buttons.  (See  Button 
and  Pi^TXo  W^ai. )  The  point  destined  for  the  nib  is  next  introduced  into  an  appropriate 
gauged  hole  of  a  little  machine,  and  pressed  into  the  semi-cylindrical  shape;  where  it  is 
also  pierced  with  the  middle  slit,  and  the  lateral  ones,  provided  the  latter  are  to  be  given. 
The  pens  are  now  cleaned,  by  being  tossed  about  among  each  other,  in  a  tin  cylinder, 
about  S  feet  long,  and  9  inches  in  diameter  ;  which  is  suspended  at  each  end  upon  joints 
to  two  cranks,  formed  one  on  each  of  two  sliafls.    The  cylinder,  by  the  rotation  of  a  fly- 
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wheel,  acting  upon  the  crank-shafts,  is  made  to  describe  such  rcTolutions  as  agitate  the 
pens  in  all  directions,  and  polish  them  by  mutual  attrition.  In  the  course  of  4  hours 
several  thousand  pens  may  be  finished  upon  this  machine. 

When  steel  pens  have  been  punched  out  of  the  softened  sheet  of  steel  by  the  appro- 
priate tool,  feshioned  into  the  desired  form,  and  hardened  by  ignition  in  an  oven  and 
sudden  quenching  in  cold  water,  they  are  best  tempered  by  Iwing  heated  to  the  re- 
quisite spring  elasticity  in  an  oil  bath.  The  heat  of  this  bath  is  usually  judged  of  by 
the  appearance  to  the  eye ;  but  this  jwint  should  be  correctly  determined  by  a  ther- 
mometer, according  to  the  acale  (see  S»bl);  and  then  the  pens  would  acquire  a 
definite  degree  of  flexibility  or  stiffness,  adapted  to  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  con- 
sumers.    They  are  at  present  tempered  too  often  at  random. 

GiUoti^  Jo9eph^  Vtetoria  Worh$,  Birmingham^  Inventor  and  Manufacturer,  Specimen*  of 
metaHie  pent.  Steel  pen  making  may  be  briefly  described  as  follows :  The  steel  is 
procured  at  Sheffield ;  it  is  cut  into  strips,  and  the  scales  removed  by  immersion  in  pickle 
composed  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  passed  through  rollers,  by  which  it  is  reduced 
to  the  necessary  thickness ;  it  is  then  in  a  condition  to  be  made  into  pens,  and  is  for  this 
purpose  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  girl,  who  is  seated  at  a  press,  and  who  by  means  of  a 
bed  and  a  punch  corresponding  speedily  cuts  out  the  blank.  The  next  stage  is  piercing 
the  hole  which  terminates  the  slit  and  removing  any  superfluous  steel  likely  to  interfere 
with  the  elasticity  of  the  pen  ;  at  this  stage  they  are  annealed  in  quantities  in  a  muffle, 
after  which  by  means  of  a  small  stamp  the  maker's  name  is  impressed  upon  them.  Up 
to  this  stage  the  future  pen  is  a  flat  piece  of  steel:  it  is  then  transferred  to  another  class 
of  workers,  who  by  means  of  the  press  make  it  concave,  if  a  nib,  and  form  the  barrel,  if  a 
barrel  pen.  Hardening  is  the  next  process:  to  effect  this  a  number  of  pens  are  placed  in 
a  small  iron  box  and  introduced  into  a  muffle;  after  they  become  of  a  uniform  deep  red, 
they  are  plunged  into  oil ;  the  oil  adhering  is  removed  by  agitation  in  circular  tin 
barrels.  The  process  of  tempering  succeeds ;  and  Anally  the  whole  are  placed  in  a 
revolving  cylinder  with  sand,  pounded  crucible,  or  other  cutting  substances,  which  finally 
brightens  them  to  the  natural  colour  of  the  material.  The  nib  is  ground  with  great 
rapidity  by  a  girl  who  picks  it  up,  places  it  in  a  pur  of  suitable  plyers,  and  finishes  it 
with  a  single  touch  on  a  small  emery  wheeL  The  pen  is  now  in  a  condition  to  receive 
tlie  slit,  and  this  is  also  done  by  means  of  a  press ;  a  chisel  or  wedge  with  a  flat  side  is 
fixed  to  the  bed  of  the  press;  the  descending  screw  has  a  corresponding  chisel  cutter, 
which  passes  down  with  the  minutest  accuracy  :  the  slit  is  made;  and  the  pen  is  com-, 
pleted.  The  last  stage  is  colouring  brown  or  blue  ;  this  is  done  by  introducing  the  new 
pens  into  a  revolving  metal  cylinder,  under  which  is  a  charcoal  stove,  and  watching 
narrowly  when  the  desired  tint  is  arrived  at.  The  brilliancy  is  imparted  by  means  of 
lac  dissolved  in  naphtha;  the  pens  are  immersed  in  this,  and  dried  by  heat  Then  follow 
the  counting  and  selecting.  Women  are  mostly  employed  in  the  manufiusture,  .with 
skilled  workmen  to  repair  and  set  the  tools.  This  exhibitor  employs  upwards  of  five 
hundred  hands,  of  which  four-fifths  are  women.  The  manufactory  has  been  established 
upwards  of  thirty  years,  and  has  been  the  means  of  introducing  many  improvements  in 
the  manufacture. 

Wiley,  W.  E,^  Co,,  34  Great  Hampton  Street,  Birmingham — Manufacturer,  Specimens 
of  gold,  palladium,  gold  and  silver,  and  silver  pens,  pointed  with  the  native  alloys  of 
iridium  and  osmium,  the  hardest  of  metals. 

These  pens,  being  formed  of  metals  not  acted  on  by  the  ink,  appear  almost  indes- 
tructible; their  permanence  in  use  is  further  maintained  by  the  attachment  to  the  point, 
by  soldering,  of  a  minute  portion  of  the  metals  named,  which  are  extremely  hard  and 
durable. 

Hineke,  WdU,  ^  Co.,  Buckingham  Street,  Birmingham  —  Manufacturers.  Patent  self- 
acting  cutting,  piercing,  and  raising  pen  noachine.  The  ordinary  presses  are  worked  bv 
hand.  The  self-acting  machines  are  driven  by  steam ;  they  cut,  pierce,  and  side  slit 
two  pens  at  one  stroke,  performing  six  processes  at  once. 

Specimens  of  liliputian  pens  complete,  intended  to  show  the  skill  of  the  tool  cutter 
and  the  perfection  of  the  machinery  employed;  A  gross  of  the  smallest  weighs  less  than 
34  grains,  and  can  be  contained  in  a  barcelona  nutshell. 

Specimene  ofjinished  pens.  Steel  in  its  rough  state,  and  after  it  has  passed  through 
the  rolling-mill ;  scrap  steel  from  which  the  pens  are  cut ;  pens  out  and  pierced.  The 
other  processes  exhibited  in  the  finished  pen. 

Specimens  of  pierced  pens,  to  show  the  modern  improvements  in  the  art  of  tool- 
cutting. 

'  PEPPER.  (Potm^Fr. ;  Pfeffer,  Germ.).  Black  pepper  is  composed,  according  to 
M.  Pelletier,  of  the  vegetable  principle,  piperine,  of  a  very  acrid  concrete  oil,  a  volatile 
balsamic  oil,  a  coloured  gummy  matter,  an  extractive  principle  analogous  to  legumine, 
malic  and  tartaric  acids,  starch,  bassorine,  ligneous  matter,  with  earthy  and  alkaline  salts 
in  small  quantity.     Cubebs  pepper  has  nearly  the  same  composition. 
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Thd  unripe  gniiu  at  ooms  are  known  under  the  name  <»f  black  pepper;  th€ 
ripe  ones,  deprived  of  their  epidermis,  constitute  white  pepper.  The  latter  are 
▼ery  generally  bleached  by  steeping  for  a  little  while  in  a  solution  of  ehloride  of 
lime,  subsequent  washing  and  drying;  a  proeess  which  improves  their  aspeet*  but 
not  their  6avour.  I  was  reeently  led  to  examine  the  nature  of  this  substanee  some- 
what minutely,  from  being  called  professionally  td  investigate  a  sample  of  ground 
white  pepper  belonging  to  an  eminent  spioe^house  in  the  city  of  London)  which  pepper 
had  been  seised  by  the  Excise  on  the  eharge  of  its  being  adulterated,  er  mixed  with 
some  foreign  matter,  contrary  to  law,  X  nrnde  a  oompafatlve  analysis  of  that  pepper 
and  of  genuine  white-pepper  corns,  tod  found  both  to  afford  like  results  t  vis.  in  100 
grains,  a  trace  of  volatile  oil,  in  which  the  aroma  chiefly  resides  |  about  8^  grains  of 
pungent  resin,  containing  a  small  fraction  of  a  grain  of  piperine ;  about  60  grains  of 
surch,  with  a  little  gum,  and  nearly  30  grains  of  matter  insoluble  in  hot  and  cold 
water,  which  may  be  reckoned  lignine.  The  two  chemists  in  the  service  of  the  Excise 
made  oath  before  the  court  of  Judicature,  that  the  said  pepper  contained  a  notable 
proportion  of  sago^  even  to  the  amount  of  fuUv  10  ner  cent ;  grounding  their  judgment 
upon  the  appearance  of  certain  rounded  particles  m  the  pepper,  and  of  the  deep  blue 
colour  which  these  assumed  when  moistened  with  iodine  water.  No  allesation  could 
be  more  frivolous.  Bruised  corns  of  genuine  white  pepper  certainly  acquire  as  deep  a 
tint  with  iodine  as  any  species  of  starch  whatever.  But  the  characters  of  sago, 
optical  and  chemical,  are  so  peculiar,  as  to  render  the  above  surmise  no  less  preposterous, 
than  the  prosccudon  of  respectable  merchants,  for  such  a  cause^  was  unjustifiable.  A 
particle  of  sago  appears  in  the  microscope,  by  refleeted  light,  to  be  a  spherule  of  snow, 
studded  round  with  brilliants ;  whereas  the  rounded  particles  of  the  teized  pepper  seem 
to  be  amorphous  bits  of  grey  day.  Had  the  pepper  been  adulterated  with  such  a 
quantity  of  sago,  or  anything  else,  as  was  alleged,  it  could  not  have  afforded  me,  by 
digestion  in  alcohol,  as  much  of  the  spicy  essence  as  the  bruised  genuine  pepper- 
corns did. 

Moreover,  sago  steeped  for  a  short  time  in  cold  water,  swells  and  softens  into  a 
pulpy  consistence,  whereas  the  particles  of  the  seised  pepper,  rounded  by  attrition  in 
the  mill,  retain,  in  like  circumstances,  their  hardness  and  dimensions.  Ssgo^  being 
pearled  by  heating  and  stirring  the  fine  starch  of  the  sago  palm  in  a  damp  state,  upon 
iron  or  other  plates,  acquires  its  peculiar  somewhat  loose  aggregation  and  brilliant 
surfiwe ;  while,  in  pepper,  the  starchy  constituent  is  compactly  condensed,  and  bound 
up  with  its  ligneous  matter. 

The  Excise  laws  are  sufliciently  odious  and  Oppressive  in  themselves  without  being 
aggravated  by  the  servile  sophistry  of  pseudo-eeience. 

Four  pounds  of  black  pepper  yield  only  about  one  ounce  of  piperii&e,  or  one 
6S6th  part  It  is  an  insipid  crystalline  substance,  insoluble  in  water,  but  very  soluble 
in  boiling  alcohol,  and  is  extracted  at  first  along  With  the  resin,  which  may  be  separated 
ftt>m  it  afterwards,  by  potash. 


Imported. 

Retained  for  Con- 
sumption. 

Exported. 

Duty  received. 

1850 
1851 

lbs. 
8,082,319 
3,996,496 

lbs. 
3,174,425 
3,803,402 

lbs. 
3,727,183 
2,709,755 

£ 

83,324 
86,729 

Duty  6d.  per  lb. 

PERCUSSION  CAPS,  Pateni,  The  total  manu^cture  of  percussion  caps  for 
sporting  guns  in  Europe  may  be  estimated  at  1,300,000,000  yearly.  Some  idea  of  the 
importance  of  this  article  may  be  formed  from  the  quantity  of  copper  requisite  for  its 
production,  viz.  396,000  lbs.  weight.  The  great  advantages  of  the  percussion  principle 
liave  been  so  generally  acknowledged,  that  within  the  short  space  of  20  years  all  kinda 
of  guns  with  fiint-locks  have  been  abandoned,  and  the  percussion  system  has  likewise 
been  extended  to  muskets  for  the  army.  The  percussion  caps  exhibited  are  stated  to  be 
remarkable  for  accuracy  and  equality  of  bore^  for  the  malleability  of  the  copper,  and 
superior  quality  of  the  powder.  The  percussion  caps  coated  with  varnish  exhibited  may 
remain  in  water  for  72  hours  and  more  without  losing  their  power  of  immediately 
igniting  the  powder. 

Nipples  (ptitom)  hermetically  closed>  a  new  invention  which  prevents  any  moisture 
from  penetrating  between  the  percussion  caps  and  the  nipple,  and  thus  preserves  the 
sportsmanii  powder  perfectly  dry. 

PERFUMERV;'^,  rtX  OF  {Pti,rfumene^  Pr. ;  WoUri«ekendk*lnaut,  Germ.);  con- 
BiMts  in  the  pr^p^r^li^  of  different  products,  such  as  fiits  or  ppiniDades,  essential  oils,, 
distilled  jpirit^  P«W(w  "  -5! iiles  and  essences. 
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Fat*  ought  to  be  pati titled  m  a  iimrble  tnottar,  i*Uhuut  ^ctdklati  of  water,  till  all  the 
mtmUrADes  lur  conipletely  ij>f  ii ;  tbeu  subjfctud  to  i]ie  bi;at  of  b  crater-bath  in  a  proper 
YewcK  'flip  fut  Booti  mt-'lts,  aod  the  allnimcM  of  Oie  bloinl  coagulating,  ^rrie*  witU  It 
all  the  rorvign  iubslanee^ ;  tlHj  liquid  mutter  shoulii  bu  fikinimetl,  and  passed  through  a 
canvas  fiUcn 

OfpQmmadt*  fry  iii/M*hiB.  —  ll<^i?,  grange^ 8 aw-er,  and  cos^ifL  Take  934  poticidi  of 
fiog'^  lard,  and  lUG  of  bc(.'f  ^uQt,  Ttiesi^iOC)  poirnds  nrc  put  into  a  pan  called  bitpadieri 
and  whtu  melted^  ISO  pounds  ol  rDs.e-U;avi^  iitccly  plucked  are  addtnl,  taking  ita.re  to 
stir  the  Diixture  e%'cry  hour-  The  infusion  ihu^  prepared  k  to  remain  at  tvsX  for  ^4 
hovn*,  at  the  end  of  thU  tim?,  the  pom  made  is  again  mcdtedj,  and  well  stirrt'd  la 
prevent  itA  adherence:  to  the  bottnm  of  tbc  melting-pan.  The  ma.s^  b  now  to  he 
pnured  out  into  cnnvn^  and  made  into  rectangular  hrirks  ur  loaves,,  ^bich  are  suhjeetl^il 
to  a  press,  if)  order  to  separate  the  solid  matter  from  the  &nft  pommade.  These  hrjek- 
shaped  pieees  being  put  into  an  iron-bound  bmrri'^I  purforaled  all  over  lU  staves,  the 
|iommadc  is  to  be  allotted  to  exude  on  all  fi^idea,,  and  flow  dovn  into  a  copper  ves'sel  placed 
under  the  trough  of  tbe  press.  ITiis  monipulation  Khnuld  Ik  repeotcd  with  the  tame 
fat  ten  or  IweWe  times;  or  tn  otlwr  wonls^  SOOa  pc»und«  of  fresh  roae-teaTea  should  he 
employed  to  make  a  goud  pnmmade. 

The  pommade  of  orange-flowers  h  made  in  Ihe  iams  amancTf  as  also^ifae  pom  made  of 
cassia. 

Of  pojHmttdt*  wlthoiii  in  fusion,  — Jasmin,  tuhcrose,  jonquiU  narciuui,  and  viol  el, 

A  ^u^re  frAine,  called  iltime^  is  made  of  four  pieces  of  woud^  well  Joined  togetheri  2 
or  S  inched  deep,  into  which  a  pnnc  of  glans  is  laid,  relating  upon  iu^tidf:  hnlges  near  th@ 
bottom.  Upon  the  surface  of  the  pane  live  simple  pommade  uf  hiig^s  Wd,  and  suet  i$ 
spread  with  a  pallet  kmfe  i  and  into  tfd«  pomcn^kde  the  aweet-sci^nted  Aowers  ^re  stuck 
fresh  i n  diffkirent  point*  each  snceessjve  day,  during  two  or  three  mouths^  tilU he  pomm*de 
ha'i  acquired  the  desired  tiehueis  of  perfume-  'l*he  above  described  frames  are  piled 
closely  over  each  other.      Same  cstahlishment*  at  Grajt^e  possess  from  3000  io  4tXX>. 

0/oil*,  — 'Rose,  orange- flower^  and  eassia  oils  i^re  made  by  infusion,  like  ihe  pom- 
made;^ of  the  same  perfumes  ;  taking  care  to  select  oils  perfectly  fret>h.  As  to  tho«e  of 
jasmin,  tuhctose,  jonrjnil,  violet,  and  generally  all  delicate  flowers,  they  are  mpdo  in  the 
following  mdnner.  Upon  an  iron  IVame,  n  piece  of  cotton  cloth  is  stretched ^  imbued 
wiib  olive  oil  of  the  frrst  quality i,  and  covered  completely  with  a  thin  t)etl  of  flowers. 
Another  frame  is  similarly  trentt^d,  and  iti  tbis  way  a  pile  is  made.  Tlie  flowers 
must  be  rcjicired  till  the  oil  \%  saturated  with  their  odour.  The  pieces  of  cutton  elotb 
are  then  ^refblly  pressed  to  extrude  the  oil,  Thi&  last  operation  requires  commotily 
7  or  8  days. 

Of  tfi'ifiY/rirtDii.  — >  The  essential  oils  or  essences,  of  which  the  great  manufacture  is  in 
Ihe  south  of  France,  are  of  rose,  neroli,  lavender,  lemon  thvme,  cmmmou  tliyuie,  and 
rosemary.     For  Ihu  mode  of  diatlllWig  the  essential  oils,  see  Oi&y  EssyKNtiAL. 

The  essence  of  roses  being  ohtained  in  a  peculiar  manner,  I  NhuU  describe  it  here. 
Put  into  the  body  of  a  still  ^O  pounds  of  robes,  and  GO  quarts  of  water ;  distil  glT  one 
hair  of  the"  water.  When  a  considerable  quantity  of  such  water  of  the  lirsl  distil  In tion 
is  obtained,  it  mi»t  be  used  as  water  upon  fresh  ro^^e- leaves  ;  a  process  of  repetition  to 
be  carried  to  the  filth  time.  In  the  distillation  of  orange- flower  to  obtain  the  essence 
of  neroli,  the  p&ame  process  is  to  be  followed ;  but  iforaiige- flower  water  merely  be  wanted, 
then  it  is  obtamed  nt  one  distillation,  by  reserving  the  first  tlllh  part  of  water  that  come!*! 
over.  What  is  called  the  essepce  of  pttit-grmn,  is  obtained  by  dustilling  the  leaves  of 
the  orange  shrub.  Tbc  essences  of  lavender^  thyme^  &c.,  preseut  notliing  peculiar  ill 
their  mode  of  extract! on« 

OF  scKXTEn  srutrrs. 

From  oil  of  roi^j  orange,  jasmin,  tuberose,  cassia,  violet,,  and  other  Sowers, 

Into  eaeli  of  three  digesters  immer^d  in  water- batks  put  55  lbs.  of  any  one  oT  these 
oils,  and  pour  iiito  the  flrst  digester  25  quarts  of  spirit  of  wiue ;  agitate  every  quarter 
of  on  hour  ditring  three  days,  and  at  the  end  of  this  perlofii  draw  off  Ihe  pcrfuuoed 


Eiprit  de  rvalue. 

7  Eiig-  q rts.  of  splri t of  j osml D^  Sd  opetat ion 
—  cassia,  — 

-■ —  wine, 

^  tuberose,      — 

ounce  essence  of  cloves. 

DUftce  fine  ueroli. 

ounce  essence  of  tHrrgamotc 

ounces  cft^mce  of  moik,  2d  infyslon. 

quarts  rose  water^ 

Vot.  11, 


SpirU  of  Cy^trea. 

1  quart  spirit  of  violets. 

1  —           jajtniiue  ^d  op^mtton, 

[  —           tuberose, 

1  —           tJove  giily  flower, 

I  . —           rose<i,  Sd  operution. 

1  — '  PortugaL 

2  —  orange- flower  water. 


I' 
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spirit,  and  pour  it  into  the  second  digester ;  then  transfer  it  after  3  days  into  the  third 
digester,  treating  the  mixture  in  the  same  way ;  and  the  spirit  thus  obtained  will  be 
perfect.  The  digesters  must  be  carefully  covered  during  the  progress  of  these  oper- 
ations. On  pursuing  the  same  process  with  the  same  oil  and  fresh  alcohol,  essences  of 
inferior  qualities  may  be  obtained,  called  Kos.  2,  S,  and  4. 

Some  perfumers  state  that  it  is  better  to  use  highly  scented  pommades  than  oils ;  but 
there  is  probably  little  difference  in  this  respect 

Spirit  ofjlowen  of  Itafy, 

2   quarts  spirit  of  jasmin,  2d  operation. 
2  —  roses  — 

8  —  oranges,  Sd     — 

The  abore  spirits  mark  usiully  28  alcometric  degrees  of  Gay  Lussac.    See  Alcobou 


2  quarts  spirit  of  cassia,  2d  operation. 
1^  — •        orange-flower  water. 


TOUMADKS. 

No  less  than  20  scented  pommades  are  distinguished  by  the  perfumer  of  Paris.  The 
essences  commonly  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  pommades,  are  those  of  bergamote, 
lemons,  eedrat,  Unutta  (sweet  lemon),  Portugal,  rosemary,  thyme,  lemon  thyme,  lavender, 
marjoram,  and  cinnamon. 

The  following  may  serve  as  an  example  : 

Pommade  a  la  vamUe^  commonly  called  Roman. 

12  pounds  of  pommade  k  la  rose, 
oil  k  la  rose, 


3  — 
1  — 
6  ounces 


vanilla,  first  quality,  pulverized, 
bergamote. 


The  pommade  being  melted  at  the  heat  of  a  water-bath,  the  vanilla  is  to  be  intro- 
duced with  continual  stirring  for  an  hour.  The  mixture  is  left  to  settle  during  two 
hours.  The  pommade  is  then  to  be  drawn  off,  and  will  be  found  to  have  a  fine  yellow 
colour,  instead  of  the  brown  shade  which  it  commonly  has. 

In  making  odoriferous  extracts  and  waters,  the  spirits  of  the  flowers  prepared  by 
macerating  the  flowers  in  alcohol  should-  be  preferred  to  their  distillation,  as  forming  the 
foundation  of  good  perfumery.  The  specific  gravity  of  these  spirits  should  be  always 
under  0*88. 


Extract  ofnotegay  (bouquet). 

2  quarts  spirit  of  jasmin,  1st  operation. 

2     —      extract  of  violets. 

1     —      spirit  of  cassia,  1  St    — 

1     —      roses        -         1st    — 

\     —      orange,     -         1st    — 

1     —      extract  of  clove  gilly  flower. 

4  drmiL  of  flowers  of  benzoin  (benzoic  acid). 

8  ounces  of  essence  of  amber,  1st  infusion. 


Extract  of  peach  Moisom*. 

6  quarts  of  spirits  of  wine. 

6  pounds  of  bitter  almonds. 

2  quarts  of  spirits  of  orange-flower,   2d 

operation. 
4  drachms  of  essence  of  bitter  almonds. 
4  drachms  of  balsam  of  Peru. 
4  ounces  of  essence  of  lemons. 


Eau  de  Cologne. 

Two  processes  have  been  adopted  for  the  preparation  of  this  perfume,  distillation  and 
infusion ;  the  first  of  whi^h,  though  generally  abandoned,  is,  however,  the  preferable 
one.  The  only  essences  which  should  be  employed,  and  which  have  given  such  celebrity 
to  this  watery  are  the  following  ;  bergamote,  lemon,  rosemary,  Portugal,  neroli.  The 
whole  of  them  ought  to  be  of  the  best  quality,  but  their  proportions  may  be  varied 
according  to  the  taste  of  the  consumers. 

Thirty  different  odours  are  enumerated  by  perfumers ;  the  three  following  recipes 
will  form  a  sufficient  specimen  of  their  combinations. 


ffoney'Waten 

6  quarts  of  spirit  of  roses,  Sd  operation. 

S     do.  jasmin. 

3     do.  spirits  of  wine. 

3  ounces  essence  of  Portugal. 

4  drachms  flowers  of  benzoin. 

1 2  ounces  of  essence  of  vanilla,  3d  infusion. 
J  2     do.  musk  do. 

3  quarts  good  orange-flower  water. 


Eau  de  miUeflew$. 

18  quarts  of  spirits  of  wine. 

4  ounces  balsam  of  Peru. 

8    do.     essence  of  bergamote. 

4     da  cloves. 

1     do.     ordinary  neroli. 

I     da  thyme. 

8     do>  musk,  3d  infusion. 

4  quarts  orange-flower  water. 
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Eau  de  mouaselhu. 


2  qtiarts  spirit  of'roses,     3d  infusion. 
9     da  jasmin,  4th     do. 

1  do.  clove  gilly  flower. 

2  doi  ormnge  flower,  4th  do. 


2  ounces  essence  of  vanilla,  3d  infusion. 
2     do.  musk,  do. 

4  drachms  of  sanders  wood. 
1  quart  of  orange-flower  water. 


Almond  pastet* 

These  are,  gray,  sweet  white,  and  bitter  white. 

The  first  is  made  either  with  the  keniels  of  apricots,  ot  with  bitter  almonds.  They 
are  winnowed,  ground,  and  formed  into  loaves  of  5  or  6  pounds  weight,  which  are  put 
into  the  press  in  order  to  extract  their  oil ;  300  pounds  of  almonds  affording  about  130 
of  oil.  The  pressure  is  increased  upon  them  every  two  hours  during  three  days;  at 
the  end  of  which  time  the  loaves  or  cakes  are  uken  out  of  the  press  to  be  dried, 
ground,  and  sifted. 

The  second  paste  is  obtained  by  boiling  the  almonds  in  water  till  their  skins  are 
completely  loosened ;  they  are  next  put  into  a  basket,  washed  and  blanched ;  then  dried, 
and  pressed  as  above. 

The  third  paste  is  prepared  like  the  second,  only  using  bitter  almonds. 

Liquid  ahmmd  patttM,  such  as  those  of  the  rose,  orange,  vanilla,  and  nosegay. —  llie 
honey  paste  is  most  admired.     It  is  prepared  as  follows :  — 


6  pounds  of  honey. 

6    do.  white  bitter  paste. 


1 2  pounds  oil  of  bitter  almonds. 
26  yolks  of  eggs. 


The  honey  should  be  heated  apart  and  strained ;  6  pounds  of  almond  past&  must 
then  be  kneaded  with  it,  adding  towards  the  conclusion,  alternately,  the  quantity  of 
yolks  of  eggs  and  almond  oil  incUcated. 

PaUiHet  it  la  ro»e,  oranffe /lower,  and  vaniUcu 


AufiOin  d  la  rote. 

PastiOet  of  orange  flower. 

12  ounces 

of  gum. 

12  ounces  of  gum  galbanum. 

12    do. 

olibanum,  in  tears. 

12    da         olibanum,  in  tears. 

12     do. 

storax,          da 

12     do.          storax,           do. 

8     do. 

nitre. 

8     do.          nitre. 

16    dow 

powder  of  pale  roses. 

1  pound  of  pure  orange  powder. 

3  pounds  14     da 

charcoal  powder. 

3      da     14  ounces  charcoal  powder. 

1     da 

essence  of  roses. 

1  ounce  superfine  neroli. 

PatHUf  d  la  vaniUe^ 


12  ounces  of  gum  galbanum. 
12     da  olibanum,  in  tears. 

IS     do.  storax  do. 

8     da  nitre. 

8     do.  cloves. 


16  ounces  of  powder  of  vanilla. 

3  pounds  14  ounces  charcoal  powder. 

4  drms.  essence  of  cloves. 

8  ounces  do,  vanilla,  1st  infusion. 


The  above  mixture  in  each  ease  is  to  be  thickened  with  2  ounces  of  gum  tragar 
canth  dissolved  in  2  pints  of  rose-water.  It  is  needless  to  say  tliat  the  ingredients 
of  the  mixture  shoidd  be  impalpable  powders. 

Scented  cas$otette$» 


8  pounds  of  black  amber  (ambergris). 
4     do.         rose  powder. 
2  ounces  of  benioin. 


1  ounce  essence  of  rosea. 
1  da  gum  tragacanth. 
A  few  drops  of  the  oil  of  sanders  wood. 


These  ingredients  are  pulverised,  and  made  into  a  cohesive  paste  with  the  gum. 

ISSXKCCS   BY   IKPUSXOir, 

Eaoemce  ofmutk, 

5  ounces  of  musk  firom  the  bladder,  cut  small. 

1     do.         civet. 

4  quarts  of  spirit  of  ambrette  (purple  sweet  sultan). 

The  whole  arc  put  into  a  mattress,  and  exposed  to  the  sun  for  two  months  durin|( 
the  hotteet  sewon  of  the  year, ;  In  winter,  the  heat  of  a  water-bath  must  be  re* 
sorted  ta 
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Euemce  ofvamUa, 

3  pounds  of  Taoilla  in  branches,  Ist  quality,  cut  small. 

4  quarts  spirit  of  ambreite. 
2  drachms  of  eluves. 

^      do.  musk  from  the  bladder. 

The  same  process  must  be  followed  as  for  the  essence  of  musk. 

Euenee  ofambtrgrit, 

4  ounces  of  ambergris.  I        8  quarts  of  spirit  of  ambrette. 

2  ounces  of  bladder  musk.  |        Treat  as  aboTe; 

Sgnrit  ofambreUe  (purple  sweet  sultan). 

S5  pounds  of  ambrette  are  to  be  distilled  with  25  quarts  of  spirits  of  wine,  adding  12 
quarts  of  water,  so  as  to  be  able  to  draw  off*  the  25  quarts. 

Artificial  Easence9  of  Fruitt  in  the  Exhibition,  The  artificial  production  of  aro- 
matic -oils,  for  industrial  objects,  can  only  be  traced  back  a  few  years.  Young,  however, 
as  this  manufacture  is,  it  appears,  nerertheless,  to  have  been  in  the  hands  of  several  dis- 
tillers, by  whom  a  very  considerable  amount  has  been  produced.  Upon  thih  point  the 
jury  became  ftiUy  convinced  by  their  investigations  in  this  department  *,  both  in  the 
English  and  in  the  French  divisions  of  the  Exhibition  a  large  selection  of  these  chemical 
perfumeries  were  to  be  found,  the  comparison  of  which  at  the  same  time  with  other  * 
aromatic  preparations  was  satisfactorily  illustrated.  Most  of  these  oils  are  poisonous 
in  small  quantities,  so  that  in  very  few  instances  can  their  action  be  asserted  without 
fivsh  investigations. 

The  commonest  of  these  preparations  was  the  pear-oil  (Bimol),  a  favourite  fluid, 
which,  by  examination,  is  proved  to  be  an  alcoholic  solution  of  acetate  of  the  oxide  of 
amyle.  As  the  author  had  not  sufficient  of  this  satisfiwtorily  to  determine  its  com- 
position by  its  combustion,  he  mixed  it  with  potash,  by  which  means  fusel  oil  was  im- 
mediately liberated,  and  the  acetic  acid  was  separated  in  the  form  of  salt  of  silver,  of 
which  0 '3089  grammes  gave  0'1994  grammes  silver;  tlie  percentage  of  silver  in  the  acetate 
being  theoretically  64 -68,  by  experiment  64  -55.  The  acetate  of  oxide  of  amyle  made  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  process  (1  part  sulphuric  acid,  1  part  fusel  oil,  and  2  parts  of 
acetate  of  potash),  presents  a  strong  fruity  odour,  and  by  the  addition  of  about  6  parts 
of  alcohol,  yields  the  flavour  of  jargonelle  pear.  Upon  closer  inquiry  of  the  manufacturers 
of  this  substance  the  author  found  that  it  was  produced  in  very  considerable  quantities 
(by  some  between  15  and  20  lbs.  weekly).  In  England  it  is  extensively  employed  in 
flavouring  "  pear-drops,"  which  have  almost  supersede  the  common  ** barley-sugar  drops." 

Next  to  the  **  pear  **  oil,  figures  Appk  oU,  which  experiment  has  shown  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  valerianate  of  oxide  of  amyle,  which  yields  an  insupportable  odour  of  rotten 
apples,  pervading  the  laboratory  where  valerianic  acid  is  produced.  If  the  crude  pro- 
duct of  distillation  be  treated  with  «  solution  of  potash,  the  valerianic  acid  is  removed 
and  the  ether  is  retained :  the  addition  to  this  ot  5  or  6  times  its  volume  of  alcohol  gives 
oflTan  agreeable  odour  of  apples. 

The  essence,  however,  which  was  observed  to  be  in  the  greatest  abundance  was  the 
"  Pine  Apple  oil,"  which  is  simply  a  butyrate  of  oxide  of  ethyle;  This  composition,  like 
the  two  preceding,  yields  its  flavour  on  the  addition  of  alcohol.  Tlie  butyric  ether, 
which  in  Germany  is  added  to  inferior  sorts  of  rum,  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  a 
flavour  to  a  peculiar  kind  of  drink  (pine  apple  ale),  is  seldom  prepared  for  this  pur- 
pose from  pure  butyric  acid,  but  from  the  saponified  acid,  and  the  distillation  of  the 
ftoap  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  alcohol  (vide  Annalen  der  Chemie  mnd 
Fharmaeie^  xlix.  359.)  The  fluid  thus  obtained  conuins  other  kinds  of  ether  besides 
butyric  ether,  but  may,  without  these,  be  employed  for  flavouring.  The  analysis  of  this 
ether  by  means  of  potash  and  a  salt  of  silver,  gave  0*4404  gr.  of  salt  of  silver;  0*2437 
silver ;  the  percentage  of  silver  in  its  butyrate  being,  theoretically,  55*38,  ezpcrimcn- 
Ully,  55*33. 

llie  so-called  Copnae  oil  and  Grape  oil  were  contributed  to  both  the  English  and 
French  departments.  They  are  most  frequently  employed  for  giving  the  coffnac  flavour 
to  brandies.  The  grape  oil  consists  of  a  compound  of  amyle  dissolved  in  auK>hol,  then 
set  free  by  the  addition  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid ;  the  oil  of  sulphate  of  amyle  is 
then  freed  from  alccrfiol  by  washing  with  water.  Analysed  by  means  of  a  salt  of 
barium  1*2690  gr.  amyl-sulphate  of  baryta  gave  0*5815  gr.  of  sulphate  of  baryta, 
equal  to  45 '82  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  baryta.  According  to  Cahours,  and  again  more 
lately,  according  to  Kekule,  the  analysis  of  amyl-sulphate  of  baryta  with  2  tq,  of  water, 
contains  49*95  per  cent,  of  fulphate  of  baryta.  It  is  certainly  remarkable,  as  has  been 
observed,  that  we  have  hrr^  0  body,  which  is  most  carefully  excluded  from  brandy« 
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cm  account  of  ils  mtoloraljlc  odour,  employed  iigain  under  n?ioUier  form  to  ^ive  it 

Tilt"  neitt  objirel  ofatU'rittOTi  h  the  arttjiciiiloil  ofbttier  a/nroftrfii  M'beii  Mitachcrlich, 
m  l&3%  discovered  [tUro^bcti^iile,  be  did  not  foresee  the  great  nmouitC  in  wbich  this 
boily  wotild  be  fuund  in  an  InduittrUl  Exhibitioa.  It  i?  irue  he  had  ot>i!;erved  thi;  re- 
Tnarka(tle  finiTiliirity  af  its  odour  to  that  of  oil  of  bitter  nlmonds,  but  then  the  only  fiouree 
whenee  the  tiUro-lierLxule  eouhi  be  obtained,  viz.,  from  the  oil  of  compressed  gtLxe^  «nd 
the  dislillatiEnt  of  benxoic  atrid|  were  too  eoiitly  to  admit  of  the  idea  of  ita  employment 
a^  &  substitute  for  oil  of  bitter  abnonds.  It  remained  for  the  author,  in  1H15,  to  detect 
the  presenee  of  betixtile  in  the  tran&rormation  of  coal  tar  i  and  in  1 649^  Mansfield 
(ChetHicai  Socit:ty'$  Qtitirirrly  Jourmrl^  L^  244.;  Aimaleni  liix.  162.)  showed  that  it 
etnild  be  obtained  vi'ith  f  icdity  h\  condderahle  quimtlties  from  coal  tdr.  l^he  Great 
E3(hthition  hnn  shoirn  that  this  statement  has  not  been  lost  sight  of.  In  the  French 
dcparimcnt  of  perfumery,  it  was  met  with  under  the  dt^ignation  of  art^eial  oil  of  bitter 
iilmonds,  and  under  the  funtastle  name  of  essence  of  mirliane,  vatictie^  of  the  oil  which, 
on  ctambiation,  were  found  to  be  more  or  less  pnre  niixu-bcoiiikN  In  Lond<m  it  is  used 
in  lar^c  i|uan titles.  Mcs^^rs,  iMarthtield'i^  iimple  apparatus  for  it?  preparation  h  tbus 
deseribed ;  —  A  large  glass  «^orm  is  tisett,  the  U|iper  end  of  wbich  is  bifu renting  and 
formii  two  tiibc-s  of  a  funnel  shape;  into  one  of  ibese  funnels  concentrated  nitric  acid  ia 
floured,  in  the  other  the  benzute  a  placed  (and  for  this  purpose  it  is  not  ref|uired  to  be 
ab^olulLdy  pure)  ^Fhe  two  bodies  therefore,  meet  at  the  point  of  Junction  of  tbew  two 
tubes^  thp  compound  is  cooled  by  its  course  through  the  windings  of  the  worm,  and 
requires  only  to  he  washed  with  water  or  diluted  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda^  and  it 
is  then  fit  fur  nse^  Aiihough  nitro-benzule  has  an  odour  so  dosety  reaembling  oil  of 
batter  almond i,  n  difTi^rence  may  b\}  detected  by  an  experienced  no?ie-  It  in,  however, 
very  generally  employed  in  scenting  soaps,  in  confectionery^  and  far  culinary  pur- 
ivwses.  For  the  last  numed  purpose  it  has  the  advantage  of  not  containing  hydro- 
cy.%nic  acid^ 

|Jc«ide^  the  preceding,  many  other  substance*  of  analogous  nature  wi?re  exhibited, 
but  tbey  were  of  too  complicated  charaeters  to  he  satiiiractorily  exammcd  in  the  smali 
quantities  1o  by  mi-t  with«  In  many  of  the^e  essence^  there  was,  bowtver^  a  greM 
similarhy  of  aroma. 

l^KKKUMERY,  INDIAK  The  natives  place  on  the  i^round  a  layer  of  the 
lucent ed  Aower%.  dihout  4  inches  thick  aiut  ^  feet  srjunre  ;  cover  them  with  a  layer  2  iPebes 
thick  of  Trt  or  Sei^amum  seed  wetted  ;  then  lay  on  another  4  inch  bed  of  flowens  ftnd 
cover  thi»  piJc  with  a  sheet,  which  is  pres^  down  by  weights  round  the  edges.  Alter 
remaining  in  this  ^tate  for  1 8  hours,  the  Aower^  are  remtived  and  replaced  by  a  similar 
fresh  hiyer,  and  treated  as  before  i  a  process  trbiL-h  (5  repeated!  a  third  time  if  a  Tcry  rich 
perfumed  oil  be  required.  The  *i?»arnurri  »eeds  thus  embned  with  the  essentia]  oil  of 
the  platit,  whether  jasmine,  Bela,  or  Chumbut,  sre  pbced  in  their  swollen  state  in  a  mill» 
and  liubjected  to  strong  pressure,  whereby  they  give  out  their  btand  oil  i>trotigly  im- 
prt-gnaied  with  the  aroma  of  the  partievdiir  Aower  employ cd^  The  oil  is  Lept  in  pre- 
pared ftkins  called  dubbats^  and  is  largely  used  by  the  Indian  womeun.  Ilie  attar  of 
roH"^  is  obtained  by  distillation  at  a  colder  period  of  the  yeiir* 

PERRY,  is  the  Fermented  juice  of  pears,  pre|>ared  in  exactly  the  ftame  way  as  Cruta* 

PERSIAN   BERlllES.     See  Bitaains,  PEasiAi/. 

PEaSOKAL  CLOTHING,  The  title  of  the  Q\sm  will  sugg«it  the  muUifkrtoue 
obJe{!t<»  which  fall  naturally  within  its  comprehensive  limits  The  sub-doi»eii  ftre  aa 
fullqw!! :  —  A,  hatSf  caps,  and  bonuetiof  various laaterials ;  B.  hosiery,  ot  cotton,  woollen, 
and?[ilki  C*  glove*  of  leather  and  other  materials;  D.  boots,  shoes,  and  lasts;  E*  under* 
clothing  \   F*  upper  elo tiling. 

Tlie  manufactories  of  hosiery,  »traw  plait,  and  boots  and  slioes*  hare  a  tocal  eMtabllsb- 
ment  in  this  country,  which  la  deserving  of  attention ^  that  of  hojtiery  i^  principally 
I'onfined  to  Derbyi,  Nottingham^  and  Leicester.  Cotton  hosiery  is  ebieAy  made  in 
Nottingham,  a-s  rIjiO  ift  the  silk  hosiery ;  the  latter  being  likewise  largely  conducted 
in  Derby.  Wmillen  hosiery  is  nlo^t  extensively  pr  oil  need  \ti  Lcie»ttershire.  ITie 
statin  tics  of  thew  trades  have  been  carefully  prepatetl  ond  are  very  interesting.  The 
HiinuaT  Tnlue  of  cotLon  hosiery  it  taken  at  fi30,obo/.,  that  of  worsted,  &c.,  is  a70,CXX3^, 
;md  of  til  k,  241,000^  In  the  manufacture  of  these  goods  it  is  estimated  that  4,584,0£X1 
ibi.  of  row  cotton  wool  are  used,  — 6,318,000  lbs.  of  English  wool,  and  140,000  lb*,  of 
%v\k*  The  total  numlier  of  persons  deriving  support  from  the  manufacture  is  about 
7:^rOOO,  and  about  1^050.000/.  of  floating  eapltal  ia  considered  to  he  employed  in  the 
various  branches  of  the  trade, 

Ttie  manufacLtire  of  straw  plait  is  carried  on  chiefly  at  St.  Alban'&,  Duni»tniile,  Tring^ 
and  a  fnw  other  places.  That  of  bouts  and  shoes  is  conducted  on  a  very  htrge  scale  at 
Northampton,  from  i«rhich  place  vast  i[uantities  of  these  articles  are  $ent  out  ready  fot 
wear.     Woteester,  Dundee,  and  WiKjilsVocIt  are  eetebriili:d  for  their  git* ve  tnnuu  fact u res. 
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GIoTca  are  of  great  antiquity  iu  thU  island,  aa  tlie  word  is  evidently  derived  firom 
the  Anglo-Saxon  **gloC**  They  ate  not  mentioned  in  Scripture,  but  were  in  use 
among  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  Pliny  the  Younger.  Xenopbon  states  that  their 
use  among  Uie  Persians  was  eooaidered  a  proof  of  their  luxurious  habits*  Gloves 
have  had  many  symbolical  meanings.  The  gauntlet  or  glove  thrown  down  was  a 
mode  of  challenge,  and  still  u  pra^taed  aa  one  of  the  forms  of  a  royal  eoronation. 
Queen  Elisabeth,  it  is  well  known,  was  very  fond  of  gloves,  of  which  numerous  presents 
were  made  to  her.  White  gloves  are  also  presented  to  the  judges  on  occasion  of  a 
maiden  assise,  the  exact  significance  or  origin  of  whieh  practice  has  never  been  satis* 
factorily  explsined.  Leather  gloves  are  now  made  at  Worcester,  Yeovil,  Woodstock, 
aiid  London,  and  were  formerly  made  at  Leominster  and  Ludlow,  but  the  trade  in  the 
latter  places  is  quite  decayed. 

Plait  straw  as  the  straw  of  the  wheat  plant,  selected  especially  from  crops  grown  on 
dry  chalky  land%  such  as  those  about  DunsUble.  The  middle  part  of  the  straw  above 
the  last  joint  is  selected  ;  it  is  cut  into  lengths  of  eight  or  ten  inches,  and  these  are  then 
split.  The  Leghorn  or  Tuscan  is  the  straw  of  a  variety  of  bearded  wheat,  grown  ex- 
pressly on  poor  sandy  soils,  pulled  when  green,  and  then  bleached.  Other  kinds  of  the 
grass  tribe  besides  wheat  furnish  straws  available  for  plut-work. 

PETROLEUM.     See  Naphtha. 

PE-TUNT-SE,  is  the  Chinese  name  of  the  foaible  earthy  matter  of  their  poredaiik 
It  is  analogous  to  our  Cornish  stone. 

PEWTER,  PEWTERER.  (FMwr  tTeiauh  Fr.)  Pewter  is,  generally  speakings 
an  alloy  of  tin  and  lead,  sometimes  wiUi  a  little  antimony,  or  copper,  combined  in 
several  different  proportions,  according  to  the  purposes  which  the  metal  is  to  servew 
The  English  tradesmen  distinguish  three  sorts,  which  they  call  plate,  trifle^  and  ley 
pewter ;  the  first  and  hardest  being  used  for  plates  and  dishes ;  the  second  for  beer>pots; 
4tnd  the  third  for  larger  wine  measures.  The  plate  pewter  has  a  bright  silvery  lustre 
when  polisluMl ;  the  best  is  composed  of  100  parts  of  tin,  8  parts  of  antimony,  S  parts  of 
bismuth,  and  8  of  copper,  llie  trifle  is  said  by  some  to  consist  of  83  of  tin,  and  17  of 
antimony  ;  but  it  generally  contains  a  good  deal  of  lead.  The  ley  pewter  is  composed 
eof  4  of  tin,  and  i  dt  lead.  As  the  tendency  of  the  covetous  pewterer  is  always  to  put  in 
as  much  of  the  cheap  metal  as  is  compatible  with  the  appearance  of  his  metal  in  the 
market,  and  aa  an  escess  of  lead  may  caus6  it  to  act  poisonously  upon  all  vinegars  and 
many  wines,  the  French  government  long  ago  appointed  Fourcroy,  Vauquelin,  and 
other  chemists,  to  ascertam  by  experiment  the  proper  proportions  of  a  nfe  pewter 
alloy,  llaese  commissioners  found  that  18  parts  of  lead  might,  without  danger  of 
affecting  wines,  &e.,  be  alloyed  with  88  parts  of  tin ;  and  the  French  government  in 
consequence  passed  a  law,  requiring  pewterers  to  use  83  J  of  tin  in  100  parts,  with  a 
tolerance  of  error  amounting  to  1^  per  cent.  Thu  ordonnance,  allowing  not  more  than 
18  per  cent  of  lead  at  a  maximum,  has  been  extended  to  all  vessels  destined  to  contain 
alimentary  substances.  A  table  of  specific  gravities  was  also  published,  on  purpose  to 
test  the  quality  of  the  alloy ;  the  density  of  which,  at  the  legal  standard,  is  7  '764, 
Any  excess  of  lead  is  immediately  indicated  by  an  increase  in  the  specific  gravity  above 
that  number. 

The  pewterer  foshions  almost  all  his  articles  by  casting  them  in  moulds  of  brass  or 
brense,  which  are  made  both  inside  and  outside  in  various  pieces,  nicely  fitted  together, 
and  locked  in  their  position  by  ears  and  catches  or  pins  of  varioua  kinds.  The  moulds 
must  be  moderately  heated  liefore  the  pewter  is  poured  into  them,  and  their  surfaces 
should  be  bruslied  evenly  over  with  pounce  powder  (sandaracb  )  beaten  up  with  white  of 
egg.  Sometimes  a  film  of  oil  is  preferred.  The  pieces,  after  being  cast,  arc  turned  and 
polished ;  and  if  any  part  needs  soldering,  it  must  be  done  with  a  fusible  alloy  of  tin, 
bismuth,  and  lead. 

Britannia  metal,  the  kind  of  pewter  of  which  English  teapots  are  made,  is  said  to  be 
an  alloy  of  equal  parts  of  brass,  tin,  antimony,  and  bismuth  ;  but  the  proportions  difier 
in  different  workshops,  and  much  more  tin  is  commonly  introduced.  Queen*s  metal  is 
said  to  consist  of  9  parts  of  tin,  1  of  antimony,  1  of  bismuth,  and  1  of  lead  ;  it  serves  also 
.for  tea-pots  and  other  domestic  utensils. 

A  much  safer  and  better  alloy  for  these  purposes  may  be  compounded  by  adding  to 
100  parts  of  the  French  pewter,  5  parts  of  antimony,  and  5  of  brass  to  harden  it.  The 
English  ley  pewter  contains  often  much  more  than  20  per  cent^  of  lead.  Under  Tiir, 
will  be  found  the  description  of  an  easy  method  of  analyzing  its  lead  alloys. 

PHANTASMAGORIA.  The  phantasmagoria  hmterns  are  a  scientific  form  of 
magic  lantern,  differing  ft'om  it  in  no  essential  principle.  I1ie  images  they  produce  are 
variously  exhibited,  eitlier  on  opaque  or  transparent  screens.  The  light  is  an  improved 
kind  of  solar  lamp.  The  manner  in  which  the  beautiful  melting  pictures  called  dissolving 
•views  are  produced,  as  respects  the  mcdianisra  employed,  deserves  to  be  explained.  The 
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arrangement  adopted  in  the  instrument  is  the  following:  -^Tvo  kntemt  of  the  same 
siae  and  power,  and  in  all  respects  exactly  agreeing,  are  arranged  together  upon  a  little 
tray  or  platform.  They  are  held  fast  to  this  stand  by  screws,  which  admit  of  a  certain 
degree  of  balf-reTolving  motion  from  ride  to  ride,  in  order  to  adjust  the  foci.  This  being 
done  in  such  a  manner  that  the  circle  of  light  of  each  lantern  fidls  precisely  upon  the 
same  spot  upon  the  screen,  the  screws  are  tightened  to  the  utmost  extent  so  as  to  remove 
all  posribility  of  further  movement.  The  dissolTing  spparatua  consists  of  a  circular  tin 
plate  japanned  in  black,  along  three  parts  of  the  circumference  of  which  a  cresoented 
aperture  runs,  the  interval  between  the  horns  of  the  crescent  being  occupied  by  a  circular 
opening,  covered  by  a  screwed  plate,  removable  at  pleasure.  This  plate  is  fixed  to  a 
horixontal  wooden  axis,  at  the  other  end  of  which  is  a  handle,  by  which  the  plate  can  be 
caused  to  rotate.  The  axis  of  wood  is  supported  by  two  pillars  connected  with  a  flat 
piece  which  is  secured  to  the  tray.  This  apparatus  b  placed  between  the  lanterns  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  circular  plate  is  in  front  of  the  tubes  of  both,  while  the  handle 
projects  behind  the  lanterns  at  the  back.  The  plate  can,  therefore,  be  turned  round  by 
means  of  the  handle  without  difficulty,  from  behind.  A  peg  of  wood  is  fixed  into  the  axis, 
so  as  to  prevent  its  effecting  more  than  half  a  revolution.  The  widest  part  of  the  crescentie 
opening  in  the  plate  is  sufficient  to  admit  all  the  rays  of  the  lantern  before  which  it 
happens  to  be  placed.  On  the  plate  being  slowly  turned  half  round,  by  means  of  the 
handle  behind,  the  opening  narrows  until  it  is  altogether  lost  in  one  of  the  horns  of  the 
crescent  The  light  of  that  lantern  is  gradually  cut  off*  as  the  aperture  diminishes,  until 
it  is  at  length  wholly  shaded  under  the  moveable  cover  occupying  the  interval  between 
the  horns  of  this  crescentie  opening.  In  proportion  as  the  light  is  cut  off*  from  one,  it  is 
let  on  from  the  other  tube,  in  consequence  of  the  gradually  increasing  sise  of  the  crescent 
revolving  before  it,  until  at  length  the  widest  part  of  this  opening  in  the  plate  is  pre- 
sented before  the  tube  of  the  second  lantern,  the  first  being,  as  we  have  seen,  shsded. 
This  movement  being  reversed,  the  light  is  cut  off*  from  the  second  lantern,  and  again 
let  on  from  the  first,  and  so  on  alternately.  Thus  while  the  screen  always  presents  the 
same  circle  of  light,  yet  it  is  derived  first  from  one  lantern,  then  from  the  next 

When  in  use  a  slider  is  introduced  into  each  lantern.  The  lantern  before  the  mouth 
of  which  the  widest  part  of  the  opening  in  the  plate  is  placed,  exhibits  the  painting  oiP 
the  screen,  the  light  of  the  other  lantern  being  Uien  hid  behind  the  cover.  On  turning 
the  handle,  this  picture  gradually  becomes  shaded,  while  the  light  from  the  second 
lantern  streams  through  the  widening  opening.  The  effect  on  the  screen  is  the  melting 
away  of  the  first  picture,  and  the  brilliant  development  of  the  second,  the  screen  being 
at  no  instant  left  unoccupied  by  a  picture. 

The  principle  involved  in  this  apparently  complex,  but  in  reality  simple  mechanism^ 
is,  merely  the  obscuration  of  one  picture,  and  the  throwing  of  a  second  in  the  same 
place  on  the  screen.  And  it  may  be  accomplished  in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  Thus  by 
rimply  placing  a  fiat  piece  of  wood,  somewhat  like  the  letter  Z  on  a  point  in  the  centre, 
so  that  alternately  one  or  the  other  of  the  pieces  at  the  end  should  be  raised  or  depressed 
before  the  lanterns,  a  dissolving  scene  is  produced.  Or,  by  fixing  a  moveable  upright 
shade,  which  can  be  pushed  alternately  before  one  or  the  other  of  the  lanterns,  the  same 
effect  is  produced. 

Individuals  exist  in  this  metropolis  whose  sole  occupation  oonrista  in  painting 
the  minute  scenes  or  slides  used  for  the  phantasmagoria  lanterns.  The  perfi^tion 
to  which  these  paintings  are  brought  is  surprising.  There  are  two  methods  by  which 
the  sliders  now  employed  are  produced.  In  one  of  theses  the  outline  and  detail  are 
entirely  the  work  of  the  artist's  pencil.  For  pictures  representing  landscapes,  or  wherever 
a  spirited  painting  is  required,  this  is  the  exclurive  method  employed.  The  colours  aro 
rendered  transparent  by  being  ground  in  Canada  balsam  and  mixed  with  varnish.  The 
other  method  is  a  transfer  process.  The  outlines  of  the  subject  are  engraved  on  copper 
plates,  and  the  impresrion  is  received  from  these  on  thin  sheets  of  glue,  and  is  then 
transferred  to  a  plate  of  glass,  the  impression  being  burnt  in  tbe  aame  manner  as  is 
effected  in  earthenware.  Sliders  produced  in  this  way  receive  the  distinctive  name  of 
copper  plate  sliders.  Hie  subject  is  merely  represented  in  outline,  it  being  left  to  tlie 
artist  to  fill  up  with  the  necessary  tints,  &c  The  advantages  of  this  method  for  the 
production  of  paintings  of  a  limited  kind  are  obvious.  Latterly  photography  on  glass 
has  been  employed  to  obtain  pictures  for  the  magic  lantern. 

PHARMACEUTICAL  FRODVCT^^ Hop».  These  hops  are  samples  of  the 
varieties  in  most  estimation  for  the  purposes  of  the  brewer.  The  Goldings  take  their  name 
from  that  of  a  grower  who  first  introduced  them ;  they  are  eonridered  to  be  the  finest, 
richest  and  most  valuable  in  the  market,  varying,  however,  according  to  the  soil  in  which 
they  are  grown  and  the  treatment  they  receive ;  Jones's  are  of  shorter  growth  than  the 
others,  and  are  thus  useful  by  enabling  the  grower  to  make  use  of  the  poles  which  would 
he  too  short  for  the  Golding  or  other  varieties.  Colegates  are  hardy  but  backward  at 
harvest,  running  much  to  vine  and  capable  of  growing  in  comparatively  poor  soils. 
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Tbeie  qualities  are,  however,  of  advantage,  as  the  inferior  soils  may  thus  be  liene* 
fieiallj  occupied  by  them,  and  their  harvest  takes  plaee  after  the  finer  sorU  are  all  in. 
The  grape  hop  takes  its  name  from  iis  habit  of  growing  in  clusters  like  the  grape.  It 
is  hardy,  not  so  particular  as  to  soil  as  the  Goldings,  and  is  generally  very  productive 
in  yieldl 

Some  conception  of  the  quantity  of  hops  annually  produced  in  Great  Britain,  prin* 
cipally  in  Kent,  Sutsez,  Worcester,  and  Hereford,  may  be  obtained  from  the  fact 
that  in  1843  the  duty  {2d,  per  lb.),  amounted  to  260,97 8iL:  the  plant  belongs  to 
the  same  natural  family  as  hemp,  CannalinaeetB.  Its  botanical  name  is  Hwrnuhu 
luptdus. 

PharmaceuHeal  ExtrtuU.  —  Pharmaceutical  extracts  were  for  a  considerable  period 
the  most  fallacious  of  all  medical  preparations.  The  high  temperature  to  which  they 
were  subjected  in  the  manufacture  destroyed  the  active  principle  sought  to  be  concen* 
trated.  Of  late  they  have  been  prepared  in  some  insunces,  by  evaporation  in  the  cold, 
a  current  of  air  being  driven  over  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  They  are  also  aafely  ob- 
tainable by  using  an  apparatus  similar  to  that  employed  in  the  sugar  manufacture. 

KouMio;  a  new  remedial  agent  for  the  removal  of  tape  worm.  That  it  is  de* 
structive  to  that  parasitic  diwase  has  been  satisfiwtorily  shown.  Hie  plant  has  been 
long  known  in  the  East,  and  actively  employed  In  Abyssinia.  Dr.  Pereira  has  given 
an  elaborate  account  of  this  plant,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  Brayera  atUkel* 
mintien,  from  its  properties  and  the  name  of  its  discoverer,  Dr.  Brayer.  Wittsteia 
and  Martin  have  given  chemical  analyses  of  the  plant 

Superphotphate  of  irons  a  new  preparation  of  iron  recently  introduced  by  Dr.  Routh, 
supposed  to  be  the  same  salt  contained  in  the  blood.  It  is  free  from  all  ferruginous 
taste,  and  so  well  adapted  for  children :  believed  to  be  more  speedy  in  its  action  than 
the  other  salts  of  iron  in  cases  of  nervous  debility,  where  there  is  a  large  quantity  of 
phosphates  voided  by  the  urine,  probably  because  it  supplies  directly  to  the  brain  the 
phosphorus,  on  the  undue  diminution  of  which  the  nervous  derangement  depends. 
Syrup  of  superphosphate  of  iron,  adapted  for  administering  the  remedy  to  children,  and 
probably  the  best  form  for  general  use. 

PHOSPHORIC  ACID,  is  the  acid  formed  by  the  vivid  combustion  of  phosphorus. 
In  the  British  portion  of  the  Eihibition,  there  was  one  acid  missing  which  existed 
in  great  abundance  and  perfection  amongst  the  German  chemical  preparations.  We 
allude  to  the  glacial  phosphoric  acid,  of  which  that  displayed  by  the  Royal  Prussian 
chemical  manu&ctory  at  Schonebeck  can  scarcely  be  too  highly  spoken  of.  From  some 
unknown  cause,  this  has  not  attracted  the  attention  which  it  deserves  in  the  arts  and 
manufiictures  of  this  country.  For  many  of  the  wants  of  the  dyer,  the  calico  printer, 
the  enameller,  and  even  in  the  purification  of  some  oils  and  fat,  the  glacial  phosphoric 
acid  has  much  to  recommend  it  over  any  of  the  common  acids  at  present  in  use.  Nor 
need  its  price  prove  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  its  introduction  as  a  practical  agent. 
Finely  ground  bone-ash,  digested  with  a  due  proportion  of  oxalic  acid  and  water, 
readily  yields  a  solution  of  phosphoric  acid,  which  requires  only  to  be  evaporated  in  a 
proper  vessel  to  furnish  at  once  this  useful  article.  Unlike  sulphuric  and  other  strong 
acids,  it  is  not  decomposed  by  organic  matter ;  and  might  hence  be  employed  with 
great  advantage  in  the  precipitation  of  carmine  and  other  delicate  vegetable  colours, 
as  well  as  for  more  general  purposes.  Some  experiments  have  also  shown  that,  combined 
with  alumina  and  a  little  boracic  acid,  it  is  capable  of  producing  a  glaxe  for  eartlienware 
of  extreme  lieauty  and  durability,  in  addition  to  its  perfectly  innocuous  character  and 
power  of  improving  the  colours  imparted  by  most  metallic  oxides  when  applied  to 
earthenware. 

PHOSPHORUSw  This  interesting  simple  combustible,  being  an  object  of  exten* 
sive  consumption,  and  therefore  of  a  considerable  chemical  manufacture,  I  shall  describe 
the  requisite  manipulations  for  preparing  it  at  some  detail.  Put  i  cwt.  of  finely  ground 
bonc^ash,  such  as  is  used  by  the  assayers,  into  a  stout  tub,  and  let  one  person  work  it 
into  a  thin  pap  with  twice  its  weight  of  water,  and  let  him  continue  to  stir  it  constantly 
with  a  wooden  bar,  while  another  person  pours  into  it,  in  a  uniform  but  %'ery  slender 
stream,  78  pounds  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 

llie  heat  thus  excited  in  the  dilution  of  the  acid,  and  in  its  reaction  upon  the  calcareous 
base,  is  &vourable  to  the  decomposition  of  the  bone  phosphate.  Should  the  resulting 
sulphate  of  lime  become  lumpy,  it  must  be  reduced  into  a  uniform  paste,  by  the  ad- 
dition of  a  little  water  from  time  to  time.  This  mixture  must  be  made  out  of  doors^ 
as  under  an  open  shed,  on  account  of  the  carbonic  acid  and  other  offensive  gases  which 
are  extricated.  At  the  end  of  24  hours,  the  pap  may  be  thinned  with  water,  and,  if  con* 
Tenient,  heated,  with  careful  stirring,  to  complete  the  chemical  change,  in  a  square  pan 
made  of  sheet  lead,  simply  folded  up  at  the  sides.  Whenever  the  paste  has  lost  its  gra- 
nular diaracter,  it  is  ready  for  transfer  into  a  series  of  tall  casks,  to  be  further  diluted 
and  settled,  whereby  the  clear  superphoaphate  of  lime  may  be  run  oflT  by  a  siphon  from 
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the  deposit  of  gypsum.  More  water  must  then  be  mixed  with  the  precipitate,  after 
subsidence  of  which  the  supernatant  liquor  is  again  to  be  drawn  off.  The  skilful  operator 
employs  the  weak  acid  from  one  cask  to  wash  the  deposit  in  another,  and  thereby  saves 
fuel  in  evaporation. 

The  collected  liquors  being  put  into  a  leaden,  or  preferably  a  copper  pan,  of  proper 
dimensions,  are  to  be  concentrated  by  steady  ebullition,  till  the  calcareous  deposit  be- 
comes considerable ;  after  the  whole  has  been  allowed  to  cool,  the  clear  liquor  is  to  be  run 
off,  the  sediment  removed,  and  thrown  on  a  filter.  The  evaporation  of  the  clear  liquor 
is  to  be  urged  till  it  acquires  the  consistence  of  honey.  Being  now  weighed,  it  should 
amount  to  37  pounds.  One  fourth  of  its  weight  of  charcoal  in  fine  powder,  that  is,  about 
9  pounds,  are  then  to  be  incorporated  with  it,  and  the  mixture  is  to  be  evaporated  to 
dryness  in  a  cast-iron  pot.  A  good  deal  of  sulphurous  acid  is  disengaged  along  with 
the  steam  at  first,  from  the  reaction  of  the  sulphuric  acid  upon  the  charcoal,  and  after- 
wards some  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  When  the  mixture  has  become  perfectly  dry,  as 
shown  by  the  redness  of  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  it  is  to  be  allowed  to  cool,  and  packed 
tight  into  stoneware  jars  fitted  with  close  covers,  till  it  is  to  be  subjected  to  distillation. 
For  this  purpose,  earthen  retorts  of  the  best  quality,  and  free  from  air-holes,  must  be 
taken,  and  evenly  luted  over  their  surface  with  a  compost  of  fire-clay  and  horse-dung. 
When  the  coating  is  dry  and  sound,  the  retort  is  to  be  two-thirds  filled  with  the  powder, 
and  placed  upon  proper  supports  in  the  laboratory  of  an  air-fiimace,  having  its  fire 
placed  not  immediately  beneath  the  retort,  but  to  one  side,  after  the  plan  of  a  reverber- 
atory ;  whereby  the  flame  may  play  uniformly  round  the  retort,  and  the  fuel  may  be 
supplied  as  it  is  wanted,  without  admitting  cold  air  to  endanger  its  cracking.  The 
gallery  furnace  of  the  palatinate  (under  Mcacuar)  will  show  how  several  retorts  may 
be  operated  upon  together,  with  one  fire. 

To  the  beak  of  the  retort  properly  inclined,  the  one  end  of  a  bent  copper  tube  is  to 
be  tightly  luted,  while  the  other  end  is  plunged  not  more  than  one  quarter  of  an  inch 
beneath  the  surface  of  water  contained  in  a  small  copper  or  tin  trough  placed  beneath, 
close  to  the  side  of  the  furnace,  or  in  a  wide-mouthed  bottle.  It  is  of  advantage  to  let 
the  water  be  somewhat  warm,  in  order  to  prevent  the  concretion  of  the  phosphorus 
in  the  copper  tube,  and  the  consequent  obstruction  of  the  passage.  Should  the  beak  of 
the  retort  appear  to  get  filled  with  solid  phosphoros,  a  bent  rod  of  iron  may  be  heated 
and  passed  up  the  copper  tube,  without  removing  its  end  ft'om  the  water.  The  heat 
of  the  furnace  should  be  most  slowly  raised  at  first,  but  afterwards  equably  maintained 
in  a  state  of  bright  ignition.  After  3  or  4  hours  of  steady  firing,  carbonic  acid  and  sul- 
phurous acid  gases  are  evolved  in  considerable  abundance,  provided  the  materials  had 
not  been  well  dried  in  the  iron  pot ;  then  sulphuretted  hydrogen  makes  its  appearance, 
and  next  phosphuretted  hydrogen,  which  last  should  contmue  during  the  whole  of  the 
distillation. 

The  firing  should  be  regulated  by  the  escape  of  this  remarkable  gas,  which  ought  to 
be  at  the  rate  of  about  2  bubbles  per  second.  If  the  discharge  comes  to  be  interrupted, 
it  is  to  be  ascribed  either  to  the  temperature  being  too  low,  or  to  the  retort  getting 
cracked ;  and  if  upon  raising  the  heat  sufiSciently  no  bubbles  appear,  it  is  a  proof  that 
the  apparatus  has  become  defective,  and  that  it  is  needless  to  continue  the  operation. 
In  fttct,  the  great  nicety  in  distilling  pliosphorus  lies  in  the  management  of  the  fire, 
which  must  be  incessantly  watched,  and  fed  by  the  successive  introduction  of  fuel,  con- 
sisting of  coke  with  a  mixture  of  dry  wood  and  coal. 

We  may  infer  that  the  process  approaches  its  conclusion  by  the  increasing  slowness 
with  which  gas  is  disengaged  under  a  powerful  heat ;  and  when  it  ceases  to  come  over, 
we  may  cease  firing,  taking  care  to  prevent  reflux  of  water  into  the  retort,  from  con- 
densation  of  its  gaseous  contents,  by  admitting  air  into  it  through  a  recurved  glass  tube 
or  .through  the  lute  of  the  copper  adopter. 

The  usual  period  of  the  operation  upon  the  great  scale  is  from  24  to  SO  hours.  Its 
theory  is  very  obvious.  The  charcoal  at  an  elevated  temperature  disoxygenates  the 
phosphoric  acid  with  the  production  of  carbonic  acid  gas  at  first,  and  afterwards  car- 
bonic oxide  gas,  along  with  sulphuretted,  carburetted,  and  phosphuretted  hydrogen, 
from  the  reaction  of  the  water  present  in  the  charcoal  upon  the  other  ingredients. 

The  phosphorus  fiUls  down  in  drops,  like  melted  wax,  and  concretes  at  the  bottom 
of  the  water  in  the  receiver.  It  requires  to  be  purified  by  squeezing  in  a  shamoy  leather 
bag,  while  immersed  under  the  surfiu:e  of  warm  water,  contained  in  an  earthen  pan. 
Each  bag  must  be  firmly  tied  into  a  ball  form,  of  the  size  of  the  fist,  and  compressed, 
under  the  water  heated  to  ISO^,  by  a  pair  of  fiat  wooden  pincers,  like  those  with  which 
oranges  are  squeezed. 

The  purified  phosphorus  is  moulded  for  sale  into  little  cylinders,  by  melting  it  at  the 
bottom  of  a  deep  jar  filled  with  water,  then  plunging  the  wider  end  of  a  slightly  tapering 
but  straight  glass  tube  into  the  water,  sucking  this  up  to  the  top  of  the  glassy  so  as  to 
Vol.  II.  3  C 
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warm  tt,  next  immersing  the  end  in  the  liquid  phosphonu,  and  sacking  it  up  to  any 
desired  height. 

The  tube  being  now  shut  at  bottom  by  the  application  of  the  point  of  the  left  index, 
nay  be  taken  from  the  mouth  and  transferred  into  a  pan  of  cold  water  to  congeal  the 
phosphorus ;  which  then  will  commonly  fall  out  of  itself,  if  the  tube  be  nicely  tapered, 
or  may  at  any  rate  be  pushed  out  with  a  stiff  wire.  Were  the  glass  tube  not  duly 
warmed  before  sucking  up  the  phosphorus,  this  would  be  apt  to  congeal  at  the  sides 
before  the  middle  be  filled,  and  thus  form  hollow  cylinders,  very  troublesome  and  even 
dangerous  to  the  makers  of  phosphoric  match-bottles.  The  moulded  sticks  of  phos- 
phorus are  finally  to  be  eut  with  scissors  under  water  to  the  requisite  lengths,  and  put 
vp  in  phials  of  a  proper  sixe ;  which  should  be  filled  up  with  water,  closed  with  ground 
stoppers,  and  kept  in  a  dark  place.  For  carriage  to  a  distance,  each  phial  should  be 
wrapped  in  paper,  and  fitted  into  a  tin-plate  case. 

Phosphorus  has  a  pale  yellow  colour,  is  nearly  transparent,  brittle  when  cold,  sofk  and 
pliable,  like  wax,  at  the  temperature  of  70^  F.,  crystallizing  in  rhombo-dodemhedrona 
out  of  its  combination  with  sulphur,  and  ^of  specific  gravity  1*77.  It  exhales  white 
fumes  in  the  air,  which  have  a  garlic  smell,  appear  luminous  in  the  dark,  and  qmn- 
taneously  condense  into  liquid  phosphorous  acid.  Phosphorus  melts  in  close  vessels,  at 
95°  F.,  into  an  oily-Iooking  colourless  fluid,  begins  to  evaporate  at  SI 7*5°,  boils  at 
554°,  and  if  poured  in  the  liquid  state  into  ice-cold  water,  it  becomes  black,  but  resumes 
its  former  colour  when  again  melted  and  slowly  cooled.  It  has  an  acrid  disagreeable 
taste,  and  acts  deleteriously  in  the  stomach,  though  it  has  been  administered  as  a  me^ 
dicine  by  some  of  the  poison-doctors  of  the  present  day.  It  takes  fire  in  the  open  air  at 
the  temperature  of  165°,  but  at  a  lower  degree  if  partially  oxidised,  and  burns  witli 
great  vehemence  and  splendour. 

Inflammable  match-boxes  {briquets  pAottp^oriqmes)  are  usoaUy  prepared  by  putting 
into  a  small  phial  of  glass  or  l<»d  a  bit  of  phosphorus,  and  oxidixing  it  slightly  by 
stirring  it  round  with  a  redbot  iron  wire.  The  phial  should  be  unstoppered  only  at 
the  instant  of  plunging  into  it  the  tip  of  the  sulphur  match  which  we  wish  to  kindle. 
Bendix  has  given  the  following  recipe  for  charging  such  match-phials.  Take  one  part 
of  fine  dry  cork  rasping,  one  part  of  yellow  wax,  eight  parts  of  petroleum,  and  four 
of  phosphorus,  incorporate  them  by  fusion,  and  when  the  mixture  has  concreted  by 
cooling,  it  is  capable  of  kindling  a  sulphur  match  dipped  into  it.  Phosphorus  dissolves 
in  fat  oils,  forming  a  solution  luminous  in  the  dark  at  ordinary  temperatures.  A  phial 
half  filled  with  this  oil,  being  shaken  and  suddenly  uncorked,  will  give  light  enough  to 
see  the  dial  of  a  watch  by  night. 

There  are  five  combinations  of  phosphorus  and  oxygen: — 1.  the  white  oxide ;  2.  the 
red  oxide;  S.  hypophoaphorous  acid  ;  4.  phosphorous  acid ;  5.  phosphoric  acid.  The 
last  is  the  only  one  of  interest  in  the  arts.  It  may  be  obtained  from  4he  syrupy 
superphosphate  of  lime  above  described,  by  diluting  it  with  water,  saturating  with  car- 
bonate of  ammonia ;  evap<Mating,  crystallizing,  and  gently  igiuting  the  salt  in  a  retort, 
llie  ammonia  is  volatilixed,  and  may  be  condensed  into  water  by  a  Woulfe's  apparatus 
while  the  phosphoric  acid  remains  in  the  bottom  of  the  retort.  Phosphoric  acid  may  be 
more  readily  produced  by  burning  successive  bits  of  phosphorus  in  a  silver  saucer,  under 
a  great  bell  jar  inverted  upon  a  glass  plate^  so  as  to  admit  a  little  air  to  carry  on  the 
combustion.  The  acid  is  obtained  in  a  fine  white  snowy  deposit ;  consisting,  in  this  its 
dry  state,  of  44  of  phosphorus  and  56  of  oxygen,  lliat  obtained  from  the  syrupy  so- 
lution is  a  hydrate,  and  contains  9*44  per  cent,  of  water.  If  the  atom  of  phosphorus 
be  called  33  upon  the  hydrogen  radix,  then  5  atoms  of  oxygen  »  40  will  be  associated 
with  it  in  the  dry  acid  «» 72 ;  and  an  additional  atom  of  water  =  9,  in  the  hydrate,  will 
make  its  prime  equivaloit  81.  Phosphorous  acid  seems  to  contain  no  more  than  S  atoms 
of  oxygen. 

The  only  salts  of  this  acid  much  in  demand  are  the  phosphate  of  soda,  and  the  am- 
monia^phosphate  of  soda.  The  former  is  prepared  by  slightly  supersaturating  super- 
pho<iphate  of  lime  with  crystals  of  carbonate  of  soda ;  warming  the  solution,  filtering, 
evaporating,  and  crystallising.  It  is  an  excellent  purgative,  and  not  unpalatable.  The 
triple  phosphate  is  used  in  docimastic  operations;  and  is  described  under  Mktallvxot. 

Phosfhoxvs  Amorfhous.  Amorphous  phosphorus  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Schrbtter, 
of  Vienna.  It  is  identical  in  composition  with  ordinary  phosphorus,  and  may  be  re- 
converted into  it  without  loss  of  weight,  and  that  merely  by  a  change  of  temperature. 
This  substance  remains  unaltered  in  the  atmosphere,  is  insoluble  in  sulphuret  of  carbon, 
in  alcohol,  ether,  and  naphtha.  It  requires  a  heat  of  260°  C.  tb  restore  it  to  the  crystal- 
line state,  and  it  is  only  at  that  heat  that  it  begins  to  take  fire  in  the  open  air.  It  is 
not  luminous  in  the  dark  at  any  ordinary  temperature,  llie  apparatus  for  making  it 
consista  of  a  double  iron  pan ;  the  intermediate  space  between  the  two  contains  a  metallic 
bath  of  an  alloy  of  tin  and  lead ;  with  a  cast-iron  cover  to  the  inner  vessel,  fitted  to  the 
top  end  by  meant  of  a  screw,  and  fastened  to  the  outer  vessel  by  screw  pins.     In  the 
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intenor  iron  vessel,  a  glass  vessel  is  fitted,  in  which  the  phosphorus  to  be  operated 
upon  is  placed.  From  this  inner  vessel  a  tube  passes,  and  is  dipped  into  water  to  serve 
as  a  safety  valve.  A  spirit  lamp  is  applied  under  that  pipe  if  necessary,  to  prevent 
it  being  clogged  with  phosphorus.  The  phosphorus  to  be  converted  is  first  of  all  melted 
and  then  cooled  under  water,  and  dried  as  much  as  possible.  A  fire  is  now  made  under 
the  other  vessel,  and  the  temperature  raised  to  such  a  degree  as  to  drive  off  the  air,  &e. 
The  temperature  is  to  be  gradually  raised,  until  bubbles  escape  at  the  end  of  the  pipe, 
which  take  fire  as  they  enter  the  air,  and  the  heat  may  soon  rise  in  the  bath  till  it  be 
500^  Fahr.  This  temperature  must  be  maintained  for  a  certain  time  to  be  determined  by 
experience :  the  apparatus  may  then  be  allowed  to  cool.  The  converted  phosphorus  is 
difficult  to  detach  from  the  glass.  It  is  to  be  levigated  under  water,  and  then  drained  in  a 
bag.  The  phosphorus  when  moist  should  be  spread  thinly  on  separate  shallow  trays  of  sheet 
Iron  or  lead,  so  placed  alongside  each  other  as  to  receive  the  heat  of  steam,  and  lastly  of 
chloride  of  calcium  or  of  sand,  till  the  phosphorus  having  been  frequently  stirred,  shows  no 
more  luminous  vapour.  The  operator  should  have  water  at  hand  to  quench  any  fire  that 
might  arise.  It  is  then  to  be  washed  till  the  water  shows  no  trace  of  acid.  Should  the 
resulting  phosphorus  contain  some  of  the  unconverted  article,  this  may  be  removed  bv 
bisulphuret  of  carbon.     Thus,  heat  alone  effects  the  transmutation. 

Fhoq)honu  €uui  it§  Matehe$.  Professor  Schrdtter*s  discovery  of  amorphous  phos- 
phorus has  not  hitherto  led  to  any  practical  application  towards  diminishing  the 
noxiousness  of  the  manufacture  of  lucifer  matches ;  though  this  curious  substance  may 
now  be  had  at  a  moderate  price  from  Messrs.  Sturge  d*  Birmingham.  At  Dixon's 
manufactory,  Newton  Heath,  near  Manchester,  piles  of  timber  are  stored  up  ready  for 
use ;  it  is  rapidly  reduced  into  blocks  of  proper  length,  and  next  into  tiny  sticks,  by 
machinery.  These  are  tied  up  in  bundles  of  about  8  inches  io  diameter,  and  carried 
into  the  sulphuring  room,  where  they  are  dipped  in  the  melted  brimstone  contained  in 
an  iron  pot  resting  over  a  moderate  fire.  EJsch  bundle  is  turned  round  and  pressed,  to 
prevent  the  cohesion  of  the  sticks  composing  it. 

They  are  now  transferred  to  the  phosphorus  apartment,  where  they  are  dipped  into 
a  composition  of  chlorate  of  potash,  phosphorus  and  glue,  spread  in  a  thin  layer  on  a 
slab  of  stone  or  marble  heated  beneath  by  steam  or  hot  water.  The  bundles  are  for  this 
purpose  arranged  in  frames  about  2  feet  long  and  1  broad ;  but  not  in  contact  with  each 
other.  The  operator  holds  the  frame  lengthwise,  and  dips  the  ends  of  the  matches  in 
the  composition,  taking  care  that  all  of  them  are  coated.  They  are  now  sorted  in  a 
separate  room,  and  put  into  boxes.  Each  box  of  lucifer  matches,  price  retail  one  half- 
penny, passes  through  the  hands  of  1 7  persons,  chiefly  children,  who  earn  by  piece-work 
from  3s.  to  5s.  per  week ;  while  the  adults  earn  from  9s.  to  13s. 

The  peculiar  and  most  remarkable  disease  to  which  the  workers  in  such  a  factory  are 
subject  is  described  in  the  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science  for  August,  1851,  by 
Mr.  Harrison. 

The  first  symptom  is  toothache,  while  the  jaw  is  getting  into  a  carious  state,  and  the 
disease  silently  creeps  on,  until  the  sufferer  becomes  a  loathsome  object,  or  dies,  be- 
coming unable  to  open  his  jaws,  of  which  the  bones  are  being  necrosed.  Dreadful 
mutilations  ensue,  ftx>m  the  necessary  surgical  operations ;  causing  the  loss  of  the 
greater  portion  of  the  lower  jaw.  There  are  at  this  time  in  the  factory  several  persons 
who  have  suffered  severely.  In  the  Museum  of  the  Manchester  Infirmary  is  the  lower 
jaw  of  a  young  woman  who  is  now  at  work.  In  some  cases  the  bone  in  its  diseased 
state  has  a  spongy  cellular  appearance,  with  excrescences  of  a  similar  character  adhering 
to  it.  The  teeth  generally  continue  sound  and  white,  while  the  jaw  that  contains  them 
is  altered  in  texture  and  apparently  dead,  loss  of  the  greater  part  or  whole  of  the 
lower  jaw,  is  a  frequent  result.  The  cause,  and  cure,  or  prevention  of  this  horrible  new 
disease  are  still  to  be  discovered. 

«  Fho9phoru9  pcutefor  the  destruction  of  rats  and  mice.  The  Prusnan  government  issued 
an  ordonnance  on  the  S7th  April,  1843,  directing  the  following  composition  to  be 
substituted  for  arsenic,  for  destroying  rats  and  mice ;  enjoining  the  authorities  of  the 
different  provinces  to  communicate,  at  the  expiration  of  a  year,  the  results  of  the  trials 
made  with  it,  with  the  view  of  framing  a  law  on  this  subject. 

The  fi>I]owing  is  the  formula  for  this  paste:  — 

Take  of  phosphorus  8  parts,  liquefy  it  in  180  parts  of  lukewarm  water,  pour  the 
whole  into  a  mortar,  add  immediately  180  parts  of  rye  meal ;  when  cold  mix  in  180 
parts  of  butter  melted,  and  125  parts  of  sugar. 

If  the  phosphorus  is  in  a  finely  divided  state,  the  ingredients  may  be  all  mixed  at  once, 
without  melting  them. 

This  mixture  will  retain  its  efficacy  for  many  years,  for  the  phosphorus  is  preserved 
by  the  butter,  and  only  becomes  oxidized  on  the  surfiiice. 

Rats  and  mice  eat  this  mixture  with  avidity  ;  after  which  they  swell  out  and  soon 
die. 

3  C  2 
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M.  Simon  has  employed  this  mixture  for  many  years,  with  constant  success,  by 
placing  it  in  places  frequented  by  these  animals.  According  to  him,  the  phosphorus  is 
less  dangerous  than  arsenic,  for  supposing  the  mixture  to  be  badly  made,  and  the 
phosphorus  imperfectly  divided,  the  oxidation  which  would  take  place  in  a  few  days 
would  render  it  nearly  inactire ;  and  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  employ  it  for  the 
intentional  poisoning  of  human  beings. 

PHOTOGRAPHY  is  the  art  of  making  pictorial  impressions  of  objects  by  the 
action  of  light  upon  paper,  Src,  prepared  with  certain  substances,  and  exposed  to  the  sun 
or  in  the  focus  of  a  camera  obscura  to  the  image  of  the  object  to  be  represented ;  which 
impressions  are  then  fixed  by  other  chemical  reagents.  Photographic  paper  may  be 
mnde  by  dipping  Whatman's  glazed  post  paper  into  brine  containing  90  grains  of 
common  salt  dissolved  in  an  ounce  of  water,  wiping  it  with  a  towel,  brushing  over  one 
side  of  it  with  a  broad  camel-hair  brush,  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  containing 
50  grains  to  the  ounce  of  distilled  water,  and  drying  it  in  the  dark,  llie  paper  may 
be  rendered  more  sensitive  by  repeating  the  above  operation ;  drying  it  between  each 
step.  It  affords  perfect  images  of  leaves  and  petals  laid  upon  it,  and  exposed  simply 
to  the  sunbeams.  A  solution  of  100  grains  of  bromide  of  potassium  in  an  ounce  of 
distilled  water  answers  still  better  than  brine.  The  paper,  when  dry,  is  to  be  brushed 
over  on  one  side  with  a  solution  containing  100  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  an  ounce  of 
water ;  the  paper  being  brushed  and  dried  in  the  dark.  If  the  application  of  the  nitrate 
of  silver  be  repeated,  it  will  render  the  paper  more  sensitive.  Tlie  silvered  side  should 
be  marked.  I1iis  paper  laid  flat  under  painted  glass,  as  also  lace,  leaves,  feathers, 
ferns,  &c.,  and  exposed  to  the  light  of  day,  takes  the  impression  of  the  objects.  It  is 
to  be  then  washed  with  lukewarm  water,  and  finally  dipped  in  a  solution  containing 
one  ounce  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  in  about  a  pint  of  distilled  water.  The  design  <2 
the  object  is  necessarily  reversed ;  the  light  parts  forming  the  dark  shades  of  the 
photogenic  impression,  and  the  dark  parts  the  lighter  ones.  But  a  direct  picture  may 
be  obtained  by  applying  that  paper,  rendered  transparent  with  white  wax  (see  Calo- 
ttpe),  upon  a  sheet  of  white  photogenic  paper,  and  exposing  it  to  the  sunbeams,  or 
bright  daylight. 

A  modification  of  photography,  called  Chrysotype  by  its  inventor,  Sir  John 
Herschel,  consists  in  washing  the  paper  in  a  solution  of  ammonia-citrate  of  iron,  drying 
it,  and  brushing  it  over  with  a  solution  of  ferro«ses^tcyaiiMre  of  potassium.  Tliis  paper, 
when  dried  in  a  perfectly  dark  room,  is  ready  for  use,  the  image  being  finally  brought 
out  by  a  neutral  solution  of  silver. 

Another  modification  by  Sir  John,  called  Cj'anotope,  is  as  follows :  —  Brush  the 
paper  with  the  solution  of  the  ammonia-citrate  of  iron,  so  strong  as  to  resemble  sherry 
wine  in  colour ;  expose  the  paper  in  the  usual  way,  and  pass  over  it  very  sparingly 
and  evenly  a  wash  made  by  dissolving  common  ferro-cyanide  of  potassium.  As  soon  as 
this  liquid  is  applied,  the  negative  picture  vanishes,  and  is  replaced  by  the  positive  one, 
of  a  violet  blue  colour,  on  a  greenish  yellow  ground,  which  at  a  certain  time  possesses 
a  high  degree  of  sharpness,  and  singular  beauty  of  tint. 

The  improved  process  of  photography,  recently  contrived  by  Mr.  Robert  Hunt,  is  per- 
formed by  washing  over  good  letter  paper  with  the  following  liquid :  — 

A  saturated  solution  of  succinic  acid    -  -  -  2     drams 

Mucilage  of  gum  arable  -  .  -  .  l     <)o. 


.} 


Water  -  -  -  -  -  -  l{     do. 

When  the  paper  ia  dry,  it  is  washed  over  onoe  with  a  solution  containing  1  drachm  of 
nitrate  of  silver  in  1  ounce  of  distilled  water.  The  paper  is  allowed  to  dry  in  the 
dark,  and  it  b  fit  for  use.  It  can  be  preserved  in  a  portfolio,  and  employed  at  any 
time  in  the  camera  obscura,  exposing  it  to  the  light  from  two  to  eight  minutes  according 
to  its  vivacity.  When  the  paper  is  taken  out  of  the  camera,  no  trace  of  a  picture  can 
be  seen.  To  produce  this  effect,  mix  1  dram  of  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate'  of 
iron,  with  2  or  3  drams  of  mucilage  of  gum  arable,  and  brush  over  the  paper  evenly 
with  this  mixture.  In  a  few  seconds  the  latent  images  are  seen  to'develope  themselves, 
producing  a  negative  photographic  picture.  The  excess  of  the  iron  solution  is  to  be 
washed  off*  with  a  sponge  whenever  tbe  best  effect  appears.  The  drawing  is  then  to  be 
soaked  a  short  time  in  water,  and  is  fixed  by  washing  over  with  ammonia,  or  preferably 
with  hyposulphite  of  soda ;  taking  care  to  wash  out  the  excess  of  salt  From  the 
pictures  thus  produced,  any  number  of  others,  corrected  in  light  and  shadow,  may  be 
produced  by  using  like  succinated  papers,  in  the  common  way  of  transfer  in  sunshine. 
See  also  Calottpk,  DAGUEaaEOTVPK  and  Hklioorapht. 

>yilliam  Henry  Fox  Talbot,  Esq.,  Laycock  Abbey,  Chippenham,  has  obtained  a  patent 
for  improvements  in  photography.    Patent  dated  June  IStli,  1851. 

The  first  part  of  this  invention  consists  in  obtaining  photographic  images  on  plates 
of  glass  prepared  by  the  following  means  :  —  A  plate  of  glass  should  be  selected  liaving 
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a  tmooth  and  well-polished  suHace ;  and  in  order  to  obtaui  a  photographic  picture,  the 
operator  proceeds  as  follows : 

1.  Takes  albumen  or  white  of  egg,  and  mixes  the  most  liquid  portions  thereof 
(rejecting  the  rest)  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  and  haying  spread  the  mixture 
smoothly  and  evenly  over  the  surfiice  of  the  glass,  sllows  it  to  dry  spontaneously,  or 
dries  it  at  a  fire. 

8.  He  mixes  an  aqueous  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  with  a  large  proportion  of  alcohol, 
so  that  the  mixture  shall  contain  about  9  grains  of  the  nitrate  to  each  ounce  of  liquid. 
(  This  proportion  may  be  varied  from  1  to  6  grains  in  the  ounce  of  liquid ;  but  3  grains 
is  considered  to  be  the  best  proportion.) 

9.  He  dips  the  prepared  plate  for  a  few  seconds  into  this  mixture,  then  withdraws 
and  dries  it  by  a  genUe  heat,  or  allows  it  to  dry  spontaneously. 

4.  He  dips  the  plate  into  distilled  water,  to  remove  any  superfluous  nitrate  of  silver. 

5.  He  applies  a  second  coating  of  albumen,  in  the  same  way  as  above  directed,  and 
dries  the  plate  by  the  application  of  gentle  heat,  avoiding  the  use  of  too  much  heat,  by 
which  the  nitrate  of  silver  might  be  decomposed. 

6.  He  takes  an  aqueous  solution  of  protiodide  of  iron,  containing  140  grains  of 
prottodide  to  the  ounce  of  water.  A  small  quantity  of  free  iodine  in  the  solution,  by 
which  its  colour  would  be  rendered  slightly  yellow,  will  be  found  to  be  of  advantage. 
To  one  measure  of  the  solution,  he  adds  one  of  acetic  acid  and  ten  of  alcohol,  and  allows 
the  mixture  to  stand  for  a  few  days  previous  to  use. 

7.  He  dips  the  plate  into  the  solution,  or  allows  the  liquid  to  pass  over  the  whole  of 
its  surface  in  a  continuous  stream.  It  is  then  dried,  when  it  should  be  of  a  pale  yellow 
colour,  very  clear,  and  uniformly  transparent ;  and  this  completes  the  preparation  of  the 
plates.  All  the  preceding  operations  may  be  performed  in  moderate  daylight,  but 
avoi<Ung  exposure  to  too  strong  a  light,  or  to  sunshine. 

8.  When  it  is  desired  to  obtain  a  photographic  picture,  the  operator  takes  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  containing  100  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  an  ounce  of  water,  and, 
having  mixed  two  measures  of  the  same  with  two  of  acetic  acid  and  one  of  water,  he  dips 
the  albumenixed  plate  therein  once  or  twice,  for  a  few  seconds  eoch  time  (performing 
the  operation  in  a  darkened  room  or  by  candlelight),  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  it 
sensitive.  If  the  weather  is  cold,  the  plate  should  be  slightly  warmed  before  so  dipping 
it  He  then  removes  it  to  the  camera  without  loss  of  time,  as  the  plate  ought  to  be 
used  a  few  minutes  after  taking  it  out  of  the  solution  ;  and  when  a  suflSciently  strong 
photographic  image  is  supposed  to  be  obtained,  the  plate  is  transferred  from  the  camera 
to  the  dark  chamber  or  operating  room. 

9.  It  is  then  immersed  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  composed  by  mixing  one 
measure  of  a  saturated  solution  thereof  in  water  with  two  measures  of  water  (but  the 
solution  may  be  stronger  or  weaker,  at  the  discretion  of  the  operator,),  by  which  the 
previously  invisible  images  will  be  rapidly  rendered  perceptible. 

10.  The  plate  b  then  washed,  and  dipped  in  a  rather  strong  solution  of  hyposulphite 
of  soda  in  water,  which,  generally,  in  about  a  minute  renders  every  part  of  the  image 
more  distinct  and  visible.  The  picture  is  then  washed  in  distilled  water,  and  the 
surface  of  the  plate  may  be  cleansed  from  any  particles  of  dust,  or  other  impurities,  by 
rubbing  it  gently  with  cotton  dipped  in  water ;  and  if  the  above-described  operations 
have  been  properly  performed,  the  surface  of  the  plate  will  not  be  at  all  injured  by  this 
cleaning.  The  picture  is  then  dried,  and  the  operation  is  finished.  For  the  purpose  of 
better  preserring  the  picture,  the  plate  may  be  covered  with  a  coating  of  albumen  or 
fine  transparent  vamisb. 

Although  throughout  the  above  processes  oeftain  proportions  of  chemical  sub- 
stances  have  been  named,  they  may  be  varied  very  considerably,  as  is  also  the  case  in 
photographic  operations  generally. 

The  images  obtained  b^  his  improved  method,  Mr.  Talbot  calls  *<  Amphitypes,"  because 
they  appear  either  positive  or  negative,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  light  under 
which  they  are  viewed.  Thus,  if  held  against  a  bright  light,  or  against  a  sheet  of  white 
paper,  they  appear  negative,  and  the  reverse  when  held  against  a  black  surface  and  seen 
in  obliquely  reflected  light  It  is  in  the  power  of  the  operator,  by  varying  the  propor- 
tions of  the  chemicals  employed,  to  obtain  at  pleasure  positive  images  more  or  lesa 
distinct  in  comparison  with  the  negative  images;  when  it  is  intended  to  copy  the  image 
upon  paper,  it  is  desirable  to  obtain  as  strong  a  negative  as  possible  on  the  glass  plate, 
which  u  then  copied  on  the  paper,  to  produce  thereon  a  positive  image  in  the  usual 
manner:  but  when  the  operator  wishes  to  have  a  picture  on  the  glass,  he  should 
endeavour  to  obtain  a  strong  positive  imsge.  When  this  is  obtained  to  his  satisfaction, 
it  may  be  preserved  from  injury  and  from  contact  with  the  air,  by  pouring  black  paint 
over  the  pictured  side  of  the  plate,  and  then  by  turning  the  glass  the  picture  will  be  seen 
correctly,  and  not  reversed  as  regards  the  right  and  left  sides.  This  method  of  blacking 
one  side  of  the  plate  is  not,  however,  any  part  of  the  present  invention.    Throughout  tba 
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■pecification  the  words  negative  and  positiye  are  made  use  of  in  the  senses  in  which  they 
are  generally  employed  by  photographers,  viz.,  a  positive  image  is  that  in  which  the 
lights  and  shsdes  of  the  object  are  represented  by  lights  snd  shades  in  the  photograph, 
and  a  negative  image  is  that  in  which  a  reverse  effect  is  produced. 

The  method  of  operating  just  described  is  that  which  Mr.  Talbot  recommends  when 
the  object  is  close  at  hand,  and  the  operator  is  in  the  vicinity  of  a  darkened  room,  to 
which  he  can  retire  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  his  plates  sensitive ;  but  under  circum- 
stsnces  where  the  object  is  at  a  distance,  and  when  the  operator  is  on  a  journey  or 
otherwise  removed  from  any  house  or  place  where  such  conveniences  eiist,  the  following 
method  of  procedure  may  be  adopted  :  —  The  operator  constructs  a  glass  cell  with  equal 
and  parallel  sides,  open  at  the  top  and  closed  at  the  bottom  and  sides,  and  quite  water- 
tight, of  a  size  just  su65cient  to  receive  one  of  the  photographic  plates,  but  not  much 
greater,  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  waste  of  the  chemicals  employed.  The  posterior 
glass  of  the  cell  has  one  of  its  sides  ground  or  unpolished,  and  the  cell,  when  in  use,  is 
placed  at  the  hinder  part  of  the  camera,  so  that  when  directed  towards  an  object,  the 
unpolished  or  ground  surface  may  answer  the  purpose  of  the  sheet  of  ground  glass  in- 
troduced in  cameras  to  place  the  objects  in  their  true  focus.  Allowance  must,  of  course, 
be  made  for  the  unusual  position  occupied  by  the  ground  glass  in  this  case.  The  top 
of  the  cell  is  provided  at  one  corner  with  a  funnel  for  the  introduction  of  liquid,  and  the 
bottom  is  furnished  with  a  stopcock  and  waste  pipe  terminating  in  a  caoutchouc  tulie, 
which  may  be  moved  by  hand  from  one  to  the  other  of  two  vessels  which  are  provided 
to  receive  the  used  liquors  escaping  from  the  camera :  the  nitrate  of  silver  solution  is  too 
expensive  to  be  wasted,  but  the  other  ingredients,  when  once  used,  may  be  thrown  airay. 
These  preparations  made,  the  operator  pours  into  the  cell  a  quantity  of  liquid  sufficient 
to  fill  it  nearly  full  when  it  contains  one  of  the  photographic  plates,  and  notes  the 
quantity  required.  He  then  provides  four  bottles  of  that  capacity,  one  of  which  he  fills 
with  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  prepared  as  before  directed  under  operation  8.-,  the 
second  bottle  is  to  contain  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  as  directed  under  operation 
9. ;  the  third  bottle  is  filled  with  water,  and  the  fourth  with  a  strong  solution  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda.  These  quantities  are  sufficient  for  obtaining  a  single  photogrsphic 
picture,  and  when  they  are  used,  the  bottles  must  be  filled  again.  Having  prepared  a 
number  of  glass  plates  by  means  of  the  processes  before  described,  up  to  No.  7.  inclusive, 
they  are  to  be  packed  in  a  box  ready  for  use :  the  operator,  when  he  desires  to  obuin  a 
photographic  picture  of  an  object,  takes  one  of  the  plates  from  the  box  (which  he  can  do 
without  injury  to  it,  as  the  plates  in  this  condition  are  not  sensitive  to  light),  and  place 
it  in  the  camera,  the  focus  of  which  he  adjusts  to  the  object.  He  then  closes  the  front 
lens  or  object  glass,  lowers  a  curtain  over  the  camera  box,  leaving  exposed  only  the 
funnel  at  the  top  (and  care  sliould  be  taken  to  guard  against  any  light  entering  through 
this),  and  the  waste  pipe  at  the  bottom  of  the  cell,  and  pours  into  the  cell,  through  the 
funnel,  the  contents  of  the  first  bottle  (nitrate  of  silver  solution),  for  the  purpose  of 
rendering  the  plate  sensitive  to  light  He  may  then  proceed  in  two  different  ways. 
That  is,  he  may  open  the  front  lens,  and  obtain  the  image  while  the  plate  is  immersed 
in  the  solution ;  or,  before  opening  the  front  lens,  he  may  allow  the  nitrate  of  silver 
solution  to  escape  through  the  waste  pipe,  and  he  will  then  obtun  an  image  on  the  plate 
while  the  liquid  is  adhering  to  its  sides.  In  the  latter  case,  or  after  allowing  the 
solution  to  escape,  if  the  former  method  is  adopted,  he  closes  the  stopcock,  and  suc- 
cessively pours  into  the  cell  the  contents  of  the  second  and  third  bottles,  allowing  each 
to  remain  in  for  about  half  a  minute;  and,  finally,  he  pours  in  the  hyposulphite  of  soda 
solution,  after  which  the  plate  is  removed,  and  the  image  being  now  fixed,  and  not  liable 
to  injury  from  exposure  to  air,  the  plate  is  washed  and  placed  in  a  box  to  be  finished 
and  varnished  when  the  day's  operations  are  completed.  Another  method,  but  one 
which  is  less  simple,  is  to  use  four  bottles  Of  larger  size  than  those  above  described, 
but  containing  the  same  liquids.  These  bottles  are  placed  on  a  stand  above  the  camera, 
and  from  each  of  them  descends  a  tube  of  India  rubber  furnished  with  two  stopcocks, 
which  are  placed  at  such  distances  apart,  that  the  interval  of  tube  between  them  shall 
be  of  a  capacity  equal  to  that  of  the  cell  when  it  contains  a  plate.  These  tubes  dip  into 
a  funnel  which  communicates  by  a  suitable  pipe  with  the  funnel  leading  to  the  cell.  The 
liquids  are  successively  supplied  to  the  cell  from  the  bottles,  and  the  method  of  operat- 
ing according  to  this  system  is  the  same  as  that  just  described.  The  images  obteined 
on  glass  by  these  means  may  be  copied  on  to  paper,  in  the  usual  manner.  In  fixing  the 
images  on  paper,  it  is  recommended,  after  washing  them,  to  immerse  the  paper  in  a  hot 
solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  before  dipping  in  the  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda ; 
by  which  means  a  better  fixation  of  the  image  will  be  obteined. 

Under  this  branch  of  his  invention,  Mr.  Talbot  claims  the  mode  of  preparing  the  glass 
plates,  especially  the  use  of  a  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  immediately  after  the 
first  coating  of  albumen ;  also  the  coqjoint  use  of  protiodide  of  iron  and  sulphate  of  iron, 
upon  albumenized  glass  plates ;  and  also  the  simulteneous  production  upon  glass  platea 
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of  images  which  are  both  positive  and  negative,  according  to  the  light  in  which  they- 
are  viewed.  (In  the  specification  of  a  patent  granted  to  Messrs.  Malone  and  Talbot, 
19th  Dec.  1849,  a  method  is  described  of  producing  such  images,  which  differs  from  the. 
present  in  the  prior  formation  of  the  negative  image,  which  is  afterwards  converted  into 
a  positive  one. )  Also  the  apparatus  described  to  be  used  along  with  the  camera  enabling) 
the  operator  to  work  without  the  necessity  of  darkening  the  apartment  in  which  he 
works,  or  of  employing  a  tent  or  other  contrivance  for  working  in  the  shade,  when 
taking  photographic  pictures  at  a  dbtance  from  any  house.  Tlie  form  of  the  apparatus 
may  be  considerably  varied,  but  the  essential  point  is,  that  the  glass  plate  is  placed  in  the 
cell  in  a  partly  prepared  state,  in  which  it  b  insensible  to  light,  and  is  not  removed 
from  the  cell,  until  the  photographic  picture  b  finished,  with  the  exception  of  the  final 
washing  and  drying.  The  patentee  does  not  claim  as  new  the  mere  use  of  a  glass  cell 
containiDg  nitrate  of  silver,  into  which  the  photographic  plate  is  dropped  previous  to,  or 
during  the  formation  of  the  image ;  but  he  claims  the  addition  of  the  stopcock  and 
waste-pipe,  and  the  general  arrangements,  which  render  unnecessary  the  removal  of  the 
plate  from  the  cell  before  the  picture  b  finbhed.  He  stotes,  also,  that  he  believes  the 
arrangement  of  four  vessels  furnbhed  with  tubes  and  stopcocks  fbr  pouring  measured 
quantities  of  different  fluids  into  the  glass  cell  to  be  a  new  one. 

The  second  part  of  the  invention  consists  of  a  method  of  obtaining,  under  certain 
circumstances,  the  photographic  picture  of  objects  which  are  in  rapid  motion.  An 
electric  battery  of  the  greatest  power  which  can  be  conveniently  obtained,  b  arranged  in 
a  darkened  room,  and,  supposing  the  moving  body  whose  picture  is  required  is  a  wheel 
revolving  upon  its  axb,  the  camera  b  placed  at  a  convenient  distance  from  it,  and  adjusted 
so  as  to  have  the  image  of  the  object  in  its  focus.  A  glass  plate  b  then  taken,  which 
has  been  previously  prepared,  in  the  way  described  above,  and  it  is  rendered  sensitive 
with  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  way  abo  above  described :  it  is  then  placed  in  the  camera 
and  the  electric  battery  is  dbcharged,  producing  a  sudden  flash  of  light,  which  illumi* 
nates  the  object ;  the  image  thus  taken  on  the  glass  plate  b  then  rendered  visible,  and 
the  process  finished,  as  before  directed.  If  the  process  b  properly  conducted,  a  dbtinct 
positive  image  of  the  moving  body  will  be  seen  upon  the  glass,  the  rapidity  of  the  motion 
not  affecting  the  accuracy  of  the  delineation. 

What  is  claimed  under  thb  head  of  the  invention  is  the  use  of  the  instantaneous 
light  of  an  electric  battery  in  such  a  way  as  to  obtain  the  photographic  image  of  a  body 
illuminated  thereby. 

PIC  AM  ARE,  is  a  thick  oil,  one  of  the  six  new  principles  detected  by  M.  Reichen- 
bach  in  wood-tar.  See  Crbosotb  and  Paraffikb.  Picamare  constitutes  l-6th  of 
beech-tar. 

PICKLES  are  various  kinds  of  vegetables  and  fruits  preserved  in  vinegar.  The 
substances  are  first  well  cleaned  with  water,  then  steeped  for  some  time  in  brine,  and 
afterwards  transferred  to  bottles,  which  are  filled  up  with  good  vinegar.  Certain 
fruits,  like  walnuts,  require  to  be  pickled  with  scalding  hot  vinegar ;  others,  as  red  cab- 
bage, with  cold  vinegar  ;  but  onions,  to  preserve  their  whiteness,  with  dbtilled  vinegar. 
Wood  vinegar  b  never  used  by  the  principal  pickle  manufacturers,  but  the  best  malt 
or  white  wine  vinegar.  No.  22  or  24.  Kitchener  says,  that  by  parboiling  the  pickles  in 
brine,  they  will  be  ready  in  half  the  time  of  what  they  require  when  done  cold.  Cab- 
bage, however,  cauliflowers,  and  such  articles,  would  thereby  become  flabby,  and  lose 
that  crispness  which  many  people  relish.  When  removed  from  the  brine  they  should 
be  cooled,  drained,  and  even  dried  before  being  put  into  the  vinegar.  To  assbt  the 
preservation  of  pickles,  a  portion  of  salt  is  often  added,  and  likewise  to  give  flavour, 
various  spices,  such  as  long  pepper,  black  pepper,  white  pepper,  albpice,  ginger,  clovea, 
mace,  garlic,  mustard,  horseradish,  shallots,  capsicum.  When  the  spices  are  bruised, 
they  are  most  efiScacious,  but  they  are  apt  to  render  the  pickle  turbid  and  discoloured. 
The  flavouring  ingredients  of  Indiau  pickle  are  curry  powder  mixed  with  a  large  pro- 
portion of  mustard  and  garlic.  Green  peaches  are  said  to  make  the  best  imitation  of 
the  Indian  numgo. 

I  have  examined  the  apparatus  in  the  great  fish -sauce,  pickle,  and  preserved  fruit 
establishment  of  Messrs.  Crosse  and  Blackwell,  Soho  Square,  and  found  it  arranged  on 
the  principles  most  conducive  to  economy,  cleanliness,  and  salubrity  ;  no  material  em- 
ployed there  is  ever  allowed  to  come  into  contact  with  copper.  A  powerful  steam  boiler 
is  placed  in  one  corner  of  the  ground  floor  of  the  factory,  from  which  a  steam  pipe 
issues,  and  b  laid  horizontally  along  the  wall  about  4  feet  above  the  floor.  Under 
this  pipe  a  range  of  casks  b  placed,  into  the  side  of  each  of  which  a  branch  steam- 
pipe,  furnished  with  a  stopcock,  is  inserted,  while  the  mouth  of  the  cask  b  exactly 
closed  with  a  pan  of  salt-glazcd  earthenware,  capable  of  resisting  the  action  of  every 
acid,  and  incapable  of  communicating  any  taint  to  its  contents.  These  casks  form,  by 
their  non-conducting  quality  as  to  heat,  the  best  kind  of  steam-jackets.  In  these  pans- 
the  vinegars  with  their  compounds  are  heated,  and  the  fish  and  other  sauces  are  pre- 
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pared.  The  waste  steam  at  the  farthest  extremity  of  the  pipe  is  conducted  into  a  r«- 
serroir  of  clean  water,  so  as  to  furnish  a  constant  supply  of  hot  water  for  washing  bottles 
and  utensils. 

The  confectionery  and  ham  smoking  compartments  are  placed  in  a  separate  fire>proof 
chamber  on  the  same  floor. 

The  floor  above  is  occupied  along  the  sides  with  a  range  of  large  rectangular  cast- 
iron  cbterns,  fumbhed  with  a  series  of  steam-pipes,  laid  gridiron-wise  along  their  bot- 
toms, which  pipes  are  covered  with  a  perforated  wooden  shelC  These  cisterns  bein^p 
filled  up  to  a  certain  height  above  the  shelf  with  water,  the  bottles  full  of  green  goose- 
berries, apricots,  cherries,  &c.,  to  be  preserved,  are  set  upon  the  shelf,  and  the  steam 
being  then  admitted  into  the  gridiron  pipes,  the  supeijacent  water  gets  gradually  heated 
to  the  boiling  point ;  the  air  in  the  bottles  round  the  fruit  is  thus  partly  expelled  by 
expansion,  and  partly  disoxygenated  by  absorption  of  the  green  vegetable  matter.  In 
this  state  the  bottles  are  tightly  corked,  and  being  subsequently  sealed,  preserve  the  fruit 
fresh  for  a  very  long  period. 

The  sauces,  pastes,  and  potted  meats  prepared  in  the  above  described  apparatus,  can 
seldom  be  rivalled,  and  probably  not  surpassed,  in  the  kitchens  of  the  most  fiistidious 
gastronome*, 

PICIiOMEL,  is  the  name  given  by  M.  Thenard  to  a  black  bitter  principle  which 
he  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  the  bile.  MM.  Gmelin  and  Tiedemann  have  since  called 
its  identity  in  question. 

PICROTOX I  N£,  is  an  intensely  bitter  poisonous  vegetable  principle,  extracted  from 
the  seeds  of  the  Menitpermum  eooevJhttt  (Cocculus  Indicus).  It  crystallises  in  small  white 
needles,  or  columns,  dissolves  in  water  and  alcohol.  It  does  not  combine  with  acids,  but 
with  some  bases,  and  is  not  therefore  of  an  alkaline  nature,  as  had  been  at  first  supposed. 

PIGMENTS,  VITRIFIABLE,  belong  to  five  different  styles  of  work:  1.  to 
enamel  painting;  2.  to  painting  on  metals;  3.  to  painting  on  stoneware;  4.  to  painting 
on  porcelain ;  5.  to  stained  glass.     See  ViTairiABLK  Piomkvts. 

PIGMENTS.  1.  White.  Alumina,  white  clay,  heavy  spar,  chalk,  gypsum,  alabaster, 
and  starch,  and  sulphate  of  lead. 

S.  Bluet.  Lapis  lazuli  blue ;  azure  blue ;  artificial  ultramarine ;  Thenard's  blue  or 
cobnltic ;  Giessen  blue  is  Prussian  blue  dissolved  in  oxalic  acid. 

Copper  blue,  or  hydrated  oiide  of  copper,  called  mountain  blue;  indigo;  litmus  blue; 
blue  (violet)  from  logwood  by  salt  of  tin  and  alkalis. 

S.  Green.  Bremer;  hydrated  oxide  of  copper  b^  decomposing  a  salt  of  copper  with 
alksli ;  Brunswick  and  mountain  green  are  arsenites  of  copper,  acetate  of  copper  or 
verdigris;  Scheele's  green ;  mixtures  ofchromeyellowand  Prussian  blue;  oxide  of  chrome 
as  an  enamel  colour  ;  green  earth,  silicate  sind  phosphate  of  the  protoxide  of  iron ; 
vegetable  green,  an  extract  of  buckthorn  berries,  called  also  sap-green. 

4.  YdUno.  Chrome ;  yellow  antimonite  of  lead  or  Naples  yellow,  orpiment ;  hydrated 
oxide  of  iron ;  yellow  ochre  or  Sienna  yellow ;  gamboge ;  turmeric ;  yellow  wood  or 
fustic ;  quercitron ;  weld ;  yellow  berries  ;  saffh>n  ;  annotto. 

Hed  pigments.  Cinnabar ;  basic  chromate  of  lead ;  red  lead ;  oxide  of  iron ;  red  lake 
dyes ;  carmine ;  cochineal ;  kermes ;  Brazil  wood ;  madder  and  its  lake ;  lac  lake ; 
alkanet  root ;  sandal  wood ;  safBower ;  umber,  or  earthy  clay  ironstone ;  Cologne 
umber ;  earthy  brown  coal,  lamp  black,  and  Frankfort  vine  black ;  bone  black  ;  sepia, 
obtained  by  drying  the  blsck  fluid  of  the  cuttle-fish,  extracted  by  means  of  caustic  lye ; 
catechu  ;  dyes  with  mordants. 

PIMENTO,  Myrttt* pimento,  or  Jamaica  pepper,  consists,  according  to  Bonastre's 
complicated  analysis,  of:  — 


Volatile  oil  - 

Soft  green  resin    -  -  - 

Fatty  concrete  oil 

Extract  containing  tannin 

Gum        -  •  -  - 

Brown  matter  dissolved  in  potash 

Ilesinoid  matter  .  .  - 

Extract  containing  sugar  - 

Gallic  and  malic  acids 

Vegetable  fibre    .  .  - 

Ashes  charged  with  salts  -  * 

Moisture  and  loss 


Sbelli  or 
Captulea. 


10-0 
8-0 
0-9 

11-4 
3  0 
4-0 
1-2 
SO 
06 

50O 
2-8 
4-1 


Keraoli. 


5-0 
2-5 
1-2 

39-8 
7-2 
8-0 
3*2 
8  0 
16 

16-0 
1-9 
4-8 
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Imported. 

£xiK>rtoa. 

Duty  Received. 

1850 
1851 

ewta. 
SO»448 
14*840 

ewtt. 

3564 
89£}5 

cwte. 

8,510 

17,353 

£ 

936 
1033 

PINCHBECK,  is  a  modification  of  brass;  see  that  article  and  Coprxa. 

PINE-APPLE  YARN  and  CLOTH.  In  Mr.  Zincke's  process,  patented  in 
December,  1836,  for  preparing  the  filaments  of  this  plant,  the  BromeUa  an€uui9,  the  leaves 
being  plucked,  and  deprived  of  the  prickles  round  their  ed^^  by  a  cutting  instru- 
mentj  are  then  beaten  upon  a  wooden  block  with  a  wooden  mallet,  till  a  silky-looking 
mass  of  fibres  be  obtained,  which  are  to  be  freed  by  washing  from  the  green  feeula. 
The  fibrous  part  must  next  be  laid  straight,  and  passed  between  wooden  rollers.  The 
ifaves  should  be  gathered  between  the  time  of  their  full  maturity  and  the  ripening  of 
the  fruit.  If  earlier  or  later,  the  fibres  will  not  be  so  flexible,  and  will  need  to  be 
cleared  by  a  boil  in  soapy  water  for  some  hours,  after  being  laid  straight  under  the 
pressure  of  a  wooden  ^ting,  to  prevent  their  becoming  entangled.  When  well  washed 
and  dried,  with  ooeasional  shaking  out,  the^  will  now  appear  of  a  silky  fineness.  They 
may  be  then  spun  into  porous  rovings,  in  which  state  they  are  most  conveniently 
bleached  by  the  ordinary  methods. 

Specimens  of  cambric,  both  bleached  and  unbleached,  woven  with  these  films,  have 
been  recently-  exhibited,  which  excited  hopes  of  their  rivalling  the  finest  flax  fiibrics, 
but  in  my  opinion  without  good  reason,  on  account  of  their  want  of  strength. 

PINEY  TALLOW,  is  a  concrete  fiit  obtained  by  boiling  with  water  the  fruit  of 
the  VeUeria  indica^  a  tree  common  upon  the  Malabar  coast.  It  seems  to  he  a  substance 
intermediate  between  tallow  and  wax;  partaking  of  the  nature  of  stearine.  It  melts 
at  97^^  P.,  is  white  or  yellowUli,  has  a  spec  grav.  of  0-926 ;  is  saponified  by  alkalis, 
and  forms  excellent  candles.  Dr.  Benjamin  Bahington,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  all 
our  knowledge  of  piney  tallow,  found  its  ultimate  constituents  to  be,  77  of  carbon,  12*3 
of  hydrogen,  and  10*7  of  oxygen. 

PIN  MANUFACTUaE.  iFoMque d'iphfilu,  Fr.;  NaddfaMA,  Genu,)  A  pin 
IS  a  small  bit  of  wire,  commonly  brass,  with  a  point  at  one  end,  and  a  spheneal  head 
at  the  other.  In  making  this  little  article,  there  are  no  less  than  fourteen  distinct 
operations. 

1.  StraighUning  ih%  wire.  The  wire,  as  obtained  from  the  drawing-frame,  is  wound 
about  a  bobbin  or  barrel,  about  6  inches  diameter,  which  gives  it  a  curvature  that  must 
be  removed.  The  straightening  engine  is  formed  by  fixing  6  or  7  nails  upright  in  a 
waving  line  on  a  board,  so  that  the  void  space  measured  in  a  straight  line  toween  the 
first  three  nails  may  have  exactly  the  thickness  of  the  wire  to  be  trimmed ;  and  that  the 
other  nails  may  make  the  wire  fake  a  certain  curve  line,  which  roust  vary  with  its 
thickness.  The  workman  pulls  the  wire  with  pincers  through  among  these  nails,  to 
the  length  of  about  30  feet,  at  a  running  draught ;  and  after  he  cuts  that  off,  he  returns 
for  as  much  more ;  he  can  thus  finish  600  fathoms  in  the  hour.  He  next  cuts  these 
long  pieces  into  lengths  of  3  or  4  pins.  A  day's  work  of  one  man  amouatt  to  18  or 
20  Uiousand  doxen  of  pin-lengths. 

2.  Pointing^  is  executed  on  two  iron  or  steel  grindstones,  by  two  workmen,  one  of 
whom  roughens  down,  and  the  other  finishes.  Thirty  or  forty  of  the  pin  wires  are 
applied  to  the  grindstone  at  once,  arranged  in  one  plane,  between  the  two  forefingers 
and  thumbs  of  both  hands,  which  dexterously  give  them  a  rotatory  movement. 

3.  Cutting  tkue  wirea  into  pin4tngtha.  This  is  done  by  an  adjusted  chisel,  llie  in- 
termediate portions  are  handed  over  to  the  pointer, 

4.  TScisting  of  the  wire  for  the  pin'heade.  These  are  made  of  a  much  finer  wire,  coiled 
into  a  compact  spiral,  round  a  wire  of  the  sixe  of  the  pins,  by  means  of  a  small  lathe 
constructed  for  the  purpose. 

5.  Cutting  the  heade.  Two  turns  are  dexterously  cut  oflT  for  each  bead,  by  a  regulated 
chiseL     A  skilful  workman  may  turn  off  12,000  in  the  hour. 

6.  AnneaKng  the  heads.  They  are  put  into  ao  iron  ladle,  made  redhot  over  an  open 
fire,  and  then  thrown  into  cold  water. 

7.  Stamping  or  ghaping  the  heads.  This  is  done  by  the  blow  of  a  small  ram,  raised 
by  means  of  a  pedal  lever  and  a  cord.  The  pin-heads  are  also  fixed  on  by  the  same 
operative,  who  makes  about  1500  pins  in  the  hour,  or  from  12/XX)  to  15,000  per 
diem,  exclusive  of  one- thirteenth,  which  is  always  deducted  for  waste  in  this  depart- 
ment, as  well  as  in  the  rest  of  the  manufacture.  Cast  heads,  of  an  alloy  of  tin  and  x 
antimony,  were  introduced  by  patent,  but  never  came  into  general  use. 

8.  FeOowing  or  cleaning  the  pins,  is  effected  by  boiling  them  for  half  an  hou.*  in  sour 
beer,  wine  lees,-  or  solution  of  tartar;  after  which  they  are  Washed. 
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9.  ffhUenfng  ot  tiiming,  A  stratum  of  about  6  pounds  of  pins  is  laid  in  a  copper 
pan,  then  a  stratum  of  about  7  to  8  pounds  of  grain  tin ;  and  so  alternately  till  the 
vessel  be  filled ;  a  pipe  being  left  inserted  at  one  side,  to  permit  the  introduction  of 
water  slowly  at  the  bottom,  without  deranging  the  contents.  When  the  pipe  is  with- 
drawn, its  space  is  filled  up  with  grain  tin.  The  vessel  being  now  set  on  the  fire, 
and  the  water  becoming  hot,  its  sur&oe  is  sprinkled  with  4  ounces  of  cream  of  tartar  ; 
after  which  it  is  allowed  to  boil  for  an  hour.  The  pins  and  tin  grains  are,  lastljr» 
separated  by  a  kind  of  a  cullender. 

10.  Wathing  the  pinSf  in  pure  water. 

11.  Drying  OMd polUhing  them,  in  a  leather  sack  filled  with  coarse  bian,  which  is 
agitated  to  and  fro  by  two  men. 

12.  Wimmowing,  by  fimners. 

IS.  Pricking  the  puper§  for  receiving  the  pins. 

14.  Papering,  or  fixing  them  in  the  paper.  This  is  done  by  children,  who  acquire 
the  habit  of  putting  up  Stf  ,000  per  day. 

Tlie  pin  manubcture  is  one  of  the  greatest  prodigies  of  the  divinon  of  labour; 
it  furnishes  1  S,000  articles  for  the  sum  of  three  shillings,  which  have  required  the  united 
diligence  of  fourteen  skilful  operatives. 

'Hie  above  is  an  outline  of  the  mode  of  manufacturing  pins  by  hand  labour,  but  several 
beautiful  inventions  have  been  employed  to  make  them  entirely,  or  in  a  great  measure, 
by  machinery ;  the  consumption  for  home  sale  and  export  amounting  to  15  millions 
daily,  for  this  country  alone.  One  of  the  most  elaborate,  and  apparently  complete,  is 
that  for  which  Mr.  L.  W.  Wright  obtained  a  patent  in  May,  18S4.  A  detailed 
description  of  it  will  be  found  in  the  9th  volume  of  NewtanCg  London  JovmoL 
The  following  outline  wiU  give  my  readers  an  idea  of  the  structure  of  this  ingenious 
machine :  — 

The  rotation  of  a  principal  shaft  mounted  with  several  cams,  gives  motion  to  various 
sliders,  levers,  and  wheels,  which  work  the  diflerent  parts.  A  slider  pushes  pincers 
forwards,  which  draw  wire  from  a  reel,  at  erery  rotation  of  the  shaft,  and  advance  such  a 
length  of  wire  as  will  produce  one  pin.  A  dye  cuts  off  the  said  length  of  wire  by  the 
descent  of  its  upper  chap ;  the  chap  then  opens  a  carrier,  which  takes  the  pin  to  the 
pointing  apparatus.  Here  it  is  received  by  a  bolder,  which  turns  round,  while  a  bevel- 
edged  file-wheel  rapidly  revolves,  and  tapers  the  end  of  the  wire  to  a  point.  The  piA 
is  now  conducted  by  a  second  carrier  to  a  finer  file- wheel,  in  order  to  finish  the  point 
by  a  second  grinding.  A  third  carrier  then  transfers  the  pin  to  the  first  heading  die, 
and  by  the  advance  of  a  steel  punch,  the  end  of  the  pin  wire  is  forced  into  a  recess, 
whereby  the  head  is  partially  swelled  out.  A  fourth  carrier  removes  the  pin  to  a  second 
die,  where  the  heading  is  perfected.  When  the  heading-bar  retires,  a  forked  lever  draws 
the  finished  pin  from  the  die,  and  drops  it  into  a  receptacle  below. 

I  believe  the  chief  objection  to  the  raising  of  the  heads  by  strong  mechanical  com- 
pression upon  the  pins,  is  the  necessity  of  softening  the  wire  previously ;  whereby  the 
pins  thus  made^  however  beautiful  to  the  eye,  are  deficient  in  that  stiffness  which  is  so 
essential  to  their  employment  in  many  operations  of  the  toilet 

Eddtten,  and  WWiamt,  New  HaU  Worhe^  Birmingham,  Manufaeiurere.  Pins,  the  heads 
and  shafts  being  formed  of  one  solid  piece  of  metal,  in  order  to  render  the  head  im- 
moveable and  smooth  in  use,  made  by  improved  machinery.  Model  dies  to  show  the 
formation  of  the  head.  Elastic  hair-pins.  Specimens  of  iron  wire  in  various  sixes. 
In  pin  making  the  wire  is  brass,  (a  compound  of  copper  and  sine) :  it  is  reduced  by  the 
ordinary  process  of  wire  drawing  to  the  requisite  thickness:  in  this  process  it  is  necessarily 
curved.  To  remove  this  it  is  re-wound,  and  pulled  through  between  a  number  of  pins 
arranged  at  the  draw  or  straightening  bench ;  it  is  then  cut  into  convenient  lengths  for 
removal,  and  finally  reduced  to  just  such  a  length  as  will  make  two  pins.  The  pointing 
is  done  upon  steel  mills  (revolving  wheels),  the  circumference  of  which  is  cut  with  teeth, 
the  one  fine,  the  other  coarse.  Thirty  or  forty  lengths  are  packed  up  at  once,  and,  as 
in  needle-msking,  the  cast  of  handgiveil^by  the  workman  makes  them  revolve,  and  the 
whole  are  pointed  at  once ;  the  same  operation  is  performed  with  the  other  end.  The 
process  of  heading  is  next  performed  as  follows :  a  number  of  the  pointed  wires  now 
cut  in  two,  are  placed  in  the  feeder  of  the  machine;  one  drops,  is  firmly  seized,  and  by  . 
means  of  a  pair  of  dies,  a  portion  of  the  metal  is  forced  up  into  a  small  bulb ;  by  a 
beautifully  simple  and  autonuitic  arrangement,  it  is  passed  into  another,  when  a  small 
horixontal  hammer  gives  it  a  sharp  tap,  which  competes  the  head,  llie  white  colour 
is  produced  by  boiling  in  a  solution  of  cream  of  tartar  and  tin.  Tltey  are  then  dried, 
and  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  wrappers-up.  The  preparation  or  marking  of  the 
paper  is  t>eculiar,  and  is  done  by  means  of  a  moulded  piece  of  wood,  the  moulds  corre- 
sponding to  those  portions  which  represent  the  small  folds  of  paper  through  which  the 
pins  are  passed,  and  thereby  held. ,  Hie  pins  are  then  taken  to  the  paperers,  who  are 
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'ench  scntcd  !ti  front  of  a  bench,  to  wliich  is  attached  a  liorisonlally  hinged  piece  of  iron 
the  e<lge  of  which  U  notched  with  a  corresponding  nunalier  of  marks  to  the  number  of 
pins  to  be  stuck ;  die  small  cateh  which  holds  together  the  two  parts  of  the  iron  is 
released,  the  paper  introduced,  and  a  pin  inserted  at  every  mark ;  the  paper  is  then  re- 
leased, and  the  ttak  of  examination  follows,  which  is  the  work  of  a  moment.  TThe  paper 
of  pins  is  held  so  that  the  light  strikes  upon  it  j  those  defiective  are  immediately  detected 
by  the  shade,  are  taken  out,  and  others  substituted  in  their  steady  An  ancient  edict  of 
Henry  VIII^  held  that,  **no  one  should  sell  any  pins  but  such  as  were  double-headed, 
or  the  heads  soldered  last  on.** 

Puis,  Improved.-^  T%e  sdeeiiom  attd  jprtparaHon,  of  tk»  vtiv.— The  iron  or  steel  wire 
employed  riiould  be  Tery  round,  and,  to  protect  it  from  rust,  it  should  at  the  last  drawing 
be  lubricated  by  means  of  a  sponge  saturated  with  oil,  placed  between  the  draw-plate 
and  reel.  In  all  the  subsequent  stages  of  the  manuftcture,  oare  should  also  be  taken  to 
preserve  the  pins  from  oxidation  by  keeping  them  well  oiled  and  greased. 

7%e  tieanring  and  poHshing.-^TYke  wire  being  cut  into  pins,  and  these  headed  and 
pointed,  all  according  to  the  usual  methods,  the  pins  are  thrown  into  a  revolving  cylinder 
of  wood  containing  a  bath  of  soap  and  water  in  a  hot  state.  It  is  of  the  capacity  of 
about  9}  gallons,  but  should  not  contain  more  than  about  1^  gallons  of  water,  with 
about  2  ounees  of  soap  dissolved  therein,  as  this  quantity  will  be  sufficient  fcM-  the  treat- 
ment of  about  1 31  lbs.  weight  of  pins  at  a  time.  The  cylinder,  when  thus  charged,  is 
made  to  revolve  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  the 
pins  are  found  free  from  the  oil  with  which  they  were  previously  coated,  and  also  very 
much  smoothed  and  polished  by  their  rubbing  one  against  the  other. 

l%e  drying.  The  pins  are  next  dried  by  transferring  them  to  another  cylinder  par- 
tially 61ted  with  well  dried  sawdust  (preferring  for  the  purpose  the  sawdust  of  poplar 
wood),  and  causing  this  cylinder  to  revolve  for  about  ten  minutes;  or,  instead  of 
employing  a  cylinder  of  this  description,  the  pins  may  be  thrown  into  a  bag  or  bags 
partially  filled  with  the  sawdust,  and  the  requisite  friction  produced  by  swmging  or 
rolling  these  bags  about  for  the  same  length  of  time. 

I%e  copper  eoaUmg  hath  or  mixtare.^-lnto  a  glass  or  stone  vase,  the  inventor  puts 
about  1  i  gallons  of  soft  water,  -jg  of  a  pound  of  sulphuric  acid,  ^  lb.  of  salt  of  tin,  ^  lb. 
of  crystallised  sulphate  of  sine,  and  106  grs.  of  pure  sulphate  of  copper,  and  leaves  this 
mixture  to  work  for  about  S4  hours,  so  that  the  salts  and  sulphates  may  be  properly 
dissolved.  This  is  found  to  be,  on  the  whole,  the  miiture  best  adapted  for  the  purpose 
in  view ;  but  most  of  the  ingredients  mentioned  may  have  others  substituted  for 
them,  as,  for  example,  any  other  acid  or  substance  producing  like  effects  may  be  used 
instead  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  or  the  sulphate  of  tin  may  be  substituted  for  the  salt 
of  tin. 

T%e  copper  coating  proeeee, — The  mixture,  prepared  as  last  directed,  n  introduced  into 
another  revolving  cylinder,  and  pins  about  \S^  lbs.  weight  are  thrown  into  the  midst  of 
it.  The  cylinder  is  then  caused  to  revolve  for  about  half  an  hour,  whidi  serves  at  once 
to  remove  any  verdigris  from  the  pins  to  impart  a  high  polish  to  them,  and  to  give  a 
beginning  to  the  copper  coating  process.  At  the  end  of  the  half  hour  or  theresboufs 
2S2  grs.  of  crystallized  sulphate  of  copper  in  coarse  powder,  and  150  grs.  of  crystallized 
sulphate  of  tine,  previously  dissolved  in  soft  water,  are  added  to  the  mixture  in  the 
cylinder,  and  the  whole  again  agitated  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  pins  are  by 
this  operation  not  only  completely  coated,  but  acquire  a  very  considerable  degree  of  polish. 
The  copper  liquors  l^ing  drawn  off,  the  pins  are  washed  with  cold  water  in  the  routing 
cylinder,  and  afterwards  in  a  tub  with  soap  and  water  out  of  contact  with  air,  where  they 
are  well  shaken.  The  contents  of  the  tub  are  then  emptied  into  a  wooden  strainer, 
having  a  perforated  bottom  of  tin  pUte  iron.  The  pins  are  finally  dried  by  agitation 
with  dry  sawdust 

Tke  tintdng  and  blanehing  are  pcrfbrmed  by  laying  the  pins  upon  plates  of  very  thin 
tin  placed  one  above  another,  in  a  tinned  copper  boiler  containing  a  solution  of  about 
■  4|  lbs.  of  crude  tartar  or  cream  of  tartar,  in  about  82  galls,  of  water,  and  then  setting 
the  whole  to'boil  for  about  12  hours.  The  tartar  solution  should  be  prepared  at  least 
24  hours  previously.  A  little  more  cream  of  tartar  improves  the  brilliancy  of  the 
pins. 

PI  FERINE,  b  a  crystalline  principle  extracted  horn  black  pepper,  by  means  of 
alcohol.  It  is  colourless,  has  hardly  any  taste,  fuses  at  212^  F. ;  is  insoluble  in  water, 
but  soluble  in  acetic  acid,  ether,  and  most  readily  in  alcohol. 

PITCH,  MINERAL,  is  the  same  as  BrruiuM  and  Asphalt. 

PITCH  ofwood'Uxr  (iV£r,  Fr. ;  /VeA,  Germ.^ ;  is  obtained  by  boiling  tar  in  an  open 
iron  pot,  or  m  a  still,  till  the  volatile  matters  be  driven  off.  Pitch  contains  pyrolignous 
resin,  along  with  colophany  (common  rosin),  but  its  principal  ingredient  is  the  former, 
called  by  Benelius  pyretine.     It  is  brittle  in  the  cold  but  softens  and  becomes  ductile 
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vith  beat  ft  mcl(s  in  boiling  wmter,  and  dimdi^nB  in  aleohol  tmd  oU  of  turpentine^  •• 
w«4l  as  in  eaibonated  or  cauatie  alkaline  lym.  For  PraKiKS,  see  the  mode  of  preparing 
it  from  birch  wood,  for  the  purpoae  of  preparing  Jlmsia  LxATRBa. 

PITCOAL.  {HmtUk,  Fr.  |  ArMMit,  Germ.)  This  u  by  fiw  the  most  Taluable  of 
mineral  treasures,  and  the  om  wfaieh»  aft  least  in  Great  Britain,  makes  aU  the  others 
avaiUble  to  the  use  and  comlbrt  of  man.  Henee  it  hes  been  searshed  alter  with  unre- 
mitting  diligence,  and  worked  with  many  of  the  lights  of  seienee,  and  the  reeourees  of  art. 

The  Brora  ooaUfield  in  SotherlandBbire  b  the  most  remarkable  eiample  in  this,  or 
in  perhaps  any  country  hitherto  inTcstigatrd,  of  a  pseudo  coaUbasin  aaong  the  deeper 
secondary  strata,  but  above  the  new  sandstone  or  red  marl  formation.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Buekland  and  Sir  C  Lyell,  after  ▼iaiting  it  in  1884,  hed  expressed  an  opinion  that 
the  strata  there  were  wholly  unconnected  with  the  proper  coal  forasataon  below^  the  new 
red  landstone,  and  were  in  fuX  the  equivalent  of  the  oolitic  series ;  an  opinion  fully 
confirmed  by  the  subsequent  researches  of  Sir  R.  Murohison.  ((rsoL  IVioim.  for  1827, 
p.  293. )  The  Brora  ooal-(ield  tamm  a  part  of  those  aeoondary  deporits  which  renge 
along  the  south-east  coast  of  Sutherlandshire,  occupying  a  narrow  tract  of  about  twenty 
miles  in  length,  and  three  in  its  greatert  bicadth. 

One  stratum  of  the  Broiw  coal-pit  ia  a  eoal-shalej  compoeed  of  a  reed-like  striatsd 
plant  of  the  natural  order  E^imitbtm,  which  seems  to  have  contributed  largely 
towards  the  Ibrmation  of  that  varie^  of  ooeL  From  this  coel-shale,  the  next  twnsition 
upwards  is  into  a  purer  bituminous  substance  approaching  tojd;  which  constitutes 
the  great  bed  of  coaL  This  is  from  S  feet  S  inches  to  S  feet  8  inches  thick,  and  is 
divided  nearly  in  the  middle  by  a  thin  layer  of  impure  indurated  shale  charged  with 
pyrites,  which,  if  not  carefully  exeluded  from  the  mass,  sometimes  occasions  qiont*- 
neous  combustion  upon  expoenre  to  the  atmosphere;  and  so  much  indeed  is  thai 
mineral  disseminated  throughout  the  district,  that  the  shales  might  be  generally  termed 
*«pyritiferous."  Inattention  on  the  part  of  the  workmen,  in  1817,  in  leaving  a  large 
quantity  of  this  pyritoua  matter  to  accumulate  in  the  pi^  occesioned  a  spontaneoua 
combustion,  which  was  extinguished  only  by  excluding  the  air ;  indeed  the  ODal-pit  was 
closed  in  and  remained  unworked  for  four  years.  The  fires  broke  out  again  in  the  pit 
in  1827. 

The  purer  part  of  the  Brora  coal  reeembles  common  pitooal  $  but  its  powder  has  the 
red  ferruginous  tinoe  of  pulverised  lignites  It  may  be  eonsi«iered  one  of  the  last  Unka 
between  lignite  and  true  coal,  approaching  very  neariy  in  character  to  jet,  though  less 
tenacious  than  that  mineral ;  and,  when  burnt,  eshaling  but  slightly  the  vegetable  odour 
so  peculiar  to  all  imperfectly  bituminiaed  substancee.  Hie  fossil  remains  of  shells  and 
plants  prove  the  Brora  coal  to  be  analogous  to  that  of  the  eastern  moorlands  of  York- 
shire, although  the  extraordmary  thickness  of  the  former,  compared  with  any  similar 
deposit  of  the  latter  (which  never  exceeds  from  12  to  17  inches),  might  have  formerly 
led  to  the  belief  that  it  was  a  detaohed  and  anomalous  deposit  of  true  coal,  rather  than  a 
lignite  of  any  of  the  formations  oftoeethe  new  red  sandstone :  such  misconception  might 
more  easily  srise  in  the  in&ney  of  geology,  when  the  strata  were  not  identified  by  their 
fossil  organio  remains. 

On  the  coast  of  Yorkshire  the  straU  of  this  peeudo  coal  formation  appear  in  the 
following  deecending  order,  from  Filey  Bay  to  Whitby.  1.  Coral-rag.  2.  Calcareous 
grit.  S.  Shale,  with  fossils  of  the  Oxford  cky.  4.  Kelloway  rock  (swelling  out  into 
an  important  arenaoeous  formation).  5.  Combrash.  6.  Coaly  grit  of  Smith.  7.  Pier- 
stone  (according  to  Mr.  Smith,  the  equivalent  of  the  great  oolite).  8.  Sandstone  and 
shale,  with  peetdfar  plamU  amd  varum$  ammu  ofttaL  9.  A  bed  with  fossils  of  the  inferior 
oolite,  la  Marl-stone?  11.  Alum-shale  or  lias.  All  the  above  straU  are  identified 
by  abundant  organio  remains 

In  the  oolitic  series,  therefore,  where  the  eeveral  strata  are  developed  in  conformity 
with  the  more  ordinary  type  ^  thcae  formations,  we  may  venture  to  predict  with 
certainty,  that  no  carboniferous  deposits  of  any  great  value  will  ever  be  diKOvered, 
at  all  events  in  Great  Britain.  A  want  of  sueh  knowledge  has  induced  many  persons 
to  make  trials  for  coal  in  beds  subordinate  to  the  £nglish  oolites,  and  even  superior  to 
them,  in  places  where  the  type  of  formation  did  not  oflbr  the  least  warrant  for  such 
attempts. 

The  third  great  dats  of  terrestrial  strata,  is  the  proper  coal-measures,  called 
the  earhcmfrnui  rocyb,  our  leading  objeot  here^  and  to  which  we  shall  preeently 
retunu 

The  transition  rocks  which  lie  beneaA  the  coal-measures,  and  above  the  primi- 
tive rocks,  or  are  anterior  to  the  carboniferous  order,  and  posterior  to  the  primitive, 
contain  a  peenliar  kind  of  coal,  called  anthracite  or  stono-ooal,  approaching  closely  in  its 
nature  to  earbon.  It  is  chiefiy  in  the  transition  clay-slate  that  the  anthracite  occurs  in 
considerable  masses.  There  is  one  in  the  transition  aUte  of  the  little  Saint  Bernard, 
near  the  vilh^  of  Ut  ThviU  (in  the  Alps).     It  is  i  00  feet  long,  and  2  or  3  yards  tbirk. 
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The  coal  burns  with  dUBculty,  and  is  used  only  for  burning  Iuub.  There  sre  several  of 
the  same  kind  in  that  country,  which  eitend  down  the  reverse  slope  of  the  mountains 
looking  to  Savoy.  The  slate  enclosing  them  piesenU  vegetable  impressions  of  reeds  or 
analogous  plants.  To  the  transition  eUy-slate  we  must  Hkewise  refer  the  beds  oi 
antliracita  that  M.  Hericart  de  Thury  observed  at  very  great  heighu  in  the  Alps  of 
Dauphiny,  in  n  formation  of  schist  and  grey-waeke  with  vstgetable  imprsBsiona^  which 
reposes  directly  on  the  primitive  rooks. 

The  great  carboniferous  formation  may  be  subdivided  mto  four  orders  of  rocks :  I.  the 
ooal-measuresy  including  their  manifold  alternations  of  coal-beds,  sandstones,  and  shales ; 
2.  the  millstone  grit  and  shale  towards  the  bottom  of  the  cooUmessures ;  S.  the  carbon- 
iferous limestone*  which  projecting  to  considerable  heights  above  the  outcrop  of  the  coal 
and  grit,  acquires  the  title  of  mountain  limestone  i  4.  the  old  red  sandstone,  or  connect- 
ing link  with  the  transition  and  primary  rock  basin  in  which  the  coal  system  lies. 

The  ooal-6e]ds  of  England,  from  geographical  position,  naturally  fell  under  the  fol- 
lowing arrangement :  —  1.  Tlie  great  morihem  dUtrid ;  including  aU  the  coal-fields  north 
of  Trent.  2.  The  central  district t  including  Leioester,  Warwick,  Stafford,  and  Shrop- 
shire. 3.  The  wettem  district  j  subdivided  mto  north^weetem,  including  North  Wales, 
and  the  eouth-wettenh  including  South  Wales,  Gloucester,  and  Somersetshire. 

There  are  three  principal  coal-basins  in  Scotland:  1.  that  of  Ayrshire;  2.  that  of 
Clydesdale ;  and  S.  that  of  the  valley  of  the  Forth,  which  runs  into  the  second  iu  the 
line  of  the  Union  CanaL  If  two  lines  be  drawn*  one  from  Saint  Andrews  on  the  nortli- 
east  coast,  to  Kilpatrick  on  the  Clyde,  and  another  from  Aberlady,  in  Haddingtonshire,  to 
a  point  a  few  miles  south  of  Kirkoswald  in  Ayrshire,  they  will  include  between  them 
the  whole  space  where  pitcoal  has  been  discovered  and  worked  in  Scotland. 

The  great  coal-series  consists  of  a  regular  altcmatioo  of  mineral  strata  deposited  in  a 
great  concavity  or  basin,  the  sides  and  bottom  of  which  are  composed  of  transition  rocks. 
This  arrangement  will  be  clearly  understood  by  inspecting  ^y.  1051.,  which  represents 
a  section  of  the  coal-field  south  of  Malrasbury. 

rhllL  Wickrocks.         Fas  hill,  N. of  LsBMk>wne. . 


1,  1,  old  led  sandstone;  2,  mountun  limestone ;  S,  millstone  grit;  4,  4,  coal  seams  ; 
5,  Pennant,  or  coarse  sandstone;  6,  new  red  sandstone,  or  red  marl;  7}  7,  Uas;  8,  8, 
inferior  oolite ;  9,  great  oolite;  10,  combraxh  and  Forest  marble. 

No.  I.,  or  the  old  red  sandstone,  may  therelbre  be  regarded  as  the  diaiactcristie  lining 
of  the  eoal  bauns ;  but  this  sandstone  rests  on  transition  limestone,  and  this  limestone 
on  grey-wacke.  This  methodical  distrilration  of  the  earboniferoos  series  is  well  exem- 
plified in  the  coal-basin  of  the  Forest  of  Dean  in  the  south-west  of  England,  and  has 
been  accurately  described  by  Mr.  Mushet. 

Tlie  grej^waehe  consists  of  highly  inclined  beds  of  slaty  micaceous  sandstone^  which 
on  the  one  hand  alternates  with  and  passes  into  a  coarse  breccia,  having  grains  as 
large  as  peas ;  on  the  other,  into  a  soft  argillaceons  slate.  The  grey-wacke  stands 
bare  on  the  north-eastern  border  of  the  Forest,  near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  chain 
of  transition  limestone,  which  extends  fVom  Stoke  Edith,  near  Hereford,  to  Flaxley  on 
the  Severn.  It  is  traversed  by  a  defile,  through  which  the  road  from  Gloucester  to  Roes 
winds.  The  abruptness  of  this  pass  gives  it  a  wild  and  mountainous  character,  and 
aflfbrds  the  best  opportunity  of  examining  the  varieties  of  the  rock. 

The  TVaneiOom  Kmeetme  consists  in  its  lower  hede  of  fine-grained,  tender,  extremely 
argillaceous  slate,  known  in  the  district  by  the  name  of  water-ttone,  in  consequence  of  the 
wet  soil  that  is  found  wherever  it  appears  at  the  surface.  Calcareous  matter  is  inter- 
spersed in  it  but  sparingly.  Its  upper  beds  conost  of  shale  alternating  with  extensive 
beds  of  stradfied  limestone.  The  lowest  of  the  calcareous  strata  are  thin,  and  alternate  with 
shale.  On  these  repose  thicker  strata  of  more  compact  limestone,  often  of  a  dull  blue 
colour.  The  beds  are  often  dolomitic,  which  is  indicated  by  straw  yellow  colour,  or 
dork  pink  colour,  and  by  the  sandy  or  glimmering  aspect  of  the  rock. 

The  old  red  eandeUme,  whose  limits  are  so  restricted  in  other  parts  of  England,  here 
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oooupiet  an  eztenaTe  area.  The  apace  which  it  coren,  its  great  thick  ness*  hs  hi|;h 
indination,  the  abrupt  chaneter  of  the  surCMe  over  which  it  prevails,  and  the  consequent 
displaj  of  its  strata  in  many  natural  sections,  present  In  this  district  advantages  lor 
studying  the  formation,  which  are  not  to  be  met  with  elsewhere  in  South  Britain.  In 
the  neiglibourhood  of  Mitehel  Dean,  the  total  thickness  of  this  formation,  interposed 
conformably  between  the  transition  and  mountain  limestone,  is  from  600  to  800  fiithoms* 
The  old  red  sandstone  is  characterised  in  its  upper  portion  by  the  presence  of  uliceous 
conglomerate,  containing  silieeous  pebbles,  which  b  applied  extensively  to  the  ftbrication 
of  millstones  near  Monmouth,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Wye.  This  sandstone  encircles 
the  Forest  with  a  ring  of  very  elevated  ground,  whose  long  and  lofty  ridges  on  the 
eastern  frontier  overhang  the  valley  of  the  Severn. 

The  mmmtain  Kmutami,  or  carboniferous,  is  distinguished  from  transition  limestone, 
rather  by  its  position  than  by  any  very  wide  diflRtrenoe  in  its  general  character  or  organie 
remains.  Aeoording  to  the  measurements  of  Mr.  Mushet,  the  total  thickness  c?  the 
mountain  limestone  is  about  ISO  fiithoma.  Hie  sone  of  limestone  belonging  to  this 
coal-basin,  is  from  a  furlong  to  a  mile  in  breadth  on  the  surfiice  of  the  ground,  according 
as  the  dip  of  the  strata  is  more  or  leas  rapid.  The  angle  of  dip  on  the  northern  and 
western  border  is  often  no  more  than  10^,  but  on  the  iiastem  it  frequently  amounts  to 
80^  The  ealeareous  sone  that  defines  the  outer  circle  of  the  basin,  suffers  only  one 
short  interruption,  scaroelv  three  miles  in  length,  where  in  consequence  of  a  huh  the 
limestone  disappears^  and  the  coal-measures  are  seen  in  contact  with  the  old  red 
sandstone. 

Coal  sMastcrcf. — llieir  aggregate  thickness  amounts,  according  to  Mr.  Mushet,  to 
about  500  fethoms.  1.  Theiowest  beds,  which  repose  on  the  mountain  limestone,  are 
about  40  fiiihoms  thick,  and  consist  here,  ss  in  the  Bristol  coal-basin,  of  a  red  siliceous 
grit,  alternating  with  conglomerate,  used  for  millstones;  and  with  clay,  occasionally 
used  for  ochre.  8.  These  beds  are  succeeded  by  a  series  about  1 20  fitthoms  thick,  in 
which  a  grey  gritstone  predominates,  alternating  in  the  lower  part  with  shale^  and 
containing  6  seams  of  coal.  The  grits  are  of  a  fissile  character,  and  are  quarried 
extensively  for  fiag-stonc,  ashlers,  and  fire-stone.  3.  A  bed  of  grit,  85  fiohoms  thick, 
quarried  for  hearth-stone^  separatee  tlie  preceding  series  from  the  following,  or  the  4th, 
which  is  about  115  fethoms  thick,  and  consists  of  from  18  to  14  seams  of  coal  alternating 
with  shale.  5.  To  this  succeeds  a  straw-coloured  sandstone,  nearly  100  fathoms  thick, 
forming  a  high  ridge  in  the  interior  of  the  basin.  It  contuus  several  thin  seams  of 
coal,  from  6  to  16  inches  in  thickness.  6.  On  this  reposes  a  series  of  about  12  fiithoma 
thick,  consisting  of  S  seams  of  coal  alternating  with  shale.  7.  This  is  covered  with 
alternate  beds  of  grit  and  shale,  whose  aggregate  thickness  is  about  100  fiUhoms,  occu- 
pying a  tract  in  the  centre  of  the  basin  about  4  miles  long,  and  8  miles  broad.  The 
sandstone  Na  5«  is  probably  the  equivalent  of  the  Pennant  in  the  preceding  figure. 

The  floor,  or  pavement,  immediately  under  the  coal  beds  is,  almost  vrithout  exception, 
a  grayish-slate  cUy,  which,  when  made  into  bricks,  strongly  resists  the  fire.  This  fire- 
clay varies  in  thickness  from  a  fraction  of  an  inch  to  sevend'fiuhoms.  Cky- ironstone  ia 
often  disseminated  through  the  shale. 

Tlie  most  complete  and  simplest  form  of  a  coal*field  is  the  entire  basin-shape,  which 
we  find  in  some  instances  without  a  dislocation.  A  beautifril  example  of  this  is  to  be 
seen  at  Blurengone,  in  the  oounty  of  Perth,  immediately  adjoining  the  western  boundary 
of  Clackmannanshire,  as  represented  in  >^.1058.,  where  the  outer  elliptical  line,  marked 
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A,  B,  c,  D,  represents  the  crop,  outburst,  or  basset  edge  of  the  lower  coal,  and  the  inner 
elliptical  line  represents  the  crop  or  basset  edge  of  &e  superior  coaL     FigAOSS,)^  the 
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longitudinal  leetion  of  the  line  a  ■ ;  and  JlffA054,  the  transverae  section  of  the  line  c  ix 
All  the  aocompanymg  coal  strata  partake  of  the  same  form  and  parallelism.  These 
basins  are  genmlly  elliptical,  sometimes  nearly  circular,  but  are  often  very  eccentric, 
being  much  greater  in  length  than  in  breadth ;  and  frequently  one  side  of  the  basin  or 
the  short  diameter  has  a  much  greater  dip  than  the  other,  which  circumstance  thrown 
the  trough  or  lower  part  of  the  basin  concavity  much  nearer  to  the  one  side  than  to  the 
other.  From  this  view  of  one  entire  basin,  it  is  evident  that  the  dip  of  the  coal  strata 
belongiiig  to  it  runs  in  opposite  direetionsi,  on  the  opposite  sides,  and  that  all  the  strata 
regularly  crop  out,  and  meet  the  alluvial  cover  in  every  point  of  the  circumferential  spacer 
Uke  the  edges  of  a  nest  of  conunon  basins.  The  waving  line  marks  the  river  Devon. 

It  is  from  this  basin  shape  that  all  the  other  coal-fields  are  formed,  which  are  sefrments 
of  a  basin  produced  by  slips,  dikes,  or  dislocations  of  the  strata.  If  the  coals  (  Jig  1052.) 
were  dislocated  by  two  slips  b c  and  de,  the  slip  be  throwing  the  strata  down  to  tlie east, 
and  the  slip  de  throwing  them  as  much  «p  in  the  same  direction,  the  outcrops  of  the 
eqals  would  be  Ibnnd  in  the  form  represented  in  Jig  1055., of  which  JigA056,  is  the  sec- 
tion in  the  line  a  b,  and^.  800.  the  section  in  the  line  c  d. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  exploring  a  country  in  search  of  coal,  or  one  where  coal-fields 
are  known  to  exist,  arises  from  the  great  thickness  of  alluvial  and  other  cover,  which 
completely  hides  the  outcrop  or  basset  edge  of  the  strata,  called  by  miners  the  roek^headf 
as  alw  the  fissures,  dikes^  and  dislocations  of  the  strata,  which  so  entirely  change  the 
structure  and  bearings  of  coal-fields,  and  cause  often  great  loss  to  the  mining  adventurer. 
The  alluvial  cover  on  the  other  hand  is  beneficial,  by  protecting  the  seams  of  the  strata 
firom  the  superficial  waters  and  rains,  which  would  be  apt  to  drown  them,  if  they  were 
naked.     In  all  these  figures  of  coal-basins,  the  letter  a  indicates  coal. 

The  absolute  shape  of  the  coal-fields  in  Great  Britain  has  been  ascertained  with 
sttrpriaing  precision.  To  whatever  depth  a  coal-mine  is  drained  of  its  water,  from  that 
depth  it  is  worked,  up  to  the  rise  of  the  water-level  line,  and  each  miner  continues  tu 
advance  his  room  or  working-place,  till  his  seam  of  coal  meeU  the  aUuvial  cover  of  the 
outcrop,  or  is  cut  off  by  a  dislocation  of  the  strata.  In  this  way  the  miner  travels  in 
succession  over  every  point  of  his  field,  and  can  pourtray  its  basin-shape  most  minutely. 
^^.1058.  represents  a  horiaontal  plan  of  the  Clackmannanshire  coal-field,  as  if  the 
1058  strata  at  the  outcrop  all  around  were  denuded 

of  the  alluvial  cover.  Only  two  of  the  con- 
centric beds,  or  of  their  edges  a,  a,  are  rep  re* 
sented,  to  avoid  perplexity.  It  is  to  be  re> 
membered,  however,  that  all  the  series  cf 
attendant  strata  lie  parallel  to  the  above  lin 
This  plan  shows  the  OchiU  mountains,  with 
N^^the  north  coal-fields,  of  an  oblong  elliptical 
shapes  the  side  of  the  basin  next  the  mountains 
being  precipitous,  as  if  upheaved  by  the  erup- 
*  tive  trap-rocks ;  while  the  south,  the  east,  and 
the  west  edges  of  the  basin  shelve  out  at  a  great 
distance  firom  the  lower  part  of  the  concavity 
or  trough,  as  miners  call  it.  Thus  the  alternate 
beds  of  coal,  shale,  and  sandstone,  all  nearly 
ooncentrio  in  the  north  coal-field,  dip  inwards 
from  all  sides  towards  the  central  area  of  the 
trough.  The  middle  coal-field  of  this  district, 
^  however,  which  u  formed  by  the  great  north 
iJip,  is  merely  the  segment  of  an  elliptical 
basin,  where  the  strata  dip  in  every  direction  to  the  middle  of  the  axb  marked  wiUi  the 
letter  x ;  being  the  deepest  part  of  Uie  segment.  The  south  coal-field,  formed  by  the  great 
south  slip,  is  likewiM»  tiie  segment  of  another  elliptical  basin,  similar  in  all  respects  to  the 
middle  cotl-  field.  Beyond  the  outcrop  of  the  coals  and  subordinate  strata  of  the  south 
coal-fields,  the  counter  dip  of  the  strata  takes  place,  producing  the  mantle-shaped  form  ; 
whenoe  the  coal  strata  in  the  Dunmore  field,  in  Stirlingshire,  lie  in  a  direction  contrary 
to  those  of  the  south  coal-field  of  Clackmannanshire,     o,  are  the  Ochill  mountains. 

JV^.l059«is  intended  to  represent  an  extensive  district  of  country,  containing  a  great 
coal-basin,  divided  into  numerous  subordinate  coal-fields  by  these  dislocations.  The 
lines  marked  b  are  slips,  or  fiiults;  the  broad  lines  marked  e  denote  dykes  t  the  former 
dislocate  the  strata,  and  change  their  level,  while  dykes  disjoin  the  strata  with  a  wall,  but 
do  not  in  general  affect  their  elevation.  The  two  parallel  lines  marked  a,  represent  two 
seams  of  coal,  variously  heaved  up  and  down  by  the  faults ;  whereas  the  dykes  are  seen 
to  pass  through  the  strata  without  altering  their  relative  position.  In  this  manner, 
partial  coal-fields  are  distributed  over  a  yt  ide  area  of  country,  in  every  direction. 

The  only  exception  to  this  general  form  of  the  coil-fields  in  Great  Britain,  is  the  iiu 
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ferted  baaiii  ihApe;  but  this  is  rmre.  A  few  examples  ooour  in  some  dislriels  of  £■«• 
land,  and  in  the  eountj  of  Fife ;  but  eren  in  extensive  ooaLfields,  this  oouTex  fivm  is 
but  a  partial  occurrence*  or  a  deviation  by  local  violence  from  the  ordinarj  basin. 
Fip.itLO.Vi  an  insUnce  of  a  convex  coal-fidd  exhibited  in  Stafibrdshire^  at  the  Castle- 

1059 hill,  dose  to   the    tofwn  of    Dudley. 

1, 1 ,  are  limestone  strata ;  8, 8,  are  coal.. 
Thiougb  this  bill,  canals  have  been 
eut,  for  irorking  the  immense  beds  of 
carboniferous  limestone.  Thcee  occur 
in  the  lower  asriss  of  the  strata  of 
the  coal-field,  and  therelbre  at  a  dLs- 
Unoe  of  many  miles  from  the  Castle^ 
hiil,  beyond  the  outcrop  of  all  the 
workable  ooals  in  the  proper  basin- 
shaped  part  of  the  field;  but  by  this 
apparently  inverted  basin-form,  these 
limestone  beds  are  elevated  fer  above 
the  level  of  the  general  surfeee  of  the 
country,  and  consequently  above  the 
level  of  all  the  coals.  We  must  regard 
this  seeming  inversioa  as  resulting  from 
the  approximation  of  two  coal-basins, 
separated  by  the  baaiet  edges  of  their 
mountain  limestone  repository. 

I^t^l061.is  a  vertical  section  of  the 
Dudley  ooal-bssin,  the  upper  coal-bed 
of  which  has  the  astonishing  thickness 
of  30  feet;  and  this  mass  extends 
7  miles  in  length,  and  4  in  breadth. 
Coal-seams  5  or  6  feet  thick,  are  called 
tkin  in  that  dutrict. 

Fig.  1062.  is  a  very  interesting  section 
I  of  the  main  coal-basin  of  Clackman- 
I  nanshire,  as  given  by  Mr.  Bald  in  the 
Wemerian  Society's  Memoirs,  vol.  iii. 
I  Here  we  see  it  broken  into  three  sub- 
ordinate coal-fields,  formed  by  two  great  fruits  or  dislocations  of  the  strata;    but 
independently  of  these  fractures  across  the  whole  series,  the  strata  continue  quite 
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r^ular  in  their  respective  alternations,  and  preserve  nearly  unchanged 
their  angle  of  inclination  to  the  horison.  The  section  shows  the  south 
ooal-field  dipping  northerly,  till  it  is  cut  across  by  the  great  south  slip  x, 
which  dislocates  the  coal  and  the  parallel  strata  to  the  enormous  extent 
of  12S0  feet,  by  which  all  the  coals  have  been  thrown  up,  not  simply  to 
the  day,  but  are  not  found  again  till  we  advance  nearly  a  mile  north- 
ward, on  the  line  of  the  dip,  where  the  identical  seams  of  cool,  shale,  &c. 
are  observed  once  more  with  their  regular  inclination.  These  coals  of 
the  middle  area,  dip  regularly  northward  till  interrupted  by  the  great 
north  slip  y,  which  dislocates  the  strata,  and  throws  them  up  700  feet ; 
that  is  to  say,  a  line  prolonged  in  tlie  direction  of  any  one  well,  known 
seam,  will  run  700  feet  above  the  line  of  the  same  seam  ss  it  emei^ges 
after  the  middle  slip.     Immediately  adjoining  the  north  slip,  the  coals 

B__.  and  coal-field  resume  their  course,  and  dip  regularly  northward,  run- 
ning through  a  longer  range  than  either  of  the  other  two  members  of 
the  basin,  till  they  arrive  at  the  valley  of  the  Devon,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Ochill  mountains,  where  they  form  a  concave  curvature,  or  trough,  a,  and 
-■^ — L.-  thence  rise  rapidly  in  an  almost  vertical  direction  at  b.  Here  the  coals 
with  all  their  associate  strata,  assume  conformity  and  parsllelism  with  the  fiu»  of  thfi 
stenitio-greenstpne  strata  of  the  Ochill  mountains  e ;  being  raised  to  the  hi^  angle  of  73 
degrees  with  the  horison.     The  eoal-ssams  thus  upheaved,  are  called  edge-metajM  by  the 
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In  tills  remarkakle  eoal-field,  which  has  been  accurately  explored  by  pitting  and 
bonng  to  the  depth  of  703  feet,  there  are  no  fewer  than  14?  beds,  or  distinct  strata  of 
coal,  shale,  and  sandstone,  &c.,  variously  alternating,  an  idea  of  which  may  be  had 
1063  by  inspecting  fig.  1063.  Among  these  are  24  beds  of  coal,  which  would  con- 
stitute an  aggregate  thickness  of  59  feet  4  inches ;  the  thinnest  Beam  of  coal 
being  2  inches,  and  the  thickest  9  feet.  The  strata  of  this  section  contain 
numerous  varieties  of  sandstone,  slate-clay,  bituminous  shale,  indurated  clay,  or 
fire-clay,  and  clay  ironstone.  Neither  trap- rock  nor  limestone  is  found  in  coii- 
nezion  with  the  workable  coals ;  but  an  immense  bed  of  greenstone,  named 
Abbey  Craig,  occurs  in  the  western  boundary  of  Clackmannanshire,  under  which 
lie  regular  strata  of  slate-clay,  sandstone,  thin  beds  of  limestone,  and  large  sphe- 
roidal masses  of  clay  ironstone,  with  a  mixture  of  lime. 

<<  With  regard  to  slips  in  coal  fields,"  says  Mr.  Bald,  *'  we  find  that  there  is  a 
general  law  connected  with  them  as  to  the  position  of  the  dislocated  strata, 
which  is  this :  —  When  a  slip  is  met  with  in  the  course  of  working  the  mines  — 
if  when  looking  to  it,  the  vertical  line  of  the  slip  or  fissure,  it  forms  an  acute  angle 
with  the  line  of  the  pavement  upon  which  the  observer  stands,  we  are  certain 
that  the  strata  are  dislocated  downwards  upon  the  other  aide  of  the  fissure.  On 
the  contQsy,  if  the  angle  formed  by  the  two  lines  above  mentioned  is  obtuse,  we 
are  certain  that  the  strata  are  dislocated  or  thrown  upwards  upon  the  other  side 
of  the  fissure.  When  the  angle  is  90^,  or  a  right  angle,  it  is  altogether  uncertain 
whether  the  dislocation  throws  up  or  down  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  slip. 
When  dikes  intercept  the  strata,  they  generally  only  separate  the  strata  the 
width  of  the  dike,  without  any  dislocation,  either  up  or  down ;  so  that  if  a  coal 
is  intercepted  by  a  dike,  it  i?  fi>und  again  by  running  a  mine  directly  forward, 
corresponding  to  the  angle  or  inclination  of  the  coal  with  the  horizon.  **>-> 
Wtmerian  Society' •  Memoirtf  vol.  iiL  p.  133.* 

The  Johnstone  coal-field,  in  Renfirewshire,  is  both  angular  and  interesting. 
The  upper  stratum  of  rock  is  a  mass  of  compact  greenstone  or  trap,  above  100 
feet  in  thickness,  not  at  all  in  a  conformable  position  with  the  ooal  strata,  but 
overlying ;  next  there  is  a  few  fathoms  of  soft  sandstone  and  slate-clay,  alter- 
nating, and  uncommonly  soft.  Beneath  these  beds,  there  are  no  fewer  than  ten 
seams  of  coal,  lying  on  each  other,  with  a  few  divisions  of  dark  indurated  clay. 
These  coal-seams  have  an  aggregate  thickness  of  no  less  than  100  feet;  a  mass  of 
combustible  matter,  in  the  form  of  coal,  unparalleled  for  its  accumulation  in  so 
narrow  a  space.  The  greater  part  of  this  field  contains  only  5  beds  of  coal;  but 
at  the  place  where  the  section  shown  in  yS$f.l064.  is  taken,  these  5  coals  seem  to 
have  b^n  overlapped  or  made  to  slide  over  each  other  by  violence.  This  struc- 
ture is  represented  in  ^.1065., which  is  a  section  of  the  Quarrelton  coal  in  the 
Johnstone  field,  showing  the  overlapped  coal  and  the  double  coal,  with  the  thick 
bed  of  greenstone,  overlying  the  coal-field. 

1065 
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a.   Alluvial  cover.  «.   Position  of  greenstone,  not  ascertained 

6.   Bed  of  trap  or  greenstone  /.   Strata  in  which  no  coals  have  been  found, 

c.   Alternating  coal  strata.  g.  The  overlapped  coal. 

<f.   Coal-seams.  h.  The  double  coal. 

Before  proceeding  to  examine  the  modes  of  working  coal,  I  shall  introduce  here  a 
description  of  the  two  principal  species  of  this  mineral. 

1.  Cubical  coaL — It  is  black,  shining,  compact,  moderately  hard,  but  easily  frangible. 
When  extracted  in  the  mine,  it  comes  out  in  rectangular  masses,  of  which  the  smaller 
fragments  are  cubical.  The  l<unella9  {reed  of  the  cofd)  are  always  parallel  to  the  bed  or 
plane  on  which  the  coal  rests;  a  fact  which  holds  generally  with  this  substance.  There 
are  two  varieties  of  cubical  coal ;  the  open-'burHing  and  the  caking.  The  latter,  however 
small  its  fragments  may  be,  is  quite  available  for  fuel,  in  consequence  of  its  agglutinating 
into  a  mass  at  a  moderate  heat,  by  the  abundance  of  its  bitumen.  This  kind  is  the  true 
smithy  or  forge-coal,  because  it  readily  forms  itself  into  a  vault  round  the  blast  of  the 
bellows,  which  serves  for  a  cupola  in  concentrating  the  heat  on  objects  thrust  into  the 
cavity. 

The  open-burning  cubical  coals  are  known  by  several  local  names ;  the  rough  coal  or 

*  Thii  paper  does  honour  to  Its  author,  the  eminent  coal-viewer  of  Scotland 
Vol.  II.  3  E 
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olod  coal,  from  the  large  maaies  in  which  they  may  be  had ;  and  the  cherry  coal,  from 
the  cheerful  blage  with  which  they  spontaneously  bum ;  whereas  the  caking  coals,  sudi 
as  most  of  the  Newcastle  qualities,  require  to  be  frequently  poked  in  the  grate.  Its 
q>ecific  gravity  varies  from  1  •SS  to  1  -4. 

8.  Sliie  or  tpUnt  ooai.  — This  is  dulUblack,  yeiy  compact,  much  harder,  and  more 
difficultly  frangible  than  the  preceding.  It  is  readily  Sssiie,  like  slate,  but  powerfully 
resists  the  cross  fracture,  which  u  conchoidal.  Specific  gravity  from  1  -526  to  1  •4a  In 
working,  it  separates  in  large  quadrangular  sharp-edged  masMs.  It  bums  without 
caking,  produces  much  flame  and  smoke,  unless  judicioiMly  supplied  with  air,  and  leaves 
frequently  a  considerable  bulk  of  white  ashes.  It  u  the  best  Aiel  for  distilleries  and  all 
large  grates,  as  it  makes  an  open  lire,  and  does  not  clog  up  the  bars  with  glassy  scoris. 
I  found  good  splint  coal  of  the  Glasgow  field  to  have  a  specific  gravity  of  1  -266,  and  to 
consist  0?— carbon,  70-9 ;  hydrogen,  4*3 ;  ozysen,  24-8. 

S.  Catuul  eoaL  —  Colour  between  velvet  and  grayish-black ;  lustre  resinous;  fracture 
even ;  fi««^ent8  trapezoidal ;  hard  as  splint  coal ;  spec.  grav.  1  -23  to  1  -28.  In  working, 
it  is  detached  in  four-uded  columnar  masses,  often  breaks  conchoidal,  like  pitch,  kindles 
Tery  readily,  and  bums  with  a  bright  white  projective  flame,  like  the  wick  of  a  candle* 
whence  its  name.  It  occurs  most  abundantly  in  the  coal-field  of  Wigan,  in  Lancashire, 
in  a  bed  4  fret  thick ;  and  there  is  a  good  deid  of  it  in  the  Clydesdale  coal-field,  of  which 
it  forms  the  lowest  seam  that  is  worked.  It  produces  very  little  dust  in  the  mine,  and 
hardly  soils  the  fingers  with  carbonaceous  matter.  Cannel  coal  from  Woodliall,  near 
Glasgow,  spec.  grav.  1  -228,  consists  by  my  analysis  of—  carbon,  72-22 ;  hydrogen,  3*93 ; 
oxygen,  21 05 ;  with  a  little  azote  (about  2  '8  in  100  parts).  This  coal  has  been  found  to 
afford,  in  the  Scotch  gas-works,  a  very  rich-burning  gas.  The  azote  is  there  converted 
into  ammonia,  of  which  a  considerable  quantity  is  distilled  over  into  the  tar-pit. 

4.  Gltmee  eoaL  —  This  species  has  an  iron-black  colour,  with  an  occasional  iridisoence, 
like  that  of  tempered  steel ;  lustre  in  general  splendent,  shining,  and  imperfect  metallic ; 
does  not  soil ;  easily  firangible ;  fracture  flat  conchoidal ;  fragments  sharp-edged.  It  bums 
without  flame  or  smell,  except  when  it  is  sulphureous ;  and  it  leaves  a  white-coloured 
ash.  It  produces  no  soot,  and  seems,  indeed,  to  be  merely  carbon,  or  coal  deprived  of 
its  volatile  matter  or  bitumen,  and  converted  into  coke  by  subterranean  calcination,  fine- 
quently  from  contact  with  whin-dikes.  Glance  coal  abounds  in  Ireland,  under  the  name 
of  Kilkenny  coal ;  in  Scotland  it  is  called  blind  coal,  from  its  burning  without  flame  or 
smoke ;  and  in  Wales,  it  is  the  malting  or  stone  coal.  It  contains  from  90  to  97  per 
cent  of  carbon.  Specific  gravity  from  1  *3  to  1  *5 ;  increasing  with  the  proportion  of 
earthy  impurities. 

The  dislocations  and  obstructions  found  in  coal-fields,  which  render  the  search  for  coal 
so  difficult,  and  their  mining  so  laborious  and  uncertain,  are  the  following ;  — 
I.  DikBB,     2.  Slip9  or  Fanlti.     3.  Hitches,     4.   7Vo«6/m. 

The  first  three  infor  dislocation  of  the  strata ;  the  fourth  changes  in  the  bed  of  coal  it8el£ 
1.  A  dike  b  a  well  of  extraneous  matter,  which  divides  all  the  beds  in  a  coal-field. 
Dikes  extend  not  only  in  one  line  of  bearing  through  coal-fields  for  many  miles,  but 
run  sometimes  in  different  directions,  and  have  often  irregular  bendings,  but  no  sharp 
angular  turns.  When  from  a  few  feet  to  a  few  fathoms  in  thickness,  they  occur  some- 
times in  numliers  within  a  small  area  of  a  coal  basin,  running  in  various  directions,  and 
even  crossing  each  other.  Fig,  1066,  represents  a  ground  plan  of  a  coal-field,  intersected 
I0G6  with  greenstone  dikes,      a  b  and  c  d 

arc  two  dikes  standing  parallel  to  each 
other ;  k  r  and  o  h  are  cross  or  oblique 
dikes,  which  divide  both  the  coal  strata 
and  the  primary  dikes  a  b  and  c  Db 

2.  Siip9  or  faultM  run  in  straight  lines 
through  coal-measures,  and  at  every 
angle  of  incidence  to  each  other. 
^1^.1067.  represents  a  ground  plan  of 

crop. ___^____    »  coal-field,  with  two  slips  a  b  and  c  d 

in  the  line  of  bearing  of  the  planes  of 
the  strata,  which  throw  them  down  to 
;\  the  outcrop.     This  is  the  simplest  form 
of  a  slip.     jPt^.  1068.  exhibits  part  of  a 
s  c  coal-field  intersected  with  slips,  like  a 
cracked   sheet  of  ice.     Here  ab  is  a 
dike;     while    the  narrow   lines  show 
dlp^  fiiults  of  every  kind,   producing  dislo- 

cations varying  in  amount  of  slip  from  a  few  feet  to  a  great  many  fathoms.  The  faults 
at  the  points  tZfa^a  vanish ;  and  the  lines  at  c  denote  four  small  partial  slips  called 
kitche$. 
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The  effeeto  of  dips  and  dikes  on  the  coal  strata  appear  more  prominently  when 
viewed  in  a  ▼ertical  section,  than  in  a  ground  plan,  where  they  seem  to  be  merely  walls, 
voinsy  and  lines  of  demarcation.     1^^.1069.  is  a  vertical  section  of  a  coal-field,  from  dip 
1068  1069 


(lip.  B  rwel  T      \i  B  dip. 

to  risc^  showing  three  strata  of  coal  a,  6»  e,  a  b  represents  a  dike  at  right  angles  to  the 
plane  of  the  coal-beds.  This  rectangular  wall  merely  separates  the  coal-measures, 
affecting  their  line  of  rise ;  but  further  to  the  rise,  the  oblique  dike  c  d  interrupts  the 
ooals  a,  b,  e,  and  not  only  disjoins  them,  but  throws  them  and  their  concomitant  strata 
greatly  lower  down ;  but  still,  with  this  depression,  the  strata  retain  their  parallelism 
and  general  slope.  Nearer  to  the  outcrop,  another  dike  b,  r,  interrupts  the  coals  OjbfC, 
not  merely  breaking-  the  continuity  of  the  planes,  but  throwing  them  moderately  up,  so 
as  to  produce  a  steeper  inclination,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  It  sometimes  happens  that 
the  coals  in  the  compartment  h,  betwixt  the  dikes  c  and  b,  may  lie  nearly  horizontal, 
and  the  effect  of  the  dike  b,  f,  is  then  to  throw  out  the  ooals  altogether,  leaving  no 
vestige  of  them  in  the  compartment  x.  **  Such,**  says  Mr.  Bald,  from  whom  these 
illustrations  are  borrowed,  **  are  the  most  prominent  changes  in  Uie  strata,  as  to  their 
line  of  direction,  produced  by  dikes ;  but  of  these  changes  there  are  various  modifi- 
cations.** 

The  effect  of  slips  on  the  strata  is  also  represented  in  the  vertical  section.  Jig.  1 070,where 
a,  b,  c  are  ooals  with  their  associated  strata.   a,b,  is  an  intersecting  slip,  which  throws  all 
1070  the  coals  of  the  first  coni- 

partment  much  lower,  as  is 
observable    in  the  second. 
No.  2. ;  and  from  the  amount 
of  the  slip,  it  brings  in  other 
coal-seams,  marked  1,  3, 3, 
not    in    the    compartment 
No.  1.      c,  D^  is  a  slip  pro- 
ducing a  similar  result,  but 
not  of  the  mme  magnitude. 
B,r,  represenu  a  slip  across 
the  strata,  reverse  in  direc- 
tion to  the  Ibnner;  the  effect  of  which  is  to  throw  up  the  coals,  as  shown  in  the  area 
No.  4.  Suoh  •  slip  occasionally  brings  into  play  seams  seated  under  those  marked  a,  b,  c, 
1071  as  seen  at  4,  5,  6 ;   and  it  may  happen 

■^c  that  the  coal  marked  4  lies  in  the  pro- 
longation of  a  well-known  seam,  as  e, 
in  the  compartment  No.  3.,  when  the 
case  becomes  pussling  to  the  miner. 
In  addition  to  the  above  varieties,  a 
number  of  slips  or  hitches  are  often  seen 
near  one  another,  as  in  the  area  marked 
No.  5.,  where  the  individual  displaco- 
mcnts  ore  inconsiderable,  but  the  ag- 
gregate dislocation  may  be  great,  in 
reference  to  the  seams  of  the  6th  com- 
partment. 

The  results  of  dikes  and  slips  on  a 
horiiontal  portion  of  a  field  are  exem- 
plified in  Jig.  1071.  Where  the  coal- 
measures  are  horizontal,  and  the  faults 
run  at  a  greater  angle  than  45**  to  the 
line  of  bearing,  they  are  termed  dip 
and  rise  fiiults,  asAB,CD,BF. 

Coal  viewers  or  engineers  regard  the 
^_^__ dislocations  now  described  as  being  sub- 

respect  to  a  general  law,  which  may  be  thus  explained; -Let  >i^l072. 
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be  a  portion  of  a  eoal-measare ;  a,  being  the  pavement  and  b  the  roof  of  the  ooel-sesRi. 
Ifi  in  punning  the  ttratum  at  c,  a  dike  o  ocourBi  standing  at  right  angles  with  the 
pavement,  they  conclude  that  the  dike  is  merely  a  partition-wall  between  the  beds  by 
its  own  thickness,  leaving  the  coal-seam  underanged  on  either  side ;  but  if  a  dike  f 
forma,  as  at  m,  an  obtuse  angle  with  the  pavement,  they  conclude  that  the  dike  is  not  a 
simple  partition  between  the  strata,  but  has  thrown  up  the  several  seams  into  the  pre- 
dicament shown  at  a.  Finally,  should  a  dike  h  make  at  i  an  acute  angle  with  the 
pavement,  they  oondude  that  the  dike  has  thrown  down  the  ooal-measures  into  the 
position  of  c 

The  same  important  law  holds  with  slips,  as  1  formerly  stated ;  only  when  they 
form  right  angles  with  the  pavement,  the  case  is  ambiguous ;  that  la,  the  strata  may  be 
dislocated  either  upwards  or  downwards. 

Dikes  and  fiiulu  are  denominated  upthrow  or  downthrow,  aoeording  to  the  position 
they  are  met  with  in  working  the  mine.  Thus,  in  /iff,  1069.,  if  the  miner  is  advancing 
to  the  rise,  the  dike  a,  a  obviously  does  not  change  the  direction ;  but  c,  n  is  a 
downthrow  dike  of  a  certain  number  of  fathoms  towards  the  rise  of  the  basin,  and 
X,  F  is  an  upthrow  dike  likewise  towards  the  rise.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  dikes 
are  met  with  by  the  miner  in  working  from  the  rise  to  the  dip,  the  names  of  the  above 
dikes  would  be  reversed ;  for  what  is  an  upthrow  in  the  first  case,  becomes  a  downthrow 
in  the  second^  relative  to  the  mining  operations. 

S.  We  have  seen  that  hiieket  are  small  and  partial  slips,  whero  the  disloeation  does  not 
exceed  the  thickness  of  the  ooal.seam  ;  and  they  are  correctly  enough  called  sfaps  by  the 
miner.  Fig.  1 073.  represents  the  operation  of  the  hiteh€$  a,  a,  c,  d,  s,  f,  o,  b,  on  the  ooal-mea- 
sures. Though  observed  in  one 
or  two  seams  of  a  field,  they  may 
not  appear  in  the  rest,  as  is  the 
case  with  dikes  and  faults. 

4.  TramhU$  in  coal-fields  are 
of  various  kinds. 

1.  Irrtgtdar  lofert  of  mmd^ 
ttone^  appearing  in  the  middle 
of  the  coal-seam,  and  gradually 
increasing  in  thickness  till  they 
separate  the  coal  into  two  dia- 
tinct  seams,  too  thin  to  continue 
workable. 

2.  Nipi,  occasioned  by  the 
gradual  approximation   of   the 

roof  and  pavement,  till  not  a  vestige  of  coal  is  left  between  them ;  the  softer  shale 
disappearing  also  at  the  same  time.  Ftfft.  1074,  &  1075.  represent  this  accident,  which 
is  fortunately  rare ;  the  first  being  a  vertical,  and  the  second  a  horizontal  view. 

S.  Shaken  coaL  It  resembles  the  rubbish  of  an  old  waste,  being  a  confused  heap  of 
coal-dust,  mixed  with  small  pieces  of  cubical  coal,  so  soft  that  it  can  frequently  be  dug 
with  the  spade.  This  shattering  is  analogous  to  that  observed  occasionally  in  the  flint 
nodules  of  the  chalk  formation ;  and  seems  like  the  effect  of  some  electric  tremor  of  the 
strata. 

In  searobing  for  coal  in  any  country,  its  concomitant  rocks  ought  to  be  looked  for, 
especially  the  carboniferous  or  mountain  limestone,  known  by  its  organic  fossils ;  (see 
Ure*s  Geology,  p.  175,  and  corresponding  plate  of  fossils;)  likewise  the  outcrop  of  the 
millstone  grit,  and  the  newer  red  sandstone,  among  some  rifts  or  facades  of  which, 
seams  of  coal  may  be  discerned.  But  no  assurance  of  coal  can  be  had  without  boring 
or  pitting. 

Skill  in  boring  Judiciously  for  coal,  distinguishes  the  genuine  miner  from  the 
empirical  adventurer,  who,  ignorant  of  the  general  structure  of  coal-basins,  expends 
labour,  time,  and  money  at  random,  and  usually  to  no  purpose ;  missing  the  proper 
coal-field,  and  leading  his  employer  to  sink  a  shi^  where  no  productive  seams  can  be 
had.  A  skilful  viewer,  therefore,  should  always  direct  the  boring  operations,  especially 
in  an  unexplored  country. 

The  boring  rods  should  be  made  of  the  best  and  most  tenacious  Swedish  iron ;  in 
area,  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  square.  Each  rod  is  usually  S  feet  long,  terminating 
in  a  male  screw  at  one  encC  and  a  female  screw  at  the  other.  The  boring  chisels  are 
commonly  18  inches  long,  and  from  2  inches  and  a  half  to  3  inches  and  a  quarter  at 
their  cutting  edge,  which  must  be  tipped  with  good  steel.  The  chisel  is  screwed  to  an 
intermediate  18-inch  rod,  called  the  double  box-rod,  forming  together  a  rod  S  feet  long. 
There  are,  moreover,  three  short  rods,  a  foot,  18  inches,  and  2  feet  long  each,  which 
QMy  be  screwed,  as  occasion  requires,  to  the  brace^head,  to  make  the  height  above  the 
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mouth  ot  the  bore  eoiiTeiiient  for  the  hand*  of  the  men  in  working  the  rods.  Hence 
the  series  of  rods  becomes  a  scale  of  measurement  for  noting  the  depth  of  the  bore,  and 
keeping  a  journal  of  the  strata  that  are  perforated.  The  brace-head  rod,  also  18  inches 
long,  has  two  large  eyes  or  rings  at  its  top,  set  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  through 
which  arms  of  wood  are  fixed  for  the  men  to  lift  and  turn  the  rods  by,  in  the  boring 
process. 

When  the  bore  is  intended  to  penetrate  but  a  few  fiithoms,  the  whole  work  may  be 
performed  directly  by  the  hands ;  but  when  the  bore  is  to  be  of  considerable  depth,  a 
lofty  triangle  of  wood  is  set  above  the  bore-hole,  with  a  pulley  depending  at  its  summit 
angle,  for  conducting  the  rope  to  the  barrel  of  a  windlass  or  wheel  and  axle»  secured  to 
the  ground  with  heavy  stones.  The  loose  end  of  the  rope  is  connected  to  the  rods  by  an 
oval  iron  ring,  called  a  runner ;  and  by  this  mechanism  they  may  be  raised  and  let  fall 
in  the  boring ;  or  the  same  effect  may  be  more  simply  produced  by  substituting  for  the 
wheel  and  axle,  a  number  of  ropes  attached  to  the  rod-rope,  each  of  which  may  be  pulled 
by  a  man,  as  in  raising  the  ram  of  the  pile-engine. 

In  the  Newcastle  coal  district  there  are  professional  master-borers,  who  undertake  to 
search  for  coal,  and  ftirnish  an  accurate  register  of  the  strata  perforated.  The  average 
price  of  boring  in  England  or  Scotland,  where  no  uncommon  di£Bculties  occur,  is  six 
shillings  for  each  of  the  first  five  fothoms,  twice  6  shillings  for  each  of  the  second  five 
£&thoms,  thrice  6  shillings  for  each  of  the  third  five  fiithoms,  and  so  on ;  hence  the 
series  wUl  be  — 


1st  five  fi&tboms 
2nd  five  fiithoms 
Srd  five  fiithoms 
4  th  five  fathoms    - 

20  fi&thoms  of  bore 


6s.  each 
.     12s.   — 

-  188.    — 

-  24s.   — 


-       £1  10 

3  0 

4  10 
6     0 


£15    0 


Thus  the  price  increases  equably  with  the  depth  and  labour  of  the  bore,  and  the  under- 
taker usually  upholds  his  rods.  There  are  peculiar  cases,  however,  in  which  the  expense 
greatly  exceeds  the  above  rate. 

Tlie  boring  tools  are  represented  in  the  following  figures  :— 
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Vkg.  1076. 
1.  The  hrae^'heatL 
S.  The  common  rod. 

3.  The  double-box  rod;   intermediate 
piece. 

4.  The  common  chisel. 

5.  The  indented  chisel. 

6.  Another  of  the  same. 

7.  The  cross-mouthed  chisel. 

8.  The  wimble. 

9.  The  sludger,  for  bringing  up  the 
mud. 

10.  The  rounder. 


1 1.  The  key  for  supporting  the  train  of 
rods  at  the  bore-mouth. 

12.  The  key  for  screwing  together  and 
asunder  the  rods. 

IS.  The  topit,  or  top-piece. 

14.  The  bech^,  for  catching  the  rod  when 
it  breaks  in  the  bore. 

15.  The  runner,  for  taking  hold  of  tlie 
topit 

16.  The  tongued  chisel. 

17.  The  right-handed  worm  screw. 

18.  The  left-handed  do. 

19.  The  finger-grip  or  catch. 


We  shall  now  explain  the  manner  of  conducting  a  series  of  bores  in  searching  ground 
for  coal. 

Fig,  1077.  represents  a  district  of  country  in  which  a  regular  survey  has  proved 
the  eiistence  and  general  distribution  of  coal  strata,  with  a  dip  to  the  south,  as 
here  shown.     In  this  ease,  a  convenient  spot  should  be  pitched  upon  in  the  north  part 
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dip.  The  first  bore  may  therefore  be  made  at  No.  1.,  to  the  depth  of  sixty  yards. 
In  the  progress  of  thu  perforation,  many  diversities  and  alternations  of  strata  will  be 
probably  passed  through,  as  we  see  in  the  sections  of  the  strata ;  each  of  which,  as  to 
quality  and  thickness,  is  noted  in  the  journal,  and  specimens  are  preserved.  Iliis  bore 
is  seen  to  penetrate  the  strata  d,  e,b,  a,  without  encoimtering  any  coal.  Now,  suppose 
that  the  dip  of  the  strata  be  one  yard  in  ten,  the  question  is,  at  what  distance  from  bore 
No.  1.  in  a  south  direction,  will  a  second  bore  of  60  yards  strike  the  first  stratum  </,  of 
the  preceding?  The  rule  obviously  is,  to  multiply  the  depth  of  the  bore  by  the  dip, 
that  is,  60  by  10,  and  the  product  600  gives  the  distance  required;  for,  by  the  rule  of 
three,  if  1  yard  of  depression  corresponds  to  10  in  horizontal  length,  60  yards  of 
depresnon  will  correspond  to  600  in  length.  Hence  the  bores  marked  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5, 
are  succesuvely  distributed  as  in  the  figure,  the  spot  where  the  first  is  let  down  being 
regarded  as  the  point  of  level  to  which  the  summits  of  all  the  succeeding  bores  are 
re^rred.  Should  the  top  of  No.  2.  bore  be  10  yards  higher  or  lower  than  the  top  of 
No.  1.,  allowance  must  be  made  for  this  difference  in  the  operation;  and  hence  a  suHace 
level  survey  is  requisite.  Sometimes  ravines  cut  down  the  strata,  and  advantage  should 
be  taken  of  them,  when  they  are  considerable. 

In  No.  8.  a  coal  is  seen  to  oc^ur  near  the  suHace,  and  another  at  the  bottom  of  the 
bore;  the  latter  seam  resting  on  the  first  stratum  d,  that  occurred  in  bore  No.  1.; 
and  No.  2.  perforation  must  be  continued  a  little  farther,  till  it  has  certainly  descended 
to  the  stratum  d.  Thus  these  two  bores  have,  together,  proved  the  beds  to  the  depth 
of  120  yards. 

No.  3.  bore  being  placed  according  to  the  preceding  rule,  will  pass  through  two 
coal-seams  near  the  sur&ce,  and  after  reaching  to  nearly  its  depth  of  60  yards,  it  will 
touch  the  stratum  A,  which  is  the  upper  stratum  of  bore  No.  2. ;  but  since  a  seam  of 
coal  was  detected  in  No.  2.,  under  the  stratum  A,  the  proof  is  confirmed  by  running  the 
borer  down  through  that  coal,  llie  field  has  now  been  probed  to  the  depth  of  180 
yards.  The  fourth  bore  is  next  proceeded  with,  till  the  two  coal-seams  met  In  No.  3. 
have  been  penetrated  ;  when  a  depth  of  240  yards  has  been  explored.  Hence  No.  4. 
bore  could  not  reach  the  lower  stratum  a,  unless  it  were  sunk  240  yards. 

The  fifth  bore  (No.  5.)  being  sunk  in  like  manner,  a  new  coal-seam  occurs  within  a 
few  yards  of  the  surface ;  but  after  sinking  to  the  depth  at  which  the  coal  at  the  top  of 
the  fourth  bore  was  found,  an  entirely  different  order  of  strata  will  occur.  In  this 
dilemma,  the  bore  should  be  pushed  10  or  20  yards  deeper  than  the  60  yards,  to  ascer- 
tain the  alternations  of  the  new  range  of  superposition.  It  may  happen  that  no  coals 
of  any  value  shall  be  found,  as  the  figure  indicates,  in  consequence  of  a  slip  or  dislo- 
cation of  the  strata  at  b,  which  has  thrown  up  all  the  coals  registered  in  the  former 
borings,  to  such  an  extent  that  the  strata  6,  a,  of  the  first  bore  present  themselves 
immediately  on  perforating  the  slip,  instead  of  lying  at  the  depth  of  300  yards  (5  x  60), 
as  they  would  have  done,  had  no  dislocation  intervened.  Some  coal-fields  indeed,  are 
so  intersected  with  slips  as  to  bewilder  the  most  experienced  .miner,  which  will  par. 
ticularly  happen  when  a  lower  coal  is  thrown  upon  one  side  of  a  slip,  directly  opposite 
to  an  upper  coal  situated  on  the  other  side  of  it;  so  that  if  the  two  seams  be  of  the  same 
thickness,  erroneous  conclusions  are  almost  inevitable. 

"When  a  line  of  bores  is  to  be  conducted  from  the  dip  of  the  strata  towards  their 
outcrop,  they  should  be  placed  a  few  yards  nearer  each  other  than  the  rule  prescribes, 
lest  the  strata  last  passed  through  be  overstepped,  so  that  they  may  disappear  from  the 
register,  and  a  valuable  coal-seam  may  thereby  escape  notice.  In  &ct,  each  successive 
bore  should  be  so  set  down,  that  the  first  of  the  strata  perforated  should  be  the  last 
passed  through  in  the  preceding  bore ;  as  is  exemplified  by  viewing  the  bores  in  the 
retrograde  direction,  Nos.  4.  3.  and  2.  But  if  the  bore  No.  2.  had  gone  no  deeper  than 
/,  and  the  bore  No.  1.  been  as  represented,  then  the  stratum  «,  with  its  immediately 
subjacent  coal,  would  have  been  overstepped,  since  none  of  the  bores  would  have 
touched  it ;  and  they  would  have  remained  unnoticed  in  the  journal,  and  unknown. 

When  the  line  of  dip,  and  consequently  the  line  of  bearing  which  is  at  right  angles 
to  it,  are  unknown,  they  are  sought  for  by  making  three  bores  in  the  following  position. 
^-iMJig,  1078.  be  a  horixontal  diagram,  is  which  the  place  of  a  bore,  No.  1.,  is 
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ihown,  which  reaches  a  coal-seam  at  the  depth  of  50  yards ;  bore  No.  2.  may  be  znade 
at  B,  300  yards  from  the  former;  and  bore  No.  8.  at  c,  equidistant  from  Nos.  1.  and  «., 

so  that  the  bores  are  sunk  at  the  three  angles  of  an 
'»  3  C  g  B  equilateral  triangle.    If  the  coal  occur  in  No.  2.  at  the 

depth  of  30  yards,  and  in  No.  S.  of  44  yards,  it  is 
manifest  that  none  of  the  lines  a  a,  b  c,  or  c  a  is  in  the 
line  of  level,  which  for  short  distances  may  be  taken 
^o        X.      \     >^  X  for  the  line  of  bearing,  with  coal-seams  of  moderate 

1078        \   \X  N4i  dj«      But  since  No.  1.   ia  the  deepest  of  the  three 

_,  bores,  and  No.  3.  next  in  depth,  the  lino  a  c  joining 

/     /\  them  must  be  nearer  the  line  of  level,  than  either  of 

y  -^-^  the  lines  a  a  or  a  c.     The  question  is,  therefore,  at 

Gy  irhat  distance  on  the  prolonged  line  a  c  is  the  point 

for  sinking  a  bore  which  would  reach  the  coal  at  the  same  depA  as  No  1..  n*«ely  50 
yards,     ^is  problem  is  soh«Kl  by  the  following  rule  of  proportion :  as  14  y*rd»  (the 
difference  of  depth  between  bores  2.  and  3.)  is  *«  300  yards  (the  distance  betwe^^^^^^^ 
so  is  20  (the  difference  of  depth  betwixtl.  *«^20  toafourthprop«^on,orx-42^^^^^ 
1  foot,  and  8  inches.  Now,  this  distance,  measured  from  No.  2.,  ^^.^^^^^^^  °^» 
the  prolonged  Une  a  c,  under  which  point  D  the  coal  will  be  found  at^^ 
the  ^me  «  under  a.     Hence  the  line  a d  is  the  true  level  line  of  the  coal-field;  and  a 
L  B  FO  drawn  at  right  angles  to  it.  is  the  t"^*^dip.U°e  of  the  plane  ^«^^^ 
outcrop.    In  the  present  example  the  dip  is  1  yard  in  14^ ;  or  1  m  14i,  ^  •dopt  the  jud^- 
cious  language  of  the  miner ;  or  the  sine  is  1  to  a  radiua  of  14L  measured  a^  Ae  Ime 
from  B  to%.     By  this  theorem  for  finding  the  lines  of  dip  and  level,  the  most  eUgible 
spot  in  a  coal-field  for  sinking  a  shaft  may  be  ascertained. 

^  Suppose  the  distance  from  b  to  o  in  the  Iwe  of  dip  to  be  455  yarfs  j  ^^""^^^^^ 
141  gU^  a  yard  of  depression,  455  wUl  give  30  yards,  which  added  to  30  ^ds,  the 
depth  of  the  bore  at  b,  will  make  60  yards  for  the  depth  of  .*»»«  f^«  ~«J-^*^«; 
Since  any  line  drawn  at  right  angles  to  tho  line  of  level  a  d  «  the  hne  of  dip,  so  any 
line  drawn  pamllel  to  a  d  is  a  level  line.  Hence,  if  from  c  the  Ime  c  «  be  drawn 
parallel  to  n  a,  the  coal-seam  at  the  points  b  and  c  will  be  found  m  t'**  «««  ^«/«^^^^ 
plane,  or  44  ykrds  beneath  the  surface  level,  over  ttiese  two  ,P?'"^.-.  ^^^I?^*^^' ^^ 
with  c  may  also  be  found  by  this  proportion:  as  20  yards  (the  difference  in  depth  of 
the  b^res  under  b  and  a)  is  lo  300  yards  (the  distance  between  them),  so  is  14  yards  (the 
difference  of  depth  under  b  and  c)  to  210  yards,  or  the  distance  from  b  to  e. 

As  boring  for  coal  is  necessarily  carried  on  in  a  Ime  perpemlicular  to  the   horizon. 

,  ***^    .o  ...  1      i»  ; t: Ai t.^  I*  «hA  frhinlrnesA  of  the  seam  as 

and  f 


given  Ob    _      ^ 

and  hence 'the  length  < 

in  order  to  find  the  true  power  of  the  seam,  .    ^  *  ,..  ,    ^u 

OffUHng  or  winning  a  c«i/->W.  — In  sinking  a  shaft  for  working  coal,  the  great 
obstacle  to  be  encountered,  is  water,  particularly  in  the  first  opening  of  a  field,  which 
proceeds  from  the  surface  of  the  adjacent  country;  for  every  coal-stratum,  however 
deep  it  may  lie  in  one  part  of  the  basm,  always  rises  till  it  meets  ^e  alluvml  cover,  or 
crops  out.  inless  it  be  met  by  a  slip  or  dike.  When  the  »>«»et-«?p  of  the  straU  is 
covered  with  gravel  or  sand,  any  body  or  stream  of  water  will  readily  percolate  down- 
wards through  it,  and  fill  up  the  porous  inteirstices  between  the  coal-measures.  tiU 
arrested  by  the  fiicc  of  a  slip,  which  acts  as  a  valve  or  flood-gate,  and  .«>nfines  the  water 
to  one  compartment  of  the  basin,  which  may,  however,  be  of  considerable  area,  and 
require  a  great  power  of  drainage.  ,     ,      i  ^  i 

In  reference  to  water,  coal-fields  are  divided  into  two  kin^;  1.,  level  free  coal ; 
2.,  coal  not  level  free.  In  the  practice  of  mining,  if  a  coal-field,  or  portion  of  it.  is 
so  situated  above  the  surface  of  the  ocean  that  a  level  can  be  carried  from  that  plane 
till  it  intersecte  the  coal,  all  the  coal  above  the  plane  of  intersection  is  said  to  be  level 
free;  but  if  a  coal-field,  though  placed  above  the  surfiice  of  the  ocean,  cannot,  on 
account  of  the  expense,  be  drained  by  a  level  or  gallery,  but  by  mechanical  power,  such 
a  coal-field  is  said  to  be  not  level  free.  n  j   ir    i. 

Besides  these  general  levels  of  drainage,  there  are  subsidiary  levels  called  off-takes  or 
drifts,  which  discharge  the  water  of  a  mine,  not  at  the  mouth  of  the  pit,  but  at  some 
depth  beneath  the  surfiice,  where,  from  the  form  of  the  country,  it  may  be  run  off  level 
free.  From  20  to  30  fathoms  off-take  is  an  object  of  considerable  economy  in 
pumping ;  but  even  less  is  often  had  recourse  to ;  and  when  judiciously  contrived,  may 
serve  to  intercept  much  of  the  crop  water,  and  prevent  it  from  getting  down  to  the  dip 
part  of  the  coal,  where  it  would  become  a  heavy  load  on  a  hydraulic  engine. 

Day  levels  were  an  object  of  primary  importance  with  the  early  miners,  who  had 
not  the  gigantic  pumping  power  of  the  steam-engine  at  their  conunand.  Levels  ought  ti» 
be  no  less  than  4  feet  wide,  and  from  5  feet  and  a  half  to  6  feet  high :  which  is  laigo 
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Miough  flbr  curying  off  wmter,  snd  admitting  workmen  to  make  lepidrs  and  elear  out 
depositionap  When  a  day-level,  howeTer,  ia  to  serre  the  double  purpose  of  dramags 
and  an  outlet  for  coals,  it  should  be  nearly  5  feet  wide,  and  have  its  bottom  gutter 
covereJ  over.  In  other  instances  a  level  not  only  carries  off  the  water  from  the  col- 
liery, but  is  converted  into  a  canal  for  bearing  boats  loaded  with  coals  for  the  market. 
Some  subterranean  canals  are  nine  feet  wide,  and  twelve  feet  high,  with  5  feet  depth  of 
water. 

If  in  the  progress  of  driving  a  level,  workable  coals  are  intersected  before  reaching 
the  seam  which  is  the  main  object  of  the  mining  adventure,  an  air-pit  may  be  sunk,  of 
such  dimension  as  to  serve  for  raising  the  coals.  These  air-pits  do  not  in  genend 
exceed  7  feet  in  diameter ;  and  they  ought  to  be  always  cylindricaL  Fig.  1079. 
represents  a  coal-field  where  the  winning  is  made  by  a  day-level ;  a  is  the  mouth 
of  the  gallery  on  a  level  with  the  sea ;  6,  c,  d, «,  are  intersected  coal-seams,  to  be 
drained  by  the  gallery.  But  the  coals  beneath  this  level  must  obviously  be  drained  by 
pumping.     A  represents  a  coal-pit  sunk  on  the  coal  s ;  and  if  the  gallery  be  pushed 
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forward,  the  coal-seams  f,  g,  Ukd  uiy  others  which  lie  in  that  direction,  will  also  b« 
drained,  and  then  worked  by  the  pit  ▲.  The  chief  obstacle  to  the  execution  of  day- 
levels,  is  presented  by  quicksands  in  the  alluvial  cover,  near  the  entrance  of  the  gallery. 
The  best  expedient  to  be  adopted  amid  this  difficulty  is  the  following :  —  Ft^.lOSO. 
represents  the  strata  of  a  coal-field  a,  with  the  alluvial  earth  a,  b,  containing 
the  bed  of  quicksand  6.  The  lower  part,  from  which  the  gallery  is  re<|uired  to  be 
carried,  is  shown  by  the  line  b  d.  But  the  quicksand  makes  it  impossible  to  push 
forward  this  day-level  directly.  The  pit »  c  must  therefore  be  sunk  through  the  quick- 
sand by  means  of  tubbing  (to  be  presently  described),  and  when  the  pit  has  descended  a 
few  yards  into  the  rock,  the  gallery  or  drift  may  then  be  pushed  forward  to  the  point  d» 
when  the  shaft  a  d  is  put  down,  after  it  has  been  ascertained  by  boring  that  the  rock- 
head  or  bottom  of  the  quicksand  at  r  is  a  few  yards  higher  than  the  mouth  of  the  small 
pit  B.  During  this  operation,  all  the  water  and  mine-stuff  are  drawn  off  by  the  pit  b  ; 
but  whenever  the  shaft  a  n  is  brought  into  communication  with  the  gallery,  the  water 
is  allowed  to  fill  it  from  c  to  n,  and  rise  up  both  shafts  till  it  overflows  at  the  orifice  b. 
From  the  surfiice  of  the  water  in  the  deep  shaft  at  o,  a  gallery  is  begun  of  the  common 
dimensions,  and  pushed  onwards  till  the  coal  sought  after  is  intersected.  In  this  way 
no  drainage  level  is  lost.  This  kind  of  drainage  gallery,  in  tlie  form  of  an  inverted 
syphon,  is  called  a  drowned  or  a  blind  leveL 

When  a  coal-basin  is  so  situated  that  it  cannot  be  rendered  level  free,  the  winning 
must  be  made  by  the  aid  of  machinery.  The  engines  at  present  employed  in  the 
drainage  of  coal-mines  are :  — 

1.  The  water-wheel,  and  water-pressure  engine. 

2.  Tlie  atmospheric  steampengine  of  Newcomen. 

3.  The  steam-engine,  both  atmospheric  and  double  stroke,  of  Watt. 

4.  The  expansion  steam-engine  of  Woolf. 

5.  The  higli-pressure  steam-engine,  without  a  condenser. 

The  depth  at  which  the  coal  is  to  be  won,  or  to  be  drained  of  moisture,  regulates  the 
power  of  the  engine  to  be  applied,  taking  into  account  the  probable  quantity  of  water 
which  may  be  found,  a  circumstance  which  governs  the  diameter  of  the  working  barrels 
of  the  pumps.  Experience  has  proved,  that  in  opening  collieries,  even  in  new  fields, 
the  water  may  generally  be  drawn  off  by  pumps  of  from  10  to  15  inches  diameter; 
excepting  where  the  strata  are  connected  with  rivers,  sand-beds  filled  with  water,  or 
marsh-lands.  As  feeders  of  water  from  rivers  or  sand-beds  may  be  hindered  from 
descending  coal-pits,  the  growth  proceeding  firom  these  sources  need  not  be  taken  into 
account ;  and  it  is  observed,  in  sinking  shafU,  that  though  the  influx  which  cannot  be 
cut  off  from  the  mine,  may  be  at  first  very  greet,  even  beyond  the  power  of  the  engine 
for  a  little  while,  yet  as  this  excessive  flow  of  water  is  frequently  derived  from  the 
drainage  of  fissures,  it  eventually  becomes  manageable.  An  engine  working  the  pumps 
for  8  or  10  hours  out  of  the  24,  is  reckoned  adequate  to  the  winning  of  a  new  col- 
liery, which  reaps  no  advantage  from  neighbouring  hydraulic  powers.  In  the  course 
of  years,  however,  many  water-logged  fissures  come  to  be  cut  by  the  workings,  and  the 
coal  seams  get  excavated  towards  the  outcrop,  so  that  a  constant  increase  of  water 
ensues,  and  thus  a  colliery  which  has  been  long  in  operation,  frequently  becomes  heavily 
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KMded' with  water,  tad  requiiei  tiie  acttui  of  Hs  hydrftuUe  maehinery  bbth  night 
and  day. 

Of  Engint  Pit§,  —  In  every  winning  of  coal,  the  shape  of  the  engine-pit  desenres 
much  eonaideration.  For  shafts  of  moderate  depth,  many  forms  are  in  use ;  as  circular, 
otal,  square,  octagonal,  oblong  rectangular,  and  oblong  dliptioaL  In  pits  of  inconsider- 
able depth,  and  where  the  earthy  cover  is  firm  and  diy,  any  shape  deemed  most 
convenient  may  be  preferred ;  but  in  all  deep  shafts,  no  shape  but  the  circular  should 
be  admitted.  Inde^  when  a  water-run  requires  to  be  stopped  by  tubbing  or  cribbing, 
the  circular  is  the  only  shape  which  presents  a  uniform  resistance  in  every  point  to  the 
equaUe  circumambient  pressure,  llie  elliptical  form  sm  the  next  best,  when  it  deviates 
little  from  the  circle;  but  even  it  has  almost  always  given  way  to  a  considerable 
pressure  of  water.  The  circular  shape  has  the  advantage,  moreover,  of  strengthening 
the  shaft  walls,  and  b  less  likely  to  suffer  injury  than  other  figures,  should  any  failure 
of  the  pillars  left  in  working  out  the  coal  cause  the  shaft  to  be  shaken  by  subsidence 
of  the  strata.  The  smalbwt  engine-pit  should  be  ten  feet  in  diameter,  to  admit  of  the 
10S3  1082  1081      pumps  being  placed  in  the  lesser  segment,  and  the 

"  coals  to  be  rsosed  in  the  larger  one,  as  shown  in 

/B^.  1 801  .f  which  is  called  a  double  piL  If  much 
work  is  contemplated  in  drawing  coabi  particu- 
larly if  their  masses  be  large,  it  would  be  advan- 
tageous to  make  the  pit  more  than  10  feet  wide. 
When  the  area  of  a  shaft  is  to  be  divided  into  three  compartments,  one  for  the  engine 
pumps,  and  two  for  raising  coals,  as  in  ^.1082.,  which  is  denominated  a  triple  pit,  it 
should  be  1 S  feet  in  diameter.  If  it  is  to  be  divided  into  four  compartments,  and  made 
a  quadrant  shaft,  as  in /^.  1 063., with  one  space  for  the  pumps,  and  three  for  ventilation 
and  coal-drawing  the  total  circle  should  be  15  feet  in  diameter.  These  dimensions  are, 
kowever,  governed  by  local  circumstances,  and  by  the  proposed  daily  discharge  of  coals. 
The  shaft,  as  it  passes  through  the  earthy  cover,  should  be  securely  faced  with  masonry 
of  jointed  ashler,  having  its  joints  accurately  bevelled  to  the  centre  of  the  circle.  Spe- 
cific directions  for  building  the  successive  nuuses  of  masonry,  on  a  series  of  rings  or 
«ribs  of  oak  or  elm,  are  given  by  Bir.  Bald,  article  Muri,  BrewMter*9  EneydopeBtUOf 
p.  336. 

When  tise  alluvial  cover  is  a  soft  mud,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  operation  of 
Ci;^>bing.  A  circular  tub,  of  the  requirite  diameter,  is  made  of  planks  from  2  to  8 
inches  thick,  with  the  joints  bevelled  by  the  radius  of  the  shaft,  inside  of  which  are  cribs 
of ^  hard  wood,  placed  from  9  to  4  fbet  asunder,  as  ctrcumstanoes  may  require.  These 
cribs  are  constructed  of  the  best  heart  of  oak,  sawn  out  of  the  natunl  curvature  of  the 
wood,  adapted  to  the  radius,  in  segments  from  4  to  6  feet  long,  from  8  to  10  inches  in 
the  bed,  and  5  or  6  inches  thick.  The  length  of  the  tub  is  from  9  to  12  feet,  if  the 
layer  of  mud  have  that  thickness;  but  a  succession  of  such  tubs  must  be  set  on  each 
other,  provided  the  body  of  mud  be  thicker.  The  first  tub  must  have  its  lower  edge 
thinned  all  round,  and  shod  with  sharp  iron.  If  the  pit  be  previously  secured  to  a 
certain  depth,  the  tub  is  made  to  pass  within  the  cradling,  and  is  lowered  down  with 
tackles  till  it  rests  fiur  among  the  soft  alluriuna.  It  is  then  loaded  with  iron  weights  at 
top,  to  cause  it  to  sink  down  progressively  as  the  mud  is  removed  firom  its  interior. 
Should  a  single  tub  not  reach  the  solid  rock  (sandstone  or  basalt),  then  another  of  like 
1084  construction  is  set  on,  and  the  graritating  force  is 

transferred  to  the  top.  Fi(f,l084»  represents  a  bed 
of  quicksand  resting  on  a  bed  of  imperrious  clay, 
I  that  immediately  covers  the  rock,  a  is  the  finished 
I  shaft ;  a  a,  the  quicksand ;  b  h,  the  excavation 
necessarily  sloping  much  outwards ;  c  c^  the  lining 
I  of  masonry ;  d  d,  the  moating  or  puddle  of 
'  clay,  hard  rammed  in  behind  the  stone- work, 
to  render  the  flatter  water-tight.  In  this  case,  the  ouicksand,  being  thin  in  body, 
has  been  kept  under  for  a  short  period,  by  the  hands  or  many  men  scooping  it  rapidly 
awav  as  it  filled  in.  But  the  most  effectual  method  of  passing  through  beds  of  quick- 
sana,^  is  by  means  of  cast-iron  cylinders;  called,  therefore,  cast-iron  tubbing.  When 
the  pit  has  a  small  diameter,  these'  tubs  are  made  about  4  feet  high,  with  strong  flanges, 
and  bolt  holes  inside  of  the  cylinder,  and  a  counterfort  ring  at  the  neck  of  the  flange* 
with  brackets :  the  first  tub,  however,  has  no  flange  at  its  lower  edge,  but  is  rounded 
to  fecilitate  its  descent  through  the  mud.  Should  the  pit  be  of  large  diameter,  then  the 
cylinders  must  be  cast  in  segments  of  3,  4,  or  more  pieces,  joined  together  with  inside 
vertical  flanges,  well  jointed  with  oakum  and  white  leaH.  When  the  sand-bed  is 
thick,  eighty  feet,  for  Instance,  it  is  customary  to  divide  that  length  into  three  sets  of 
cylinders,  each  thirty  feet  long,  and  so  sized  ac  to.  slide  within  each  other,  like  the  eye 
tubes  of  a  telescope.  These  cylinders  are  pressed  down  by  heavy  weights^  taking  care  to 
Vor.  II.  8  P 
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keep  the  low^r  part  always  further  down  than  the  top  of  the  quieksand,  where  the  mea 
are  at  work  with  their  sfaovela,  and  where  the  bottom  of  the  pumps  hangs  for  withdraw* 
ing  the  surface  water.  This  is  an  improrement  adopted  of  kte  years  in  the  Newcastle 
district  with  remarkable  success. 

The  engine  pit  being  secured,  the  process  of  sinking  through  the  rock  is  ready  to  be 
eommenced,  as  soon  as  the  divtiions  of  the  pit  formed  of  carpentry,  called  brattices* 
are  made.  In  common  practice,  and  where  great  tightness  of  jointing  is  not  required, 
for  Tentilating  inflammable  air,  bars  of  wood,  called  buntons,  about  6  inches  thidr,  and 
9  deep,  are  fixed  in  a  horisontal  position  across  the  pit,  at  distances  from  each  other  of 
10,  20,  or  SO  feet,  according  to  circumstances.  Being  all  ranged  in  the  same  vertical 
plane,  deals  an  inch  and  a  tuilf  thick  are  nailed  to  them,  with  their  joints  perfectly  close ; 
one  half  of  the  breadth  of  a  bunton  being  covered  by  the  ends  of  the  deals.  In  deep 
pits,  where  the  ventilation  is  to  be  conducted  through  the  brattice,  the  ude  of  the 
buntons  next  the  pumps  is  covered  with  deals  in  the  same  way,  and  the  joints  are 
rendered  secure  by  being  caulked  with  oakum.^  Fillets  of  wood  are  also  fixed  all  the 
way  down  on  each  side  dT  the  brattice,  constituting  what  is  called  a  double  pit. 

When  a  shaft  is  to  have  3  oompartxnents,  it  requires  more  care  to  form  Uie  brattice, 
as  none  of  the  buntons  stretch  across  the  whole  space,  but  merely  meet  near  the  middle, 
and  join  at  certain  angles  with  each  other.  As  the  buntons  must  therefore  sustain  each 
other,  on  the  principle  of  the  arch,  they  are  not  laid  in  a  horizontal  plane,  but  have  a 
rise  from  the  sides  towards  the  place  of  junction  of  8  or  9  inches,  and  are  bound 
together  by  a  three-tongued  iron  strap.  Juliets  of  wood  are  carried  down  the  whole 
depth,  not  merely  at  the  joinings  of  the  braUice  with  the  sides  of  the  pit,  but  also  at 
their  central  place  of  union ;  while  wooden  pillars  connect  the  centre  of  each  set  of 
buntons  with  those  above  and  below.  Thus  the  carpentry  work  acquires  sufficient 
strength  and  stiffness. 

In  quadrant  shafts  the  buntons  cross  each  other  towards  the  middle  of  the  pit,  and 
are  generally  let  into  each  other  about  an  inch,  instead  of  being  half-checked.  Fig.  108 1. 
is  a  double  shaft  t  a,  the  pump  pit ;  b,  the  pit  for  raising  coal.  Fig.  1082.  is  a  triple 
shaft;  in  wliich  a  is  the  pump  compartment;  a  and  c  are  coal  pits.  ^^.1063.  is  a 
quadrant  shaft :  a,  the  pump  pit ;  b,  pit  of  ventilation  or  upcast  for  the  smoke ;  o  and  o^ 
pits  for  raising  coals. 

A  depth  of  75  fiUhoms  is  folly  the  average  of  engine  pits  in  Great  Britain.  In 
practice,  it  embraces  three  sets  of  pumps.  Whenever  the  ^aft  is  sunk  so  low  that  the 
engine  is  needed  to  remove  the  water,  the  first  set  of  pumps  may  be  let  down  by  the 
method  represented  in  ^^.1085. ;  where  a  is  the  pump ;  a  a,  strong  ears  through  which 
A  1085  pass  the  iron  rods  connected  with  the  spears  bb;  e  e  are  the  lashings; 
j^  d,  the  hoggar  pump ;  e,  the  hoggar ;  /  /  the  tackles ;  ^  ^,  the  single 
?!7  pulleys;  h  A,  the  tackle  fold  leading  to  the  capstans;  and  t,  the  pump- 
spears.  By  this  mechanical  arrangement  the  pumps  are  sunk  in  the  most 
gradual  manner,  and  of  their  own  accord,  so  to  spcsak,  as  the  pit  descends. 
To  the  arms  of  the  capstans,  sledges  are  fastened  with  ropes  or  chains ; 
these  sledges  are  loaded  with  weights,  as  counterpoises  to  the  weight  of 
the  column  of  pumps,  and  when  additional  pumps  are  joined  in,  more 
weight  is  laid  on  the  sledges.  As  the  sinking  set  of  pumps  is  constantly 
desMnding,  and  the  point  for  the  delivery  of  the  water  above  always  vary- 
ing, a  pipe  of  equal  diameter  vrith  the  pumps,  and  about  1 1  feet  long,  but 
much  lighter  in  the  metal,  is  attached  to  e,  and  is  terminated  by  a  hose  of 
^  leather,  of  sufficient  length  to  reach  the  cisiem  where  the  water  is  deli- 
vered. This  is  called  the  hoggar-pipe.  In  sinking,  a  vast  quantity  of  air 
enters  with  the  water,  at  every  stroke  of  the  engine ;  and  therefore  the  lift- 
ing stroke  should  be  very  slow,  and  a  momentary  stop  should  take  place 
before  the  returning  stroke,  to  suffer  all  the  air  to  escape.  As  the  working 
barrels  are  generally  9  or  10  feet  long,  and  the  full  stroke  of  the  engine 
firom  7  to  8  feet,  when  at  r^ular  work,  it  is  customary  to  diminish  the 
length  of  stroke,  in  sinking,  to  about  6  feet ;  because,  while  the  pumps 
are  constantly  getting  lower,  the  bucket  in  the  working  barrel  has  its 
working  range  progressively  higher. 

The  usual  length  for  a  set  of  pumps,  is  from  25  to  SO  fothoms.  When- 
ever this  depth  is  arrived  at  by  the  first  set,  preparations  are  made  for 
fixing  firmly  the  upper  pit-cistern,  into  which  the  upper  set  of  pumps  is  to 
be  placed,  and  the  water  of  the  second  set  ui  to  be  thrown.  If  a  strong  bed  of  sand- 
stone occurs,  a  scarcement  of  it  is  left  projecting  about  3  feet  into  the  shaft,  which  is 
formed  in  the  course  of  sinking  into  a  strong  chin  or  bracket,  to  sustain  that  part  q( 
the  cistern  in  which  the  superior  set  of  pumps  standSi  A  few  feet  beneath  this  icarcQ- 
metit  the  shaft  resumes  its  usual  shape. 
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But  althotigh  horn.  SO  to  30  fathoms  he  tlie  oommoa  length  of  a  pump-lift,  it 
times  becomes  neceisary  to  m^ke  it  much  longer,  when  na  p!ace  v&n  be  found  in  tho 
1036  shafl  fu>r  lodging  a  cistern,  on  account  of  the  iuhblng.  Hence  a  pump- lift 
has  bc^n  occasionally  extruded  to  TO  f:ithoms  i  which  regutrea  e^tmordinarj 
strength  of  materiala.  The  be^t  plan  for  collaring  tlie  pumps  m  the  pit,  and 
keeping  them  steady  in  a  perpend icrular  linei  is  to  fix  a  strong  biJnton  of  timWr 
under  the  joints  of  each  pipe ;  and  to  attach  the  pipes  firmly  to  these  buntona 
by  at)  iron  collar,  with  screirs  and  nuts,  a>  represented  in  jfiff^  108G* 
The  water  ohLaiucd  in  sinking  through  the  Auccesstve  strata  is,  in  ordjnai-y  cases, 
condwrted  down  the  walls  of  the  shalY  ■  and  if  the  strata  are  compact,  a  spiral  groove  is 
cut  down  the  sides  of  the  shaft,  and  when  it  can  hold  no  more,  the  neater  U  drawn  off  in 
a  ^out  to  the  nearest  pump*cistem  ;  or  a  perpendicular  groove  is  cut  in  the  side  of  the 
shaft,  and  a  square  box -pipe  either  sunt  in  it,  flush  with  the  sides  of  the  pit,  or  it  is 
covered  with  deal  boards  well  fitted  over  the  cavity.  Similar  spiral  rings  are  formed 
m  succession  downwards,  which  eoUect  the  trickling  streams,  and  conduct  tbcm  into  the 
nearest  cistern  i  or  rings,  made  of  wood  or  cast  iron,  are  ictserted  Hush  with  the  sides  of 
the  pipe ;  and  the  water  is  led  from  one  ring  to  another,  through  perpendicular  pipes, 
tintU  the  undermost  ring  is  full,  when  it  delivers  it«  water  into  the  nearest  pump^ 
cLstern*  Keeping  the  shaft  dry  is  very  In^portant  to  the  comfo^  of  the  miners,  and 
the  durability  of  the  work. 

When  an  engine  shafl  happens  to  pa^  through  a  great  many  beds  of  coal,  a  gallery 
a  few  yards  long  is  driven  into  each  ooal-seatn,  and  a  bore  then  put  down  from  one 
con  J  to  another,  so  that  the  water  of  each  may  pass  down  through  these  bores  to  the 
pump-cisterns* 

While  a  deep  pit  is  sinking,  a  register  is  kept  of  oxry  part  of  the  excavations,  and 
each  feeder  of  water  is  measured  daily,  to  ascertain  its  rate  of  discharge,  and  whether  it 
increases  or  abates*  The  mode  of  measurement,  is  by  noting  the  time^  with  a  seconds 
watch,  in  wliicli  a  cistern  of  40  or  50  gallons  gets  Glled.  There  are  three  modes  of 
keeping  baek  or  stopping  up  these  feeders;  by  plank  tubbing;  iron  tubbing;,  and  by 
oak  criba*     LetjJ^.1097»  represent  the  sinking  of  a  shaft  through  a  variety  of  strata, 

having  a  top  cover  of  sand,  wjth  much  water 
resting  on  the  rock  summit-  Each  plane  of  the 
eoal-measure  rises  in  a  certain  direetiou  till  it 
meets  the  alluvial  cover»  Hence,  the  pressure  of 
the  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  tubbing  that  rests 
on  the  summit  of  the  roeitt  is  as  the  depth  of 
water  in  the  superfieial  alluvium  ;  and  if  a  stratum 
a  affords  a  great  body  of  water,  while  the  superjacent  j^tratum  b,@nd  the  subjacent  c,  ara 
impervious  to  water  ;  if  the  porous  bed  a  l>e  12  feet  thick,  while  no  water  occurs  in  thd 
ttrata  passed  through  &om  the  rock  head,  until  thst  deptli  (supposed  to  be  50  fathoms 
from  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  cover) ;  in  this  ease,  the  tubbing  or  cribbing  must 
Eustdn  the  sum  of  the  two  water  pressutes,  or  G2  ^thorns ;  since  the  stratum  a  meets  the 
aJluvtal  cover  at  d,  the  fountain  head  of  all  the  water  that  oecurs  in  sinkinf^^^  Thus  we 
pereeive,  that  though  no  water-feederof  any  magnitude  should  present  itself  till  the  shaft 
had  been  sunk  100  ^thoms;  if  this  water  required  to  be  stopped  up  or  tubbed  off  through 
the  breadth  of  a  stratum  only  S  feet  thick,  the  tubbing  Jloo>dgate  would  need  to  have  % 
strength  to  resist  100  fathoms  of  water- pressure.  For  though  the  water  at  first  ooies 
merely  in  diJseontinuous  particles  through  the  open  pores  of  the  sjurds  and  sandstones, 
jet  it  soon  fills  them  up,  like  a  myriad  of  tubes,  which  transfer  to  the  bottom  tlie  total 
weight  of  the  hydro^tic  column  of  100  fathoms ;  and  experience  shows,  as  we  have 
lUreAdy  stated,  that  whatever  water  occurs  in  coal-pits  or  in  mines,  generally  speaking, 
proceeds  from  the  suifacc  of  the  ground.  Hence,  if  the  cover  be  an  impervious  bed  of 
clay,  very  little  wdter  wiU  be  met  with  among  the  strata^  in  comparison  of  what  would 
be  ^und  under  sand. 

Wben  several  fathoms  of  the  strata  must  be  tubbed,  in  order  to  stop  up  the  water- 
ftow,  the  shaft  must  be  widened  regularly  to  admit  the  kind  of  tubbing  thst  is  to  be 
inserted  ^  the  greatest  width  being  needed  for  plan Ic -tubbing,  and  the  least  for  iron- 
tubbing.  J'lp^.  1 08 S«  represents  a  shafV  excavated  for  pUiik- tubbing,  where  ct,  a,  a  are  tJio 
1088  impervious  strata,  byb  the  porom  bedsi  water'- logged, and  c,c  the  bottom 

of  the  excavation  I  made  level  and  perfeetiy  smooth  wkh  mason- ebiselsi 
The  same  precautions  etre  taken  in  working  ofiT  the  upper  part  of  the 
excavation  if,  tL  In  this  operation,  three  kinds  of  cribs  are  employed  ; 
called  wedging,  spiking,  and  main  cribs.  Besides  the  stout  plank  for 
makitig  tlie  tub,  a  quantity  of  well-seai^oncd  and  clean  reeded  dual  is 
rei^uircd  for  forming  the  joints  ;  called  sheeting  deal  by  the  workmen. 
This  sliecting  deal  is  always  applied  in  pieces  laid  endwise,  with  the  end  of  the  fibres 
towards  the  are*  of  tb«  pit     Ekaca  much  of  the  security  from  watei^  depends  on  tb# 
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tigfatncM  of  the  tob  at  its  Joiating  with  the  roek«  wetenH  pUna  hare  been  oontrivcd  to 

c&ct  thia  object ;  the  inost  approved  being  represented  in  Jig,  1089.    To  nuike  room 

1069  for  the  lower  wedging  erib,  the  recces  is  ezcavatod  a  few  inches  wider,  as 

fp;i  at  c ;  and  from  6  to  e,  sheeting  deals  are  laid  all  round  the  eirele»  or  a  thin  stra- 
turn  of  oakum  is  introduced.     On  this  the  wedging  crib  d  is  applied,  and  neatly 
!U  jointed  in  the  radius-line  of  the  pit,  each  segment  being  drawn  exactly  to  the 
^j^  circle :  and  at  each  of  its  segments  sheeting  deal  is  inserted.     This  wedging 
crib  must  be  10  inches  in  the  bed,  and  6  inches  deep.     The  vacuity  e,  at  the 
■4  back  of  the  crib,  about  2  and  a  half  inches  wide,  is  filled  with  pieces  of  dry 
clean  reeded  deal,  inserted  endwise ;  which  is  regularly  wedged  with  one  set  of 
^  wedges  all  round,  and  then  with  a  second  and  a  tUid  set  of  wedges,  in  the  t 


^^  regular  style,  to  keep  the  crib  in  a  truly  circular  posture.  By  this  process^ 
well  executed,  no  water  can  pass  downwaids  by  the  back  of  the  crib.  The  nezi 
1^  operation  is  to  fix  spiking  cribs/,  to  the  rock,  about  10  or  18  feet  from  the  lower 
^'  crib,  according  to  the  length  of  the  planks  to  be  used  for  the  tubs.  They  must 
be  set  fair  to  the  sweep  of  the  shaft,  as  on  them  its  true  circular  figure  depends. 
The  tubbing  deals  it,  must  now  be  fixed.  They  are  S  inches  thick,  6  broad,  and  planed 
on  all  sides,  with  the  joints  accurately  worked  to  the  proper  bevel  for  the  cirole  of  the 
pit.  The  main  cribs  ^,  .<r,  are  then  to  be  placed  as  counterforts,  for  the  support  and 
strength  of  the  tubbing.  The  upper  ends  of  the  first  set  of  tub-planks  being  cut  square 
and  level  all  round,  the  second  spiking  crib  i,  is  fixed,  and  another  set  of  tubbing  deals 
put  round  like  the  former,  having  sheeting  deal  inserted  betwixt  the  ends  of  the  two 
sets  at  /     When  this  is  wedged,  the  cribs  A,  A,  are  placed. 

Oak  cribbing  is  made  with  pieces  of  the  best  oak,  from  3  to  4  feet  long^  10  inches  in 
the  bed,  and  7  or  8  inches  deep. 

The  third  mode  of  tubbing,  by  means  of  iron  cylinders  cast  in  segments,  is  likely 
henceforth  to  supersede  the  wooden  tubbing,  from  the  great  reduction  in  the  price  of 
iron,  and  its  superior  strength  and  durability.  Each  segment  is  adjusted  piece  to  piece 
in^  the  circular  recess  of  the  pit  cut  out  fi>r  their  reception.  The  fiange  for  the  wedging 
joint  is  best  turned  inwards.  In  late  improvements  of  this  plan,  executed  by  Mr. 
Buddie^  whero  the  pressure  amounted  to  several  hundred  feet,  the  segments  were  6 
feet  long,  S  feet  broad,  and  an  inch  thick,  counterforted  with  ribs  or  ndsed  work  on 
the  back ;  the  lip  of  the  flange  was  strong,  and  supported  by  bracketSp  These  segments 
of  the  iron  cylinder  are  set  true  to  the  radius  of  the  pit ;  and  every  borizonud  and 
perpendicular  joint  is  made  tight  with  a  layer  of  sheeting  deaL  A  wedging  crib  is 
fixed  at  the  bottom,  and  the  segments  are  built  up  regularly  with  joints  like  ashler- 
work.  This  kind  of  tubbing  can  be  carried  to  any  height,  till  the  water  finds  an  outlet 
at  the  surfiwe,  or  till  strata  containing  water  can  be  tubbed  off*,  as  by  the  modes  of 
tubbing  already  described.  A  shaft  finished  in  this  manner  presents  a  smooth  lining* 
wall  of  iron,  the  flanges  being  turned  towards  the  outside  of  the  cylinders.  In  this  iron 
tubbing,  no  screw  bolts  are  needed  for  joining  the  segments  together ;  as  they  are 
packed  hard  within  the  pit,  like  the  staves  of  a  cask.  There  is  a  shaft  iu  the 
Newcastle  district,  where  70  fothoms  have  been  executed  in  this  way,  under  tha 
direction  of  Mr.  Buddie. 

When  a  porous  thin  bed  or  parting  betwixt  two  impervious  strata,  gives  out  much 
water,  or  when  the  fissures  of  the  strata,  called  cutters,  are  very  leaky,  the  water  can  be 
1090  completely  stopped  up  by  the  improved  process  of  wedging.  The  fissure  ia 
cut  open  with  chisels,  to  a  width  of  two,  and  a  depth  of  seven  inches,  as  re- 
presented in  Jiff,  1090.  The  lips  being  rounded  off  about  an  inch  and  a  half, 
pieces  of  clean  deal  are  then  driven  in,  whose  face  projecU  no  further  tlian  the 
contour  of  the  lips ;  when  the  whole  is  firmly  wedged,  till  the  water  is  en- 
tirely stopped.  By  sloping  back  the  edges  of  the  fissures,  and  wedging  back  from  the 
fiioe  of  the  stone,  it  is  not  liable  to  burst  or  crack  off  in  the  operation,  as  took  place 
in  the  old  way,  of  driving  in  the  wedge  directly. 

fentiloHon  of  Engine  1^.— In  ordinary  cases,  while  the  sinking  of  the  shaft  is  going 
on,  the  brattice  wails  produce  a  ciroulation,  in  consequence  of  the  air  being  slightly 
.      lighter  in  one  compartment  than  in  another.     If  this  docs  not  occur,  the 
1091    '    F  oireulation  of  air  must  be  produced  by  artificial  means.     The  most  ap- 
proved contrivance  is,  to  cover  the  engine  compartment  of  the  shaft  with 
deals,  leaving  apertures  for  the  pump-spears  and  tackling  to  pass  through, 
with  hatch-doors  for  the  men,  and  to  carry  a  brick  flue  at  least  S  feet 
square,  in  a  horiaontal  direction,  from  the  mouth  of  that  compartment 
to  an  adjoining  high  chimney  connected  with  a  furnace,  as  represented 
lil  •^^*    ^^^'  ^^^^  double  doors,  for  the  firenuin  to  supply  fuel  by  $  6,  the 
'  ~lll  ™^u^  ^ ^®  horisontal  flue ;  e,  the  furnace ;  d,  the  ash-pit ;  e,  the  fur- 
niHilPl  ''*^>  />  ^®  upright  chimney  for  draught,  from  50  to  100  feet  higln 
wrff  I  from  8  to  10  fieet  square  at  bottom^  and  Uperiog  upwards  to  3  or  4  feet 
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square  Inside.  Such  e  furnaee  and  chimney  are  also  needed  tor  Tentihiting  the  eoalr 
mine  through  all  its  underground  workings.  When  a  great  quantity  of  gas  issues 
from  one  place  in  a  pit,  it  i»  proper  to  carry  it  up  in  a  square  wooden  pipe,  which 
terminating  at  some  distance  above  the  sur&oe  in  a  helmet-shaped  funnel,  fitted  to 
turn  like  a  vane,  may  cause  considerable  ventilation  of  itself;  or  the  top  of  such  a 
pipe  may  be  connected  with  a  small  fireplace^  which  will  cause  a  rapid  current  up 
through  it,  from  the  pit  The  stones  and  rubbish  produced  in  sinking,  are  drawn  up 
with  horse>gins,  when  the  pit  is  not  deep ;  but  in  all  shafts  of  considerable  depth,  a 
steam  engine  is  used,  and  the  workmen  have  now  more  confidence  in  them,  as  to 
personal  safety,  than  in  machines  impelled  by  horses. 

The  great  collieries  of  Newcastle  are  frequently  worked  by  means  of  one  shaft  divid- 
ed into  compartments,  which  serves  as  an  engine-pit,  and  coal-pits,  and  by  these  the 
whole  ventilation  \m  carried  on  to  an  extent  and  through  ramifications  altogether  asto- 
nishing. This  system  has  been  adopted  on  account  of  the  vast  expense  of  a  large  shaf^ 
often  amounting  to  €0,OO0L  or  80,0002.,  including  the  nuchinery.  The  British 
collieries,  however,  are  in  general  worked  by  means  of  an  engine-pit,  and  a  series  of 
other  pits,  sunk  at  proper  distances  for  the  wants  of  the  colliery. 

WORKIXa   OF   COAL. 

A  stratum,  bed,  or  seam  of  coal,  is  not  a  solid  mass,  of  uniform  texture,  nor  al- 
ways of  homogeneous  quality  in  burning.  It  is  often  divided  and  intersected,  with  its 
concomitant  strata,  by  what  are  named  partings,  backs,  cutters,  reeds,  or  ends.  Besides 
the  chief  partings  at  the  roof  and  pavement  of  the  coal  seam,  there  are  subordinate  lines 
of  parting  in  the  coal  mass,  paraUel  to  these  of  variable  dimensions.  These  divisions 
are  delineated  in  /y.l092.,  where  a,  a,  c,  d,  a  r  o  d,  represent  a  portion  of  a  bed  of 

coal,  the  parallelogram  a  a  d  c  the  parting  at  the 
roof,  and  x  r  o  the  parting  at  the  pavement ;  ab,be, 
d  e,  and  e/,  are  the  subordinate  or  intermediiate  part- 
ings ;  ^  A,  t  ib,  /  m,  the  backs  i  op^  p  q,  r  9,  9  t^  nv^ 
and  V  w,  the  cutters.  It  is  thus  manifest  that  a  bed 
I  of  coal,  according  to  the  number  of  these  natural  divi- 
j  sions,  is  subdivided  into  solid  figures  of  various  dimen- 
~%  sions,  and  of  a  cubical  or  rfaomboidal  shape. 
When  the  engine-pit  is  sunk,  and  the  lodgement  formed,  a  mine  is  then  run  in  the 
coal  to  the  rise  of  the  field,  or  a  cropping  firom  the  engine-pit  to  the  second  pit.  This 
mine  may  be  6  or  8  feet  wide,  and  carri«l  either  in  a  line  directly  to  the  pit  bottom,  or 
at  right  angles  to  the  backs  or  web  of  the  coal,  until  it  is  on  a  line  with  the  pit,  where 
a  mine  is  set  off,  upon  one  side,  to  the  pit  bottom.  This  mine  or  gallery  is  carried  aa 
nearly  parallel  to  the  backs  as  possible,  till^  the  pit  is  gained.     JFT^.109S.  represents  this 

1093 mining  operation,     a  is  the  engine-pit.     a,  the  second  or 

bye-pit.  a  c,  the  gallery  driven  at  right  angles  to  the  backs. 
^^  c  a,  the  gallery  set  off  to  the  left  hand,  paimllel  to  the  backsk 
The  next  step  is  to  drive  the  drip-head  or  nuun-levels  from 
the  engine-pit  bottom,  or  firom  the  dip-hand  of  the  backset 
immediately  contiguous  to  the  engine-pit  bottom.  In  this 
business,  the  best  colliers  are  always  employed,  as  the  object 
is  to  drive  the  gallery  in  a  truly  level  direction,  independently  of  all  sinkings  or  risings 
of  the  pavement.  For  coal  seams  of  ordinary  thickness,  this  gallery  is  usually  not  more 
than  6  feet  wide ;  observing  to  have  on  the  dip  side  of  the  gillery  a  small  quantity  of 
water,  like  that  of  a  gutter,  so  that  it  shall  alwap  be  about  4  or  6  inches  deep  at  the 
forehead  upon  the  dip-walL  When  the  level  is  driven  correctly,  vrith  the  proper  depth 
of  water,  it  is  said  to  have  dead  water  at  the  forehead.  In  this  operation,  therefi>re,  the 
miner  pays  no  regard  to  the  backs  or  cutters  of  the  coal ;  but  is  guided  in  his  line  of 
direction  entirely  by  the  water-level,  which  he  must  attend  to  solely,  without  regard  to 
alips  or  dislocations  of  the  strata  throwing  the  coal  up  or  down.  In  the  last  figure,  the 
coal-field  is  a  portion  of  a  basin ;  so  that  if  the  shape  be  uniform  and  unbroken,  and  if 
any  point  be  assumed  a  dipping  from  the  crop,  as  d,  the  level  lines  from  that  point  will 
be  parallel  to  the  line  of  crop,  as  d  a,  n  r,  and  the  levels  from  any  point  whatever  a-dip- 
ping,  will  be  also  parallel  to  these ;  and  hence,  were  the  coal-field  an  entire  elliptiad 
basin,  the  dip-head  levels  carried  from  any  point  would  be  elliptical,  and  parallel  to  the 
crop.     I^  as  b  more  commonly  the  case,  the  coal-field  be  mcvely  a  portion  of  a  basin, 

1094     g formed  by  a  slip  of  the  strata,  as  represented  in  ^.1094.^ 

,  a,  is  the  crop,  and  a  a,  a  slip  of  great  magnitude, 
another  coal-field  on  the  side  c,  then  the  crop  not 
L  only  meets  the  alluvial  cover,  but  is  cut  off  by  the  slip  at  a 
and  at  a.  Should  an^  point,  therefore,  be  assigned  for  an  engine-pit,  the  levels  from 
it  will  proceed  in  a  hne  panllel  to  the  crop,  as  d  d^  d  e,  and  the  i«rel  on  both  sides  of 


1094  ''^  formed  by  i 

^,^^'^^^Jf^lZ^^'^\       where  a,  a,  < 

5^^^      i'  ^^^0>s^  forming  anc 

^  2  A  only  meets  i 
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the  engine-pit  will  be  who  out  off  by  the  dip  a  b.  In  this  figure,  the  part  inoluded  b»> 
tween  the  two  eurre  lines,  is  the  breadth  or  breaat  of  eoel-field  won  by  the  engine-pit 
D  ;  whet  is  not  included,  is  termed  the  under-dip  eoel,  and  ean  be  worked  only  by  one 
or  more  new  winnings  towards  the  dip,  according  to  dieumstances. 

In  British  practice,  there  are  four  different  systems  of  working  coal-mines :  » 
1.  Working  with  pillars  and  rooms,  styled  poet  and  stall,  where  the  pillars  left,  bear 
such  proportion  to  the  coal  excaTated,  as  is  just  adequate  to  the  support  of  the  incum- 
bent strata. 

9.  Working  with  post  and  stall,  where  the  pillars  are  left  of  an  extra  siae,  and 
stronger  than  may  be  requisite  for  bearing  the  superior  strata,  with  the  intention  of  re* 
moving  a  considerable  portion  of  each  massiTO  pillar,  whenever  the  regular  working  of 
post  and  stall  has  been  finished  in  the  colliery. 

3.  Working  with  post  and  stall,  or  with  comparatively  narrow  rooms  or  boards; 
whereby  an  uncommonly  large  proportion  of  coal  is  left,  with  the  view  of  working  back 
towards  the  pits; whenever  the  colliery  is  worked  in  this  manner  to  the  extent  of  the  coal- 
field, and  then  taking  away  every  pillar  completdy,  if  possible,  and  allowing  the  whole 
superincumbent  strata  to  crush  down,  and  follow  tiie  miners  in  their  retreat 

4.  Working  the  long  way,  being  the  Shropshire  method ;  which  leaves  no  pillars,  but 
takes  out  all  the  coal  progressively  as  the  workings  advance.  On  this  plan,  the  incun^ 
bent  strata  crush  down,  creeping  very  close  to  the  heads  of  the  miners. 

Hie  poet  and  stall  system  is  practised  with  coals  of  every  thickness.  The  Shropshire 
method  is  adopted  generally  with  thin  coals ;  for  when  the  thickness  exceeds  6  or  7 
foet,  this  mode  has  been  found  impracticable. 

The  following  conaiderations  must  be  had  in  view  in  establishing  a  coal-mine :  — 

1.  The  lowest  coal  of  the  wmning  should  be  worked  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to 
injure  the  working  or  the  value  of  the  upper  coals  of  the  field;  but  if  this  cannot  be 
done,  the  upper  coals  sliould  be  worked  in  the  first  place. 

2.  The  oofds  must  be  examined  as  to  texture,  hardness,  softness,  the  number  and 
openness  of  the  backs  and  cutters. 

3.  The  nature  of  the  pavement  of  the  coal  seam,  particularly  as  to  hardness  and  soft- 
ness ;  and  if  soft,  to  what  depth  it  may  be  so. 

4.  The  nature  of  the  roof  of  the  coal-seam,  whether  compact,  firm,  and  strong ;  or 
weak  and  liable  to  fidl ;  as  also  the  nature  of  the  superincumbent  strata. 

5.  The  nature  of  the  alluvial  cover  of  the  ground,  as  to  water,  quicksands,  &c. 

6.  The  situation  of  rivers,  lakes,  or  marshes,  particularly  if  any  be  near  the  outcrop 
of  the  coal  strata. 

7.  The  situation  of  towns,  villages,  and  mansion-houses,  upon  a  coal-field,  as  to  the 
chance  of  their  being  injured  by  any  particular  mode  of  mining  the  coal. 

Mr.  Bald  gives  the  following  general  rules  for  determining  the  best  mode  of  workp> 
ing  coal :  — 

*<  1.  If  the  coal,  pavement,  and  roof  are  of  ordinary  hardness,  the  pillars  and  rooms 
may  be  proportioned  to  each  other,  corresponding  to  the  deptli  of  the  superincumbent 
strata,  providing  all  the  coal  proposed  to  be  wrought  is  taken  away  by  the  first  working, 
as  in  the  first  system ;  but  if  the  pillars  are  to  be  winged  afterwards,  they  must  be  left 
of  an  extra  strength,  as  in  the  second  system. 

**  2.  If  the  pavement  is  wah,  and  the  coal  and  roof  strong,  pillars  of  an  extra  sise  must 
be  left,  to  prevent  the  pillars  sinking  into  the  pavement,  and  producing  a  creep. 

**  3.  If  the  coal  is  very  soft,  or  has  numerous  open  backs  and  cutters,  the  pUlars  must 
be  left  of  an  extra  sise,  otherwise  the  pressure  of  the  superincumbent  strata  will  make 
the  pillars  fly  or  break  off  at  the  backs  and  cutters,  the  result  of  which  would  be  a  total 
destruction  of  the  pillars,  termed  a  crush  or  sit,  in  which  the  roof  sinks  to  the  pave- 
ment, and  closei  up  the  work. 

<*  4.  If  the  roof  is  very  bad,  and  of  a  soft  texture,  pillars  of  an  extra  sise  are  required, 
and  the  rooms  or  boards  comparatively  very  narrow. 

**  In  short,  keeping  in  view  all  the  circumstances,  it  may  be  stated  generally,  that 
when  the  coal,  pavement,  and  roof  are  good,  any  of  the  systems  before  mentioned  may 
be  pursued  in  the  working ;  but  if  they  are  sdEfc,  the  plan  is  to  work  with  rooms  of  a 
moderate  width,  and  with  pillars  of  great  extra  strengdi,  by  which  the  greater  part  of 
the  coal  may  be  got  out  at  the  last  of  the  work,  when  the  miners  retreat  to  the  pit  bot- 
tom, and  there  finish  the  workings  of  a  pit." 

laHM — sisSi       ^*^'  ^^^  represents  the  effects  of  pillars  sinking  into  the  pave- 

1095^Hy&^B  ment,  and  producing  a  creep;  and  >S^.  1096. exhibits  large  pillars 

S^P'l^B  and  a  room,  with  the  roof  stratum  bending  down  before  it  fells  at 

j^^— -;_^^  a.  Thus  the  roads  will  be  shut  up,  the  air-courses  destroyed,  and  the 

1096^g||.^  I^IB  whole  economy  of  the  mining  operations  deranged. 

»™      BBL      The  proportion  of  ooal  worked  out,  to  that  left  in  the  pillars, 
when  all  the  ooal  intended  to  be  removed  is  taken  out  at  the  first  working,  varies  firom 
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four.fifths  to  two.thirds ;  but  as  the  Iocs  of  even  one^third  of  the  whole  areft  of  ooel  ig  fiir 
too  much,  the  better  mode  of  working  suggested  in  the  third  system  ought  to  be 
adopted. 
The  proportion  of  a  winning  to  be  worked  maybe  thus  calculated.  Let /^.  1097,  be  a 
1097  small  portion  Si  the  pillars,  rooms,  and  thirlings  formed  in  a  coal-field  i 

a,  a,  are  two  rooms ;  b,  the  pillars ;  e,  the  thirlings  (or  area  worked  out). 
Suppose  the  rooms  to  be  12  feet  wide,  the  thirlings  to  be  the  same,  and 
i^  the  pillars  12  feet  on  each  side ;  adding  the  fiioe  of  the  pillar  to  the  width 
of  the  room,  the  sum  is  24 ;  and  also  the  end  of  the  pillar  to  the  width 
of  the  thirling,  the  sum  is  likewise  24:  then  24x24  a  576;  and  the 
'  area  of  the  pUlar  b  12  x  12fB  144 ;  and  as  576  divided  by  144,  gives  4 
for  a  quotient,  the  result  is,  that  one  fourth  of  the  coal  is  left  in  pillars,  and  three 
fourtlis  extracted.  Let  d,  e,/,  g,  be  one  winning,  and  g,  e,  k,  A,  another.  By  inspect- 
ing the  figure,  we  perceive  the  workings  of  a  coal-field  are  resolved  into  quadrangular 
areas,  having  a  pillar  situated  in  one  of  the  angles. 

In  forming  the  pillars  and  carrying  forwards  the  boards  with  regularity,  especially 
where  the  backs  and  cutters  are  very  distinct  and  numerous,  it  u  of  importance  to  work 
the  rooms  at  right  angles  to  the  backs,  and  the  thirlings  in  the  direction  of  the  cutters^ 
however  oblique  these  may  be  to  the  backs,  as  the  rooms  are  by  this  means  conducted 
with  the  greatest  regularity  with  regard  to  each  other,  kept  equidistant,  and  the  pillars 
1098  are  strongest  under  a  given  area.     At  the  same  time,  however,  it  seldom 

happens  that  a  back  or  cutter  oocurs  exactly  at  the  place  where  a  pillar 
is  formed ;  but  this  is  of  no  consequence,  as  the  shearing  or  cutting 
made  by  the  miner  ought  to  be  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  backs  and  cut- 
ters. It  frequently  happens  that  the  dip-head  level  intersects  the  cut- 
ters in  its  progress  at  a  very  oblique  angle.  In  this  case,  when  rooms 
and  pillars  are  set  off,  the  fiioe  of  the  pillar  and  width  of  the  room 
!  must  be  measured  off  an  extra  breadth  in  proportion  to  the  obliquity, 
^^v;  as  in  Jiff.  1098  By  neglect  of  this  rule,  much  confusion  and  irr^^ar 
work  is  often  produced.  It  is,  moreover,  proper  to  make  the  first  set  of  pillars  next 
the  dip-head  level  much  stronger,  even  where  there  is  no  obliquity,  in  order  to  protect 
that  level  from  being  injured  by  any  accidental  crush  of  the  strata. 

We  shall  now  explain  the  different  systems  of  working :  one  of  the  simplest  of  which 
is  shown  in  Jig.  1099;  where  a  represents  the  engine-pit,  b  the  bye-pit,  c  d  the  dip-head 
i099  S  levels,  always  carried  in  advance  of  the  rooms, 

"  and  x  the  rise  or  crop  gallery,  also  carried  in  ad- 

vance. These  galleries  not  only  open  out  the 
work  for  the  miners  in  the  coal-bed,  but,  being 
in  advance,  afibrd  sufficient  time  for  any  requisite 
operation,  should  the  mines  be  obstructed  by 
dikes  or  hitches.  In  the  example  before  us,  the 
rooms  or  boards  are  worked  from  the  dip  to  the 
crop;  the  leading  rooms,  or  those  most  in  ad- 
vance, are  on  each  side  of  the  crop  gallery  x ;  all 
the  other  rooms  follow  in  succession,  as  sliown 
in  the  figure ;  consequently,  as  the  rooms  ad- 
vance to  the  crop,  additional  rooms  are  begun 
at  the  dip-head  level,  towards  c  and  n.  Should  the  coal  work  better  in  a  level-course 
direction,  then  the  level  rooms  are  next  the  dip-head  level,  and  the  other  rooms  follow 
in  succession.  Hence  the  rooms  are  carried  a  cropping  in  the  one  case,  till  the  coal  is 
cropped  out,  or  is  no  longer  workable  $  and  in  the  other,  they  are  extended  as  fiur  as  the 
extremity  of  the  dip-head  level,  which  is  finally  cut  off,  either  by  a  dike  or  slip,  or  by 
tlie  boundary  of  the  coal-field. 

Wlien  the  winnings  are  so  very  deep  as  firom  100  to  200  fothoms,  the  first  workings 
are  carried  forward  with  rooms,  pillars,  and  thirlings,  but  under  a  different  arrangement, 
on  account  of  the  great  deptli  of  the  superincumbent  strata,  the  enormous  expense 
incident  to  sinking  a  pit,  and  the  order  and  severity  of  discipline  indispensable  to  the  due 
ventilation  of  the  mines,  the  preservation  of  the  workmen,  and. the  prosperity  of  tl)e 
whole  establishment.  To  the  celebrated  Mr.  Buddie  the  British  nation  is  under  the 
greatest  obligations  for  devising  a  new  system  of  working  coal-mines,  whereby  nearly 
one-third  of  the  coals  has  been  rescued  from  waste  and  permanent  destruction. .  This 
system  is  named  panel  work ;  because,  instead  of  carrying  on  the  coal-field  winning  in 
one  extended  area  of  rooms  and  pillars,  it  is  divided  into  quadrangular  panels,  each  panel 
containing  an  area  of  from  8  to  12  acres;  and  round  each  panel  is  left  at  first  a  solid 
wall  of  coal  from  40  to  50  yards  thick.  Through  the  panel  walls  roads  and  air-cooma 
are  driven,  in  order  to  work  the  coal  contained  within  these  walls.  Thus  all  the  panels 
are  connected  together  with  the  shaft,  as  to  roads  and  yentilation.     Each  district  or 
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panel  hm  m  pcrtieular  lume;  so  that  mnj  circumstance  relative  to  the  detaib  of  the 
colliery*  casualtiet  as  to  falls  and  crushes,  Tentilation,  and  the  safety  of  the  workmen, 
can  be  referred  to  a  specific  place. 

^^.1100.  represents  a  part  of  a  colliery  laid  out  in  four  panels,  according  to  the 
improved  method.     To  render  it  as  distinct  as  possible,  the  line  of  the  boards  is  at  right 


angles  with  the  dip-head  level,  or  level  course  of  the  coaL  a  is  the  engine^shaft,  divided 
into  three  compartments,  an  engine-pit  and  two  coal-pits,  like  Jig,  1082.  One  of  the 
coal-pits  is  the  down-cust,  by  which  the  atmospheric  air  is  drawn  down  to  ventilate  the 
works ;  the  other  coal-pit  is  the  up-cast  shaft,  at  whose  bottom  the  furnace  for  rarefying 
the  air  is  placed,  b  c,  is  the  dip-head  level ;  a  e,  the  rise  or  crop  gallery ;  x,  k,  the  panel 
walls ;  F,  o,  are  two  panels  completed  as  to  the  first  work ;  d,  is  a  panel,  with  the 
rooms  0,0,0,  in  regular  progress  to  the  rise;  h«  is  a  panel  fully  worked  out,  whence 
nearly  all  the  coal  has  been  extracted ;  the  loss  amounting  in  general  to  no  more  than  a 
tenth,  instead  of  a  third,  or  even  a  hal^  by  the  old  method.  By  this  plan  of  Mr.  Buddie's^ 
also,  the  pillars  of  a  panel  may  be  worked  out  at  any  time  most  suitable  for  the 
economy  of  the  mining  operation  ;  whereas  formerly,  though  the  site  of  the  pillars  and 
general  arrangement  of  the  mine  were  made  with  the  view  of  taking  out  ultimately  a 
great  proportion  of  the  pillars,  yet  it  frequently  happened  that,  before  the  workings  were 
pushed  to  the  proposed  extent,  some  part  of  the  mine  gave  way,  and  produced  a 
crush ;  but  the  most  common  misfortune  was  the  pillars  sinking  into  the  pavement,  and 
deranging  the  whole  economy  of  the  field.  Indeed  the  crush  or  creep  often  overran  tlie 
whole  of  the  pillars,  and  was  resisted  only  by  the  entire  body  of  coal  at  the  wall  faces ;  so 
that  the  ventilation  was  entirely  destroyed,  the  roads  leading  from  the  wall  faces  to  the 
pit-bottom  shut  up  and  rendered  useless,  and  the  recovery  of  the  colliery  by  means  of 
new  air-courses,  new  roads,  and  by  opening  up  the  wall  faces  or  rooms,  was  attended 
with  prodigious  expense  and  danger.  Even  when  the  pillars  stood  well,  the  old  method 
was  attended  with  other  very  great  inconveniences.  If  water  broke  out  in  any  particular 
spot  of  the  colliery,  it  was  quite  impossible  to  arrest  its  progress  to  the  engine-pit;  and 
if  the  ventilation  was  thereby  obstructed,  no  idea  could  be  formed  where  the  cause  might 
be  found,  there  being  instances  of  no  less  than  30  miles  of  air-courses  in  one  colliery. 
And  if  from  obstructed  ventilation  an  explosion  of  the  fire-damp  occurred  while  many- 
workmen  were  occupied  along  the  extended  wall  faces,  it  was  not  possible  to  determine 
where  the  disaster  had  taken  place ;  nor  could  the  viewers  and  managers  know  where  to 
bring  relief  to  the  forlorn  and  mutilated  survivors. 

In  Mr.  Buddie's  system  all  these  evils  are  guarded  against,  as  far  as  human  science 
and  foresight  can  go.  He  makes  the  pillars  very  large,  and  the  rooms  or  boards  narrow ; 
the  pillars  being  in  general  12  yards  broad,  and  24  yards  long;  the  boards  4  yards 
wide,  and  the  walls  or  thirlings  cut  through  the  pillars  from  one  board  to  another,  only 
5  feet  wide,  for  the  purpose  of  ventilation.  In  the  figure,  the  rooms  are  represented  as 
proceeding  from  the  dip  to  the  crop,  and  the  panel  walls  act  as  barriers  thrown  round 
the  area  of  the  panel,  to  prevent  the  weight  of  the  superincumbent  strata  from  over- 
running the  adjoining  panels.  Again,  when  the  pillars  of  a  panel  are  to  be  worked,  one 
range  of  pillars,  as  at  i  (in  h),  is  first  attacked ;  and  as  the  workmen  cut  away  the  furthest 
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pillars,  columns  of  prop-wood  are  erected  betwixt  the  paTement  and  the  roof,  within  a 
few  fbet  of  each  other  (as  shown  by  the  dots),  till  an  area  of  above  100  square  yards  is 
cleared  of  pillars,  presenting  a  body  of  strata  perhaps  130  fiuthoms  tliick,  suspended 
clear  and  without  support,  except  at  the  line  of  the  surrounding  pillars.  This  operation 
is  termed  working  the  goaff.  The  only  use  of  the  prop-wood  is  to  prevent  the  seam, 
which  forms  the  ceiling  over  the  workmen's  heads,  from  falling  down  and  killing  them 
by  its  splintery  fragments.  Experience  has  proved,  that  before  proceeding  to  take  away 
another  set  of  pillars,  it  is  necessary  to  allow  the  last-made  goafT  to  fall.  The  workmen 
then  begin  to  draw  out  the  props,  which  is  a  most  hazardous  employment  They  begin 
at  the  more  remote  props,  and  knock  them  down  one  after  another,  retreating  quickly 
under  the  protection  of  the  remidning  props.  Meanwhile  the  roof-stratum  begins  to 
break  by  the  sides  of  the  pillars,  and  fidls  down  in  immense  pieces ;  while  the  workmen 
still  persevere,  boldly  drawing  and  retreating  tUl  every  prop  is  removed.  Nay,  should 
any  props  be  so  firmly  fixed  by  the  top  pressure,  that  they  will  not  give  way  to  the  blows 
of  heavy  mauls,  tliey  are  cut  through  with  axes ;  the  workmen  making  a  point  of  honour 
to  leave  not  a  single  prop  in  the  goafC  The  miners  next  proceed  to  out  away  the 
pillars  nearest  to  the  sides  of  the  goaff,  setting  prop-wood,  then  drawing  it,  and  retiring 
as  before,  until  every  panel  is  removed,  excepting  small  portions  of  pillars'which  require 
to  be  left  under  dangerous  stones  to  protect  the  retreat  of  the  workmen.  While  this 
operation  is  going  forward,  and  the  goaff  extending,  the  superincumbent  strata  being 
exposed  without  support  over  a  large  area,  break  progressively  higher  up ;  and  when 
strong  beds  of  sandstone  are  thus  giving  way,  the  noise  of  the  rending  rocks  is  very 
peculiar  and  terrific ;  at  one  time  loud  and  sharp,  at  another  hollow  and  deep. 

As  the  pillars  of  the  panels  are  taken  away,  the  panel  walls  are  also  worked  pro- 
gressively backwards  to  the  pit  bottom ;  so  that  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  coal  is 
eventually  lost.  This  method  is  undoubtedly  the  best  for  working  such  coals  as  those 
of  Newcastle,  considering  their  great  depth  beneath  the  surfiice,  their  comparative  soft- 
ness, and  the  profusion  of  inflammable  air.  It  is  evident  that  the  larger  the  pillars  and 
panel  walls  are,  in  the  first  working,  the  greater  will  be  the  security  of  the  miners,  and  the 
greater  the  certainty  of  taking  out,  in  the  second  stage,  the  largest  proportion  of  coal. 
This  system  may  be  applied  to  many  of  the  British  collieries ;  and  it  will  produce  a 
vast  quantity  of  cools  beyond  the  post  and  stall  methods,  so  generally  persisted  in. 

In  thus  tearing  to  pieces  the  massive  rocks  over  his  head,  the  miner  displays  a  deter- 
mined and  cool  intrepidity ;  but  his  ingenuity  is  no  less  to  be  admired  in  contriving 
modes  of  carrying  currents  of  pure  atmospheric  air  through  every  turning  of  his  gloomy 
labyrinth,  so  as  to  sWeep  away  the  explosive  spirit  of  the  mine. 

The  fourth  system  of  working  coal,  is  called  the  long  Wfty,  the  long-wall,  and  the 
Shropshire  method.  The  plan  must  at  first  have  been  extremely  hasardous ;  though 
now  it  is  so  improved  as  to  be  reckoned  as  safe,  if  not  safer,  to  the  workmen,  than  tibe 
other  methods,  with  rooms  and  pillars. 

The  object  of  the  Shropshire  system,  is  to  begin  at  the  pit-bottom  pillars,  and  to  cut 
away  at  once  every  inch  of  coal  progressively  forward,  and  to  allow  the  whole  superin- 
cumbent strata  to  crush  down  behind  and  over  the  heads  of  the  workmen.  This  plan 
is  pursued  chiefly  with  coals  that  are  thin,  and  is  very  seldom  adopted  when  the  scam  is 
7  feet  thick  ;  from  4  to  5  feet  being  reckoned  the  most  favourable  thickness  for  pro- 
ceeding with  comfort,  amidst  ordinary  circumstances,  as  to  roof,  pavement,  &c  When 
a  pit  is  opened  on  a  coal  to  be  treated  by  this  method,  the  position  of  the  coals  above 
the  lowest  seam  sunk  to,  must  first  be  considered ;  if  the  coal  beds  be  contiguous,  it 
will  be  proper  to  work  the  upper  one  first,  and  the  rest  in  succession  downwaixls ;  but 
if  they  are  8  fathoms  or  more  apart,  with  strata  of  strong  texture  betwixt  them,  the 
1 101  working  of  the  lower  coals  in  the  first  place  will  do 

^  no  injury  to  that  of  the  upper  coals,  except  breaking 
them,  perhaps,  a  little.  In  many  instances,  indeed, 
by  this  operation  on  a  lower  coal,  upper  coals  are 
rendered  more  easily  worked. 

When  the  operation  is  conunenced  by  working  on 
the  Shropshire  plan,  the  dip -head  levels  are  driven  in 
the  usual  manner,  and  very  large  bottom  pillars  are 
formed,  as  represented  in  Jig,  llOl,  Along  the  rise 
side  of  the  dip-head  level,  chains  of  wall,  or  long  pil- 
lars, are  also  made,  from  8  to  10  yards  in  breadth,  and 
only  mined  through  occasionally,  for  the  sake  of  ven- 
tilation, or  of  forming  new  roads.     In  other  cases  no 

S^  pillars  are  left  upon  the  rise  side  of  the  level ;  but, 

instead  of  them,  buildings  of  stone  are  reared,  4  feet  broad  at  the  base,  and  9  or  10  feet 
from  the  dip  side  of  the  level.     Though  the  roads  are  made  9  feet  wide  at  first,  they 
are  reduced  to  half  that  width  after  the  fiill  pressure  of  the  strata  u  upon  them.    When> 
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ever  these  points  are  secured,  the  operation  of  cutting  away  the  whole  hodj  of  the  eoal 
begins.  The  pkce  where  the  coal  is  remoTed,  is  named  the  or  gobh  waste ;  and  gob- 
bin,  or  gobb>stuff,  is  stones  or  rubbish  taken  away  from  the  coal,  paTcment,  or  roof,  to 
mi  up  that  excavation  as  much  as  possible,  in  order  to  prevent  the  cruali  of  superin- 
cumbent strata  from  causing  heavy  falls,  or  following  the  workmen  too  fast  in  their 
descent  Coals  mined  in  this  manner  work  most  easily  according  to  the  way  in  which 
the  wident  backs  and  cutters  are ;  and  therefore,  in  the  Shropshire  mode,  the  walla 
stand  sometimes  in  one  direction,  and  sometimes  in  another ;  the  mine  always  tenting 
out  the  best  coals  when  the  open  backs  and  cutters  fiice  the  workmen.  As  roads  must 
be  maintained  through  the  crushed  strata,  the  miners  in  the  first  place  cut  away  about 
15  feet  of  coal  round  the  pit-bottom  pillars,  and  along  the  upper  sides  of  the  dip*head 
chain  walls ;  and  then,  at  the  distance  of  9  or  10  feet,  carry  regular  buildings  of  stone 
3  feet  broad,  with  props  set  flush  with  the  fiices  of  these,  if  necessary.  An  the  miners 
advance,  they  erect  smaU  pillars  of  roof  or  pavement  stone  in  r^ilar  lines  with  the  wall 
face,  and  sometimes  with  props  intermediate. 

There  are  two  principal  modifications  of  the  Shropshire  plan.  The  first,  or  the  ori- 
pnal  system,  was  to  open  out  the  wall  round  the  pit-bottom ;  and,  as  the  wall  face 
extended,  to  set  off  main  roads  and  branches,  very  like  the  branches  of  a  tree.  These 
roads  were  so  distributed,  that  between  the  ends  of  any  two  branches  there  should  be  a 
olstance  of  30  or  40  yards,  as  might  be  most  convenient.  (see^.l  101.)  Each  space  of 
coal  betwixt  the  roads  is  called  a  wall ;  and  one  half  of  the  coals  produced  from  each 
wall  is  carried  to  the  one  road,  and  the  other  half  to  the  other  road.  This  is  a  great 
convenience  when  the  roof  is  bad ;  and  hence  a  distance  of  only  SO  yards  betwixt  the 
r(>ads  is  in  many  instances  preferred.  In>fy.llOI.  a  represents  the  shaft;  a  b,  the  wall- 
fhce ;  a,  the  dip-head  level ;  6,  the  roads,  from  20  to  40  yards  asunder ;  c,  the  gcbb  or 
iH-aste,  with  buildings  along  the  sides  of  the  roads  ;  and  cf,  the  pillars. 

The  other  Shropshire  system  is  represented  in  ^^.1102.,  where  a  shows  the  pit,  with 
the  bottom  pillars ;  6,  the  dip-head  levels ;  c,  the  off-break  from  the  level,  where  no 
1 102  ^^Mfev€#MMB|  pillars  are  left ;  <f,  the  off-bresk,  where  pillars  re- 

*^  main  to  secure  the  level.     All  roads  are  protected 

in  the  sides  by  stone  buildings,  if  they  can  be  bad, 
laid  off  9  feet  wide.  After  the  crush  settles,  the 
roads  generally  remain  permanently  good,  and  can, 
in  many  eases,  be  travelled  through  as  easily  50  years 

^ after  they  have    been  made,  as  at  the  first.     Should 

stones  not  be  forthcoming,  coals  must  be  substituted,  which  are  built  about  20  inches 
in  the  base.  In  this  method,  the  roads  are  likewise  from  20  to  40  yards  apart ;  but 
instead  of  ramifying,  they  are  arranged  parallel  to  each  other.  The  miners  secure  the 
waste  by  gobbing ;  and  diree  rows  of  props  are  carried  forwards  next  the  wall  faces  a, 
with  pillars  of  stone  or  of  coal  reared  betwixt  them.  This  mode  has  a  more  regular 
appearance  than  the  other ;  though  it  is  not  so  generally  practised. 

In  the  post  and  stall  system,  each  man  has  his  own  room,  and  performs  all  the  labour 
of  it ;  but  in  that  of  Shropshire,  there  is  a  division  of  labour  among  the  workmen,  who 
are  generally  divided  into  three  companies.  The  first  set  curves  or  pools  the  coal  along 
the  whole  line  of  walls,  laying  in  or  pooling  at  least  3  feet,  and  frequently  45  inches, 
or  5  quarters,  as  it  is  called.  These  men  are  named  holtn.  As  the  crush  is  constantly 
following  them,  and  impending  over  their  heads,  causing  frequent  frills  of  coal,  they 
plant  props  of  wood  for  their  protection  at  regular  distances  in  an  oblique  direction 
between  the  pavement  and  wall  face.  Indeed,  as  a  further  precaution,  staples  of  coal, 
a)>out  10  inches  square,  are  left  at  every  6  or  8  yards,  till  the  line  of  holing  or  curving 
is  completed.  The  walls  are  then  marked  off  into  spaces  of  from  6  to  8  yards  in  length ; 
and  at  each  space  a  shearing  or  vertical  cut  is  made,  as  deep  as  the  holing ;  and  when 
this  is  done,  the  holer*s  work  is  finished.  The  set  who  succeed  the  holers,  are  called 
getters.  liiese  commence  their  operations  at  the  centre  of  the  wall  divisions,  and  drive 
out  the  gihbM  and  staples.  They  next  set  wedges  along  the  roof,  and  bring  down  pro- 
gressively each  division  of  coal  ;  or,  if  the  roof  be  hard-bound,  the  coal  is  blown  down 
with  gunpowder.  When  the  roof  has  a  good  parting,  the  coals  frequently  fiill  down  the 
moment  the  gibbs  are  struck ;  which  makes  the  work  very  easy.  The  getters  are  re- 
lieved in  their  turn  by  the  third  set,  named  butty-men,  who  break  down  the  coals  into 
pieces  of  a  proper  size  for  sending  up  the  shaft,  and  take  charge  of  turning  out  the  coal 
from  the  wall  face  to  the  ends  of  the  roads.  This  being  done,  they  build  up  the  stone 
pillars,  fill  up  the  gobb,  set  the  trees,  clear  the  wall  &ces  of  all  obstructions,  set  Uie 
gibbs,  and  make  every  thing  clear  and  open  for  the  holers  to  resume  their  work.  If 
the  roads  are  to  be  heightened  by  taking  down  the  roof,  or  removing  the  pavement, 
these  butty-men  do  this  work  also,  building  forwards  the  sides  of  the  roads,  and  secur- 
ing them  with  the  requisite  props.  Wlien  a  coal  has  a  following  or  roof  stone,  which 
regularly  separates  with  the  coal,  this  facilitates  the  labour,  and  saves  much  of  the  coal ; 
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aod  should  a  soft  bed  of  fire-clay  occur  a  foot  or  two  beneath  the  coal- seam,  the  holing 
is  made  in  it,  instead  of  into  the  coal,  and  the  stone  betwixt  the  holing  and  the  coal 
benched  down,  which  serves  for  pillars  and  gobbing.  In  this  way  all  the  vendible  coal 
becomes  available. 

Another  form  of  the  Shropshire  system  is,  for  each  miner  to  have  from  6  to  12  feet  of 
coal  before  him,  with  a  leading-hand  man ;  and  for  the  several  workmen  to  follow  in 
succeskion,  like  the  steps  of  a  stair.  When  the  coal  has  open  backs  and  cutters,  this 
work  goes  on  very  regularly,  as  represented  in  >^.l  103., where  the  leading  miner  is  ai  a, 
next  to  the  outcrop,  and  6  6,  &c  are  the  wall  faces  of  each 
workman ;  a  being  the  shaft,  and  b  the  dip-head  level. 
In  this  case  the  roads  are  carried  either  progressively 
through  the  gobb,  or  the  gobb  is  entirely  shut  up  ;  and 
the  whole  of  the  coals  are  brought  down  the  waU-facc% 
either  to  the  dip-head  level  or  the  road  c,  c.  This  method 
may  be  varied  by  making  the  walls  broad  enough  to 
hold  two,  three,  or  four  men  when  each  set  of  milters 
performs  the  whole  work  ot  holing,  getting,  breaking 

\  down,  and  carrying  off*  the  coals. 

B  It  is  estimated  that  from  one-eighth  to  one-twelfth  part 
only  of  the  coals  remains  underground  by  the  Shropshire  plan  ;  nay,  in  favourable  cir- 
cumstances,  almost  every  inch  of  coal  may  be  taken  out,  as  iu  principle  is  to  leave  no 
solid  pillars  nor  any  ooal  below,  except  what  may  be  indispensable  for  securing  the 
gobb.  Indeed  this  system  might  be  appli^  to  coal  seams  of  almost  any  ordinary  thick- 
ness, providing  stuff  to  fill  up  the  gobb  could  be  conveniently  procured. 

In  Great  Britain, . seams  of  coal  are  mined  when  they  are  only  18  inches  thick;  but 
if  thinner,  the  working  of  fire-clay  or  ironstone  immediately  adjoining  must  be  in- 
eludecL  A  few  instances  may  be  aidduced,  indeed,  where  caking  coals  of  a  fine  qua- 
lity for  blacksmiths  have  been  worked,  though  only  in  J  2- inch  seams. 

Eighteen-inoh  seams  are  best  worked  by  young  lads  and  boys.  The  coal  itself  may 
be  mined  without  lifting  the  pavement,  or  taking  down  the  roof  in  the  rooms ;  but 
roads  must  be  out  either  in  the  pavement  or  the  roof,  for  removing  the  coals  to  the  pit- 
bottom.  All  coals  less  than  2  feet  3  inches  thick,  are  worked  with  the  view  of  taking 
out  all  the  coal,  either  on  the  Shropshire  system,  or  with  pillar-walls  and  rooms  ;  with 
this  peculiarity,  that,  on  account  of  the  thinness  of  the  seam,  the  rooms  are  worked  as 
wide  as  the  roof  will  bear  up ;  or  if  a  following  of  the  roof-stone,  or  faR  of  it,  can  be 
brought  on,  it  proves  advantageous,  by  not  only  giving  head-room,  but  by  filling  up 
the  waste,  and  rendering  the  rouls  easily  kept  for  the  working  of  the  pillan.  Where 
no  following  takes  place,  small  temporary  pillars,  about  8  feet  square,  are  left  along  the 
chain- wall  side,  llie  walls  may  vary  in  thickness  from  4  to  16  yards,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, and  they  are  holed  through  only  ibr  ventilation. 

Coals  from  5  to  8  feet  thick  are  the  best  suited  in  every  point  of  view  for  the  effec- 
tive work  of  the  miner,  and  for  the  general  economy  of  underground  operations.  When 
they  exceed  that  thickness,  they  require  very  excellent  roo&  and  pavements,  to  render 
the  working  eitlier  safe  or  comfortable ;  or  to  enable  those  who  superintend  the  field 
to  get  out  a  fair  proportion  of  coal  from  a  given  area.  In  such  powerful  beds  the 
Shropshire  method  is  impracticable,  firom  want  of  gobbin ;  and  long  props,  unless  of 
prodigious  girth,  would  present  an  inadequate  resistance  to  the  pressure  of  the  massive 
ceiling. 

When  coals  do  not  exceed  20  feet  in  thickness,  and  have  good  roofs,  they  arc  some- 
times worked  as  one  bed  of  coal ;  but  if  the  poal  be  tender  or  free,  it  is  worked  as  two 
bed&  One-half  of  such  thick  coal,  however,  is  in  general  lost  in  pillars ;  and  it  is  very 
seldom  that  less  than  one-third  can  be  left.  When  the  coal  is  free  and  r«uly  to  crumble 
by  the  incumbent  pressure,  as  well  as  by  the  action  of  the  air,  the  upper  portion  of  the 
coal  is  first  worked,  then  a  scafiTolding  of  coal  is  left,  2  or  3  feet  thick,  according  to  the 
compactness  of  the  coal ;  and  the  lower  part  of  the  coal  Is  now  worked,  as  shown  in 

1104 Jiff.l  104.    As  soon  as  the  workings  are  completed  to  the  proposed 

>|  extent,  the  ooal  scaffoldings  are  worked  away,  and  as  much  of  the 
^v|  pilktfs  aa  can  be  removed  with  safety.     As  propwood  is  of  no  use  in 

g^  coal  seams  of  such  a  height,  and  as  fells  from  the  roof  would  prove 

frequently  iatal  to  the  miners,  it  is  customary  with  tender  roofs  to  leave  a  ceiling  of 
coal  from  2  to  3  feet  thick.  This  makes  an  excellent  roof;  and  should  it  break,  gives 
warning  beforehand,  by  a  peculiar  crackling  noise,  very  different  from  that  of  roof-stones 
crushing  down. 

One  of  the  thickest  coals  in  Great  Britain,  worked  as  one  bed  from  roof  to  pavement, 
is  Uiu  very  remarkable  scam  near  the  town  of  Dudley,  known  by  the  name  of  the  ten- 
vard  coal,  about  7  miles  long,  and  4  broad.  No  similar  coal  has  been  found  in  the 
island;  and  the  mode  of  working  it  is  quite  peculiar,  being  a  species  of  panel  work 
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totally  difierent  from  the  modern  Newcastle  tystcm.  A  compartment,  or  pannel,  formed 
in  working  the  coal,  is  called  a  side  of  work ;  and  as  the  whole  operation  is  exhibited  in 
one  of  these  compartments,  it  will  be  proper  to  describe  the  mode  of  taking  the  coal  from 
one  of  them,  before  describing  the  whole  extent  of  the  workings  of  a  mine. 

Let^.  1 105.  represent  a  side  of  work ;  a,  the  ribs  or  walls  of  coal  left  standing  round, 
constituting  the  side  of  work ;  a,  the  pillars,  8  yards  square ;  e,  the  stalls,  1 1  yards  wide; 
1 105  d,  the  cross  openings,  or  through  puts,  also  1 1  yards 

wide ;  e,  the  bolt-hole,  out  throu^  the  rib  from  the 
main  rcwd,  by  which  bolt-hole  the  side  of  work  is 
opened  up,  and  all  the  coals  removed.  Two,  three,  or 
even  four  bolt-holes  open  into  a  side  of  work,  according 
to  its  extent ;  they  are  about  8  foet  wide,  and  9  feet 
high.  The  working  I*  in  a  great  measure  regulated 
by  the  natural  fissures  and  joints  of  the  coal-seam  ; 
and  though  it  is  SO  feet  thick,  the  lower  band,  of 
8  foet  3  inches,  'im  worked  first ;  the  miners  choosing 
to  confine  themselves  within  this  narrow  opening,  in 
order  to  gain  the  greater  advantage  afterwards,  in 
working  the  superjacent  coaL  Whenever  the  bolt 
hole  is  cut  through,  tlie  work  is  opened  up  by  driv. 
ing  a  gallery  forward,  4  feet  wide,  as  shown  by  the 
dotted  lines.  At  the  sides  of  this  gallery  next  the 
bolt-hole,  each  miner  breaks  off  in  succession  a  breast 
of  coal,  two  yards  broad,  as  tAf,/,  by  means  of  which  the  sides  of  the  rib- walls  a,  are 
formed,  and  the  area  of  the  pillars.  In  this  way  each  collier  follows  another,  as  in 
one  of  the  systems  of  the  Shropshire  plan.  When  the  side  of  work  is  laid  open  along 
the  rib-walls,  and  the  faces  and  sides  of  the  pillars  have  been  formed,  the  upper  coals  are 
then  begun  to  be  worked,  next  the  rib-wall  Hiis  is  done  by  shearing  up  to  a  bed  next 
the  bolt-hole,  and  on  each  side,  whereby  the  liead  coals  are  brought  regularly  down  in 
large  cubical  masses,  of  such  Uiickness  as  stiits  with  the  free  partings  or  subordinate 
divisions  of  the  coals  and  bands.  Props  of  wood,  or  even  stone  pillars,  are  placed  at 
convenient  distances  for  the  security  of  the  miners. 

In  working  the  ten-yard  coal,  a  very  large  proportion  of  it  is  left  underground,  not 
merely  in  pillars  and  rib'Walls,  but  in  the  state  of  small  coal  produced  in  breaking  out 
the  cool.     Hence,  from  four-tenths  to  a  half  of  the  total  amount  is  lost  for  ever. 

Another  method  of  working  coal  of  uncommon  thickness,  is  by  scaffoldings  or  stages 
of  coals,  as  practised  in  the  great  coal  bed  at  Johnstone,  near  Paisley,  of  which  a  section 
has  already  been  given.  In  one  part  of  the  field  the  coal  is  from  50  to  60  feet  thick, 
and  in  another  it  amounts  to  90  feet.  The  seams  of  stone  interspersed  through  the 
1 106  coal  are  generally  inconsiderable,  and  amount  in  only  two  cases  to  27  inches 
in  thickness.  The  roof  of  the  coal  is  so  unsound,  and  the  height  so  pro- 
digious, that  it  could  not  possibly  be  worked  in  one  seam,  like  that  of 
Staffordshire.  About  3  feet  of  the  upper  coal  is  therefore  left  as  a  roof, 
under  which  a  band  of  coal,  from  6  to  7  feet  thick,  is  worked  on  the  post 
and  stall  plan,  with  square  pillars  of  extra  strength,  which  are  thereafter 
penetrated.  A  platform  about  3  feet  high  is  left  at  the  sole ;  under  which 
the  rooms  and  pillars  are  set  off  and  worked  in  another  portion  of  the  coal, 
from  5  to  7  feet  thick,  great  care  being  had  to  place  pillar  under  pillar,  and 
_7(  partition  under  partition,  to  prevent  a  crush.  Where  the  coal  is  thickest, 
:^  ^^  no  less  than  10  bands  of  it  are  worked  in  this  way,  as  is  shown  in^^  1 106. 
I  ^  fi  ^hen  any  band  of  the  coal  is  foul  from  sulphur  or  other  causes,  it  is  left 
^  ^  for  the  next  platform,  so  that  a  large  proportion  of  it  is  lost,  as  in  the  Staf. 
~— ^  fordsbire  mines.     Much  attention  must  here  be  paid  to  Uie  vertical  distri. 


•cn 


bution  of  the  pillars  and  apartments ;  the  miner*s  compass  must  be  continually  consulted, 
and  bore-holes  must  be  put  down  through  the  coal  scaffoldings,  to  regulate  correctly 
the  position  of  the  pillars  under  one  another. 

Edge  eoal$,  which  are  nearly  perpendicular,  are  worked  in  a  peculiar  manner ;  for  the 
collier  stands  upon  the  coal,  hisving  the  roof  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  floor  on  the  other, 
1 107  like  two  vertical  walls.    The  engine-pit  is  sunk  in  the  most  power* 

ful  stratum.    In  some  instances  the  same  stratum  is  so  vertical  am 
to  be  sunk  through  for  the  whole  depth  of  the  shaft. 

Whenever  the  shaft  has  descended  to  the  required  depth,  gal- 
leries are  driven  across  the  strata  from  its  bottom,  till  the  coals  are 
intersected,  as  is  shown  in  Jig.  1 107  ,  where  we  see  the  edge  coals 
at  a,  a ;  a,  the  engine-pit ;  b,  ft,  the  transverse  galleries  from  the 
l>ottom  of  the  shaft ;  and  c,  c,  upper  transverse  galleries,  for  the  greater  conveniency  of 
working  the  coal.     The  principal  edge  coal  works  in  Great  Britain  lie  in  the  neigh* 
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bourhood  of  Edioburgh,  and  the  coals  are  carried  011  the  backs  of  women  from  the 
wall-faoe  to  the  bottom  of  the  enguie^piL 

The  modes  of  carrying  coals  from  the  point  where  they  arc  excavated  to  the  pit 
bottom,  are  nearly  as  diversified  as  the  systems  of  working. 

One  method  employs  hutches,  or  baskets,  having  slips  or  cradle  feet  shod  with  iron, 
containing  from  2  to  S  hundred  weight  of  coals.  These  baskets  are  dragged  along 
the  floor  by  ropes  or  leather  harness  attached  to  the  shoulders  of  the  workmen,  who  are 
either  the  colliers  or  persons  hired  on  purpose.  This  method  is  used  in  several  small 
collieries ;  but  it  is  extremely  injudicious,  exercising  the  muscular  action  of  a  man  in  the 
most  unprofitable  manner.  Instead  of  men,  horses  are  sometimes  yoked  to  these 
basket-hurdles,  which  are  then  made  to  contain  from  4  to  6  hundred  weight  of  coals ; 
but  from  the  magnitude  of  the  friction,  this  plan  cannot  be  commended. 

An  improvement  on  this  system,  where  men  draw  the  coals,  is  to  place  the  basket  or 
corve  on  a  small  four-wheeled  carriage,  called  a  tram,  or  to  attach  wheels  to  the  corve 
itself.  Thus  much  more  work  is  performed,  provided  the  floor  be  hard ;  but  not  on  a 
soft  pavement,  unless  some  kind  of  wooden  railway  be  laid. 

The  transport  of  coals  from  the  wall-laoe  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  was  greatly 
facilitated  by  the  introduction  of  cast-iron  railways,  in  place  of  wooden  roads,  first 
brought  into  practice  by  Mr.  John  Curr  of  Sheffield.  The  rails  are  called  tram-rails, 
or  plate-rails,  conristing  of  a  plate  from  S  to  4  inches  broad,  with  an  edge  at  right  angles 
to  it  about  two  inches  and  a  half  high.  Each  rail  is  from  3  to  4  feet  long,  and  is  fixed 
either  to  cross  bearers  of  iron,  called  sleepers,  or  more  usually  to  wooden  bearers.  In 
some  collieries,  the  miners,  after  working  out  the  coals,  drag  them  along  these  railways 
to  the  pit  bottom ;  but  in  others,  two  persons  called  trammers  are  employed  to  transport 
the  coals;  the  one  of  whom,  in  front  of  the  corve,  draws  with  harness;  and  the  other, 
called  the  patter,  pushes  behind.  The  instant  each  corve  arrives,  from  the  wall-fiice,  at 
a  central  spot  in  the  system  of  the  railways,  it  is  lifted  from  the  tram  by  a  crane  placed 
there,  and  placed  on  a  carriage  called  a  rolley,  which  generally  holds  two  corves. 
Whenever  three  or  four  rolleys  are  loaded,  they  are  hooked  together,  and  the  rolley 
1 106        driver,  with  his  horse,  takes  them  to  the  bottom  of  the  engine-shaft.     Tlie 

O  rolley  horses  have  a  peculiar  kind  of  shafts,  commonly  made  of  iron, 
g)«  named  limbers,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  prevent  the  carriage  from  over- 
running them.  One  of  these  shafts  is  represented  in^^.  1108.  The  hole 
shown  at  a,  passes  over  an  iron  peg  or  stud  in  front  of  the  rolley,  so  that  the  horse 
may  be  quickly  attached  or  disengaged.  By  these  arrangements  the  work  is  carried 
on  with  surprising  regularity  and  despatch. 

The  power  of  the  engine  for  drawing  the  coals  up  the  shaft.  Is  made  proportional  to 
the  depth  of  the  pit  and  the  quantity  to  be  raised,  the  corves  ascending  at  an  average 
velocity  of  about  12  feet  per  second.  So  admirable  is  the  modem  arrangement  of  this 
operation,  that  tlie  corves  are  transported  firom  the  wall-faces  to  the  pit  bottom,  and 
moved  up  the  shaft,  as  fast  as  the  onsetters  at  the  bottom,  and  the  banksmen  at  the  top, 
can  hook  the  loaded  and  empty  corves  on  and  off  the  engine  ropes.  Thus  100  corves  of 
coals  have  been  raised  every  hour  up  a  shaft  100  fathoms  deep,  constituting  a  lift  of  27 
tons  per  hour,  or  3S24  tons  in  a  day,  or  shift  of  12  hours.  Coals  mined  in  large  cubical 
masses  cannot,  however,  be  so  rapidly  raised  as  the  smaller  coal  of  the  Newcastle 
district. 

When  coals  have  so  great  a  rise  from  the  pit  bottom  to  the  crop  that  horses  cannot  be 
used  on  the  rolley  ways,  the  corves  descend  along  the  tram-roads,  by  means  of  inclined, 
plane  machines,  which  are  moved  either  by  vertical  rope-barrels,  or  horizontal  rope- 
sheaves.  These  inclined  planes  are  frequently  divided  into  successive  stages,  200  or  SOO 
yards  long,  at  the  end  of  each  of  which  is  an  inclined-plane  nuchine,  whereby  the  coals 
are  lowered  from  one  level  to  another. 

The  wheels  of  the  trams  and  rolleys  vary  in  diameter  from  8  to  16  inches,  according 
to  the  thickness  of  the  coal.  In  some,  the  axles  not  only  revolve  on  their  journals,  but 
the  wheels  also  revolve  on  their  axles. 

Various  forms  of  machines  have  been  employed  for  raising  the  cools  out  of  the  pits. 
The  steam  engine  with  fly-wheel  and  rope-barrels,  is,  however,  now  preferred  in  all  con- 
siderable establishments.  When  of  small  power,  they  are  usually  constructed  with  a  fly 
wheel,  and  short  fly-wheel  shaft,  on  which  there  is  a  small  pinion  working  into  the 
teeth  of  a  large  wheel,  fixed  upon  the  rope  barreL  Thus  the  engine  may  move  with 
great  rapidity,  while  it  imparts  an  equable  slow  motion  to  the  corves  ascending  in  the 
shaft.  When  the  engines  are  of  great  power,  however,  they  are  directly  connected  with 
the  rope-barrel ;  some  of  these  being  of  such  dimensions,  that  each  revolution  of  the  rope- 
barrel  produces  an  elevation  of  12  yards  in  the  corve.  A  powerful  brake  is  usually  con* 
ncctcd  with  the  circumference  of  the  fly-wheel  or  rope-barrel,  whereby  the  brakeman, 
by  applying  his  foot  to  the  governing  lever  of  the  brake,  and  by  shutting  at  the  same 
time  the  steam  valves  with  his  bands,  can  arrest  the  corve,  or  pitch  its  arrival  witliin  a 
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few  inehee  of  the  required  height  of  erery  delivery.  An  endlesi  chain,  tuq>ended  from 
the  bottom  to  tlie  top  of  the  £ah,  has,  in  a  fe«r  pits  of  moderate  depth,  been  worked  by 
a  steam  engine,  for  raising  tiorves  in  constant  succession ;  but  the  practice  has  not  been 
found  hitherto  applicable  on  the  greater  scale. 

There  is  a  kind  of  water  engines  for  raising  coals,  strictly  admissible  only  in  level  free 
pits,  where  the  ascent  of  the  loaded  conre  is  produced  by  the  descent  of  a  caasoon  filled  with 
water.  When  the  ascent  and  descent  are  through  equal  spaces,  the  rope  barrels  for  the 
cassoon  and  the  corres  are  of  equal  diameter ;  but  when  the  point  from  which  the  coals 
have  to  be  lifted  is  deeper  than  the  point  of  discharge  for  the  water  into  the  dry  level, 
the  cassoon  must  be  larger,  and  the  rope  barrel  smaller ;  so  that  by  the  time  the  cassoon 
reaches  to  the  half-depth,  for  example,  the  corve  may  have  mounted  through  double  the 
space.  The  cassoon  is  filled  with  water  at  the  pit  mouth,  and  is  emptied  by  a  self* 
acting  valve  whenever  it  gets  to  the  bottom.  The  loaded  corve  is  replaced  by  an  empty 
one  at  the  pit  mouth,  and  its  weight,  with  that  of  the  descending  rope,  puU  up  the 
empty  cassoon ;  the  motions  of  the  whole  mechanism  being  regulated  by  a  powerful 
brake. 

Various  plans  have  been  devised  to  prevent  oottinon  between  the  ascending  and  de- 
scending corves,  which  sometimes  pass  each  other  with  a  joint  velocity  of  SO  or  SO  feet 
per  second.  One  method  is  by  dividing  the  pit  fivm  top  to  bottom,  so  tliat  each  corve 
moves  in  a  separate  compartment  Another  mode  was  invented  by  Mr.  Curr  of 
Sheffield,  in  which  wooden  guides  were  attached  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  pit ;  being 
spars  of  deal  about  4  inches  square,  attached  perpendicularly  to  the  sides  of  the  shaft, 
and  to  buntons  in  the  middle  of  the  pit  Betwixt  these  guides,  friction-roller  sliders  are 
placed,  attached  to  the  gin-ropes,  to  which  sliders  the  corves  are  suspended.  In  this 
way,  the  corves  can  be  raised  with  great  rapidity ;  but  there  is  a  considerable  losa  of 
time  in  banking  the  corve  at  the  pit  mouth,  where  shutters  or  sliding  boards  must  be 
used.     This  plan  is  highly  beneficial  where  the  coals  are  in  large  lumps. 

Both  ropes  and  chains  are  used  for  lifting  coals.  The  round  ropes  are  shroud-laid ; 
but  the  preferable  rope  is  the  flat  band,  made  of  four  ropes  placed  horizontally  togetner, 
the  ropes  being  laid  alternately  right  and  left  In  this  way,  the  ropes  counteract  one 
another  in  the  twist,  hanging  like  a  ribbon  down  the  shaft;  and  are  stitched  strongly 
together  by  a  small  cord.  Such  rope  bands  are  not  only  very  pliable  for  their  strength, 
which  protects  the  heart  of  the  rope  from  breaking,  but  as  they  lap  upon  themselves,  a 
simple  sheave  serves  as  a  rope-barrel.  They  possess  the  additional  advantage,  that  by  so 
lapping,  they  enlarge  the  diameter  of  the  axle  in  which  they  coil,  and  thus  make  a  com- 
pensation mechanically  against  the  increasing  length  of  rope  descending  with  its  corve. 
Thus  the  counterpoise  chains,  used  in  deep  pits  to  regidate  the  descent,  have  been 
superseded.     See  RorB-sriirKiNO. 

When  chains  are  preferred  to  ropes,  as  in  very  deep  pits,  the  short  pudding-link 
chains  are  mostly  used.     See  Cable. 

'The  corves  after  being  landed  or  banked  at  the  pit  mouth,  are  drawn  to  the  bin  or 
coal-hill,  eitiier  upon  slips  by  horses,  or  by  trammers  on  a  tram-road.  But  with  small 
coals,  like  the  Newcastle,  the  pit  head  is  raised  8  or  9  feet  above  the  common  level  of 
the  ground,  and  the  coal-heap  slopes  downwards  from  that  height  As  the  bins  in- 
crease, tram-roads  are  laid  outwards  upon  them. 

I  shall  now  describe  the  veHtUcOion  of  coal  mines.  Into  their  furthestrecesses,^  an 
adequate  supply  of  fresh  air  must  be  carried  forwards,  for  the  purposes  of  respiration, 
and  the  combustion  of  candles ;  as  also  for  clearing  off  the  carbonic  acid  and  cor- 
buretted  hydrogen  gases,  so  destructive  to  the  miners,  who  call  these  noxious  airs,  from 
their  most  obvious  qualities,  choke-damp  and  fire-damp. 

Before  the  steam  engine  was  applied  to  the  drainage  of  the  mines,  and  the  extraction 
of  the  coal,  the  excavations  were  of  such  limited  extent  that  when  inflammable  air  ac- 
cumulated in  the  foreheads,  it  was  usual  in  many  collieries  to  fire  it  every  morning. 
This  was  done  by  fixing  a  lighted  candle  to  the  end  of  a  long  pole,  which  being  ex- 
tended towards  the  roof  by  a  person  lying  flat  on  the  floor,  the  gas  was  fired,  and  the 
blast  passed  safely  over  him.  If  the  gas  was  abundant  the  explosive  miner  put  on  a 
wet  Jacket  to  prevent  the  fire  fVom  scorching  him.  In  other  situations,  where  the  fire- 
damp was  still  more  copious,  the  candle  was  drawn  forwards  into  it,  by  a  cord  passing 
over  a  catch  at  the  end  of  the  gallery,  while  the  operator  stood  at  a  distance.  This 
very  rude  and  dangerous  mode  of  exploding  the  inflammable  gas,  is  still  practised  in  a 
few  mines,  under  the  name  of  the  firing  line. 

The  carbonic  acid  or  choke-damp  having  a  greater  specific  gravity  than  atmospheric 
air,  in  the  proportion  of  about  3  to  2,  occupies  the  lower  part  of  the  workings,  and 
gives  comparatively  little  annoyance.  Its  presence  may  moreover  be  always  safely 
ascertained  by  tlie  lighted  candle.  This  cannot  however,  be  said  of  the  fire-damp, 
which  being  lighter  and  more  movable,  diffuses  readily  through  the  atmospheric  air,  so 
OS  to  form  a  most  dangerous  explosive  mixture,  even  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
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t]i6  blowers  or  sources  of  its  extrication  from  the  coal  strata.  Pure  subcarburetted 
hydrogen  has  a  specific  graTity  »  0,555,  air  being  1 ;  and  consists  of  a  volume  of  vapour 
of  carbon,  and  two  volumes  of  hydrogen,  condensed  by  mutual  affinity  into  one  volume. 
The  choke-damp  is  a  mixture  of  the  above,  with  a  little  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  variable 
proportions  of  atmospheric  air.  As  the  pure  subcarburetted  hydrogen  requires  twice 
its  bulk  of  oxygen  to  consume  it  completely,  it  will  take  for  the  same  effect  about  10 
times  its  bulk  <?  atmospheric  air,  since  this  volume  of  air  contdns  about  two  volumes 
of  oxygen.  Ten  volumes  of  air,  therefore,  mixed  with  one  volume  of  subcarburetted 
hydrogen,  form  the  most  powerfully  explosive  mixture.  If  either  less  or  more  air  be 
intermixed,  the  explosive  force  will  be  impaired ;  till  S  volumes  of  air  below  or  above 
that  ratio,  constitute  non-explosive  mixtures ;  that  is,  1  of  the  pure  fire-damp  mixed 
with  either  7  or  13  of  air,  or  any  quantity  below  the  first,  or  above  the  second  number, 
will  afford  an  unexplosive  mixture.  With  the  first  proportion,  a  candle  will  not  bum ; 
with  the  second,  it  bums  with  a  very  elongated  blue  flame.  The  fire-damp  should 
therefore  be  still  further  diluted  with  common  air,  considerably  beyond  the  above  pro- 
portion of  1  to  13,  to  render  the  working  of  the  mine  perfectly  safe. 

These  noxious  gases  are  disengaged  from  the  cutters,  fissures,  and  minute  pores  of  the 
coal ;  and  if  the  quantity  be  considerable,  relative  to  the  orifice,  a  hissing  noise  is  heard. 

Though  the  choke-damp,  or  carbonic  acid  gas,  be  invisible,  yet  its  line  of  division 
from  the  common  air  is  distinctly  observable  on  approaching  a  lighted  candle  to  the 

1109  ^^_,,^-—  lower  level,  where  it  accumulates,  which  becomes  extinguished 
^^  ZII-  the  instant  it  comes  within  its  sphere,  as  if  it  were  plunged  in 
iS^^^*^^^^  water.     The  stratum  of  carbonic  acid  sometimes  lies  1  or  2  feet 

thick  on  the  floor,  while  the  superincumbent  air  is  perfectly  good.  When  the  coal  has 
a  considerable  dip  and  rise,  the  choke-damp  will  be  found  occupying  the  lower  parts  of 
the  mine,  in  a  wedge  form,  as  represented  in  >S^.1109«>  where  a  shows  the  plaw  of  the 
carbonic  acid  gas,  and  b  that  of  the  common  air. 

When  a  gallery  is  driven  in  advance  of  the  other  workings,  and  a  discharge  of  this 
gas  takes  place,  it  soon  fills  the  whole  mine,  if  its  direction  be  in  the  line  of  level,  and 
the  mine  is  rendered  unworkable  until  a  supply  of  fresh  air  is  introduced  to  dislodge  it. 
As  the  flame  of  a  candle  indicates  correctly  the  existence  of  the  choke-damp,  the  miners 
may  have  sufficient  warning  of  its  presence,  so  as  to  avoid  the  place  which  it  occupies, 
till  adequate  means  be  taken  to  drive  it  away. 

The  fire-damp  is  not  an  inmate  of  ev(»ry  nune,  and  is  seldom  found,  indeed,  where 
the  carbonic  acid  prevails.  It  occurs  in  the  greatest  quantities  in  the  coal  mines  of  the 
counties  of  Northumberland,  Durham,  Cumberland,  Staffordshire,  and  Shropshire.  It 
is  more  abundant  in  coals  of  the  caking  kind,  with  a  bright  steel-grained  fraeture,  than 
in  cubic  coak  of  an  open-buming  quality.  Splint  coals  are  still  less  liable  to  disengage 
this  gas.  In  some  extensive  coal-fields  it  exists  copiously  on  one  range  of  the  line  of 
bearing,  while  on  the  other  range,  none  of  it  is  observed,  but  abundance  of  carbonic 
acid  gas. 

In  the  numerous  collieries  in  the  Lothians,  south  from  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  the 
fire-damp  is  unknown ;  while  in  the  coal-fields  round  the  city  of  Glasgow,  and  along 
the  coast  of  Ayrshire,  it  frequently  appears. 

The  violent  discharge  of  the  gas  from  a  crevice  or  cutter  of  the  coal,  is  called  a 
blower ;  and  if  this  be  Ignited,  it  bums  like  an  immense  blowpipe,  inflaming  the  coal 
at  the  opposite  side  of  the  gallery.  The  gas  evidently  exists  in  a  highly  compressed 
and  elastic  state ;  whence  it  seems  to  loosen  the  texture  of  the  coals  replete  with  it,  and 
renders  them  more  easily  worked.  The  gas  is  ofien  peculiarly  abundant  near  a  great 
dislocation  or  slip  of  the  strata ;  so  that  the  fissure  of  the  dislocation  will  sometimes 
emit  a  copious  stream  of  gas  for  many  years.  It  has  also  happened,  that  from  certain 
coals,  newly  worked,  and  let  fall  from  a  height  into  the  hold  of  a  vessel,  so  much  in- 
flammable gas  has  been  extricated  that,  after  the  hatches  were  secured,  and  the  ship 
ready  to  proceed  to  sea,  the  eas  has  ignited  with  the  flame  of  a  candle,  so  as  to  scorch 
the  seamen,  to  blow  up  the  decks,  and  otherwise  damage  the  vessel.  In  like  manner, 
when  the  pillars  in  a  mine  are  crushed  by  sudden  pressure,  a  great  discharge  of  gas 
ensues.  This  gas  being  lighter  than  common  air,  always  ascends  to  the  roof  or  to  the 
rise  of  the  galleries ;  and,  where  the  dip  is  considerable,  occupies  the  forehead  of  the 
lllQ  [^ —  mine,  in  a  wedge  form,  as  shown  in  Jiff,  1 1 10.,  where  a  represents 

^'*^—"— * — ^.  <•  the  fire-damp,  and  h  the  common  air.  m  this  case,  a  candle 
will  burn  without  danger  near  the  point  c,  close  to  the  floor ;  but  if  it  be  advanced  a 
f«w  feet  further  towards  the  roo^  an  explosion  will  immediately  ensue ;  since  at  the  line 
where  the  two  elastic  fluids  are  in  contact,  they  mix,  and  form  an  explosive  body. 

When  this  gas  is  largely  diluted  with  air,  the  workmen  do  not  seem  to  feel  any 
inconvenience  from  breathing  the  mixture  for  a  period  of  many  years ;  but  on  inhaling 
pure  carburctted  hydrogen,  the  miner  instantly  drops  down  insensible,  and,  if  not 
speedily  removed  into  fi^sh  air,  he  dies. 
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The  production  of  these  noxious  gases  renders  ventilation  a  primary  object  in  the 
system  of  mining.  Tlic  most  easily  managed  is  the  carbonic  acid.  If  an  air-pipr 
has  been  carried  down  the  engine  pit  for  the  purpose  of  ventilation  in  the  sinking 
other  pipes  are  connected  with  it,  and  laid  along  the  pavement,  or  are  attached  to  an 
angle  of  the  mine  next  the  roof  These  pipes  are  prolonged  with  the  galleries,  by 
which  means  the  air  at  the  forehead  is  drawn  up  the  pipes  and  replaced  by  atmospheric 
air,  which  descends  by  the  shaft  in  an  equable  current,  regulated  by  the  draught  of  the 
furnace  at  the  pit  mouth.  This  circulation  is  continued  till  the  miners  cut  through 
upon  the  second  shaft,  when  the  air-pipes  become  superfluous ;  for  it  is  well  known 
that  the  instant  such  communication  is  made,  as  is  represented  in  ,/^l 111.,  the 
air  spontaneously  descends  in   the  engine  pit  a,  and,  passing  along  the  gallery  a, 

U 11   J    ascends  in  a  steady  current  in  the  second  pit  a.     The  air,  in  sink- 

_L-    r>,  j^g  through  A,  has  at  first  the  atmospheric  temperature,  which  in 

winter  may  be  at  or  under  the  freesiug  point  of  water ;  but  its 
temperature  increases  in  passing  down  through  the  relatively 
warmer  earth,  and  ascends  in  the  abaft  b,  warmer  than  the  at- 
mosphere.  When  shafts  are  of  unequal  deptbs,  as  represented  in  the 
figure,  the  current  of  air  flows  pretty  uniformly  in  one  direction.  If  the  second  shaft  has 
tlic  same  depth  with  the  first,  and  the  bottom  and  mouth  of  both  be  in  the  same  hori- 
zontal plane,  the  air  would  sometimes  remain  at  rest,  as  water  would  do  in  an  inverted 
syphon,  and  at  other  times  would  circulate  down  one  pit  and  up  another,  not  always 
in  the  same  direction,  but  sometimes  up  the  one,  and  sometimes  up  the  otlier,  according 
to  the  variations  of  temperature  at  the  surface,  and  the  barometrical  pressures,  as  modi- 
fled  by  winds.  There  is  in  mines  «i  proper  heat,  proportional  to  their  depth,  increasing 
about  one  degree  of  Fahrenheit's  scale  for  every  60  feet  of  descent. 

There  is  a  simple  mode  of  conducting  air  from  the  pit  bottom  to  the  forehead  of  the 
mine,  by  cutting  a  ragglin,  or  trumpeting,  as  it  is  termed,  in  the  side  of  the  gallery,  as  re- 
1112  B  ^  presented  Jig,  1 1 12.,  where  a  exhibits  the  gallery  in  the  coal,  and  b  the 

Va_J^__M  ragglin,  which  is  from  15  to  18  inches  square.  The  ooal  itself  forms 
three  sides  of  the  air-pipe,  and  the  fourth  is  composed  of  thin  deals  applied  air>tight, 
and  nailed  to  snudl  props  of  wood  fixed  between  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  lips  of  the 
ragglin.  This  mode  is  very  generally  adopted  in  running  galleries  of  communication, 
and  dip-head  level  galleries,  where  carbonic  acid  abounds,  or  when  firom  the  stagnation 
of  the  air  the  miners*  lights  bum  dimly. 

When  the  ragglin  or  air-pipes  ore  not  made  spontaneously  active,  the  air  is  sometimes 
impelled  through  them  by  means  of  ventilating  fanners,  having  their  tube  placed  at  the 
pit  bottom,  while  the  vanes  are  driven  with  great  velocity  by  a  wheel  and  pinion  worked 
with  the  hand.  In  other  coses,  large  bellows  like  those  of  the  blacksmith,  furnished 
with  a  wide  noszls  are  made  to  act  in  a  similar  way  with  the  fanners.  But  these  are 
merely  temporary  expedients  for  small  mines.  A  very  slight  circulation  of  air  can  bo 
effected  by  propulsion,  in  comparison  of  what  may  be  done  by  exhaustion ;  and  hence 
it  is  better  to  attach  the  air-pipe  to  the  valve  of  the  bellows,  tlian  to  their  nozzle. 

Ventilation  of  collieries  has  been  likewise  effected  on  a  small  scale,  by  attaching  a 
horizontal  funnel  to  the  top  of  air-pipes  elevated  a  considerable  height  above  the  pit 
mouth.  The  funnel  revolves  on  a  pivot,  and  by  its  tail-piece  places  its  mouth  so  as  to 
receive  the  wind.  At  other  times,  a  circulation  of  air  is  produced  by  placing  coal-fires 
in  iron  grates,  either  at  the  bottom  of  an  upcast  pit,  or  suspended  by  a  diain  a  few 
fathoms  down. 

Such  are  some  of  the  more  common  methods  pracUsed  in  collieries  of  moderate 
depth,  where  carbonic  acid  abounds,  or  where  there  is  a  total  stagnation  of  air.  But 
in  all  great  coal  mines  the  aerial  circulation  is  regulated  and  directed  by  double 
doors,  called  main  or  bearing  doors.  These  are  true  air-valves,  which  intercept  a 
current  of  air  moving  in  one  direction  from  mixing  with  another  moving  in  a  dif. 
fercnt  direction.  Such  valves  are  placed  on  the  main  roads  and  passages  of  the 
1113    n  galleries,  and  are  essential  to  a  just  ventilation.     Their  func 

tions  are  represented  in  the  annexed  >^.  11 13,  where  a  shows 
the  downcast  shaft,  in  which  the  aenal  current  is  made  to 
descend ;  b  is  the  upcast  shaft,  sunk  towards  the  rise  of  the 
ooal ;  and  c,  the  dip^head  leveL  Were  the  mine  here  figured 
to  be  worked  without  any  attention  to  the  circulation,  the  air 
would  flow  down  the  pit  a,  and  proceed  in  a  direct  line  up 
the  rise  mine  to  the  shaft  b,  in  which  it  would  ascend.  The  consequence  would  there> 
fore  be,  tlmt  all  the  galleries  and  boards  to  the  dip  of  the  pit  a,  and  those  lying  on  each 
side  of  the  pits,  would  have  no  circulation  of  air ;  or,  in  the  language  of  the  collier,  would 
be  laid  dead.  To  obviate  this  result,  double  doors  are  placed  in  three  of  the  galleries  ad. 
joining  the  pit ;  viz.,  at  a  and  6,  c  and  4, «  and  /;  all  of  which  open  inwards  to  the  shaft  a. 
ily  this  plan,  as  the  air  is  not  suffered  to  pass  directly  from  the  shaft  a  to  the  shaft  b,  through 
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the  doors  a  and  6,  it  would  have  taken  the  next  shortest  direction  by  e  d  and  e/;  but  the 
doors  in  these  galleries  prevent  this  course,  and  compel  it  to  proceed  downwards  to 
the  dip-bead  level  c,  where  it  will  spread  or  divide,  one  portion  pursuing  a  route  to 
the  right,  another  to  the  left.  On  arriving  at  the  boards  g  and  A,  it  would  have 
naturally  ascended  by  them ;  but  this  it  cannot  do,  by  reason  of  the  building  or  stop- 
ping placed  at  g  and  A.  By  means  of  such  stoppings  placed  in  the  boards  next  the 
dip-head  level,  the  air  can  be  transported  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left  for  many 
miles,  if  necessary,  providing  there  be  a  train  or  circle  of  aerial  communication  from 
the  pit  A  to  the  pit  b.  If  the  boards  t  and  k  are  open,  the  air  will  ascend  in  them, 
as  traced  out  by  the  arrows ;  and  after  being  diffused  through  the  workings,  will  again 
meet  in  a  body  at  a,  and  mount  the  gallery  to  the  pit  b,  sweeping  away  with  it  the 
deleterious  air  which  it  meets  in  its  path.  Without  double  doors  on  each  main  passage, 
the  regular  circulation  of  the  air  would  be  constantly  liable  to  interruptions  and 
derangements ;  thus,  suppose  the  door  e  to  be  removed,  and  only  d  to  remain  in  the 
left  hand  gallery,  all  the  other  doors  being  as  represented,  it  is  obvious,  that  whenever 
the  door  d  is  opened,  the  air,  finding  a  more  direct  passage  in  that  direction,  would 
mount  by  the  nearest  channel  ^  to  the  shaft  a,  and  lay  dead  all  the  other  parts  of  the 
work,  stopping  ail  circulation.  As  the  passages  on  which  the  doors  are  placed  con- 
stitute the  main  roads  by  which  the  miners  go  to  and  from  their  work,  and  as  the 
corves  are  also  constantly  wheeling  along  all  the  time,  were  a  single  door,  such  as  d, 
so  often  opened,  the  ventilation  would  be  rendered  precarious  or  languid.  .But  the 
double  doors  obviate  this  inconvenience;  for  both  men  and  horses,  with  the  corves, 
in  going  to  or  from  the  pit  bottom  a,  no  sooner  enter  the  door  d,  than  it  shuts  behind 
them,  and  encloses  them  in  the  still  air  contained  between  the  doors  d  and  Cj  e  having 
prevented  the  air  from  changing  its  proper  course  while  d  was  open.  When  d  is  again 
shut,  the  door  c  may  be  opened  without  inconvenience,  to  allow  the  men  and  horses  to 
pass  on  to  the  pit  bottom  at  a  ;  the  door  d  preventing  any  change  in  the  aerial  circula- 
tion while  the  door  c  is  open.  In  returning  from  the  pit,  the  same  rule  is  observed,  of 
shutting  one  of  the  double  doors,  before  the  other  is  opened. 

If  this  mode  of  disjoining  and  insulating  air-courses  from  each  other  be  once  fairly 
conceived,  the  continuance  of  the  separation  through  a  working  of  any  extent,  may  be 
easily  understood. 

When  carbonic  acid  gas  abounds  or  when  the  fire-damp  is  in  very  small  quan-> 
tity,  the  air  may  be  conducted  from  the  shaft  to  the  dip-head  level,  and  by  placing 
stoppings  of  each  room  next  the  level,  it  may  be  carried  to  any  distance  along  the  dip* 
head  levels;  and  the  furthest  room  on  each  side  being  left  open,  tlie  air  is  suffered 
to  diffuse  itself  through  the  wastes,  along  the  wall  fiuses,  and  mount  in  the  upcast 
pit,  as  is  represented  in  Jig,  1099.  But  should  the  air  become  stagnant  along  the 
wall  &ces,  stoppings  are  set  up  throughout  the  galleries,  in  such  a  way  as  to  direct  the 
main  body  of  fresh  air  along  the  wall  faces  for  the  workmen,  while  a  partial  stream  of 
air  is  allowed  to  pass  through  the  stoppings,  to  prevent  any  accumulation  of  foul  air  in 
the  wastes.  * 

In  very  deep  and  extensive  collieries  more  elaborate  arrangements  for  ventilation  are 
introduced.  Here  the  circulation  is  made  active  by  rarefying  the  air  at  the  upcast 
shaft,  by  means  of  a  very  large  furnace  placed  either  at  the  bottom  or  top  of  the 
shaft.  The  former  position  is  generally  preferred.  jPi^.  1091.  exhibits  a  furnace 
placed  at  the  top  of  the  pit.  When  it  surmounts  a  single  pit,  or  a  single  division  of 
the  pit,  the  compartment  intended  for  the  upcast  is  made  air-tight  at  top,  by  placing 
strong  buntons  or  beams  across  it,  at  any  suitable  distance  firom  the  mouth.  On  these 
buntons  a  close  scaffolding  of  plank  is  laid,  which  is  well  plastered  or  moated  over 
with  adhesive  plastic  clay.  A  little  way  below  the  scaffold,  a  passage  is  previously 
cut,  either  in  a  sloping  direction,  to  connect  the  current  of  air  with  the  furnace,  or  it 
is  laid  horizontally,  and  then  communicates  with  the  furnace  by  a  vertical  opening. 
If  any  obstacle  prevent  the  scaffold  from  being  erected  wltliin  the  pit,  this  can  be 
made  air-tight  at  top,  and  a  brick  flue  carried  thence  along  the  surface  to  the  furnace. 

The  furnace  has  a  size  proportional  to  the  magnitude  of  the  ventilation,  and  the 
chimneys  are  either  round  or  square,  being  from  50  to  100  feet  high,  with  an  inside 
diameter  of  from  5  to  9  feet  at  bottom,  tapering  upwards  to  a  diameter  of  from  2^  ^^^ 
to  5  feet  Such  stalks  are  made  9  inches  thick  in  the  body  of  the  building,  and  a 
little  thicker  at  bottom,  where  tliey  are  lined  with  fire-bricks. 

The  plan  of  placing  the  furnace  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit  is,  however,  more  advan- 
tageous, because  the  shaft  through  which  the  air  ascends  to  the  furnace  at  the  pit 
mouth,  is  always  at  the  ordinary  temperature ;  so  that  whenever  the  top  fiimaoe  is  neg- 
lected, the  circulation  of  air  throughout  the  mine  becomes  languid,  and  dangerous  to 
the  workmen ;  whereas,  when  the  furnace  is  situated  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaffc,  its  sides 
get  heated,  like  those  of  a  chimney,  through  its  total  length,  so  that  though  the  hcAt  of 
the  furnace  be  accidentally  allowed  to  decline  or  become  extinct  for  a  little*  the  circu-^ 
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lation  IV  ill  still  go  on,  the  air  of  the  upcast  pit  being  rarefied  by  the  heat  remaining  in 
the  aides  of  the  shaft. 

To  pret'cnt  the  annoyance  to  the  onaettersat  the  bottom,  from  the  hot  smoke,  the  fol- 
lowing plan  has  been  adopted,  as  shown  in  the  wood-cut,  ^^.1114.  where  a  represents 
1^  the  lower  part  of  the  upcast  shaft ;  b,  the  furnace,  built  of 
I  brick,  arched  at  top,  with  its  sides  insulated  from  the  solid 
I  mass  of  coal  which  surrounds  it  Between  the  fiimaoe 
I  wall  and  the  coal-beds,  a  current  of  air  constantly  passes 
^^  ^  towards  the  shaft,  in  order  to  prevent  the  coal  catching 
-•ret  fire.  From  the  end  of  the  furnace  a  gallery  is  cut  in  a 
^«SL<>Lsv.-v"j.^.'  V. --"  •- —  •  ^'r*^''^'  rising  direction  at  c,  which  communicates  with  the  shaft  at 
d,  about  7  or  8  fathoms  from  the  bottom  of  the  pit.  Thus  the  furnace  and  furnace- 
keeper  are  completely  disjoined  from  the  shaft ;  and  the  pit  bottom  is  not  only  free 
-|_f^  from  all  encumbrances,  but  remains  conofi^rtably  cool.  To  ob- 
viate the  inconveniences  from  the  smoke  to  the  banksmen  in 
landing  the  coals  at  the  pit  mouth,  the  following  plan  has  been 
contrived  for  the  Newcastle  collieries.  2^1^.1115.  represents  the 
mouth  of  the  pit ;  a  is  the  upcast  shaft,  provided  with  a  furnace 
at  bottom ;  6,  the  downcast  shaft,  by  which  the  supply  of  at- 
I  mosphcric  air  descends ;  and  d,  the  brattice  carried  above  the  pit 
mouth.  A  little  way  below  the  settle-boards,  a  gallery  c,  is  pushed, 
in  communication  with  the  8urfiu«  from  the  downcast  shaft, 
over  which  a  brick  tube  or  chimney  is  built  from  60  to  80  feet 
high,  7  or  8  feet  diameter  at  bottom,  and  4  or  5  feet  diameter  at 
top.  On  the  top  of  this  chimney  a  deal  funnel  is  suspended  horizontally  on  a  pivot, 
like  a  turn-cap.  The  vane/,  made  also  of  deal,  keeps  the  mouth  of  the  funnel  always 
in  the  same  direction  with  the  wind.  The  same  mechanism  is  mounted  at  the  upcast 
shaft  a,  only  here  the  funnel  is  made  to  present  its  mouth  in  the  wind's  eye.  Tt  is  obvious 
from  the  figure,  that  a  highwind  will  rather  aid  than  check  the  ventilation  by  this  plan. 

The  principle  of  ventilation  being  thus  established,  the  next  object  in  opening  up  a 
colliery,  and  in  driving  all  galleries  whatever,  is  the  dotMe  mine  or  double  headwaya 
course ;  on  the  simple  but  very  ingenious  distribution  of  which,  the  circulation  of  air 
depends  at  the  commencement  of  the  excavations. 

The    double   headways  course   is   represented  in  jf^.1116.,    where  a   is    the  one 
heading  or  gallery,  and  b  the  other ;   the  former  being  immediately  connected  with 
1116  the  upcast  side  of  the  pit  c,   and  the  latter  with 

^-^^j-^^|^:^ja^^^y^^y^^  the  downcast  side  of  the  pit  d.  The  pit  itself  is 
l^lf  ■^q-P^ji^f'^^^lfvfT^^  made  completely  air-tight  by  its  division  of  deals 

'^^^M;:^A^-'^'\\:J^,^^.  .:!■;-/__  vll'^:^^ from  top  to  bottom,  called  the  brattice  wall ;  so  that 
no  air  can  pass  through  the  brattice  from  d  to  e,  and  the  intercourse  betwixt  the  two 
currents  of  air  is  completely  intercepted  by  a  stopping  betwixt  the  pit  bottom  and  tlie 
end  of  the  first  pillar  of  coal ;  the  pillars  or  walls  of  coal,  marked  e,  are  called  stenting 
walls ;  and  the  openings  betwixt  them,  walls  or  thirlings.  The  arrows  show  the  direc- 
tion of  the  air.  The  headings  a  and  b  are  generally  made  about  9  feet  wide,  the  stent, 
ing  walls  6  or  8  yards  thick,  and  are  holed  or  thirled  at  such  a  distance  as  may  be  most 
suitable  for  the  state  of  the  air.     The  thirlings  are  5  feet  wide. 

When  the  headings  arc  set  off  from  the  pit  bottom,  an  aperture  is  left  in  the  brattice 
at  the  end  of  the  pillar  next  the  pit,  through  which  the  circulation  betwixt  the  upcast 
and  downcast  pits  is  carried  on ;  but  whenever  the  workmen  cut  through  the  first 
thirling  No.  1.,  the  aperture  in  the  brattice  at  the  pit  bottom  is  shut;  in  consequence  of 
which  the  air  is  immediately  drawn  by  the  power  of  the  upcast  shaft  through  that  thirling 
as  represented  by  the  dotted  arrow.  Thus  a  direct  stream  of  fresh  air  is  obviously 
brought  close  to  the  forehead  where  the  mines  are  at  work.  The  two  headings  a  and  b 
are  then  advanced,  and  as  soon  as  the  thirling  No.  2.  is  cut  through,  a  wall  of  brick  and 
mortar,  4X  inches  thick,  is  built  across  the  thirling  No.  1.  This  wall  is  termed  a  stop- 
ping; and  being  air-tight,  it  forces  the  whole  circulation  through  the  thirling  No.  2.  in 
this  manner  the  air  is  always  led  forward,  and  caused  to  circulate  always  by  the  lost- 
made  thirling  next  the  forehead  ;  care  being  had,  that  whenever  a  new  thirling  is  made, 
the  last  thirling  tlirongh  which  the  air  was  circulated,  be  secured  y/nih  an  atr-tiglit 
stopping.  In  the  woodcut,  the  stoppings  arc  placed  in  the  thirlings  numbered  1,  2,  3» 
4,  5,  6,  and  of  consequence  the  whole  circulation  passes  through  the  thirling  No.  7.» 
which  lies  nearest  the  foreheads  of  the  headings  a,  b.  By  inspecting  the  figure,  we 
observe,  that  on  this  very  simple  plan,  a  stream  of  air  may  be  circulifted  to  any  required 
distance,  and  in  any  direction,  however  tortuous.  Thus,  for  example,  if  while  the 
double  headways  course  a,  6,  is  pushed  forward,  other  double  headways  courses  are  re- 
quired to  be  carried  on  at  the  same  time  on  both  sides  of  the  first  headway,  the 
same  general  principles  have  only  to  be  attended  to  as  shown  in  /^.lllT.,  whei« 
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ri  \^  the  upcast,  and  b  the  downcast  sliaft 
l\w  air  advances  along  the  heading  c,  but 
^iMunot  proceed  further  in  that  direction  than 
the  pillar  d,  being  obstructed  by  the  double 
doaj^  at  e.  It  therefore  advances  in  the  direc- 
ru.i!]  of  the  arrows  to  the  foreheads  at  /,  and 
SM<  [iig  through  the  last  thirling  made  there, 
i ri^t.j ins  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  double  doors, 
Ijwcciids  now  the  heading  ^  to  the  foreheads  at 
I  A,  passes  through  the  last-made  thirling  at  that 
'point,  and  descends,  in  the  heading  i,  till  it  is 
iiitL'rnipted  by  the  double  doors  at  k.  Tlie 
^^rlti)  current  now  moves  along  the  heading  I, 
to  thti  foreheads  at  m,  returns  by  the  last-made 
thirling  there,  along  the  heading  n,  and  finally 
goi^  down  the  heading  o,  and  mounts  by  tlie 
iificai^t  shaft  a,  carrying  with  it  all  the  noxious 
gOrSiji,  which  it  encountered  during  its  circui- 
tous journey.  This  wood-cut  is  a  fidthful  representation  of  the  system  by  which  col- 
lieries of  the  greatest  extent  are  worked  and  ventilated.  In  some  of  these,  the  air 
courses  are  firom  30  to  40  miles  long.  Thus  the  air  conducted  by  the  medium  of  a 
shaft  divided  by  a  brattice  wall  only  a  few  inches  thick,  after  descending  in  the  downcast 
in  one  compartment  of  the  pit  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning,  must  thence  travel  through  a 
circuit  of  nearly  SO  miles,  and  cannot  arrive  at  its  reascending  compartment  on  the  other 
side  of  the  brattice,  or  pit  partition,  till  6  o'clock  in  the  evening,  supposing  it  to  move 
all  the  time  at  the  rate  of  Sj  miles  per  hour.  Hence  we  see  that  the  primum  mobile  of 
this  mighty  circulation,  the  furnace,  must  be  carefully  looked  after,  since  its  irregu- 
larities may  affect  the  comfort,  or  even  the  existence  of  hundreds  of  miners  spread 
over  these  vast  subterraneous  labyrinths.  On  the  principles  just  laid  down,  it  appears, 
that  if  any  number  of  boards  be  set  off  from  any  side  of  these  galleries,  either  in  a  level, 
dip,  or  rise  direction,  the  circulation  of  air  may  be  advanced  to  each  forehead,  by  an 
ingoing  and  returning  current 

Yet  while  the  circulation  of  fresh  air  is  thus  advanced  to  the  last-made  thirling  next 
the  foreheads  /,  A,  and  m,  ^^.1 1 17.,  and  moves  through  the  thirling  which  is  nearest 
to  the  &ce  of  every  board  and  room,  the  emission  of  fire-damp  is  frequently  so  abundant 
from  the  coaly  strata,  that  the  miners  dare  not  proceed  forwards  more  than  a  few  feet 
fit>m  that^  aerial  circulation,  without  hazard  of  being  burned  by  the  combustion  of  the 
gas  at  their  candles.  To  guard  against  this  accident,  temporary  shifting  brattices  are 
employed.  These  arc  formed  of  deal,  about  f  of  an  inch  thick,  S  or  4  feet  broad, 
and  10  feet  long;  and  are  furnished  with  cross-bars  for  binding  the  deals  together,  and 
a  few  finger  loops  cut  through  them,  for  lifting  them  more  expeditiously,  in  order  to  place 
them  in  a  proper  position.  Where  imflammable  air  abounds,  a  store  of  such  brattice 
deals  should  be  kept  ready  for  emergencies. 

The  mode  of  applying  these  temporary  brattices,  or  deal  partitions,  is  shown  in  the 
accompanying  figure  (  1118.),  which  shows  how  the  air  circulates  freely  through  the 
111  8  thirling  d^d  before  the  brattices  are  placed.  At  b  and  c,  we  see  two  head- 
'/i-ii'j^  boards  or  rooms,  which  are  so  full  of  inflammable  air  as  to  be  unwork- 
-i^^le.  Props  are  now  erected  near  the  upper  end  of  the  pillar  e,  betwixt  the 
:  rujf  and  pavement,  about  two  feet  clear  of  the  sides  of  the  next  pillar,  leav- 
uiif^  room  for  the  miner  to  pass  along  between  the  pillar  side  and  the  brat- 
I  tiee.  The  brattices  are  then  fastened  with  nails  to  the  props,  the  lower 
'''■  rJTe  of  the  under  brattice  resting  on  the  pavement,  while  the  upper  edge  of 
i  I  >i  upper  is  in  contact  with  the  roof.  By  this  means  any  variation  of  the 
I  :ght  in  the  bed  of  coal  is  compensated  by  the  overlap  of  the  brattice 
irds ;  and  as  these  are  advanced,  shifting  brattices  are  laid  close  to,  and 
alongside  of«  the  first  set.  The  miner  next  sets  up  additional  props  in  the  same  parallel 
line  with  the  former,  and  slides  the  brattices  forwards,  to  make  the  air  circulate  close 
to  the  forehead  where  he  is  working ;  and  he  regulates  the  distance  betwixt  the  brattice 
and  the  forehead  by  the  disengagement  of  fire-damp  and  the  velocity  of  the  aerial  cir- 
culation. The  props  are  shown  at  </<i,  and  the  brattices  at/,  /*.  By  this  arrangement  the 
air  is  prevented  from  passing  directly  through  the  thirling  a,  and  is  forced  along  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  brattice,  and,  sweeping  over  the  wall  face  or  forehead,  returns  by 
the  back  of  the  brattice,  and  passes  through  the  thirling  a.  It  is  prevented,  however, 
fipom  returning  in  its  former  direction  by  the  brattice  planted  in  the  forehead  c,  where- 
by it  mounts  up  and  accomplishes  its  return  close  to  that  forehead.  Thus  headways 
and  boards  are  ventilated  till  anotlier  thirling  is  made  at  the  upper  part  of  the  pillar. 
The  thirling  a  is  then  closed  by  a  brick  stopping,  and  the  brattice  boards  removed 


forward  for  a  similar  operation. 
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When  blowers  occur  in  the  roof,  and  force  the  strata  down,  so  as  to  produce  a  large 
vaulted  excavation,  the  accumulated  gas  must  be  swept  away ;  because,  after  filling  that 
spacer  it  would  descend  in  an  unmixed  state  under  the  conmion  roof  of  the  ooaL 
I'he  manner  of  removing  it  is  represented  in  Jig,  1119.,  where  a  is  the  bed  of  coal. 
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b  the  blower,  c  the  excavation  left  by  the  downfall  of  the 
roo^  </  is  a  passing  door,  and  e  a  brattice.  By  this  arrange- 
ment the  aerial  current  is  carried  close  to  the  roof,  and 
constantly  sweeps  off  or  dilutes  the  inflammable  gas  of  the 
blower,  as  fitft  as  it  issues.  The  arrows  show  the  direction 
of  the  current ;  but  for  which,  the  accumulating  gas  would  be 
mixed  in  explosive  proportions  with  the  atmospheric  air,  and 
destroy  the  miners. 

There  is  another  modification  of  the  ventilating  system, 
where  the  air-courses  are  traversed  across ;  tliat  is,  when  one 
^  air-course  is  advanced  at  right  angles  to  another,  and  must 
pass  it  in  order  to  ventilate  the  workings  on  the  further  side.  This  is  accomplished 
on  the  plan  shown  in  Jig*  1 1 2CX,  where  a  is  a  main  road  with  an  air-course,  over 
which  the  other  air-course  b,  has  to  pass.  Tlie  sides  of  this  air  channel  are  built  of 
bricks  arched  over  so  as  to  be  air-tight,  and  a  gallery  is  driven  in  the  roof  strau  as 
shown  in  the  figure.  If  an  air-course,  as  a,  be  laid  over  with  planks  made  air-tight, 
crossing  and  recrossing  may  be  eflfected  with  facility.  The  general  velocity  of  the  air 
in  these  ventilating  channels  is  from  3  to  4  feet  per  second,  or  about  2(  miles  per  hour, 
and  their  internal  dimensions  vary  from  5  to  6  feet  square,  afibrding  an  area  of  from  25 
to  36  square  feet. 

Mr.  Taylor's  hydraulic  air-pump,  formerly  described,  pi  1 73.  deserves  to  be  noticed 
<imong  the  various  ingenious  contrivances  for  ventilating  mines,  particularly 
when  they  are  of  moderate  extent,  a  is  a  large  wooden  tub,  nearly  filled  with 
water,  through  whose  bottom  the  ventilating  pipe  b  passes  down  into  the  recesses 
of  the  mine.  Upon  the  top  of  6,  there  is  a  valve  e,  opening  upwards.  Over  b, 
the  gasometer  vessel  is  inverted  in  a,  having  a  valve  also  opening  outwards  at  tL 
When  this  vessel  is  depressed  by  any  moving  force,  the  air  contained  within  it 
is  expelled  through  d;  and  when  it  is  raised,  it  diminishes  the  atmospherical 
I  pressure  in  the  pipe  b,  and  thus  draws  air  out  of  the  mine  into  the  gasometer ; 
which  cannot  return  on  account  of  the  valve  at  e,  but  is  thrown  out  into  the 
atmosphere  through  d  at  the  next  descent. 

I  The  general  plan  of  distributing  the  air,  in  all  cases,  is  to  send  the  first  of  the 
n       current  that  descends  in  the  downcast  shaft  among  the  horses  in  the  stables,  next 

II  among  the  workmen  in  the  foreheads,  after  which  the  air,  loaded  with  whatever 
mixtures  it  may  have  received,  is  made  to  traverse  the  old  wastes.  It  then  passes 
through  the  furnace  with  all  the  inflammable  gas  it  has  collected,  ascends  the  upcast  shaft, 
and  is  dispersed  into  the  atmosphere.  This  system,  styled  coursing  the  air,  was  invented 
by  Mr.  Spedding  of  Cumberland.  According  to  the  quantity  of  the  fire-damp,  the 
coursing  is  conducted  either  up  one  room,  and  returned  by  the  next  alternately,  through 
the  whole  extent  of  the  works,  or  it  passes  along  2  or  3  connected  rooms,  and  returns 
by  the  same  number. 

This  admirable  ^stem  has  received  the  greatest  improvements  from  tlie  mining 
engineers  of  the  Newcastle  district,  and  especially  from  Mr.  Buddie  of  Wallsend.  His 
plan  being  a  most  complete  scale  of  ventilation,  where  the  aerial  current  is  made 
to  sweep    every    -comer    of   the   workings,    is   shown    in  ^^.1122,;      in    which   a 

1 1 22  represents  the  downcast,  and  b  the  upcast 
shaft.  By  pursuing  the  track  of  the  arrows, 
we  may  observe  that  the  air  passes  first  along 
the  two  rooms  c,  d,  having  free  access  to  each 
^through  the  walls,  but  is  hindered  from 
^pfn  K  entering  into  the  ac^oining  rooms  by  the 
~  ^^  stoppings  which  form  the  air-courses.  It 
sweeps  along  the  wall  faces  of  tlie  rooms  c,  </, 
and  makes  a  return  down  the  rooms  e,  f^ 
but  is  not  allowed  to  proceed  further  in  tliat 
direction  by  the  stoppings  g,  h.  It  then 
proceeds  to  the  foreheads  t,  k,  and  single 
courses  all  the  rooms  to  the  foreheads  /,  m ;  from  this  point  it  would  go  directly  to  tiie 
upcast  pit  6,  were  it  not  prevented  by  the  stopping  n,  which  throws  it  again  into  double 
coursing  the  rooms,  till  it  arrives  at  o,  whence  it  goes  directly  to  the  furnace,  and 
ascends  the  shaft  6.  The  lines  across  each  other  represent  the  passing  doors ;  and  these 
may  be  substituted  in  any  place  for  a  passage  where  there  is  a  stopping.  The  stopping 
f>,  near  the  bottom  of  the  downcast  shaft,  is  termed  a  main  stopping ;  because  if  it 
were  removed,  the  whole  circulation  would  instantly  cease,  and  the  air,  instead   of 
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traversing  in  the  direction  of  the  arrowa,  would  go  directly  from  the  downcast  pit  a,  to 
the  upcast  pit  b,  along  the  gallery  q.  Hence  every  gallery  and  room  of  the  workings 
would  be  laid  dead^  as  it  is  termed,  and  be  immediately  filled  with  fire>damp,  which 
might  take  fire  either  at  the  workmen's  candles,  or  at  the  iiimace  next  the  upcast 
shiSi  6.  Thus  also  a  partial  stagnation  in  one  district  of  the  colliery,  would  be  pro- 
duced by  any  of  the  common  stoppings  being  accidentally  removed  or  destroyed,  since 
the  air  would  thereby  always  pursue  the  nearest  route  to  the  upcast  pit  Main  stop- 
pings are  made  particularly  secure,  by  strong  additional  stone  buildings,  and  they  are 
set  up  at  different  places,  to  maintain  the  main  air  courses  entire  in  the  event  of  an 
explosion;  by  which  precautions  great  security  is  given  to  human  life.  This  system  of 
ventilation  may  be  extended  to  fdmost  any  diistance  from  the  pit- bottom,  provided  the 
volume  of  fresh  air  introduced  be  adequate  to  dilute  sufficiently  the  fire-damp,  so  that 
the  mixture  shall  not  reach  the  explosive  point.  The  air,  by  this  management,  ven- 
tilates  first  one  panel  of  work,  and  then  other  panels  in  succession,  passing  onwards 
through  the  barriers  or  panel  walls,  by  means  of  galleries,  as  in  yS^.  11 00,.  by 
the  principle  ather  of  single,  double,  or  triple  coursing,  according  to  the  quantity  of  gas 
in  the  mine. 

In  ventilating  the  very  thick  coal  of  Staffordshire,  though  there  is  much  inflammable 
air,  less  care  is  needed  than  in  the  north  of  £ngland  collieries^  as  the  workings  are 
very  roomy,  and  the  air  courses  of  comparatively  small  extent.  The  air  is  conducted 
down  one  shaft,  carried  along  the  main  roads,  and  distributed  into  the  sides  of  work, 
as  shown  in  Jiff,  1105.,  A  narrow  gallery,  termed  the  air-head,  is  carried  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  coal,  in  the  rib  walls,  along  one  or  more  of  the  sides.  In 
the  example  here  figured,  it  is  carried  all  round,  and  the  air  enters  at  the  bolt-hole  e. 
Lateral  openings,  named  spouts,  are  led  from  the  air-head  gallery  into  the  side  of  work; 
and  the  circulating  stream  mixed  with  the  gas  in  the  workings,  enters  by  these  spouts, 
as  represented  by  the  arrows,  and  returns  by  the  air-head  at  g,  to  the  upcast  pit 

When  the  fire-damp  comes  off  suddenly  in  any  case,  rendering  the  air  foul  and  explo- 
sive at  the  foreheads,  if  no  other  remedy  be  found  effectual,  the  working  of  the  coal  must 
be  suspended,  and  a  current  of  air  sent  directly  from  the  firesh  in-going  stream,  in  order 
to  dilute  the  explouve  mixture,  before  it  reaches  the  furnace.  This  is  termed  skaiUnff 
the  air ;  for  otherwise  the  gas  would  kindle  at  the  furnace,  and  flame  backwards,  like  a 
train  of  gunpowder,  through  all  the  windings  of  the  work,  carrying  devastation  and 
death  in  its  track.  By  tkaiUng  the  air,  however,  time  is  given  for  running  forward 
with  water,  and  drowning  the  furnace.  A  cascade  of  water  firom  the  steam  engine 
pumps  is  then  allowed  to  fUl  down  the  pit,  the  power  of  which  through  a  fidl  of  500  or 
600  feet,  is  so  great  in  carrying  down  a  body  of  air,  that  it  impels  a  sufficient  current 
through  every  part  of  the  workings.  The  ventilation  is  afterwards  put  into  its  usual  train 
at  leisure. 

In  collieries  which  have  been  worked  for  a  considerable  time,  and  particularly  in  such 
as  have  goaves,  creeps,  or  crushed  wastes,  the  disengagement  of  the  fire-damp  from  these 
recesses  is  much  influenced  by  the  state  of  atmospheric  pressure.  Should  this  be  sud- 
denly diminished,  as  shown  by  the  &11  of  the  barometer,  the  fire-damp  suddenly  expands 
and  comes  forth  from  its  retirement,  polluting  the  galleries  of  the  mine  with  its  noxious 
presence.  But  an  increase  of  barometric  pressure  condenses  the  gases  of  the  mine,  and 
restrains  them  within  their  sequestered  limits.  It  is  therefore  requisite  that  the  coal- 
viewer  should  consult  the  barometer  before  inspecting  the  subterraneous  workings  of  an 
old  mine,  on  the  Monday  mornings,  in  order  to  know  what  precautions  must  be 
observed  in  his  personal  survey. 

The  catastrophe  of  an  explosion  in  an  extenave  coal-mine  is  horrible  in  the  extreme. 
Let  us  imagine  a  mine  upwards  of  100  fiithoms  deep,  with  the  workings  extended  to  a 
great  distance  under  the  surrounding  country,  with  machinery  complete  in  all  its  parts, 
the  mining  operations  under  regular  discipline,  and  railways  conducted  through  all  its 
ramifications ;  the  stoppings,  passing  doors,  brattices,  and  the  entire  economy  of  the 
mine,  so  arranged  that  every  thing  moves  like  a  well  regulated  machine.  A  mine  of 
this  magnitude  at  fiill  work  is  a  scene  of  cheering  animation,  and  happy  industry  ;  the 
sound  cf  the  hammer  resounds  in  every  quarter,  and  the  numerous  carriages,  loaded  or 
empty,  passing  swifUy  to  and  fro  from  the  wall  faces  to  the  pit  bottom,  enliven  the 
gloomiest  recesses.  At  each  door  a  little  boy,  called  a  trapper,  is  stationed,  to  open,  and 
shut  it  Every  person  is  at  his  post,  displaying  nn  alacrity  and  happiness  pleasingly 
contrasted  with  the  surrounding  gloom.  While  things  are  in  thb  merry  train,  it  has 
but  too  frequently  happened  thatfh>m  some  unforeseen  cause,  the  ventilation  has  partially 
stagnated,  allowing  a  quantity  of  the  fire-damp  to  accumulate  in  one  space  to  the  explo- 
sive pitch  ;  or  a  blower  has  suddenly  sprung  forth,  and  the  unsuspecting  miner  entering 
this  fiital  region  with  his  candle,  sets  tlie  whole  in  a  blaze  of  burning  air,  which  imme- 
diately suffocates  and  scorches  to  death  every  living  creature  within  its  sphere,  while 
multitudes  beyond  the  reach  of  the  flame  arc  dashed  to  pieces  by  the  force  of  the  explo- 
sion, rolling  like  thunder  along  the  winding  galleries.      Sometimes  the  explosive  flame 
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teems  to  linger  in  one  dittriet  for  «  few  moments;  then  gsthenng  strength  for  a  giant 
effbrt,  it  rushes  forth  from  its  cell  with  the  yiolenoe  of  a  hurricane,  and  the  speed  of 
lightning,  destroying  every  obstacle  in  its  way  to  the  upcast  shaft.  Its  power  seems  to 
be  irresistible.  The  stoppings  are  burst  through,  the  doors  are  shivered  into  a  thousand 
pieces ;  while  the  unfortunate  miners,  men,  women,  and  boys,  are  swept  along  with  an 
inconceivable  velocity,  in  one  body,  with  the  horses,  carriages,  corves,  and  coals.  Should 
a  massive  pillar  obstruct  the  direct  course  of  the  aerial  torrent,  all  these  objects  are 
dashed  against  it,  and  there  prostrated  or  heaped  up  in  a  mass  of  common  ruin,  mutila- 
tion, and  death.  Others  are  carried  directly  to  the  shaft,  and  are  either  buried  there 
amid  the  wreck,  or  are  blown  up  and  ejected  from  the  pit  mouth.  Even  at  this  distance 
from  the  eiplosive  den,  the  blast  is  often  so  powerftil,  that  it  frequently  tears  the  brattice 
walls  of  the  shaft  to  pieces,  and  blows  the  corves  suspended  in  the  shaft  as  high  up  into  the 
open  air  as  the  ropes  will  permit.  Not  unfrequently,  indeed,  the  ponderous  pulley-wheels 
are  blown  from  the  pit-head  frame,  and  carried  to  a  considerable  distance  in  the  bosom 
of  a  thick  cloud  of  coals  and  cosl-dust  brought  up  from  the  mine  by  the  fire^lamp,  whose 
explosion  shakes  absolutely  the  superincumbent  solid  earth  itself  with  a  mimic  earth- 
quake. The  dust  of  the  ruins  is  sometimes  thrown  to  such  a  height  above  the  pit  as  to 
obscure  the  light  of  the  sun.  The  silence  which  succeeds  to  this  awful  turmoil  is  no  lees 
formidable ;  for  the  atmospheric  back-draught,  rushing  down  the  shaft,  denotes  the  con- 
sumption of  vital  ur  in  the.  mine,  and  the  production  of  the  deleterious  choke-damp 
and  axote. 

Though  many  of  the  miners  may  have  escaped  by  their  distance  in  the  workings  from 
the  destructive  blast  and  the  fire,  yet  their  (ate  may  perhaps  be  more  deplorable.  They 
hear  the  explosion,  and  are  well  aware  of  its  certain  consequences.  Every  one  anxious 
to  secure  bis  personal  safety,  strains  every  feculty  to  reach  the  pit- bottom.  As  the 
lights  are  usually  extingutsbed  by  the  explosion,  they  have  to  grope  their  way  in  utter 
darkness.  Some  have  made  most  marvellous  escapes,  after  clambering  over  the  rubbish 
of  fellen  roofs,  under  which  their  companions  are  entombed  ;  but  others  wandering  into 
uncertain  alleys,  tremble  lest  they  should  encounter  the  pestilential  airs.  At  last  they 
feel  their  power,  and  aware  that  their  fete  is  sealed,  they  cease  to  struggle  with  thdr  in- 
evitable doom  ;  they  deliberately  assume  the  posture  of  repose,  and  fell  asleep  in  death. 
Such  has  been  too  often  the  fete  of  the  hardy  and  intelligent  miners  who  immure  them- 
selves  deep  beneath  the  ground,  and  venture  their  lives  for  the  comfort  of  their  feUow- 
men ;  and  such  frequency  is  the  ruinous  issue  of  the  best  ordered  and  most  prosperous 
mining  concerns. 

In  such  circumstances  the  mining  engineers  or  coal  viewers  have  a  dangerous  and 
difficult  duty  to  perform.  The  pit  into  which  they  must  descend  as  soon  as  possible,  is 
rendered  unsafe  by  many  causes;  by  the  wrecks  of  loose  timber  torn  away  by  the 
eruption,  or  by  the  unrespirable  gases ;  by  the  ignition  perhaps  of  a  portion  of  the  coal 
itself,  or  by  the  flame  of  a  blower  of  fire-damp  ;  either  of  which  would  produce  violent 
and  repeated  explosions  whenever  the  gas  may  agun  accumulate  to  the  proper  degree. 
Such  a  predicament  is  not  uncommon,  and  it  is  one  agunst  which  no  human  skill  can 
giijird.  Yet  even  here,  the  sense  of  duty,  and  the  hope  of  saving  lome  workmen  from  a 
li  igering  death  by  wounds  or  suffocation,  lead  this  intrepid  class  of  men  to  descend 
amid  the  very  demons  of  the  mine. 

As  soon  as  the  ventilation  is  restored  by  temporary  brattices,  the  stoppings  and  doors 
are  rebuilt  in  a  substantial  manner,  and  the  workings  are  resumed  with  the  wonted 
activity.  From  an  inspection  oi  fig,  1122.,  p.  420*  it  is  obvious  that  the  stability  of 
the  main  stopping  p,  is  an  important  point ;  for  which  reason  it  is  counterforted  by  strong 
walls  of  stone,  to  resist  the  explosive  force  of  fire-damp. 

When  it  is  known  that  fire  exists  in  the  wastes,  either  by  the  burning  of  the  small 
coal-dust  along  the  roads,  or  from  the  ignition  of  the  solid  coal  by  a  blower  of  gas, 
the  inspection  of  the  mine  is  incomparably  more  hazardous,  as  safety  cannot  be  insured 
for  an  insUnt;  for  if  the  extrication  of  gas  be  great,  it  rapidly  accumulates,  and  when- 
ever it  reaches  the  pUue  where  the  fire  exists,  a  new  explosion  takes  place.  There  have 
been  examples  of  the  most  furious  detonations  occurring  regularly  after  the  interval  of 
about  an  hour,  and  being  thus  repeated  S6  times  in  less  than  two  days,  each  eruption 
appearing  at  the  pit  mouth  like  the  blast  of  a  volcano.  It  would  be  madness  for  any 
one  to  attempt  a  descent  in  such  circumstances.  The  only  resource  is  to  moat  up  the 
pit,  and  check  the  combustion  by  exclusion  of  atmospheric  air,  or  to  drown  the  workings 
by  letting  the  water  accumulate  below  ground. 

When  fire  exists  in  the  wastes,  with  less  apparent  risk  of  life,  water  is  driven  upon  it 
by  portable  fire*extinguishing  engines,  or  small  cannon  are  discharged  near  the  burning 
coal,  and  the  concussion  thus  produced  in  the  air  sometimes  helps  to  extinguish  the  flame. 

Since  the  primary  cause  of  these  tremendous  catastrophes  is  the  accension  of  the 
explosive  gases  by  the  candle  of  the  miner,  it  has  been  long  a  desideratum  to  procure 
light  of  such  a  nature  as  may  not  possess  thit  power  of  kindling  the  fire-damp.  The 
train  of  light  producible  from  the  friction  of  flint  and  steel,  by  a  mechanism  called 
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a  Mieel  mitt,  has  been  long  known,  and  afforded  a  tolerable  gleam,  with  which  the  minera 
were  obliged  to  content  themselves  in  hazardous  atmospheres. 

It  consists  of  a  small  frame  of  iipn,  mounted  with  a  wheel  and  pinion,  which  give 
rapid  rotation  to  a  disk  of  hard  steel  placed  upright,  to  whose  edge  a  piece  of  flint  is 
applied.  The  use  of  this  machine  entailed  on  the  miner  the  expense  of  an  attendant 
called  the  miller,  who  gave  him  light.  Nor  was  the  light  altogether  safe,  for  occasionally  the 
ignited  shower  of  steel  particles  attained  to  a  sufficient  heat  to  set  fire  to  the  fire-damp. 

At  length  the  attention  of  the  seientifio  world  was  powerfully  attracted  to  the  means 
of  lighting  the  miner  with  safety,  by  an  awful  catastrophe  which  happened  at  Felling 
Colliery,  near  Newcastle,  on  the  25tb  May,  1812.  This  mine  was  working  with  great 
vigour,  under  a  well-regulated  system  of  ventilation,  set  in  action  by  a  furnace  and  air- 
tube,  placed  over  a  rise  pit  in  elevated  ground.  The  depth  of  winning  was  above  100 
fethoms ;  25  acres  of  coal  had  been  excavated,  and  one  pit  was  yielding  at  the  rate  of 
1700  tons  per  week.  At  II  o*clock  in  the  forenoon  tiie  night  shift  of  miners  was 
relieved  by  the  day  shift ;  121  persons  were  in  the  mine,  at  their  several  stations,  when, 
at  half.pnst  11,  the  gas  fired,  with  a  most  awful  explosion,  which  alarmed  all  the  neigh- 
bouring villages.  The  subterraneous  fire  broke  forth  with  two  heav^  discharges  from 
the*  dip-pit,  and  these  were  instantly  followed  by  one  from  the  nse-pit.  A  slight 
trembling,  as  from  an  earthquake,  was  felt  for  about  half  a  mile  round  the  colliery,  and 
the  noise  of  the  explosion,  though  dull,  was  heard  at  from  3  to  4  miles*  distance. 
Immense  quantities  of  dust  and  small  coal  accompanied  these  blasts,  and  rose  high  into 
the  air,  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  cone.  The  heaviest  part  of  the  ejected  matter,  such 
as  corves,  wood,  and  small  coal,  fell  near  the  pits; 'but  the  dust  borne  away  by  a  strong 
west  wind  fell  in  a  continuous  shower  a  mile  and  a  half  firom  the  pit  In  the  adjoining 
village  of  Heworth  it  caused  a  darkness  like  that  of  early  twilight,  covering  the  roads 
where  it  fell  so  thickly  that  the  footsteps  of  passengers  were  imprinted  in  it.  The 
heads  of  both  shafl-frames  were  blown  off,  their  sides  set  on  fire,  and  their  pulleys 
shattered  to  pieces.  The  coal-dust  ejected  from  the  rise-pit  into  the  horizontal  part  of 
the  ventilating  tube,  was  about  3  inches  thick,  and  speedily  burnt  to  a  cinder ;  pieces  of 
burning  coal,  driven  off  the  solid  stratum  of  the  mine,  were  also  blown  out  of  this  shafL 
Of  the  121  persons  in  the  mine  at  the  time  of  the  explosion,  only  32  were  drawn  up  the 
pit  alive,  3  of  whom  died  a  few  hours  after  the  accident.  Thus  no  less  tlian  92  valuable 
lives  were  instantaneously  destroyed  by  this  pestilential  fire-damp.  The  scene  of 
distress  among  the  relatives  at  the  pit  mouth  was  indescribably  sorrowfuL 

Dr.  W.  Reld  Clanny,  of  Sunderland,  was  the  first  to  contrive  a  lamp  which  might 
bum  among  explosive  air  without  communicating  fiame  to  the  gas  in  which  it  was  plunged. 
This  he  effected,  in  1813,  by  means  of  an  air-tight  lamp,  with  a  glass  front,  the  flame 
of  which  was  supported  by  blowing  fresh  air  firom  a  small  pair  of  bellows  through  a 
stratum  of  water  in  the  bottom  of  the  lamp,  while  the  heated  air  passed  out  through 
water  by  a  recurved  tube  at  top.  By  this  means  the  air  within  the  lamp  was  com- 
pletely insulated  from  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  This  lamp  was  the  first  ever  taken 
into  a  body  of  inflammable  air  in  a  coal-mine,  at  the  exploding  point,  without  setting 
fire  to  the  gas  around  it.  Dr.  Clanny  made  another  lamp  upon  an  improved  plan,  by 
introducing  into  it  the  steam  of  water  generated  in  a  smaU  vessel  at  the  top  of  the  lamp, 
heated  by  the  flame.     The  chief  objection  to  these  lamps  is  their  inconvenience  in  use. 

Various  other  schemes  of  safe-lamps  were  offered  to  the  miner  by  ingenious  mecha- 
nicians, but  they  have  been  all  superwded  by  the  admirable  invention  of  Sir  H.  Davy, 
founded  on  his  fine  researches  upon  flame.  The  lamp  of  Davy  was  instantly  tried 
and  approved  of  by  Mr.  Buddie  and  the  principal  mining  engineera  of  the  Newcastle 
district.  A  perfect  security  of  accident  is  therefore  afforded  to  the  miner  in  the  use  of 
a  lamp  which  transmits  its  light,  and  is  fed  with  air,  through  a  cylinder  of  wire  gauze; 
and  this  invention  has  the  advantage  of  requiring  no  machinery,  no  philosophical  know- 
ledge to  direct  its  use,  and  is  made  at  a  very  cheap  rate. 

In  the  course  of  a  long  and  laborious  investigation  on  the  properties  of  the  fire-damp, 
and  the  nature  and  communication  of  flame.  Sir  H.  Davy  ascertained  that  the  explosions 
of  inflammable  gases  were  incapable  of  being  passed  through  long  narrow  metallic  tubes ; 
and  that  this  principle  of  security  was  still  obtained  by  diminishing  their  length  and 
diameter  at  the  same  time,  and  likewise  diminbhing  their  length,  and  increasing  their 
number,  so  that  a  great  number  of  small  apertures  would  not  pass  an  explosion,  whisn 
their  depth  was  equal  to  their  diameter.  This  fact  led  him  to  trials  upon  sieves  made  of 
wire-gauze,  or  metallic  plates  perforated- with  numerous  small  holes;  and  he  found  it 
was  impossible  to  pass  explosions  through  them. 

The  apertures  in  the  gauze  should  never  be  more  than  ]-20th  of  an  inch  square.  In 
the  working  models  sent  by  Sir  H.  to  the  mines,  there  were  748  apertures  in  the  square 
inch,  and  ^e  wire  was  about  the  40tb  of  an  inch  diameter.  The  cage  or  cvlinder  of 
wire  gauze  should  be  made  by  double  joinings,  the  gauze  being  folded  over  m  such  a 
manner  aa  to  leave  no  apertures.  It  should  not  be  more  than  two  inches  in  diameter ; 
or  in  large  cylinders  the  combustion  of  the  fire-damp  renden  the  top  inconveniently 
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hot ;  and  a  double  top  is  always  a  proper  precaution,  fixed  at  a  distance  of  about  half 
ao  inch  aboTe  the  first  top.  The  gauae  cylinder  should  be  fiistened  to  the  lamp  by  a 
screw  of  4  or  5  turns.  All  Joinings  in  the  lamp  should  be  made  with  hard  solder ;  and 
the  security  depends  upon  the  condition,  that  no  aperture  exists  in  the  apparatus  larger 
than  in  the  wire  gauxe. 

The  forms  of  the  lamp  and  cage,  and  the  mode  of  burning  the  wick,  may  be  greatly 
diversified ;  but  the  principle  which  ensures  their  safety  must  be  strictly  attended  to. 
See  Lamp  or  Davt,  SArmr  Lamp,  and  Vkntilatiok. 

The  state  of  the  air  in  coal  mines,  from  very  early  periods  till  the  disoorery  of  the 
8afe>lamp,  was  judged  of  by  the  appearances  exhibited  by  the  fiame  <if  a  candle ;  and 
this  test  must  in  noany  circumstances  be  still  had  recourse  to.  When  there  is  merely  a 
defect  of  atmospheric  oxygen,  the  air  being  also  partially  vitiated  by  a  little  carbonic 
acid,  either  from  choke-damp  or  the  lungs  and  candles  of  tlie  miners,  the  lights  bum 
with  a  very  dull  flame,  the  tallow  ceases  to  melt  in  the  cup  formed  round  the  wick,  till 
the  flame  flickers  and  expires.  In  this  case  the  candle  may  be  kept  burning  by  slanting 
it  more  or  less  towards  a  horisontal  position,  which  causes  the  tallow  to  melt  with  the 
edge  of  the  flame.  The  candle  is  thus  rapidly  wasted,  however;  and  therefore  an  oil 
lamp  is  preferable,  as  it  continues  to  bum  where  a  candle  would  be  extinguisIiecL  The 
candles  of  the  collier  are  generally  small,  with  a  very  small  wick ;  such  being  found  to 
produce  a  more  distinct  flame  than  candles  of  a  large  sixe  with  a  thick  wick. 

In  trying  the  quality  of  the  air  by  the  flame  of  a  candle,  the  wick  must  be  trimmed 
by  taking  off  the  snuff,  so  as  to  produce  a  clear,  distinct,  and  steady-burning  flame. 
When  a  candle  thus  trimmed  is  looked  at  in  common  air,  a  distinct  and  well-defined 
cone  of  flame  is  seen,  of  a  fine  sky  "blue  at  the  bottom  next  tlie  wick,  and  thence  ot  a 
bright  yellow  to  the  apex  of  the  cone.  Besides  this  appearance,  there  is  another, 
surrounding  the  cone,  which  the  brightness  of  the  flame  prevents  the  eye  from  diwem- 
ing.  This  may  be  seen  by  placing  one  of  the  hands  expanded  as  a  screen  betwixt  the 
eyes  and  the  candle,  and  at  the  distance  of  about  an  inch,  so  that  the  least  point  of  the 
apex  of  the  yellow  flame  may  be  seen,  and  no  more.  By  this  method,  a  top,  as  the 
miners  term  it,  will  be  distinctly  observed  close  to  the  apex  of  the  yellow  flame,  firom  an 
eighth  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length.  This  top  is  of  a  yellowish-brown  colour,  and 
like  a  misty  base.  This  haze  is  seen  not  only  on  the  top,  but  it  extends  downwards 
and  surrounds  the  flame  fully  half  way,  about  a  twentieth  of  an  inch  in  tliickneas ;  here 
it  assumes  a  violet  colour,  which  passes  into  a  beautiful  blue  at  the  bottom  next  the 
wick.  The  test  of  the  state  of  the  air  in  mines,  or  **  trying  the  candle,**  as  practised  by 
miners,  depends  entirely  on  the  appearance  which  this  haze  assumes  in  shape  and 
colour  at  the  top  of  the  flame.  In  fiict,  this  top  has  distinct  appearances  when  burning 
in  atmospheric  air,  carbonated  air,  axotized  air,  or  fire-damp  air;  displaying  many 
modifications,  according  to  the  proportions  of  the  various  admixtures. 

When  azote  or  carbonic  acid  abounds,  the  top  is  frequently  an  inch  or  two  in  length, 
of  a  decided  brown  colour,  and  the  flame  is  short  and  dim.  When  they  are  still  more 
copious,  the  flame  goes  out,  and  the  miners  immediately  retire. 

When  inflammable  air  is  imagined  to  exist  iu  considerable  quantity,  the  miner  trims 
his  candle,  and  advances  with  cautious  step,  holding  the  candle  with  the  left  hand,  and 
screening  the  flame  with  the  right ;  and  as  the  fire-damp  floats  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
gallery  next  the  roof,  he  holds  the  candle  as  low  as  he  can,  and  keeping  his  eye  fixed  on 
the  tip,  he  moves  forwards.  If  the  gas  be  small  in  quantity,  he  may  reach  the  forehead 
without  observing  any  material  change  in  his  light  But  if  in  his  advance  he  perceives 
the  tip  to  elongate,  and  take  a  bluish-gray  colour,  he  is  put  on  his  guard,  and  steps  on 
with  much  caution ;  and  if  the  tip  be^s  to  spire,  he  drops  down  on  one  knee,  and 
holding  the  candle  near  the  pavement,  gradually  raises  it  up,  and  watches  the  change  it 
undergoes  as  it  approaches  the  roof.  If  the  gas  be  copious,  the  flame  elongates  into  a 
sliarp  spire,  as  well  as  the  top.  It  is  in  general  reckoned  dangerous  when  the  tip 
changes  from  the  bluish-gray  to  a  fine  blue  colour,  accompanied  with  minute  luminous 
points,  which  pass  rapidly  upwards  through  the  fiame  and  top.  When  the  symptoms 
are  manifestly  dangerous,  a  sudden  movement  of  the  hands  or  body  is  liable  to  produce 
ignition  by  agitation  of  the  fire-damp.  Tlie  experienced  miner  Uierefore  slowly  and 
cautiously  lowers  his  candle  to  the  pavement,  and  then  turning  round,  effects  his  retreat 
slowly,  or  slips  up  his  right  hand  and  extinguishes  the  flame  with  his  finger  and  thumb. 
Should  he  venture  too  fiir,  and  approach  tlie  body  of  gas  in  an  explosive  condition,  the 
tip  of  the  candle  rapidly  elongates,  and  the  whole  rises  in  a  sharp  spire  several  inches  in 
length ;  and  then  the  whole  surrounding  atmosphere  is  in  a  blaze,  an  explosion  ensues,  and 
destructive  ravage  is  the  consequence,  to  an  extent  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  fire- 
damp.     See  Ventilatjow. 

Tins  trying  the  candle  is  a  delicate  operation,  requiring  much  practical  sagacity,  where 
the  lives  of  so  many  men,  and  the  welfare  of  the  whole  establishment,  are  at  stake. 
Almost  every  colliery,  after  having  been  worked  for  some  timc^  gives  a  peculiar  top  to 
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the  candle ;  so  that  while  in  one  mine  liable  to  fire-damp  an  explosion  will  take  place 
with  a  top  leas  than  an  inch  long,  in  another  mine  the  top  may  be  two  inches  high,  and 
yet  the  air  be  considerably  under  the  point  of  aocension.  These,  differences  depend  on 
aeyeral  particulars.  If  the  gas  has  not  passed  through  a  long  course  of  ventilation,  and 
is  little  mixed  with  air,  it  will  ignite  with  a  very  short  top ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  a 
gas  which  has  run  through  a  ventilation  of  20  or  SO  miles  may  cause  the  production  of 
a  long  top  without  haxard.  It  is  hence  obvious,  that  skilful  experience,  and  thorough 
practical  knowledge,  are  the  only  sure  guides  in  these  cases. 

We  shall  now  describe  briefly  the  modern  modes  of  working  coals  a-dipping  of,  and 
deeper  than,  the  engine-pit  bottom.  One  of  these  consists  in  laying  a  working  pump 
barrel  with  a  long  wind-bore  at  the  bottom  of  the  downset  mine,  fdmished  with  a  smooth 
rod  working  through  a  collar  at  the  top  of  the  working  barrel.  At  one  side  of  this, 
near  the  top,  a  kneed  pipe  is  attached,  and  from  it  pipes  are  carried  to  the  point  of 
delivery,  either  at  the  engine-pit  bottom  or  day  level,  as  represented  in  ^^.1128. 
The  spears  are  worked  sometimes  by  rods  connected  with  the  machinery  at  the 
surface ;  in  which  case  the  spears,  if  very  long,  are  either  sus- 
pended from  swing  or  pendulum  rods,  or  move  on  friction 
rollers.  But  since  the  action  of  the  spears,  running  with  great 
velocity  the  total  length  of  the  engine  stroke,  very  soon  tears 
every  thing  to  pieces,  the  motion  of  the  spears  underground  has 
been  reduced  from  6  or  8  feet,  the  length  of  the  engine  stroke, 
to  about  15  inches;  and  the  due  speed  in  the  pump  is 
effected  by  the  centering  of  a  beam,  and  the  attachment  of  the 
spears  to  it,  as  represented  in  >!$r.ll24.,where  a  is  the  working 
barrel,  h  the  beam  centered  at  c,  having  an  arc-head  and 
martingale  sinking-chain.  The  spears  d  are  fastened  by  a 
strong  bolt,  which  passes  through  the  beam  ;  and  there  are  several  holes,  by 
means  of  which  the  stroke  in  the  pumps  can  be  lengthened  or  shortened  at 
convenience.  The  movement  of  the  spears  is  regulated  by  a  strong  iron 
quadrant  or  wheel  at  the  bottom. 

In  level-free  coals,  these  pumps  may  be  worked  by  a  water-wheel,  stationed 
near  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  impelled  by  water  £dling  down  the  shaft,  to  be 
I  discharged  by  the  level  to  the  day  (day-level). 

But  the  preferable  plan  of  working  under-dip  coal,  is  that  recently 
adopted  by  the  Newcastle  engineers ;  and  consists  in  running  a  mine  a-dipping  of  the 
engine-pit,  in  such  direction  of  the  dip  as  is  most  convenient;  and  both  coals  and 
water  are  brought  up  the  rise  of  the  coal  by  means  of  high-pressure  engines,  working 
with  a  power  of  from  30  to  50  pounds  on  the  square  inch.  These  machines  are 
quite  under  comnumd,  and,  producing  much  power  in  little  space,  they  are  the  most 
applicable  for  underground  work.  An  excavation  is  made  for  them  in  the  strata  above, 
the  coal,  and  the  air  used  for  the  ftimace  under  the  boiler,  is  the  returned  air  of  the 
mine  ventilation.  In  the  dip-mine  a  double  tram-road  is  laid  ;  so  that  while  a  number 
of  loaded  corves  are  ascending,  an  equal  number  of  empty  ones  are  going  down. 
Although  this  improved  method  has  been  introduced  only  a  few  years  back,  under-dip 
workings  have  been  already  executed  more  than  an  English  mile  under-dip  of  the 
engine-pit  bottom,  by  means  of  three  of  these  high-pressure  engines,  placed  at  equal 
distances  in  the  imder-dip  mine.  It  may  hence  be  inferred,  that  this  mode  of  working 
18  susceptible  of  most  extensive  application ;  and  in  place  of  sinking  pits  of  excessive 
depth  upon  the  dip  of  the  coal,  at  an  almost  ruinous  expense,  much  of  the  under-dip  coal 
will  in  ftiture  be  worked  by  means  of  the  actual  engin&>pits.  In  the  Newcastle  district, 
coals  are  now  working  in  an  engine-pit  115  fiithoms  deep  under-dip  of  the  engine-pit 
bottom,  above  1600  yards^  and  fully  80  fiithoms  of  perpendicular  depth  more  than  the 
bottom  of  the  pit. 

If  an  engine -pit  be  sunk  to  a  given  cool  at  a  certain  depth,  all  tlie  other  coab  of  the 
1 J  25  coal-field,  both  above  and  below  the 

f^j'^'f^  "J  "  -^M  ooel  sunk  to^  can  be  drained  and 
^^^^^^^^^^  worked  to  the  same  depth,  by  driv- 
ing a  level  cross-cut  mine,  both  to 
the  dip  and  rise,  till  all  the  coals  are 
intersected,  as  represented  Jiff.  1 1 25. 
where  ▲  is  the  engine-pit  bottom  reaching  to  the  coal  a/  and  6,  c,d,  e,f,  coals  lying 
above  the  coal  a  ;  the  coals  which  lie  below  it,  p,  h,  i;  k  is  the  forehead  of  the  cross- 
cut mine,  intersecting  all  the  lower  coals;  and  ly  the  other  forehead  of  the  mine, 
intersecting  all  the  upper  coals. 

In  the  **  Report  from  the  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  appointed  to  take 
into  consideration  the  state  of  the  coal  trade  in  the  United  Kingdom,"  printed  in  June, 
18  29,  under  the  head  of  Mr.  Buddie's  evidence  we  have  an  excellent  description  of  the 
Vol.  II.  3  I 
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nature  and  progress  of  creeps,  whiefa  we  haye  adverted  to  in  tbe  preceding  aecount. 
The  anneied^^l  126.exhibits  the  creep  in  all  iu  progressive  stages,  from  its  commence- 
ment  until  it  has  completely  closed  all  the  workings,  and  crushed  tbe  pillars  of  comL 
The  section  of  the  figures  supposes  us  standing  on  tbe  level  of  the  different  galleriea 
which  are  opened  in  the  seam.  The  black  is  the  coal  pillars  between  each  gallery ;  when 
these  are  weakened  too  much,  or,  in  other  words,  when  their  bases  become  too  narrow  for 
the  pavement  below,  by  the  pressure  of  the  incumbent  stratification,  they  sink  down  into 
the  pavement,  and  the  first  appearance  is  a  little  curvature  in  the  bottom  of  each  gallery : 
that  is  the  first  symptom  obvious  to  sight ;  but  it  may  generally  be  beard  before  it  is  seen. 
The  next  stage  is  when  the  pavement  begins  to  open  with  a  crack  longitudinally.  Tbo 
next  stage  is  when  that  crack  is  completed,  and  it  assumes  the  shape  of  a  metal  ridge. 
The  next  is  when  the  metal  ridge  reaches  the  root  The  next  stage  is  when  tbe  podc 
of  the  metal  ridge  becomes  flattened  by  pressure,  and  forced  into  a  horixontal  direction, 
and  becomes  quite  close  ;  just  at  this  moment  the  coal  pillars  begin  to  sustain  part  of 
the  pressure.  The  next  is  when  the  coal  pillars  take  part  of  the  pressure.  The  last 
stage  is  when  it  is  dead  and  settled ;  that  is,  when  tbe  metal  or  factitious  ridge,  formed 
by  the  sinking  of  the  pillar  into  the  pavement,  bears^  in  common  with  the  pillars  of  coal 
on  each  ude,  the  full  pressure^  and  the  coal  becomes  crushed  or  cracked,  and  can  be  no 
longer  worked,  except  by  a  very  expensive  and  dangerous  process.     Fig,  1126. 
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1.  First  staffe  of  active  creep. 

2.  Second  do. 

3.  Third  do. 

4.  Fourth  do. 


5.  The  metal  ridge  closed,  and  tbe  creep 
beginning  to  settle. 

6.  The  creep  settled,  the  n:etal  ridges  being 
closely  compressed*  and  supporting  the  roo£ 


The  quantity  of  coals,  cinders,  and  culm  shipped  coastwise,  and  exported  from  the 
several  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  year  1837,  was  8,204,301  tons ;  in  1836, 
the  quantity  was  7,389,272  tons,  being  an  increase  of  815,029  tons,  or  11  -03  per  cent, 
in  favour  of  1 837. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  separate  proportions  of  this  quantity  supplied  by 
England  and  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  : — 


1886. 

1887. 

Incresse. 

England  and  Wales 
Scotland    -             -         - 
Ireland      -            -        - 

Total 

Tons. 
6,757,937 
624,308 
7.027 

Ton*. 
7,570,254 
626,532 
7,515 

Toni. 
812,317  or  12-02  per  cent. 
2,204         0-36 
488          6-94 

7.389,272 

8,204,301 

815,029  or  11 -OS  per  cent 

PITCOAU  ANALYSIS  OF.  The  greater  part  of  tbe  analyses  of  coab  hitherto 
published  have  been  confined  to  the  proportions  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  to 
the  neglect  of  tbe  sulphur,  which  exists  in  many  coals  to  a  degree  unwholesome  tor 
their  domestic  use,  pernicious  for  the  smelting  of  iron,  and  detrimental  to  the 
production  of  gas  ;  since  tbe  sulphuretted  hydrogen  produced  requires  so  much 
washing  and  purification  as  at  the  same  time  to  impoverish  the  light  by  condensing 
much  of  the  olefiant  gas,  its  most  luminiferous  constituent.  In  tbe  numerous  reports 
upon  the  composition  of  coals  which  I  have  been  professionally  called  upon  to  make,  I 
have  always  sought  to  determine  the  proportion  of  sulphur,  which  may  be  done  readily 
to  one  part  in  a  thousand ;  as  also,  that  of  combustible  gaseous  matter,  of  coke,  an^ 
of  incombustible  ashes. 

Hie  following  coals  have  been  found  to  be  of  excellent  quality,  as  containing  very 
little  sulphur,  seldom  much  above  1  per  cent,  and  little  incombustible  matter, — hence 
well  adapted  as  fuel,  whether  for  steam  navigation,  for  iron  smelting,  for  household 
consumption,  or  for  gas,  according  to  their  relative  proportions  of  carbon  and  by- 
drogen ;  a  relative  excess  of  carbon  constituting  a  coal  best  adapted  for  furnaces  of 
various  kinds,  while  a  relative  excess  of  hydrogen  forms  tbe  best  coal  for  tbe  common 
grates  and  gas  works. 

1.  Jtfr.  FtiweWt  Duffry  or  Steam  Coal,  —  Specific  gravity,  1*32;  ashes,  per  cent.,  2*6; 
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famoiis  products  in  a  luted  crucible,  14;  brilliant  coke,  86:  not  more  than  1  per 
cent  of  sulphur  ;  while  many  of  the  Newcastle  coals  contain  from  4  to  6,  and  others 
which  I  have  examined  from  8  to  10  of  the  same  noxious  constituent ;  and  which  is  a 
less  powerful  calorific  constituent  than  hydrogen  and  carbon. 

2.  Th€  Bktckky  Hurst  Coed  of  Lanctuhire Specific    gravity,    1  «26 ;    ashes   per 

cent.,  1*2 ;  combustible  gases,  41*5 ;  coke,  58*5  ;  sulphur  1.  Another  specimen  had  a 
specific  gravity  of  1  ■244 ;  2  per  cent,  of  ashes ;  38  *5  of  combustible  gases ;  1  of  sulphur. 
This  is  a  very  good  coal  for  gas,  and  for  domestic  use. 

3.  T%e  Varley  Rock  Vein  Coal,  near  Pontypool ;  shipped  by  Mr.  John  Vipond. — 
Specific  gravity,  1  *296 ;  ashes  (whitish)  5  per  cent. ;  32  of  combustible  gases ;  68 
of  coke.     Sulphur  from  2  to  3  per  cent.     A  good  household  coal. 

4^  T%e  LLmpenneeh  Coal  has  a  well-established  reputation  for  the  production  of 
steam,  and  is  much  employed  by  the  British  government  for  steam  navigation,  as  well 
«s  at  Meux*s,  and  others  of  the  great  breweries  in  London.  It  affords  a  very  intense  heat, 
with  little  or  no  smoke ;  and  sufiiciently  diflPusive,  for  extending  along  the  Hues  of  the 
-boilers ;  whereas  the  anthracite  coal,  containing  very  little  hydrogen,  yields,  in  common 
circumstances,  a  heat  too  much  concentrated  under  the  bottom  of  the  boilers,  and 
acting  too  little  upon  their  sides.  Specific  gravity,  1  '337  ;  mtermediate  between  that 
of  the  Newcastle  and  the  anthracite.  Ashes  per  cent,  firom  3  to  3*5  ;  combustible 
gases,  17  ;  coke  83;  sulphur,  only  one  half  pw  cent.  It  is  therefore  a  pure  and  very 
powerful  fuel. 

I  have  examined  many  coals  with  my  calorimeter ;  of  which  some  account  is  given 
under  Fubu 

It  is  quite  susceptible  of  positive  proof  that,  hy  no  arrangement  yet  discovered, 
can  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  heat  generated  by  a  given  quantity  of  coal,  during 
combustion,  be  fiiirly  absorbed  and  utilised  in  any  of  our  manufi^tories ;  and, 
moreover,  there  are  undeniable  facts,  which  demonstrate  that  seldom,  in  the  burning  of 
coal,  are  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  total  beat,  which  might  be  eliminated,  actually 
obtained,  thus  justifying  the  supposition,  that  one  half  of  all  the  coal  now  consumed,  is 
virtually  wasted,  and  lost  to  society.  The  first  of  these  defects,  or  the  non-absorption 
of  heat  by  the  various  objects  exposed  to  the  action  of  fire,  has  pretty  largely  attracted 
the  attention  of  inventors ;  and,  within  the  last  twenty  years,  several  very  satisfactory 
improvements  have  been  produced,  especially  with  reference  to  steam-boilers.  For  the 
most  part  these  improvements  have  consisted  in  lengthening  the  flues,  and  exposing  a 
larger  surface  of  the  boiler  to  the  action  of  the  heated  air  passing  from  the  furnace  to  the 
chimney.  From  this  arrangement,  a  vast  economy  of  fuel  has  resulted,  and  particularly 
from  that  form  of  setting,  known  under  the  term  *'  Cornish  boiler  setting.*'  But  there 
is  yet  a  point  in  this  matter  which  requires  careful  investigation,  and  that  is  the  extent 
to  which  the  current  or  drau^^t,  in  such  flues,  ought  to  be  retarded,  so  as  to  favour  the 
transmission  of  heat  from  the  flue  to  the  interior  of  the  boiler.  Remembering  that  air 
Is  an  extremely  bad  conductor  of  heat,  and  that  water  about  to  become  converted  into 
steam  is  also  a  bad  conductor,  it  is  evident  that  time  must  form  an  important  element 
in  the  perfect  transmission  of  heat  firom  one  of  these  to  the  other ;  and  hence,  with  a 
great  velocity  of  current  existing  in  the  flues,  very  little  heat  would  pass  firom  air, 
however  high  its  temperature,  to  water  contained  in  a  boiler,  and  so  circumstanced  in 
respect  to  its  all  but  gaseous  condition.  As  an  illustration  of  this  line  of  argument,  we 
may  adduce  the  case  of  gunpowder,  which,  although  forming  a  most  intense  heat,  by 
its  combustion,  scarcely  warms  the  barrel  of  a  gun,  through  which  it  rushes  during  an 
explosion.  Here  the  barrel  of  the  gun  may  be  said  to  represent  the  flue,  the  force  of 
the  explosion  the  draught,  and  the  gaseous  products  of  the  gunpowder  those  of  an 
ordinary  fire  during  combustion  ;  yet  the  rapidity  with  which  the  heated  air  passes  is  so 
great,  that  the  whole  calorific  effect  is  lost,  and,  as  it  were,  thrown  into  the  chimney. 

In  corroboration  of  these  views  we  may  direct  attention  to  the  results  of  some 
experiments  on  fuel  made  at  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology  by  Sir  H.  de  la  Beche 
and  Dr.  L.  Playfiur,  and  which  clearly  show  that,  to  open  the  damper  of  a  steam-boiler 
furnace  is  pretty  generally  to  diminish  the  eflR?ctive  power  of  the  fuel :  there  can,  in 
fact,  be  no  doubt  that  great  waste  of  coal  now  arises  from  inattention  to  this  simple  cir- 
cumstance ;  and  that  much  of  the  heat  of  the  fire,  which  ought  to  go  to  the  boiler,  is 
lost  by  its  hasty  transmission  to  the  chimney.  If,  however,  there  be  thus  fi&r  room  for 
improvement  in  the  direction  just  indicated,  still  wider  is  the  vacant  space,  caused  by 
imperfect  combustion,  or,  in  technical  phrase,  **bad  stoking.'*  We  cannot  suflScientlv 
insist  upon  the  necessity  for  some  speedy  and  judicious  alterations  in  this  matter  ;  and, 
to  be  really  useful,  these  alterations  should  either  supersede  the  employment  of  a  stoker 
altogether,  or  render  negligence  on  his  part  capable  of  immediate  and  certain  detection. 
If  the  combustible  constituents  of  common  coal  be  regarded  as  composed  solely  of 
hydrogen  and  carbon,  and  the  heating  power  of  hydrogen  be,  as  is  represented,  three 
times  greater  than  that  of  carbon,  no  reasonable  being  can  fail  to  perceive  the  enormous 
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folly  of  permittiag  any  portion  of  the  hydrogenous  constituent  of  eo«]  to  escape 
the  furnace  unburnt ;  for  its  loss  implies  the  wsste  of  three  times  its  weight  of  the  solid 
or  carbonaceous  constituent.  Nevertheless,  so  uniform  and  systematic  has  the  waste  of 
hydrogen  become*  from  the  prevalence  of  bad  stoking,  that  several  eminent  engineers* 
unacquainted  with  the  real  fiicts  of  the  case,  have  come  to  regard  the  calorific  value  of 
a  coal  as  proportioned  only  to  the  carbon  it  contains;  thus  attributing  no  heating  power 
whatever  to  the  hydrogen ;  and  this  too  in  the  fiice  of  the  circumstance,  that  the  common 
gas  of  our  streets  is  largely  used  for  cooking  purposes,  and  yields,  weight  for  weight, 
more  than  double  the  quantity  of  heat  given  out  by  either  coke  or  charcoal  1  As  usually 
employed,  iiully  one  half  of  the  hydrogen  of  bituminous  coal  passes  unconsumed  up 
the  chimney,  merely  because  the  stoker,  to  economise  his  labour,  and  avoid  trouble, 
throws  on  to  the  bars  of  his  furiuice  a  thick  layer  of  fuel ;  by  which  loss  is  caused  in  two 
or  three  directions.  In  the  first  place,  as  no  atmospheric  air  can  force  its  way  through 
the  heap,  a  process  of  distillation  takes  place  from  the  upper  surface  of  the  carbonaceous 
mass,  exactly  as  happens  in  a  gas  retort ;  and  when  the  whole  of  the  volatile  matters 
have  been  thus  driven  off,  and  not  before,  the  residuary  cinder  or  coke  enters  into  com- 
bustion. No  wonder,  tlien,  that  practical  men  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  this 
coke  fairly  represents  the  value  of  the  coal ;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  combustion  begins  only 
when  nothing  else  is  left.  But  the  loss  of  the  hydrogen  is  not  the  only  waste  consequent 
upon  throwing  too  much  coal  at  once  upon  the  fire-bars.  Dr.  Kennedy  long  ago  proved 
that  the  hottest  part  of  a  furnace  is  about  one  inch  above  the  fire-bars,  for  there  perfect 
combustion  goes  on,  and  the  carbon  consumed  is  converted  into  carbonic  acid,  with  the 
total  evolution  of  all  its  heat.  But,  let  us  imagine  a  mass  of  red-hot  coke  or  cinder, 
two  or  three  inches  thick,  lying  above  the  carbonic  acid  thus  produced,  and  through 
which,  consequently,  it  must  pass,  to  communicate  its  heat  to  the  boiler  or  chimney. 
In  passing  over  this  red-hot  coke,  the  carbonic  acid  would  be  converted  into  carbonic 
oxide,  and  thus  not  only  remove  a  quantity  of  carbon  equal  to  its  own,  without  yielding 
any  additional  heat,  but  actually  with  the  production  of  cold,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
absorption  of  heat ;  for  the  volume  of  carbonic  oxide,  engendered  in  this  manner,  ta 
double  of  that  of  the  carbonic  acid  originally  formed ;  and  hence  this  expansion  must  be 
accompanied  by  the  disappearance  of  heat,  which  becomes  latent  in  the  carbonic  oxide. 
Here  then  are  three  distinct  sources  of  waste,  consequent  upon  this  single  mal-practice, 
which  however  entails,  as  a  necessary  sequence,  the  production  of  loss  from  a  diflerent 
cause.  As  by  heaping  a  large  quantity  of  fuel  upon  the  furnace-bars,  a  stoker  is  enabled 
to  neglect,  with  impunity,  his  duty  for  many  minutes,  so  it  frequently  happens  that  this 
neglect  is  continued  until  portions  of  the  fire>bars,  becoming  uncovered  with  fuel,  permit 
the  ingress  of  cold  air  in  a  large  quantity  through  these  openings;  and  thus  not  only  is 
the  combustion  of  the  remaining  coal  retarded  by  tliis  mis-direction  of  the  draught,  but 
the  aggregate  temperature  of  the  whole  furnace  is  vastly  diminished.  Now,  we  can 
scarcely  conceive  a  more  tempting  or  a  more  promising  field  of  inquiry  than  is  opened 
out  in  the  great  question.  How  are  these  evils  to  be  effectually  got  rid  of  ?  Thousands 
of  individuals  in  this  country  have  the  means  daily  in  their  hands  of  making  practical 
experiments  upon  this  subject ;  but  they  are  not,  perhaps,  even  aware  that  such  evils 
exist.  Let  us  hope  then  that  some  few  of  these  persons  may  be  roused  into  a  state  of 
useful  activity,  and  that  the  advent  of  another  Exhibition  may  be  preceded  by  some 
invention,  capable  of  counteracting  this  great  national  loss.  It  is,  beyond  all  others,  a 
problem  within  the  domain  of  the  humblest  working  man.  Before  quitting  the  article 
coal,  we  feel  that  a  few  observations  on  the  present  modes  of  estimating  the  value  of  that 
substance,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  are  called  for. 

In  the  investigation  undertaken  at  the  Museum  of  Economic  Geology,  three  different 
methods  have  been  adopted  :  the  whole  of  which,  judging  by  the  result,  seem  defective 
and  worthless.  The  experiments  were  meant  to  have  special  reference  to  the  boilers  of 
marine  engines,  yet  those  made  have  l)een  upon  a  Cornish  boiler,  set  after  the  Cornish 
fashion.  Independently,  therefore,  of  the  fact  that  the  resulu  thus  obtained  are,  to  the 
last  degree,  unsatisfactory  and  discrepant,  they  furnish  no  guide  by  which  to  judge  ot 
the  effects  that  might  follow  vi-hen  a  marine  boiler  is  used.  Of  the  two  other  methods, 
the  one  consists  in  making  an  ultimate  analysis  of  the  coal  by  peroxide  of  copper ;  the 
other  by  the  quantity  of  litharge  capable  of  being  reduced  by  a  given  weight  of  the 
coal.  Both  of  these  processes  seem  to  have  been  conducted  on  by  far  too  small  a  quantity 
of  matter  to  yield  a  result  worthy  of  confidence;  for  but  Sj  grains  of  coal  were  taken, 
on  an  average,  for  ultimate  analysis,  and  only  5  grains  for  the  litharge  assay.  Tlie  errors 
of  manipulation  are,  therefore,  relatively  excessive ;  and,  as  a  consequent  result,  we  find 
these  methods  contradicting  each  other  to  something  like  15  or  16  percent., — as  a 
careful  examination  of  the  parliamentary  report  will  prove.  For  the  sake  of  illustration 
we  select,  at  random,  from  samples  of  coal  thus  treated,  merely  premising  that  the 
amount  of  lead  produced  from  the  ultimate  analysis  was  found  by  estimating  the  atoms 
of  lead,  carboHi  oxygen,  and  hydrogen,  respectively,  at  the  numbers  104,  6,  8,  and  1. 


By  Litharge. 

By  Analysis. 

Difference. 

-     144-6 

162*8 

18-2 

-     142-8 

166-4 

23-6 

.     161-2 

175-8 

14-6 

-     134-4 

163-8 

29-4 
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.Thus  calculated,  we  have  the  following  discordant  figures  gWen  by  the  two  methods  in 
question,  which,  it  is  needless  to  say,  present  differences  greater  than  can  possibly  exist 
between  any  two  kindn  of  coal  whatever : — 

Newcastle  coals.  {g*^^*^J?^J^7     I 

Welsh  coal.  Lynvi 

Lancashire  coal.       Laffak     - 

TIius  Bates*  Hartley,  which  by  the  litharge  assay  is  better  than  the  Hastings*  Hartley 
and  Laffak,  turns  out,  from  the  ultimate  analysis,  worse  than  either  of  them.  We  deem 
it  useless  to  pursue  this  subject  further,  enough  having  been  shown  to  prove  the  utter 
inadequacy  of  the  means  now  employed  for  ascertaining  the  calorific  value  of  coal.  The 
most  likely  method  of  effecting  this  object  would  be  to  burn  a  given  weight  of  each  coal 
in  a  vessel  filled  with  pure  oiygen  gas,  and  surrounded  by  a  large  body  of  cold  water ; 
ignition  being  commenced  by  a  fine  platinum  wire,  heated  through  the  agency  of  a 
galvanic  battery.  Some  experiments  made  in  this  way,  for  a  special  purpose,  liave  given 
the  most  uniform  and  satisfactory  results. 

The  only  manufactured  articles  made  from  coal  are  coke  and  coal-gaa.  The  burning 
of  coke  resolves  itself  into  two  objects ;  and,  as  neither  of  these  are  gained  by  gas 
manufacturers,  it  becomes  necessary  to  distinguish  between  what  is  called  gas-coke  and 
oven>coke.  The  word  coke  applies,  properly,  to  the  latter  alone ;  for  in  a  manu&cturing 
sense,  the  former  is  merely  cinder.  The  production  of  good  coke  requires  a  combination 
of  qualities  in  coal  not  very  firequently  met  with  ;  and  hence  first-rate  coking  coals  can 
be  procured  only  from  certain  districts.  The  essential  requisites  are,  first,  the  presence 
of  very  little  earthy  or  incombustible  ash  ;  and,  secondly,  the  more  or  less  infusibility  of 
that  ash.  The  presence  of  any  of  the  salts  of  lime  is  above  all  objectionable,  after  which 
may  be  classed  silica  and  alumina ;  (at  the  whole  of  these  have  a  strong  tendency  to 
produce  a  vitrification,  or  slag,  upon  the  bars  of  the  furnace  in  which  the  coke  is  burnt ; 
and  in  this  way  the  bars  are  speedily  corroded  or  burnt  out ;  whilst  the  resulting  clinker 
impedes  or  destroys  the  draught,  by  fusing  over  the  interstices  of  the  bars  or  air  passages. 
Iron  pyrites  is  a  common — but,  except  in  large  quantities,  not  a  very  serious^ 
obstacle  to  the  coke  maker :  for  it  is  found  in  practice,  that  a  protracted  application  of 
heat  in  the  oven  dissipates  the  whole  of  the  sulphur  from  the  iron,  with  the  production 
of  bisulphuret  of  carbon  and  metallic  carburet  of  iron, — the  latter  of  which  alone  remains 
in  the  coke,  and,  unless  silica  be  present,  has  no  great  disposition  to  vitrify  afler  oxidation. 
One  object,  therefore,  gained  by  the  oven  coke  manufiicturer  over  the  gas  maker,  is  the 
expulsion  of  the  sulphuret  of  carbon,  and  consequent  purification  of  the  residuary  coke. 
Another,  and  a  still  more  important  consequence  of  a  long  sustained  and  high  heat  is, 
the  condensation  and  contraction  of  the  coke  into  a  smaller  volume,  which,  therefore, 
permits  the  introduction  of  a  much  greater  weight  into  the  same  space ;  an  advantage 
of  vast  importance  in  blast  furnaces,  and,  above  all,  in  locomotive  engines,  as  the  repeated 
introduction  of  fresh  charges  of  cold  fuel  is  thus  prevented.  Part  of  this  condensation 
is  due  to  the  weight  of  the  superincumbent  mass  of  coal  thrown  into  the  coke  oven,  by 
which  (when  the  coal  first  begins  to  cake  or  fuse  together)  the  particles  are  forced 
towards  each  other,  and  the  cavernous  character  of  cinder  got  rid  of:  but  the  chief  con- 
traction arises,  as  we  have  said,  from  the  natural  quality  of  carbon,  which,  like  alumina, 
goes  on  contracting,  the  longer  and  higher  the  heat  to  which  it  is  exposed.  Hence*, 
good  coke  cannot  be  made  In  a  short  time,  and  that  used  in  locomotive  engines  is 
commonly  from  48  to  96,  or  even  120  houra  in  the  process  of  manufacture. 

The  prospects  of  improvement  in  coke-making  seem  not  very  great,  and  point  rather 
to  alterations  in  the  oven  than  in  the  process ;  nor  does  it  seem  possible  to  utilise  the 
heat  evolved  by  the  gaseous  constituents  of  the  coal ;  for  this  heat,  though  large  in 
quantity,  is  of  trifling  intensity,  and,  consequently,  admits  of  but  a  restricted  use  in  the 
aru  ;  moreover,  the  incessant  variations  to  which  it  is  subject,  according  to  the  period  of 
manufacture,  still  further  interfere  with  its  employment,  even  where  great  intensity  of 
fire  is  not  needed,  as  in  steam  boilers,  for  example.  Nevertheless,  there  appears  no 
valid  reason  why  sets  of  coke  ovens  might  not  be  so  arranged  as  mutually  to  compensate 
for  each  other,  and  produce  upon  one  particular  flue  a  constant  and  uniform  effect. 
Contrivances  of  this  kind  have  been  projected, — but  hitherto,  we  may  suppose,  without 
success,  as  our  largest  coke  makers  still  continue  the  old  mode  of  working. 

The  process  of  gas  making  from  coal  is  in  itself  so  large  and  singular  an  operation, 
and  has,  besides,  such  a  variety  of  connections  with  other  branches  of  industry,  that, 
though  its  details  and  possible  improvements  might  very  correctly  follow  upon  an  analysis 
orthe  coke  maker's  art,  yet  we  prefer  to  treat  of  it  amongst  the  more  advanced  and  scientific 
manufactures,  rather  than  associate  its  comprehensive  traits  of  civilized  skill  with  the 
fough  and  ready  exigencies  of  **  raw  material "  incidental  to  this  early  stage  of  our 
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progrcM.     We  feel,  too,  that  the  introduetion  of  such  a  tnbjeet  here  would,  in  i 
degree,  break  the  geological  eonnectioa  which  eiists  between  coal  and  iron,  —  a  eonne&- 
tioD,  by  the  bye,  equally  remarkable  in  a  mercantile  aspect. 

An  aceotmt  of  tkt  ntdurt  amd  exUnt  of  the  varwug  deposita  of  mineral  fmd  in  wmomm 
parte  of  the  world,  Accompanied  Ay  a.  map  ehowing  the  extent  and  poeition  of  the  pr%»cipai 
coal  fieide  of  Europe  and  North  America.  By  D.  T.  Anited,  M.  A.,  F.  R.  a  &c^ 
Pro£  Geo].,  K.  C  L.  General  aeeoant  ofmaieriab  need  far  fud — The  chief  nipplics 
of  valuable  fuel  areb  and  always  have  been,  derived  immediately  or  distantly  from  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  Whether  in  the  form  of  wood,  peat,  lignite,  or  coal  of  various  kinds» 
the  original  substanoe  of  all  fuel  has  been  found  to  have  this  origin,  and  thus  it  would 
seem  that  the  power  of  vitality  eierted  in  producing  woody  6bre  has  been  from  time  to 
time  stored  up,  as  it  were,  into  vast  reservoirs  where  it  might  be  preserved  safely  and 
permanently  for  an  indefinite  period. 

In  warm  climates,  where  the  growth  of  vegetation  is  extremely  rapid  and  compara- 
tively little  fuel  is  needed,  or  in  early  periods  of  civilisation  before  men  congregate  in 
large  masses  in  towns,  or  are  actively  employed  in  manu&cture,  there  is  little  need  of 
more  fuel  than  is  supplied  by  the  natural  growth  of  forests ;  but  under  other  circum- 
stances where  forests  are  gradually  removed,  and  the  consumption  of  fuel  at  the  same 
time  increases,  the  reserved  stores  are  greatly  needed  and  roust  ultimately  be  reckoned 
among  the  main  sources  of  a  country's  wealth.  The  accumulations  of  mineral  fuel  in 
the  British  islands  may  be  ranked  as  one  of  those  natural  advantages  without  which 
our  country  could  not  possibly  have  taken  up  and  held  for  a  long  time  the  potitioa 
she  occupies  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  :  and  thus,  as  one  of  the  great  and  principal 
sources  of  its  mineral  treasure,  the  coal  deposits  of  England  demand  and  dewrve  our 
careful  attention.  Tlie  relative  supply  of  other  countries,  and  the  activity  and  energy 
displayed  in  taking  advantage  of  the  existence  of  mineral  fuel,  must  also  be  worthy  oif 
attention,  as  illustrating  and  explaining  the  condition  of  many  manufacture^  and  pro- 
bable advance  of  the  inhabitants  of  such  districts  in  the  refinements  of  civilisation. 
Since  the  introduction  of  steam  power  for  all  purposes  of  machinery,  the  consumption 
of  coal  has  very  greatly  increased,  and  at  present  it  would  be  difficult  to  set  any  limiu 
to  the  use  of  so  valuable  a  materiaL 

The  changes  undergone  by  vegetable  matter  when  buried  in  the  earth,  and  accumu- 
lated in  large  quantities,  and  the  length  of  time  needed  to  produce  any  marked  alteration, 
are  subjects  rather  more  interesting,  it  may  seem,  to  the  chemist  than  to  the  practical 
man,  who  looks  only  for  fuel  that  he  may  employ  economically.  But  inasmuch  as  the 
real  condition  of  coal  varies  considerably,  and  diflTerent  kinds  are  valuable  for  different 
purposes  it  vi  desirable  that  the  whole  history  of  coal  and  lignite  beds,  and  of  peat 
and  turf,  should  be  generally  understood  by  any  one  using  any  or  all  of  these  substances 
extensively. 

Vegetable  matter  consists  of  particles  of  carbon  with  minute  proportions  of  several 
other  elements  arranged  round  minute  cavities  or  cells,  many  of  these  being  mechani- 
cally connected  to  form  the  varieties  of  vegetable  fibre.  A  large  quantity  of  water  is 
also  present,  and  so  long  as  the  vegetable  lives,  there  is  a  constant  change  and  circulation 
of  material  particles  kept  up  replacing  and  renewing  the  different  portions.  When 
death  takes  place,  there  is  a  tendency  to  decomposition,  or  the  separation  of  the  whole 
into  minute  atoms  having  no  further  relation  to  each  other.  But  this  is  frequently 
checked  by  various  conditions,  such  as  the  presence  of  some  substances  derived  from 
plants  themselves,  or  the  absence  of  sufficient  oxygen  gas  to  allow  the  change  to  take 
place  by  mixing  with  the  carbon  and  becoming  carbonic  acid  gas,  the  first  step  in  the 
process  of  destruction.  These  causes  act  constantly  but  partially,  and  thus  a  large 
quantity  of  vegetable  matter  is  always  in  the  course  of  decomposition,  while  in  par- 
ticular spots  a  Targe  (quantity  is  constantly  being  accumulated.  The  latter  condition  is 
seen  in  our  climate  m  the  gradual  but  steady  increase  of  peat  bogfc  The  former  is 
too  common  to  require  further  notice. 

2.  Peat  and  T\trf,  —  Accumulations  of  vegetable  matter  may  be  chiefly  composed 
either  of  succulent  vegetation,  grasses,  or  marsh  plants,  or  of  trees,  and  the  structure 
and  concUtion  of  woody  fibre  is  well  known  to  be  very  different  from  that  of  grasses  and 
succulent  plants.  There  are  thus  two  very  distinct  kinds  of  material  preserved,  the  one 
undergoing  change  much  less  rapidly  than  the  other,  and  perhaps  much  less  completely. 
It  is  easily  proved  that  from  the  accumulation  of  forest  trees  has  been  obtained  the 
iniperfect  coal  called  lignite,  while  from  nuirsh  plants  and  grasses  mixed  occasionally 
with  wood  we  obtain  peat  turf  and  bog.  All  these  substances  consist  to  a  great  extent 
of  carbon,  the  proportions  amounting  to  from  50  to  60  per  cent.,  and  being  generally 
greater  in  lignite  than  in  turf.  On  the  other  hand,  the  proportion  of  oxygen  gas  ia 
generally  very  much  greater  in  turf  than  in  lignite.  The  proportion  of  ash  is  too  variable 
to  be  worth  recording)  but  is  generally  sufficiently  large  to  injure  the  quality  of  tlie 
fueL 
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As  a  Tery  Urge  qiuntity  of  turf  exists  in  Ireland,  covering,  indeed,  as  much  as  one 
seventh  part  of  the  island,  the  usual  and  important  practical  condition  of  this  substance 
can  be  best  illustrated  by  a  reference  to  that  country.  Tliis  will  be  understood  by 
the  following  account  of  its  origin,  abstracted  from  the  **  Bog  Report"  of  Mr.  Nirarao. 
He  says,  referring  to  cases  where  clay  spread  over  gravel  has  produced  a  kind  of 
puddle  preventing  the  escape  of  waters  of  floods  or  springs,  and.  when  muddy 
pools  have  thus  been  formed,  that  aquatic  plants  have  gradually  crept  in  from 
the  borders  of  the  pool  towards  their  deep  centre.  Mud  accumulated  round  their 
roots  and  stalks,  and  a  spongy  semi-fluid  was  thus  formed,  well  fitted  for  the  growth  of 
moss,  which  now  especially  spears  Sphoffnum  began  to  luxuriate ;  this  absorbing  a  large 

Suantity  of  water,  and  continuing  to  shoot  out  new  plants  above,  while  the  old  were 
eeayin^  rotting  and  compressing  into  a  solid  substance  below,  gradually  replaced  tlie 
water  by  a  mass  of  vegetable  matter.  In  this  manner  the  marsh  might  be  filled  up 
while  the  central  or  moister  portion,  continuing  to  excite  a  more  rapid  growth  of  the 
moss,  it  would  be  gradually  raised  above  the  edges,  until  the  whole  surface  had  attained 
an  elevation  suflictent  to  discharge  Ae  surface  water  by  existing  channels  of  drainage, 
and  calculated  by  its  slope  to  fiu:ilitate  their  passage,  when  a  limit  would  be,  in  some 
degree,  set  to  its  further  increascb  Springs  existing  under  the  bog  or  in  its  immediate 
vicinity,  might  indeed  still  fiivour  its  growth,  though  in  a  decreasing  ratio ;  and  here  if 
the  water  proceeding  from  them  were  so  obstructed  as  to  accumulate  at  its  base,  and  to 
keep  it  in  a  rotten  fluid  state,  the  surface  of  the  bog  might  be  ultimately  so  raised,  and 
its  continuity  below  so  totally  destroyed,  as  to  cause  it  to  flow  over  the  retaining  obstacle 
and  flood  the  adjacent  country.  In  mountain  districts  the  progress  of  the  phenomenon 
is  similar.  Pools  indeed  cannot  in  so  many  instances  be  formed,  the  steep  slopes 
fiwilitating  drainage,  but  the  clouds  and  mists  resting  on  the  summits  and  sides  of 
mountains,  amply  supply  their  surface  with  moisture,  which  comes,  too,  in  the  most 
favourable  form  for  vegetation,  not  in  a  sudden  torrent,  but  unceasingly  and  gently  drop 
by  drop.  The  extent  of  such  bogs  is  also  afiected  by  the  nature  of  the  rocks  below  them. 
On  quarts  they  are  shallow  and  small ;  on  any  rock  yielding  by  its  decomposition  a  clayey 
coating  they  are  considerable ;  the  thickness  of  the  bog  (for  example  in  Knocklaid  in 
the  county  of  Antrim,  which  is  168  fieet  high),  being  nearly  13  feet.  The  summit  bogs 
of  high  mountains  are  distinguishable  from  those  of  lower  leveb  by  the  total  absence  of 
large  trees. 

As  turf  includes  a  mass  of  plants  in  different  stages  of  decomposition,  its  aspect  and 
constitution  vary  very  much.  Near  the  surface  it  is  light-coloured,  spongy,  and  contains 
the  vegetable  matter  but  little  altered ;  deeper,  it  u  brown,  denser,  and  more  decom-^ 
posed;  and  finally  at  the  base  of  the  greater  bogs,  some  of  which  present  a  depth  of  40 
feet,  the  mass  of  turf  assumes  the  black  colour  and  nearly  the  density  of  coal,  to  which 
also  it  approximates  very  much  in  chemical  composition.  The  amount  of  ash  contained 
in  turf  is  also  variable,  and  appears  to  increase  in  proportion  aa  we  descend.  Thus,  in^ 
the  section  of  a  bog  40  feet  deep  at  Tunahoe,  those  portions  near  the  surface  contained 
1^  per  cent  of  ashes,  the  centre  portions  S^  per  cent.,  whilst  the  lowest  4  feet  of  turf 
contained  1 9  per  cent,  of  ashes.  In  the  superficial  layers,  it  may  also  be  remarked,  that 
the  composition  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  wood,  the  vegetable  material  being  lost, 
and  in  the  lower  we  find  the  change  into  coal  nearly  complete.  Notwithstanding 
these  extreme  variations,  we  may  yet  establish  the  ordinary  constitution  of  turf,  and  with 
certainty  enough  for  practical  use,  and  on  the  average  specimens  of  turf  selected  from 
various  localities,  the  following  results  have  been  obtained :  — 

The  calorific  power  of  dry  turf  is  about  half  that  of  coal ;  it  yields,  when  ignited  with 
lead,  about  14  times  its  weight  of  lead.  This  power  is  however  immensely  diminished  in 
ordinary  use  by  the  water  which  is  allowed  to  remain  in  its  texture^  and  of  which  the 
spongy  character  of  its  mass  renders  it  very  difficult  to  get  rid  of.  There  is  nothing 
which  requires  more  alteration,  than  the  collection  and  preparation  of  turf;  indeed,  for 
practical  purposes,  this  valuable  fuel  is  absolutely  spoiled  as  it  is  now  prepared  in 
Ireland.  It  is  cut  in  a  wet  season  of  the  year ;  whibt  drying  it  is  exposed  to  the 
weather ;  it  hence  is  in  reality  not  dried  at  all.  It  is  very  usual  to  find  the  turf  of  com- 
merce containing  one-fourth  of  ite  weight  of  water,  although  it  then  feels  dry  to  the 
hand.  But  let  us  examine  what  eS*ects  the  calorific  power.  One  pound  of  pure  dry 
turf  will  evaporate  6  lbs.  of  water ;  now,  in  lib.  of  turf  as  usually  found,  there  are  f  lb. 
of  dry  tur^  and  1  j^  lbs.  of  water.  The  }  lb.  can  only  evaporate  4^  lbs.  of  water ;  but  out 
of  this  it  must  first  evaporate  the  i  lb.  contained  in  its  mass,  and  hence  the  water  boiled 
away  by  such  turf  is  reduced  to  4^  lbs.  The  loss  is  here  SO  per  cent ,  a  proportion  which 
makes  all  the  difference  between  a  good  fuel  and  one  almost  unfit  for  use.  "When  turf 
b  dried  in  the  air  under  cover  it  still  retains  one  tenth  of  its  weight  of  water,  which 
reduces  its  calorific  power  13  per  cent,  1  lb.  of  such  turf  Evaporating  5|lbs.  of  water. 
This  effect  is  sufficient,  however,  for  the  great  majority  of  objects ;  the  further  desicca- 
tion is  too  expensive,  and  too  troublesome  to  be  used,  except  in  special  ( 
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The  characteristic  fiiult  of  turf  as  a  fuel  is  its  want  of  density,  which  renders  it  diffi- 
cult to  concentrate  within  a  limited  space  the  quantity  of  heat  necessary  for  manjr 
operations.  The  manner  of  heating  tuif  is  indeed  just  the  oppoute  to  anlliracite.  The 
turf  yields  a  vast  body  of  volatile  inflammable  ingredients,  which  pass  into  the  flues  and 
chimney,  and  thus  distribute  the  heat  of  combustion  over  a  great  space,  whilst  in  no 
one  point  is  the  heat  intense.  Hence  for  all  flaming  fires  turf  is  applicable,  and*  in  its 
application  to  boilers,  it  is  peculiarly  useful,  as  there  is  no  liability  to  that  burning  away 
of  the  metal,  which  may  arise  from  the  local  intensity  of  coke  or  coaL  If  it  be  required, 
it  is  quite  possible,  however,  to  obtain  a  very  intense  heat  with  turf. 

The  removal  of  porosity  and  elasticity  of  turf,  so  that  it  may  assume  the  solidity  of 
coal,  has  been  the  object  of  many  who  have  proposed  mechanical  and  other  processes  lor 
the  purpose.  It  has  lieen  found  that  the  elasticity  of  the  turf  fibre  presents  great 
obstacles  to  compression,  and  the  black  turf,  which  is  not  fibrous,  is  of  itself  sufficiently 
dense. 

Not  merely  may  we  utilise  turf  in  its  natural  condition,  or  compressed  or  impregnated 
pitchy  matter,  but  we  may  carbonise  it,  as  we  do  wood,  and  prepare  turf  charcoal,  the 
properties  of  which  it  is  important  to  establish  :  —  1.  By  heating  turf  in  close  vessels  ; 
by  this  mode  loss  is  avoided,  but  it  is  expensive,  and  there  is  no  compensation  in  the 
distilled  liquors,  which  do  not  contain  acetic  acid  in  any  quantity.  The  tar  is  often 
small  in  proportion,  hence  the  charcoal  is  the  only  valuable  product.  Its  quantity  varies 
from  30  to  40  per  cent  of  dry  turf.  The  products  of  the  distillation  of  1,1 57  lbs.  of  turf 
were  found  by  Blavier  to  be  charcoal,  474  lbs.,  or  41  per  ceut ;  watery  liquid  2*26  lbs., 
or  19*3  percent. ;  gaseous  matter  450  lbs.,  or 3 9  percent. ;  and  tar  7  lbs.,  or  6  per  cent. ; 
but  the  proportion  of  tar  is  variable,  sometimes  reaching  24*5  per  cent.,  when  the  turf 
is  coaked  in  close  vessels. 

The  economical  carbonisation  of  turf  is  best  carried  on  in  heaps,  in  the  same  manner 
as  that  of  wood.  The  sods  must  be  regularly  arranged,  and  laid  as  close  as  possible  ; 
they  are  the  better  for  being  large,  15  inches  long,  by  6  broad  and  5  deep.  The  heaps 
built  hemispherically  should  be  snudler  in  size  than  the  heaps  of  wood  usually  are.  In 
general  5,000  or  6,000  large  sods  may  go  to  the  heap,  which  will  thus  contain  1,500 
cubic  ket.  The  mass  must  be  allowed  to  heap  more  than  is  necessary  for  wood, 
and  the  process  requires  to  be  very  carefully  attended  to,  from  the  extreme  combustibility 
of  the  charcoal.  The  quantity  of  charcoal,  obtained  in  this  mode  of  carbonization,  is 
from  25  to  30  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  dry  turf. 

For  many  industrial  uses  the  charcoal  so  prepared  is  too  light,  as,  generally  speaking,  it 
is  only  with  fuel  of  considerable  density,  that  the  most  intense  heat  can  be  produced,  but  by 
eokmg  compressed  turf,  it  has  already  been  shown,  that  the  resulting  charcoal  may  attain 
a  density  of  1,040,  which  is  far  superior  to  wood  charcoal,  and  even  equal  to  that  of  the 
best  coke  made  from  coal.  As  to  calorific  effects,  turf  charcoal  b  about  the  same  as 
ooal  cokes,  and  little  inferior  to  wood  charcoal. 

It  is  peculiarly  important,  in  the  preparation  of  the  charcoal  from  turf,  that  the  ma« 
terial  should  be  selected  as  free  as  possible  from  earthy  impurities,  for  all  such  are  con- 
centrated in  the  coke,  which  may  be  thereby  rendered  of  little  comparative  value. 
Hence,  the  coke  from  surface  turf  contains  less  than  10  per  cent,  of  ash,  whilst 
that  of  dense  turf  of  the  lower  strata  contains  from  20  to  30  per  cent.  Hiis  latter 
quantity  might  altogether  unfit  it  for  practical  purposes. 

Natwre  and  DhtribuHoH  of  CoaL  —  True  coal  is  so  little  altered  from  its  original 
vegetable  condition  as  to  have  left  scarcely  any  trace  of  its  true  history.  It  is  generally, 
however,  associated  with  sands  and  clays,  exhibiting  numerous  fragments  of  the  ancient 
vegetation  that  obtained  at  the  time  of  its  formation  ;  but  these  fragments  are  so  far  re- 
moved in  every  respect,  from  the  existing  form  of  vegetation,  as  to  afford  little  clue  to 
the  ancient  condition  of  the  earth  in  this  respect.  In  coal  all  trace  of  true  woody  fibre 
has  disappeared  ;  the  water  originally  present,  and  so  iigurious  in  the  less  altered  forms 
of  vegetable  fuel,  is  entirely  absent,  or,  if  present  at  all,  is  so  rather  mechanically  than 
chemically,  while  the  water  originally  in  the  plant  appears  to  have  undergone  decom- 
position, the  hydrogen  uniting  with  some  part  of  the  carbon,  to  form  carburetted 
hydrogen  gaa  often  existing  in  the  cells,  and  between  the  plates  of  the  coal  under 
considerable  pressure,  and  the  oxygen  being  almost  entirely  removed.  The  former 
vegetable  has  now  become  a  mineral  substance,  and  lies  in  vast  beds  of  variable  thickness, 
and  overlaying  each  other  to  the  extent  sometimes  of  more  than  a  hundred  in  a  single 
district  {  such  beds  being  regularly  interstratified  with  deposits  of  Band  and  clay,  and 
occupying  a  distinct  geological  position,  being,  with  only  a  few  exceptions,  confined  to 
rocks  belonging  to  the  newer  part  of  the  palsozoic  scries. 

Between  the  Arctic  Circle  and  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  repose  all  the  principal  carbon- 
iferous  formations  of  our  planet.  Some  detached  coal  deposits,  it  is  true,  exist  above 
and  below  these  limits,  but  they  appear,  so  far  as  we  know,  to  be  of  limited  extent 
Many  of  these  southern  coal-fields  are  of  doubtful  geological  age;  a  few  are  supposed 
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to  approximate  to  the  class  of  true  coals,  as  they  are  commonly  styled,  others  are  de- 
cidedly of  the  hrowa  coal  and  tertiary  period,  while  the  remainder  belong  to  various 
intermediate  ages,  or  possess  peculiar  characters  which  render  them  of  doubtful  geo- 
logical origin. 

The  eoSa  of  Melville  Island  and  Byara  Martin*s  Island  certainly  appear  to  be  of  the 
true  coal  period.  We  know  that  coal  exbts  at  numerous  intermediate  points,  from 
the  75th  to  the  25th  degree  of  north  latitude  in  America,  and  also  that  it  is  worked  on 
the  Sulado  and  Rio  Grande  rivers  in  Mexico  for  the  use  of  the  steamers. 

Southward  of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  the  existence  of  coal  corresponding  with  the 
European  and  American  hard  coal  is  somewhat  uncertain.  Hiere  seems  to  be  none  on 
the  South  American  continent,  unless  it  be  at  Ano  Paser,  which  needs  confirmation,  or 
in  the  province  of  Santa  Catharina  in  Brazil.  On  the  African  continent  we  have  had 
vague  accounts  of  coal  in  Ethiopia  and  at  Mozambique,  also  at  Madagascar,  and  quite 
recently  we  have  had  intelligence  of  large  quantities  of  coal  in  the  newly-ceded  territory 
above  Port  Natal,  on  the  eastern  side  of  Africa,  but  we  believe  no  geologist  has  ex- 
amined  these  sites.  In  the  Chinese  and  Burmese  empires  only  brown  coal  appears  to 
approach  the  Tropic,  but  true  coal  seems  to  exist  in  the  northern  provinces.  South- 
ward of  the  Asiatic  continent  we  are  uncertain  of  the  exact  character  of  the  coal  deposits, 
such  as  occur  abundantly  at  Sumatra,  Java,  and  Borneo,  and  neighbouring  islands. 
Coal,  however,  exists  in  these  islands,  and  is  of  a  fiiir  workable  quality. 

In  New  South  Wales  the  great  coal  range  on  the  eastern  margin  of  that  continent 
has  sometimes  been  described  as  resembling  the  Newcastle  coal  in  England,  and  some- 
times it  is  described  as  of  more  ancient  date.  This  coal  differs  essentially  from  that  of 
any  known  European  formation,  but  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Burdwan  coal 
of  India. 

We  have  not  yet  arrived  at  the  period  when  we  could  pronounce  with  any  approach 
to  certainty  on  the  actual  number  of  coal  basins  in  the  world ;  the  total  number  must, 
however,  amount  at  least  to  from  250  to  SOO  principal  coal  fields,  and  many  of  these 
are  subdivided  by  the  disturbed  position  of  the  strata  into  subordinate  basins. 

The  basins  or  coal  districts  are,  however,  grouped  into  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  districts,  and  even  many  of  these  are  little  known  and  not  at  all  measured.  The 
greater  number  occur  in  Western  Europe  and  Eastern  North  America,  while  Central 
and  Southern  Africa,  South  America,  and  a  large  part  of  Asia,  are  totally  without  any 
trace  of  true  carboniferous  rocks.  The  remarks,  therefore,  that  will  follow  chiefly  refer 
to  our  own  and  adjacent  countries,  or  of  the  United  States  and  British  North  America. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  coal  obtained  from  mines  worked  in  the  true  coal  fields 
which  may  be  grouped  into  bituminous,  steam-coal,  and  anthracite.  Of  the  first,  the 
cannel  is  a  remarkable  variety,  the  coarser  kinds  of  it  being  called  in  Scotland  **  parret,** 
and  sometimes  splintcoal.  It  contains  from  40  to  nearly  60  per  cent,  of  volatile 
matter,  and  the  proportion  of  carbon  varies  within  the  same  limits.  It  bums  readily, 
taking  fire  like  a  candle,  and  giving  a  bright  light  and  much  smoke.  The  ash  varies 
from  4  to  10  per  cent.  This  coal  yields  on  destructive  distillation  a  very  large  quan- 
tity of  gas,  and  is  profitably  used  for  that  purpose.  The  gas  is  not  only  large  in 
quantity  but  remarkably  pure,  and  of  excellent  quality  for  purposes  of  illumination. 
There  is  a  large  quantity  of  this  kind  of  coal  in  the  Scotch  coal-fields,  and  it  has  also 
been  found  in  the  Newcastle  district,  in  the  Wigan  portion  of  the  Lancashire  coal-field, 
and  in  Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire  coal-fields.  America  yields  cannel  coal  in  Kentucky, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Missouri.  Cannel  coal  passes  into  jet,  and  may,  like  jet,  be  worked 
into  various  ornaments,  but  it  Is  brittle  and  not  very  hard ;  the  seams  are  generally 
rather  thin,  although  there  are  several  important  exceptions  in  which  the  quantity  is 
very  considerable.  The  coal  of  Belgium  from  one  basin  (that  of  Mons)  seems  to  be  of 
this  kind. 

Another  and  far  more  abundant  kind  of  bituminous  coal  b  that  obtained  abundantly 
in  Northumberland  and  Durham,  and  commonly  used  in  London  and  everywhere  on 
the  east  and  south  coast  of  England.  This  kind  is  also  highly  bituminous,  burns  with 
much  flame,  and  takes  fire  readily,*  often  assuming  a  striking  and  very  peculiar  appear- 
ance, illustrated  by  a  column  of  coke  exhibited  by  Mr.  Cory,  and  also  by  other  cokes 
shown  by  the  coal  trade  of  Northumberland  and  Durham.  This  caking  coal,  as  it  is. 
called,  yields  on  an  average  of  several  analyses,  about  57  per  cent,  carbon,  about  37*6 
volatile  matter,  and  5  per  cent.  ash.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1*257,  but  sometimes 
higher.  It  leaves  a  red  ash  in  an  open  fire,  but  requires  to  be  deprived  of  Its  volatile 
matter  before  being  exposed  to  a  strong  blast,  owing  to  its  tendency  to  cement  together 
in  a  solid  mass  and  prevent  a  free  draught  through  the  grate  or  furnace  in  which  it  is 
employed.  Not  only  the  coals  of  the  Newcastle  coal-field  in  England,  but  those  of 
France  and  Belgium  generally,  of  Bohemia,  and  Silesia  in  Europe,  and  of  Ohio  in 
North  America,  are  of  the  caking  bituminous  kind. 

The  coals  of  Stafibrdshire,  Yorkshire,  Derbyshire^  Lancashire^  North  Wales,  and 
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rntny  other  distriefs,  eontain  nmrhf  or  quite  as  much  bitununovs  and  volatile  matter  mm 
that  of  Neweastle,  but  do  not  cake  and  awell  in  the  6re,  and  may  therefore  be  em- 
ployed directly  where  strong  heat  ia  required  witliout  prerious  coking.  The  eokm 
obuined  from  thii  coal  is  little  altered  m  appearance.  The  coal  bums  fircely  with 
flame  and  gives  much  heat,  but  is  generally  considered  somewhat  inferior  for  household 
purposes  to  that  of  Newcastle.  It  yields  50  to  60  per  cent,  carbon  and  35  to  45  volatile 
matter,  and  a  small  quantity,  often  less  than  5  per  cent,  of  ash.  The  ash  ia  often  white. 
Most  of  the  coals  from  the  inlsnd  counties  readily  show  white  lines  on  the  edges  of  the 
beds,  owing  to  the  presence  of  argillaceous  earth  which  effloresces.  In  tliis  respect  they 
are  less  adapted  for  general  use  than  the  Newcastle  coal,  but  many  of  them  are  of 
excellent  quality. 

Next  in  order  to  the  coals  of  the  Midland  counties  generally  are  those  of  some  puts 
of  North  Wales  and  many  districts  in  South  Wales,  which  contain  a  larger  percentage 
of  carbon,  very  little  volatile  matter  and  bitumen,  and  often  but  little  asl^  which  bum 
however  freely,  and  without  smoke^  and  are  all  well  adapted  for  steam  purposes  and 
the  manufacture  of  iron,  or  where  a  strong  bUst  and  great  heat  are  required.  Such  coals 
exist  not  only  in  England,  but  in  France,  and  Saxony,  and  Belgium^  to  some  extent. 
Tliey  are  often  tender  or  powdery,  dirty  looking  and  of  comparatively  loose  texture, 
but  they  often  stand  exposure  to  the  weather  without  alteration  or  injury.  They  are 
called  steam  coals,  and  the  inferior  kinds  are  known  as  culm.  They  contain  carbon  8] 
to  85,  volatile  matter  11  to  15,  ash  3  or  thereabouts.  Several  varieties  well  known  in 
commerce  are  exhibited  by  different  proprietors,  and  the  respective  analyses  will  be 
found  in  many  cases  in  the  body  of  the  catalogue  of  the  Exhibition. 

The  last  kind  of  coal  is  that  called  **  anthracite,"  and  it  consists  almost  exclusively  of 
carbon.  This  coal  is  also  called  non-bituminous,  as  the  steam  coal  is  semi-bituminous. 
Hie  anthracites  contain  from  80  to  upwards  of  95  per  cent  carbon,  with  a  little  ash  and 
sometimes  a  certain  small  percentage  of  volatile  matter.  They  are  heavier  than 
common  coal,  take  fire  with  diiBculty,  but  give  an  intense  heat  when  in  frill  com- 
bustion  with  a  strong  draught  Anthracite  occurs  abundantly  in  the  western  part  of 
South  Wales,  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  France,  Saxony,  Russia,  and  in  North  America, 
and  the  use  of  them  is  greatly  on  the  increase.  Amongst  other  things  it  is  used  for 
hop  and  malt  drying  and  lime  burning  with  great  advantage,  but  its  chief  use  is  in  the 
manufacture  of  iron.  Tlie  appearance  is  often  bright  with  a  shining  irregular  fracture ; 
the  coal  is  often  hard,  but  some  varieties  are  tender  and  readily  fractured.  The  ash  of 
anthracite  coal  is  generally  white.  As  a  general  rule,  the  anthracites  are  deficient  in 
hydrogen,  but  contain  a  certain  proportion  of  oxygen  gas. 

The  relative  importance  of  mineral  fuel  in  various  countries,  as  indicated  by  the 
actual  coal  area  and  the  real  production  of  different  districts,  may  be  understood  by  a 
reference  to  the  subjoined  table.  This  and  other  statistical  tables  are  based  chiefly  upon 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Taylor,  but  have  before  been  given  in  their  present  form  by  tlie 
author  of  the  present  essay,  Mr.  Anstey. 


Coantrles. 

Coal  Area  in  Square 
Milei. 

Proportion  of  whole 
Area  of  the  Country. 

Annual  Production  in 
Tont. 

British  Islands     - 
France         -         -         - 
Belgium      ... 
Spain  .... 
Prussia         ... 
Bohemia      ... 
United  States  of  America 
British  North  America  • 

12,000 

2,000 

520 

4,000 

1,200 

1,000 

113,000 

18,000 

l-IO 

1-100 

1-22 

1-52 

1-90 

1-20 

2-9 

32,000,000 

4,150,000 

5,000,000 

550,000 

3,500,000 

4,000,000 

It  will  be  thus  seen  how  extremely  important  the  coal  fields  of  the  British  islands 
really  are  when  compared  with  any  others  elsewhere.  This  is  the  case  not  merely  io 
the  total  annual  production  and  the  proportionate  extent  of  the  deposit,  but  also  from 
the  great  number  of  points  at  which  the  coal  can  be  advantageously  worked.  This  will 
be  best  seen  by  reference  to  the  table  appended. 
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Tabli  of  the  principal  Coal  Fields  of  the  British  Islands, 
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Estimated 

ToUl 

Btf<Tnst<*d 

workable 

Arm  Id 

Acres. 

Bfomber  of 

workable 

Seuni. 

Total 

Thickness 

of  workable 

Coal  in 

Feet. 

Thickest 
Bed  in 
Feet. 

ThickneM 
of  Coal- 
bearing 
Meamires 
in  Feet. 

1.  Northumberland  and  Durham 

District:  — 

NewcasUe  eoal  field    . 

500,000 

18 

80 

7 

2.  Cumberland    and   Westmore. 

land  and  West  Riding  of  York- 

shire:—- 

Whiteha^eii  and  Akerton    - 

80,000 

7 

— 

8 

2,000 

Appleby  (three  basins) 

17.000 

Sebergbam  (Cumberland)  - 

— 

1 

3 

3 

Kirkby  Lonsdale 

2,500 

4 

17 

9 

3.  Lancashire,     Flintohire,    and 

North  SUflfbrdshire :  — 

Lancashire  coal-field  - 

380,000 

75 

150 

10 

6,000 

Flintohire-        .         .        . 

120,000 

5 

39 

9 

200 

Pottery,  North  Staffordshire 

40,000 

24 

28 

10 

Cbeadle     .... 

10,000 

4.  Yorkshire,     Nottinghamshire, 

Derbyshire,  &c. :  — 

Great  Yorkshire  coal-field  - 

650,000 

12 

32 

10 

Darley  Moor,  Derbyshire    "X 
Shirley  Moor                        J 

1,500 

5.  Shropshire    and     Worcester. 

shire:  — 

12,000 

17 

40 

Shrewsbury        ... 

16,000 

8 

Brown,  Clee  HUl        -        - 

1.300 

3 

Titterstone,  Clee  Hill 

5,004 

Lukey  Hill,  Worcestershire 

650 

Bewdley    ,        -        .        . 

45,000 

6.  South  Staffordshire :  — 

Dudley  and  Wolverhampton 

65,000 

11 

67 

40 

1,000 

7.  Warwickshire  and  Leicester- 

shu-e:-. 

Nuneaton           -        .        - 

40,000 

9 

30 

15 

Ashby-de-la-Zouch     - 

40,000 

5 

33 

21 

shire:  — 

Bristol       .... 

130,000 

50 

90 

Forest  of  Dean  ... 

36,000 

17 

37 

Newcut,  Gloucestershire     - 

1,500 

4 

15 

7 

9.  South  Welsh  Coal  Field 

600,000 

SO 

100 

9 

12,000 

10.  Scottish  coal-fielda :  — 

Clyde  Valley 

Lanarkshire 

South  of  Scotland,  several 

1,000,000 

84 

200 

13 

6,000 

small  areas 

Mid  Lothian      - 

^ 

24 

94 

— 

4,400 

East  Lothian      ... 

.. 

60 

180 

13 

6,000 

Kilmarnock                           1 
Ayrshire                                \ 

— 

3 

40 

SO 

Fifeshire    .... 

-^ 

_ 

.^ 

21 

Dumfries  coal  region  - 

45,000 

10 

55 

6 

11.  Irish  coal  fields : -. 

Ulster        .... 

500,000 

9 

40 

6 

Connaught         ... 

200,000 

Leinster,  Kilkenny     . 

150,000 

^ 

23 

Munster  (several) 

1,000,000 

3K  2 
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The  beds  with  which  the  coal  is  generally  associated  in  the  British  islands  are  various 
sands  and  shales  (imperfect  slaty  beds)  of  different  degrees  of  hardness;  but  the  actual 
coal  seams  themseWes  often  repose  directly  on  clay  of  peculiar  fineness,  well  adapted  for 
fire  bricks,  and  generally  called  under  clay,  llie  under  clay  is  used  in  many  coal 
districts  for  various  purposes  of  pottery.  Bands  of  ironstone  (impure  argillaceous 
carbonate  of  iron)  are  very  abundant  in  certain  coal  districts,  but  are  almost  absent  in 
others.  The  Scotch  coal  fields  near  Glasgow,  the  South  Welsh  and  some  others,  are 
rich  in  ironstone,  which  is  the  chief  source  of  the  vast  quantities  of  iron  manufiMtured 
in  this  kingdom. 

The  principal  coal-fields  of  Europe  apart  from  the  British  Islands  are  those  of  France* 
Belgium,  Spain  (in  the  Asturias),  Germany  (on  the  Ruhr  and  Saare),  Bohemia,  Silesia, 
and  Russia  (on  the  Donets).  Of  these  the  Belgian  are  the  most  important,  and  occupy 
two  districts,  that  of  Liege  and  that  of  Hainault,  the  former  containing  100,000  and  the 
latter  800,000  acres.  In  each  the  number  of  coal  seams  is  very  considerable,  but  the 
beds  are  thin  and  so  much  disturbed  as  to  require  special  modes  of  working.  The 
quality  of  coal  is  very  various,  including  one  peculiar  kind,  the  Flenu  coal,  unlike  any 
found  in  Great  Britain  except  at  Swansea.  It  bi^rns  rapidly  with  much  flame  and 
smoke,  not  giving  out  an  intense  heat,  and  having  a  somewhat  disagreeable  smelL 
There  are  neariy  fifty  seams  of  this  coal  in  the  Mons  district.  No  iron  has  been  found 
with  the  coal  of  Belgium. 

The  most  important  coal-fields  of  France  are  those  of  the  basin  of  Loire*  and  those  of 
St.  Etienne  are  the  best  known  and  largest,  comprising  about  50,000  acres.  In  this  basin 
are  eighteen  beds  of  bituminous  coal,  and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  several  smaller 
basins  containing  anthracite.  Other  valuable  localities  are  in  Alsace^  several  in  Bur- 
gundy much  worked  by  very  deep  pits,  and  of  considerable  extent ;  some  in  Auvergne 
with  coal  of  various  qualities ;  some  in  Languedoc  and  Provence  with  good  coal ;  others 
at  Arveyron ;  others  at  Limosin  ;  and  some  in  Normandy.  Besides  these  are  severs! 
others  of  smaller  dimensions  and  leas  extent,  whose  resources  have  not  yet  been  developed. 
The  total  area  of  coal  in  France  has  not  been  ascertained,  but  is  probably  not  less  than 
S,000  square  miles.     The  annual  production  is  now  at  least  4,000,000  tons. 

There  are  four  coal  districts  in  Germany  of  the  carboniferous  periodj  besides  several 
districts  where  more  modem  lignites  occur.  The  principal  localities  fi>r  true  coal  are 
near  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  in  Westphalia ;  on  the  Saare,  a  tributary  of  the  Moselle  ; 
in  Bohemia  and  in  Silesia,  the  total  annual  production  exceeds  3,750,000  tons. 

Of  these  various  localities,  Silesia  contains  very  valuable  and  extensive  deposits  of  coal, 
which  are  as  yet  but  little  worked.  The  quality  is  chiefly  bituminous,  the  beds  few  in 
number  but  very  thick,  amounting  In  some  cases  to  S20  feet  Some  anthracite  is  found. 
Bohemia  is  even  more  richly  provided  than  Silesia,  the  coal  measures  covering  a  con- 
siderable area  and  occupying  several  basins.  More  than  40  seams  of  coal  are  worked, 
and  several  of  these  are  from  4  to  6^  feet  thick. 

The  basin  of  the  Saare,  a  tributary  of  the  Moselle,  near  the  frontier  of  France,  affords 
a  very  important  and  extensive  coal  field,  which  has  been  a  good  deal  worked  and  is 
capable  of  great  improvement.  No  less  than  103  beds  are  described,  the  thickness 
varying  from  16  inches  to  1 5  feet.  It  is  estimated  that  at  the  present  rate  of  extraction 
the  basin  contains  a  supply  for  60,000  years.  On  the  banks  of  the  Ruhr,  a  small 
tributary  to  the  Rhine,  entering  that  river  near  Dusseldorf,  there  is  another  small  coal 
field  estimated  to  yield  annually  1,000,000  tons.  The  whole  annual  supply  from  Prussia 
and  the  German  States  df  the  ZoUverein  or  Customs'  Union,  is  considered  to  exceed 
2,750,000  tons. 

Hungary  and  other  countries  in  the  east  of  Europe  contain  true  coal  measures  of  the 
carboniferous  period  ;  but  the  resources  of  these  districts  are  not  at  present  developed. 
On  the  banks  of  the  Donets  in  Russia,  coal  is  worked  to  some  extent  and  is  of  excellent 
quality,  but  it  belongs  to  the  other  part  of  the  carboniferous  period. 

Spain  contains  a  large  quantity  of  coal,  both  bituminous  and  anthracite.  The  richest 
beds  are  in  Asturias,  and  the  measures  are  so  broken  and  altered  as  to  be  worked  by 
almost  vertical  shafts  through  the  beds  themselves.  In  one  place  upwards  of  1 1  distinct 
seams  have  been  worked,  the  thickest  of  which  is  nearly  14  feet  The  exact  area  is  not 
known,  but  it  has  been  estimated  by  a  French  engineer  that  about  12,000,000  of 
tons  might  be  readily  extracted  from  one  property  without  touching  the  portion  existini; 
at  great  depths.  In  several  parts  of  the  province  the  coal  is  now  worked,  and  the 
measures  seem  to  resemble  those  of  the  coal  districts  generally.  The  whole  coal  area 
is  said  to  be  the  largest  in  Europe,  presenting  upwards  of  100  workable  seams  varying 
from  3  to  12  feet  in  thickness. 

There  are  in  North  America  four  principal  coal  areas;  compared  with  which  the  richest 
deposits  of  other  countries  are  comparatively  insignificant.  These  are  the  great  central 
coal-fields  of  the  Alleghanies;  the  coal-fields  of  Illinois,  and  the  basin  of  the  Ohio;  that 
of  the  basin  of  the  Missouri ;  and  those  of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Cape 
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Breton.  Betadea,  there  are  nuiDy  smaller  coal  areas  whioh,  in  other  countries,  might 
well  take  rank  as  of  vast  national  importance,  and  which  even  in  North  America  will 
one  day  contribute  greatly  to  the  riches  of  various  States. 

The  Alleghany  or  Appalachian  coal  field  measures  750  miles  In  length,  with  a  mean 
breadth  of  85  miles,  and  traverses  eight  of  the  principal  States  in  the  American  Union. 
Its  whole  area  is  estimated  at  not  less  than  65,000  square  miles,  or  upwards  of  40,000 
square  acres. 

The  coal  is  bituminous  and  used  for  gas.  In  Kentucky  both  bituminous  and  cannel 
coal  are  worked  in  seams  about  S  or  4  feet  deep,  the  cannel  being  sometimes  associated 
with  the  bituminous  coal  as  a  portion  of  the  same  seam ;  and  there  are  in  addition 
valuable  bands  of  iron  ore.  In  Western  Virginia  there  are  several  coal  fields  of  variable 
thickness,  one^  9^  feet ;  two  others  of  5,  and  others  of  3  or  4  feet  On  the  whole  there 
seems  to  be  at  least  40  feet  of  coal  distributed  in  13  seams.  In  the  Ohio  district  the 
whole  coal  field  affords  on  an  average  at  least  6  feet  of  coal.  The  Maryland  district  is 
less  extensive,  but  is  remarkable  as  containing  the  best  and  most  useful  coal,  which  is 
worked  now  to  some  eitent  at  Frostbury.  There  appears  to  be  about  30  feet  of  good 
coal  in  four  seams,  besides  many  others  of  less  importance.  The  quality  is  intermediate 
between  bituminous  and  anthracite,  and  is  considered  well  adapted  for  iron  making. 
Lastly,  in  Pennsylvania  there  are  generally  from  two  to  five  workable  beds,  yielding  on  an 
average  10  feet  of  workable  coal,  and  amongst  them  is  one  bed  traceable  for  no  less  than 
450  miles,  consisting  of  bituminous  coal,  its  thickness  being  from  12  to  14  feet  on  the 
south>eastem  border,  but  gradually  diminishing  to  5  or  6  feet.  Besides  the  bituminous 
coal  there  are  in  Pennsylvania  the  largest  anthracite  deposits  In  the  States,  occupying  as 
much  as  250,000  acres  and  divided  in  three  principal  districts. 

The  Illinois  coal  field,  in  the  plane  of  the  Mississippi,  is  only  second  in  importance  to 
the  vast  area  already  described.  There  are  four  principal  divisions  traceable,  of  which 
the  first,  or  Indian  district,  contains  several  seams  of  bituminous  coal  distributed  over  an 
area  of  nearly  8,000  square  miles.  It  is  of  excellent  quality  for  many  purposes ;  one 
kind  burning  with  much  light  and  very  freely,  approaching  cannel  coal  in  some  of  its 
properties ;  other  kinds  consist  of  caking  or  splint  coal.  In  addition  to  the  Indian  coal- 
field there  appears  to  be  as  much  as  48,000  square  miles  of  coal  area  in  other  divisions 
of  the  Illinois  district,  although  these  are  less  known  and  not  at  present  much  worked. 
30,000  are  in  the  state  of  Illinois,  which  supplies  coal  of  excellent  quality,  and  with 
great  fiicility.     The  coal  is  generally  bituminous. 

The  third  great  coal  area  of  the  United  States  is  that  of  the  Missouri,  which  is  little 
known  at  present,  although  certainly  of  great  importance. 

British  America  contains  coal  in  the  provinces  of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia. 
The  former  presents  three  coal-fields,  occupying  in  all  no  less  than  5,000  square  miles ; 
but  the  latter  is  fiur  larger  and  exhibits  several  very  distinct  localities  where  the  coal 
abounds.  The  New  Brunswick  coal  measures  include  not  only  shales  and  sandstones, 
as  is  usual  with  such  deposits,  but  bands  of  lignite  impregnated  with  various  copper  ore, 
and  coated  by  green  carbonate  of  copper.  The  coal  is  generally  in  thin  seams  lying 
horizontally.     It  is  chiefly  or  entirely  bituminous. 

In  Nova  Scotia  there  are  three  coal  regions,  of  which  the  Northern  presents  a  total 
thickness  of  no  less  than  14,570  feet  of  measures,  having  70  seams,  whose  aggregate 
magnitude  is  only  44  feet,  the  thickest  beds  being  less  than  4  feet.  The  Pictou  or 
central  district,  has  a  thickness  of  7,590  feet  of  strata,  but  the  coal  is  fer  more  abundant, 
one  seam  measuring  nearly  30  feet ;  and  part  of  the  coal  being  of  excellent  quality  and 
adapted  for  steam  purposes.  The  southern  area  is  of  less  importance.  Besides  the 
Nova  Scotia  ooal-fields  there  are  three  others  at  Cape  Breton,  yielding  different  kinds  of 
coal,  of  which  one,  the  Sydney  coal,  is  admirably  adapted  for  domestic  purposes.  There 
are  here  14  seams  above  3  feet  thick,  one  being  II,  and  one  9  feet 

Coal,  existing  generally  in  beds  of  moderate  thickness  inclined  at  a  small  angle  to  the 
horison  and  often  at  a  very  considerable  depth  beneath  the  surface,  is  extracted  most 
commonly  by  the  aid  of  pits  or  shafU  sunk  to  the  bed  and  galleries  (levels  of  drifls),  cut 
horizontally  or  in  the  plane  of  the  bed  to  a  certain  distance.  By  a  number  of  such 
galleries  cut  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  the  whole  bed,  within  certain  limits,  is  completely 
laid  open,  the  overlaying  beds  being  supported  by  the  masses  of  coal  (pillars  or  columns) 
left  untouched  between  the  galleries ;  in  this  way  about  one  third  of  the  coal  can  be  ex- 
tracted, and  afterwards,  on  the  supporting  columns  being  removed,  the  roof  fells  in  and 
the  work  is  regarded  as  finished.  This  method  is  called  technically  the  **  pillar  and 
stall  method,**  and  is  adopted  in  the  Newcastle  coal-field.  In  Yorkshire  and  elsewhere, 
instead  of  such  columns  being  left,  the  cool  is  removed  entirely  and  at  once  without 
columns ;  the  roof  falling  behind  the  work  as  it  advances.  Tliis  is  the  long  wall  method. 
Other  modes  are  occasionally  followed  when  the  condition  of  the  coal  requires  it 

Owing  to  the  gaseous  substances  contained  in  coal  and  given  off,  not  only  on  exposure 
to  heat,  but  also,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  pressure,  many  kinds  of  coal  cannot  safely  be  left 
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during  the  praeeif  of  eztraetion  without  some  defence  Itam  tho  open  lights  required  by 
the  miner  in  the  mechanical  operations  of  removing  the  coal  feom  its  b^  and  conveyiDg^ 
it  to  the  pit  hottom.  An  esplosive  gaseous  compound  is  readily  produced  by  the 
miiture  or  the  gases  given  off  by  the  cmI,  with  common  air,  made  to  circulate  through 
the  workings,  and  if  neglected,  tiiis  compound  accumulates,  and  travels  on  till  it  meets 
with  flame,  and  then  explodes,  causing  frightful  destruction,  not  only  to  the  property  of 
the  mine  owner,  but  also  to  the  life  of  Sie  miner.  Many  contrivances  have  been  suggested 
from  time  to  time,  on  one  hand  to  improve  the  ventilation  of  the  mine%  and,  on  the 
other,  providing  means  of  illumination  which  would  render  accidents  from  explosion  lesa 
prohable,  by  removing  the  immediate  cause.  Examples  of  both  will  be  found  amongst 
the  modeb  and  instruments  exhibited  in  this  class  of  the  Exhibition.  It  is  not  likely 
that  any  contrivances  can  render  absolutely  safe  an  employment  which  of  necessity  in- 
volves so  many  and  such  serious  risks  as  are  connected  with  coal  mining ;  but  much 
may  no  doubt  be  done  to  diminish  the  danger  both  from  imperfect  ventilation  and 
open  light. 

In  concluding  thu  notice  of  mineral  fttel,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  draw  attention  to 
the  vast  and  overwhelming  importance  of  the  subject  by  a  reference  both  to  the  absolute 
and  relative  value  of  the  material,  especially  in  the  British  Islands.  It  may  be  stated 
as  probably  within  the  true  limit,  if  we  take  the  annual  produce  of  the  British  coal 
mines  at  35,000,000  tons,  the  value  of  which  is  not  less  than  18,000,0001  sterlings 
estimated  at  the  place  of  consumption,  and  therefore  including  a  certain  amount  of 
transport  cost  necessary  to  render  available  the  raw  material.  At  the  pit  mouth  the 
value  of  the  coal  is  probably  about  half  this,  or  9,000,0O0L  sterling,  and  the  capital  em- 
ployed in  the  coal  trade  u  estimated  at  lOi,000,OOOL  The  average  annual  value  of  ail 
the  gold  and  silver  produced  throughout  the  world  has  been  estimated  to  have  amounted 
in  1847,  to  nearly  thirteen  millions  and  three  quarters  sterling.  We  have,  therefoi«» 
the  following  summary,  which  will  not  be  without  interest. 

Value  of  the  coal  annually  raised  in  Great  Britain,  estimated 

at  the  pit  mouth  .....      9^000,000 

Mean  annual  value  at  the  place  of  consumption      -  -     18,000,000 

Capital  engaged  in  the  coal  trade  -  -  -  -     10,000,000 

Mean  annual  value  of  the  precious  metals  obtained  from 

North  and  South  America  and  Russia  ...  5,000,000 
Total  value  of  precious  meUls  raised  throughout  the  whole 

world  ......     13,000,000 

Mean  annual  value  at  the  furnace  of  iron  produced  from 

British  coal        ......      8,000,000 

Boghead  Cotd,-^  At  Boghead,  near  Bathgate,  in  Scotland  is  a  very  valuable  gas  coal. 
The  mineral  substance  so  allied  is  a  true  coal,  and  belongs  to  the  great  coal  formation  of 
this  island.  It  differs  in  no  essential  respect  from  the  Cannel  coal  found  in  the  south, 
west  of  Scotland,  in  North  Wales,  and  in  many  parts  of  England.  It  contains  the  same 
remains  of  plants  which  characterise  the  coal  formation  all  over  the  world,  that  is  to  say, 
impressions  of  sigillarts,  sdgmarisB,  &c.  In  a  chemical  point  of  view,  the  resemblance 
becomes  much  more  striking,  and  is  altogether  so  decisive  that  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
declare^  in  the  most  positive  manner,  my  opinion  that  the  Boghead  coal  is  as  much  a 
eoal  as  any  other  coal  in  the  kingdom. 

Tlie  conchoidal  fracture,  the  specific  gravity,  and  the  general  habitude  when  burnt,  are 
precisely  like  those  of  the  whole  of  the  coal  found  in  and  around  the  Boghead  district, 
and  many  striking  points  of  resemblance  may  be  noticed  in  these  and  other  respeota 
between  the  Boghead  and  other  coals  from  the  south  of  Scotland,  such  as  the  Kirkness, 
the  Arniston,  the  Wemyss,  the  Capeldrae,  &c,  as  well  as  with  many  from  England, 
Wales,  and  even  India,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter.  Thus  the  nature  of  the  gases  they 
evolve  by  heat  is  the  same, — they  are  all  proof  against  heated  naphtha,  oil  of  turpentine, 
sther,  &c. — ^they  are  equslly  so  against  dilute  alkaline  and  acid  solutions — in  chemical 
composition  they  are  alike— the  ash  is  the  same,  and  indicates  a  common  origin,  whereas* 
in  these  respiwts,  all  these  coals  differ  totally  from  every  form  of  bitumen,  lignite, 
retinite,  and  bituminous  shale  which  has  yet  come  under  my  notice.  It  would  be  e 
work  of  supererogation  to  enter  more  fully  into  a  detail  of  these  particulars,  nor  is  this  at 
all  necessary  towards  the  completion  of  my  proof.  I  have  asserted  that  the  Boghead 
coal  is  a  true  coal,  and  belongs  to  the  Cannd  variety  of  that  mineral  In  suppoit  of  this 
assertion  I  append  the  following  table  of  coals  analysed  for  this  purpose,  and  proving 
beyond  all  contradiction  that  it  is  not  even  at  the  extreme  limit  of  the  dass  to  which 
it  belongs,  but  occupies  a  central  and  very  unequivocal  position  in  the  Cannel  coal 
series. 
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Per  Cent- 

NaiiMofSalMtance. 

OiaTity. 

CoraSuMlblc 

^sr- 

NatneoTAdi. 

Kcnarks. 

Matten. 

1'098 

99-4 

•6 

Silica 

. 

. 

Largely     soluble     tn 

phalt. 

naphtha,  oil,or  turps, 

Indian  coal,  No.  1.  - 

1-368 

8r-6 

lS-5 

TrUilicate 
mina. 

of 

ala. 

Insoluble  in  the  abore 
and  in  dilute  adds. 

No.  2.  - 

1-290 

88- 

12* 

Ditto  - 

Ditto       ditto. 

Letmahiigo  • 

1-220 

90-9 

91 

Ditto - 

Ditto       ditto. 

Capeldrae      • 

1-227 

89-5 

105 

Ditto. 

Ditto       ditto. 

Lockgelly      - 

1-320 

869 

131 

Ditto  - 

Ditto       ditto. 

KlrkncM        - 

1-215 

86-5 

13-5 

Ditto  . 

Ditto       ditto. 

Old  VVemyu 

1325 

84-9 

15-1 

Ditto - 

Ditto       ditto. 

Boghead 

1-223 

77-2 

22-8 

Ditto  . 

Ditto       ditto. 

BrymboCanneU  No.  1 

1574 

668 

33-2 

Ditto  - 

Ditto       ditto. 

No.  2. 

1*520 

68-8 

31-2 

Ditto- 

Ditto       ditto. 

Sheffield  Cannel       . 

1-526 

66- 

34- 

Ditto 

Ditto       ditto. 

Portland  Shale 

1-766* 

48-9 

611 

Carb.,pho8phate,and 

Slightly  soluble.  Acted 

silicatcof 

lime  with 

on  with  slight  eflfer- 

•and. 

vescence. 

Seyuell  Asphalt       - 

l-780» 

57-8 

42-2 

Carbonate 

of 

Ume 

Largely  soluble.  Ra. 
pidly  acted  on  with 

only. 

PITCOAL.  (Exhibition,')  — Alvio  Musbach,  Vienna,  Proprietor,  —  The  coal  mines 
of  this  exhibitor  are  the  most  extensive  in  the  empire  ;  his  thirty  mines  contain  a  store 
of  at  least  900,000,000  cwt.  of  coal,  whereof  864,000,000  have  been  discovered  by  him- 
self. They  give  direct  employment  to  1,961  men,  produce  annually  2,750,000  cwt.  of 
coal,  and  are  already  in  a  condition  to  furnish  four  times  that  quantity,  although  the 
greater  part  of  them  are  only  now  being  opened  and  prepared  for  working. 

Coal  is  found  in  Austria  in  constantly  increasing  quantities,  particularly  in  Bohemia, 
Moravia,  Silesia,  Lower  Austria,  and  Hungary.  Bohemia  takes  the  first  place  as  to  the 
quantity,  and  partly  also  as  to  the  quality  of  its  coal,  jnearly  half  the  total  quantity  of 
the  coal  and  brown  coal  produced  in  Austria  being  Bohemian.  Considered  generally,  how- 
ever, the  production  of  coal  is  only  trifling  at  present 

The  production  of  coal  in  SO  years  has  increased  tenfold ;  and  at  a  rapid  ratio.  The 
prices  of  wood  and  charcoal  are  constantly  increasing  with  an  annually  increasing  demand 
for  fuel  to  be  consumed  in  factories,  &c.  It  is  therefore  very  probable  that  the  collieries 
of  Austria  will  at  no  distant  period  be  worked  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  at  present. 
Scarcely  100,000  cwt.  of  coals  are  extracted  in  a  year  from  coal-fields  that  are  known 
to  contain  as  miich  as  1500  millions  of  cwt.  The  exports  of  Austria  exceed  the  im- 
ports of  foreign  coal  by  about  300,000  cwt  A  large  proportion  of  the  fuel  obtained  in 
Austria  is  lignite. 

This  substance,  which  is  intermediate  in  its  character  between  wood  and  coal,  and  is 
of  a  brown  colour,  possesses  considerable  value  as  a  calorific  agent,  although  it  is  in  this 
respect  inferior  to  the  coal  of  Great  Britain.  Its  importance  to  the  coimtries  and  districts 
where  it  is  found  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated,  and  its  abundance  justifies  the  belief  that 
the  enormous  thick  detached  beds  in  which  it  occurs,  will  ere  long  be  fully  worked. 
The  lignite  not  unfrequently  presents  those  evidences  of  its  origin  from  the  decomposi- 
tion of  coniferous  trees,  from  which  the  geologist  draws  his  most  accurate  inferences. 

Immediately  abutting,  as  it  were,  on  the  confines  of  raw  material,  the  manufacture  of 
coal-gas  claims  attention  from  its  amphibious  position  and  multifarious  uses.  As  bitu- 
minous coal  when  subjected  to  the  action  of  red-heat,  invariably  gives  a  gaseous  matter 
wherever  placed,  it  becomes  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  production  of  ooal-gaa 
and  its  manufacture.  Our  ancestors  were  producers  of  coal-gas;  but  the  manufacture 
of  this  important  agent  belongs  to  the  present  century ;  and  therefore  we  are  able,  without 
any  difiSculty,  to  speak  of  the  production  and  manufacture  separately.  The  production 
of  gas  from  coal  depends  altogether  upon  the  application  of  a  high  temperature  ;  for,  at 
a  heat  verging  on  400^  Fahr.,  the  volatile  constituents  of  coal  pass  off*  in  the^hape  of 
fluid  hydrocarbons,  or  naphtha,  with  little  or  no  admixture  of  any  permanent  gas.  If, 
however,  the  temperature  employed  be  that  known  as  a  full  cherry-red  heat,  or  some- 
thing higher,  then  the  volatile  constituents  are  for  the  most  part  resolved  into  permanently 
elastic  fluids  or  gases,  with  a  trifling  production  of  tar  and  naphtha.  Too  high  a  heat  is, 
however,  apt  to  induce  some  grave  inconveniences,  as  will  appear  further  on ;  and  hence 
the  gas  maker,  in  its  first  process,  sails  between  a  kind  of  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  having 
to  dread  an  excessive  production  of  tar  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  evils  just  alluded  to  on 
the  other.  Presuming,  however,  that  the  proper  temperature  has  been  secured,  the 
successful  production  of  good  coal-gas  is  not  yet  ensured,  unless  the  coals,  before  their 
introduction  into  the  retort,  are  free,  or  nearly  so,  from  water.     Coal  is  a  bad  conductor 

•  Very  variable. 
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of  heat ;  and  therefore  when  a  quantity  of  this  substance  in  a  wet  condition  Is  thrown 
into  a  red-hot  retort,  as  precisely  by  gas  manu&cturers,  the  outer  portion  of  this  masa 
becomes  carbonised  and  converted  into  red-hot  coke  long  before  the  water  in  the  centre 
of  the  coal  has  been  expelled ;  consequently,  as  the  heat  penetrates  through  the  coal,  this 
water  is  vaporised,  and  driven  in  the  form  of  steam  over  the  red-hot  coke  on  the  sur- 
face, with  the  production  of  three  gases,  viz.,  hydrogen,  carbonic  oside,  and  carbonic 
acid,  all  of  which  are  injurious  to  the  gas  maker;  the  two  first  by  diluting  his  gas  and 
lowering  its  illuminating  power ;  the  last,  by  neutralising  the  lime  contained  in  the 
purifier,  and  thus  needlessly  causing  an  increased  consumption  of  that  article.  But 
the  presence  of  water  in  eo^  is  also  detrimental  in  another  way;  for  its  conversion  into 
steam  implies  the  absorption  of  an  imnoense  amount  of  heat,  since  the  latent  heat  of 
steam  is  upwards  of  960° ;  consequently,  as  this  absorption  takes  place  immediately  pre- 
vious to  the  decomposition  of  the  bituminous  constituents  of  the  coal,  a  disposition  results 
to  generate  at  that  time  a  temperature  capable  only  of  producing  tar  or  naphtha,  but 
scarcely  equal  to  the  formation  of  coal-gas ;  and  thus  water  not  only  tends  to  reduce  the 
quality,  but  also  to  lessen  the  quantity,  of  gas  procurable  from  any  given  coal ;  therefore 
its  absence  in  coals  intended  for  gas  purposes  should  always  be  ascertained  prior  to  their 
employment. 

We  have  previously  remarked,  that  too  high  a  temperature  ought  to  be  avoided  in  the 
production  of  coal-gas,  and  this  for  two  very  important  reasons.  In  the  first  place  heavy 
carburetted  hydrogen  or  olefiant  gas  is  decomposed  at  a  white  heat,  or  even  under  this, 
with  the  formation  of  light  carburetted  hydrogen,  and  the  production  of  charcoal  or 
carbon,  thus  greatly  diminishing  the  value  of  the  gas  as  an  illuminating  agent.  The 
second  reason  is  still  more  conclusive.  All  coals  contain  iron  pyrites,  which,  at  a  low 
red-heat,  is  decomposed  into  protosulphuret  of  iron  and  free  sulphur;  the  latter  uniting 
to  a  portion  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  coal  passes  off,  and  is  found  in  the  gas  in  the 
shape  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  leaving  the  protosulphuret  of  iron  in  the  retort. 
But  it  will  be  remembered  that  in  speaking  of  coke  we  mentioned  that  this  protosul- 
phuret of  iron  was  resolved  by  a  high  and  long  sustained  heat  into  metallic  iron,  which 
remained  in  the  coke,  and  into  the  bisulphuret  of  carbon,  which  escaped.  Now,  the 
application  of  a  high  heat  in  gas  making  has  exactly  the  same  effect  as  in  coke-making 
and  produces  in  both  cases  bisulphuret  of  carbon,  which,  mixing  with  the  coal-gas,  can 
never  afterwards  be  removed.  It  consequently  remains  in  the  gas,  and  when  this  is 
burnt  in  the  ordinary  way,  gives  rise  to  the  production  of  sulphuric  acid  or  oil  of 
vitriol ;  and  this,  although  generated  by  most  of  the  common  gas  of  our  streets  in  an 
infinitesimal  quantity,  is  nevertheless  found  sufiicient,  in  a  few  years,  to  attack  and 
destroy  the  binding  and  paper  of  the  books  in  our  public  libraries,  and  corrode  articles 
of  iron,  steel,  brass,  or  copper.  This  important  fact  has  not  received  a  proper  share  of 
consideration  from  our  best  gas  engineers  until  within  the  last  few  months ;  and  hence 
many  of  the  old  libraries  of  London  can  now  furnish  books  completely  discoloured  and 
rotted  through  a  great  portion  of  each  page,  though  in  a  few  years  all  further  traces  of 
this  mischievous  effect  of  gas  will  have  vanished. 

Having  thus  far  commented  on  the  production  of  coal-gas,  we  next  pass  to  the 
examination  of  the  processes  employed  in  rendering  it  pure  and  fit  for  the  uses  to  which 
it  is  applied  in  common  life.  The  first  process  is  that  of  condensation,  by  whicb  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  vapours,  properly  so  termed,  are  condensed  and  separated  from  the  per- 
manently elastic  gases.  By  this  means,  tar,  water,  naphtha,  carbonate,  muriate,  and 
hydrosulphurate  of  ammonia,  are  removed  from  the  gas,  the  only  impurities  of  which 
now  are  carbonate  of  ammonia,  carbonic  acid,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Water  alone 
will  remove  all  three  of  these  impurities ;  but  its  action  is  weak,  and  chiefly  exercised 
upon  the  firsL  Hence,  although  usefully  employed  for  attracting  carbonate  of  ammonia 
(as  exemplified  in  Lowe's  scrubber),  it  is  not  used  by  gas  engineers  of  the  present  day, 
with  a  view  to  total  purification,  this  being  sought  for  in  the  superior  afiSnity  of  lime, 
afler  the  ammonia  has  been  arrested  by  other  means.  Coal-gas,  after  condensation, 
usually  contains  about  2  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid,  and  1  per  cent,  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen ;  but  these  vary,  of  course,  with  the  nature  of  the  coal,  and  also,  as  we  have 
stated  above,  with  the  dryness  of  the  coal,  which  has  much  to  do  with  the  production  of 
carbonic  acid.  These  proportions  may,  however,  be  regarded  as  a  fair  average  of  New- 
castle coal-gas,  and  would  justify  the  consumption  of  about  40  lbs.  of  lime  for  every 
10,000  cubic  feet  of  gas;  a  quantity  which,  although  far  below  the  proportion  expended 
in  common  practice,  is  really  very  near  the  consumption  of  lime  carried  out  at  the  West- 
minster station  of  the  Chartered  Gas  Company,  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Evans,  during  a  long 
course  of  carefully  conducted  experiments,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  be  kept  in  view  as 
an  ultimatum  by  gas  engineers.  Where  much  more  lime  than  is  found  indispensable  to 
good  purification,  there  is  reason  to  suspect  either  that  the  coal  is  damp,  or  that  it  con- 
tains more  than  an  average  quantity  of  sulphur.  The  amount  of  sulphur  in  good  New- 
castle coal  is  as  nearly  as  possible  1  per  cent,  by  weight,  and  in  some  of  the  cannel  coals 
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it  18  eyen  less ;  thus  Boghead  Cannel,  for  example,  has  barely  one-half  per  cent,  or  '54 
of  sulphur,  on  an  average.  How  necessary,  then,  is  it  that  every  gas  engineer  should  be 
able  to  determine  the  quantity  of  sulphur  existing  in  coal  1  but  even  this,  without  other 
knowledge,  is  worthless  and  deceptive.  Sulphur  seems  to  be  present  in  coal  in  two  states ; 
the  one  and  most  frequent  is  that  in  which  it  is  united  to  iron,  as  bisulphuret  of  iron  or 
pyrites ;  the  other  is  in  a  doubtful  state  of  combination,  but  probably  it  exists  conjoined 
to  the  bituminous  elements  of  the  coal  in  the  state  of  sulphur.  To  the  gas  maker  this 
difference  is  very  important,  as  in  the  former  case,  one-half  only  of  the  total  sulphur 
would  pass  away  with  the  gas  and  contaminate  it,  whereas  in  the  second,  the  whole  would 
be  carried  to  the  purifying  vessels ;  consequently,  in  determining  the  amount  of  sulphur 
in  coal,  a  gas  engineer  must  ascertain  first  how  much  sulphur  the  pure  coal  contains,  and 
next  how  much  sulphur  remains  in  an  equivalent  of  the  coke  of  such  coal ;  after  which 
the  latter  must  be  deducted  from  the  former  to  get  at  the  sulphur  contamination  of  the 
coal,  when  its  value  for  gas  purposes  is  sought  to  be  determined. 

The  following  detailed  explanation  will  furnish  the  gas  engineer  with  a  means  by  which 
coal  may  be  analyzed,  with  a  view  to  the  object  in  question.  Having  carefully  reduced 
a  ^r  sample  of  the  coal  to  a  very  fine  powder,  mix  100  grains  of  this  powder  with  50 
grains  of  pure  and  dry  carbonate  of  soda ;  after  which  place  the  mixture  in  a  clear  iron 
ladle,  and  roast  the  whole  over  a  brisk  fire,  at  a  good  red  heat  for  several  minutes,  so  as 
to  burn  off  the  whole  of  the  coal,  or  nearly  so ;  then  remove  the  ladle  from  the  fire,  and 
when  it  is  cold,  add  50  grains  of  pure  and  powdered  nitre,  mixing  this  well  with  the 
residue  of  the  coal  and  carbonate  of  soda ;  after  which,  place  the  ladle  again  on  the  fire 
and  keep  it  red  hot  for  a  few  minutes,  when  it  must  be  again  removed,  suffered  to  cool, 
and  its  soluble  contents  washed  out  with  water  and  thrown  on  a  filter.  To  the  filtered 
liquor  an  excess  of  pure  nitric  acid  must  be  added,  and  then  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  baryta 
dropped  in  until  all  precipitation  ceases ;  when  the  sulphate  of  baryta,  thus  formed,  may 
be  allowed  to  settle,  or  be  thrown  on  a  counterpoise  filter,  washed,  dried,  and  weighed. 
Its  equivalent,  or  117  grains,  indicates  16  grains  of  sulphur. 

Having  thus  determined  the  quantity  of  sulphur  in  the  coal,  100  grains  more  of  the 
powdered  coal  are  to  be  taken  and  placed  in  an  earthen  crucible,  provided  with  a  closely 
fitting  cover :  when  the  cover  is  put  on,  the  crucible  is  subjected  to  a  red  heat  until  in- 
flammable gas  is  no  longer  evolved  ;  the  crucible  must  then  be  removed  and  covered  up 
in  dry  sand  to  cool.  As  soon  as  the  crucible  is  cold,  remove  the  coke  it  contains,  and 
after  reducing  it  to  a  fine  powder,  mix  with  it  50  grains  of  pure  and  dry  carbonate  of 
soda ;  place  the  whole  in  an  iron  ladle,  and  proceed  exactly  as  indicated  above  with  respect 
to  coal.  The  amount  of  sulphur  found  in  the  coke  must  then  be  deducted  from  that 
previously  ascertained  to  exist  in  the  coal,  the  difference  being  the  true  sulphur  contami- 
nation of  the  coal  under  examination. 

PITCOAL,  COKING  OF.     Sec  also  Charcoal. 

Fig,  1 127.  represents  a  shaehtofenj  or  pit-kiln,  for  coking  coals  in  Germany,    a  is  the 

lining  (cAemue),  made  of  fire-bricks;  the  enclosing 
walls  are  built  of  the  same  material ;  6, 6,  is  a  cast- 
iron  ring  covered  with  a  cast-iron  plate  e.  Tlie 
floor  of  the  kiln  is  massive.  The  coals  are  in* 
I  troduced,  and  the  coke  taken  out,  through  a  hole 
in  the  side  d ;  during  the  process  it  is  bricked  up, 
and  closed  with  an  iron  door.  In  the  surrounding 
walls  are  4  horiiontal  rows  of  flues  e,  e,  e,  e,  which 
are  usually  iron  pipes ;  the  lowest  row  is  upon  a 
level  with  the  floor  of  the  kiln  ;  and  the  others  are 
each  respectively  one  foot  and  a  half  higher  than 
the  preceding.  Near  the  top  of  the  shaft  there  is 
an  iron  pipe^^  of  from  8  to  10  inches  in  diameter, 
which  allows  the  incoercible  vapours  generated  in 
the  coking  to  escape  into  the  condenser,  which 
consists  either  of  wood  or  brick  chambers.  For 
kindling  the  coal,  a  layer  of  wood  is  first  placed 
on  the  bottom  of  the  kiln. 
The  coking  of  small  coal  is  performed  upon  vaulted  hearths,  somewhat  like  bakers, 
ovens,  but  with  ctill  flatter  roofs.  Of  such  kilns,  several  are  placed  alongside  one  another, 
each  being  an  ellipse  deviating  little  from  a  circle,  so  that  the  mouth  may  project  but 
a  small  space.  The  dimensions  are  such,  that  from  10  to  1 2  cubic  feet  of  coal-culm  may 
be  spread  in  a  layer  6  inches  deep  upon  the  sole  of  the  furnace.  The  top  of  the  flat 
arch  of  fire  brick  should  be  covered  with  a  stratum  of  loam  and  sand. 

Fig9, 1128,&  1129.  represent  such  a  kiln  as  is  mounted  at  Zabrxe,  in  Upper  Silesia, 
for  coking  small  coal.     Ft^.  11 28.  is  the  ground  plan  ;  ^^.1129.  the  vertical  section  in 
Vol.  II.  S  L 
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the  line  of  the  long  axis  o(  fig.  1128.  a,  is  the  sand-bed  of  the  hearth,  under  the  brick 
sole;  6,  is  the  roof  of  large  fire-bricks;  c,  the  covering  of  loam ;  c/,  the  top  surface  of  sand  ; 
e,  the  orifice  in  the  front  wall,  for  admission  of  the  culm, 
and  removal  of  the  coke,  over  the  sloping  stone  /.  The 
flame  and  vapours  pass  off  above  this  orifice,  through  the 
chimney  marked  p,  or  through  the  aperture  A,  into  a  lateral 
chimney,  t,  is  a  bar  of  iron  laid  across  the  front  of  the 
door,  as  a  fulcrum  to  work  tlie  iron  rake  upon.  A  layer 
of  coals  is  first  kindled  upon  the  hearth,  and  when  this  is 
in  brisk  ignition,  it  is  covered  with  the  culm  in  successive 
sprinklings.  When  the  coal  is  suflficiently  coked,  it  is 
raked  out,  and  quenched  with  water. 

Fi^.  1130.  represenU  a  simple  coking  mdUr  or  nunmd, 
constructed  in  a  circular  form  round  a  central  chimney  of 
loose  bricks,  towards  which  small  horizontal  flues  are  laid 
among  the  lumps  of  coals.  The  sides  and  top  are  covered 
with  culm  or  slack,  and  the  heap  is  kindled  f^m  certain 
openings  towards  the  circumference.  Fi^.  1131.  represents 
b.an   oblong   meikr,  sometimes  made  100  or   150  feet  in 


length,  and  from  10  to  12  in  breadth.  The  section  in  the  middle  of  the  figure  shows 
how  the  lumps  are  piled  up ;  ^he  wooden  stakes  are  lifted  out  when  the  heap  is  finished, 
in  order  to  introduce  kindlings  at  various  points ;  and  the  rest  of  the  meiler  is  then 
covered  with  slack  and  clay,  to  protect  it  from  the  rains.  A  jet  of  smoke  and  flan»e 
is  seen  issuing  from  its  lefl  end. 

An  excellent  range  of  furnaces  for  making  a  superior  article  of  coke,  for  the  service 
of  the  locomotive  engines  of  the  London  and  Birmingham  Railway  Company,  has  been 
recently  erected  at  the  Camden  Town  station;  consisting  of  18  ovens  in  two  lines,  the 
whole  discharging  their  products  of  combustion  into  a  horizontal  flue,  which  terminates 


in  a  chimney-stalk,  1 1 5  feet  high.  Fig,\  132.  is  a  ground  plan  of  the  elliptical  ovens,  each 
being  1 2  feet  by  1 1  internally,  and  having  3  feet  thickness  of  walls,  a,  a,  is  the  mouth,  3} 
feet  wide  outside,  and  about  2|  feet  within.  5,  6,  are  the  entrances  into  the  flue ;  they 
may  be  shut  more  or  less  completely  by  horizontal  slabs  of  fire  .brick,  resting  on  iron  frames, 
pushed  in  from  behind,  to  modify  the  draught  of  air.  The  grooves  of  these  damper- 
slabs  admit  a  small  stream  of  air  to  complete  the  combustion  of  the  volatilized  particles 
of  soot.     By  this  means  the  smoke  is  well  consumed.     The  flue  c,  r,  is  2^  feet  high, 
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by  21  inches  wide.  The  chimney  d,  at  the  level  of  the  flue,  is 
II  feet  in  diameter  inside,  and  17  outside ;  being  built  from  an 
elegant  design  of  Robert  Stephenson,  Esq.  (See  Cuimnet.) 
df  d,  are  the  keys  of  the  iron  hoops,  which  bind  the  brickwork  of 
the  oven.  Fig.llSS.  is  a  vertical  section  in  the  line  a,b,  ofyf^. 
1 132.8howing,  at  6,  6,  and  e,  e,  the  entrances  of  the  different  ovens 
into  the  horizontal  flue ;  the  direction  of  the  draught  being  indi- 
cated by  the  arrows.  /,  /;  is  a  bed  of  concrete,  upon  which  the 
whole  furnace-range  is  built,  the  level  of  the  ground  being  in  the 
middle  of  that  bed.  g,  is  a  stancheon  on  which  the  crane  is 
mounted  ;  (see yf^.  1134.  )h  is  a  section  of  the  chimney  wall,  with 
part  of  the  interior  to  the  left  of  the  strong  line.  Ftp  11 34.  is  a 
front  elevation  of  two  of  these  elegant  coke-ovens ;  in  which  the 

1133 


bracing  hoops  t,  i,  t,  are  shown  ;  *.  *,  are  the  cast-iron  doors,  strengthened  outside  with 
diagonal  ridges;  each  door  being  5J  feet  high,  by  4  feet  wide,  and  lined  internally  with 
fire-bricks.  They  are  raised  and  lowered  by  means  of  chains  and  counterweights,  moved 
by  the  crane  /. 

Each  alternate  oven  is  charged,  between  8  and  10  o'clock  every  morning,  with  3 J  tons 
of  good  coals.  A  wisp  of  straw  is  thrown  in  on  the  top  of  the  heap,  which  takes  fire  by 
the  radiation  from  the  dome  (which  is  in  a  state  of  dull  ignition  firom  the  preceding 
operation),  and  inflames  the  smoke  then  rising  from  the  surface,  by  the  reaction  of  the 


1134 


hot  sides  and  bottom  upon  the  body  of  the  fuel.  In  this  way  the  smoke  is  consumed 
at  the  very  commencement  of  the  process,  when  it  would  otherwise  be  most  abundant. 
A  neighbour  of  the  above  coking  ovens,  having  lately  indicted  them  as  a  nuisance,  pro- 
cured, secundum  artemy  a  parcel  of  affidavits  from  sundry  chemical  and  medical  men. 
Two  of  the  former,  who  had  not  entered  the  premises,  but  had  espied  the  outsii!e  of  the 
furnaces*  range  at  some  distance,  declared  that  '*  the  coking  process,  as  performed  at  the 
ovens  is  a  species  of  distillation  of  coal  I "  How  rashly  do  unpractical  theorists  atTrm 
what  is  utterly  unfounded,  and  mislead  an  unscientific  judge  I  That  the  said  coking 
process  is  in  no  respect  a  species  of  distillation,  but  a  complete  combustion  of  the 
volatile  principles  of  the  coal,  will  be  manifest  from  the  following  description  of  its 
actual  progress.  The  mass  of  coals  is  first  kindled  at  the  surface,  as  above  stated,  where 
it  is  supplied  with  abundance  of  atmospheric  oxygen  ;  because  the  doors  of  the  ovens  in 
front,  and  the  throat-vents  behind,  are  then  left  open.  The  consequence  is,  that  no 
more  smoke  is  discharged  from  the  top  of  the  chimney,  at  this  the  most  sooty  period  of 
the  process,  than  is  produced  by  an  ordinary  kitchen  fire.  In  these  circumstances,  the 
coal  gas,  or  other  gas,  supposed  to  be   generated  in  the  slightly  heated  mass  beneath 
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cmnnot  escape  destruction  in  passing  up  through  the  bright  open  flame  of  the  oYen.  As 
the  coking  of  the  coal  adtanoes  most  slowly  and  regularly  from  the  top  of  the  heap  tu 
the  bottom,  only  one  layer  is  affected  at  a  time,  and  in  succession  downwards,  while 
the  surface  is  always  cohered  with  a  stratum  of  red  hot  cinders,  ready  to  consume  erery 
particle  of  carburetted  or  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gases  which  may  escape  from  below. 
The  greatest  mass  when  calcined  in  this  downward  order,  cannot  emit  into  the  atmo* 
sphere  any  more  of  the  abore-mentioned  gases  than  the  smallest  heap ;  and  therefore 
the  argument  raised  on  account  of  the  magnitude  of  the  operations  is  altogether  Mlaciou^ 

The  coke  being  perfectly  freed  from  all  friliginous  and  volatile  matters  by  a  calcination 
of  upwards  of  40  hours,  is  cooled  down  to  moderate  ignition  by  sliding  in  the  dampers, 
and  sliding  up  the  doors,  which  had  been  partially  closed  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
process.  It  is  now  observed  to  form  prismatic  concretions,  somewhat  like  a  columnar 
mass  of  basalt  These  are  loosened  by  iron  bars,  lifted  out  upon  shovels  fiimished 
with  long  iron  shanks,  which  are  poised  upon  swing  chains  with  hooked  ends,  and  the 
lumps  are  thrown  upon  the  pavement,  to  be  extinguished  by  sprinkling  water  upon 
them  from  the  rose  of  a  watering-can;  or,  they  might  be  transferred  into  a  large 
chest  of  sheet-iron  set  on  wheels  and  then  covered  up.  Good  coals,  thus  treated,  yield 
80  per  cent,  of  an  excellent  compact  glistening  coke;  weighing  about  14  cwt.  per 
chaldron. 

The  loss  of  weight  in  coking  in  the  ordinary  ovens  is  usually  reckoned  at  25  per 
cent  ;  and  coal,  which  thus  loses  one>fourth  in  weight,  gains  one-fourth  in  bulk. 

Labourers  who  have  been  long  employed  at  rightly-constructed  coke  ovens  seem  to 
enjoy  remarkably  good  health. 

PITTACALL,  is  one  of  the  6  curious  principles  detected  in  wood-tar  by  Reichen- 
bach.  It  is  a  dark-blue  solid  substance,  somewhat  like  indigo,  assumes  a  metallic 
fiery  lustre  on  friction,  and  varies  in  tint  from  copper  to  golden.  It  is  void  of  taste 
and  smell,  not  volatile ;  carbonizes  at  a  high  heat  without  emittmg  an  ammoniacal  smell ; 
is  soluble  or  rather  very  diffusible  in  water ;  gives  a  green  solution  with  a  cast  of 
crimson,  in  sulphuric  acid,  with  a  cast  of  red  blue,  in  muriatic  acid,  and  with  a  cast  of 
aurora  red,  in  acetic  acid.  It  is  insoluble  in  alkalis.  It  dyes  a  &st  blue  upon  linen 
and  cotton  goods,  with  tin  and  aluminous  mordants. 

PLASTER;  see  Mostas. 

PLASTER  OF  PARIS  ;  see  GrrsuM. 

PLATE-CLEANING.  Boil  30  grras.  of  finely  pulverised  and  calcined  hartshorn 
in  a  quart  of  water,  and  while  on  the  fire  put  as  many  silver  articles  in  the  vessels  used 
for  boiling  as  it  will  hold,  and  leave  them  there  for  a  short  time ;  then  withdraw  them, 
and  dry  them  over  the  fire ;  continue  this  until  all  the  articles  have  been  treated  in 
the  same  manner;  then  introduce  into  the  hartshorn  water  clean  woollen  rags,  and 
allow  them  to  remain  until  saturated,  after  which  dry  them,  and  use  them  for  polishing 
the  silver.  This  is  also  the  best  subsunce  fisr  cleaning  locks  and  brass  handles  of  room 
doors.  When  the  silver  articles  are  perfectly  dry,  they  must  be  carefully  rubbed  with  a 
soft  leather.  This  mode  of  cleaning  is  excellent,  and  much  preferable  to  the  employ- 
ment of  any  powder  containing  mercury,  as  mercury  has  the  effect  of  rendering  the 
silver  so  brittle  as  to  break  on  falling. —  C.  Gaz.  1849,  p.  362. 

PLATED  MANUFACTURE.  (^Fabriqw  de  plaque,  Vt,-,  SiJber  phUiiung,  Germ.) 
The  silver  in  this  case  is  not  applied  to  ingots  of  pure  copper,  but  to  an  alloy  consisting 
of  copper  and  brass,  which  possesses  the  requisite  stiflToess  for  the  various  articles. 

The  furnace  used  for  melting  that  alloy,  in  blacklead  crucibles,  u  a  common  air- 
furnace,  like  that  for  making  brass. 

The  ingot-moulds  are  made  of  cast-iron,  in  two  pieces,  fastened  together ;  the  cavitj 
being  of  a  rectangular  shape,  3  inches  broad,  1|  thick,  and  18  or  20  long.  There  is  an 
elevated  mouth-piece  or  gate,  to  give  pressure  to  the  liquid  metal,  and  secure  solidity  to 
the  ingot.  The  mould  is  heated,  till  the  grease  with  which  its  cavity  is  besmeared  merely 
begins^  to  smoke,  but  does  not  burn.  Tlie  proper  heat  of  the  melted  metal  for  casting,  is 
when  it  assumes  a  bluish  colour,  and  is  quite  liquid.  Whenever  the  metal  has  solidified 
in  the  mould,  the  wedges  that  tighten  its  rings  are  driven  out,  lest  the  shrinkage  of  the 
ingot  should  cause  the  mould  to  crack.     See  Brass. 

The  ingot  is  now  dressed  carefully  with  the  file  on  one  or  two  fiuses,  according  as  it  is 
to  be  single  or  double  plated.  The  thickness  of  the  silver  plate  is  such  as  to  constitute 
one-fortieth  of  the  thickness  of  the  ingot ;  or  when  this  is  an  inch  and  a  quarter  thick, 
the  silver  plate  applied  is  one  thirty-second  of  an  inch  ;  being  by  weight  a  pound  troy 
of  the  former,  to  from  8  to  10  pennyweights  of  the  latter.  The  silver,  which  is  slightly 
less  in  size  than  the  copper,  is  tied  to  it  truly  with  iron  wire,  and  a  little  of  a  saturated 
solution  of  borax  is  then  insinuated  at  the  edges.  This  salt  melts  at  a  low  heat,  and 
excludes  the  atmosphere,  which  might  oxidise  the  copper,  and  obstruct  the  union  of  the 
metals.     The  ingot  thus  prepared  is  brought  to  the  plating  furnace. 

The  furnace  has  an  iron  door  with  a  small  hole  to  look  through ;  it  is  fed  with  coke 
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laid  upon  a  grate  at  a  level  with  the  bottom  of  the  door.  The  ingot  is  placed  immc- 
diatelj  upon  the  cokes,  the  door  is  shut,  and  the  plater  watches  at  the  peep-hole  the  instant 
when  the  proper  soldering  temperature  Lb  attained.  During  the  union  of  the  silver  and 
copper,  the  surfiwe  of  the  former  is  seen  to  be  drawn  into  intimate  contact  with  the 
latter,  and  this  species  of  rivttting  is  the  signal  for  removing  the  compound  bar  instantly 
from  the  furnace.  Were  it  to  remain  a  very  little  longer,  the  silver  would  become 
alloyed  with  the  copper,  and  the  plating  be  thus  completely  spoiled.  The  adhesion  is,  in 
fact,  accomplished  here  by  the  formation  of  a  film  of  true  silver-solder  at  the  surfiices  of 
contact 

The  ingot  is  next  cleaned,  and  rolled  to  the  proper  thinness  between  cylinders  as 
described  under  Mint;  being  in  its  progress  of  lamination  frequently  annealed  on  a 
small  reverberatory  hearth.  After  the  last  annealing,  the  sheets  are  immersed  in  hot 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  scoured  with  fine  Calais  sand ;  they  are  then  ready  to  be 
fiuhioned  into  various  articles. 

In  plating  copper  wire,  the  silver  is  first  formed  into  a  tubular  shape,  with  one  edge 
projecting  slightly  over  the  other ;  through  which  a  redhot  copper  cylinder  being  some- 
what loosely  run,  the  silver  edges  are  closely  pressed  together  with  a  steel  burnisher, 
whereby  they  get  firmly  united.  The  tube  thus  completed  is  cleaned  inside,  and  put 
on  the  proper  copper  rod,  which  it  exactly  fits.  The  copper  b  left  a  little  longer  than 
its  coating  tube,  and  is  grooved  at  the  extremities  of  the  latter,  so  that  the  silver  edges, 
being  worked  into  the  copper  groove,  may  exclude  the  air  from  the  surfiice  of  the  rod. 
The  compound  cylinder  is  now  heated  redhot,  and  rubbed  briskly  over  with  the  steel 
burnisher  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  whereby  the  two  metals  get  firmly  united,  and  form 
a  solid  rod,  ready  to  be  drawn  into  wire  of  any  requisite  fineness  and  form  ;  as  flat, 
half-round,  fluted,  or  with  mouldings,  according  to  the  figure  of  the  hole  in  the  draw- 
plate.  Such  wire  is  much  used  for  making  bread-baskets,  toast-racks,  snufiers,  and 
articles  combining  elegance  with  lightness  and  economy.  The  wire  must  be  annealed 
from  time  to  time  during  the  drawing,  and  finally  cleaned,  like  the  plates,  with  dilute 
acid. 

Formerly  the  different  shaped  vessels  of  plated  metal  were  all  fiishioned  by  the 
hammer;  but  every  one  of  simple  form  is  now  made  in  dies  struck  with  a  drop-hammer 
or  stamp.     Some  manufacturers  employ  8  or  10  drop  machines. 

Fig.  1 135.  &  1 136.  are  two  views  of  the  stamp :  a  is  a  large  stone,  the  more  massy  the 
better ;  5,  the  anvil  on  which  the  die  « is  secured  by  four  screws,  as  shown  in  the  ground 
plan,^^.  1137.  In  jfS^.  Il35.ia  a  are  two  upright  square  prisms,  set  diagonally  with  the 
1136 
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angles  opposed  to  each  other ;  between  which  the  hammer  or  drop  d  slides  truly,  by 
means  of  nicely  fitted  angular  grooves  or  recesses  in  its  sides.  Tlie  hammer  is  raised  by 
pulling  the  rope^  which  passes  over  the  pulley  e,  and  is  let  fall  from  different  heights, 
according  to  the  impulse  required.  Vessels  which  are  less  in  diameter  at  the  top  and 
bottom  than  in  the  middle,  must  either  be  raised  by  the  stamp  in  two  pieces,  or  raised 
by  a  hand  hammer.     The  die  is  usually  made  of  out  steel.     When  it  is  placed  upon  the 
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anvil,  and  the  plated  metal  is  cut  into  pieces  of  proper  size,  the  top  of  the  die  is  then 
surrounded  with  a  lute  made  of  oil  and  clay,  for  an  inch  or  two  above  its  surface;  and 
the  cavity  is  filled  with  melted  lead.  Tlie  under  fiice  of  the  stamp-hammer  has  a  plate 
of  iron  called  the  Ucker^up  fitted  into  it,  about  the  area  of  the  die.  Whenever  the  lead 
has  become  solid,  the  hammer  is  raised  to  a  certain  height,  and  dropped  down  upon  it ; 
and  as  the  under  fiice  of  the  licker-up  is  made  rough  like  a  rasp,  it  firmly  adheres  to  the 
lead,  so  as  to  lift  it  afterwards  with  the  hammer.  The  plated  metal  is  now  placed  over 
the  die,  and  the  hammer  mounted  with  its  lead  is  let  fall  repeatedly  upon  it,  till  the 
impression  on  the  metal  is  complete.  If  the  vessel  to  be  struck  be  of  any  considerable 
depth,  two  or  three  dies  may  be  used,  of  progressive  sizes  in  succession.  But  it  occa- 
sionally happens  that  when  the  vessel  has  a  long  conical  neck,  recourse  must  be  had  to 
an  auxiliary  operation,  called  fmnehtng.  See  the  embossing  punches,  ^ff,  1 138.  These 
are  made  of  cast  steel,  with  their  hollows  turned  out  in  the  lathe.  The  pieces  a,  b  are 
of  lead.  The  punching  is  performed  by  a  series  of  these  tools,  of  difiTerent  sizes,  begin- 
ning with  the  largest,  and  ending  with  the  least.  By  this  means  a  hollow  cone,  3  or  4 
inches  deep,  and  an  inch  diameter,  may  be  raised  out  of  a  flat  plate.  These  punches  are 
struck  with  a  hand  hammer  also,  for  small  articles,  of  too  great  delicacy  for  the  drop. 
Indeed  it  frequently  happens  that  one  part  of  an  article  is  executed  by  the  stamp  and 
another  by  the  hand. 

Cylindrical  and  conical  vessels  are  mostly  formed  by  bending  and  soldering.  The 
bending  is  performed  on  blocks  of  wood,  with  wooden  mallets ;  but  the  machine  so 
much  used  by  the  tin-smiths,  to  form  their  tubes  and  cylindric  vessels  (see  the  end  section 
Jlffs.  1139.  &  IHa),  might  be  employed  with  advantage.  This  consists  of  3  iron  rollers 
fixed  in  an  iron  frame,  a,  b,  c,  are  the  three  cylinders,  and  a,  6,  c,  ri,  the  riband  or  sheet 
of  metal  passed  through  them  to  receive  the  cylindrical  or  conical  curvature.  The  upper 
roller  a  can  be  raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure,  in  order  to  modify  the  diameter  of  the 
tube  ;  and  when  one  end  of  the  roller  is  higher  than  the  other,  the  conical  curvature  is 
given.  The  edges  of  the  plated  cylinders  or  cones  are  soldered  with  an  alloy  composed  of 
ailver  and  brass.  An  alloy  of  silver  and  copper  is  somewhat  more  fusible;  but  that  of 
brass  and  silver  answers  best  for  plated  metal,  the  brass  being  in  very  small  proportion, 
lest  the  colour  of  the  plate  be  affected.  Calcined  borax  mixed  with  aandiver  (the  salt 
skimmed  from  the  pots  of  crown  glass)  is  used  along  with  the  alloy,  in  the  act  of  sol* 
dering.  The  seam  of  the  plated  metal  being  smeared  with  that  saline  mixture  made  into 
a  pap  with  water,  and  the  bits  of  laminated  solder,  cut  small  with  scissors,  laid  on,  the  seam 
is  eiposed  to  the  flame  of  an  oil  blowpipe,  or  to  that  of  charcoal  urged  by  bellows  in  a 
little  forge-hearth,  till  the  solder  melts  and  flows  evenly  along  the  junction.  The  use 
of  the  sandiver  seems  to  be,  to  prevent  the  iron  wire  that  binds  the  plated  metal  tube 
from  being  soldered  to  it. 

Mouldings  are  sometimes  formed  upon  the  edges  of  vessels,  which  are  not  merely 
ornamental,  but  give  strength  and  stiffness.  These  are  fashioned  by  an  instrument 
called  a  nmiye,  represented  in  Jigs,  1141.  &  1142.     The  part  a  lifts  up  by  a  joint,  and 


1141 


1143 


the  metal  to  be  swaged  is  placed  between  the  dies,  as  shown  in  the  figures ;  the  tail  b 
being  held  in  the  jaws  of  a  vice,  while  the  shear-shaped  hammer  rests  upon  it.  Bv 
striking  on  the  head  a,  while  the  metal  plate  is  shifted  successively  forwards,  the  beading 
it  formed.  In^.  1141.  the  tooth  a  is  a  guide  to  regulate  the  distance  between  the 
bead  and  the  edge.  A  similar  effect  is  produced  of  late  years  in  a  neater  and  more  expe- 
ditious manner  by  the  rollers, ^^*  1142, 1143.  F«^.ll45.is  a  section  to  show  the  form 
t»f  the  bead.  Tlie  two  wheels  a,  a,  ^^,ll43.,are  placed  upon  axes,  two  of  which  are 
iurnished  with  toothed  pinions  in  their  middle ;  the  lower  one  being  turned  by  the 
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handle,  give*  motion  to  the  upper.  The  groove  in  the  upper  wheel  corresponds  with 
the  bead  in  the  lower,  so  that  the  slip  of  metal  passed  through  between  them  assumes 
the  same  figure. 

The  greatest  improvement  made  in  this  branch  of  manufacture,  is  the  introduction  of 
silver  edges,  beads  and  mouldings,  instead  of  the  plated  ones,  which  from  their  promi- 
nence had  their  silver  surfiice  speedily  worn  oS,  and  thus  assumed  a  brassy  look.  The 
silver  destined  to  form  the  ornamental  edging  is  laminated  exceedingly  thin ;  a  square 
inch  sometimes  weighing  no  more  than  10  or  12  grains.  This  is  too  fragile  to  bear  the 
action  of  the  opposite  steel  dies  of  the  swage  above  described.  It  is  necessary,  therefore, 
that  the  sunk  part  of  the  die  should  be  steel,  and  the  opposite  side  lead,  as  was  observed 
in  the  stamping ;  and  this  is  the  method  now  generally  employed  to  form  these  silver 
ornaments.  The  inside  shell  of  this  silver  moulding  is  filled  with  soft  solder,  and  then 
bent  into  the  requisite  form. 

The  base  of  candlesticks  is  generally  made  in  a  die  by  the  stamp,  as  well  as  the  neck, 
the  dish  part  of  the  nozzle  or  socket,  and  the  tubular  stem  or  pillar.  The  different 
parts  are  united,  some  with  soft  and  others  with  hard  solder.  The  branches  of  candle- 
sticks are  formed  in  two  semi-cylindrical  halves,  like  the  feet  of  tea-urns.  When 
an  article  is  to  be  engraved  on,  an  extra  plate  of  silver  is  applied  at  the  proper  part, 
while  the  plate  is  still  flat,  and  fixed  by  burnishing  with  great  pressure  over  a  hot 
anvil.     This  is  a  species  of  welding. 

The  last  finish  of  plated  goods  is  given  by  burnishing  tools  of  bloodstone,  fixed  in 
sheet-iron  cases,  or  hardened  steel,  finely  polished. 

The  ingots  for  lamination  might  probably  be  plated  with  advantage  by  the  delicate 
pressure  process  employed  for  silvering  copper  wire. 

The  total  value  of  the  plate,  plated  ware,  jewellery,  and  watches,  exported  in  the 
year  1 836,  was  338,889/. ;  but  the  value  of  the  plated  goods  is  not  given  in  the  tables 
of  revenue.  M.  Parquin,  the  greatest  manufacturer  of  plated  goods  in  Paris  (or 
France,  for  this  business  is  monopolized  by  the  capital),  who  makes  to  the  value  of 
700,000  francs  per  annum,  out  of  the  1,500,000  which,  he  says,  is  the  whole  internal 
consumption  of  that  kingdom,  states  that  the  internal  consumption  of  the  United  King- 
dom amounts  to  30,000/X)0,  or  20  times  that  of  France  1  He  adds,  that  our  common  la^ 
minated  copper  costs  26  sous  the  pound,  while  theirs  costs  34.  Their  plated  goods  are 
fashioned,  not  in  general  with  stamps,  but  by  the  pressure  of  tools  upon  wood  moulds 
in  the  turning-lathe  (spinning),  which  is  a  great  economy  of  capital  to  the  manu- 
facturer. There  are  factories  at  Birmingham  which  possess  a  heavy  stock  of  300,000 
different  die-moulds.  Tlie  value  of  British  made  plate  annually  used  in  this  country 
is  estimated  at  1,200,000/.  The  exporU  of  plate  amounted  in  1849  to  the  value  of 
233,058/.     See  Stampiko  of  Mktals,  and  Electrotype. 

PLATINUM  MOHR.  This  interesting  preparation,  which  so  rapidly  oxidizes 
alcohol  into  acetic  acid,  &c.,  by  what  has  been  called  in  chemistry  the  catalytic  or 
contact  action,  is  most  easily  prepared  by  the  following  process  of  M.  Boettger :  —  the 
insoluble  powder  of  potash-chlorure  or  ammonia-chlorure  of  platinum  is  to  be  mois- 
tened with  sulphuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol),  and  a  bit  of  zinc  is  to  be  laid  in  the  mixture. 
The  platinum  becomes  reduced  into  a  black  powder,  which  is  to  be  washed  first  with 
muriatic  acid  and  then  with  water.  The  fineness  of  this  powder  depends  upon  that 
of  the  saline  powders  employed  to  make  it ;  so  that  if  these  be  previously  finely 
ground,  the  platinum-mohr  will  be  also  very  fine,  and  proportionally  powerful  as  a 
chemical  .igent. 

The  following  easy  method  of  preparing  igniferous  black  platinum,  proposed  thirty 
years  ago  by  Descotil,  has  been  recently  recommended  by  M.  Dobereiner :  — 

Melt  platina  ore  with  double  its  weight  of  zinc,  reduce  the  alloy  to  powder,  and  treat 
it  first  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  next  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  to  oxidize  and  dissolve 
out  all  the  zinc,  which,  contrary  to  one*s  expectations,  is  somewhat  difficult  to  do,  even 
at  a  boiling  heat.  The  insoluble  black-gray  powder  contains  some  osmiuret  of  iridium, 
united  with  the  crude  platinum.  Thb  compound  acts  like  simple  platina-black,  after  it 
has  been  purified  by  digestion  in  potash  lye,  and  washing  with  water.  Its  oxidizing 
power  is  so  great,  as  to  transform  not  only  the  formic  acid  into  the  carbonic,  and  alcohol 
into  vinegar,  but  even  some  osmic  acid,  from  the  metallic  osmium,  llie  above  powder 
explodes  by  heat  like  gunpowder. 

When  the  platina-iaoAr  prepared  by  means  of  zinc  is  moistened  with  alcohol,  it  be- 
comes incandescent,  and  emits  osmic  acid ;  but  if  it  be  mixed  with  alcohol  into  a  paste, 
and  spread  upon  a  watch-glass,  nothing  but  acetic  acid  will  be  disengaged  ;  affording 
an  elegant  means  of  diffusing  the  odour  of  vinegar  in  an  apartment     See  Berz.  i.  423. 

Platiniting  by  the  moitt  way.  Manufacturing  and  operative  chemists  will  find  it 
exceedingly  valuable  in  order  to  produce  a  covering  of  platina  for  their  copper,  &c.y 
vessels.  The  experiment  succeeds  best  when  we  make  use  of  a  dilute  solution  of  the 
double  chloride  of  soda  and  platina.  Three  immersions  suffice ;  between  each  immersion 
it  is  necessary  to  dry  the  surface  with  fine  linen,  rubbing  rather  briskly,  after  which  it 
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must  be  cleansed  with  levigated  chalk  before  re*iniineraion.  When  copper  has  been 
gilded  Id  the  moist  way,  the  surface  lias  not  a  beautiful  tint ;  but»  if  the  copper  be  pre- 
viously covered  with  a  pellicle  of  platina,  a  very  beautiful  golden  surface  may  be  produced. 

PLATINUM,  is  a  metal  of  a  grayish-white  colour,  resembling  in  a  good  measure 
polished  steel.  It  is  harder  than  silver,  and  of  about  double  its  density,  being  of 
specific  gravity  SI.  It  is  so  infusible,  that  no  considerable  portion  of  it  can  be  melted 
by  the  strongest  heats  of  our  furnaces.  It  is  unchangeable  in  the  ur  and  water ;  nor 
does  a  white  heat  impair  its  polish.  The  only  acid  which  dissolves  it,  is  the  nitro- 
muriatic;  the  muriate  or  chloride  thus  formed  affords,  with  pure  ammonia  or  sal- 
ammoniac,  a  triple  salt  in  a  yellow  powder,  convertible  into  the  pure  metal  by  a  red 
beat.     This  character  distinguishes  platinum  from  every  other  metal. 

Native  PtaHntim,  in  the  natural  state  is  never  pure,  being  alloyed  with  several 
other  metals.  It  occurs  only  under  the  form  of  grains,  which  are  usually  flattened* 
and  resemble  in  shape  the  gold  pepitas.  Their  sise  is  in  general  less  than  linseed, 
although  in  some  cases  they  equal  hempseed,  and,  occasionally,  peas.  One  piece  brought 
from  Choco,  in  Peru,  and  presented  to  the  Cabinet  of  Berlin,  by  M.  Humboldt,  weighs 
65  grammes  s  850  grains,  or  nearly  2  os.  avoirdupois.  The  greatest  lump  of  native 
platinum  known,  till  of  late  years,  was  one  in  the  Royal  I^Iuseum  of  Madrid,  which  was 
ibund  in  1814  in  the  gold  mine  of  Condoto,  province  of  Novita,  at  Choca  Its  size  is 
greater  than  a  Turkey's  egg,  (about  2  inches  one  diameter,  and  4  inches  the  other,) 
and  its  weight  760  grammes,  ca 24  os.  or  fully  2  lbs.  troy.     See  infra. 

The  colour  of  the  grains  of  native  platinum  is  generally  a  grayish  white,  like 
tarnished  steel.  The  cavities  of  the  rough  grains  are  often  filled  with  earthy  and 
ferruginous  matters,  or  sometimes  with  snuU  grains  of  black  oxide  of  iron,  adhering  to 
the  surface  of  the  platinum  grains.  Their  specific  gravity  is  also  much  lower  than  that 
of  forged  pure  platinum ;  varying  from  1 5  in  the  small  particles,  to  1 8*94  in  M. 
Humboldt's  large  specimen.  This  relative  lightness  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  iron, 
copper,  lead,  and  chrome ;  besides  its  other  more  lately  discovered  metallic  constituents* 
palladium,  osmium,  rhodium,  and  iridium. 

Its  main  localities  in  the  New  Continent  are  the  three  following  districts :  — 

1.  At  Cboco,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Barbacoas,  and  generally  on  the  coasts  of  the 
South  Sea,  or  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes,  between  the  2nd 
and  the  6th  degrees  of  north  latitude.  The  gold-washings  that  furnish  most  platinum 
are  those  of  Condoto,  in  the  province  of  Novita  ;  those  of  Santa  Rita,  or  Viroviro,  of 
Santa  Lucia,  of  the  ravine  of  Iro,  and  Apoto,  between  Novita  and  Tadda  The  de- 
posit of  gold  and  platinum  grains  is  found  in  alluvial  ground,  at  a  depth  of  about  20 
feet.  Tlie  gold  is  separated  from  the  platinum  by  picking  with  the  hand,  and  also  by 
amalgamation ;  formerly,  when  it  was  imagined  that  platinum  might  be  used  to  debase 
gold,  the  grains  of  the  former  metal  were  thrown  into  the  rivers,  through  which  mis- 
taken opinion  an  immense  quantity  of  it  was  lost. 

2.  Platinum  grains  are  found  in  Brazil,  but  always  in  the  alluvial  lauds  that  con- 
tain gold,  particularly  in  those  of  Matto-Grosso.  The  ore  of  this  country  is  somewhat 
different  from  that  of  Choco.  It  is  in  grains,  which  seem  to  be  fragments  of  a  spongy 
substance.  The  whole  of  the  particles  are  nearly  globular,  exhibiting  a  surfece  fbrmed 
of  small  spheroidal  protuberances  strongly  cohering  together,  whose  interstices  are 
clean,  and  even  brilliant. 

This  platinum  includes  many  small  particles  of  gold,  but  none  of  the  magnetic  iron- 
sand  or  of  the  small  zircons  which  accompany  the  Peruvian  ore.  It  is  mixed  with 
small  grains  of  native  palladium,  which  may  be  recognized  by  their  fibrous  or  radiated 
structure,  and  particularly  by  their  chemical  characters. 

3.  Platinum  grains  are  found  in  Hayti,  or  Saint  Domingo,  in  the  sand  of  the  river 
Jacky,  near  the  mountains  of  Sihao.  Like  those  of  Choco,  they  are  in  small  brilliant 
grains,  as  if  polished  by  friction.  The  sand  containing  them  b  quartzose  and 
ferruginous.  This  native  platinum  contains,  like  that  of  Choco,  chromium,  copper, 
osmium,  iridium,  rhodium,  palladium,  and  probably  titanium.  Vauquelin  could  find 
no  gold  among  the  grains. 

Platinum  has  been  discovered  lately  in  the  Russian  territories,  in  the  auriferous 
sands  of  Kuschwa,  250  wersts  from  Ekaterinebourg,  and  consequently  in  a  geolc^ical 
position  which  seems  to  he  analogous  with  that  of  South  America. 

These  auriferous  sands  are,  indeed,  almost  all  superficial ;  they  cover  an  argillaceous 
soil ;  and  include,  along  with  gold  and  platinum,  debris  of  dolerite  (a  kind  of  green- 
stone), protoxide  of  iron,  grains  of  corundum,  &c.  The  platinum  grains  are  not  so  flat 
as  those  from  Choco,  but  they  are  thicker ;  they  have  less  brilliancy,  and  more  of  a 
leaden  hue.  This  platinum,  by  M.  Laugier's  analysis,  is  similar  in  purity  to  that  of 
Cboco ;  but  the  leaden-gray  grains,  which  were  taken  for  a  mixture  of  osmium  and 
iridium,  are  merely  an  alloy  of  platinum,  containing  25  per  cent  of  these  metals. 

Tlie  mines  of  Brazil,  Columbia,  and  Saint  Domingo  furnish  altogether  only  about 
400  kilos,  of  platinum  ore  per  annum  ;  but  those  of  Russia  produce  above  1800  kilos. 
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The  latter  were  discovered  in  1829,  and  were  first  worked  in  1824.  They  are  all  situ- 
ated in  the  Ural  mountains.  The  ore  is  disseminated  in  an  argillaceous  sand,  of  a 
greenish  gray  colour,  resulting  from  the  disintegration  of  the  surrounding  rocks,  and 
constitutes  from  1  to  3  parts  in  4000  of  the  sand.  Occasionally  it  has  been  found  in  lumps 
weighing  8  kilogrammes  (16  lbs.),  but  it  generally  occurs  in  blackish  angular  grains, 
which  contain  70  per  cent  of  platinum,  and  8  to  5  of  iridium.  The  ore  of  Goro-Blago- 
data  is  in  small  flattened  grains,  which  contain  88  per  cent,  of  this  precious  metal,  ^e 
osmiure  of  iridium  is  found  upon  a  great  many  points  in  the  Urals,  throughout  a  space  of 
1 40  leagues,  being  a  product  accessory  to  the  gold  washings.  32  kilogrammes  of  osmiure 
are  collected  there  annually,  which  contain  upon  an  average  S  per  cent,  of  platinum. 

M.  Vauquelin  found  nearly  10  per  cent,  of  platinum  in  an  ore  of  argentiferous 
copper,  which  was  transmitted  to  him  as  coming  from  Guadalcanal  in  Spain.  This 
would  be  the  only  example  of  platinum  existing  in  a  rock,  and  in  a  vein.  As  the  same 
thing  has  not  again  been  met  with,  even  in  other  specimens  from  Guadalcanal,  we 
must  delay  drawing  geological  inferences,  till  a  new  example  has  confirmed  the 
authenticity  of  the  first. 

Platinum  has  been  known  in  Europe  only  since  1748,  though  it  was  noticed  by 
Ulloa  in  1741  •  It  was  compared  at  first  to  gold ;  and  was,  in  fiict,  brought  into  the 
market  under  the  name  of  white  gold.  The  term  platinum,  however,  is  derived  from 
the  Spanish  word,  piatti,  silver,  on  account  of  its  resemblance  in  colour  to  that  metal. 

The  whole  of  the  platinum  ore  from  the  Urals  is  sent  to  St.  Petersburgh,  where  it  is 
treated  by  the  following  simple  process  :  — 

One  part  of  the  ore  is  put  in  open  platina  vessels,  capable  of  containing  from  6  to 
8  lb&,  along  with  3  parts  of  muriatic  acid  at  25°  B.  and  1  part  of  nitric  acid  at  40°. 
Thirty  of  these  vessels  are  placed  upon  a  sand-bath  covered  with  a  glazed  dome  with 
movable  panes,  which  is  surmounted  by  a  ventilating  chimney  to  carry  the  vapours 
out  of  the  laboratory.  Heat  is  applied  for  8  or  10  hours,  till  no  more  red  vapours 
appear ;  a  proof  that  the  whole  nitric  acid  is  decomposed,  though  some  of  the  muriatic 
remains.  After  settling,  the  supernatant  liquid  is  decanted  off  into  large  cylindrical 
glass  vessels,  the  residuum  is  washed,  and  the  washing  is  also  decanted  off.  A  fresh 
quantity  of  nitro-muriatic  acid  is  now  poured  upon  the  residuum.  This  treatment  is 
repeated  till  the  whole  solid  matter  has  eventually  disappeared.  The  ore  requires  for 
solution  from  10  to  15  times  its  weight  of  nitro-muriatic  acid,  according  to  the  size  of 
its  grains. 

The  solutions  thus  made  are  all  acid ;  a  circumstance  essential  to  prevent  the  iridium 
from  precipitating  with  the  platinum,  by  the  water  of  ammonia,  which  is  next  added. 
The  deposit  being  allowed  to  form,  the  mother  waters  are  poured  ofl^  the  precipitate 
is  washed  with  cold  water,  dried,  and  calcined  in  crucibles  of  platinum. 

The  mother-waters  and  the  washings  are  afterwards  treated  separately.  The  first 
being  concentrated  to  one-twelfth  of  their  bulk  in  glass  retorts,  on  cooling  they  let  fall 
the  iridium  in  the  state  of  an  ammoniacal  chloride,  constituting  a  dark-purple  powder, 
occasionally  crystalUfeed  in  regular  octahedrons.  The  washings  are  evaporated  to  dryness 
in  porcelain  vessels ;  the  residuum  is  calcined  and  treated  like  fresh  ore ;  but  the  plati- 
num it  affords  needs  a  second  purification. 

For  agglomerating  the  platinum,  the  spongy  mass  is  pounded  in  bronze  mortars ;  the 
powder  is  passed  through  a  fine  sieve,  and  put  into  a  cylinder  of  the  intended  size  of 
the  ingot  The  cylinder  b  fitted  with  a  rammer,  which  is  forced  in  by  a  coining 
press,  till  the  powder  be  much  condensed.  It  is  then  turned  out  of  the  mould,  and 
baked  36  hours  in  a  porcelain  kiln,  after  which  it  may  be  readUy  forged,  if  it  be  pure, 
and  may  receive  any  desired  form  from  the  hammer.  It  contracts  in  volume  from 
]-6th  to  l-5th  during  the  calcination.  The  cost  of  the  manufacture  of  platinum  is  fixed 
by  the  administration  at  32  francs  the  Russian  pound ;  but  so  great  a  sum  is  never  ex- 
pended upon  it. 

For  Dr.  Wollaston*s  process,  see  ^il.  Trana.  1829,  Part  I. 

Platinum  furnishes  most  valuable  vessels  to  both  analytical  and  manufacturing 
chemists.  It  may  be  beat  out  into  leaves  of  such  thinness  as  to  be  blown  about  with 
the  breath. 

This  metal  is  applied  to  porcelain  by  two  different  processes;  Sometimes  in  a 
rather  coarse  powder,  applied  by  the  brush,  like  gold,  to  form  ornamental  figures ; 
sometimes  in  a  state  of  extrenie  division,  obtained  by  decomposing  its  muriatic  solution, 
by  means  of  an  essential  oil,  such  as  rosemary  or  lavender.  In  this  case,  it  must  be 
evenly  spread  over  the  whole  ground.  Both  modes  of  application  give  rise  to  a  steely 
lustrew  ^  , 

The  properties  possessed  in  common  by  gold  and  platinum  have  several  times  given 
occasion  to  fraudulent  admixtures,  which  have  deceived  the  assayers.  M.  Vauquelin 
having  executed  a  series  of  experiments  to  elucidate  this  subject,  drew  the  following 
conclusions :  — 
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If  the  platinum  do  not  exceed  30  or  40  parts  in  the  thousand  of  the  alloy,  the  gold 
does  not  reuin  any  of  it  when  the  parting  is  made  with  nitric  acid  in  the  usual  way ; 
and  when  the  proportion  of  platinum  is  greater,  the  fraud  becomes  manifest,  Ist,  by  the 
higher  temperature  required  to  pass  it  through  the  cupel,  and  to  form  a  round  button ; 
2,  by  the  absence  of  the  lightning,  fulguration,  or  coruscation ;  3,  by  the  dull  white 
colour  of  the  button  and  its  crystallised  surface ;  4,  by  the  straw-yellow  colour  which 
platinum  communicates  to  the  aquafortis  in  the  parting ;  5,  by  the  straw-yellow  colour, 
bordering  on  white,  of  the  cornet,  after  it  is  annealed.  If  the  platinum  amounts  to  one 
fourth  of  the  gold,  we  must  add  to  the  alloy  at  least  3  times  its  weight  of  fine  silver, 
laminate  it  very  thin,  anneal  somewhat  strongly,  boil  it  half  an  hour  in  the  first  aqua- 
fortis, and  at  least  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  the  second,  in  order  that  the  add  may  dissolve 
the  whole  of  the  platinum. 

Were  it  required  to  determine  exactly  the  proportions  of  platinum  contained  in  an 
alloy  of  copper,  silver,  gold,  and  platinum,  the  amount  of  the  copper  may  be  found  in 
tlie  first  place  by  cupeUatian,  then  the  respective  quantities  of  the  three  other  metals 
may  be  learned,  by  a  process  founded,  1,  upon  the  property  possessed  by  sulphuric  acid 
of  dissolving  silver  without  affecting  gold  or  platinum ;  and,  2,  upon  the  property  of 
platinum  being  soluble  in  the  nitric  acid,  when  it  is  alloyed  with  a  certain  quantity  of 
gold  and  silver. 

According  to  Boussingault,  the  annusl  product  of  platinum  in  America  does  not 
exceed  8}  cwts.  At  Nischne-Tagilsk,  in  1824,  a  lump  of  native  platinum  weighing 
fully  10  lbs.  was  found;  and  in  18S0,  another  lump,  of  nearly  double  size,  which 
weighed  35]  Prussian  marcs;  fully  18  lbs.  avoirdupoiso.  Beds  of  platinum  occur 
about  12  vers  W.N.  W.  of  Chertobtischisk,  and  a  richer  bed  has  been  recently  worked 
at  the  source  of  the  Tramganka. 

FaODUCTIOK  OP  PLATIKUM  IN  THE  DKAL. 

From  1822  to  1827  inclusively,  52  puds*  and  22}  pounds. 

1828  94 

1829  78         31} 

1830  105  1 

1831  to  1833   348         15 

Analyses  of  the  Platinum  Ores  of  the  Urals,  and  of  that  from  Barbacoas  on  the  Pacific 
between  the  2nd  and  6th  degrees  of  northern  latitude. 


From  Ntoctane-Tagilsk. 
Bersdtui. 

Bartiacoas. 

Magnetic. 

Not  MagneUc. 

Oaann. 

Bersellnt. 

Platinum         •• 

73-58 

78-94 

83-07 

86-50 

^4-30 

Iridium 

2-35 

4-97 

1-91 

— 

1-46 

Rhodium 

115 

0-86 

0-59 

115 

3-46 

Palladium 

0-30 

0-28 

0-26 

110 

1-06 

Iron  - 

12-98 

11-04 

10-79 

8-33 

5-31 

Copper 

5-20 

0-7O 

1-30 

0-45 

0-74 

Undissolved     1 

Osmium  and    ■ 

2-30 

1-96 

1-80 

1-40 

-^ 

Iridium         J 

Osmium 

... 

... 



— . 

1-03 

Quartz 

__ 

.^. 

— 

.^ 

0-60 

Lime  - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0-12 

97  86 

98-75 

99-72 

98-92 

98-08 

PLUMBAGO.  See  Graphite,  for  its  mineralogical  and  chemical  characters.  The 
mountain  at  Borrowdale,  in  which  the  blacklead  is  mined,  is  2000  feet  high,  and  the 
entrance  to  the  mine  is  1000  feet  below  its  summit.  This  valuable  mineral  became  so 
common  a  subject  of  robbery  about  a  century  ago,  as  to  have  enriched,  it  was  said,  a 
great  many  persons  living  in  the  neighbourhood.  Even  the  guard  stationed  over  it  by 
the  proprietors  was  of  little  avail  against  men  infuriated  with  the  love  of  plunder ;  since 
in  those  days  a  body  of  miners  broke  into  the  mine  by  main  force,  and  held  possession  of 
it  for  a  considerable  time. 

The  treasure  is  now  protected  by  a  strong  building,  consisting  of  four  rooms  upon 
the  ground  floor ;  and  immediately  under  one  of  them  is  the  opening,  secured  by  a  trap- 
door,  through  which  alone  workmen  can  enter  the  interior  of  the  mountain.  In  this 
apartment,  called  the  dressing-room,  the  miners  change  their  ordinary  clothes  for  their 

•  One  pudslO  Russian  pound«=(;9,956  FruMlan  marcf ,  ^see  Silver)  ;  1  pound  ==96  sololDikt. 
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working  dress,  as  they  come  in,  and  after  their  six  hours*  post  or  journey,  they  again 
change  their  dress,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  steward,  before  they  are  suffered  to 
go  out.  In  the  innermost  of  the  four  rooms,  two  men  are  seated  at  a  large  table  sorting 
and  dressing  the  plumbago,  who  are  locked  in  while  at  work,  and  watched  by  the 
steward  from  an  adjoining  room,  who  is  armed  with  two  loaded  blunderbusses.  Such 
formidable  apparatus  of  security  is  deemed  requisite  to  check  the  pilfering  spirit  of  the 
Cumberland  mountaineers. 

The  cleansed  blacklead  is  packed  up  into  strong  casks,  which  hold  1  cwt  each.  These 
are  all  despatched  to  the  warehouse  of  the  {Aroprietors  in  London,  where  the  blacklead 
is  sold  monthly  by  auction,  at  a  price  of  from  35m,  to  458.  a  pound,  and  upwards. 

In  some  years,  the  net  produce  of  the  nix  weeks*  annual  working  of  the  mine  has,  it  is 
said,  amounted  to  30,000/.  or  40,00021 

PLUSH  (Arnife,  Peluche,  Fr. ;  WbUaammet,  PliUch^  Germ.)>  is  a  textile  fabric,  having 
a  sort  of  velvet  nap  or  shag  upon  one  side.  It  is  composed  regularly  of  a  woof  of  a 
single  woollen  thread,  and  a  two-fold  warp,  the  one,  wool  of  two  threads  twisted,  the 
other,  goat's  or  camel's  hair.  There  are  also  several  sorts  of  plush  made  entirely  of 
worsted.  It  is  manufactured,  like  velvet,  in  a  loom  with  three  treadles  ;  two  of  which 
separate  and  depress  the  woollen  waq),  and  the  third  raises  the  hair-warp,  whereupon 
the  weaver,  throwix^;  the  shuttle,  passes  the  woof  between  the  woollen  and  hair  warp ; 
afterwards,  laying  a  brass  brooch  or  needle  under  that  of  the  hair,  he  cuts  it  with  a 
knife  (see  FuarriAN)  destined  for  that  use,  running  iu  fine  slender  point  along  in  the 
hollow  of  the  guide-broach,  to  the  end  of  a  piece  extended  upon  a  table.  Thus  the 
surface  of  the  plush  receives  its  velvety  appearance.  This  stuff*  is  also  made  of  cotton 
and  silk. 

POINT  NET,  is  a  style  of  lace  formerly  much  in  vogue,  but  now  superseded  by 
the  bobbin-net  manufistcture. 

POL  YCH  ROM  ATE  (PlolyeAromate,  or  chryaammie  acid),  a  new  compound  from 
which  a  variety  of  colours  may  be  prepared. 

Chrysammic  acid,  if  such  be  the  acid  here  alluded  to,  has  been  known  hitherto  only 
to  the  chemist  as  the  result  of  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  powdered  aloes.  Obtained 
by  this  process,  dirysammic  acid  appears  in  golden  crystals.  The  salte  of  compounds  of 
this  acid  are  remarkable  for  their  brilliancy  of  colour ;  but  their  application  in  the  arts 
is  perfectly  new. 

PORCELAIN,  is  the  finest  kind  of  pottery-ware.  It  is  considered  under  that 
title. 

The  articles  in  the  Exhibition  under  the  head  Statuary  Porcelain,  including  Parian, 
Carrara,  &c.,  are  produced  by  *' casting.'*  As  the  most  direct  method  of  illustrating  this 
process,  let  us  suppose  the  object  under  view  to  be  a  figure  or  group,  and  this  we  will  assume 
to  be  2  feet  high  in  the  model.  The  clay  which  is  used  in  a  semi-liqui(i  state  about  the 
consistency  of  cream  and  called  *'  slip,"  is  poured  into  the  moulds  forming  the  various 
parts  of  the  subject,  (sometimes  as  many  as  fifty) :  the  shrinking  that  occurs  before  these 
casts  can  be  taken  out  of  the  mould,  which  is  caused  by  the  absorbent  nature  of  tlie 
plaster  of  which  the  mould  is  composed,  is  equal  to  a  reduction  of  one  inch  and  a  half 
in  the  height.  These  casts  are  then  put  together  by  the  '*  figure-maker,**  the  seams  (con- 
sequent upon  the  marks  caused  by  the  subdivisions  of  the  moulds)  are  then  carefully 
removed,  and  the  whole  worked  upon  to  restore  the  cast  to  the  same  degree  of  finish  as 
the  original  model.  The  work  is  then  thoroughly  dried  to  be  in  a  fit  state  for  firing, 
as  if  put  in  the  oven  while  damp  the  sudden  contraction  consequent  upon  the  great 
degree  of  heat  instantaneously  applied,  would  be  very  liable  to  cause  it  to  crack ;  in  the 
process  it  again  suffers  a  further  loss  of  one  inch  and  a  half  by  evaporation,  and  it  is 
now  but  1  foot  9  inches.  Again  in  the  "firing"  of  the  bisque  oven,  its  most  severe 
ordeal,  it  is  diminished  3  inches,  and  is  then  but  18  inches  high,  being  6  inches  or 
one  fourth  less  than  the  original.  Now  as  the  contraction  should  equally  affect  every 
portion  of  the  details  of  the  work,  in  order  to  realize  a  faithful  copy,  and  as  added  to  this 
contingency  are  the  risks  in  the  oven  of  being  *<  over- fired,"  by  which  it  would 
be  melted  into  a  mass,  and  of  being  "short-fired,"  by  which  its  surface  would  be 
imperfect,  it  is  readily  evident  that  a  series  of  difiSculties  present  themselves  which 
require  considerable  practical  experience  successfully  to  meet.  The  moulds  are  made  of 
plaster  of  Paris,  which,  when  properly  prepared,  has  the  property  of  absorbing  water  so 
effectually  that  the  moisture  is  extracted  from  the  clay,  and  the  ware  is  enabled  to  leave 
the  mould,  or  "  deliver  "  with  care  and  rapidity.  Prior  to  use  the  plaster  (gypsum)  is  put 
into  long  troughs,  having  a  fire  running  underneath  them,  by  which  means  the  water  is 
drawn  ofi^  and  it  remains  in  a  state  of  soft  powder ;  and  if  its  own  proportion  of  water 
be  again  added  to  it,  it  will  immediately  set  into  a  firm  compact  body,  which  is  the  case 
when  it  is  mixed  to  form  the  mould. 

The  following  are  the  degrees  of  temperature  in  which  the  different  branches 
work :  — 

3  M  2 
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Plate-makers*  hothoiue  .  .  .  -  .     108^  Fahr. 

DUh-maken'  hokhouae  -  -  •  -  -106,, 

Printen*  shop        -  -  -  -  -  -90,, 

Throwers*  hothouse  -  -  -  -  -      98       „ 

Tlie  branches  against  which  the  temperature  of  the  hothouse  is  placed,  require  that 
heat  for  drying  their  work  and  getting  it  off  their  moulds.  The  outer  shops  in  which 
they  work  may  be  from  6te  to  ten  degrees  less. 

Variety  of  vases,  garden  pots,  and  articles  of  ordinary  usew 

Ancient  font,  from  the  original  in  Winchester  Cathedral. 

The  Portland  jug.     Lily  of  the  valley  jug.     The  acanthus  garden  vaae. 

Fine  porcelain. 

A  vase  of  Etruscan  form,  with  chased  and  burnished  gold  ornaments  on  a  blue  ground, 
decorated  with  floral  wreaths  enamelled,  in  colours,  &c.,  with  pedestal  of  40  inches  high. 

A  variety  of  ornamenUl  vases,  chased  and  gilded  with  various  designs  and  otherwise. 

Verulam  bottles,  ribbon  wreath,  and  group  of  flowers,  turquoise  ribbon,  and  group  of 
flowers;  and  gold  lattice. 

Large  tripc^  for  flower  stand,  blue  ground  decorated  in  chased  and  burnished  gold. 

The  Dove  taaxe  and  pedestal.  The  birds  and  embossments  in  solid  gold,  chased 
turquoise  ground  and  floral  wreath,  &c.  Another  with  royal  blue  grounds,  the  detaila 
of  ornament  in  gold  and  silver. 

Enamel  colours  are  metallic  oxides  incorporated  with  a  fusible  flux  ;  gold  precipitated 
by  tin  furnishes  the  crimson,  rose,  and  purple ;  oxides  of  iron  and  chrome  produce  reds ; 
the  same  oxidis  yield  black  and  brown,  also  obtained  from  manganese  and  cobalt; 
orange  is  from  oxides  of  uranium,  chrome,  antimony,  and  iron ;  greens  from  oxides  of 
chrome  and  copper;  blue  from  oxides  of  cobalt  and  zinc,  llie  fluxes  are  borax,  flint, 
oxides  of  lead,  &c.  They  are  worked  in  essential  oils  and  turpentine,  and  a  very  great 
disadvantage  under  which  the  artist  labours,  is  that  the  tints  upon  the  palette  are  in 
most  cases  diflTerent  to  those  they  assume  when  they  have  undergone  the  necessary  beat, 
which  not  only  brings  out  the  true  colour,  but  also,  by  partially  softening  the  glaze  and 
the  flux,  causes  the  colour  to  become  fixed  to  the  ware.  This  disadvantage  will  be 
immediately  apparent  in  the  case  where  a  peculiar  delicacy  of  tint  is  required,  as  in 
flesh  stones  for  instance.  But  the  difficulty  does  not  end  here,  for  as  a  definite  heat  cau 
alone  give  to  a  colour  a  perfect  hue,  and  as  the  colour  is  continually  varying  with  the 
different  stages  of  graduated  heat,  another  risk  is  incurred,  that  resulting  from  the  lia* 
bility  of  its  receiving  the  heat  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  termed  **  over-fired  '*  and  **  short- 
fired.**  As  an  instance  of  iu  consequence,  we  cite  rose  colour  or  crimson,  which  when 
used  by  the  painter  is  a  dirty  violet  or  drab ;  during  the  process  of  firing  it  gradually 
varies  with  the  increase  of  heat  from  a  brown  to  a  dull  reddish  hue,  and  from  that  pro- 
gressively to  its  proper  tint.  But  if  by  want  of  judgment  or  inattention  of  the  fireman 
the  heat  is  allowed  to  exceed  that  point,  the  beauty  and  brilliancy  of  the  colour  are  de« 
stroyed  beyond  remedy,  and  it  becomes  a  dull  purple.  On  the  other  hand,  should  the 
fire  be  too  slack,  the  colour  is  presented  in  one  of  its  intermediate  stages,  as  already 
described,  but  in  this  case  extra  heat  will  restore  it.  Nor  roust  we  forget  to  allude  to 
casualties  of  cracking  and  breaking  in  the  kilns  by  the  heat  being  increased  or  with- 
drawn too  suddenly,  a  risk  to  which  the  larger  articles  are  peculiarly  liable.  These 
vicissitudes  render  enamel  painting  in  its  higher  branches  a  most  unsatisfactory  and  dis- 
heartening study,  and  enhance  the  value  of  those  productions  which  are  really  successful 
and  meritorious. 

There  are  two  distinct  methods  of  printing  in  use  for  china  and  earthenware,  one  is 
transferred  on  the  bisque,  and  is  the  method  by  which  the  ordinary  printed  ware  is  pro- 
duced, and  the  other  is  transferred  on  the  glaze.  The  first  is  called  **  press  printing"  and 
the  latter  '*  bat  printing.'*  The  engraving  is  executed  upon  copper  plates,  and  for  pre» 
printing  is  cut  very  deep  to  enable  it  to  hold  a  sufficiency  of  colour  to  give  a  firm  and 
full  transfer  to  the  ware,  llie  printer's  shop  is  furnished  with  a  brisk  stove  having  an 
iron  plate  on  the  top  immediately  over  the  fire,  for  the  convenience  of  warming  the  colour 
while  being  worked,  also  a  roller  press  and  tubs.  The  printer  has  two  female  assistanta 
called  "  transferers,**  and  also  a  girl  called  a  **  cutter."  The  copper  plate  is  charged  with 
colour  mixed  with  thick  boiled  oil  by  means  of  a  knife  and  '*dabber,*'  while  held  on  the 
hot  stove  plate  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  colour  fluid ;  and  the  engraved  portion 
being  filled,  the  superfluous  colour  is  scraped  oflT  the  surface  of  the  copper  by  the  knife, 
which  is  further  cleaned  by  being  rubbed  with  a  boss  made  of  leather.  A  thick  firm 
oil  is  required  to  keep  the  different  parts  of  the  design  from  flowing  into  a  mass  or 
becoming  confused  while  under  the  pressure  of  the  rubl>er,  in  the  process  of  transferring. 
A  sheet  of  paper  of  the  necessary  size  and  of  a  peculiarly  thin  texture,  called  "  pottery 
tissue,**  after  being  saturated  with  a  thin  solution  of  soap  and  water,  is  placed  upon  the 
copper  plate,  and  being  put  under  the  action  of  the  press,  he  paper  is  carefully  drawn 
off  again,  (the  engraving  being  placed  on  the  stove,)  bringing  with  it  the  colour  by  which 
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the  plate  was  charged  constituting  the  pattern.  This  impression  is  given  to  the  *<  cutter,** 
who  cuts  away  the  superfluous  paper  about  it ;  and  if  the  pattern  consists  of  a  border  and 
a  centre  the  border  is  separated  from  the  centre,  as  being  more  convenient  to  fit  to  the 
ware  when  divided.  It  is  then  laid  by  a  transferer  upon  the  ware  and  rubbed  first  with 
a  small  piece  of  soaped  flannel  to  fix  it,  and  afterwards  with  a  rubber  formed  of  rolled 
flannel.  This  rubber  is  applied  to  the  impression  very  forcibly,  the  friction  causing  the 
colour  to  adhere  firmly  to  the  bisque  sur&ce,  by  which  it  is  partially  imbibed ;  it  is  then 
immersed  in  a  tub  of  water,  and  the  paper  washed  entirely  away  with  a  sponge,  the 
colour,  from  its  adhesion  to  the  ware  and  being  mixed  with  oil,  remaining  unaffected. 
It  is  now  necessary,  prior  to  **  glazing,**  to  get  rid  of  this  oil,  which  is  done  by  submitting 
the  ware  to  heat  in  what  are  called  '*  hardening  kilns,'*  suflicient  to  destroy  it  and  leave 
the  colour  pure.  This  is  a  necessary  process,  as  the  glaze,  being  mixed  with  water,  would 
be  rejected  by  the  print,  while  the  oil  remained  in  the  colour. 

The  '*  bat  printing  **  is  done  upon  the  glaze,  and  the  engravings  are  for  this  style  ex- 
ceedingly fine,  and  no  greater  depth  is  required  than  for  ordinary  book  engravings. 
The  impression  is  not  submitted  to  the  heat  necessary  for  that  in  the  bisque,  and  the 
medium  of  conveying  it  to  the  ware  is  also  much  purer.  The  copper  plate  is  first 
charged  with  linseed  oil,  and  cleaned  off  by  hand,  so  that  the  engraved  portion  only  re^ 
tains  it.  A  preparation  of  glue  being  run  upon  flat  dishes  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick,  is  cut  to  die  size  required  for  the  subject,  and  then  pressed  upon  it,  and  being 
immediately  removed,  draws  on  its  surface  the  oil  with  which  the  engraving  was  filled. 
Hie  glue  is  then  pressed  upon  the  ware,  with  the  oiled  part  next  the  glaze^  and  being 
agaui  removed,  the  design  remains ;  though,  being  in  a  pure  oil,  scarcely  perceptible. 
Colour  finely  ground  is  then  dusted  upon  it  with  cotton  wool,  and  a  sufl9ciency  adhering 
to  the  oil  leaves  the  impression  perfect,  and  ready  to  be  fired  in  the  enamel  kilns. 

>Ve  shall  refer  in  the  first  place  to  the  preparation  of  the  two  principal  ingredients, 
flint  and  natural  clay  for  the  use  of  the  potter,  and  afterwards  to  the  blending  of  them. 
The  flint  stones  are  first  calcined,  and  this  is  effected  in  a  kiln  similar  to  that  used  for 
lime  burning.  These  stones  are  separated  by  alternate  layers  of  coal,  and  the  burning 
usually  occupies  about  24  hours.  The  flints  are  then  very  white  and  very  brittle,  and 
ready  to  be  crushed  by  the  "stamper,**  a  machine  composed  of  upright  shafts  of  wood, 
6  feet  long  and  about  8  inches  square,  heavily  loaded  with  iron  at  the  lower  end,  which, 
by  means  of  applied  power,  are  niade  to  rise  and  fall  in  succession  on  the  flints,  contained 
in  a  strong  gnted  box.  It  is  then  removed  to  the  grinding  vats,  which  are  fVom  12  to 
14  feet  in  diameter,  and  4  feet  deep,  paved  with  chert  stone,  large  blocks  of  which  being 
also  worked  round  by  arms  connected  with  a  central  vertical  shaft,  propelled  by  an 
engine,  become  a  powerful  grinding  medium.  This  peculiar  stone  is  used  because  of 
its  chemical  aflinity  to  the  fluid,  which  therefore  suffers  no  deterioration  from  the  mix- 
ture of  the  abraded  particles,  which  necessarily  result  from  the  friction,  a  matter  of  seri- 
ous moment.  In  these  vats  the  fluid  is  ground  in  water,  until  it  attains  the  consistency 
of  thick  cream,  when  it  is  drawn  off  and  conveyed  by  troughs  into  the  washing  chamber. 
Here  it  undergoes  a  further  purification,  more  water  is  added,  and  it  is  kept  in  a  state 
of  gentle  agitation  by  means  of  revolving  arms  of  wood,  thus  keeping  the  finer  particles 
in  suspension  while  the  liquid  is  again  drawn  away  in  pipes  to  a  tank  below.  The 
sediment  is  afterwards  reground. 

The  cleansing  process  is  not  yet  complete,  for  when  the  fluid  has  passed  into  these 
tanks  to  about  half  their  depth,  they  are  filled  up  with  water,  which  is  repeatedly 
changed,  until  it  is  considered  suflSciently  fine  and  free  from  all  foreign  matters ;  it  is  then 
fit  for  use.  The  clay  requires  no  grinding.  It  is  received  from  the  merchants  pre- 
pared, and  has  merely  to  be  mixed  with  water  till  it  attains  the  same  degree  of  fluidity 
as  the  flints.  The  next  stage  is  the  ** mixing,*'  for  which  purpose  the  different  **  slips** 
(the  technical  term  for  the  fluid  clays,  &c.)  are  successively  run  off  into  the  blending 
reservoir,  against  the  inner  side  of  which  are  **  gauging  rods,**  by  which  the  necessary 
proportion  o(  each  material  is  regulated.  The  mixture  is  now  paned  into  other  reser- 
voirs, through  fine  sieves,  on  **  lawns  **  woven  of  silk,  and  containing  SOO  threads  to  the 
square  inch.  A  pint  of  slip  of  Dorsetshire  or  Devonshire  clay  weighs  24  ounces,  of 
proper  consistence ;  of  Cornish  clay  26  ounces ;  and  of  flint  32  ounces.  Finally  the 
slip  is  conveyed  to  a  series  of  large  open  kilns  heated  underneath  by  means  of  flues,  and 
about  9  inches  deep.  Tlie  excessive  moisture  is  thus  evaporated,  and  in  about  24  hours 
the  mixture  becomes  tolerably  firm  in  substance.  It  is  then  cut  into  large  blocks  and 
conveyed  to  an  adjoining  building  to  undergo  the  process  of  **millmg.**  The  mill  is  in  the 
form  of  a  hollow  cone  inverted,  with  a  square  aperture  or  tube  at  the  lower  part.  In  the 
centre  is  a  vertical  shaft  set  with  broad  knives.  When  this  shaft  is  in  action  (worked 
by  steam  power),  the  soft  clay  is  thrown  downwards,  being  alternately  cut  and  pressed 
until  it  exudes  fVom  the  aperture  at  the  bottom  in  a  perfectly  plastic  state,  and  ready 
for  the  hand  of  the  potter. 

In  enamelling,  ground-laying  is  the  first  process  in  operating  on  all  designs  to  which 
it  is  applied ;  it  is  extremely  simple,  requiring  principally  lightness  and  delicacy  uf 
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hand.  A  coat  of  boiled  oil  adapted  to  the  purpose  being  laid  upon  the  ware  with  a 
pencil,  and  afterwards  levelled,  or  as  it  is  technically  termed  **  bossed,"  until  the  surlace 
is  perfectly  uniform ;  as  the  deposit  of  more  oil  oo  one  part  than  another  would  cause  a 
proportionate  increase  of  colour  to  adhere,  and  consequently  produce  a  variation  of  tint. 
This  being  done,  the  colour,  which  is  in  a  state  of  fine  powder,  is  dusted  on  the  oiled 
surface  with  cotton  wool ;  a  suflSeient  quantity  readily  attaches  itself,  and  the  superfluity 
is  cleared  off  by  the  same  medium.  If  it  be  requisite  to  preserve  a  panel  ornament  or 
any  object  white  upon  the  ground,  an  additional  process  is  necessary,  called  **  stencilling.* 
The  stencil  (generally  a  mixture  of  rose-pink,  sugar,  and  water)  is  laid  on  in  the  form 
desired  with  a  pencil,  so  as  entirely  to  protect  the  sur&oe  of  the  ware  from  the  oil,  and 
the  process  of  **  grounding,**  as  previously  described,  ensues.  It  is  then  dried  in  an  oven 
to  harden  the  oil  and  colour,  and  immersed  in  water,  which  penetrates  to  the  stencil, 
and,  softening  the  sugar,  is  then  easily  washed  off,  carrying  with  it  any  portion  of  colour 
or  oil  that  may  be  upon  it,  and  leaving  the  ware  perfectly  clean.  It  is  sometimes 
necessary,  where  great  depth  of  colour  is  required,  to  repeat  these  colours  several  times. 
The  **  ground-layers  **  do  generally,  and  should  always,  work  with  a  bandage  over  the 
mouth  to  avoid  inhaling  the  colour-dust,  much  of  which  is  highly  deleterious.  Bossing 
is  the  term  given  to  the  process  by  which  the  level  surfaces  of  various  colours  so  exten* 
aively  introduced  upon  decorated  porcelain  are  effected.  The  **  boss"  is  made  of  soft 
leather. 

llie  process  of  gilding  is  as  follows :  — The  gold  (which  is  prepared  with  quicksilver 
and  flux)  when  ready  for  use,  appears  a  black  dust ;  it  is  used  with  turpentine  and  oils 
similar  to  the  enamel  colours,  and  like  them  worked  with  the  ordinary  camels*  hair 
pencil.  It  flows  very  freely,  and  is  equally  adapted  for  producing  broad  massive  banda 
and  grounds,  or  the  finest  details  of  the  most  elaborate  design. 

To  obviate  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  drawing  the  pattern  on  every  pieee  of  a  ser- 
vice, when  it  is  at  all  intricate,  a  **  pounce  **  is  used,  and  the  outline  dusted  through  with 
charcoal, —  a  method  which  also  secures  uniformity  of  site  and  shape.  Women  are 
precluded  from  working  at  this  branch  of  the  business,  though  from  its  simplicity  and 
lightness  it  wohld  appear  so  well  adapted  for  them.  Firing  restores  the  gold  to  iu 
proper  tint,  which  6rst  assumes  the  character  of  **  dead  gold,**  iU  after  brilliancy  being 
the  result  of  another  process  termed  **  burnishing." 

The  process  of  bisque  firing  is  as  follows:  the  ware  being  finished  from  the  hands  of 
the  potter  is  brought  by  him  upon  boards  to  the  **  green 'house,"  so  called  from  its  being 
the  receptacle  for  ware  in  the  **  green**  or  unfired  state.  It  is  here  gradually  dried 
for  the  ovens ;  wben  ready  it  is  carried  to  the  **  ssgger-house  "  in  immediate  connection 
with  the  oven  in  which  it  is  to  be  fired,  and  here  it  is  placed  in  the  "  saggers :  "  these 
are  boxes  made  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  clay  (a  native  marl)  previotisly  fired,  and  infusible 
at  the  heat  required  for  the  ware,  and  of  form  suited  to  the  articles  they  are  to  contain. 
A  little  dry  pounded  flint  is  scattered  between  them  of  china,  and  sand  of  earthenware 
%o  prevent  adhesion.  The  purpose  of  the  sagger  is  to  protect  the  ware  from  the  flames 
and  smoke,  and  also  for  its  security  from  breakage,  as  in  the  clay  state  it  is  exceedingly 
brittle,  and  when  dry,  or  what  is  called  white,  requires  great  care  in  the  handling.  A 
plate  sagger  will  hold  twenty  plates  placed  one  on  the  other  of  earthenware,  but  china 
plates  are  fired  separately  in  **  setters  '*  made  of  their  respective  forms.  The  **  setters  ** 
for  china  plates  and  dishes  answer  the  same  purpose  as  the  saggers,  and  are  made  of  the 
same  clay.  They  take  in  one  dish  or  plate  each,  and  are  **  reared  "  in  the  oven  io 
"  bungs,"  one  on  the  other. 

The  hovels  in  which  the  ovens  are  built  form  a  very  peculiar  and  striking  feature  of 
the  pottery  towns,  and  forcibly  arrest  the  attention  and  excite  the  surprise  of  the  stranger, 
resembling  as  they  closely  do  a  succession  of  gigantic  bee-hives.  They  are  constructed 
of  bricks  about  40  feet  in  diameter,  and  about  35  feet  high,  with  an  aperture  at  the  top 
for  the  escape  of  the  smoke.  The  "  ovens  "  are  of  a  similar  form,  about  2S  feet  diameter, 
and  from  18  to  21  feet  high,  heated  by  fire-places  or  **  mouths,**  about  nine  in  number, 
built  externally  around  them.  Flues  in  connection  with  these  converge  under  the 
bottom  of  the  oven  to  a  central  opening,  drawing  the  flames  to  this  point,  where  they 
enter  the  oven;  other  flues  termed  "bags"  pass  up  the  internal  sides  to  the  height  of 
about  4  feet,  thus  conveying  the  flames  to  the  upper  part. 

When  **  setting  in  "  the  oven,  the  firemen  enter  by  an  opening  in  the  side,  carrying  the 
9^e^n  with  the  ware  placed  as  described ;  these  are  piled  one  upon  another,  from 
bottom  to  top  of  the  oven,  care  being  taken  to  arrange  them  so  that  they  may  receive 
the  heat  (which  varies  in  different  parts)  most  suited  to  the  articles  they  contain.  This 
being  continued  till  the  oven  is  filled,  the  aperture  is  then  bricked  up.  The  firing 
of  earthenware  bisque  continues  sixty  hours,  and  of  china  forty-eight. 

The  quantity  of  coals  necessary  for  a  ** bisque"  oven  is  from  16  to  20  tons  ;  for  a 
"glost"  oven  from  4}  to  6  tons. 

The  ware  is  allowed  to  cool  for  two  days,  when  it  is  drawn  in  the  state  technically 
called  "biscuit"  or  bisque,  and  is  then  ready  for  ** glazing,**  except  when  requured  for 
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printing  or  a  common  style  of  painting,  both  of  which  processes  are  done  on  the  bisque 
prior  to  being  **  glazed."  • 

A  large  proportion  of  circular  articles  not  requiring  ornament  or  relief  beyond  plain 
cuired  surfiices  are  **  thrown  and  turned."  Few  are  unacquainted  with  the  wonder- 
working powers  of  the  potter's  wheel.  A  ball  of  clay  is  placed  on  the  centre  of  the 
revolving  block,  and  by  the  simplest  manipulation  is  made  to  spring  at  once  into  form 
and  character,  assuming  at  the  operator's  will  any  contour  of  which  a  circular  vessel  is 
capable,  the  plastic  clay  being  formed  or  transformed  with  an  ease  and  rapidity  almost 
incredible.  Every  piece,  when  made,  is  cut  olF  the  block  by  a  wire  being  passed  under 
it. 

When  the  <* thrown  ware**  is  suflSciently  dry,  it  is  transferred  to  the  hands  of  the 
^  turner,'*  whose  province  it  is  to  form  the  curves  more  truly  and  sharply,  and  to  impart 
a  uniform  smoothness  and  polish  to  the  surface.  This  process  resembles  that  of  ordi- 
nary wood  turning,  but  from  the  nature  of  the  material  is  executed  with  much  greater 
facility.  The  vessel  is  fitted  upon  a  block  or  **  chum"  attached  to  the  lathe,  and  the 
turning  is  performed  by  thin  iron  tools  few  in  number  and  simple  in  form. 

Articles  of  this  class  which  require  handles  are  passed  from  the  lathe  to  the  *' handler.*' 
These  useful  adjuncts  are  made  by  pressure  in  moulds  of  plaster  of  Paris,  and  after  being 
sufficiently  dried,  are  fixed  on  the  vessel  with  **slip.*'  The  adhesion  is  so  immediate 
that  in  most  cases  the  article  may  be  lifted  up  by  the  handle  before  it  has  left  the  hand 
of  the  operator.  When  the  handle  is  fitted,  the  superfluous  slip  which  exudes  from  the 
jtmction  after  the  parts  have  been  pressed  together,  is  remoTcd  with  a  sponge,  and  the 
surfaces  worked  together,  and  smoothed  round  with  a  small  tool ;  the  article  is  then 
finished  unless  a  **  spout"  or  lip  is  required,  as  in  the  case  of  teapots,  jugs,  &c.  These 
are  made  and  attached  in  the  same  manner  as  handles. 

New  eomponticnt  Jirr  glaxing  earthenware,  —  The  materials  comprised  in  the  various 
glazes  commonly  used  for  china  and  earthenware,  are  Cornish  stone,  flint,  white  lead* 
glass,  whiting,  &e.  These  having  been  ground  together  in  proper  proportions  to  the 
consistence  <?  milk  form  the  glaze.  The  process  is  effected  in  large  buildbgs  termed 
**  dipping-houses,**  (china  and  earthenware  being  kept  separate)  fitted  up  with  tubes 
for  the  glaze,  and  stages  for  the  reception  of  the  ware  when  dipped,  upon  which  it  is 
dried  and  heated,  generally  by  means  of  a  large  iron  stove  or  **  cockle,"  from  which 
iron  pipes  extending  in  various  directions  convey  the  heat  throughout  the  whole  extent 
of  the  **  houses."  Each  dipper  is  provided  with  a  tub  of  glaze,  in  which  he  inunerses 
the  bisque  ware.  We  may  note  the  results  of  practice  and  eiperience  in  imparting  a 
facility  and  dexterity  of  handling  so  necessary  to  perfection  in  this  process.  The  ware 
is  held  so  that  as  small  a  portion  as  possible  diall  be  covered  by  the  fingers ;  it  is  then 
plunged  in  the  glaze,  which  by  a  dexterous  jerk  is  made  not  only  to  cover  the  entire 
piece,  but  at  the  same  time  so  disperses  it,  that  an  equal  and  level  portion  is  disposed 
over  the  whole  surface,  which,  being  porous,  imbibes  and  retains  it.  The  ware  is  handed 
to  the  dipper  by  a  boy,  and  another  removes  it  when  dipped  to  the  drying  or  *'  hot^ 
house.**  The  glaze  is  opaque  till  fired,  so  that  the  design  of  pattern  executed  on  the 
bisque  is  completely  hid  after  dipping  till  they  have  been  submitted  to  the  glost  fire. 
An  able  workman  will  dip  about  700  dozen  plates  in  a  day. 

In  1751  Dr.  Wale  established  a  manufactory  in  Worcester  under  the  name  of  the 
**  Worcester  Porcelain  Company,**  and  to  him  appears  to  be  due  the  idea  of  printing  upon 
porcelain,  the  transferring  of  printed  patterns  to  biscuit  ware  as  usually  adopted.  From 
a  magazine  in  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology  decorated  with  a  portrait  of  Frederick 
the  Great,  the  date  of  this  process  appears  to  be  1757. 

The  original  Worcester  Company  principally  confined  themselves  to  making  blue  and 
white  ware  in  imitation  of  that  of  Nankin,  and  in  producing  copies  of  the  Japanese 
pottery. 

Cockwortly  of  Plymouth  appears  to  have  carried  on  the  business  of  a  potter  in 
Worcester  until  1783,  when  the  manufactory  passed  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Flight 

Stone  china  differs  from  the  ^  tender  porcelain,"  as  the  English  ware  is  termed,  in 
being  a  fused  body ;  the  alkali  of  the  clays  employed  being  by  the  heat  of  the  furnace 
made  to  combine  with  the  silica  and  alumina.  Enamel  colours  are  such  as  consist  of 
metallic  oxides  combined  with  an  alkaline  flux,  which,  when  exposed  to  a  high  tempera* 
ture,  forms  a  perfect  glass. 

When  the  ware  leaves  the  hands  of  the  painters,  gplders,  &c.,  it  is  carried  to  a  receiv- 
ing-room in  connexion  with  the  **  enamel-kilns.'*  The  firemen  select  the  ware  from 
this  room,  according  to  the  degree  of  heat  they  may  require,  and  place  it  in  that  part  of 
the  kiln  most  likely  to  secure  it  The  different  articles  are  ranged  upon  stages  con- 
structed of  **  slabs"  or  **  bats**  supported  on  props  all  made  of  fired  clay.  The  time  of 
firing  is  from  6  to  7  hours  according  to  the  size  of  the  kiln,  and  whether  it  contains 
any  articles  of  unusual  size  and  hazard,  in  which  case  the  heat  is  brought  forward  very 
gradually.     The  *' ground-laying  "  being  executed  with  colours  less  fusible  than  those 
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empXojeJ^f  the  painters,  the  ware  so  decorated  is  fired  in  separate  kilns  at  a  higher 
temperat^R,  a  level  glossy  surface  being  a  great  desideratum ;  and  as  gold  is  oAeo  used 
in  relief  upon  the  **  grounds,**  it  would  be  liable  to  sink  and  lose  its  lustre  unless  the 
under  colour  had  received  a  greater  degree  of  heat  than  u  required  by  the  gilding.  The 
kilns  are  built  of  large  fired  clay  slabs  made  expressly  for  the  purpose.  Tlwy  are  about 
3  feet  6  inches  wide,  7  feet  6  inches  high,  and  6  feet  6  inches  long,  with  circular  tops, 
having  flues  beneath  and  around  them.  The  ftre-plaecs  or  **  mouths**  are  at  the  sides, 
and  the  flames,  passing  through  the  flues,  encircle  the  kiln  externally.  Great  care  is 
taken  to  prevent  the  admission  of  smoke  or  flame  into  the  body  of  the  kilns,  the  fronU 
of  which  are  closed  with  iron  doors  having  in  them  small  apertures,  through  which 
the  firemen  occasionally  draw  «<  trails  **  of  colour  made  upon  small  pieces  of  ware,  and 
thus  ascertain  to  a  certain  extent  the  progress  of  the  heat.  Tliis  is  a  nnaterial  assistance, 
but  being  drawn  from  one  part  only,  still  leaves  a  task  requiting  greet  care  and  nicety 
of  judgment  to  manage  successfully.  Gold,  if  not  sufiSciently  fired,  will  wipe  off*,  and 
if  over  fired  will  not  **  burnish,**  and  the  gilding  has  to  be  repeated. 

PeutkesiUti,  Queen  of  the  AmazonM^  elain,  sitpporied  bjf  Arhillee,  Ilkymbrtam  Apollo  and 
Caeeandra,  Irie  and  Alevraon,  The  class  of  work  to  which  these  examples  belong  may 
be  ranked  under  the  head  of  Reproductive  Art.  The  historical,  mythical,  and  domestic 
events  which  they  illustrate  form  vivid  and  instructive  records  of  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  ancients.  The  original  bases  which  have  formed  the  material  in  this  series 
are  amongst  the  earliest  memorial  of  Hellenic  civilisation.  The  date  of  their  production 
extends  from  the  second  to  the  fifth  century  of  the  Christian  era.  The  diversity  and 
elegance  of  their  forms  bear  conclusive  evidence  of  the  grace  and  beauty  with  which  a 
refined  and  cultivated  intelligence  can  mould  the  objecU  which  minister  to  the  humble 
and  familiar  purposes  of  household  wants. 

Their  application  was  chiefly  to  domestic  requirements ;  and  it  being  a  custom  eon* 
nected  with  the  rite  of  burial  to  deposit  within  the  sepulchre  such  otQeeis  as  the  deceased 
had  moat  highly  valued  during  life,  the  interment  of  a  large  number  of  these  mortuary 
treasures,  which  so  graphically  illustrate  Greek  art  and  life,  resulted.  To  this  we  owe 
the  preservation  of  so  interesting  and  numerous  a  series  of  these  valuable  mementos  of 
archaic  taste  and  skill.  Tliey  are  composed  of  red  clay,  the  figure  and  ornamental  com- 
position being  executed  on  a  dark  liquid  pigment,  worked  in  quick-drying  oils,  and 
submitted  to  a  considerable  degree  of  heat,  to  secure  effectual  adhesion.  Amongst  the 
earliest  designs  are  placed  these  in  which  the  black  selhouette-like  figures  are  painted 
upon  the  red  or  buflT  ground.  These  vases  with  the  figures  and  ornaments  in  red  on  a 
black  ground  mark  the  period  when  Greek  art  was  at  its  zenith. 

In  reference  to  the  forms  of  these  vases  it  may  be  instructive  to  remark  that  a  careful 
analysis  of  the  best  examples  in  the  British  Museum  proves  that  every  curve  is  the  s^- 
ment  of  a  circle  ;  and  it  has  been  mathematically  demonstrated  that  even  in  instances 
where  the  most  irregulsr  diversity  of  outline  has  been  presented,  that  every  curve  has  been 
circular  and  none  elliptical. 

PORPHYRY,  is  a  compound  mineral  or  lock,  compoeed  essentially  of  a  base  of 
homstone,  interspersed  with  crystals  of  felspar.  '  It  frequently  contains  also  quarts, 
mica,  and  hornblende.  That  most  esteemed  is  the  ancient  porphyry  of  Egypt,  with 
a  ground  of  a  fine  red  colour  passing  into  purple,  having  snow-white  crystals  of  felspar 
imbedded  in  it.  Most  beautifiil  specimens  of  it  are  to  be  seen  in  the  antique  colossal 
statues  in  the  British  Museum. 

Porphyry  occurs  in  Arran,  and  in  Perthshire  between  Dalnacardoch  and  Tummel 
bridge.     It  is  much  used  for  making  slabs,  muUers,  and  mortars. 

PORTER,  is  a  malt  liquor,  so  called  from  being  the  favourite  beverage  of  the  porters 
and  workpeople  of  the  metropolis  and  other  large  towns  of  the  British  empire;  it  is  cha- 
racterized by  its  dark-brown  colour,  its  transparency,  its  moderately  bitter  taste,  and 
peculiar  aromatic  flavour,  which,  along  with  its  tonic  and  intoxicating  qualitiea,  make  it 
be  keenly  relished  by  thirsty  palates  accustomed  to  its  use.  At  first  the  essential 
distinction  of  porter  arose  from  its  wort  being  made  with  highly-kilned  brown-malt, 
while  other  kinds  of  beer  and  ale  were  brewed  from  a  paler  article ;  but  of  late  years, 
the  taste  of  the  public  having  run  in  favour  of  sweeter  and  lighter  beverages,  tl>e  ac- 
tual porter  is  brewed  with  a  less  proportion  of  brown  malt,  is  less  strongly  hopped,  and 
not  allowed  to  get  hard  by  long  keeping  in  huge  ripening  tuns.  Some  brewers  colour 
the  porter  with  burnt  sugar ;  but  in  general  the  most  respectable  concentrate  a  quantity 
of  their  first  and  best  wort  to  an  extract,  in  an  iron  pan,  and  bum  this  into  a  eoUmring 
stuff;  whereby  they  can  lay  claim  to  the  merit  of  using  nothing  in  their  manufecture  but 
malt  and  hops.  The  singular  flavour  of  good  London  porter  seems  to  proceed,  in  a 
great  degree,  from  that  of  the  old  casks  and  fermenting  tuns  in  which  it  is  prepared. 
Tliough  not  much  addicted  to  vinous  potations  of  any  kind,  I  feel  warranted  by  long 
experience  to  opine,  that  the  porter  brewed  by  the  eminent  London  houses,  when 
■  drunk  in  moderation,  is  a  far  wholesomer  beverage  for  the  people  than  the  thin 
acidulous  wines  of  France  and  Germany.     See  Bkbb, 
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PORTLAND  CEMENT,  is  foimed  by  calcining  together  limestone  and  some 
argillaceous  earth,  the  result  being  a  mass  which  most  rapidly  absorbs  a  certain  quantity 
of  water,  and  then  becomes  solid  as  a  hydrous  silicate  of  lime.  Tlie  adrantagcs  over 
natural  hydraulic  limes  consist  generally  in  greater  hardness  and  durability,  arising  from 
the  miiture  of  material  being  more  perfectly  under  command.  Bricks  cemented 
together  by  it  bear  a  pressure  on  the  outermost  brick  of  3  tons ;  being  a  beam  of 
cement.  A  block  of  this  cement  tested  by  the  hydraulic  press  bore  a  pressure  of  250 
tons. 

PORTLAND  STONE,  is  a  fine  compact  oolite,  so  named  from  the  island  where 
it  is  quarried.     It  is  a  convenient  but  not  a  durable  building-stone. 

POTASH  or  POTASSA.  (Potoite,  Fr.;  Kaliy  Germ.)  This  substance  was  so 
named  from  being  prepared  for  commercial  purposes  by  evaporating  in  iron  pots  the 
lixivium  of  the  ashes  of  wood  fiiel.  In  the  crude  state  called  potashes,  it  consists,  there- 
fore, of  such  constituents  of  burned  vegetables  as  are  very  soluble  in  water,  and  fixed  in 
the  fire.  The  potash  salts  of  plants  which  originally  contained  vegetable  acids,  will  be 
converted  into  carbonates,  the  sulphates  will  become  sulphites,  sulphurets,  or  even 
carbonates,  according  to  the  manner  of  incineration ;  the  nitrates  will  be  changed  into 
pure  carbonates,  while  the  muriates  or  chlorides  will  remain  unaltered.  Should  quick- 
lime be  added  to  the  solution  of  the  ashes,  a  corresponding  portion  of  caustic  potassa 
will  be  introduced  into  the  product,  with  more  or  less  lime,  according  to  the  care  takeu 
in  decanting  off  the  clear  lye  for  evaporation. 

In  America,  where  timber  is  in  many  places  an  incumbrance  upon  the  soil,  it  is 
felled,  piled  up  in  pyramids,  and  burned,  solely  with  a  view  to  the  manufacture  of 
potashes.  The  ashes  are  put  into  wooden  cisterns,  having  a  plug  at  the  bottom  of 
one  of  the  sides  under  a  false  bottom ;  a  moderate  quantity  of  water  is  then  poured  on 
the  mass,  and  some  quicklime  is  stirred  in.  After  standing  for  a  few  hours,  so  as  to 
take  up  the  soluble  matter,  the  clear  liquor  is  drawn  off,  evaporated  to  dryness  in  iron 
pots,  and  finally  fused  at  a  red  heat  into  compact  masses,  which  are  gray  on  the  outside, 
and  pink-coloured  within. 

Pearlash  is  prepared  by  calcining  potashes  upon  a  reverberatory  hearth,  till  the  whole 
carbonaceous  matter,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  sulphur,  be  dissipated  ;  then  lixiviating 
the  mass,  in  a  cistern  having  a  false  bottom  covered  with  straw,  evaporating  the  clear 
lye  to  dryness  in  fiat  iron  pans,  and  stirring  it  towards  the  end  into  white  lumpy  granu- 
lations. 

I  find  the  best  pink  Canadian  potashes,  as  imported  in  casks  containing  about  5  cwK, 
to  contain  pretty  uniformly  60  per  cent,  of  absolute  potassa  ;  and  the  best  pcarlashes  to 
contain  50  per  cent ;  the  alkali  in  the  former  being  nearly  in  a  caustic  state ;  in  the 
latter,  carbonated. 

All  kinds  of  vegetables  do  not  yield  the  same  proportion  of  potassa.  The  more 
succulent  the  plant,  the  more  does  it  afford ;  for  it  is  only  in  the  juices  that  the  vegetable 
salts  reside,  which  are  converted  by  incineration  into  alkaline  matter.  Herbaceous 
weeds  are  more  productive  of  potash  than  the  graminiferous  species,  or  shrubs,  and  these 
than  trees  ;  and  for  a  like  reason  twigs  and  leaves  are  more  productive  than  timber. 
But  plants  in  all  cases  are  richest  in  alkaline  salts  when  they  have  arrived  at  maturity, 
llie  soil  in  which  they  grow  also  influences  the  quantity  of  saline  matter. 

'ilie  following  Table  exhibits  the  average  product  in  potassa  of  several  plants,  accord- 
ing to  the  researches  of  Vauquelin,  Pertuis,  Kirwan,  and  De  Saussure :  — 

In  1000  parta.  Pota 


In  1000  parU. 

Fine  or  fir  - 
Poplar 

Trefoil        -       - 
Beechwood 
Oak     -       .       - 
Boxwood     - 
Willow        -       - 
Elm  and  maple  • 
Wheat  itraw 
Barb  of  oak  twigs 


0-45 

Thistle*      -       - 

600 

0-75 

Flax  stems  - 

6-00 

0-76 

Small  rushes 

6»08 

1« 

Vine  shoots 

6-50 

1-53 

Barley  straw 

6-80 

226 

Dry  beech  iMrk  - 

6-00 

2-85 

Fern    -       -       - 

6-26 

8'W» 

I«arffe  rush  * 
Stalk  of  malse    - 

722 

8-90 

175 

4-20 

Bean  stalks  - 

80-0 

In  1000  parts.  Potassa' 

Bastard  chamomile  (Antke- 

fiUt  cotula,  L.)  -  -  19-6 
Sunflower  stalks  -  -  20*00 
Common  nettle  -  .  -  2503 
Vetch  plant  -  -  -  2750 
Thistles  in  full  growth  -  3537 
Dry  straw  of  wheat  before 

earing  -  -  -  -  470 
Wormwood  _  -  -  73-0 
Fumitory    -       -       -       -  79*0 


Stalks  of  tobacco,  potatoe,  chesnuts,  chesnut  husks,  broom,  heath,  furze,  tansy,  sorrel, 
vine  leaves,  beet  leaves,  orach,  and  many  other  plants,  abound  in  potash  salts.  In  Bur- 
gundy, the  well-known  cendre$  gravdeet  are  made  by  incinerating  the  lees  of  wine  pressed 
into  cakes,  and  dried  in  the  sun  ;  the  ashes  contain  fully  16  per  cent,  of  potassa. 

The  purification  of  pearlash  is  founded  upon  the  fact  of  its  being  more  soluble  in 
water  than  the  neutral  salts  which  debase  it  Upon  any  given  quantity  of  that  substance, 
in  an  iron  pot,  let  one  and  a  half  times  its  weight  of  water  be  poured,  and  let  a  gentle 
heat  be  applied  for  a  short  time.  When  the  whole  has  again  cooled,  the  bottom  will  be 
encrusted  with  the  salts,  while  a  solution  of  nearly  pure  carbonate  of  potasli  will  Ite 
found  floating  above,  which  may  be  drawn  off  ^lear  by  a  syphon.  Tlic  salts  may  be  after-  . 
wards  thrown  upon  a  filter  of  gravel.     If  this  lye  be  diluted  with  6  times  its  bulk  of 
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water  mixed  with  as  mHch  slaked  lime  as  there  vaspearlash  employed,  and  the  mixture 
be  boiled  for  an  hour,  the  potash  will  become  caustic,  by  giving  up  its  carbonic  acid  to 
the  iiroc.  If  the  clear  settled  lixivium  be  now  siphoned  oflT,  and  concentrated  by  boiling 
in  a  covered  iron  pan,  till  it  assumes  the  appearance  of  oil,  it  will  constitute  the  common 
caustic  of  the  surgeon,  the  potaaaa  fk$a  of  the  shops.  But  to  obtain  potassa  chemically 
pure,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  bicarbonate,  nitrate,  or  tartrate  of  potassa,  salts 
which,  when  carefully  crystallised,  are  exempt  from  any  thing  to  render  the  potassa 
derived  from  them  impure.  The  bicarbonate  having  been  gently  ignited  in  a  silver 
basin,  is  to  be  dissolved  in  6  times  itn  weight  of  water,  and  the  solution  is  to  be  boiled 
for  an  hour,  along  with  one  pound  of  slaked  lime  for  every  pound  of  the  bicarbonate 
used.  The  whole  must  be  left  to  settle  without  contact  of  air.  The  supernatant  lye  is  to 
be  drawn  off  by  a  syphon,  and  evaporated  in  an  iron  or  silver  vessel  provided  with  a 
small  orifice  in  ita  close  cover  for  the  escape  of  the  steam,  till  it  assumes,  as  above,  the 
appearance  of  oil,  or  till  it  be  nearly  rcdhot.  Let  the  fused  potassa  be  now  poured  out 
upon  a  bright  plate  of  iron,  cut  into  pieces  as  soon  as  it  concretes,  and  put  up  imme- 
diately in  a  bottle  furnished  with  a  well-ground  stopper.  It  is  hydrate  of  potassa,  being 
composed  of  1  atom  of  potassa  48,+  1  atom  of  water  9^57. 

A  pure  carbonate  of  potassa  may  be  also  prepared  by  fusing  pure  nitre  in  an  earthen 
crucible,  and  projecting  charcoal  into  it  by  small  bits  at  a  time,  till  it  ceases  to  cause 
deflagration.  Or  a  mixture  of  10  parts  of  nitre  and  1  of  charcoal  may  be  deflagrate<l  in 
small  successive  portions  in  a  redhot  deep  crucible.  When  a  mixture  of  2  parts  of 
tartrate  of  potasaus,  or  crystals  of  tartar,  and  1  of  nitre,  is  deflagrated,  pure  carbonate  of 
potassa  remains  mixed  with  charcoal,  which  by  lixiviation,  and  the  agency  of  quick- 
lime, will  afford  a  pure  hydrate.  Crystals  of  tartar  calcined  alone  yield  also  a  pure 
carbonate. 

Caustic  potassa,  as  I  have  said,  after  being  fused  in  a  silver  crucible  at  a  red  heat, 
retains  I  prime  equivalent  of  water.  Hence  its  composition  in  100  parts  is,  potassium 
70,  oxygen  14,  water  16.  Anhydrous  potassa,  or  the  oxide  free  from  water,  can  be 
obtained  only  by  the  combustion  of  potassium  in  the  open  air.  It  is  composed  of  83} 
of  metal,  and  16)  of  oxygen.     Berzelius's  numbers  are,  83-05  and  16*95. 

Caustic  potassa  may  be  crystallised  }  but  in  general  it  occurs  as  a  white  brittle  sub- 
stance of  spec.  grav.  1  *708,  which  melts  at  a  red  heat,  evaporates  at  a  white  beat, 
deliquesces  into  a  liquid  in  the  air,  and  attracts  carbonic  acid;  is  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol,  forms  soft  soaps  with  fat  oils,  and  soapy-looking  compounds  with  resirs 
and  wax ;  diswlves  sulphur,  some  metallic  sulphnrets,  as  those  of  antimony,  arsenic, 
&c.  as  also  silica,  alumina,  and  certain  other  bases ;  and  decomposes  animal  textures, 
as  hair,  wool,  silk,  horn,  skin,  &c.  It  should  nerer  be  touched  with  the  tongue  or 
the  fingers. 

The  following  Tabls  exhibits  the  quantity  of  Fvted  potaua  in  100  parts  of  eamatie 
lyCf  at  the  respective  densities :  — 


Sp.gr. 

Pot.  in  100. 

Sp.gr. 

Pot.  In  100. 

Sp.  gr. 

Pot.  in  100 

Sp.  gr. 

Pot.  in  100. 

Sp.gr. 

Pot.  in  100. 

1-58 

53-06 

1-46 

42-31 

1-34 

32-14 

1-22 

23  14 

110 

11-28 

1-56 

51-58 

1-44 

4017 

1-32 

30-74 

1-20 

21-25 

1-08 

9-20 

1-5* 

50-09 

1-42 

37-97 

1-30 

29-34 

1-18 

19-34 

1-06 

7  02 

1-52 

48-46 

1-40 

.35-99 

1-28 

27-86 

1-16 

17-40 

1-04 

4-77 

1-50 

46-45 

1-38 

34-74 

1-26 

26  34 

1-14 

15-38 

1-02 

2-44 

1-48 

44-40 

1-36 

33-46 

1-24 

24-77 

1-12 

13-30 

1-00 

0-00 

The  only  certain  way  of  determining  the  quantity  of  fhie  potassa  in  any  solid  or  liquid 
is  from  the  quantity  of  a  dilute  acid  of  known  strength  which  it  can  saturate. 

The  hydrate  of  potassa,  or  its  lye,  often  eonUins  a  notable  quantity  of  carbonate,  the 
presence  of  which  may  lie  detected  by  lime  water,  and  its  amount  be  ascertained  by  the 
loss  of  weight  which  it  suffers,  when  a  weighed  portion  of  the  lye  is  poured  into  a 
weighed  portion  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  poised  in  the  scale  of  a  balance. 

'ITiere  are  two  other  oxides  of  potassium  j  the  suboxide,  which  consists,  according 
to  Berzelius,  of  90-74  of  metal,  and  9-26  oxygen;  and  the  hyperoxide,  an  orange, 
yellow  substance,  which  gives  off  oxygen  in  the  act  of  dissolving  in  water,  and  becomes 
potassa.     It  consists  of  62  of  metal,  and  38  of  oxygen. 

Carbonate  of  potassa  is  composed  of  48  parts  of  base,  and  22  of  acid,  according  to 
most  British  authorities ;  or,  in  100  parts,  of  68  57  and  31-43;  but  according  to  Ber- 
selius,  of  68-09  and  31*91. 

Carbonate  of  poUssa,  as  it  exists  associated  with  carbon  in  calcined  tarUr,  passes  very 
readily  into  the  BicarhonaU,  on  being  moistened  with  water,  and  having  a  current  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas  passed  through  it     The  absorption  takes  place  so  rapidly,  that  the  mass 
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becomes  hot,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  surrounded  with  cold  water.  The  salt  should 
tlien  l>e  dissolved  in  the  smallest  quantity  of  water  at  ISO^  Fahr.,  filtered  and 
crystalh'zed. 

Pearl  and  Pot  Ashes  innported,  in  1850,  184,043  cwts.,  in  1851,  199,91 1  cwts. 

POTASH,  BICHROMATE  OF.  Mr.  Charles  Kober  obtained  in  1840  a  patent  for 
the  use  of  bichromate  of  potash  as  a  substitute  for  copperas,  alum,  and  other  mordants 
for  uniting  the  colouring  ingredients  in  dyeing  with  the  wool,  in  consequence  of  mutual 
affinity ;  the  ordinary  dyeing  ingredients  being  employed  in  coi^unction  with  the  bi- 
chromate; he  sometimes  adds  2  lbs.  of  argol  for  100  lbs.  of  wool.  The  chief  use  of 
the  bichromate  seems  to  be  for  brightening  and  fixing  the  common  dyes  and  mordants. 

POTASH  AND  SODA,  CAUSTIC.  Mix  a  solution  of  1  part  of  the  dry  car- 
bonate salt  with  1  part  freshly  prepared  dry  hydrate  of  lime,  and  allowing  it  to  stand 
in  a  closed  vessel  fi»r  24  hours  at  a  temperature  of  68^  to  78^'  Fahr.,  frequently  shaking  it. 
The  potash  salt  should  be  dissolved  in  1 2  to  15,  the  soda  salt  in  7  to  15  parts  of  water ; 
the  carbonate  of  lime  separates  in  a  granulated  state,  and  the  clear  caustic  lye  may  be 
decanted.     A  weaker  lye  may  be  obtained  from  the  residue  by  fresh  treatment  with  water. 

POTASH,  CHLORATE  OF.  Chlorate  of  potash  may  be  economically  made  by 
mixing  5)  atoms  of  quicklime  with  1  of  caustic  potash,  and  passing  a  current  of  chlorine  gas 
through  the  mixture,  in  a  thin  pasty  state,  with  water  at  a  boiling  heat.  Under  these 
conditions,  chloride  of  calcium  and  chlorate  of  potash  are  produced,  thus,  by  the  use  of 
lime,  the  enormous  loss  of  potash,  which  in  the  ordinary  process  is  converted  into  chloride, 
is  avoided ;  since,  instead  of  producing  43  grs.  for  100  grs.  of  potash,  220  grs.  may  be 
obtained,  which  approaches  to  the  theoretical  number  860. 

A  fact  which  demonstrates  in  a  remarkable  manner  how  greatly  the  chemical  af- 
finity of  chlorine  for  oxygen  is  increased  by  heat,  is,  that  a  mere  trace  of  chlorate  is 
produced  when  chlorine  is  passed  into  a  mixture  of  lime  and  caustic  potash  at  the  ordi- 
nary temperature. 

Another  point  which  results  from  these  experiments  is,  the  influence  of  the  degree  of 
concentration  of  the  liquids.  If,  for  instance,  a  solution  of  caustic  potash,  of  1  *040  spec, 
gr.  at  82^,  and  containing  34  grs.  of  potash  in  1000  grs.  of  liquid,  is  mixed  with  431  grs. 
^lime,  or  6  equivs.,  only  131  grs.  of  chlorate  are  obtained.  Another  mixture,  made 
with  1000  grs.  of  liquid  containing  58*75  of  potash  and  6  equivs.  of  lime,  gave  158  grs. 
of  chlorate  of  potash.  Lastly,  by  taking  a  solution  of  caustic  potash  of  1  '1 10  sp.  gr., 
and  containing  102-33  of  potash  for  100  grs.  of  fluid,  and  adding  to  it  6  equivs.  of  caustic 
lime,  heating  the  whole  gradually  to  122^,  then  passing  a  rapid  current  of  chlorine  to 
saturation  (which  raises  the  temperature  to  about  194^),  filtering,  evaporating  to  dry- 
ness, redissolving  in  boiling  water,  and  allowing  the  whole  to  cool,  220  grs.  of  pure 
chlorate  of  potash  may  be  obtained.  This  process  has  been  applied  on  a  large  scale,  and 
has  perfectly  succeeded. 

POTASH,  PUUSSIATE  OF.     See  Prussian  Blue. 

POTASSIUM  (Engl,  and  Fr. ;  Kalium,  Germ.);  is  a  metal  deeply  interesting, 
not  only  from  its  own  marvellous  properties,  but  from  its  having  been  the  first  link  in 
the  chain  of  discovery  which  conducted  Sir  H.  Davy  through  many  of  the  formerly 
mysterious  and  untrodden  labyrinths  of  chemistry. 

The  easiest  and  best  mode  of  obtaining  this  elementary  substance  is  that  contrived  by 
Brunner,  which  I  have  often  practised  upon  a  considerable  scale.  Into  the  orifice  of  one 
of  the  iron  bottles,  as  a,  fff.  889.,  in  which  mercury  is  imported,  adapt,  by  screwing,  a 
piece  of  gun-barrel  tube,  9  inches  long;  having  braced  into  its  side,  about  3  inches  from 
its  outer  end,  a  similar  piece  of  iron  tube.  Fill  this  retort  two-thirds  with  a  mixture 
of  10  parts  of  cream  of  tartar,  previously  calcined  in  a  covered  crucible,  and  1  of  char- 
coal, both  in  powder ;  and  lay  it  horizontally  in  an  air-furnace,  so  that  while  the  screw 
orifice  is  at  the  inside  wall,  the  extremity  of  the  straight  or  nozzle  tube  may  project  a 
few  inches  beyond  the  brickwork,  and  the  tube  brazed  into  it  at  right  angles  may  descend 
pretty  close  to  the  outside  wall,  so  as  to  dip  its  lower  end  a  quarter  of  an  inch  beneath 
the  surfiice  of  some  rectified  naphtha  contained  in  a  copper  botUe  surrounded  by  ice-cold 
water.  By  bringing  the  condenser  vessel  so  near  the  furnace,  the  tubes  along  which  the 
potassium  vapour  requires  to  pass  run  less  risk  of  getting  obstructed.  Tlie  horizontal 
straight  end  of  the  nozzle  tube  should  be  shut  by  screwing  a  stopcock  air-tight  into  it. 
By  opening  the  cock  momentarily,  and  thrusting  in  a  hot  wire,  this  tube  may  be  readily 
kept  free,  without  permitting  any  considerable  waste  of  potassium.  The  heat  should 
be  slowly  applied  at  first,  but  eventually  urged  to  whiteness,  and  continued  as  long  as 
potassu retted  hydrogen  continues  to  be  disengaged.  The  retort  and  the  part  of  the 
nozzle  tube  exposed  to  the  fire  should  be  covered  with  a  good  refractory  lute,  as 
described  under  the  article  Phosphorus.  Tlie  joints  must  be  perfectly  air-tight ;  and 
the  vessel  freed  from  every  trace  of  mercury,  by  ignition,  before  it  is  charged  with  the 
tartar-ash. 

Tortar  skilfully  treated  in  this  way  will  afford  3  per  cent  of  potassium ;  and  when 
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it  U  observed  to  send  forth  green  fumes,  it  has  commeDoed  the  production  of  the  metal. 
Instead  of  the  construction  above  described,  the  following  form  of  apparatus  may  bo 
employed.  ^  ^  , 

A,  /S^.lU6.,repre8ents  the  iron  bottle,  charged  with  the  incinerated  tartar;  and  a  is 
a  fire-brick  support.  A  piece  of  fire-tile  should  also  be  placed  between  the  bottom 
of  the  bottle  and  the  back  wall  of  the  furnace,  to  keep  the  apparatus  steady 
during  the  operation.  Whenever  the  moisture  is  expelled,  and  the  mass  faintly  ignited, 
the  tube  c  should  be  screwed  into  the  mouth  of  the  bottle,  through  a  small  hole  left  for 
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thifl  purpose  in  the  side  of  the  furnace.  Tliat  tube  should  be  no  longer,  and  the  front 
wall  of  the  furnace  no  thicker,  than  what  is  absolutely  necessary.  As  soon  as  the  reduc- 
tion is  indicated  by  the  emission  of  green  vapours,  the  receiver  must  be  adapted,  d,  a, 
j>y  K,  shown  in  a  large  scale  in  ^g   1 147. 

This  is  a  condenser,  in  two  pieces,  made  of  thin  sheet  copper  ;  n,  the  upper  part,  is  a 
rectangular  box,  open  at  bottom,  about  10  inches  high,  by  5  or  6  long  and  2  wide ;  near 
to  the  side  a,  it  is  divided  in.side  into  two  equal  compartments,  up  to  two-thirds  of  it$ 
height,  by  a  partition,  6,  &,  in  order  to  make  the  vapours  that  issue  from  c  pursue  a 
downward  and  circuitous  path.  In  each  of  its  narrow  sides,  near  the  top,  a  short  tube 
is  soldered,  at  d  and  a  ;  the  former  being  fitted  air-tight  into  the  end  of  the  nozzle  of 
the  retort,  while  the  latter  is  closed  with  a  cork  traversed  by  a  stiff*  iron  probe  e,  which 
passes  through  a  small  hole  in  the  partition  b,  6,  under  c,  and  is  employed  to  keep  the 
tube  c,  clear,  by  its  drill-shaped  steel  point  In  one  of  the  broad  sides  of  the  box,  d, 
near  the  top,  a  bit  of  pipe  is  soldered  on  at  c,  for  receiving  the  end  of  a  bent  glass  tube 
of  safety,  which  dips  its  other  and  lower  end  into  a  glass  containing  naphtha,  a,  the 
bottom  copper  box,  with  naphtha,  which  receives  pretty  closely  the  upper  case,  d,  b  to 
be  immersed  in  a  cistern  of  cold  water,  containing  some  lumps  of  ice. 

The  chemical  action  by  which  potassa  is  reduced  in  this  process  seems  to  be  some- 
what complicated,  and  has  not  been  thoroughly  explained.  A  very  small  proportion  of 
pure  potassium  is  obtained  ;  a  great  deal  of  it  is  converted  into  a  black  infusible  mass, 
which  passes  over  with  the  metal,  and  is  very  apt  to  block  up  the  tube.  Should  this 
resist  clearing  out  with  the  probe,  the  fire  must  be  immediately  withdrawn  from  the 
funiace,  otherwise  the  apparatus  will  probably  burst  or  blow  up.  Care  must  be  taken 
to  prevent  any  moisture  getting  into  the  nozzle,  for  it  would  probably  produce  a  violent 
detonation. 

When  the  operation  has  proceeded  regularly,  accompanied  to  the  end  with  a  con- 
stant evolution  of  gas,  the  retort  becomes  nearly  empty,  or  contains  merely  a  little 
charcoal,  or  carbonate  of  potassa,  and  the  potassium  collects  in  the  naphtha  at  the  bottom 
of  the  receiver  e,  in  the  form  of  globules  or  rounded  lumps,  of  greater  or  less  size,  and  of 
a  leaden  hue.  But  the  greater  ))art  of  the  metal  escapes  with  the  gas,  in  a  sUte  of 
combination  not  well  understood.  This  gaseous  compound  burns  with  a  white  or  red- 
dish-white flame,  and  deposits  potassa.  Several  ounces  of  potassium  may  be  produced 
iu  this  way  at  one  operation  ;  but,  as  thus  obtained,  it  always  contains  some  combined 
charcoal,  which  must  be  separated  by  distilling  it  in  an  iron  retort,  having  its  beak 
plunged  in  naphtha. 
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Pure  potassium,  as  procured  in  Sir  H.  Davy^s  original  method,  by  acting  upon  fused 
potassa  under  a  film  of  naphtha,  with  the  negative  wire  of  a  powerful  voltaic  )>attery, 
i»  very  like  quicksilver.  It  is  semi-fluid  at  60^  f  ahr.,  nearly  liquid  at  92^,  and 
entirely  so  at  120^.  At  50°  it  is  malleable,  and  has  the  lustre  of  polished  silver ;  at 
S2°  it  is  brittle,  witii  a  crystalline  fracture ;  and  at  a  heat  approaching  to  redness,  it 
begins  to  boil,  is  volatilized,  and  converted  into  a  green-coloured  gas,  which  condenses 
into  globules  upon  the  surface  of  a  cold  body.  Its  specific  gravity  in  the  purest  state 
is  0*865  at  60°.  When  heated  in  the  air,  it  takes  fire,  and  hums  very  vividly.  It  has 
a  stronger  affinity  for  oxygen  than  any  other  known  substance ;  and  is  hence  very  difii- 
cult  to  preserve' in  the  metallic  state.  At  a  high  temperature  it  reduces  almost  every 
oxygenated  body.  When  thrown  upon  water,  it  kindles,  and  moves  about  violently 
upon  the  surface,  burning  with  a  red  flame,  till  it  be  consumed  ;  that  is  to  say,  con- 
verted into  potassa.  When  thrown  upon  a  cake  of  ice,  it  likewise  kindles,  and  burns 
a  hole  in  it.  If  a  globule  of  it  be  laid  upon  wet  turmeric  paper,  it  takes  fire,  and  runs 
about,  marking  its  desultory  parts  with  red  lines.  The  flame  observed  in  these  cases 
is  owing  chiefly  to  hydrogen,  for  it  is  at  the  expense  of  the  water  that  the  potassium 
burns. 

Potassa,  even  in  a  pretty  dilute  solution,  produces  a  precipitate  with  muriate  of  plati- 
num, a  phenomenon  which  distinguishes  it  from  soda.  It  forms,  moreover,  with  sul- 
phuric and  acetic  acids,  salts  which  crystallise  very  differently  from  the  sulphates  and 
acetates  of  soda. 

Potassium,  Cyanurkt  op  (Preparation  of.^  Introduce  into  a  retort  a  mixture  of  two 
parts  of  ferro-cyanuret  of  potash,  and  1^  parts  of  sulphuric  acid,  previously  diluted  with 
1^  parts  of  water,  and  allowed  to  cool.  Place  in  the  receiver  a  colourless  solution  of 
one  part  of  pure  hydrate  of  potash  in  3  or  4  parts  of  alcohol  containing  90  per  cent,  of 
real  alcohol.  The  receiver  or  the  retort  should  be  tubulated  and  furnished  with  a  safety 
tube.  The  receiver  must  be  cooled  as  much  as  possible,  and  the  distillation  conducted 
very  slowly,  in  consequence  of  the  great  heat  developed  in  the  receiver  during  the  con- 
densation. As  soon  as  the  force  of  ebullition  in  the  retort  has  subsided,  the  operation 
should  be  stopped,  for  it  is  a  sign  that  the  greater  part  of  the  prussic  acid  is  dis- 
engaged ;  and  if  the  distillation  be  continued,  water  will  be  carried  over  and  mixed 
with  the  liquor  in  the  receiver.  This  liquor  is  transformed  into  a  thick  mixture  of  pre- 
cipitated cyanuret  of  potassium,  and  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the  undecomposed  potash. 
The  precipitate  is  to  be  collected  on  a  filter,  freed  from  the  mother  water,  and  washed 
with  alcohol,  then  pressed  and  dried  on  the  same  filter.  Two  ounces  of  ferro-cyanuret 
of  potash,  treated  in  this  manner,  will  produce  6  grammes  of  cyanuret  of  potassium.  This 
proportion  is  a  little  under  the  calculation,  the  reason  being  that  the  prussic  acid  is  not 
entirely  disengaged  by  the  distillation,  and  that  the  alcohol  dissolves  about  1  per  cent, 
of  its  weight  of  cyanuret  of  potassium.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  this 
combination  equally  pure  by  any  other  method.  The  alcohol  may  be  regained  by  dis- 
tilling it  from  some  metallic  salt,  such  as  calcined  green  vitriol. 

POTATO  {^Fommtdtttrrt,  Fr.  ;  KaHotl^  Germ.);  is  the  well-known  root  of  the 
Solanum  tuberosum. 

Many  methods  have  at  different  times  been  tried  for  preserving  potatoes  in  an  un- 
changeable state,  and  always  ready  to  be  dressed  into  a  wholesome  and  nutricious  dish, 
but  none  witli  such  success  as  the  plan  of  Mr.  Downes  Edwards,  for  which  he  obtained 
a  patent  in  August,  1840.  The  potatoes,  being  first  clean  washed,  are  boiled  in  water 
or  steamed,  till  their  skins  begin  to  crack,  then  peeled,  freed  from  their  specks  and  eyes, 
and  placed  in  an  iron  cylinder,  tinned  inside,  and  perforated  with  many  holes  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  potatoes  are  forced  through  these  by  the  pressure  of  a  piston. 
The  pulp  is  finally  dried  on  well-tinned  plates  of  copper,  moderately  heated  by  steam,  into 
a  granular  meal.  When  this  is  mixed  into  a  pulp  with  hot  water,  and  seasoned  with 
milk,  &c.  it  forms  a  very  agreeable  food  —  like  fresh  mashed  potatoes.        [See  p.  462.] 

POTATO  SUGAIL  Several  years  ago  a  sample  of  sweet  mucilaginous  liquid  was 
sent  to  me  for  nnalysis  by  the  Hon.  the  Commissioners  of  Customs.  It  was  part  of  a  quan- 
tity imported  in  casks  at  Hull  from  Rotterdam  ;  it  was  called  by  the  importers  vegetable 
Juice.  I  found  it  to  be  imperfectly  saccharified  starch  or  fecula ;  and  on  my  reporting 
it  as  such,  it  was  admitted  at  a  moderate  rate  of  duty.  Some  months  af^er,  I  received 
a  sample  of  a  similar  liquid  from  the  importer  at  Hull,  with  a  request  that  I  would 
examine  it  chemically.  He  informed  me,  tliat  an  importation  just  made  by  him  of 
thirty  casks  of  it  had  been  detained  by  orders  of  the  Excise  till  the  sugar  duty  of  twenty- 
five  shillings  per  cwt,  of  solid  matter  it  contained,  was  paid  upon  it.  It  was  of 
specific  gravity  1  '362,  and  contained  80  per  cent,  of  ill-saccharified  fecula. 

In  the  interval  between  the  first  importation  and  the  second,  an  Act  of  Parliament  had 
been  obtained  for  placing  every  kind  of  sugar,  from  whatever  material  it  was  formed, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  beet  root  sugar  bill.  As  the  saccharometcr  tables,  sub- 
servient to  the  levying  of  the  Excise  duties  under  this  Act,  were  constructed  by  lue  at 
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The  fallowing  Tablk  exhibits  several  good  analyses  of  the  potato:  — 


Sort. 

Pfbrlne. 

SUrch. 

Veg. 

album. 

Gum. 

Acids  and 
Salt!. 

Water. 

Analyst. 

Red  potatoes     - 

7-0 

15  0 

1-4 

41 

51 

75-0 

Einhof. 

Id.  germinated  - 

6-8 

15-2 

1-3 

S-7 

— 

73-0 

— 

Potato  sprouts  - 

2-8 

0-4 

0-4 

3-3 



93-0 



Kidney  potatoes 

8-8 

9-1 

0-8 

— 

— 

81'3 

— 

Large  red  do.    - 

6-0 

12-9 

0-7 

— 

— 

78-0 

— 

Sweet  do. 
Potato  of  Peru  • 

8-2 
5-2 

15-1 
ISO 

0-8 
1-9 

74-3 
76-0 

Lampad. 

1-9 

England 

6-8 

12-9 

1-1 

1-7 

77-5 

— . 

Onion  potato    - 

8-4 

18-7 

0-9 

1-7 

70-3 

— 

.  .     Voigtland 

71 

15-4 

1-2 

2-0 

74-3 

— 

.  .     cultivated   in   the 

6-79 

13  5 

0-92 

3-3 

1      1-4 

7312 

Henry. 

environs  of  Paris 

the  request  of  the  president  of  the  board,  I  was  aware  that  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  syrup  of 
the  beet  root  was  deducted  as  a  waste  product,  because  beet  root  molasses  are  too  crude 
an  article  for  the  use  of  man.  Well  saccharified  starch  paste,  however,  constitutes  a 
syrup,  poor  indeed  in  sweetness  when  compared  with  cane  syrup  or  that  of  the  beet 
root ;  but  then  it  does  not  spontaneously  blacken  into  molasses  by  evaporation,  as 
solutions  of  ordinary  sugar  never  fail  to  do  when  they  are  concentrated  even  with 
great  care.  Hence  the  residuary  syrups  of  saccharified  fecula  may  be  all  worked  up 
into  a  tolerably  white  concrete  mass,  which,  being  pulverized,  is  used  by  greedy  grocers 
to  mix  with  their  dark  brown  bastard  sugars  to  improve  their  colour. 

It  is  not  many  years  that  sugar  has  been  in  this  country  manufactured  from 
potato  starch  to  any  extent,  though  it  has  been  long  an  object  of  commercial  enterprise 
in  France,  Belgium,  and  Holland,  where  the  large  coarse  potatoes  are  used  for  this 
purpose.  The  raw  material  must  be  very  cheap,  as  well  as  the  labour,  for  potato  flour 
or  starch,  for  conversion  Into  sugar,  has  been  imported  from  the  continent  into  this 
country  in  large  quantities,  and  sold  in  London  at  the  low  price  of  sixteen  shillings 
per  cwt. 

The  process  usually  followed  by  the  potato  sugar  makers  is  to  mix  100  gallons  of 
boiling  water  with  every  112  lbs.  of  the  fecula,  and  2  lbs.  of  the  strongest  sulphuric  acid. 
This  mixture  is  l>oiled  about  12  hours  in  a  large  vat,  made  of  white  deal,  having  lead 
pipes  laid  along  its  bottom,  which  are  connected  with  a  high-pressure  steam  boiler.  After 
being  thus  saccharified,  the  acid  liquid  is  neutralized  with  chalk,  filtered,  and  then 
evaporated  to  the  density  of  about  1*300,  at  the  boiling  temperature,  or  exactly  1*312, 
when  cooled  to  60°.  "When  syrup  of  this  density  is  left  in  repose  for  some  days,  it  con- 
cretes altogether  into  crystalline  tuds,  and  forms  an  apparently  dry  solid,  of  specific 
gra^vity  1*39.  When  this  is  exposed  to  the  heat  of  220°  it  fuses  into  a  liquid  nearly  as 
thin  as  water ;  on  cooling  to  150°  it  takes  the  consistence  of  honey,  and  at  100°  Fahr. 
it  has  that  of  viscid  varnish.  It  must  be  left  a  considerable  lime  at  rest  before  it  recovers 
its  pristine  state.  When  heated  to  270°  it  boils  briskly,  gives  off  one-tenth  of  its  weight 
of  water,  and  concretes  on  cooling  into  a  bright  yellow,  brittle,  but  deliquescent  mass, 
like  barley  sugar.  If  the  syrup  be  concentrated  to  a  much  greater  density  than  1  '340, 
as  to  1*362,  or  if  it  be  left  faintly  acidulous,  in  either  case  it  will  not  granulate,  but  will 
remain  either  a  viscid  magma,  or  become  a  concrete  moss,  which  may  indeed  be  pul- 
verized, though  it  is  so  deliquescent  as  to  l>e  unfit  for  the  adulteration  of  raw  sugar. 

The  Hull  juice  is  in  this  predicament,  and  is  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  hardly  amen- 
able to  the  new  sugar  law,  as  it  cannot  by  any  means  be  worked  up  into  even  the 
resemblance  of  sugar.  Good  muscovado  sugar  from  Jamaica  fuses  only  when  heated 
to  280°,  but  it  turns  immediately  dark-brown  from  the  disengagement  of  some  of  its 
carbon  at  that  temperature,  and  becomes,  in  fact,  the  substance  called  caramd  by  the 
French,  which  is  used  for  colouring  brandies,  white  wines,  and  liqueurs.  Thus  starch 
or  grape  sugar  is  well  distinguished  from  cane  sugar,  by  its  fusibility  at  a  moderate 
heat,  and  its  unaherability  at  a  pretty  high  heat  Its  sweetening  power  is  only  two- 
fifths  of  that  of  ordinary  sugar.  A  good  criterion  of  incompletely  formed  grape  sugar 
is  its  resisting  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid,  while  perfectly  saccharified  starch  or  cane 
sugar  is  readily  decomposed  by  it.  If  to  a  strong  solution  of  imperfectly  saccharified 
grape  sugar,  nearly  boiling  hot,  one  drop  of  sulphuric  acid  be  let  fall,  no  perceptible 
change  will  ensue;  but  if  the  acid  be  dropped  into  solutions  of  either  of  the  other  two 
sugars,  black  carbonaceous  particles  will  make  their  appearance.  The  article  which  was 
lately  detained  by  the  Excise  for  the  high  duties  at  Hull  is  not  affected  by  suiphurie 
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acid,  89  are  solutions  of  cane  sugar,  and  of  the  wqW  made  potato  stigar  of  London  ;  and 
for  this  reason  I  gave  my  opinion  in  favour  of  admitting  the  so-called  vegetable  juice  at 
a  moderate  rate  of  duty. 

I  subjected  the  solid  matter,  obtained  by  evaporating  the  Hull  juice,  to  ultimate 
analysis,  by  peroxide  of  copper,  in  a  combustion  tube,  with  all  the  requisite  precautions ; 
and  obtained  in  one  experiment  S7  per  cent  of  carbon,  and  in  another  3S  per  cent., 
when  the  substance  had  bevn  dried  in  an  air-bath  heated  to  27 S9,  The  difference  to 
100  is  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  the  proportion  to  form  water.  Now,  this  is  the  consti- 
tution of  grape  sugar.  Cane  sugar  contains  about  5  par  cent,  more  carbon,  whereby  it 
readily  evolves  this  black  element  by  the  action  of  boat  or  sulphuric  acid. 

An  ingenious  memoir,  by  Mr.  Trommer,  upon  the  distinguishing  criteria  of  gum,  . 
dextrine,  grape  sugar,  and  cane  sugar,  has  been  published  in  the  Srd  volume  of  the 
Aniuden  der  Chemie  und  Pharmaeie,  I  have  repeated  his  experiments,  and  find  them  to 
give  correct  results,  when  modified  in  a  certain  way.  His  general  plan  is  to  expose  the 
hydrate  of  copper  to  the  action  of  solutions  of  the  above  mentioned  vegetable  products. 
He  first  renders  the  solution  alkaline,  then  adds  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  to  it,  and 
cither  heats  the  mixture,  or  leaves  it  for  some  time  in  the  cold.  By  pursuing  his  direc- 
tions, I  encountered  contradictory  results ;  but  by  the  following  method,  I  have  secured 
uniform  success  in  applying  the  criteria,  and  have  even  arrived  at  a  method  of  deter- 
mining, by  a  direct  test,  the  quantity  of  sugar  in  diabetic  urine. 

I  dissolve  a  weighed  portion  of  sulphate  of  copper  in  a  measured  quantity  of  water, 
and  make  the  solution  faintiy  alkaline,  as  tested  with  turmeric  paper,  not  litmus,  by  the 
addition  of  potash  lye  in  the  cold,  for  if  the  mixture  be  hot,  a  portion  of  the  disengaged 
green  hydrate  of  copper  is  converted  into  black  oxide.  This  mixture  being  always 
agitated  before  applying  it,  forms  the  test  liquor.  If  a  few  drops  of  it  be  introduced 
into  a  solution  of  gum,  no  change  ensues  on  the  hydrate  of  copper,  even  at  a  boiling 
heat,  which  shows  that  a  gummate  of  copper  is  formed  which  resists  decompositipn  ;  but 
the  cupreous  mixture,  without  the  gum,  is  rapidly  blackened  at  a  boiling  temperature. 
I  do  not  find  that  the  gummate  is  reclissolved  by  an  excess  of  water,  as  Trommer  afiirms. 
Starch  and  tragacanth  comport  like  gum,  in  which  respect  I  agree  with  Trommer ; 
starch,  however,  possesses  already  a  perfect  criterion  in  iodine  water.  Mr.  Trommer 
says,  that  solution  of  dextrine  affords  a  deep  blue  coloured  liquid,  without  a  trace  of 
precipitate ;  and  that  when  his  mixture  is  heated  to  85^  C.  it  deposits  red  grains  of  pro- 
toxide of  copper,  soluble  in  muriatic  acid.  I  think  these  phenomena  are  dependent,  in 
some  measure,  upon  the  degree  of  alkaline  excess  in  the  mixture.  I  find  that  lution 
of  dextrine  treated  in  my  way  hardly  changes  in  the  cold,  but  when  heated  slightly 
becomes  green,  and  by  brisk  boiling  an  olive  tint  is  produced ;  it  thus  betrays  its  ten- 
dency of  transition  into  sugar.  Solution  of  cane  sugar,  similarly  treated,  undergoes  no 
change  in  the  cold  at  the  end  of  two  days;  and  even  very  little  change  of  colour,  even 
at  a  boiling  heat,  if  not  too  concentrated.  Cane  sugar,  treated  by  Trommer  in  his  way, 
becomes  of  a  deep  blue ;  it  can  be  boiled  with  potash  in  excess  without  any  separation 
of  orange  red  oxide  of  copper. 

Starch,  or  grape  sugar,  has  a  marvellous  power  of  reducing  the  green  hydrate  of  copper 
to  the  orange  oxide,  but  I  find  it  will  not  act  upon  the  pure  blue  hydrate  even  when 
recently  precipitated ;  it  needs  the  addition  in  this  case  also  of  a  small  portion  of 
alkali ;  but  ammonia  does  not  seem  to  serve  the  purpose,  fur  on  using  the  ammonia- 
sulphate  of  copper  in  solution,  I  obtained  unsatisfactory  results  with  the  above  vegetable 
products.  The  black  oiide  of  copper  is  not  affected  by  being  boiled  in  a  solution  of 
starch  sugar.  **  If  solution  of  grape  sugar,"  says  Trommer,  *<  and  potash  be  treated  with 
a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  till  the  separated  hydrate  is  re-dissolved,  a  precipitate 
of  red  oxide  will  soon  take  place  at  common  temperature;  but  it  immediately  forms, 
if  the  mixture  is  heated.  A  liquid  containing  y^jjgg  of  grape  sugar,  even  j^f^fm 
part,**  says  he,  **  gives  a  perceptible  tinge  (orange)  if  the  light  is  let  fall  upon  it.**  To 
obtain  such  a  minute  result,  very  great  nicety  must  be  used  in  the  dose  of  alkali,  which 
I  have  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  hit  With  my  regulated  alkaline  mixture,  how- 
ever, 1  never  fail  in  detecting  an  exceedingly  small  portion  of  starch  sugar,  even  when 
mixed  with  Muscovado  sugar ;  and  thus  an  excellent  method  is  afforded  of  detecting 
the  frauds  of  the  grocers. 

I  find  that  manna  deoxidizes  the  green  hydrate  of  copper  slowly  when  heated,  but 
not  nearly  to  the  same  extent  as  grape  sugar,  which  reduces  it  rapidly  to  the  orange 
oxide. 

If  an  excess  of  the  hydrate  of  copper  test  be  used,  there  will  be  a  deposit  of  green 
hydrate  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 

To  apply  these  researches  to  the  sugar  of  diabetic  urine.  This  should  first  be  boiled 
briskly  to  decompose  the  urea  and  to  dissipate  its  elements  in  the  form  of  ammonia,  as 
well  ai  to  concentrate  the  saccharine  matter,  whereby  the  test  becomes  more  efllicacious. 
llien  add  to  the  boiling  urine,  in  a  few  drops  at  a  time,  a  cupreous  mixture  containing 
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A  known  quantity  of  the  sulphate  of  copper,  till  the  mixture  assumes  a  greenish  tint,  and 
continue  the  heat  till  the  colour  becomes  bright  orange.  Should  it  remain  green  it  is  a 
proof  that  more  hydrate  of  copper  has  been  introduced  than  is  equivalent  to  ihc  deoxi- 
dising power  of  the  starch  sugar.  I  have  found  that  one  grain  of  sulphate  of  copper  in 
solution,  supersaturated  very  slightly  with  potash,  is  decomposed  with  the  production  of 
orange  protoxide  by  about  three  grains  of  potato  sugar  ;  or  more  exactly  thirty  parts  of 
the  said  sulphate,  in  the  state  of  an  alkaline  hydrate  of  copper,  pass  altogether  into  the 
state  of  orange  oxide,  by  means  of  100  parts  of  granular  starch  sugar.  '11ms,  for  every 
three  grains  of  sulphate  so  changed,  ten  grains  of  sugar  may  be  estimated  to  exist  iu 
diabetic  urine. 

Acetate  of  copper  may  be  used  in  the  above  experiments,  but  it  is  not  so  good  as  the 
sulphate.     The  chloride  of  copper  does  not  answer. 

Specific  gravity  is  also  an  important  criterion  applied  to  sugar ;  that  of  the  cane  and 
beet  root  is  1*577,  not  1'6065  as  given  by  Berzelius  and  others ;  that  of  starch  sugar,  in 
crystalline  tufts,  is  1  *S9,  or  perhaps  1*40,  as  it  varies  a  little  with  its  state  of  dryness. 
At  1  '342,  syrup  of  the  cane  contains  seventy  per  cent,  of  sugar ;  at  the  same  density 
syrup  of  starch  sugar  contains  seventy-five  and  a  half  per  cent  of  concrete  matter,  dried 
at  260^  (Fahr.),  and,  therefore,  freed  from  the  ten  per  cent  of  water,  which  it  contains 
in  the  granular  state.  Thus,  another  distinction  is  obtained  between  the  two  sugars  in 
the  relative  densities  of  their  solutions,  at  like  saccharine  contents,  per  cent. 

POTTERY,  POIICELAIN  (Eng.  and  Fr. ;  Steingut,  PorzeUan,  Germ.)  The 
French  call  this  art  ciramiquet  from  the  Greek  noun  KfpafioSf  an  earthen  pot,  or  burned 
day.  In  reference  to  chemical  constitution,  there  are  only  two  genera  of  baked  stone- 
ware. The  first  consists  of  a  fusible  earthy  mixture,  along  with  an  infusible,  which 
when  combined  are  susceptible  of  becoming  semi-vitrified  and  translucent  in  the  kiln. 
This  constitutes  porcelain  or  china-ware ;  which  is  either  hard  and  genuine,  or  tender 
and  spurious,  according  to  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  fusible  ingredient.  The 
second  kind  consists  of  an  infusible  mixture  of  earths,  which  is  refractory  in  the  kiln, 
and  continues  opaque.  This  is  pottery,  properly  so  called ;  but  it  comprehends  several 
sub-species,  which  graduate  into  each  other  by  imperceptible  shades  of  difTerencc. 
To  this  head  belong  earthenware,  stoneware,  flint-ware,  /ayeace,  delftware,  iron-stone 
china,  &c. 

The  earliest  attempts  to  make  a  compact  stoneware,  with  a  painted  glaze,  seem  to 
have  originated  with  the  Arabians  in  Spain,  about  the  9th  century,  and  to  have  passed 
thence  into  Majorca,  in  which  island  they  were  carried  on  with  no  little  success.  In 
the  14th  century,  these  articles,  and  the  art  of  imitating  them,  were  highly  prised  by 
the  Italians,  under  the  name  of  Majolica,  and  porcelana^  from  the  Portuguese  word  for 
a  cup.  The  first  fabric  of  stoneware  possessed  by  them  was  erected  at  Fayensa,  in 
the  ecclesiastical  state,  whence  the  French  term  fayence  is  derived.  The  body  of  the 
ware  was  usually  a  red  clay,  and  the  glaze  was  opaque,  being  formed  of  the  oxides 
of  lead  and  tin,  along  with  potash  and  sand.  Bernhard  de  Fallissy,  about  the  middle 
of  the  16th  century,  manufactured  the  first  white /ay^nce,  at  Saintes,  in  France;  and 
not  long  afterwards  the  Dutch  produced  a  similar  article,  of  substantial  make,  under 
the  name  of  delflware,  and  delft  porcelain^  but  destitute  of  those  graceful  forms  and 
paintings  for  whicii  the  ware  of  Fayenza  was  distinguished.  Common  favcnoe  may  be, 
therefore,  regarded  as  a  strong,  well-burned,  but  rather  coarse-grained  kind  of  stoneware. 

It  was  in  the  17th  century  that  a  small  work  for  making  earthenware  of  a  coarse 
description,  coated  with  a  common  lead  glaze,  was  formed  at  Burslem,  in  Staffordsliire, 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  germ  of^he  vast  potteries  now  established  in  that 
county.  The  manufacture  was  improved  about  the  year  1690,  by  two  Dutchmen,  the 
brothers  Elers,  who  introduced  the  mode  of  glazing  ware  by  the  vapour  of  salt,  which 
they  threw  by  handfuls  at  a  certain  period  among  the  ignited  goods  in  the  kiln.  But 
these  were  rude,  unscientific,  and  desultory  efforts.  It  is  to  the  late  Josiah  Wedgcwood, 
Esq.,  that  this  country  and  the  world  at  large  are  mainly  indebted  for  the  great  modern 
advancement  of  the  ceramic  art.  It  was  he  who  first  erected  magnificent  factorii^c, 
where  every  resource  of  mechanical  and  chemical  science  was  made  to  co-operate  with 
the  arts  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  statuary,  in  perfecting  this  valuable  department  of 
the  industry  of  nations.  So  sound  were  his  principles,  so  judicious  his  plans  of  pro- 
cedure, and  so  ably  have  they  been  prosecuted  by  his  successors  in  Staffordshire,  that 
a  population  of  upwards  of  100,000  operatives  now  derives  a  comfortable  sulisistence 
within  a  district  formerly  bleak  and  barren,  of  8  miles  long,  by  6  broad,  which  contai^.s 
250  kilns,  and  is  significantly  called  the  Potteries. 

OP  THE    MATKXIALS   OF    POTTSaT    OR   PORCELAIN,    AND   THKIR   PRKFARATION. 

I.  Clay. — Tlie  best  clay  from  which  the  Staffordshire  ware  is  made,  comes  firom 
Dorsetshire ;  and  a  second  quality  from  Devonshire :  but  both  are  well  adapted  for 
Working,  being  refractory  in  the  fire,  and  becoming  very  wliite  when  burnt.  Hie  clay 
is  cleaned  as  much  as  possible  by  hand,  and  freed  from  loosely  adhering  stones  at  the 
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pits  where  it  is  dug.  In  the  ftctory  mounted  by  Mr.  Wedgevood,  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  type  of  excellence^  the  clay  is  cut  to  pieces,  and'  then  kneaded  into  a  pulp 
with  water,  by  engines ;  instead  of  being  broken  down  with  pickaxes,  and  worked  with 
water  by  hand-paddles,  in  a  square  pit  or  water-tank,  an  old  process,  called  Ihmgintf, 
The  clay  is  now  thrown  into  a  east-iron  cylinder,  20  inches  wide,  and  4  feet  high,  or 
into  a  cone  2  feet  wide  at  top,  and  6  feet  deep,  in  whose  axis  an  upright  shaft  revolves, 
bearing  knives  as  radii  to  the  shaft.  The  knives  are  so  arranged,  that  their  flat  sides 
lie  in  Uie  plane  of  a  qsiral  line ;  so  that  by  the  revolution  of  the  shafts  they  not  only  cut 
through  every  thing  in  their  way,  but  constantly  press  the  soft  contents  of  the  cylinder 
or  cone  obliquely  downwards,  on  the  principle  of  a  screw.  Another  set  of  knives 
stands  out  motionless  at  right  angles  from  the  inner  surlaoe  of  the  cylinder,  and  pro- 
jects nearly  to  the  central  shaft,  having  their  edges  looking  opposite  to  the  line  of 
motion  of  the  revolving  blades.  Thus  the  two  sets  of  slicing  implements,  the  one 
active,  and  the  other  passive,  operate  like  shears  in  cutting  the  clay  into  small  pieces, 
while  the  active  blades,  by  th^  spiral  form,  force  the  clay  in  its  comminuted  stete 
out  at  an  aperture  at  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  or  cone^  whence  it  is  conveyed  into  a 
cylindrical  vat,  to  be  worked  into  a  pap  with  water.  This  cylinder  is  tub-shaped, 
being  about  4  times  wider  than  it  is  deep.  A  perpendicular  shaft  turns  also  in  the 
axis  of  this  vat,  bearing  cross  spokes  one  below  another,  of  which  the  vertical  set  on 
each  side  is  connected  by  upright  staves,  giving  the  movable  arms  the  appearance  of 
two  or  four  opposite  square  paddle-boards  revolving  with  the  shaft.  This  wooden 
framework,  or  large  blunger,  as  it  is  called,  turns  round  amidst  the  water  and  ckiy 
lumpfl^  so  as  to  beat  them  into  a  fine  pap,  from  which  the  stony  and  coarse  sandy  par- 
ticles separate,  and  subside  to  the  bottom.  Whenever  the  pap  has  acquired  a  cream- 
consistenoed  uniformity,  it  is  run  off  through  a  series  of  wire,  lawn,  and  silk  sieves,  of 
different  degrees  of  fineness,  which  are  kept  in  continual  agitation  backwards  and 
forward  by  a  crank  mechanism;  and  thus  all  the  grosser  parts  are  completely 
separated,  and  hindered  from  entering  into  the  composition  of  the  ware.  This  clay 
liquor  is  set  aside  in  proper  cisterns,  and  diluted  with  water  to  a  standard  density. 

2.  But  clay  alone  cannot  form  a  proper  material  for  stoneware,  on  account  of  its  great 
contractility  by  heat,  and  the  consequent  cracking  and  splitting  in  the  kiln  of  the 
vessels  made  of  it ;  for  which  reason,  a  siliceous  substance  incapable  of  contraction 
must  enter  into  tiie  body  of  pottery.  For  this  purpose,  ground  flints,  called  flint- 
powder  by  the  potters,  is  universally  preferred.  The  nodul^  of  flint  extracted  from 
the  cfafQk  formation,  are  washed,  heated  redhot  in  a  kiln,  like  that  for  burning  lime, 
and  thrown  in  this  state  into  water,  by  which  treatment  they  lose  their  translucency, 
and  become  exceeding  brittle.  They  are  then  reduced  to  a  coarse  powder  in  a  stamping- 
mill,  similar  to  that  for  stamping  ores ;  see  Mbtallukot.  The  pieces  of  flint  are  laid 
on  a  strong  grating,  and  pass  through  ito  meshes  whenever  they  are  reduced  by  the 
stamps  to  a  certain  state  of  comminution.  This  granular  matter  is  now  transferred 
to  the  proper  flint-mill,  which  oonsista  cf  a  strong  cylindrical  wooden  tub,  bottomed 
with  flat  pieces  of  massive  ehert^  or  homstone,  over  which  are  laid  large  flat  blocks  of 
similar  chert,  that  are  moved  round  over  the  others  by  strong  iron  or  wooden  arms 
projecting  from  an  upright  shaft  made  to  revolve  in  the  axis  of  the  milUtub.  Some- 
times the  active  blocks  are  fixed  to  these  cross  arms,  and  thus  carried  round  over  the 
passive  blocks  at  the  bottom.  See  ta/rd,  under  Pokcslaik,  figures  of  the  flint  and 
felspar  mill.  Into  this  cylindrical  vessel  a  small  stream  of  water  constantly  trickles, 
which  fiicilitates  the  grinding  motion  and  action  of  the  stones,  and  works  the  flint 
powder  and  water  into  a  species  of  pap.  Near  the  surfiioe  of  the  water  there  is  a  plug- 
hole in  the  side  of  the  tub,  by  which  the  "creamy-looking  flint  liquor  is  run  off  from 
time  to  time,  to  be  passed  through  lawn  orailk  sieves,  similar  to  those  used  for  the  clay 
liquor ;  while  the  particles  that  remain  on  the  sieves  are  returned  into  the  mill.  This 
pap  is  also  reduced  to  a  standard  density  by  dilution  with  water ;  whence  the  weight 
of  dry  siliceous  earth  present,  may  be  deduced  from  the  measure  of  the  liquor. 

The  standard  clay  and  flint  liquors  are  now  mixed  together,  in  such  proportion  by 
measure,  that  the  flint  powder  may  bear  to  the  dry  clay  the  ratio  of  one  to  five,  or  oc- 
casionally one  to  six,  according  to  the  richness  or  plasticity  of  the  clay ;  and  the  liquors 
are  intimately  incorporated  in  a  revolving  chum,  similar  to  that  employed  for  making 
the  clay-pap.  This  mixture  is  next  freed  from  ita  excess  of  water,  by  evaporation  in 
oblong  stone  troughs,  called  s2(p-Kf}is,  bottomed  with  fire-tUes^  under  which  a  furnace 
flue  runs.  The  breadth  of  this  evaporating  trough  varies  from  2  to  6  feet ;  ita  length 
from  20  to  50;  and  ita  depth  from  8  to  12  inches,  or  more. 

By  the  dissipation  of  the  water,  and  careful  agitation  of  the  pap,  an  uniform  doughy 
mass  is  obtained ;  which,  being  taken  out  of  the  trough,  is  cut  into  cubical  lumps. 
These  are  piled  in  heaps,  and  left  in  a  damp  cellar  for  a  considerable  time ;  that  is, 
several  months,  in  large  manufiwtories.  Here  the  dough  suffers  disintegration,  promoted 
by  a  kind  of  fermentative  action,  due  probably  to  some  vegetable  matter  in  the  water 
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and  the  clay ;  for  it  becomes  btack,  aiid  exhales  a  fetid  odour.  The  argitlaeeous  and 
siliceous  particles  get  disintegrated  also  by  the  action  of  the  water,  in  such  a  way  that 
the  ware  made  with  old  paste  is  found  to  be  more  homogeneous,  finer  grained,  and  not 
so  apt  to  crack  or  to  get  disfigured  in  the  baking,  as  the  ware  inade  with  newer  paste. 

But  this  chemical  comminution  must  be  aided  by  mechanical  operations ;  the  first  of 
which  is  called  the  potterts  iloping  or  wtdging.  It  oonsisU  in  Sttsing  a  mass  of  clay  in 
the  hands,  and,  with  a  twist  of  both  at  once,  tearing  it  into  two  pieces,  or  cutting  it  with 
a  wire.  These  are  again  slapped  together  with  force,  but  in  a  different  direction  from 
that  in  which  they  adhered  before,  and  then  dashed  down  on  a  board.  The  mass  is 
once  more  torn  or  cut  asunder  at  right  angles,  again  slapped  together,  and  so  worked  re- 
peatedly for  20  or  30  times,  which  ensures  so  complete  an  incorporation  of  the  different 
parts,  that  if  the  mass  had  been  at  first  half  black  and  half  white  elay,  it  would  now  be 
of  a  uniform  gray  colour.  A  similar  effect  is  produced  in  some  large  establuhments  by  a 
slicing  machine,  like  that  used  for  cutting  down  the  clay  lumps  as  they  come  Arom  the  pit. 

In  the  axis  of  a  cast  iron  cylinder  or  eone,  an  upright  shaft  is  made  to  revoWe,  from 
which  the  spiral-sh^>ed  blades  extend,  with  their  edges  placed  in  the  direction  of  ro- 
tation. The  pieces  of  clay  subjected  to  the  action  of  these  knives  (with  the  reaction  of 
fixed  ones)  are  minced  to  snail  moTKls,  which  are  forced  pell-mell  by  the  screw,  like 
pressure  into  an  opening  of  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  or  cone,  from  which  a  horizontal 
pipe  about  6  inches  square  proceeds.  The  dough  is  made  to  issue  through  tliis  outlet, 
and  is  then  cut  into  lengths  of  about  IS  inches.  These  clay  pillars  or  prisms  are  thrown 
back  into  the  oylinder,  and  subjected  to  the  same  operation  again  and  again,  till  the 
lumps  have  their  particles  perfectly  blended  together.  Thu  process  may  advantageously 
precede  their  being  set  aside  to  ripen  in  a  damp  cellar.  In  France  the  stoneware  dough 
is  not  worked  in  such  a  machine ;  but  after  being  beat  with  wooden  mallets,  a  practice 
common  also  in  England,  it  is  laid  down  on  a  clean  floor,  and  a  workman  is  set  to  tread 
upon  it  with  naked  fbct  for  a  considerable  time,  walking  in  a  spiral  direction  from  the 
centre  to  the  circumference,  and  from  the  circumference  to  the  centre.  In  Sweden, 
and  also  in  China  (to  judge  firom  the  Chinese  paintings  which  represent  their  manner 
of  making  porcelain),  the  clay  is  trodden  to  a  uniform  mass  by  oxen.  It  is  afterwards,  in 
all  cases,  kneaded  like  baker's  dough,  by  folding  back  the  cake  upon  itself^  and  kneading 
it  out,  alternately. 

The  process  of  dapping  consists  in  cutting  through  a  large  mass  with  a  wire,  lifting 
up  either  half  in  both  hands,  and  casting  it  down  with  great  riolence  on  the  other ; 
and  this  violent  treatment  of  the  clay  is  repeated  till  every  appearance  of  air-bubbles  is 
removed,  for  the  smallest  remaining  vesicle  expanding  in  the  kiln,  would  be  apt  to  cause- 
blisters  or  warts  upon  the  ware. 

Haring  thus  detailed  the  preparation  of  the  stoneware  paste^  we  have  next  to  describe 
the  methods  of  forming  it  into  articles  of  various  forms. 

ThromngU  performed  upon  a  tool  called  the  potter's  latlie.  (Seefig.,ta/rd.)  Tliis 
consists  of  an  upright  Iron  shaft,  about  the  height  of  a  common  table,  on  the  top  of  which 
is  fixed,  by  its  centre,  a  horizontal  disc  or  circukr  piece  of  wood,  of  an  areasufilciently  great 
for  the  largest  stoneware  vessel  to  stand  upon.  The  lower  end  of  the  shaft  is  pointed,  and 
runs  in  a  conical  step,  and  its  collar,  a  little  below  the  top-board,  being  truly  turned,  b 
embraced  in  a  socket  attached  to  the  wooden  frame  of  the  lathe.  The  shaft  has  a  pulley 
fixed  upon  it,  with  grooves  for  3  speeds,  over  which  an  endless  band  passes  from  a  fly- 
wheel, by  whose  revolution  any  desired  rapidity  of  rotation  may  be  given  to  the  shaft 
and  iu  top-board.  This  wheel,  when  small,  may  be  placed  alongside,  as  in  the  turner's 
lathe»  and  then  it  is  driven  by  a  treadle  and  crank  ;  or  when  of  larger  dimensions,  it  is 
turned  by  the  arms  of  a  labourer.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  wooden  plate  is  replaced  by 
a  large  thick  disc  of  Paris  plaster,  which  is  whirled  round  by  the  hand  of  the  potter, 
without  the  intervention  of  a  pulley  and  fly-wheel,  and  afibrds  sufficient  centrifugal 
power  for  fiishioning  small  vessels.  The  mass  of  dough  to  be  thrown,  is  weighed  out 
or  gauged  by  an  experienced  hand.  The  thrower  dashes  down  the  lump  on  the 
centre  of  the  revolving  board,  and  dipping  his  hands  frequently  in  an  adjoining  tub  of 
water,  he  works  up  the  clay  into  a  tall  irregular  cylinder,  and  then  down  into  a  cake, 
alternately,  till  he  has  secured  the  final  extrication  of  air-bubbles,  and  then  gives  the 
proper  form  to  the  vessel  under  a  less  speed  of  rotation,  regulating  its  dimensions  by 
wooden  pegs  and  gauges.  He  now  cuts  it  off  at  the  base  with  a  piece  of  fine  brass  wire, 
fiistened  to  a  handle  at  either  end.  The  vessel  thus  rudely  fashioned  is  placed  in  a  si- 
tuation  where  it  may  dry  gradually  to  a  proper  point.  At  a  certain  stage  of  the  drying, 
called  the  grten  state,  it  possesses  a  greater  tenacity  than  at  any  other,  till  it  is  baked. 
It  is  then  taken  to  another  lathe,  called  the  turning  lathe,  where  it  is  attached  by  a 
little  moisture  to  the  vertical  hce  of  a  wooden  chuck,  and  turned  nicely  into  its  proper 
shape  with  a  very  sharp  tool,  which  also  smooths  it.  After  this  it  is  slightly  burnished 
with  a  smooth  steel  surfiu». 
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▲,  fig.  1148.,  is  the  profile  of  the  English  potter*s  lathe,  for  blocking  out  round 
ware ;  c  is  the  table  or  tray ;  a  is  the  head  of  the  lathe,  with  its  horizontal  disc ;  a,  ht 
is  the  upright  shaft  of  the  head;  cf,  pulleys  with  several  grooves  of  diBerent 
diameters,  fixed  upon  the  shaft,  for  receiving  the  driving-cord  or  band ;  A  is  a  bench 
upon  which  the  workman  sits  astride ;  c,  the  treadle  foot-board ;  /  is  a  ledge-board* 

1148 


for  catching  the  shavings  of  clay  which  fly  off  from  the  lathe ;  A  is  an  instrument, 
with  a  alidfr-nut  t,  for  measuring  the  objects  in  the  blocking  out ;  e  is  the  fly-wheel 
with  its  winch-handle  r,  turned  by  an  assistant ;  the  sole-frame  is  secured  in  its  place 


by  the  heavy  stone  p\  /  is  the  oblong  guide-pulley,  having  also   several  grooves 

'       '  \  vertical  n 
the  head  of  the  lathe. 


for  converting  the  ^ 


movement  of  the  fly-wheel  into  the  horisontal  movement  of 


n  is  one  of  the  intermediate  forms  given  by  the  potter  to  the  ball  of  clay,  as  it  re- 
volves upon  the  head  of  the  lathe. 

In  large  potteries,  the  whole  of  the  lathes,  both  for  throwing  and  turning,  are  put  in 
motion  by  a  steam-enfpne.  The  vertical  spindle  of  the  lathe  has  a  bevel  wheel  on  it, 
which  works  in  another  bevel  toothed  wheel  fixed  to  a  horisontal  shaft.  This  shaft  is 
provided  with  a  long  conical  wooden  drum,  from  which  a  strap  ascends  to  a  similar  co- 
nical drum  on  the  main  lying  shaft.  The  apex  of  the  one  cone  corresponds  to  the  base 
of  the  other,  which  allows  the  strap  to  retain  the  same  degree  of  tension  (see  the  conical 
drum  apparatus  of  the  StoartM-press),  while  it  is  made  to  traverse  horizontally,  in  order 
to  vary  the  speed  of  the  latlie  at  pleasure.  When  the  belt  is  at  the  base  of  the  driving- 
cone,  it  works  near  the  vortex  of  the  driven  one,  so  as  to  give  a  maximum  velocity  to 
the  lathe,  and  ^iw  vend. 

During  the  throwing  of  any  article,  a  separate  mechanism  is  conducted  by  a  boy, 
which  miJces  the  strap  move  parallel  to  itself  along  these  conical  drums,  and  nicely  re- 
gulates the  speed  of  the  lathe.  "When  the  &trap  runs  at  the  middle  of  the  cones,  the 
velocity  of  each  shaft  is  equal.  By  this  elegant  contrivance  of  parallel  cones  reversed, 
the  velocity  rises  gradually  to  its  maximum,  and  returns  to  its  minimum  or  slower  mo- 
tion when  the  workman  is  about  finishing  the  article  thrown.  The  strap  is  then  trans- 
ferred to  a  pair  of  loose  pulleys,  and  the  lathe  stops.  The  vessel  is  now  cut  off  at  the  base 
with  a  small  wire ;  is  dried,  turned  on  a  power  lathe,  and  polished  as  above  described. 

The  same  degree  of  dryness  which  admits  of  the  clay  being  turned  on  the  lathe,  also 
suits  for  fixing  on  the  handles  and  other  appendages  to  the  vessels.  The  parts  to  be 
attached  being  previously  prepared,  are  joined  to  the  circular  work  by  means  of  a  tliin 
paste  which  the  workmen  call  aUp,  and  the  seams  are  then  smoothed  off  with  a  wet 
sponge.  They  are  now  taken  to  a  stove-room  heated  to  80°  or  90°  F.,  and  fitted  up  with 
a  great  many  shelves.  When  they  are  fully  dried,  they  are  smoothed  over  with  a  small 
bundle  of  hemp,  if  the  articles  be  fine,  and  are  then  ready  for  the  kiln,  which  is  to  con- 
vert  the  tender  clay  into  the  hard  hUcttit. 

A  great  variety  of  pottery  wares,  however,  cannot  be  fitshioned  on  the  lathe,  as  they 
are  not  of  a  circular  form.  These  are  made  by  two  different  methods,  the  one  called 
preu'workt  and  the  other  catHng.  The  press- work  is  done  in  moulds  made  of  Paris 
plaster,  the  one  half  of  the  pattern  being  formed  in  the  one  side  of  the  mould,  and  the 
other  half  jn  the  other  side :  these  moulding-pieces  fit  accurately  together.  All  vessels 
of  an  oval  form,  and  such  as  have  flat  sides,  are  made  in  this  way.  Handles  of  tea* 
pots,  and  fluted  solid  rods  of  various  shapes,  are  fimned  by  pressure  also;  vb.,  by 
squeezixig  the  dough  contained  in  a  pump-barrel  through  diff^nt  shaped  orifices  at  its 
bottom,  by  working  a  screw  applied  to  the  piston-rod.  The  worm-shaped  dough,  as  it 
issues,  is  cut  to  proper  lengths,  and  bent  into  the  desired  form.  Tubes  may  be  also 
made  on  the  same  pressure  principle,  only  a  tubular  opening  must  be  provided  in  the 
bottom  plate  of  the  clay-forcing  pump. 
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The  other  method  of  fiuhioning  etrthenware  Articles  is  called  eatHng,  and  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  elegant  for  such  as  hare  an  irregular  shape.  This  operation  consists  in  pour- 
ing the  clay,  in  the  state  of  pap  or  slip,  into  plaster  moulds,  which  are  kept  in  a 
defecated  state.  These  moulds,  as  well  as  the  pressure  ones,  are  made  in  halves,  whidi 
nicely  correspond  together.  The  slip  is  poured  in  till  the  cavity  is  quite  liill,  and  is 
left  in  the  mould  for  a  certain  time,  more  or  leas,  according  to  the  intended  thickness  of 
the  veaseL  The  absorbent  power  of  the  plaster  soon  abstracts  the  water,  and  makes  the 
coat  of  clay  in  contact  with  it  quite  doughy  and  stiff,  so  that  the  part  still  liquid  being 
poured  out,  a  hollow  shape  remains,  which  when  removed  from  the  mould  constitutes 
the  half  of  the  vessel,  bearing  externally  the  exact  impress  of  the  mould.  The  thickness 
of  the  clay  varies  with  the  time  that  the  paste  has  stood  upon  the  plaster.  These  cati 
articles  are  dried  to  the  green  states  like  the  preceding,  and  then  joined  accurately  with 
tKp,  Imitations  of  flowers  and  (bliage  are  elegantly  executed  in  this  way.  This 
operation,'  which  is  called  fumUhing,  requires  very  delicate  and  dexterous  manipu^ 
lation. 

The  saggers  for  the  unglased  coloured  stoneware  should  be  covered  inside  with  a 
glaze  composed  of  IS  parts  of  common  salt  and  30  of  potash,  or  6  parU  of  potash  and 
14  of  salt ;  which  may  be  mixed  with  a  little  of  the  common  enamel  for  the  glased 
pottery  saggers.  The  bottom  of  each  sagger  has  some  bits  of  flints  sprinkled  upon  it, 
wliich  become  so  adherent  after  the  first  firing  as  to  form  a  multitude  of  little  promi- 
nences for  setting  the  ware  upon,  when  this  does  not  consist  of  plates.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  workmen  belonging  to  the  glaze  kiln  to  make  the  saggers  during  the  intervals 
of  their  work ;  or  if  there  be  a  relay  of  hands,  the  man  who  is  not  firing  makes  the 
saggers. 

The  English  kilns  differ  firom  those  of  France  and  Gennany,  in  their  construction, 
in  the  nature  of  their  fuel,  and  in  the  high  temperature  required  to  produce  a  surfiue 
sufliciently  hard  for  a  perfectly  fine  glaze. 

When  the  ware  is  suflUciently  dry,  and  in  suflicient  quantity  to  fill  a  kiln,  the  next 
process  is  placing  the  various  articles  in  the  baked  fire-clay  vessels,  which  may  be  either 
of  a  cylindrical  or  oval  shape ;  called  ffcuetUt,  Fr. ;  kapseln.  Germ.  These  are  from  6 
to  8  inches  deep,  and  from  12  to  18  inches  in  diameter.  When  packed  full  of  the  dry 
ware,  they  are  piled  over  each  other  in  the  kiln.  The  bottom  of  the  upper  sagger  forms 
the  lid  of  its  fellow  below ;  and  the  junction  of  the  two  is  luted  with  a  ring  of  soft 
clay  applied  between  them.  These  dishes  protect  the  ware  from  being  suddenly  and 
unequslly  heated,  and  from  being  soiled  by  the  smoke  and  vapours  of  the  fuel.  Each 
pile  of  saggers  is  called  a  btrng.  * 

roTTBAT  xiLir  or  sTArroaosHiBS. 

Figs.  1149,  60,  51,  52>  53.,  represent  the  kiln  for  baking  the  biscuit,  and  also  for 
running  the  glaze,  in  the  English  potteries. 
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Of  a,Jlg§.  1149,  IISO,  1151.  are  the  fumaces  which  heat  the  kiln ;  of  which  b,  in 
/iff.  1 149.»  are  the  upper  moutha,  and  b'  the  lower ;  the  former  being  closed  more  or  lea 
by  the  fire-tile  z,  shown  in^.  115S. 
/is  one  fireplace ;  for  the  manner  of  distributing  the  fuel  in  it,  tee  Jig,  1 153. 
9*  9yfi9'*  1149.  &  1153.,  are  the  horizontal  and  vertical  flues  and  chimneys  for  con- 
ducting the  flame  and  smoke.     Z  is  the  laboratory,  or  body  of  the  kiln  ;  having  its  floor 
k  sloping  slightly  downwards  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference.     «,  y,  is  the  slit  tit 
the  horizontal  register,  leading  to  the  chimney  flue  y  of  the  furnace,  being  the  flrst  regu- 
lator ;  «,  »,  is  tiie  vertical  register  conduit,  leading  to  the  furnace  or  mouth/  being  the 
second  regulator ;  «  is  the  register  slit  above  the  flimaoe,  and  its  vertical  flue  leading 
into  the  hoAj  of  the  kiln ;  o',  e,  slit  fbr  regulating  flue  at  the  shoulder  of  the  kiln  ;  t  is 
an  arch  which  supports  the  walls  of  the  kiln,  when  the  furnace  is  under  repair ;  e,  c, 
are  small  flues  in  the  vault  §  of  the  laboratory.     A,  ^.  1150.,  is  the  central  flue,  called 
lunette,  of  the  laboratory. 

T,  T,  is  the  conical  tower  or  howdi,  strengthened  with  a  series  of  iron  hoops.  </  is  the 
great  chimney  or  hmette  of  the  tower ;  p  is  the  door  of  the  laboratory,  bound  inside 
with  an  iron  frame. 

XI 52  ▲,  is  the  complete  kiln  and  howtO,  with  all  its  appurte- 

nances. 

B,  Jig.  115a,  is  the  plan  at  the  level  d;  d;  of  the  floor,  to 
show  the  arrangement  and  distribution  of  all  the  horizontal 
flues,  both  circular  and  radiating. 

Cy^^.l  151.,  is  a  plan  at  the  level  e,  6,  of  the  upper  mouths 

b,  of  the  Ibmaoes,  to  show  the  disposition  of  the  fireplaces  of 

the  vertical  flues,  and  of  the  horizontal  registers,  or  peep-holes. 

D,  Jig.1151.,  is  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  top  of  the  vault  or 

dome  »,  to  show  the  disposition  of  the  vent-holes  c,  c. 

x,^.1152.,u  a  detailed  plan  at  the  level  c,  c,  of  one  fur- 
nace and  its  dependencies. 

F,  Jig  1153., is  a  transverse  section,  in  detail,  of  one  furnace 
and  its  dependencies. 

The  same  letters  in  all  the  figures  indicate  the  same  ob- 
jects. 

Charging  of  the  kiln, — The  saggers  are  piled  up  first  in  the 
space  between  each  of  the  upright  furnaces,  till  they  rise  to  the 
top  of  the  flues.  These  contam  the  smaller  articles.  Above 
ibu  level,  large  fire  tiles  are  hiid,  for  supporting  other  saggers,  filled  with  teacups, 
tfugar-basins,  &c.  In  the  bottom  part  of  the  pile,  within  the  preceding,  the  same  sorts  of 
arUcles  are  put ;  but  in  the  upper  part  all  such  articles  are  placed  as  require  a  high  heat 
Four  piles  of  small  saggers,  with  a  middle  one  1 0  inches  in  height,  complete  the  charge. 
As  there  are  6  piles  between  each  fbmace^  and  as  the  biscuit  kiln  has  8  furnaces,  a  charge 
consequently  amounts  to  48  or  50  bungs,  each  composed  of  fW>m  18  to  19  saggers.  The 
inclination  of  the  bungs  ought  always  to  fi>Uow  the  form  of  the  kiln,  and  sho^  therefore 
tend  towards  the  centre^  lest  the  strong  draught  of  the  flimaces  should  make  the  saggers 
&1]  against  the  walls  of  the  kiln,  an  accident  apt  to  happen  were  these  piles  perpendicular. 
The  last  sagger  of  each  bung  is  covered  with  an  unbaked  one,  thxee  inches  deep,  in  place 
of  a  round  lid.  The  watches  are  small  cups,  of  the  same  biscuit  as  the  charge,  placed 
in  smers,  four  in  number,  above  the  level  of  the  flue-tops.  They  are  taken  hastily 
**"^  ^^  ""ggw*!  lest  they  should  get  smoked,  and  are  thrown  into  cold  water. 

When  the  charging  is  completed,  the  firing  is  commenced,  with  coal  of  the  best 
quality.  The  management  of  the  furnaces  is  a  matter  of  great  consequence  to  the 
success  of  the  process.  No  greater  heat  should  be  employed  for  some  time  than  may  be 
necessary  to  agglutinate  the  particles  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  tiie  paste,  by 
evaporaUng  all  the  humidity ;  and  the  heat  should  never  be  raised  so  high  as  to  endanger 
the  fusion  of  the  ware,  which  would  make  it  very  brittie. 

When  ever  the  mouth  or  door  of  tiie  kiln  is  built  up,  a  child  prepares  several  fires  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  howeU,  whUe  a  labourer  transports  in  a  wheelbarrow  a  supply  of 
ooals,and  mtroduoes  into  each  fUmaoe  a  number  of  lumps.  TTiese  lumps  divide  the 
funuu^  into  two  parts ;  those  for  the  upper  flues  being  placed  above,  and  diose  for  the 
ground  flues  below,  which  must  be  kept  unobstructed. 

The  fire-mouths  being  charged,  they  are  kindled  to  begin  tiie  baking,  the  regulator 
tile  «,  Jig,  1 15S.,being  now  opened ;  an  hour  aaerwards  the  bricks  at  the  bottom  of  tiie 
furnace  are  stopped  up.  The  fire  ia  usually  k'mdled  at  6  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and 
progTMsively  increased  tUl  10,  when  it  b^ins  to  gain  fbrce^  and  tiie  flame  rises  half-way  up 
the  chimney.  The  second  charge  is  put  m  at  8  o'ckKsk,  and  tiie  moutiis  of  tiie  furnaces  ara 
then  ccnrered  with  tiles ;  by  which  time  the  flame  issues  thronijrh  the  vent  of  the  tower.  An 
hour  afterwards  a  fresh  charge  is  mado ;  the  tiles  x,  which  cover  tiie  furnaces,  are  sKpped 
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back  ;  the  cinders  are  drawn  to  the  front,  and  replaoed  with  small  coal.  About  half- 
past  1 1  o'clock  the  kiln-man  examines  his  furnaces,  to  see  that  their  draught  is  pro- 
perly regulated.  An  hour  afterwards  a  new  charge  of  coal  is  iqiplied ;  a  practice  repeated 
hourly  till  6  o'clock  in  the  morning.  At  this  moment  he  takes  out  his  first  wotcA,  to 
see  how  the  baking  goes  on.  It  should  be  at  a  very  pale-red  heat ;  but  the  watch  of  7 
o'clock  should  be  a  deeper  red.  He  remoyea  the  tiles  from  those  Aunaoes  which  appear  to 
have  been  burning  too  strongly,  or  whose  flame  issues  by  the  orifices  made  io  the  shoulder 
of  the  kiln ;  and  puts  tiles  upon  those  which  are  not  hot  enough.  Hie  flames  glide 
along  briskly  in  a  r^ular  manner.  At  this  period  he  draws  out  the  watches  every 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  compares  them  with  those  reserred  from  a  prerious  standard 
kiln  I  and  if  he  observes  a  similarity  of  appearance,  he  allows  the  fumaoes  to  bum  a 
little  longer ;  then  opens  the  mouths  carcKilly  and  by  alow  degrees;  so  as  to  lower  the 
heat,  and  finish  the  round. 

The  baking  usually  lasts  from  40  to  42  hours;  in  which  time  the  biscuit  kiln  may 
consume  14  tons  of  ooals ;  of  which  four  are  put  in  the  first  day,  seven  the  next  day  and 
following  night,  and  the  four  last  give  the  stroqg  finishing  heat. 

Emptying  tk€  kiln,  —  Tbe  kiln  is  allowed  to  cool  very  alowly.  On  taking  the  ware 
out  of  the  saggers,  the  biscuit  is  not  subjected  to  friction,  as  in  the  foreign  potteries, 
because  it  is  smooth  enough ;  but  is  immediately  transported  to  the  place  where  it  is  to 
be  dipped  in  the  glaae  or  enamel  tub.  A  child  niakes  the  pieces  rinc,  by  striking  with  the 
handle  of  the  brush,  as  he  dusts  them,  and  then  immerses  them  into  the  glaae  cream ; 
from  which  tub  they  are  taken  out  by  the  enameller,  and  shaken  in  the  air.  The  tub 
usually  contains  no  more  than  4  or  5  inches  depth  of  the  glase,  to  enable  the  workman 
to  pick  out  the  articles  more  readily,  and  to  lay  them  upon  a  board,  whence  they  are 
taken  by  a  ohOd  to  the  glase  kiln. 

Glazing.  —A  good  enamel  is  an  essential  element  of  fine  stoneware;  it  should 
experience  the  same  dilatation  and  contraction  by  heat  and  cold  as  the  biscuit  which  it 
covers.  Tlie  English  enamels  contain  nothing  prejudicial  to  health,  as  many  of  the  foreign 
glazes  do ;  no  more  lead  being  added  to  the  former  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  convert 
tbe  siliceous  and  aluminous  matters  with  which  it  is  mixed  into  a  perfectly  neutral  glass. 

Three  kinds  of  glazes  are  used  in  Staflbrdshire ;  one  for  the  common  pipe-clay  or 
cream-coloured  ware;  another  for  the  finer  pipe-clay  ware  to  receive  impressions, 
called  printing  botfy ;  a  third  for  the  ware  which  is  to  be  ornamented  by  painting  with 
the  pencil. 

The  glaze  of  the  first  or  common  ware  is  composed  of  53  parts  of  white  lead,  16  of 
Cornish  stone,  36  of  ground  flints,  and  4  of  flint  glass ;  or  of  40  of  white  lead,  36  of 
Cornish  stone,  1 2  of  flints,  and  4  of  flint  or  crystal  glass.  These  compositions  are  not 
fritted ;  but  are  employed  after  being  simply  tritun^ed  with  water  into  a  thin  paste. 

The  following  is  the  composition  of  the  glaze  intended  to  cover  all  kinds  of  figures 
printed  in  metallic  colours :  S6  parts  of  white  felspar  are  fritted  with  6  parts  of  soda, 
2  of  nitre,  and  1  of  borax  ;  to  20  pounds  of  this  fiit,  26  parts  of  felspar,  20  of  white 
lead,  6  of  ground  flints,  4  of  chalk,  1  of  oxide  of  tin,  and  a  small  quantity  of  oxide  of 
cobalta  to  take  off  the  brown  cast,  and  give  a  feint  axure  tint,  are  added. 

The  following  recipe  may  also  be  used.  Frit  together  20  parts  of  flint  glass,  6  of 
flints,  2  of  nitre^  and  1  of  borax  ;  add  to  12  parts  of  that  frit,  40  parts  of  white  lead, 
36  of  felspar,  8  oi  flints,  and  6  of  flint  glass ;  then  grind  the  whole  together  into  an 
uniform  cream-oonsistenced  paste. 

As  to  the  stoneware  which  is  to  be  painted,  it  is  covered  with  a  glaze  composed 
of  IS  parts  of  the  printing-colour  frit,  to  which  are  added  50  parts  of  red  lead,  40  of 
white  lead, and  12  of  flint;  the  whole  having  been  ground  together. 

The  above  compositions  produce  a  very  hard  glase,  which  cannot  be  scratched  by  tbe 
knife,  is  not  acted  upon  by  vegetable  acids,  and  does  no  injury  to  potable  or  edible 
articles  kept  in  the  veawls  oover^  with  it.  It  preserves  for  an  indefinite  time  the  glassy 
lustre,  and  is  not  subject  to  crack  and  exfoliate,  like  most  of  the  Continental  stone^ 
ware,  made  from  common  pipe-day. 

In  order  that  the  saggers  in  which  the  articles  are  baked,  after  receiving  the  glaze,  may 
not  absorb  some  of  the  vitrifying  matter,  they  are  themselves  coated,  as  above  mentionec^ 
with  a  glaze  composed  of  1 3  parts  of  common  salt,  and  30  parts  of  potash,  simply  dis- 
solved in  water,  and  brushed  over  them. 

Glaze  kiln.  —  This  is  usually  smaller  than  the  biseuit  kiln,  and  contains  no  more  than 
40  or  45  bungs  or  columns,  each  composed  of  16  or  17  saggers.  Those  of  the  first  bung 
rest  upon  round  tiles,  and  are  well  luted  together  with  a  finely  ground  fire-clay  of  only 
moderate  cohesion ;  those  of  the  second  bung  are  supported  by  an  additional  tile.  The 
lower  saggers  contain  the  cream-coloured  articles,  in  which  the  glaze  is  softer  than  that 
which  covers  tlie  blue  printed  ware ;  this  being  dways  placed  in  the  intervals  between 
the  furnaces,  and  in  the  uppermost  saggers  of  the  columns.  The  bottom  of  the  kiln, 
where  the  glazed  ware  is  not  baked,  is  occupied  by  printed  biscuit  ware. 
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Pyrometric  balls  of  red  clay,  eoated  with  a  rerj  funble  lead  enamel,  are  employed  in 
the  English  potteries  to  ascertain  the  temperature  of  the  glaze  kilns.  This  enamel  is  so. 
richf  and  the  clay  upon  which  it  is  spread,  is  so  fine>grained  and  compact,  that  even  when 
exposed  for  three  hours  to  the  briskest  flame,  it  does  not  lose  its  lustre.  The  colour  of 
the  clay  alone  changes,  whereby  the  workman  is  enabled  to  Judge  of  the  degree  of  heat 
within  the  kiln.  At  first  the  balls  have  a  pale  red  appearance ;  but  they  become  browner 
with  the  increase  of  the  temperature.  The  balls,  when  of  a  slightly  dark-red  colour, 
indicate  the  degree  of  baking  for  the  hard  glase  of  pipeclay  ware;  but  if  they  become 
dark  brown,  the  glaae  will  be  much  too  hard,  being  that  suited  for  ironstone  ware ;  lastly, 
when  they  acquire  an  almost  black  hue,  they  show  a  degree  of  heat  suited  to  the  form- 
ation of  a  glaze  upon  porcelain. 

The  glazer  provides  himself  at  each  round  with  a  stock  of  these  ball  watches,  reserred 
from  the  preceding  baking,  to  serre  as  objects  of  comparison ;  and  he  never  slackens  the 
firing  till  he  has  obtained  the  same  depth  of  shade,  or  even  somewhat  more ;  for  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  the  more  rounds  a  glaze  kiln  has  made,  the  browner  the  balls 
are  apt  to  become.  A  new  kiln  bdces  a  round  of  enamel- ware  sooner  than  an  old  one ; 
as  also  with  less  fiiel,  and  at  a  lower  temperature.  The  watch-balls  of  these  first  rounds 
have  generally  not  so  deep  a  colour  as  if  they  were  tried  in 'a  furnace  three  or  four 
months  old.  After  this  period,  cracks  begin  to  appear  in  the  furnaces;  the  horizontal 
flues  get  partially  obstructed,  the  Joinings  of  the  brickwork  become  loose ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  there  is  a  loss  of  heat  and  waste  of  fuel ;  the  baking  of  the  glaze  takes 
a  longer  time,  and  the  pjnrometric  balls  assume  a  different  shade  from  what  they  had  on 
being  taken  out  of  the  new  kiln,  so  that  the  first  watches  are  of  no  comparable  use  after 
two  months.  The  baking  of  enamel  is  commenced  at  a  low  temperature,  and  the  heat 
is  progressively  increased ;  when  it  reaches  the  melting  point  of  the  glaze,  it  must  be 
maintained  steadily,  and  the  fiimaoe  mouths  be  car^Uy  looked  after,  lest  the  heat 
should  be  suffered  to  fall.  The  firing  is  continued  14  hours,  and  then  gradually 
lowered  by  slight  additions  of  fuel ;  after  which  the  kiln  is  allowed  from  5  to  6  hours 
to  cool. 

Muffles,  —  The  paintings  and  the  printed   figures  applied  to  the  glaze  of  stone- 
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ware  and  porcelain  are  baked  in  muffles 
ci  a  peculiar  form.  Fiff,  1 154.  is  a  lateral 
elevation  of  one  of  these  muffles ;  Jig.l  155. 
is  a  front  view.  The  same  letters  denote 
the  same  parts  in  the  two  figures. 

a  is  the  furnace ;  6,  the  oblong  muffle, 
made  of  fire-clay,  surmounted  with  a  dome 
pierced  with  three  apertures  k,  k,  k,  for  the 
escape  of  the  vaporous  matters  of  the  co- 
lours and  volatile  oils  with  which  they  are 
ground  up ;  e  b  the  chimney ;  d,d,  feed- 
boles,  by  which  the  fiiel  is  introduced ;  e, 
0  the  fire-grate ;  /,  the  ash-pit ;  channels  are 
left  in  the  bottom  of  the  furnace  to  facili- 
tate the  passage  of  the  flame  beneath  the  muffle;  ^  b  a  lateral  hole,  which  makes  a 
communication  across  the  furnace  in  the  muffle,  enabling  the  kiln  man  to  ascertain  what 
is  passing  within ;  k^k,  axe  the  lateral  chinks  for  observing  the  progress  of  the  firing  or 
flame ;  ?  is  an  opening  scooped  out  in  the  front  of  the  chimney  to  modify  its  draught. 
The  articles  which  are  printed  or  painted  upon  the  glaze  are  placed  in  the  muffle 
without  saggers,  upon  tripods,  or  movable  supports  furnished  with  feet  The  muffle 
being  charged,  its  mouth  is  closed  with  a  fire-tile  well  luted  round  its  edges.  The  fuel 
is  then  kindled  in  the  fireplaces  d,<l,  and  the  door  of  the  furnace  is  closed  with  bricks, 
in  which  a  small  opening  is  left  for  taking  out  samples,  and  for  examining  the  interior  of 
the  muffle.  These  sample  or  trial  pieces,  attached  to  a  strong  iron  wire,  show  the  progress 
of  the  baking  operation.  The  front  of  the  fireplaces  is  covered  with  a  sheet-iron  plate, 
which  slides  to  one  ade,  and  may  be  shut  whenever  the  kiln  is  charged.  Soon  after  the 
fire  is  lighted,  the  flame,  which  communicates  laterally  from  on©  furnace  to  another, 
envelopes  the  muffle  on  all  sides,  and  thence  rises  up  the  chimney. 

PrinHn^  of  stoneware,  ^  The  printing  under  the  stoneware  glaze  is  generally  per- 
formed by  means  of  cobalt,  and  has  different  shades  of  blue  according  to  the  quantity 
of  colouring  matter  employed.  After  having  subjected  this  oxide  to  the  processes 
requisite  ibr  its  purification,  it  is  mixed  with  a  certain  quantity  of  ground  flints  and 
sulphate  of  baryta,  proportioned  to  the  dilution  of  the  shade.  These  materials  are 
fritted  and  ground;  but  before  they  are  used,  they  must  be  mixed  with  a  flux  consisting 
of  equal  parts  by  weight  of  flint  glass  and  ground  flints,  which  serves  to  fix  the  colour 
upon  the  biscuit,  so  that  the  immersion  in  the  glaze  liquor  may  not  displace  the  lines 
printed  on,  as  also  to  aid  in  fiuxing  the  cobalt. 
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The  following  are  the  processes  usually  practised  in  Staffordsliire  for  printing  under 
the  glaxe. 

l^e  cobalt,  or  whatever  colour  is  employed,  should  be  ground  upon  a  porphyry  slab, 
with  a  Tarnish  prepared  as  follows :  —  A  pint  of  linseed  oil  is  to  be  boiled  to  the  consist- 
ence of  thick  honey,  along  with  4  ounces  of  rosin,  half  a  pound  of  tar,  and  half  a  pint  of 
oil  of  amber.  This  is  very  tenacious,  and  can  be  used  only  when  liquefied  by  heat ; 
which  the  printer  effects  by  spreading  it  upon  a  hot  cast-iron  plate. 

The  printing  plates  are  made  of  copper,  engraved  with  pretty  deep  lines  in  the 
common  way.  The  printer,  with  a  leather  muller,  spreads  upon  the  engraved  plate, 
previously  heated,  his  colour,  mixed  up  with  the  above  oil  vaimah,  and  removes  what  is 
superfluous  with  a  pallet  knife ;  then  cleans  the  plate  with  a  dossil  filled  with  bran,  tapping 
and  wiping  as  if  he  were  removing  dust  fixnn  it.  This  operation  being  finished,  he 
takes  the  paper  intended  to  receive  the  impression,  soaks  it  with  soap-water,  and  lays  it 
moist  upon  the  copper-plate.  The  soap  makes  the  paper  part  more  readily  from  the 
copper,  and  the  thick  ink  part  more  readily  from  the  biscuit.  The  copper-plate  is  now 
paaaed  through  the  engraver's  cylinder  press,  the  proof  leaf  is  lifted  off  and  handed  to 
the  women,  who  cut  it  into  detached  pieces,  which  they  apply  to  the  surfiice  of  the 
biscuit  llie  paper  best  fitted  fbr  this  purpose  is  made  entirely  of  linen  rags ;  it  is  very 
thin,  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  unsixed,  like  tissue  blotting-paper. 

Tlie  stoneware  biscuit  never  receives  any  preparation  before  being  imprinted,  the 
oil  of  the  colour  being  of  such  a  nature  as  to  fix  the  figures  firmly.  The  printed  pi4>er 
is  pressed  and  rubbed  on  with  a  roll  of  flannel,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and 
IS  or  15  inches  long,  bound  round  with  twine,  like  a  roll  of  tobacco.  This  is  used  as  a 
burnisher,  one  end  of  it  being  rested  against  the  shoulder,  and  the  other  end  being 
rubbed  upon  the  paper;  by  which  means  it  transfers  all  the  engraved  traces  to  the 
biscuit  The  piece  of  biscuit  is  laid  aside  for  a  little,  in  order  that  the  colour  may  take 
fest  hold ;  it  is  then  plunged  into  water,  and  the  paper  is  washed  away  with  a  sponge. 

When  the  paper  is  detached,  the  piece  of  ware  is  dipped  into  a  caustic  alkaline  lye  to 
saponify  the  oil,  after  which  it  is  immersed  in  the  glaxe  liquor,  with  which  the  printed 
figures  readily  adhere.  This  process,  which  is  easy  to  execute,  and  very  economical,  is 
much  preferable  to  the  old  plan  of  passing  the  biscuit  into  the  mufile  after  it  had  been 
printed,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  and  volatilizing  the  oils.  When  the  paper  impression 
is  applied  to  pieces  of  porcelain,  they  are  heated  before  being  dipped  in  the  water, 
because,  being  already  semi-vitrified,  the  paper  sticks  more  closely  to  them  than  to  the 
biscuit,  and  can  be  removed  only  by  a  hani  brush. 

The  impression  above  the  glaxe  is  done  by  quite  a  different  process,  which  dispenses 
with  the  use  of  the  press.  A  quantity  of  fine  clean  glue  is  melted  and  poured  hot  upon 
a  large  fiat  dish,  so  as  to  form  a  layer  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  of  the 
consistence'  of  jelly.  When  cold  it  is  divided  into  cakes  of  the  size  of  the  copper-plates 
it  is  intende    to  cover. 

The  operative  (a  woman)  rubs  the  engraved  copper-plate  gently  over  with  linseed  oil 
boiled  thick,  immediately  after  which  she  applies  the  cake  of  glue,  which  slie  presses 
down  with  a  silk  dosdl  filled  with  bran.  The  cake  licks  up  all  the  oil  out  of  the 
engraved  lines ;  it  is  then  cautiously  lifted  ofi^  and  transferred  to  the  surface  of  the 
glazed  ware  which  it  is  intended  to  print  The  glue  cake  being  removed,  the  enamel 
surface  must  be  rubbed  with  a  little  cotton,  whereby  the  metallic  colours  are  attached 
only  on  the  lines  charged  with  oil :  the  piece  is  then  heated  under  the  mufile.  The  same 
cake  of  glue  may  serve  for  several  impressions. 

OmtanenU  and  eohuring.  —  Common  stoneware  is  coloured  by  means  of  two  kinds  of 
apparatus ;  the  one  called  the  blowing-pot,  the  other  the  worming-pot  The  ornaments 
made  in  relief  in  France,  are  made  hollow  (intaglio)  in  England,  by  means  of  a  mould 
engraved  in  relief,  which  is  passed  over  the  article.  The  impression  which  it  produces 
is  filled  with  a  thick  clay  paste,  which  the  workman  throws  on  with  the  blowing-pot.  This 
is  a  vessel  like  a  tea-pot,  having  a  spout,  but  it  is  hermetically  sealed  at  top  with  a  clay 
plug,  after  being  filled  with  the  pasty  liquor.  The  workman,  by  blowing  in  at  the  spout, 
causes  the  liquor  to  fly  out  through  a  quill  pipe  which  goes  down  through  tlie  day  plug 
into  the  liquor.  The  jet  is  made  to  play  upon  the  piece  while  it  is  being  turned  upon 
the  lathe ;  so  that  the  hollows  previously  made  in  it  by  the  mould  or  stamp  are  filled 
with  a  paste  of  a  colour  different  from  that  of  the  body.  When  the  piece  has  acquired 
sufficient  firmness  to  bear  working,  the  excess  of  the  paste  is  removed  by  an  instrument 
called  a  toanuisn,  till  the  ornamental  figure  produced  by  the  stamp  be  laid  bare; 
in  which  case  merely  the  colour  appears  at  the  bottom  of  the  impression.  By  passing 
in  this  manner  several  layers  of  clay  liquor  of  different  colours  over  each  other  with  the 
blowlng-pot,  net-work  and  decorations  of  different  colours  and  shades  are  very  rapidly 
produced. 

The  serpentine  or  snake  pots,  established  on  the  same  principle,  are  made  of  tin  plate 
in  three  compartments,  each  containing  a  different  colour.     These  open  at  the  top  of 
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the  Teasel  in  a  common  orifice,  tenninated  by  small  quill  tubes.  On  inclining  the  vessel* 
the  three  colours  flow  out  at  once  in  the  same  proportion  at  the  one  orifice,  and  are  let 
fiill  upon  the  piece  while  it  is  being  slowly  turned  upon  the  lathe ;  whereby  curious 
serpent-Iike  ornaments  may  be  readily  obtained.  The  clay  liquor  ought  to  be  in  keep- 
ing with  the  stoneware  paste.  The  blues  succeed  best  when  the  ornaments  are  made 
with  the  finer  pottery  mixtures  ^ven  above. 

Metallic  luslreM  applied  to  stoneware,  —  The  metallic  lustre  being  applied  only  to 
the  outer  surface  of  vessels,  can  have  no  bad  effect  on  health,  whatever  substances  be 
employed  for  the  purpose ;  and  as  the  glaze  intended  to  receive  it  is  sufficiently  fusible, 
from  the  quantity  of  lead  it  contains,  there  is  no  need  of  adding  a  fiux  to  the  metallic 
coating.  The  glaze  is  in  this  case  composed  of  60  parts  of  litharge,  36  of  felspar,  and 
15  of  flints. 

The  silver  and  platina  lustres  are  usually  laid  upon  a  white  gfound«  while  those  of 
gold  and  copper,  on  account  of  their  transparency,  succeed  only  upon  a  coloured 
ground.  The  dark-coloured  stoneware  is,  however,  preferable,  as  it  shows  off  the 
colours  to  most  advantage ;  and  thus  the  shades  may  be  varied  by  varying  the  colours 
of  the  ornamental  figures  applied  by  the  blowing-pot 

The  gold  and  platina  lustre  is  almost  always  applied  to  a  paste  body  made  on  purpose, 
and  coated  with  the  above-dcscril)ed  lead  glaze.  Thia  paste  is  brown,  and  consists  of 
4  parts  of  clay,  4  parts  of  flints,  an  equal  quantity  of  kaolin  (china  clay),  and  6  parts 
of  feslpar.  To  make  brown  figures  in  relief  upon  a  body  of  white  paste,  a  liquor  is 
mixed  up  with  thia  paste,  which  ought  to  weigh  26  ounces  per  pint,  in  order  to  unite 
well  with  the  other  paste,  and  not  to  exfoliate  i^er  it  is  baked. 

Preparation  of  gold  lustre,  —  Dissolve  first  in  the  cold,  and  then  with  heat,  48  grains 
of  fine  gold  in  288  grains  of  an  aqua  regia,  composed  of  1  ounce  of  nitric  acid  and  3 
ounces  of  muriatic  acid ;  add  to  that  solution  4|  grains  of  grain  tin,  bit  by  bit;  and  then 
pour  some  of  that  compound  solution  into  20  grains  of  balsam  of  sulphur  diluted  with 
10  gmins  of  oil  of  turpentine.  The  balsam  of  sulphur  is  prepared  by  heating  a  pint  of 
linseed  oil,  and  2  ounces  of  flowers  of  sulphur,  stirring  tliem  continually  till  the  mixture 
begins  to  boil ;  it  is  then  cooled,  by  setting  the  vessel  in  cold  water ;  after  which  it  is 
stirred  afresh,  and  strained  through  linen.  The  above  ingredients,  after  being  well 
mixed,  are  to  be  allowed  to  settle  for  a  few  minutes ;  then  the  remainder  of  the  solution 
of  gold  is  to  be  poured  in,  and  the  whole  is  to  be  triturated  till  the  mass  has  assumed 
such  a  consistence  that  the  pestle  will  stand  upright  in  it ;  lastly,  there  must  be  added 
to  the  mixture  30  grains  of  oil  of  turpentine,  which  being  ground  in,  the  gold  lustre  is 
ready  to  be  applied.  If  the  lustre  ia  too  light  or  pale,  more  gold  must  be  added,  and  if 
it  have  not  a  sufficiently  violet  or  purple  tint,  more  tin  must  be  used. 

Hatina  butre,  —  Of  this  there  are  two  kinds ;  one  similar  to  polished  steel,  another 
lighter  and  of  a  silver-white  hue.  .  To  give  stoneware  the  steel  colour  with  platina, 
this  metal  must  be  dissolved  in  an  aqua  regia  composed  of  2  parts  of  muriatic  acid, 
and  1  part  of  nitric.  The  solution  being  cooled,  and  poured  into  a  capsule,  there 
must  be  added  to  it,  drop  by  drop,  with  continual  stirring  with  a  glass  rod,  a  spirit  of 
tar,  composed  of  equal  parts  of  tar  and  sulphur  boiled  in  linseed  oil  and  filtered.  I£ 
the  platina  solution  be  too  strong,  more  spirit  of  tar  must  be  added  to  it ;  but  if  too 
weak,  it  must  be  concentrated  by  boiling.  Thus  being  brought  to  the  proper  pitch, 
the  mixture  may  be  spread  over  the  piece,  which  being  put  into  the  muffle,  will  take 
the  aspect  of  steel. 

The  oxide  of  platina,  by  means  of  which  the  silver  lustre  is  given  to  stoneware,  is 
prepared  as  follows :  —  Afler  having  dissolved  to  saturation  the  metal  in  an  aqua  regia 
composed  of  equal  parts  of  nitric  and  muriatic  acid,  the  solution  is  to  be  poured  into  a 
quantity  of  boiling  water.  At  the  same  time,  a  capsule,  containing  solution  of  sal- 
ammoniac  is  placed  upon  a  sand-bath,  and  the  platina  solution  being  poured  into  it,  the 
metal  will  fiiU  down  in  the  form  of  the  well-known  yellow  precipitate,  which  is  to  be 
washed  with  cold  water  till  it  is  perfectly  edulcorated,  then  dried,  and  put  up  for  use. 

This  metallic  lustre  is  applied  very  smoothly  by  means  of  a  flat  camel's  hair  brush. 
It  is  then  to  be  passed  through  the  muffle  kiln ;  but  it  requires  a  second  application  of 
the  platinum  to  have  a  sufficient  body  of  lustre.  The  articles  sometimes  come  black 
out  of  the  kiln,  but  they  get  their  proper  appearance  by  being  rubbed  with  cotton. 

Platina  and  gold  lustre ;  by  other  recipes. 

Platina  lustre.  —  Dissolve  1  ounce  of  platinum  in  aqua  regia  formed  of  2  parts  of 
muriatic  acid  and  1  part  of  nitric  acid,  with  heat  upon  a  sand-bath,  till  the  liquid  is 
reduced  to  two-thirds  of  its  volume ;  let  it  cool ;  decant  into  a  clean  vessel,  and  pour 
into  it,  drop  by  drop,  with  constant  stirring,  some  distilled  tar,  until  such  a  mixture  is 
produced  as  wUl  give  a  good  result  in  a  trial  upon  the  ware  in  the  kiln.  If  the  lustre  be 
too  intense,  more  tar  must  be  added ;  if  it  be  too  weak,  the  mixture  must  be  concen- 
trated by  further  evaporation. 

Gold  lustre,  —  Dissolve  fi^ur  shillings'  worth  of  gold  in  aqua  regia  with  a  gentle  heat 
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To  the  solution,  when  cool,  add  2  grains  of  grain  tin,  which  will  immediately  dissolve. 
Prepare  a  mixture  of  lialf  an  ounce  of  balsam  of  sulphur  with  a  little  essence  of  tur- 
pentine, beating  them  together  till  they  assume  the  appearance  of  milk.  Pour  this 
mixture  into  the  solution  of  gold  and  tin,  drop  by  drop,  with  continual  stirring ;  and 
place  the  whole  in  a  warm  situation  for  some  time. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  apply  this  lustre  only  upon  an  enamel  or  glaae  which  has 
already  passed  through  the  fire,  otherwise  the  sulphur  would  tarnish  the  composition. 

These  lustres  are  applied  with  most  advantage  upon  chocolate  and  other  dark 
grounds.  Much  skill  is  required  in  their  firing,  and  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  the 
quality  of  the  glaze  on  which  they  are  applied. 

An  iron  luttrCf  is  obtained  by  dissolving  a  bit  of  steel  or  iron  in  muriatic  acid,  mixing 
this  solution  with  the  spirit  of  tar,  and  applying  it  to  the  surfiice  of  the  ware. 

AvetUuriTU  glaze,  —  Mix  a  certain  quantity  of  silver  leaf  with  the  above-described  soft 
glaze,  grind  tlie  mixture  along  with  some  honey  and  boiling  water,  till  the  metal  assume 
tlie  appearance  of  fine  particles  of  sand.  The  glaze  being  naturally  of  a  yellowish  hue, 
gives  a  golden  tint  to  the  small  fragments  of  silver  disseminated  through  iL  Molybdena 
may  also  be  applied  to  produce  the  aventurine  aspect. 

The  gramU'like  geld  lustre,  is  produced  by  throwing  lightly  with  a  brush  a  few  drops 
of  oil  of  turpentine  upon  the  gooids  already  covered  with  the  preparation  fi^r  gold  lustre. 
These  cause  it  to  separate  and  appear  in  particles  resembling  the  surface  of  granite. 
When  marbling  is  to  be  given  to  stoneware,  the  lustres  of  gold,  platina,  and  iron  are 
used  at  once,  which  blending  in  the  fusion,  form  veins  like  those  of  marble. 

Pottery  and  stoneware  of  the  Wedgewood  colour.  —  This  is  a  kind  of  semi- vitrified  ware, 
called  drg  bodies,  which  is  not  susceptible  of  receiving  a  superficial  glaze.  This  pottery 
is  composed  in  two  ways :  the  first  is  with  barytic  earths,  which  act  as  fluxes  upon  the 
clayR,  and  form  enamels:  thus  the  Wedgewood jtuper  ware  is  made. 

The  white  vitriiying  pastes,  fit  for  receiving  aU  sorts  of  metallic  colours,  are  com- 
posed of  47  parts  of  sulphate  of  barytes,  15  of  felspar,  26  of  Devonshire  clay,  6  of 
sulphate  of  lime,  15  of  flints,  and  10  of  sulphate  of  strontites.  This  composition  is 
capable  of  receiving  the  tints  of  the  metallic  oxides  and  of  the  ochrous  metallic 
earths.  Manganese  produces  the  dark  purple  colour ;  gold  precipitated  by  tin,  a  rose 
colour ;  antimony,  orange ;  cobalt,  different  shades  of  blue ;  copper  is  employed  for  the 
browns  and  the  dead-leaf  greens ;  nickel  gives,  with  potash,  greenish  nolours. 

One  per  cent,  of  oxide  of  cobalt  is  added ;  but  one  half,  or  even  one  quarter,  of  a  per 
cent,  would  be  sufiicient  to  produce  the  fine  Wedgewood  blue,  when  the  nickel  and 
manganese  constitute  S  per  cent,  as  well  as  the  carbonate  of  iron.  For  the  blacks  of 
this  kind,  some  Englisli  manufiicturers  mix  black  oxide  of  manganese  with  the  black 
oxide  of  iron,  or  with  ochre.  Nickel  and  umber  afford  a  fine  brown.  Carbonate  of 
iron,  mixed  with  bole  or  terra  di  Sienna,  gives  a  beautiful  tint  to  the  paste ;  as  also  man- 
ganese with  cobalt,  or  cobalt  with  nickel.  Antimony  produces  a  very  fine  colour  when 
combined  with  the  carbonate  of  iron  in  the  proportion  of  2  per  cent.,  along  with  the 
ingredients  necessary  to  form  the  above-described  vitrifying  paste. 

The  following  is  another  vitrifying  paste,  of  a  much  sofler  nature  than  the  preceding. 
Felspar,  SO  parts ;  sulphate  of  lime,  23 ;  silex,  17 ;  potter*s  clay,  15 ;  kaolin  of  Cornwall 
(china  clay),  15;  sulphate  of  baryta,  10. 

These  vitrifying  pastes  are  very  plastic,  and  may  be  worked  with  as  much  fisunlity  as 
English  pipe-clay.  The  round  ware  is  usually  turned  upon  the  lathe.  It  may, 
however,  be  moulded,  as  the  oval  pieces  always  are.  The  more  delicate  ornaments  are 
cast  in  hollow  moulds  of  baked  clay,  by  women  and  children,  and  applied  with  remark- 
able dexterity  upon  the  turned  and  moulded  articles.  The  coloured  pastes  have  such  an 
affinity  for  each  other,  that  the  detached  ornaments  may  be  applied  not  only  with  a 
little  gum  water  upon  the  convex  and  concave  forms,  but  they  may  be  made  to  adhere 
without  experiencing  the  least  cracking  or  chinks.  The  coloured  pastes  receive  only 
one  fire,  unless  the  inner  surface  is  to  be  glazed ;  but  a  gloss  is  given  to  the  outer  sur- 
fiwe.  The  enamel  for  the  interior  of  the  black  Wedgewood  ware,  is  composed  of  6  parts 
of  red  lead,  1  of  silex,  and  2  ounces  of  manganese,  when  the  mixture  is  made  in  pounds' 
weight. 

The^  operation  called  smearing,  consisto  in  giving  an  external  lustre  to  the  unglazed 
semi-vitrified  ware.  The  articles  do  not  m  this  way  receive  any  immersion, 
nor  even  the  aid  of  the  brush  or  pencil  of  the  artist ;  but  they  require  a  second  fire. 
The  saggers  are  coated  with  the  salt  glaze  already  described.  These  cases,  or  saggers, 
communicate  by  reverberation  the  lustre  so  remarkable  on  the  surface  of  tlie  English 
stoneware ;  which  one  might  suppose  to  be  the  result  of  the  glaze  tub,  or  of  the  brush. 
Occasionally  also  a  very  fusible  composition  is  thrown  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the 
muffle,  and  5  or  6  pieces  called  re/raetories  are  set  in  the  middle  of  it,  coated  with  the 
same  composition.     The  intensity  of  the  heat  converts  the  flux  into  vapour;  a  part  of 
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thif  is  oondenied  upon  the  torlaees  of  the  contiguous  articles,  so  as  to  give  them  the  de- 
nied brilliancy. 

Mortar  hody^  is  a  paste  composed  of  6  parts  of  claj»  S  of  felspar,  2  of  silex,  and  1  of 
china  clay. 

White  and  yellow  figures  upon  dark-coloured  grounds  are  a  good  deal  employed.  To 
produce  yellow  impressions  upon  brown  stoneware,  ochre  is  ground  up  with  a  small 
quantity  of  antimony.  The  flux  consists  of  flint  glass  and  flints  in  equal  weights. 
The  composition  for  white  designs  is  made  by  grinding  silex  up  with  that  flux,  and 
printing  it  on,  as  for  blue  colours,  upon  brown  or  other  coloured  stoneware,  which  shows 
off  the  light  hues. 

BngUth  poredain  or  ehina,  —  Most  of  this  belongs  to  the  class  called  tender  or  soft 
porcelain  by  the  French  and  German  manufiusturers.  It  is  not,  therefore,  composed 
simply  of  kaolin  and  petuniMe,  The  English  china  b  generally  baked  at  a  much  lower 
heat  than  that  of  Sevres,  Dresden,  and  Berlin ;  and  it  is  covered  with  a  mere  glass. 
Being  manufiMtared  upon  a  prodigious  scale,  with  great  economy  and  certainty,  and 
little  expenditure  of  fuel,  it  is  sold  at  a  very  moderate  price  compared  with  the  foreign 
porcelain,  and  in  external  appearance  is  now  not  much  inferior. 

Some  of  the  English  porcelain  has  been  called  ironstone  china.  This  is  composed 
usually  of  60  parts  of  Cornish  stone,  40  of  china  slay,  and  2  of  flint  glass ;  or  of  42  of 
the  felspar,  the  same  quantity  of  clay,  10  parts  of  flints  ground,  and  8  of  flint  glass. 

The  glaze  for  the  first  composition  is  made  with  20  parts  of  felspar,  15  of  flints,  6  of 
red  lead,  and  5  of  soda»  whMh  are  fritted  together ;  with  44  parts  of  the  firit,  22  parts 
of  flint  glass,  and  15  parts  of  white  lead,  are  ground. 

The  glaae  for  the  second  composition  is  formed  of  8  parts  of  flint  glass,  36  of  felspar, 
40  of  white  lead,  and  20  of  silex  (ground  flints). 

The  English  manufacturers  employ  three  sorts  of  compositions  for  the  porcelain  bis- 
cuit; namely,  two  compositions  not  fritted ;  one  of  them  for  the  ordinary  table  service ; 
another  for  the  dessert  service  and  tea  dishes ;  the  third,  which  is  fritted,  corresponds  to 
the  paste  used  in  France  for  sculpture ;  and  with  it  all  delicate  kinds  of  ornaments  are 
made. 


First  conpotition.     Second  compofltioD.      Third  composition. 


Ground  flints 
Calcined  bones 
China  clay  - 
Clay 


75 

180 

40 

70 


66 

100 

96 

Granite  80 


Lynn  sand  150 

300 

-    100 

Potash     .      10 


The  glaxe  for  the  first  two  of  the  preceding  compositions  consists  of,  felspar  45,  flints 
9,  borax  21,  flint  glass  20,  nickel  4.  After  fritting  that  mixture,  add  12  parts  of  red 
lead.  For  the  third  composition,  which  is  the  most  fusible,  the  glaze  must  receive  12 
parts  of  ground  flints,  instead  of  9 ;  and  there  should  be  only  15  parts  of  borax,  instead 
of  21. 


FLAN  OF  AN  XNGLISH  POTTXRT. 


A  Stoneware  manufiwtory  should  be  placed  by  the  side  of  a  canal  or  navigable  river, 
because  the  articles  manufactured  do  not  well  bear  land  carriage. 

A  Staffordshire  pottery  is  usually  built  as  a  quadrangle,  each  side  being  about  100 
feet  long,  the  waUs  10  feet  high,  and  the  ridge  of  the  roof  5  feet  more.  The  base  of 
the  edifice  consists  of  a  bed  of  bricks,  18  inches  high,  and  16  inches  thick ;  upon  which  , 
a  mud  wall  in  a  wooden  frames  called  pUd,  is  raised.  Cellars  are  formed  in  finont  of  the 
buildings^  as  depots  for  the  pastes  prepared  in  the  establishment.  The  wall  of  the  yard 
or  court  is  9  feet  high,  and  18  inches  thick. 

Fi^.  11 56. A,  is  the  entrance  door;  b,  the  porter's  lodge;  c,  a  particular  warehouse ; 
D,  workshop  of  the  plaster-moulder ;  x,  the  clay  depot;  f,f,  large  gates,  6  feet  8  inches 
high ;  o,  the  winter  evaporation  stove ;  h,  the  shop  for  sifting  the  paste  liquors ;  x,  sheds 
for  the  paste  liquor  tubs ;  J,  paste  liquor  pits ;  k,  workshop  for  the  moulder  of  hollow 
ware ;  v,  ditto  of  the  dish  or  plate  moulder ;  m,  the  plate  drying-stove  t  m;  workshop  of  the 
biscuit-printers ;  o,  ditto  of  the  biscuit,  with  o',  a  long  window  ;  r,  passage  leading  to  the 
paste  liquor  pits ;  q,  biscuit  warehouse ;  a,  place  where  the  biscuit  is  cleaned  as  it  comes 
out  of  the  biscuit  kilns,  s  s ;  t,  t,  enamel  or  glaze  kilns ;  u,  long  passage ;  v,  space  left  for 
supplementary  workshops ;  x,  space  appointed  as  a  depdt  for  the  sagger  fire*clay,  as  also 
for  making  the  saggers ;  s,  the  workshop  for  applying  the  glaze  liquor  to  the  biscuits; 
a,  apartment  for  cleaning  the  glazed  ware ;  b,  h,  pumps ;  e,  basin ;  d;  muflies ;  e,  ware- 
house for  the  flnbhed  stoneware ;  /,  that  of  the  glazed  goods;  g, g,  another  warehouse ; 
h,  a  large  space  for  the  smith's  ibrffe,  carpenter's  shop,  packing  room,  depot  of  days, 
saggers,  &c.     The  packing  and  loading  of  the  goods  are  performed  in  front  of  the 
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warehouse,  which  has  two  outlets,  in  order  to  fiioilitate  the  work ;  t,  a  paaaago  to  ttie 
court  or  yard  ;  /,  a  space  for  tlie  wooden  slieds  for  keeping  hay,  clay,  and  other  misoel- 

1156 


laneous  articles ,  m,  room  for  putting  the  biscuit  into  the  saggers ;  m',  a  long  window ; 
R,  workshop  with  lathes  and  fly-wheels ;  o,  drying-room ;  p,  room  for  mounting  or  fur- 
nishing the  pieces ;  q,  repairing  room ;  r,  drying  room  of  the  goods  roughly  turned ;  $, 
rough  turning  or  blocking-out  room ;  t,  room  for  beating  the  paste  or  dough ;  m, 
counting-house. 

The  declared  yalue  of  the  earthenware  eiported  in  1850  was  999.448Z.;  in  1851, 
1,122^57  U;  the  number  of  pieces  being  respectiYely,  75,939,818  and  84,373,367. 

There  are  from  33,000  to  35,000  tons  of  clay  exported  annually  from  Poole,  in  Dor- 
setshire, to  the  English  and  Scotch  potteries.  A  good  deal  of  clay  is  also  sent  from 
Devonshire  and  Cornwall. 

The  Spanish  alearazzat,  or  cooling  vessels,  are  made  porous,  to  favour  the  exudation 
of  water  through  them,  and  maintain  a  constantly  moist  evaporating  surface.  Lastcyrie 
says,  that  granular  sea  salt  is  an  ingredient  of  the  paste  of  the  Spanish  alcarazzas ; 
which  being  expelled  partly  by  the  heat  of  the  baking,  and  partly  by  the  subsequent 
wateiy  percolation,  leaves  the  body  very  open.  The  biscuit  should  be  charged  with  a 
considerable  proportion  of  sand,  and  very  moderately  fired. 

OP   PO&CSLAIK. 

Porcelain  is  a  kind  of  pottery  ware  whose  paste  is  fine  grained,  compact,  very  hard, 
and  fiuntly  translucid ;  and  whose  biscuit  softens  slightly  in  tlie  kiln.  Its  ordinary 
whiteness  cannot  form  a  definite  character,  since  there  are  porcelain  pastes  variously 
coloured.  There  are  two  species  of  porcelain,  very  different  in  their  nature,  the 
essential  properties  of  which  it  is  of  consequence  to  establish  ;  the  one  is  called  hard, 
and  the  other  tender/  important  distinctions,  the  neglect  of  which  has  introduced  great 
confusion  into  many  treatises  on  this  elegant  manufiMture. 

Hard  porcelain  is  essentially  composed,  first,  of  a  natural  clay  containing  some  silica, 
infusible,  and  preserving  its  whiteness  in  a  strong  heat ;  this  is  almost  always  a  true 
kaolin  ;  secondly,  of  a  flux,  consisting  of  silica  and  lime,  composing  a  quartzosc  felsfuir 
rock,  called  pe-iumU$e,  The  glaze  of  this  porcelain,  likewise  eartliy,  admits  of  no  me- 
tallic substance  or  alkalL 
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Tender  porcelain,  styled  also  yttreous  porcelain,  has  no  relation  with  the  preoeeding 
ill  its  rompoaition ;  it  always  consists  of  a  vitreous  firit,  rendered  opaque  and  leas  fusible 
b>'  tlie  addition  of  a  calcareous  or  marly  clay.  Its  glase  is  an  artiBdal  glass  or  crystal, 
into  which  silica,  alkalis,  and  lead  enter. 

This  porcelain  has  a  more  vitreous  biscuit,  more  transparent,  a  little  less  hard,  and 
less  fragile,  but  much  more  fusible  than  that  of  the  hard  porcelain.  Its  glaze  is  more 
glossy,  more  transparent,  a  little  leas  white,  much  tenderer,  and  more  fusible. 

Hie  biscuit  of  the  hard  porcelain  made  at  the  French  national  manufiictory  of  Sevres 
is  generally  composed  of  a  kaolin  clay,  and  of  a  decomposed  felspar  rock  ;  analogous  to 
the  china  clay  of  Cornwall,  and  Cornish  stone.  Both  of  the  above  French  materials 
come  from  Saint  Yriez-la-perehe,  near  Limoges. 

After  many  eiperiments,  the  following  composition  has  been  adopted  for  the  teniee 
poite  of  the  royal  manufactory  of  Sdvres ;  that  is,  for  all  the  ware  which  is  to  be  glazed : 
silica,  59;  alumina,  35*2  ;  potash,  2*2;  lime>  S'3.  The  conditions  of  such  a  compound 
are  pretty  nearly  fiilfilled  by  taking  from  63  to  70  of  the  washed  kaolin  or  china  clay, 
22  to  15  of  the  felspar ;  nearly  10  of  flint  powder,  and  about  5  of  chalk.  The  glaze  is 
composed  solely  of  solid  felspar,  calcined,  crushed,  and  then  ground  fine  at  the  mill. 
This  rock  pretty  uniformly  consists  of  silica  73,  alumina  16*2,  potash  8*4,  and 
water  0*6. 

The  kaolin  is  washed  at  the  pit,  and  sent  in  this  state  to  Sevres,  under  the  name  of 
deeanted  earth.  At  the  manufiactory  it  is  washed  and  elutriated  with  care ;  and  its  slip 
is  passed  through  fine  sieves.  This  forms  the  plastic,  infusible,  and  opaque  ingredient 
to  which  the  substance  must  be  added  which  gives  it  a  certain  degree  of  fusib&ty  and 
semi-transparency.  The  felspar  rock  used  for  this  purpose,  should  contain  neither  dark 
raica  nor  iron,  either  as  an  oxide  or  sulphuret.  It  is  calcined  to  make  it  crushable,  under 
stamp-pestles  driven  by  machinery,  then  ground  fine  in  homstone  mills,  as  repre- 
sented in  Jigs,  1154,  1155,  1156,  1157.  This  pulverulent  matter  being  diffused  through 
water,  is  mixed  in  certain  proportions,  regulated  by  its  quality,  with  the  argillaceous 
elip.  The  mixture  is  deprived  of  the  chief  part  of  its  water  in  shallow  plaster  pans 
without  heat ;  and  the  resulting  paste  is  set  aside  to  ripen,  in  damp  cellars,  for  many 
months. 

When  wanted  for  use^  it  is  placed  in  hemispherical  pans  of  plaster,  which  absorb  the 
redundant  moisture ;  after  which  it  is  divided  into  small  lump%  and  completely  dried. 
It  is  next  pulverized^  moistened  a  little,  and  laid  on  a  floor,  and  trodden  upon  by  a 
workman  marching  over  it  with  bare  feet  in  every  direction ;  the  parings  and  frag- 
ments of  soft  moulded  articles  being  intermixed,  which  improve  the  plasticity  of  the 
whole.  When  sufficiently  tramped,  it  is  made  up  into  masses  of  the  size  of  a  man's 
bead,  and  kept  damp  till  required. 

The  dough  is  now  in  a  state  fit  for  the  potter's  lathe ;  but  it  is  much  less  plastic  than 
stoneware  paste,  and  is  more  difficult  to  fashion  into  the  various  articles ;  and  hence 
one  cause  of  the  higher  price  of  porcelain. 

The  round  plates  and  dishes  are  shaped  on  plaster  moulds ;  but  sometimes  the  paste 
is  laid  on  as  a  crust,  and  at  others  it  is  turned  into  shape  on  the  lathe.  When  a  crust 
is  to  be  made,  a  moistened  sheep-skin  is  spread  on  a  marble  table ;  and  over  this  the 
dough  is  extended  with  a  rolling  pin,  supported  on  two  guide-rules.  The  crust  is  then 
transferred  over  the  plaster  mot^d,  by  lifting  it  upon  the  skin ;  for  it  wants  tenacity  to 
bear  raising  by  itself.  When  the  piece  is  to  be  fashioned  on  the  lathe,  a  lump  of  the 
dough  is  thrown  on  the  centre  of  the  horizontal  wooden  disc,  and  turned  into  form  as 
directed  in  treating  of  stoneware,  only  it  must  be  left  much  thicker  than  in  its  finished 
state.  After  it  dnes  to  a  certain  degree  on  the  plaster  mould,  the  workman  replaces  it 
on  the  lathe,  by  moistening  it  on  its  base  with  a  wet  sponge,  and  finishes  its  fi>rm  with 
an  iron  tool.  A  good  workman  at  Sdvres  makes  no  more  than  firom  15  to  20  porcelain 
plates  in  a  day;  whereas  an  English  potter,  with  two  bojrs,  makes  from  1000  to  1200 
plates  of  stoneware  in  the  same  time.  The  pieces  which  are  not  round,  are  shaped  in 
plaster  moulds,  and  finished  by  hand.  When  the  articles  are  very  large,  as  wash-hand 
basins,  salads,  &c.,  a  flat  cake  is  spread  above  a  skin  on  the  marble  slab,  which  is  then 
applied  to  the  mould  with  the  sponge,  as  for  plates ;  and  they  are  finished  by  hand. 

The  projecting  pieces,  such  as  handles,  beaks,  spouts,  and  ornaments,  are  moulded 
and  adjusted  separately ;  and  are  cemented  to  the  bodies  of  china-ware  with  slip,  or 
porcelain  dough  thinned  with  water.  In  fact,  the  mechanical  processes  with  porcelain 
and  the  finer  stoneware  are  substantially  the  same ;  only  they  require  more  time  and 
greater  nicety.  The  least  defect  in  the  fiibrication,  the  smallest  bit  added,  an  unequal 
pressure,  the  cracks  of  the  moulds,  although  well  repaired,  and  seemingly  effiiced  in  the 
clay  shape,  re-appear  after  it  is  baked.  The  articles  should  be  allowed  to  dry  very 
slowly ;  if  hurried  but  a  little,  they  are  liable  to  be  spoiled.  W*hen  quite  dry,  they  are 
taken  to  the  kiln. 

Tl\e  kiln  for  hard  porcelain  at  Sdvres,  is  a  kind  of  tower  in  two  flats,  constructed  of 
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fire-briclcs;  and  resembles,  in  other  respects,  the  stoneware  kiln  already  figured  and 
described.  The  fuel  is  young  aspin  wood,  very  dry,  and  deft  very  small ;  it  is  put  into 
the  apertures  of  the  four  outside  furnaces  or  fire-mouths,  which  discharge  their  fiame 
into  the  inside  of  the  kiln ;  each  floor  being  closed  in  above,  by  a  dome  pierced  with 
holes.  The  whole  is  corered  in  by  a  roof  with  an  open  passage,  placed  at  a  proper  dis- 
tance from  the  uppermost  dome.  There  is,  therefore,  no  chimney  proper  so  called.  See 
Stonk,  AaTinciAL. 

The  raw  pieces  are  put  into  the  upper  floor  of  the  kiln ;  where  they  receive  a  heat  ai 
about  the  60th  degree  of  Wedgewood*s  pyrometer,  and  a  commencement  of  baking, 
which,  without  altering  their  shape,  or  causing  a  perceptible  shrinking  of  their  bulk, 
makes  them  completely  dry,  and  gives  them  sufficient  solidity  to  bear  handling.  By 
this  preliminary  baking,  the  clay  loses  its  property  of  forming  a  paste  with  water ;  and 
the  pieces  become  fit  for  receiving  the  glaring  coat,  as  they  may  be  dipped  in  water 
without  risk  of  breakage. 

The  glaze  of  hard  porcelain  is  a  felspar  rock  ;  this  being  ground  to  a  very  fine  pow- 
der, is  worked  into  a  paste  with  water  mingled  with  a  little  rinegar.  All  the  articles  are 
dipped  into  this  milky  liquid  for  an  instant ;  and  as  they  are  very  porous,  they  absorb 
the  water  greedily,  whereby  a  layer  of  the  felspar  glaze  is  deposited  on  their  surfS^e,  in 
a  nearly  dry  state,  as  soon  as  they  are  lifted  out.  Glaze-pap  is  afterwards  applied  with 
a  hair  brush  to  the  projecting  edges,  or  any  points  where  it  had  not  taken ;  and  the 
powder  is  then  removed  firom  the  part  on  which  the  article  is  to  stand,  lest  it  should 
get  fixed  to  its  support  in  the  fire.  After  these  operations  i^  is  replaced  in  the  kiln,  to 
be  completely  baked. 

The  articles  are  put  into  saggers,  like  those  of  fine  stoneware  ;  and  this  operation  is 
one  of  the  most  delicate  and  expensive  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain.  The  saggers 
are  made  of  the  plastic  or  potter's  clay  of  Abondant,  to  which  about  a  third  part  of 
cement  of  broken  saggers  has  been  added. 

As  the  porcelain  pieces  soften  somewhat  in  the  fire,  they  cannot  be  set  above  each 
other,  even  were  they  free  from  glaze ;  for  the  same  reason,  they  cannot  be  baked  on 
tripods,  several  of  them  being  in  one  case,  as  is  done  with  stoneware.  Every  piece  of 
porcelain  requires  a  sagger  for  itself.  They  must,  moreover,  be  placed  on  a  perfectly 
flat  surface,  because  in  softening  they  would  be  apt  to  conform  to  the  irregularities  of  a 
rough  one.  When  therefore  any  piece,  a  soup  plate  for  example,  is  to  be  Mp^erwfr  there 
is  laid  on  the  bottom  of  the  case  a  perfectly  true  disc  or  round  cake  of  stoneware^ 
made  of  the  sagger  material,  and  it  is  secured  in  its  place  on  three  small  props  of  a  clay- 
lute,  consisting  of  potter's  clay  mixed  with  a  great  deal  of  sand.  When  the  cake  is  care- 
fully levelled,  it  is  moistened,  and  dusted  over  with  sand,  or  coated  with  a  film  of  fire- 
clay slip,  and  the  porcelain  is  carefully  set  on  it  The  sand  or  fire  clay  hinders  it  from 
sticking  to  the  cake.  Several  small  articles  may  be  set  on  the  same  cake,  provided  they 
do  not  touch  one  another. 

The  saggers  containing  the  pieces  thus  arranged,  are  piled  up  in  the  kUn  over  each 
other,  in  the  columnar  form,  till  the  whole  space  be  occupied ;  leaving  very  moderate 
intervals  between  the  columns  to  favour  the  draught  of  the  fires.  The  whole  being 
arranged  with  these  precautions,  and  several  others,  too  minute  to  be  specified  here,  the 
door  of  the  kiln  is  built  up  with  S  rows  of  bricks,  leaving  merely  an  opening  8  inches 
square,  through  which  there  is  access  to  a  sagger  with  the  nearest  side  cut  off.  In  this 
sagger  are  put  fragments  of  porcelain  intended  to  be  withdrawn  from  time  to  time,  in 
order  to  judge  of  the  progress  of  the  baking.  These  are  called  time-pieces  or  watches 
(m(7fifre«).     This  opening  into  the  watches  is  closed  by  a  stopper  of  stoneware. 

The  firing  begins  by  throwing  into  the  furnace-mouths  some  pretty  large  pieces  of 
white  wood,  and  the  heat  is  maintained  for  about  15  hours,  gradually  raising  it  by  the 
addition  of  a  larger  quantity  of  the  wood,  till  at  the  end  of  that  period  the  kiln  has  a 
cherry-red  colour  within.  The  heat  is  now  greatly  increased  by  the  operation  termed 
covering  thejire.  Instead  of  throwing  billets  vertically  into  the  four  furnaces,  there  is 
placed  horizontally  on  the  openings  of  these  furnaces,  aspin  wood  of  a  sound  texture, 
cleft  small,  laid  in  a  sloping  position.  The  brisk  and  long  flame  which  it  yields  dips 
into  the  tunnels,  penetrates  the  kiln,  and  circulates  round  the  sagger-piles.  The  heat 
augments  rapidly,  and,  at  the  end  of  13  or  15  hours  of  this  firing,  the  interior  of  the 
kiln  is  so  white,  that  the  watches  can  hardly  be  distinguished.  The  draught,  indeed,  is 
so  rapid  at  this  time,  that  one  may  place  his  hand  on  the  slope  of  the  wood  without 
feeling  incommoded  by  the  heat  Every  thing  is  consumed,  no  small  charcoal  re- 
mains,  smoke  is  no  longer  produced,  and  even  the  wood-ash  is  dissipated.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  kiln  and  the  saggers  must  be  composed  of  a  very  refractory  clay,  in  order  to 
resist  such  a  fire.  The  heat  in  the  Sevres  kilns  mounts  so  high  as  the  134th  degree 
of  Wedgewood. 

At  the  end  of  15  or  20  hours  of  the  great  fire;  that  is,  after  from  30  to  36  hours* 
firing,  the  porcelain  is  baked;   as  is  ascertained  by  taking  out  and  examining  the 
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watches.  Tlie  kiln  is  suffered  to  cool  during  S  or  4  days,  and  is  then  opened  and  dis- 
charged. The  sand  strewed  on  the  cakes  to  prevent  the  adhesion  of  the  articles  to 
them,  gets  attached  to  their  sole,  and  is  removed  by  friction  with  a  hard  sandstone ;  an 
operation  which  one  woman  can  perform  for  a  whole  kiln  in  less  than  10  days;  and  b  the 
last  applied  to  hard  porcelain,  unless  it  needs  to  be  returned  into  the  hot  kiln  to  have 
some  defects  repaired. 

The  materials  of  fine  porcelain  are  very  rare ;  and  there  would  be  no  advantage 
in  making  a  gray-white  porcelain  with  coarser  and  somewhat  cheaper  materials, 
for  tlie  other  sources  of  expense  above  detailed,  and  which  are  of  most  consequence, 
would  still  exist ;  while  the  porcelain,  losing  much  of  its  brightness,  would  lose  the  main 
part  of  its  value. 

Its  pap  or  dough,  which  reauires  tedious  grinding  and  manipulation,  is  also  more 
difficult  to  work  into  shapes,  in  the  ratio  of  80  to  1,  compared  to  line  stoneware.  Each 
porcelain  plate  requires  a  separate  sagger;  so  that  12  occupy  in  the  kiln  a  space  suf- 
ficient lor  at  least  38  stoneware  plates.  The  temperature  of  a  hard  porcelain  kiln  being 
very  high,  involves  a  proportionate  consumption  of  fiiel  and  waste  of  saggers.  With 
40  tteret  (cubic  metres)  of  wood,  12,000  stoneware  plates  may  be  completely  fired,  both 
in  the  biscuit  and  glaze  kilns ;  while  the  same  quantity  of  wood  would  bake  at  most 
only  1000  plates  of  porcelain. 

To  these  causes  of  high  price,  which  are  constant  and  essential,  we  ought  to  add  the 
numerous  accidents  to  which  porcelain  is  exposed  at  every  step  of  its  preparation,  and 
particularly  in  the  kiln ;  these  accidents  damage  upwards  of  one-third  of  the  pieces^ 
and  frequently  more,  when  articles  of  singular  form  and  large  dimensions  are  ad- 
ventured 

The  bsst  English  porcelain  is  made  from  a  mixture  of  the  Cornish  kaolin  (called 
china  clay),  ground  flints,  ground  Cornish  stone,  and  calcined  bones  in  powder,  or  bone- 
ash,  besides  some  other  materials,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  manu&cturers.  A 
liquid  pap  is  made  with  these  materials,  compounded  in  certain  proportions,  and  diluted 
with  water.  The  fluid  part  is  then  withdrawn  by  the  absorbent  action  of  dry  stucco 
basins  or  pans.  The  dough,  brought  to  a  proper  stiffness,  and  perfectly  worked  and 
kneaded  on  the  principles  detailed  above,  is  fashioned  on  the  lathe,  by  the  liands  of 
modellers,  or  by  pressure  in  moulds.  The  pieces  are  then  baked  to  the  state  of  biscuit 
in  a  kiln,  being  enclosed,  of  course,  in  saggers. 

This  biscuit  has  the  aspect  of  white  sugar,  and  being  very  porous,  must  receive  a 
vitreous  coating.  The  glaze  consists  of  ground  felspar  or  Cornish  stone.  Into  this, 
diffused  in  water,  along  with  a  little  flint-powder  and  potash,  the  biscuit  ware  is  dipped, 
as  already  described,  under  stoneware.  The  pieces  are  then  fired  jn  the  glaze-kiln, 
care  being  taken,  before  putting  them  into  their  saggers,  to  remove  the  glaze  powder  from 
their  bottom  parts,  to  prevent  their  adhesion  to  the  fire-clay  vessel. 

TXNDXa  roacxLAiv. 

Tender  porcelain,  or  soft  china-ware,  is  made  with  a  vitreous  firit,  rendered  less  fusible 
and  opaque  by  an  addition  of  white  marl  or  bone-ash.  The  frit  is,  therefore,  first  pre- 
pared. This,  at  Sevres,  is  a  composition,  made  with  some  nitre,  a  little  sea  salt,  Alicant 
barilla,  alum,  gypsum,  and  much  siliceous  sand  or  ground  flints.  That  mixture  is  sub- 
jected to  an  incipient  pasty  fusion  in  a  furnace,  where  it  is  stirred  about  to  blend  the 
materials  weU ;  and  thus  a  very  white  spongy  firit  is  obtained.  It  is  pulverized,  and 
to  every  three  parts  of  it,  one  of  the  white  marl  of  Argenteuil  is  added ;  and  when  the 
whole  are  well  ground,  and  intimately  mixed,  the  paste  of  tender  porcelain  is  formed. 

As  this  paste  has  no  tenacity,  it  cannot  bear  working  till  a  mucilage  of  gum  or  black 
soap  be  added,  which  gives  it  a  kind  of  plasticity,  though  even  then  it  will  not  bear  the 
lathe.  Hence  it  must  be  fashioned  in  the  press,  between  two  moulds  of  plaster.  The 
pieces  are  left  thicker  than  they  should  be ;  and  when  dried,  are  finished  on  the  lathe 
with  iron  tools. 

In  this  state  they  are  baked,  without  any  glace  being  applied  ;  but  as  this  porcelain 
softens  far  more  during  the  baking  than  the  hard  porcelain,  it  needs  to  be  supported  on 
every  side.  This  is  done  by  baking  on  earthen  moulds  all  such  pieces  as  can  be  treated 
in  tliis  way,  namely  plates,  saucers,  &c.  The  pieces  are  reversed  on  these  moulds, 
and  undergo  their  shrinkage  without  losing  their  form.  Beneath  other  articles,  supports 
of  a  like  paste  are  laid,  which  suffer  in  baking  the  same  contraction  as  the  articles,  and 
of  course  can  serve  only  once.  In  this  operation  saggers  are  used,  in  which  the  pieces 
and  their  supports  are  fired. 

The  kiln  for  the  tender  porcelain  at  Sevres  is  absolutely  nmilar  to  that  for  the 
common  stoneware ;  but  it  has  two  floors ;  and  while  the  biscuit  is  baked  in  the  lower 
story,  the  glaze  is  fused  in  the  upper  one;  which  causes  considerable  economy  of 
fuel.  The  glaze  of  soft  porcelain  is  a  species  of  glass  or  crystal  prepared  on  purpose. 
It  is  composed  of  flint,  siliceous  sand,  a  little  potash  or  soda,  and  about  two-fifth  parU 
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of  lead  oxide.  This  mixture  b  melted  in  crucibles  or  pots  beneath  the  kihi.  The 
resulting  glass  is  ground  fine,  and  diffused  through  water  mixed  with  a  little  vinegar  to 
the  consistence  of  cream.  All  the  pieces  of  biscuit  are  covered  with  this  glazy  matter, 
by  pouring  this  slip  over  them,  since  their  substance  is  not  absorbent  enough  to  take  it 
on  by  immer^on. 

The  pieces  are  encased  once  more  each  in  a  separate  sagger,  but  without  any  sup- 
ports ;  for  the  heat  of  the  upper  floor  of  the  kiln,  though  adequate  to  melt  the  glaze, 
is  not  strong  enough  to  soften  the  biscuit.  But  as  this  first  vitreous  coat  u  not  very 
equal,  a  second  one  is  applied,  and  the  pieces  are  returned  to  the  kiln  for  the  third 
time.     See  Stokx,  aetipjciai^  for  a  view  of  this  kiln. 

The  manufacture  of  soft  porcelain  is  longer  and  more  difficult  than  that  of  hard ;  its 
biscuit  is  dearer,  although  the  raw  materials  may  be  found  every  where ;  and  it  fur- 
nishes also  more  refuse.  Many  of  the  pieces  split  asunder,  receive  fissures,  or  become 
deformed  in  the  biscuit-kiln,  in  spite  of  the  supports;  and  this  vitreous  porcelain, 
moreover,  is  always  yellower,  more  transparent,  and  incapable  of  be^gring  rapid  tran« 
sitions  of  temperature,  so  that  even  the  heat  of  boiling  water  frequently  cracks  it  It 
possesses  some  advantages  as  to  painting,  and  may  be  made  so  gaudy  and  brilliant  in  its 
decorations,  as  to  captivate  the  vulgar  eye. 

DxscairrioN  of  ths  roacxLAXN  mill. 
1.   The  following  figures  of  a  felspar  and  flint  mill  are  taken  fix>m  plans  of  apparatus 
lately  constructed  by  Mr.  Hall  of  Dartford,  and  erected  by  him  in  the  royal  manufactory 
of  Sevres.     There  are  two  similar  sets  of  apparatus,  ( 1 157.),  which  may  be  employed  to- 
gether or  in  succession ;  composed  each  of  an  elevateid  tub  a,  and  of  three  successive  vats 
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of  reception  a',  and  two  behind  it,  whose  top  edges  are  upon  a  lower  level  than  the  bottom 
of  the  casks  a,  a,  to  allow  of  the  liquid  running  out  of  them  with  a  sufficient  slope.  A 
proper  charge  of  kaolin  is  first  put  into  the  cask  a,  then  water  is  gradually  run  into  it 
by  the  gutter  adapted  to  the  stopcock  a,  after  which  the  mixture  is  agitated  powerfully 
in  every  direction  by  hand  with  the  stirring-bar,  which  b  hupg  within  a  hole  in  the 
ceiling,  and  has  at  its  upper  end  a  small  tin-plate  funnel  to  prevent  dirt  or  rust  from 
dropping  down  into  the  day.  The  stirrer  may  be  raised  or  lowered  so  as  to  touch  any 
part  of  Uie  cask.  The  semi-fluid  mass  is  left  to  settle  for  a  few  minates,  and  then  the 
finer  argillaceous  pap  b  run  off  by  the  stopcock  a',  placed  a  little  above  the  gritty 
deposit,  into  the  zinc  pipe  which  conveys  it  into  one  of  the  tubs  a';  but  as  thb  semi- 
liquid  matter  may  still  contain  some  granular  substances,  it  must  be  passed  through  a 
sieve  before  it  is  admitted  into  the  tub.  There  is,  therefore,  at  the  spot  upon  the  tub  where 
the  zinc  pipe  terminates,  a  wire-cloth  sieve,  of  an  extremely  close  texture,  to  receive  the 
liquid  paste.  Thb  sieve  b  shaken  upon  its  support,  in  order  to  make  it  discharge 
the  washed  argillaceous  kaolin.  After  the  clay  has  subsided,  the  water  b  drawn  off 
from  its  sur&ce  by  a  zinc  syphon.  The  vats  a'  have  covers,  to  protect  their  contents 
from  dust  In  the  pottery  Victories  of  England,  the  agitation  b  produced  by  ma- 
chinery, instead  of  the  hand.  A  vertical  sha^  with  horizontal  or  oblique  paddles,  is 
made  to  revolve  in  the  vats  for  this  purpose. 

The  tnudl  tritwrating  mili  b  represented  in  ^^.1 158.  There  are  three  similar  grindiug- 
tubs  on  the  same  line,  llie  details  of  the  construction  are  shown  in  ^gs.  1 159,  60. 
where  it  is  seen  to  consbt  principally  of  a  revolving  millstone  s  (^.1159.),  of  a  fast 
or  sleeper  milbtonc  B^  and  of  a  vat  c,  hooped  with  iron,  with  its  top  raised  above  the 
upper  millstone.  The  lower  block  of  homstone  rests  upon  a  very  firm  basis,  b' ;  it 
ts  surrounded  immedbtely  by  the  strong  wooden  circle  c,  which  slopes  out  funnel- wise 
above,  in  order  to  throw  back  the  earthy  matters  as  they  are  pushed  up  by  the  attrition 
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of  the  stones.     That  piece  is  hunoved  out,  partially  to  admit  the  key  c,  opposite  to 
which  is  the  ikuoet  and  spigot  ^,  for  emptying  the  tub.     When  one  operation  is  comw 

pleted,  the  key  c  is  lifted  out  by  means  of  a 

peg  put  into  the  holes  at  its  top;  the  spigot  is 

then  drawui  and  the  thin  paste  is  run  out  into  vats. 

The  upper  grindstone,  b  </,  like  the  lower  one,  is 

about  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  must  be  cut  in  a 

^  peculiar  manner.     At  first  there  is  scooped  out 

a  hollowing  in  the  form  of  a  sector,  denoted  by 

def^  Jig,  1160, ;  the  arc  df  is  about  one-sixth  of 

the   circumference,   so  that  the  vacuity  of  the 

turning  grindstone  is  one-sixth  of  its  sur&ce; 

moreover,  the  stone  must  be  channelled,  in  order 

I  to  grind  or  crush  the  hard  gritty  substances.    For 

1  this  purpose,  a  wedge-shaped  groove  deg,  about 

'^ _^ _  ^an  inch  and  "a  quarter  deep,  is  made  on  its  under 

face,  whereby  the  stone,  as  it  turns  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  arrow,  acts  with 
this  inclined  plane  upon  all  the  particles  in  its  course,  crushing  them  and  forcing  them 
in  between 'the  stones,  till  they  be  triturated  to  an  impalpable  powder.  When  the 
grindstone  wears  unequally  on  its  lower  surface,  it  is  useful  to  trace  upon  it  little 
furrows,  proceeding  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference,  like  those  shown  by  the 
dotted  lines  e' «".     It  must,  moreover,  be  indented  with  rough  points  by  the  hammer. 

The  tuminff  homstone-block  is  set  in  motion  bv  the  vertical  shaft  h,  which  is  fixed 
by  the  damp-iron  cross  x  to  the  top  of  the  stone.  When  the  stone  is  new,  its  thickness 
is  about  14  inches,  and  it  is  made  to  answer  for  grinding  till  it  be  reduced  to  about 
8  inches,  by  lowering  the  clamp  i  upon  the  shaft,  so  that  it  may  continue  to  keep  its 
hold  of  the  stone.  The  manner  in  which  the  ^prindstones  are  turned,  is  obvious  from 
inspection  of  ^^.  1158.,  where  the  norizontal  axis  l,  which  receives  its  impulsion  from 
the  great  water-wheel,  turns  the  prolonged  shaft  i/,  or  leaves  it  at  rest,  according  as  the 
clutch  /,  f,  is  locked  or  opened.  This  second  shaft  bears  the  three  bevel  wheels  k,  m,  m. 
These  work  in  three  corresponding  bevel  wheels  m'  m'  m',  made  fiist  respectively  to  the 
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tliree  vertical  shafts  of  the  millstones,  which   pass 
through   the  cast-iron  guide  tubes  m'^m^      These 
are  fixed  in  a  truly  vertical  position  by  the  collar- 
bar  m",  m',  fg,  1159.  In  this  figure  we  see  at  m  how 
the  strong  cross-bar  of  cast  iron  b  made  fast  to  the 
wooden  beams  which  support  all  the  upper  mechani- 
sm of  the  mill- work.     The  bearing  mf  is  disposed  in 
an  analogous  manner;    but  it  is  supported  against 
two  cast-iron  columns,  shown  at  ifh",  \njig,  1158. 
The  guide  tubes  mf  aro  bored  smooth  for  a  small 
distance  from  each  of  their  extremities,  And  their 
inteijacent  calibre  is  wider,  so  that  the  vertical  shafts 
touch  only  at  two  places.     It  is  obvious,  that  when- 
ever the  shaft  i/  is  set  a-going,  it  necessarily  turns 
the  wheels  m  and  u',  and  their  guide  tubes  m^  ;  but 
the  vertical  shaft  may  remain  either  at  rest,  or  revolve, 
according  to  the  position  of  the  lever  click  or  catch 
K,  at  the  top,  which  is  made  to  slide  upon  the  shaft, 
and  can  let  fall  a  finger  into  a  vertical  groove  cut 
in  the  surface  of  that  shaft.     The  damp-fork  of  the 
click  is  thus  made  to  catch  upon  the  horizontal  beveU 
whed  m',  or  to  release  it,  according  as  the  lever  x  is 
lowered  or  lifted  up.     Thus  each  millstoue  may  be 
^  thrown  out  of  or  into  geer  at  pleasure. 
These  stones  make  upon  an  average  11  or  12  turns  in 
a  minute,  corresponding  to  3  revolutions  of  the  water- 
wheel,  which  moves  through  a  space  of  3  fieet  4  inches  in 
the  second,  its  outer  circumference  being  66  feet     The 
weight  of  the  upper  stone,  with  its  iron  mountings,  is 
about  6  cwt.,  when  new.    The  charge  of  each  mill  in  dry 
material  is  3  cwt. ;   and  the  water  may  be  estimated  at 
from  one-half  to  the  whole  of  this  weight ;  whence  the  total 
load  may  be  reckoned  to  be  at  least  3  cwt. ;  the  stone,  by 
displaeement  of  the  magma,  loses  fully  400  pounds  of  its  wdght,  and  weighs  therefore  in 
reality  only  2  cwt     It  is  charged  in  successive  portions,  but  it  is  discharged  all  at  once. 
When  the  grinding  of  the  siliceous  or  felspar  matters  is  nearly  complete,  a  remarkable 
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phenomenon  oecun;  the  tubstance  precipitates  to  the  bottom,  end  aanimes  in  «  lev 
seconds  so  strong  a  degree  of  cohesion,  that  it  is  hardl  j  possible  to  restore  it  again  to  the 
pasty  or  magma  state;  hence  if  a  millstone  turns  too  slowly,  or  if  it  be  accidentally 
stopped  for  a  few  minutes,  the  upper  stone  gets  so  firmly  cemented  to  the  under  one, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  separate  them.  It  has  been  discovered,  but  without  knowing  why, 
that  a  little  vinegar  added  to  the  water  of  the  magma  almost  infidlibly  prevents  that 
sudden  stiffening  of  the  deposit  and  stoppage  of  the  stones.  If  the  mills  come  to  be 
set  fast  in  this  way,  the  shafts  or  geering  would  be  certainty  broken,  were  not  some 
safety  provision  to  be  made  in  the  machinery  against  such  accidents.  Mr.  HalPs  con- 
trivance to  obviate  the  above  danger  is  highly  ingenious.  The  clutch  i,  /',  Jiy,  1158^  is 
not  a  locking  crab,  fixed  in  the  common  way,  upon  the  shaft  l  ;  but  it  is  composed,  as 
IIQ2  I       1161  shown  in  yf^s.  1161,  62,  63,  64.,  of  a  hoop  m,  fixed 

upon  the  ^aft  by  means  of  a  key,  of  a  collar  ©,  and 
.  of  a  flat  ring  or  washer  jr,  with  four  projections,  which 
[  are  fitted  to  the  collar  o,  by  four  bolts  y.  Fig.WGi. 
represents  the  collar  c  seen  in  front ;  that  is,  by  the 
face  which  carries  the  clutch  teeth  ;  and  fig.  1 163  re- 
presents its  other  face,  which  receives  the  flat  ring  x, 
fig,\  I64.,in  four  notches  corresponding  to  the  four  pro- 
jections of  the  washer-ring.  Since  the  ring  v  is  fixed 
upon  the  shaft  l,  and  necessarily  turns  with  it,  it  has 
the  two  other  pieces  at  its  disposal,  namely  the  collar 
o,  and  the  washer  x,  because  they  are  always  connected 
with  it  by  the  four  bolts  y,  so  as  to  turn  with  the  ring  v,  when  the  resistance  they  encounter 
upon  the  shaft  \1  is  not  too  great,  and  to  remain  at  rest,  letting  the  ring  m  turn  by  itself^ 
when  that  resistance  increases  to  a  certain  pitch.  To  give  this  degree  of  friction,  we 
need  only  interpose  the  leather  washers  z,^',  ^^.1161. ;  and  now  as  the  collar  eoupHng^ 
boXf  Vf  slides  pretty  freely  upon  the  ring  v,  it  is  obvious  that  by  tightening  more  or  less 
the  screw  bolts  y,  these  washers  will  become  as  it  were  a  lateral  brake,  to  tighten  more 
or  less  the  bearing  of  the  ring  «,  to  which  they  are  applied :  by  regulating  this  pressure, 
every  thing  may  be  easily  adjusted.  When  the  resistance  becomes  too  great,  the  leather 
washers,  pressed  upon  one  side  by  the  collar  o,  of  the  washer  x,  and  rubbed  upon  the 
other  side  by  the  prominence  of  the  ring  v,  get  heated  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  are  apt 
to  become  carbonized,  and  require  replacement. 

This  safety  clutch  may  be  recommended  to  the  notice  of  mechanicians,  as  susceptible 
of  beneficial  application  in  a  variety  of  circumstances. 

GRSAT    roaCELAIir    MILL. 

The  large  felspar  and  kaolin  mill,  made  by  Mr.  Hall,  for  Sevres,  has  a  flat  bed  of 
homstone,  in  one  block,  laid  at  the  bottom  of  a  great  tub,  hooped  strongly  with  iron. 
In  moat  of  the  English  potteries,  however,  that  bed  consists  of  several  flat  pieces  of 
chert  or  homstone,  laid  level  with  each  other.  There  is,  as  usual,  a  spigot  and  fiiucet 
at  the  side,  for  drawing  off  the  liquid  paste.  The  whole  system  of  Uie  mechanism 
is  very  substantial,  and  is  supported  by  wooden  beams. 

The  following  is  the  manner  of  turning  the  upper  blocks.     In  ^.1157.  the  main 
horisontal  shaft  r  bears  at  one  of  its  extremities  a  toothed  wheel,  usually  mounted  upon 
1165  the   periphery   of   the  great 

water-wheel  (fig,  1165.  ^ows 
this  toothed  wheel  by  a  dotted 
line)  at  its  other  end  ;  r  car- 
ries the  fixed  portion  j>  of  a 
coupling-box,  similar  to  the 
one  just  described  as  belonging 
to  the  little  mill.  On  the  pro- 
longation of  r,  there  is  a  second 
shaft  f',  which  bears  the  mov- 
able portion  of  that  box,  and 
an  upright  bevel  wheel  t^. 
LasUy,  in  figs,  1157.  &  1165. 
there  is  shown  the  vertical 
shaft  Q,  which  carries  at  its 
upper  end  a  large  horizontal 
cast-iron  wheel  Q't  not  seen  in 
this  view,  beeause  it  is  sunk  within  the  upper  surface  of  the  turning  homstone,  like 
the  clamp  d,/,  in  fig,  1159.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  shaft  Q,  there  is  the  bevel  wheel 
q",  which  receives  motion  from  the  wheel  f^,fig*  1157» 

The  shaft  r  always  revolves  with  the  water-wheel ;  but  transmits  its  motion  to  the 
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diaft  r'  only  when  the  latter  is  thrown  into  geer  with  the  ooupling*box  p',  by  meant  of 
its  forked  lever.  Then  the  bevel  wheel  p'  turns  round  with  the  shaft  p',  and  eommunicatea 
Its  rotation  to  the  bevel  wheel  q",  which  transmits  it  to  the  shaft  q,  and  to  the  large  cast- 
iron  wheel,  which  is  sunk  into  the  upper  surfiuse  of  the  revolving  homstone. 

The  shaft  a  is  supported  and  centreid  by  a  simple  and  solid  ad(justnient;  at  its  lower 
part,  it  rests  in  a  stqp  a,  which  is  supported  upon  a  cast-iron  arch  q\  seen  in  profile  in 
^.1157.;  its  ban  is  solidly  fixed  by  fiiur  strong  bolts.  Four  set  screws  above  a,  ^.1157., 
serve  to  set  the  shaft  q  truly  perpendicular:  thus  supported,  and  held  securely  at  its  lower 
end,  in  the  step  at  k.  Jigs,  llS7.uad  1165^  it  is  embraced  near  the  upper  end  by  a  bnus 
bush  or  collar,  composed  of  two  pieces,  which  may  be  drawn  closer  together  by  means 
of  a  screw.  This  collar  is  set  into  the  summit  of  a  great  truncat^  cone  of  east- 
iron,  whieh  rises  within  the  tub  through  two^thirds  of  the  thickness  of  the  homstone 
bed ;  having  its  base  firmly  fixed  by  bolts  to  the  bottom  of  the  tub,  and  having  a  brass 
collet  to  secure  its  top.  The  iron  cone  is  eased  in  wood.  When  all  these  pieces  are 
well  adjusted  and  properly  screwed  up,  the  shaft  q  revolves  without  the  least  vacillation, 
and  carries  round  with  it  the  large  iron  wheel  q',  cast  in  one  piece,  and  which  consists  of  an 
outer  rim,  three  arms  or  radii,  and  a  strong  central  nave,  made  hst  by  a  key  to  the  top  of 
the  shsft  Q,  and  resting  upon  a  shoulder  nicdy  turned  to  receive  it.  Upon  each  of  the  three 
arms,  there  are  a4justed,  with  bolts,  three  upright  substantial  bars  of  oak,  which  descend 
vertically  through  the  body  of  the  revolving  mUl  to  within  a  small  distance  of  the  bed- 
.Btone ;  and  upon  each  of  the  three  arcs  of  that  wheel-ring,  comprised  between  its  three 
strong  arms,  there  are  a4justed,  in  like  manner,  five  umilar  uprights,  which  fit  into  hol- 
lows out  in  the  periphery  of  the  moving  stone.  Tliey  ought  to  be  cut  to  a  level  at  their 
lower  part,  to  suit  the  dope  of  the  bottom  of  the  tub  o,  Jlfft,  11 57.  and  11 65.,  so  as  to 
glide  past  it  pretty  dasely,  without  touching. 

The  speed  of  this  large  mill  is  eight  revolutions  in  the  minute.  The  turning  hom- 
stone describes  a  mean  circumference  of  141^  inches  (its  diameter  being  45  inches),  and 
of  course  moves  through  about  100  feet  per  second.  The  tub  o^  is  52  inches  wide  at 
bottom,  56  at  the  surfiMoe  of  the  sleeper  block  (which  is  16  inches  thick),  and  64  at  top, 
inside  measure.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  millstone  throws  the  pasty  mixture  out  of 
the  vessel,  though  its  top  is  6  inches  under  the  lip  of  the  tub  o ;  an  inconvenience  whieh 
can  be  obviated  only  by  making  the  pap  a  little  thicker ;  that,  is  by  allowing  only  from 
S5  to  SO  per  cent  of  water ;  then  its  density  becomes  nearly  equal  to  2*00,  while  that  of 
the  millstones  themselves  u  only  2*7 ;  whence,  supposing  them  to  weigh  only  2  cwt, 
there  would  remain  an  effective  weight  of  less  than  ^  cwt.  §ot  pressing  up<m  the  bottom 
and  grinding  the  granular  particles.  This  weight  appears  to  be  'somewhat  too  small  to 
do  much  work  in  a  short  time ;  and  therefore  it  would  be  better  to  increase  the  quantity 
of  water,  and  put  covers  of  some  convenient  form  over  the  tubs.  It  is  estimated  that 
this  mill  will  grind  nearly  5  cwt.  of  hard  kaolin  or  fialspar  gravel,  in  24  bourse  into  a 
proper  pap. 

To  the  preceding  methodical  account  of  the  porcelain  manufiwture,  I  shall  now  sub- 
Join  some  practical  details  relative  to  certain  styles  of  work,  with  comparisons  between 
the  methods  pursued  in  this  country  and  upon  the  Continent,  but  chiefly  by  our  jealous 
rivals  the  French. 

The  blue  printed  ware  of  England  has  been  hitherto  a  hopeless  object  of  emulation  in 
France.  M.  Alexandre  Broagniart,  membra  de  Tlnstitut,  and  director  of  the  Afonv- 
faeiure  Royed  tU  Sivretf  characterizes  the  French  imitations  of  the  Fapenee  Jln»,  ou 
AnglaUe,  in  the  following  terms :  **  Les  dtfauts  de  cette  poterie,  qui  tiennent  k  sa 
nature,  sont  de  ne  pouvoir  aller  sur  le  feu  pour  les  usages  domestiques,  et  d'avoir  un 
verais  tendre,  qui  se  laisse  ais^ent  entamer  par  les  instruments  d'acier  et  de  fer. 
Mais  lorsque  cette  poterie  est  mal  fiibriqu^  ou  (ahns\Mi%  avec  una  Economic  mal 
entendue^  ses  d^uts  deviennent  bien  plus  graves;  son  vemis  Jaunitre  et  tendre  tres- 
saille  souvent ;  il  se  laisse  entamer  ou  user  avec  la  plus  grande  facility  par  les  instra- 
ments  de  fer,  ou  par  Tusage  ordinaire.  Les  fissures  que  ce  tiessaillement  ou  ees 
rayures  ouvrent  dans  le  vemis  permettent  aux  matidres  grasses  de  p^n^trer  dans  le  biscuit, 
que  dans  les  poteries  affect^  de  ce  d^feut,  a  presque  toujours  une  texture  l&che ;  les 
pieces  se  saliasent,  s*empuantissent,  et  se  brisent  mdme  avec  la  plus  grande  fiusilit^.**  * 

What  a  glaze,  to  be  scratched  or  grooved  with  soft  iron ;  to  fiy  off  in  scales,  to  as  to 
let  grease  soak  into  the  biscuit  or  body  of  the  ware;  to  become  foul,  stink,  and  break  with 
the  utmost  ease  1  The  refuse  crockery  of  the  coarsest  pottery  works  in  the  United 
Kingdom  would  hardly  deserve  such  censure. 

In  the  minutes  of  evidence  of  the  Enquite  MiniitirieBe,  publuhed  in  1 835,  MM.  de  Saint 
Cricq  and  Lebeuf,  large  manufacturers  of  pottery. ware  at  Creil  and  Montereau,  give  a  very 
gratifying  account  of  the  English  stoneware  manufecture.  They  declare  that  the  Engliali 
possess  magnificent  mines  of  potter's  clay,  many  leagues  in  extent ;  while  those  of  tba 

*  Diet.  Technologlqae,  torn.  xvU.,  artids  Poteriet,  p.  2U. 
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French  are  mere  patches  or  poU,  Bendes,  England,  they  8ay»  having  upwaitls  of  200 
potteries,  can  constantly  employ  a  great  many  public  flint-mills,  and  thereby  obtain  that 
indispensable  material  of  the  best  quality,  and  at  the  lowest  rate.  **  The  mill  erected  by 
M.  Brongniart,  at  Sdvres,  does  its  work  at  twice  the  price  of  the  English  mills.  The 
fuel  costs  in  England  one-fourth  of  what  it  does  in  France.  The  expense  of  a  kiln- 
round,  in  the  latter  country,  is  200  francs ;  while  in  the  former  it  is  not  more  than  60.*' 
After  a  two-months  tour  among  the  English  potteries,  these  gentlemen  made  the  fol- 
lowing additional  observations  to  their  first  official  statement :  — 

**  The  clay,  which  goes  by  water  carrLige  from  the  counties  of  Devon  and  Dorset,  into 
Staffordshire,  to  supply  more  than  200  potteries,  clustered  together,  is  delivered  to  them 
'  at  a  cost  of  4  francs  (3s.  2d)  the  100  kilogrammes  (2  cwt.) ;  at  Cnil,  it  costs  4/  50c., 
and  at  Mintereau,  only  2/  40e.  There  appears,  therefore^  to  be  no  esspntial  difierence 
in  the  price  of  the  clay ;  but  the  quality  of  the  English  is  much  superior,  being  incontest- 
ably  whiter,  purer,  more  homogeneous,  and  not  turning  zed  at  a  high  heat,  like  the 
French."  The  grinding  of  the  flints  costs  the  English  potter  4kf.  per  100  kilos.,  and  the 
French  6d, ;  but  as  that  of  the  latter  is  in  general  ground  dry,  it  is  a  coarser  article.  The 
kaolin,  or  china  clay,  is  imported  from  Cornwall  for  the  use  of  many  French  potteries ; 
but  the  transport  of  merchandise  is  so  ill  managed  in  France,  that  while  2  cwts»  cost  in 
Staffordshire  only  af.  75c.  (about  7«.  Id),  they  cost  12/.  at  Creil,  and  13/.  50c.  at 
Montereau.  The  white  lead  and  massicot,  so  much  employed  for  glases,  are  62  per  cent 
dearer  to  the  French  potters  than  the  English.  As  no  French  mill  has  succeeded  in 
making  unsized  paper  fit  for  printing  upon  stoneware,  our  potters  are  under  the 
necessity  of  fetching  it  from  England ;  and,  under  fovour  of  our  own  custom-house,  are 
allowed  to  import  it  at  a  duty  of  165/  per  100  kilogrammes,  or  about  8d.  per  pound 
English.  No  large  stock  of  materials  need  be  kept  by  the  English,  because  every 
article  may  be  had  when  wanted  from  its  appropriate  wholesale  dealers ;  but  the  case  is 
quite  different  with  the  French,  whose  stocks,  even  in  small  works,  can  never  safely  be 
less  in  value  than  150,000/1  or  200,000/*. ;  constituting  a  loss  to  them,  in  interest  upon 
their  capital,  of  from  7,500/*.  to  10,000/*.  per  annum,  llie  capital  sunk  in  buildings  is 
fiir  less  in  England  than  in  France,  in  consequence  of  the  different  styles  of  erecting  stone- 
ware fectories  in  the  two  countries.  M.  de  Saint  Cricq  informs  us,  that  Mr.  Clewes,  of 
Shelton,  rents  his  works  for  10^000/*.  (3802.)  per  annimi ;  while  the  similar  ones  of  Creil 
and  Montereau,  in  France,  have  cost  each  a  capital  outlay  of  from  500,000/*.  to  600,000/*., 
and  in  which  the  products  are  not  more  than  one  half  of  Mr.  Clewes*.  **This  forms  a 
balance  against  us,*'  says  M.  St.  C.,«of  about  20,000/  per  annum;  or  nearly  8002. 
sterling.  Finally,  we  have  the  most  formidable  rival  to  our  potteries  in  the  extreme 
dexterity  of  the  English  artisans.  An  enormous  fiibrication  permits  the  manufiictureis 
to  employ  the  same  workmen  during  the  whole  year  upon  the  same  piece ;  thus  I  have 
seen  at  Shelton  a  flimisher,  for  sixpence,  turn  off  100  pieces,  which  cost  at  CreU  and 
Montereau  30  sou0  (Is.  2^) ;  yet  the  English  workman  earns  18/  75e.  a  week,  while 
the  French  never  earns  more  than  15/  I  have  likewise  seen  an  English  moulder 
expert  enough  to  make  25  waterpota  a  day,  which,  at  the  rate  of  2d.  a  piece,  bring  him 
4s.  2d.  of  daily  wages ;  while  the  French  moulder,  at  daily  wages  also  of  4s.  2d,  turns 
out  of  his  hands  only  7,  or  at  most  8  pots.  In  regard  to  hollow  wares,  the  English  may 
h6  fiurly  allowed  to  have  an  advantage  over  us,  in  the  cost  of  labour,  of  100  per  cent. ; 
which  diey  derive  from  the  circumstance,  that  there  are  in  Staffordsldre  60,000  opera- 
tives, men,  women,  and  children,  entirely  dedicated  to  the  stonewace  manufiKture ; 
concentrating  all  their  energies  within  a  space  of  10  square  leagues.  Hence  a  most 
auspicious  choice  of  good  practical  potters,  which  cannot  be  found  in  France." 

M.  Saint  Amans,  a  French  gentleman,  who  spei^t  some  years  in  Staffordshire,  and  has 
lately  erected  a  Urge  pottery  in  France,  says  the  English  surpass  all  other  nations  in 
manufiieturing  a  peculiar  stoneware,  remarkable  for  its  lightness,  strength,  and  elegance ; 
as  also  in  printing  blue  figures  upon  it  of  every  tint,  equal  to  that  of  the  Chinese,  by 
processes  of  singular  fiicility  and  promptitude.  After  the  biscuit  is  taken  out  of  the 
kiln,  the  fresh  impresaon  of  the  engraving  is  transferred  to  it  from  thin  unsized  paper, 
previously  immersed  in  strong  soap  water;  the  ink  for  tliis  purpose  being  a  compound 
of  arseniate  of  cobalt  with  a  flux,  ground  up  with  properly  boiled  linseed  oil.  The 
copper-plates  are  formed  by  the  graving  tool  with  deeper  or  diallower  lines  according  to 
the  variable  depth  of  shades  in  the  design.  The  cobalt  pigment,  on  melting,  spreads  so 
as  to  give  tlie  soft  effect  of  water-colour  drawing.  The  paper  being  still  moist,  is 
readily  applied  to  the  slightly  rough  and  adhesive  surfiice  of  the  biscuit,  and  may  be 
rubbed  on  more  closely  by  a  dossil  of  flannel.  The  piece  is  then  dipped  in  a  tub  of 
water,  whereby  the  paper  gets  soft,  and  may  be  easily  removed,  leaving  upon  the  pottery 
the  pigment  of  the  engraved  impression.  After  being  gently  dried,  the  piece  is  dipped 
into  the  glaze  mixture  and  put  into  the  enamel  oTen. 
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Compogition  of  the  Earthy  Mixtures* 

The  basis  of  the  £nglish  stoneware  is,  as  formerly  stated,  a  bluish  clay,  brought  from 
Dorsetshire  and  Devonshire,  which  lies  at  the  depth  of  from  25  to  SO  feet  beneath  the 
surface.  It  is  composed  of  about  24  parts  of  alumina,  and  76  of  silica,  with  some  other 
ingredients  in  very  small  proportions.  This  clay  is  very  refractory  in  high  heats,  a 
property  which,  joined  to  its  whiteness  when  burned,  renders  it  peculiarly  valuable  for 
pottery.  It  is  also  the  basis  of  all  the  yellow  biscuit  ware  called  cnam  colour,  and  in 
general  of  what  is  called  the  printing  body ;  as  also  for  the  semi-vitrified  porcelain  of 
Wedgewood's  invention,  and  of  the  tender  porcelain. 

Tlie  constituents  of  the  stoneware  are,  that  clay,  the  powder  of  calcined  flints,  and  of 
the  decomposed  felspar  called  Cornish  stone.  The  proportions  are  varied  by  the 
different  manufacturers.  The  following  are  those  generally  adopted  in  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal esUblishments  of  Staffordshire  :  — 

For  cream  colour,  Silex  or  ground  flints        -  -  -  -       20  parts 

Clay         -  -  -  -  -  -     100 

Cornish  stone        -  -  -  -  -         2 

Compontion  of  the  Paste  for  reeeiviny  the  Printing  Body  under  the  Glaze. 
For  this  purpose  the  proportions  of  the  flint  and  the  felspar  must  be  increased.  The 
substances  are  mixed  separately  with  water  into  the  consistence  of  a  thick  cream,  which 
weighs  per  pint,  for  the  flints  32  ounces,  and  for  the  Cornish  stone  28.  The  china  clay 
of  Cornwall  is  added  to  the  same  mixture  of  flint  and  felspar,  when  a  finer  pottery  or 
porcelain  is  required.  That  clay-cream  weighs  24  ounces  per  pint  These  24  ounces 
in  weight  are  reduced  to  one-third  of  their  bulk  by  evaporation.  The  pint  of  dry 
Cornish  clay  weighs  17  ounces,  and  in  its  first  pasty  state  24,  as  just  stated.  The  dry 
flint  powder  weighs  14^  ounces  per  pint;  which  when  made  into  a  cream  weighs  32 
ounces.     To  40  measures  of  Devonshire  clay-cream  there  are  added, 

13  measures  of  flint  liquor. 
12         —         Coniish  clay  ditto. 
1         —         Cornish  stone  ditto. 

The  whole  are  well  mixed  by  proper  agitation,  half  dried  in  the  troughs  of  the  slip-kiln, 
and  then  subjected  to  the  machine  for  cutting  up  the  clay  into  junks.  The  above  paste, 
when  baked,  is  very  white,  hard,  sonorous,  and  susceptible  of  receiving  all  sorts  of 
impressions  from  the  paper  engravings.  When  the  sUica  is  mixed  with  the  alumina  in 
the  above  proportions,  it  forms  a  compact  ware,  and  the  impression  remains  fixed 
between  the  biscuit  and  the  glaze,  without  communicating  to  either  any  portion  of  the 
tint  of  the  metallic  colour  employed  in  the  engraver's  press.  The  felspar  gives  strength 
to  the  biscuit,  and  renders  it  sonorous  after  being  baked ;  while  the  china  clay  has  the 
double  advantage  of  imparting  an  agreeable  whiteness  and  great  closeness  of  grain. 

Dead  silver  on  porcelain  is  much  more  easily  affected  by  fuliginous  vapours  than 
burnished.  It  may,  however,  by  the  following  process  be  completely  protected.  The 
silver  must  be  dissolved  in  very  dilute  acid,  and  slowly  precipitated ;  and  the  metallic 
precipitate  well  washed,  llie  silver  is  then  laid  (in  wavy  lines?)  upon  the  porcelain 
before  being  coloured  (or  if  coloured,  the  colour  must  not  be  any  preparation  of  gold) 
in  a  pasty  state  and  left  for  24  hours,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  the  gold  is  to  be 
laid  on  and  the  article  placed  in  a  moderate  heat.  The  layer  of  gold  must  be  very  thin, 
and  laid  on  with  a  brush  over  the  silver  before  firing  it ;  when  by  the  aid  of  a  flux  and 
a  cherry  red  heat  the  two  metals  are  fixed  on  the  porcelain. — Newton*s  Journal,  xxxL  128. 

POTTER'S  OVEN.  A  patent  was  obtained  in  August,  1842,  by  Mr.  W.  Ridg- 
way,  for  the  following  construction  of  oven,  in  which  the  flames  from  Uie  fire-places  are 
conveyed  by  parallel  flues,  both  horizontal  and  vertical,  so  as  to  reverberate  the  whole 
of  the  flame  and  heat  upon  the  goods  after  its  ascension  from  the  flues.  His  oven  is 
built  square  instead  of  round,  a  fire-proof  partition  wall  being  built  across  the  middle 
of  it,  dividing  it  into  two  chambers,  which  are  covered  in  by  two  parallel  arches.  The 
fire-places  are  built  in  the  two  sides  of  the  oven  opposite  to  the  partition  wall :  from 
which  fire-places  narrow  flues  rise  in  the  inner  face  of  the  wall,  and  distribute  the 
flame  in  a  sheet  equally  over  the  whole  of  its  surface.  The  other  portion  of  the  beat 
is  conveyed  by  many  parallel  or  diverging  horizontal  flues,  under  and  across  the  floor 
or  hearth  of  the  oven,  to  the  middle  or  partition  wall ;  over  the  surface  of  which  the 
flame  which  ascends  from  the  numerous  flues  in  immediate  contact  with  the  wall  is 
equally  distributed.  This  sheet  of  ascending  flame  strikes  the  shoulder  of  the  arch, 
and  is  reverberated  from  the  seggars  beneath,  till  it  meets  the  flame  reverberated  from 
the  opposite  side  of  the  arch,  and  both  escape  at  the  top  of  the  oven.  The  same  con- 
struction is  also  applied  to  the  opposite  chamber.  Jnjigs,  1166,67,  a,  represents  the 
square  walls  or  body  of  the  oven  ;  b,  the  partition  wall ;  c,  the  fire-places  or  furnaces 
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with  their  iron  boilers ;  d,  the  mouths  of  the  furnaces  for  introducing  the  fuel ;  f,  the 
ash-pits;  g,  the  horizontal  flues  under  the  hearth  of  the  oven;  A,  the  Tertical  flues; 
t,  the  rents  in  the  too  of  the  arches ;  and  A,  tlie  entrances  to  the  chambers  of  the 
ovens. 

PRECIPITATE,  is  any  matter  separated  in  minute  particles  from  the  bosom  of  a 
fluid,  which  subsides  to  the  bottom  of  the  Tessel  in  a  pulverulent  form. 

PRECIPITATION,  is  the  actual  subsidence  of  a  precipiute. 

PRESS,  HYDRAULIC.  Though  the  explanation  of  the  principles  of  this  power- 
ful machine  belongs  to  a  work  upon  mechanical  engineering,  rather  than  to  one  upon 
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manu&ctures,  yet  as  it  is  often  referred  to  in  this  volume,  a  brief  description  of  it  can- 
not be  unacceptable  to  many  of  my  readers. 

TIic  framing  consists  of  two  stout  cast-iron  plates  a,  6,  which  are  strengthened  by  pro- 
jecting ribs,  not  seen  in  the  section,  ^5^.  1168.  The  top  or  crown  plate  6,  and  tlie  base- 
plate a^a,  are  bound  most  firmly  together  by  4  cylinders  of  the  best  wrought  iron,  c,  c, 
which  pass  up  through  holes  near  the  ends  of  the  said  plates,  and  are  fast  wedged  in 
them.  The  flat  pieces  e,  e,  are  screwed  to  the  ends  of  the  crown  and  base  plates,  so  as 
to  bind  the  columns  laterally.  /,  is  the  hollow  cylinder  of  the  press,  which,  as  well  as 
the  ram  ^,  is  made  of  cast-iron.  The  upper  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  cylinder  is  cast 
narrow,  but  is  truly  and  smoothly  rounded  at  the  boring-mill,  so  as  to  fit  pretty  closely 
round  a  well-turned  ram  or  piston ;  the  under  part  of  it  is  left  somewhat  wider 
in  the  casting.  A  stout  cup  of  leather,  perforated  in  the  middle,  is  put  upon  the  ram, 
and  serves  as  a  valve  to  render  the  neck  of  the  cylinder  perfectly  water-tight  by  filling 
up  the  space  between  it  and  the  ram ;  and  since  the  mouth  of  the  cup  is  turned  down- 
wards, the  greater  the  pressure  of  water  upwards,  the  more  forcibly  are  the  edges  of  the 
leather  valve  pressed  against  the  insides  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  tighter  does  the  joint 
become.     Tlib  was  Bramah's  beautiful  invention. 

Upon  the  top  of  the  ram,  the  press-plate,  or  table,  strengthened  with  projecting  ridges, 
rests,  which  is  commonly  called  the  follower,  because  it  follows  the  ram  closely  in  its 
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1170  1171  dencent.     This  plate  bos  a  half-roond  hole  at  each 

of  its  four  corners,  ooTrespooding  to  the  shape  of 
the  four  iron  columns  along  which  it  glides  in  its 
up>ftnd-down  motions  of  compression  and  relax- 
ation. 

kt  k^  jigt.  1 168.  and  1 169.,  is  the  framing  of  a 
force  pump  with  a  narrow  barrel ;  t  is  the  well  for 
I  containing  water  to  supply  the  pump.  To  spare 
room  in  the  engraving,  the  pump  is  set  close  to  the 
press,  but  it  may  be  removed  to  any  convenient 
distance  by  lengthening  the  water-pipe  u,  which 
connects  the  discharge  of  the  force  pump  with  the 
inside  of  the  cylinder  of  the  press.  Fig*  1170.  is 
a  section  of  the  pump  and  its  valves.  The  pump 
m,  b  of  bronze ;  the  suction  pipe  n  has  a  conical 
valve  with  a  long  tail ;  the  solid  piston  or  plunger 

p,  is  smaller  than  the  barrel  in  which  it  plays,  and 

passes  at  its  to^)  through  a  stuffing-box  9;  r  is  the  pressure-valve,  s  is  the  siiety- 
valve,  which,  in  fig.  1169.*  is  seen  to  be  loaded  with  a  weighted  lever ;  <  is  the  dis- 
charge-valve, for  letting  the  water  escape  from  the  cylinder  beneath  the  ram,  back 
into  the  well.  See  the  winding  passages  in  ^^.  1171.  u  is  the  tube  which  conveys 
the  water  from  the  pump  into  the  press-cylinder.  In  /^.  11 69.  two  centres  of  motion 
for  the  pump-lever  are  shown.  By  shifting  the  bolt  Into  the  centre  nearest  the  pump- 
rod,  the  mechanical  advantage  of  the  workman  may  be  doubled.  Two  pumps  are 
generally  mounted  in  one  frame  for  one  hydraulic  press :  the  larger  to  give  a  rapid 
motion  to  the  ram  at  the  beginning,  when  the  resistance  is  small ;  the  smaller  to  give 
a  slower  but  more  powerful  impulsion,  when  the  resistance  is  much  increased.  A  pres- 
sure of  500  tons  may  be  obtained  firom  a  well-made  hydraulic  press  with  a  ten-inch 
ram,  and  a  two  and  a  one  inch  set  of  pumps.     See  Stxarikx  Paxss. 

PRINCE'S  METAL,  or  Plrince  Rupert's  metal,  is  a  modi6cation  of  brass. 
PRINTED  FABRICS,  vAeMer  dged,fdtedor  woven.  ^ EskibUion,  Section  3,  Oaei 
18.  The  colour  printer  and  dyer  form  the  subjects  represented  by  this  class.  The  arts 
practised  by  them  have  made  most  important  progress  during  late  years.  At  first,  tought 
only  by  a  long  and  varied  esperience,  the  importer  of  colour  was  restricted  to  the  use 
of  a  few  comparatively  simple  substances  for  the  extraction  of  colour,  and  its  application 
to  various  fabrics.  But  since  chemistry  has  been  allowed  to  occiipy  a  part  of  the  atten- 
tion of  the  manufacturer,  a  very  different  result  has  arisen.  The  indications  of  expe- 
rience are  confirmed  by  the  teachings  of  philosophy,  and  in  a  large  number  of  instances 
a  vast  economy  of  material,  time,  and  labour  has  been  effected.  In  addition,  chemistry 
has  brought  to  light  new  compounds  and  new  means  of  obteining  dyes  and  colours  of 
great  brilliance  from  a  few  simple  combinations.  It  is  consequently  now  almost  uni- 
versal to  find  that  atUched  to  the  extensive  works  of  the  dyer  and  oolour-printer,  is  a 
large  laboratory  fitted  up  for  chemical  investigations,  and  the  processes  developed  in 
which  are  often  the  source  of  a  very  great  commercial  prosperity. 

The  print  works  of  Lancashire,  and  particularly  of  Manchester  and  its  vicinity,  form 
the  most  extensive  sources  of  printed  and  dyed  articles.  Glasgow,  Carlisle,  Crayford, 
Paisley,  and  other  places,  also  contain  important  works  of  a  somewhat  similar  descrip- 
tion. The  origin  of  cotton  printing  appears  to  have  token  place  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
metropolis  in  1675. 

During  the  last  half  century,  a  surprising  development  of  printing  in  colour  and 
dyeing  has  taken  place.  It  is  estimated  that,  at  its  eommencement,  the  annual  quantity 
of  cotton  printed  was  82,869,729  yards.  But  in  1880,  thu  quantity  had  attained  the 
enormous  increase  of  347,450,299  yards ;  and  it  has  since  still  ftirther  increased.  The 
print  works  of  Lancashire,  and  other  places,  form  a  surprising  spectacle  of  the  operation 
of  chemical  and  mechanical  forces  on  the  great  scale.  That  which  was  fonnerly  the 
labour  of  weeks  is  now  performed  in  a  day.  A  piece  of  cloth  is  printed  at  the  rate  of 
hundreds  of  yards  in  a  day.  On  one  side  of  a  machine-room  it  ascends  moist,  with 
colour  firom  the  engraved  copper  cylinder ;  on  the  other  hand  it  descends  dried,  ready 
for  the  final  processes.  The  printing  machines  are  marvels  of  ingenuity ;  the  pattern  Is 
applied  by  the  engraved  sur&ce  of  one  or  more  copper  cylinders,  which  have  received  the 
pattern  from  a  small  steel  cylinder,  or  **  mill "  capable  of  impressing  several  with  the 
same  design,  and  thus  saving  the  cost  of  repeated  engraving.  At  first  only  one  colour 
oould  be  applied ;  now  firom  six,  or  even  eight  and  ten  colours,  are  applied  in  constant 
succession.  These  machines  perform  their  work  with  great  accuracy  and  speed,  and 
produce  all  the  commoner  patterns  seen  in  daily  use;  but  hand  labour  is  still  employed, 
even  in  these  works,  for  fine  or  complicated  work,  and  more  particularly  for  printing 
mousseline-de-laine  di  esses,  &c.  The  goods  thus  printed  are  exported  in  immense  quan- 
tities to  all  parts  of  the  world,  a  large  portion  being  also  retained  for  home  use.     For 
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foreign  count n^i  a  certflm  peculiarity  of  chromatio  arrangement  is  necessary,  in  order 
tu  teiulf^r  the  ortkle^  adapliHi  to  ilie  taste  of  purchasers. 

Tbc  art  uf  the  dy^T  in  lowna  is  a  manufacture  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  carried  on  gene- 
rally in  imnll  cstablblinieiits  devfrtiMl  to  that  purpose.  But  extensive  dye-works  exist, 
which  arc?  tfniploycil  m  impart  in  g  various  colours  to  cloth,  &c.,  on  the  great  scale.  To 
tb^  pm^peTous  pursuit  of  either  of  these  arts,  it  is  beginning  to  be  more  and  more 
wiilely  felt  that  ah  cnlighlened  and  philosophicid  mind  is  of  the  first  consequence. 

Formerly  the  application  of  colii^red  designs  to  fabrics  <>f  various  kinds  was  entirely 
cITected  by  what  j^  calliHl  blutk- printing,  and  which  inf  fact  closely  resembles  type 
printing.  A  block  of  woo4  ur  mt  tal,  or  a  combination  of  both,  being  engraved  with  the 
pattertij  rwcived  the  colQur  by  tlio  ordinary  means  and  this  was  then  transferred  by 
hand  to  the  fabric.  For  eicty  different  colour  a  different  block  was  required,  and  in 
complicated  p^itterns,  with  mflny  L-olours,  the  process  was  excessively  tedious.  It  is, 
howtsvcr,  still  largi-ly  em  played,  wliere  great  care  in  the  application  of  the  colour  and 
sharpness  of  definition  in  the  pattern  is  required,  but  block-printing  can  only  be  remu- 
nerativ-c  in  the  better  dewrtptions  of  goods,  as  the  infinitely  more  rapid  and  economical 
proce^is  of  the  cyUndpT  prititing  has  almost  superseded  it  for  the  production  of  those  of 
commoner  kind^ 

7  U  Hammrr^feift  X  /f .,  Prhteipai  of  the  School  of  Design,  Manchester,  Designer, 
Picture  in  oil  cuiour%  sliuviiu;^  (Vie  principles  upon  which  floral  forms  are  adapted  to 
dtsigns  n^r  textile  fabric^ ;  eKliibittng  a  central  picture  of  a  composition  of  flowers, 
inittated  from  nature^  sjurruiintled  by  200  geometrical  spaces,  each  containing  a  separate 
design,  and  showing  the  mode  of  npplying  these  flowers  to  manufactures. 

For  textile  fabrics,  natural  Aufver^  have  been  represented  under  conventional  forms ; 
BO  that,  without  depart  I  Pf;  from  the  original  type,  the  character  of  design  may  not  be 
pictorial,  llie  patterns  uf  eastern  chintzes  are  but  fluitastic  imitations  of  flowers;  and 
the  pure  taste  of  ancient  Greece  discarded  from  female  dress  all  ornament  but  that  of 
a  flat  character  :  where  borders  nf  ihe  vine  or  ivy-lea^  or  of  the  honeysuckle,  have  been 
adopt h]^  they  arc  flat,  'Hie  oriental  cashmere  style,  the  stuffs  and  carpets  of  Persia  and 
Turkey*  the  tartan  of  the  Scot,  the  arabesques  of  ancient  Rome,  and  Moorish  decora- 
tion, while  admitting  of  every  variety  of  beauty  in  design  or  colour,  are  examples  of  a 
flat  AS  opposed  to  a  relieved  pictorial  style  of  ornament. 

PRI  NT  I NG,  Galvanc^grapliy,  in  the  short  interval  which  has  elapsed  since  its  first 
appcarnnce^  h.is  be«n  divided  into  two  methods.  The  first  consists  in  the  composition 
b^ing  eKecutL-d  by  the  artist  himself  with  colour  (roasted  terra  di  Sienna,  or  black-lead 
and  United  oil)  and  the  ordinary  brush,  in  the  same  manner  as  an  Indian-ink  drawing 
upon  a  silvered -cop  per  plate,  which  is  then  placed  in  the  galvanoplastic  apparatus,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  copy  of  (he  raim^d  drawing.  The  copy,  or  sunk  plate,  thus  obtained, 
19  touched  up  witli  the  usual  enpper-plate  engraving  tools,  and  the  light  and  shade  im- 
"provedt  and  then  serves  for  prwUng  from :  it  can  of  course,  by  means  of  the  galvanic 
apparatus,  be  multiplied  to  any  desired  extent.  This  method  certainly  possesses  the 
advatitxige  of  allowing  rapidity  in  execution  and  great  freedom  of  treatment  In  the 
second  method  ofgalvanography,  the  outlines  of  the  given  drawing  are  etched  in  the 
usual  manner,  the  various  tones  of  the  picture  laid  on  with  the  roulette,  and  a  galvano- 
plaivtic  copy  of  thk  sunk  plate  h  then  produced.  On  this  second  (raised)  plate,  the 
artist  co[nplete<}  bis  picture  by  means  of  chalk  and  Indian  ink,  and  puts  in  the  lights  and 
shades,  &c.  From  this  tk  itecond  galvanoplastic  copy  is  produced.  This  second  copy,  or 
sunk  plate,  the  third  plate  in  the  order  of  procedure,  serves,  after  being  touched  up,  for 
printing  from  in  the  copper -pi  ale  press. 

PRINTING  INK,  {Ef^cr^  irimprimerie,  Fr.;  Buehdruckerfarhe,  Germ.)  Afler 
reviewing  tlie  dilTerent  pre^riptior^s  given  by  Moxon,  Breton,  Papillon,  Lewis,  those  in 
Nicholson's  and  the  Messrs.  Aikina'  Dictionaries,  in  Rees*  Cyclopsdia,  and  in  the  French 
r^inter'5  I^Ianual,  Mr,  Savage  *  says,  that  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  is  the  only 
vork,  to  his  knowledge,  whieh  has  given  a  recipe  by  which  a  printing  ink  might  be 
made,  that  couZd  be  used,  though  it  would  be  of  inferior  quality,  as  acknowledged  by 
the  editor ;  for  it  specified  neither  the  qualities  of  the  materials,  nor  their  due  pro- 
pot  tiona.  The  fine  black  ink  made  by  Mr.  Savage  has,  he  informs  us,  been  pro- 
nounced hy  Bome  of  our  first  printers  to  be  unrivalled:  and  has  procured  for  him 
the  large  medaj  firom  the  Society  fbr  the  Encouragement  of  Arts. 

1.  Limttd  oil  —  Mr.  B,  say^  that  the  linseed  oil,  however  long  boiled,  unless  set 
fire  to,  cannot  be  brought  into  n  proper  state  for  forming  printing  ink;  and  that  the 
flame  may  be  most  readily  cxtingubhed  by  the  application  of  a  pretty  tight  tin  cover  to 
the  top  of  the  boiler,  which  alio u Id  never  be  more  than  half  full.  The  French  prefer 
nut  oil  to  linseed  }  but  if  the  latter  be  old,  it  is  fully  as  good,  and  much  cheaper,  in  this 
counlr3  at  least. 

£.  Biaek  rosin  i9  an  important  article  in  the  composition  of  good  ink ;  as  by  mdting 
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icintbe'oU,  when  that  ingredient  ii  tufficientl^  boiled  and  burnt,  the  t:wo  combine^ 
«nd  form  a  compound  approximating  to  a  natural  balsam,  l>ke  that  of  Canada,  which 
is  itself  one  of  the  best  varnishes  that  can  be  used  for  printing  ink. 

3.  Soap,  —  This  is  a  most  important  ingredient  in  printer's  ink,  which  is  not  even 
mentioned  in  any  of  the  recipiBs  prior  to  that  in'  the  EncyclopsBdia  Britannica.  For 
want  of  soap,  ink  accumulates  upon  the  face  of  the  types,  so  as  completely  to  clog  them 
up  aflier  oomparatiTely  few  impressions  have  been  taken ;  it  wiU  not  wash  off  without 
tflkaline  lyes,  and  it  skins  over  very  soon  in  the  pot.  Yellow  rosin  soap  is  the  best  for 
Mack  inks;  for  those  of  light  and  delicate  shadow  white  curd  soap  is  preferable.  Too 
much  soap  is  apt  to  render  the  impression  irr^^ular,  and  to  prevent  the  ink  from  drying 
quickly.  The  proper  proportion  has  been  hit,  when  th^  ink  works  clean,  without 
clogging  the  sui&oe  of  the  typear 

4.  Lamp  bUuk.  -^  The  vegetable  lamp  black,  sold  in  firkins,  takes  by  fer  the  most 
varnish,  and  answers  for  maUng  the  best  ink.     See  Black. 

5.  Ivory  black  la  too  heavy  to  be  jised  alone  as  a  pigment  for  printing  mk ;  bUt  it 
may  be  added  with  advantage  by  grinding  a  little  of  it  upon  a  muller  with  tlie  lamp 
Mack,  for  ccartain  purposes ;  for  instance,  if  an  engraving  on  wood  is  required  to  be 
printed  so  as  to  produce  the  best  possible  effect. 

6.  Indigo  alone*  or  with  an  equal  weight  of  prussian  blue,  added  in  small  proportion, 
takes  off  the  brown  tone  of  certain  lamp-black  inks.  Mr.  Savage  recommends  a  little 
Indian  red  to  be  ground  in  with  the  indigo  and  prussian  blue,  to  give  a  rich  tone  to  the 
black  ink, 

7.  Babam  of  tapwi,  as  sold  by  Mr.  Allen,  Plough-court,  Lombard-street,  mixed, 
by  a  stone  «id  a  muller,  with  a  due  proportion  of  soap  and  pigment,  forms  an  extcnu 
poraneous  ink,  which  the  printer  may  employ  very  advantageously  when  he  wishes  to 
execute  a  job  in  a  peculiarly  neat  manner.  Canada  balsam  does  not  answer  quite  so 
well. 

After  the  smoke  begins  to  rise  from  the  boiling  oil,  a  bif  of  'burning  paper  stuck  in 
the  cleft  end  of  a  lotig  stick,  should  be  applied  to  the  sur&ce,  to  set  it  on  fire^  as  soon  as 
tSie  vapour  wiU  bum ;  and  the  flame  should  be  allowed  to  continue  (the  pot  being 
meanwhile  removed  from  over  the  fire,  or  the  fire  taken  from  under  the  pot,)  till  a 
sample  of  the  varnish,  cooled  upon  a  pallet-knife,  draws  out  into  strings  of  about  half  an 
inch  long  between  the  fingers;  To  six  quarts  of  linseed  oil  thus  treated,  six  pounds  of 
rosin  should  be  gradually  added»  as  soon  as  the  froth  of  the  ebullition  has  subsided. 
Whenever  the  rosin  is  dissolved,  one  pound  and  three  quarters  of  dry  brown  soap,  of  the 
best  quality,  cut  into  slices,  is  to  be  introduced  cautiouslyf  for  its  water  of  combination 
causes  a  violent  intumescence.  Both  the  rosin  and  soap  ^ould  be  well  stirred  with  the 
spatula.  The  pot  is  to  be  now  set  upon  the  fire,  in  order  to  complete  the  combination 
of  all  the  eonstituents.   . 

'  Put  next  of  well  grbund  indigo  and  prussian  blu^  each  2\  ounces,  into  an  earthen 
pan,  snfiiciently  large  to  hold  all  the  ink,  along  with  4  pounds  of  the  best  mineral 
lamp  black,  and  S^  pounds  of  good  vegetable  lamp  black ;  then  add  .the  warm  varnish 
by  dow  degrees,  cwdully  stirring,  to  pmuce  a  peHect  incorporation  of  all  the  ingre- 
dients. This  mixture  is  next  to  be  suligected  to  a  mill,  or  slab  and  muller*  till  it  be 
levigated  into  a  smooth  uniform  paste. 

One  pound  of  a  superfine  printing  ink  may  be  made  by  Ihe-foUowing  recipe  of  Mr. 
Savage :  — Balsam  of  capivi,  9os.;  lamp  black,.  3 oz.;  indigo  and  prussian  blue^ 
together,  p.  asq.  1 1  ex. ;  Indian  red,  }  os. ;  turpentine  (yellow)  soap,  dry,  3  ox.  This 
mixture  is  to  be  ground  upon  a  skb^  with  a  muUer,  to  an  impalpable  smoothness.  The 
pigments  used  for  coloured  printins  inks  are,  carmine,  lakes,  vermillion,  red  lead, 
Indian  red,  Venetian  red,  chrome  yeUow,  chrome  red  or  orangei  burnt  Urra  di  Sienna^. 
gall-stooe,  Roman  ochre,  yellow  ochre,  verdigris,  blues  and  yellows  mixed  for  greens, 
mdigo»  prussian  blue^  Antwerp  blue,  lustre^  umber,  sepia,  browns  mixed  with  Venetian 
red,  &e. 

PRINTING  MACHINE.  (J^pographU  mieamque,  Fr. ;  Druekmatchme,  Oerm.) 
In  reviewing  tliose  great  eras  of  national  industiy,  when  the  productive  arts,  after  a  long 
period  of  irluome  vassalage,  have  suddenly  achieved  some  new  conquest  over  the  inertia 
of  matter,  tiie  contemplative  mind  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  insignificant  part 
which  the  academical  philosopher  has  generally  played  in  such  memorable  events. 

Engrossed  with  barren  syllogisms,  or  equational  theorems,  often  little  better  than 
truisms  in  disguise,  he  nevertheless  believes  in  the  perfection  of  his  attainments,  and 
disdains  to  soU  bis  hands  with  those  handicraft  operations  at  which  all  improvements  in 
the  arts  must  necessarily  begin.  He  does  not  deem  a  manufacture  worthy  of  his  regard, 
till  it  has  worked  out  its  own  grandeur  and  independence  with  patient  labour  and  con- 
summate skill.  In  this  spirit  the  men  of  speculative  science  neglected  for  60  years  the 
kteam  engine  of  Newcomen,  till  the  artisan  Watt  traniformed  it  into  an  automatic  prodigy ; 
they  have  never  deigned  to  illustrate  by  dynamical  invcstigaUons  the  factory  mecbanlsma 
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af  Arkwrlgbt,  yet  mrthlng  in  the  whole  eompea  of  eit  dtetivM  it  eo  wdl ;  end  thoa^ 
perfectly  aware  that  mrolTenej  is  the  Wading  law  in  the  lyiteni  of  the  univerM^  thcj 
have  never  thought  of  diowing  the  workman  that  this  was  also  the  true  principle  of 
erery  automatie  machine. 

These  remarks  seem  to  be  peeuliarly  appllesble  to  book-printing,  an  ait  indented  Ibr 
the  honour  of  learning  and  the  gkny  of  the  learned,  though  they  have  done  nothing  finr 
its  adyanoement;  yet  by  the  overruling  boontr  of  Phmdenee  it  h«  erentually  served  as 
the  great  teacher  and  guardian  of  the  whole  nunily  of  man. 

It  has  been  justly  observed  by  Mr.  Cowper,  in  his  ingenious  lecture,*  thst  no  improve, 
ment  had  been  introdueed  in  this  important  art,  ftom  its  invention  till  the  year  1798,  • 
period  of  nearly  850  yean.  In  Dr.  DilxUn's  interesting  aeeount  of  printings  in  tim 
Bibllographioal  Decameron,  may  be  seen  repicientations  of  the  early  printing-premes^ 
which  eiactly  resemble  the  wooden  prcsics  in  use  a  few  years  back«  A  new  era  ha% 
however,  now  arrived,  when  the  demands  for  prompt  eireulaticm  of  political  intelli- 
gence require  powers  of  printing  newqiapen  beyond  the  reach  of  the  most  expeditious 
hand  pressworL 

For  the  fint  essential  modification  of  the  old  press,  the  world  is  indebted  to  the  late 
Earl  Stanhope,  f  His  press  is  formed  of  iron,  without  any  wood ;  the  table  upon  which 
the  form  of  types  is  laid,  as  well  as  the  platen  or  sndaoe  which  immediately  gives  the 
impression,  is  of  cast  iron,  made  perfoetiy  level;  the  platen  being  large  enough  to 
print  a  whole  sheet  at  one  pulL  The  compression  is  applied  by  a  bcautifid  combinatioa 
of  levers,  which  give  motion  to  the  screw,  cause  the  platen  to  descend  with  progressively 
increasing  force  till  it  reaches  the  type^  when  the  power  approaches  the  maximum ; 
npon  the  infinite  lever  principle,  the  power  being  applied  to  straighten  an  obtuse  angled 
jointed  lever.  This  press»  however,  like  all  its  flat-flieed  predecessors,  does  not  act  by  a 
continuous,  but  a  reciprocating  motion,  and  can  hardly  be  made  automatie ;  nor  does 
it  much  exceed  the  old  presses  in  productiveness^  since  it  can  turn  off  only  250  imprce. 
sions  per  hour. 

The  first  person  who  publicly  projected  a  sdf^acting  printing.press»  was  Mr. 
William  Nicholson,  the  able  editor  of  the  Philosophical  Journal,  who  obtained  a  patent 
in  1 790-1  f  for  imporing  types  upon  a  cylindrical  surfoce;  this  disposition  of  type% 
plates^  and  Mocks,  being  a  new  invention  (seeyl^.l  172.) ;  2,  for  iqyplying  the  ink  upon 
the  suriaoe  of  the  types^  &c.,  by  causing  the  surfoee  of  a  cylinder  smoired  with  the 
eolourlng-matter  to  roll  over  them ;  or  else  causing  the  types  to  apply  themsdvos  to 
the  ssid  cylinder.     For  the  purpose  of  spreading  the  ink  evenly  over  this  cylinder,  he 

fijyjl  propoeed  to  iqiply  three  or  more  distributing 

I  rollers  longitudinally  against  the  inking  cy- 

1^  Under,  so  that  they  might  be  turned  by  the 

1173  motion  of  the  latter.     8.  «<  I  perfonaa,**  ho 

^^e^       says,  *<aff  «y  tsyissifoas  iy  ihm  abduk  of  a 
Aa     iK^H^  aylinder,  or  cylmdrical  sarfMse;   that  is^  I 

^^^        ..^ICs   mSS^  cause  the  paper  to  pass  between  two  cylinden^ 

one  of  which  has  the  form  of  types  attached 

to  it,  and  forming  part  of  its  surfooe;  and 

_  the  other  is  fiioed  with  doth,  and  serves  to 

Kidiolwn*!  for  NldiolMD*! for  prns  the  paper  soas  to  take  off  an  impres- 

srdMdtjpe.  eonunoatype.  non  of  the   colour  previously  applied;  or 

otherwise  I  cause  the  form  of  types,  previously  coloured,  to  pass  in  close  and  suocewve 

contact  with  the  paper  wrapped  round  a  cylinder  witii  woollen."    (See/^s.  1172.and 

1173.)  % 

In  this  description  Mr.  Nicholson  indicates  pretty  plainly  the  prindpal  parU  of 
modem  printing  machines;  and  bad  he  paid  the  same  attention  to  any  one  part  of  his 
Invention  which  he  ftvitiessly  bestowed  upon  attempts  to  attach  ^fpes  to  a  cylinder,  or 
had  he  bethought  himself  of  curving  sternytype  plates,  which  were  then  beginning  to  be 
talked  oC  he  would  in  all  probabyity  have  tcalised  a  working  apparatus,  instead  of 
scheming  merely  ideal  plans. 

Ibe  first  operative  printing  machine  was  undoubtedly  contrived  by,  and  oooitnieted 
under  the  direction  oC  M.  KOnig,  a  cloekinaker  flmn  Suony,  wluv  so  eariy  as  the  year 
1804,  was  occupied  in  improring  printing-presses.  Having  foiled  to  interest  the  eon* 
tinental  printers  in  his  views^  he  came  to  London  soon  after  that  period,  and  submitted 
his  plans  to  Mr.  T.  Bensley,  our  oeld>mted  printer,  and  to  Mr.  R.  Taylor,  late  one  ol 
the  editors  of  the  Philosophical  Magasine. 

•  On  the  reeeat  fanfwoveintnts  hi  iHrlntliig,  first  delivered  at  the  Soysl  Instltiitkin.  IPebrasiy  IS,  IttM. 

f  Lord  8tanhope  Is  the  only  neii  of  lesrfing  whose  naaie  figures  la  the  sanels  of  tyuueraiiiiy. 

t  The  Mack  pelts  to  Chase  fitUedlafnais.U7S--«l,taidkato  the  faddntsHi^^    fbediafonal  Uoes, 
the  cyUndera  upon  whidi  the  peper  to  be  printed  la  applied  I  the  perpenficouu-lliie^ 
sod  the  anows  show  the  trtca  panned  by  the  sheet  of  peper. 
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Thae  gendeinaii  aflbrded  Mr.  Konig  and  his  aniiUiit  Bauer,  a  Oerman  meehaiiie^ 
liberal  pceuniary  lupport.  In  1 81 1,  he  ohtained  a  patent  for  a  method  of  working  a  com- 
mon baadrpreii  by  power ;  but  after  much  expense  and  labour  he  was  glad  to  renounce 
the  scheme.  He  then  turned  bis  mind  to  the  use  of  a  cylinder  for  communicating  the 
pressure,  instead  of  a  flat  plate ;  and  he  finally  suoceecled,  sometime  before  the  S8th 
November  1814,  in  completing  his  printing  automaton ;  for  on  that  day  the  editors  of 
the  Hmes  informed  their  readers  that  they  were  perusing  for  the  first  time  a  newspaper 
printed  by  steam-impelled  machinery ;  it  is  a  day,  therefore^  which  will  be  ever  me- 
morable in  the  annals  of  typography. 

In  that  machine  the  form  of  type  was  made  to  traverse  horiaontally  under  the  pressure 
cylinder,  with  whieh  the  sheet  of  paper  waa  held  in  dose  embrace  by  means  of  a  series 

»1174  of  endless  tapes.     Tlie  ink  waa  placed  in  a  cylindrical  bos, 

from  which  it  was  extruded  by  means  of  a  pownful  screw,  de- 
ji^         pressing  a  well-fitted  piston ;  it  then  foil  between  two  iron 
^^       jflm^  rollers,  and  was  by  their  rotation  transferred  to  several  other 

9  w  W'^M^  ^jf  "v^^J*^^!^^  rollers,  which  had  not  only  a  motion  round  their 
tf~A  ^^/^9^  '^^  ^"^  ""^  alteroating  traverse  motion  (endwise).  This 
^^^^  «iiH^Wm  system  of  equalising  rollers  terminated  in  two  which  applied 

KSnJg*.  rinRle.  tor  one     ^^  "^^  *«  *•>«  *yP«-  (See /^.  1 174.  This  pUn  of  inking  evi- 
tide  of  the  sheet  dently  involved  a  rather  complex  mechanism,  was  hence  difficult 

to  manage,  and  sometimes  required  two  hours  to  get  into  good  wtn-king  trim.  It  has 
been  superseded  by  a  happy  invention  of  Mr.  Cowper,  to  be  presently  dMcribed. 

In  onler  to  obtain  a  great  many  impressions  rapidly  from  the  same  form,  a  paper- 
conducting  cylinder  (one  embraced  by  the  paper)  was  mounted  upon  each  side  of 
the  inkinff  apparatus,  the  form  being  made  to  traverse  under  both  of  them.  This 
double-action  machine  threw  off  1100  impressions  per  hour  when  first  finished;  and 
by  a  subsequent  improvement,  no  less  than  1800L 

Mr.  Konig's  next  fisat  waa  the  construction  of  a  machine  Am*  printing  both  sides  of 
1175  ^        the  newspaper  at  each  complete  tra- 

verse of  the  forms.  This  resembled 
two  single  machines^  placed  with  their 
cylinders  towards  each  other,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  two  or  three  feet ;  the  sheet 
was  conveyed  from  one  paper  cylinder 
to  another,  as  before^  by  means  of  tapes ; 

«r..  .  ,  J    wi    w    w-*v  .J      •....._*  the  track  of  the  sheet  exactly  resembled 

KoaIg'.double.forboth.Ide.ofthe.heet.  ^^  ^^^  g  i^a  horisontally,  thus,  a>, 

and  the  sheet  waa  turned  over  or  reversed  in  the  course  of  iu  passsgei  At  the  first 
paper  cylinder  it  received  the  impression  firom  the  first  form,  and  at  the  aecond  it 
received  it  from  the  second  form ;  whereby  the  machine  could  print  750  sheets  of  book 
letter-press  on  both  sides  in  an  hour.  This  new  nupster  apparatus  was  erected  for  Mr. 
T.  Bensley,  in  the  year  1815,  being  the  only  machine  made  by  Mr.  Konig  for  printing 
upon  both  sides.     See/^.  1175. 

Messrs.   Donkin  and  Bacon  had  for  some  years  previous  to  this  date  been  buuly 
engaged  with  printiiig  machines,  and  had  indeed,  in  1813,  obtained  a  patent  for  an 
1176  -^^      apparatus,  in  which  the  types  were  placed  upon  the  sides  of  a  re- 

■  ■•^^      volving  prism ;  the  ink  was  applied  by  a  roller,  which  rose  and 
fell  with  the  eosentricities  of  the  prismatic  surfece,  and  the  sheet 
was  wrapped  upon  another  prism  feshioned  so  as  to  coincide  with 
the  eccentricities  of  the  type  prism.      One  such  machine  was 
erected  for  the  University  of  Cambridge.  (See  J^.1176.)   It  was  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  ingenious  contrivance  and  good  workman- 
^  ship.     Though  it  was  found  to  be  too  complicated  for  common 
Dookln  end  Bacon's    operatives,  and  defective  in  the  mechanism  of  the  inking  process ; 
for  tjpe.  y^  i(  exhibited  for  the  first  time  the  elastic  inking  rollers,  com- 

posed of  glue  combing  with  treacle^  which,  alone  constitute  one  of  the  finest  inventions 
of  modem  typography.  In  Konig*b  machine  the  rollers  wero  of  metal  covered  wiUi 
leather,  jmd  never  answered  their  purpose  very  welL 

Before  proceeding  fiirther,  I  may  state  that  the  above  elastic  composition,  which 
resembles  caoutchouc  not  a  littie^  but  is  not  so  firm,  is  made  by  dissolving  with  heat,  in 
two  pounds  of  ordinary  treacle^  one  pound  of  good  glue,  previously  soaked  during  a 
night  in  cold  water. 

In  the  year  1815,  Mr.  Cowper  turned  his  scientific  and  inventive  mind  to  the  subject 
of  printing  machines,  and  has  rince,  in  co-operation  with  his  partner,  Mr.  Applegath, 
carried  them  to  an  unlooked-for  degree  of  perfection.  In  1815  Mr.  Cowper  obtained 
a  patent  for  curving  stereotype  pliOes,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  them  on  a  cylinder. 
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Several  maehiiiel  ao  iDouiited»  capable  of  printliig  1000  sfaeete  per  hour  npon  Both 
mAes,  are  at  work  at  the  present  day ;  twelve  machines  on  this  principle  having  been 

^te^  1178  made  for  the  Di- 

^#   >^^  /^^.MMM  rectors    of    the 

A#J        ^  ^^^pW^'^^^^^P  "         land  a  short  time 
T  ^<4i:,^  j^^^  previous  to  their 

4e^^  re-issuing    gold. 

Cowper*t«iDs1e,rorcurred  Cowper'i  doable,  for  both  tides  of  the        See     lfa«   1177 

ttereotype.  Aeet.  and  1178.' 

It  deserves  to  be  remarked  here,  that  the  same  object  seems  to  have  occupied  the 
attention  of  Nicholson,  Donkin,  Bacon,  and  Cowper;  viz.,  the  revolution,  of  the  form 
of  types.  Nicholson  sought  to  effect  this  by  giving  to  the  shank  of  a  type  a  shape  like  tlie 
stone  of  an  arch ;  Donkin  and  Bacon  by  attaching  types  to  the  sides  of  a  revolving 
prism ;  and  Cowper,  more  successfully,  by  curving  a  stereotype  plate.  (See  ^^J 177.) 
In  these  machines  Mr.  Cowper  places  two  paper  cylinders  side  by  ndc,  and  against 
each  of  them  a  cylinder  for  holding  the  plates;  each  of  these  four  cylinders  is  about  two 
feet  in  diameter.  Upon  the  surftce  of  the  stereotype-plate  cylinder,  four  or  five  inking 
rollers  of  about  three  inches  in  diameter  are  placed ;  tliey  are  kept  in  their  position  by 
a  frame  at  each  end  of  the  said  cylinder,  and  the  axles  of  the  rollers  rest  in  verticid 
slots  of  the  frame,  whereby  having  perfect  freedom  of  motion,  they  act  by  their  gravity 
alone,  and  r^uire  no  adjustment. 

The  frame  which  supports  the  inking  rollers,  called  the  waving-frame,  is  attached  by 
hinges  to  the  general  framework  of  the  machine ;  the  edge  of  the  stereotype-plate  cylinder 
is  indented,  and  rubs  agunst  the  waving-fitime,  causing  it  to  vibrate  to  and  fro,  and 
consequently  to  carry  the  inking  rollers  with  it,  so  as  to  give  them  an  unceasing  traverse 
movement.  These  rollers  distribute  the  ink  over  three-fourths  of  the  surfiue  of  the 
cylinder,  the  other  quarter  being  occupied  by  the  curved  stereotype  plates.  The  ink  is 
contained  in  a  trough,  which  stands  parallel  to  the  said  cylinder,  and  is  formed  by  a 
metal  roller  revolving  against  the  edge  of  a  plate  of  iron ;  in  its  revolution  it  gets 
covered  with  a  thin  film  of  ink,  which  is  conveyed  to  the  pkte  cylinder  by  a  distributing 
roller  vibrating  between  both.  The  ink  is  diffused  upon  the  plate  cylinder  as  before 
described;  the  plates  in  passing  under  the  inking  rollers  become  charged  with  the 
coloured  varnish  ;  and  as  the  cylinder  continues  to  revolve,  the  plates  come  into  contact 
with  a  sheet  of  paper  on  the  first  paper  cylinder,  which  is  then  carried  by  means  of  tapes 
to  the  second  paper  cylinder,  where  it  receives  an  impression  upon  its  opposite  side  fixnn 
the  plates  upon  the  second  cylinder. 

llius  the  printing  of  the  sheet  is  completed.  Though  the  above  machine  be  appli'^ 
cable  only  to  stereotype  plates,  it  has  been  of  general  importance,  because  it  formed  the 
foundation  of  the  future  success  of  Messrs.  Cowper  and  Applegath's  printing  machineiy, 
by  showing  them  the  best  method  of  serving  out,  dutributing,  and  applying  the 
coloured  varnish  to  the  types. 

In  order  to  adapt  this  method  of  inking  to  a  flat  type-form  machine,  it  was  merely 
requisite  to  do  the  same  thing  upon  an  extended  flat  surfiice  or  tables  which  had 
been  performed  upon  an  extended  cylindrical  sur&ce.  Accordingly,  Messrs.  Cowper 
and  Applegath  constructed  a  machine  for  printing  both  sides  of  die  sheet  from  type, 
including  the  inking  apparatus,  and  the  mode  of  conveying  the  sheet  from  the  one 
paper  cylinder  to  the  other,  by  means  of  drums  and  tapes.  It  is  highly  creditable  to 
the  scientific  judgment  of  these  patentees,  that  in  new  modelling  the  printing  machine, 
they  dispensed  with  forty  wheels,  which  existed  in  Mr.  Kbnig*s  apparatus,  when  Mr. 
Bensley  requested  them  to  apply  their  improvements  to  it. 

The  distinctive  advantages  of  these  machines,  and  which  have  not  hitherto  been 
equalled,  are  the  uniform  distribution  of  the  ink,  the  equality  as  well  as  delicacy 
with  which  it  is  Isid  upon  the  types,  the  diminution  in  its  expenditure,  amounting  to 
I-        •     1179  one  half  upon  a  given  quantity  of  letter-press,  and  the  fiicility  with 
^     ^  which  the  whole  mechanism  is  managed.     The  band  inking-roUer, 

and  distributing-table,  now  so  common  in  every  printing-oflSce  in  Eu- 
rope and  America,  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  Cowper,  and  was  specifled 
in  his  patent.  The  rast  superiority  of  the  inking  apparatifs  in  his  ma- 
chines, over  the  balls  used  of  old,  induced  him  to  apply  it  forthwith 
to  the  common  press,  and  most  successfully  for  the  public ;  but  with 
little  or  no  profit  to  the  inventor,  as  the  plan  was  unceremoniously  in- 
fringed throughout  the  kingdom,  by  such  a  multitude  of  printers, 

__^.    whether  rich  or  poor,  as  to  render  all  attempts  at  recbiming  his  rights 

Cowper'ffaikhig    by  prosecution  hopeless.     See /^.  1179. 

table  aod  roller.        To  construct  a  printing  machine  which  shall  throw  off  two  sides  at  & 
time  wilh  exact  register,  that  is^  witli  the  second  side  placed  precisely  upon  the  back  of  the 
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first,  is  a  Tery  diflScuU  problem,  which  was  first  practically  soWed  by  Messrs.  Applegath 
and  Cowpcr.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  make  a  machine  which  shall  print  the  one  side 
of  a  sheet  of  paper  first,  and  then  the  other  side,  by  the  removal  of  one  fi^rm,  and  the 
introduction  of  another ;  and  thus  fiur  did  Mr.  Konig  advance.  A  correct  register 
requires  the  sheet,  after  it  has  received  its  first  impression  from  one  cylinder,  to  travel 

1180 


1181 


'ft  irtt^ 


^•^  ••^ 


Applegath  and  Cowper*i  tingle.  Applegatb  and  Cowper*i  double 

round  the  peripheries  of  the  cylinders  and  drums,  at  such  a  rate  as  to  meet  the  t3rpcs 
of  the  second  side  at  the  exact  point  which  will  ensure  this  side  falling  with  geome- 
trical nicety  upon  the  back  of  the  first  For  this  purpose,  the  cylinders  and  drums 
must  revolve  at  the  very  same  speed  as  the  carriage  underneath ;  hence  the  least  incor- 
rectness in  the  workmanship  will  produce  such  defective  typography  as  will  not  be 
endured  in  book-printing  at  the  present  day,  though  it  may  be  tolerated  in  newspapers. 
An  equable  distribution  of  the  ink  is  of  no  less  importance  to  beautiful  letter-press.  See 
figt,  1180,  1181. 

Tlie  machines  represented  xnfigt.  1 183,  84,  %5,  are  different  forms  of  those  which  have 
been  patented  by  Messrs.  Applegath  and  Co wper.  That  shown  in^s.  1182,  1184.  prints 
both  sides  of  the  sheet  during  its  passage,  and  is  capable  of  throwing  off  nearly  1000 
finished  sheets  per  hour.  The  moistened  quires  of  blank  paper  bemg  piled  upon  a 
table  A,  the  boy,  who  stands  on  the  adjoining  platform,  takes  up  one  sheet  after  another, 
and  lays  them  upon  the  feeder  b,  whidi  has  several  linen  girths  passing  across  its  sur- 
fiice,  and  round  a  pulley  at  each  end  of  the  fi^eder ;  so  that  whenever  the  pulleys  begin 
to  revolve,  the  motion  of  the  girths  carries  forward  the  sheet,  and  delivers  it  over  the 
entering  roHcr  k,  where  it  is  embraced  between  two  series  of  endless  tapes,  that  pass 
round  a  series  of  tension  rollers.  These  tapes  are  so  placed  as  to  fiill  partly  between, 
and  partly  exterior  to,  the  pages  of  the  printing ;  whereby  they  remain  in  close  contact 
with  the  sheet  of  paper  on  both  of  its  sides  during  its  progress  through  the  machine.  The 
paper  is  thus  conducted  from  the  first  printing  cylinder  r,  to  the  second  cylinder  o, 
without  having  the  truth  of  its  register  impaired,  so  that  the  coincidence  of  the  two 
.  pages  is  perfect.  These  two  great  cylinders,  or  drums,  are  made  of  cast  iron,  turned  per- 
fectly true  upon  a  self-acting  lathe  ;*  they  are  clothed  in  these  parts,  corresponding  to  the 
typographic  impression,  with  fine  woollen  cloth,  calleti  llaiUuU  by  the  pressmen,  and 
revolve  upon  powerful  shafts  which  rest  in  brass  bearings  of  the  strong  firaming  of  the 


machine.  These  bearings,  or  plummer  blocks,  are  susceptible  of  any  degree  of  adjust* 
ment,  by  set  screws.  The  drums  h  and  i  are  made  of  wood  ;  they  serve  to  conduct  the 
sheet  evenly  from  the  one  printing  cylinder  to  the  other* 

One  series  of  tapes  commences  at  the  upper  part  of  the  entering  drum  s,  proceeds  in 

contact  with  the  right-hand  side  and  under  surfiwe  of  the  printing  cylinder  r,  passes 

^  Ihave  wttaeised  with  much  pleasure  the  tttmlng  of  these  great  cyUnders  to  MeMn.  Cowpor's  flictoiy 
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next  OTtr  the  CKnier-drum  h,  and  under  the  earricr-drum  i ;  then  enoompaasing  the 
left-hand  side  and  under  portion  of  the  printing  drum  o,  it  paaes  in  contact  with  the 


IIHJ 


■mail  tension  rollers  a,  5,  c,  <2,  ^.  11 84^  and  finally  arrives  at  the  roller  m,  which  may 
be  called  the  oommenoement  of  the  one  series  of  endless  tapes.  The  other  series  may 
be  supposed  to  commence  at  the  roller  h  ;  it  has  an  equal  number  of  tapes,  and  cor- 
responds with  the  former  in  being  placed  upon  the  cylinders  so  that  the  sheets  of  paper 
may  be  held  securely  between  them.  This  second  series  descends  from  the  roller  k, 
fiffAlS4„  to  the  entering  drum  m,  where  it  meets  and  coincides  with  the  first  series  in 
such  a  way  that  both  sets  of  tapes  proceed  together  umder  the  printing  cylinder  w,  over  r, 
Mnder  i^  and  round  o,  until  they  arrive  at  the  roller  i,  fig,  1 1 82., where  they  separate,  after 
having  continued  in  contact,  except  at  the  places  where  the  sheets  of  paper  are  held 
between  them,  llie  tapes  descend  from  the  roller  t,  to  a  roller  at  k^  and,  after  passing 
in  contact  with  rollers  at  2,  m,  n,  they  finally  arrive  at  the  roller  A,  where  they  were 
supposed  to  commence.  Hence  two  series  of  tapes  act  invariably  in  contact,  without 
the  least  mutual  interference,  as  may  be  seen  by  inspection  of  the^s.ll8S,  1183, 1184. 

The  various  cylinders  and  drums  revolve  very  truly  by  means  o^  a  system  of  toothed 
wheels  and  pinions  mounted  at  their  ends.  Two  horizontal  forms  of  types  are  laid  at 
a  certain  distance  apart  upon  the  long  carriage  v,  adjoining  to  each  of  which  there  is  a 
flat  metallic  plate,  or  inking  table,  in  the  same  plane.  Tlie  common  carriage,  bearing  its 
two  forms  of  type  and  two  inking  tables,  is  moved  backwards  and  forwards,  from  one 
end  of  the  printing  machine  to  the  other,  upon  rollers  attached  to  the  framo-work,  and 
in  its  traverse  brings  the  types  into  contact  with  the  sheet  of  paper  clasped  by  the  tapes 
round  the  surfiwes  of  the  printing  cylinders.  Hiis  alternate  movement  of  the  carriage 
is  produced  by  a  pinion  working  alternately  into  the  opposite  sides  of  a  rack  under  the 
table.     The  pinion  is  driven  by  the  bevel  wheels  k. 

The  mechanism  for  supplying  the  ink,  and  distributing  it  over  the  forms,  is  one  of  the 
most  ingenious  and  valuable  inventions  belonging  to  thb  inoomparable  machine^  and  is 
so  nicely  a4.iu8ted,  that  a  single  grain  of  the  pigment  may  suflioe  for  printing  one  side 
of  a  sheet.  Two  similar  sets  of  inking  apparatus  are  provided ;  one  at  each  end  of  the 
machine^  adapted  to  ink  its  own  form  of  type.  The  metal  roller  l,  called  the  daictfor 
roller,  as  it  draws  out  the  supply  of  ink,  has  a  slow  rotatory  motion  communicated  to  it 
by  a  catgut  cord,  which  passes  round  a  small  pulley  upon  the  end  of  the  shaft  of  the 
printing  cyHnder  a.  A  hoiizoutal  plate  of  metal,  with  a  straight-ground  edge,  b 
a4justed  by  set  screws,  so  as  to  stand  nearly  in  contact  with  the  ductor  roller.  This  plate 
has  an  upright  ledge  behind,  converting  it  into  a  sort  of  trough  or  magazine^  ready  to 
impart  a  coating  of  ink  to  the  roller,  as  it  revolves  over  the  table.  Another  roller, 
covered  with  eliutic  composition  (see  ntpr^\  called  the  vibrating  roUer,  is  made  to  travel 
between  the  ductor  roller  and  the  inking  table;  the  vibrating  roller,  as  it  rises,  touches 
the  ductor  roller  for  an  instant,  abstracts  a  film  of  ink  from  it,  and  then  descends  to 
transfer  it  to  the  table.  There  are  3  or  4  small  rollers  of  distribution,  placed  somewhat 
diagonally  across  the  table  at  m,  (inclined  only  S  inches  fiom  a  parallel  to  the  end  of  the 
frame,)  ftimishcd  with  long  slender  axles,  resting  in  vertical  slots,  whereby  they  are 
left  at  liberty  to  revolve  and  to  traverse  at  the  same  time;  by  which  compound  movement 
they  are  enabled  to  eflface  oil  inequality  in  the  surfiMe  of  the  varnish,  or  to  efiect  a  per- 
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teet  distribution  of  the  ink  along  the  table.    The  table  thus  evenly  wncared,  being  made 
to  pass  under  the  3  or  4  proper  inking  rollers  M^/fy.l  183^  imparts  to  them  an  uniform 
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film  of  inlL)  to  be  immediately  transferred  by  them  to  the  types.  Hence  each  time  thai 
the  forms  make  a  complete  traverse  to  and  fro,  which  is  requisite  for  the  printing  of 
every  sheet,  they  are  touched  no  leas  than  eight  times  by  the  inking  rollers.  Both 
the  distributing  and  inking  rollers  turn  in  slots,  which  permit  them  to  rise  and  fidl  so 
as  to  bear  with  their  whole  weight  upon  the  inking  table  and  the  form,  whereby  they 
never  stand  in  need  of  any  adjustment  by  screws^  but  are  always  ready  for  work  when 
dropped  into  their  respective  placesk 

Motion  is  given  to  the  whole  system  of  apparatus  by  a  strap  firom  a  steam  engine 
going  round  a  pulley  placed  at  the  end  of  the  axle  at  the  back  of  the  frame ;  one 
steam-horse  power  being  adequate  to  drive  two  double  printing  machines;  while  a 
single  machine  may  be  driven  by  the  power  of  two  men  acting  upon  a  fly-wheel.  In 
Messrs.  Clowes*  establishment,  in  Stamford-street,  two  five-horse  engines  actuate  nine- 
teen of  the  above  described  machines. 

The  operation  of  printing  u  performed  as  follows :  —  See  fig,  1 1 85. 

The  sheets  being  carefiilly  laid,  one  by  one,  upon  the  linen  girths,  at  the  feeder  a,  the 
rollers  c  and  n  are  made  to  move,  by  means  of  a  segment  wheel,  through  a  portion  of  a 
revolution.  This  movement  carries  on  the  sheet  of  paper  sufllciently  to  introduce  it  be- 
tween the  two  series  of  endless  tapes  at  the  point  where  they  meet  each  other  upon  the 
entering  drum  s.  As  soon  as  the  sheet  is  fairly  embraced  between  the  tapes,  the  rollers 
c  and  D  are  drawn  back,  by  the  operation  of  a  weight,  to  their  original  position,  so  as 
to  be  ready  to  introduce  another  sheet  into  the  machine.  The  sheet,  advancing  between 
the  endless  tapes,  applies  itself  to  the  bbnket  upon  the  printing  cylinder  r,  and  as  it 
revolves  meets  the  first  form  of  types,  and  receives  their  impression ;  after  being  thus 
printed  on  one  side,  it  is  carried,  over  u  and  under  i,  to  the  bbnket  upon  the  printing 
cylinder  o,  where  it  is  placed  in  an  inverted  position ;  the  printed  side  being  now  in 
contact  with  the  blanket,  and  the  white  side  being  outwards,  meets  the  second  form  of 
types  at  the  proper  instant,  so  as  to  receive  the  second  impression,  and  get  completely 
printed.  The  perfect  sheet,  on  arriving  at  the  point  t,  where  the  two  series  of  tapes 
separate,  is  tossed  out  by  centrifugal  force  into  the  hands  of  a  boy. 

The  diagram,  fig.  11 85.  shows  the  arrangement  of  the  tapes^  agreeably  to  the  preccd- 
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ing  description;  the  feeder  a,  with  the 
rollers  c  and  d,  is  seen  to  have  an  inde- 
pendent endless  girth. 

The  diagram,  fig,  1186.  explains  the 
structure  of  the  great  machine  contrived 
by  Messrs.  Applegath  and  Cowpcr  for 
printing  the  2Vmes  newspaper.  Here 
there  are  four  places  to  lay  on  the  sheets, 
and  four  to  take  them  oflf;  consequently, 
the  assistance  of  eight  lads  is  required. 
py  p,  Py  p,  are  the  four  piles  of  paper; 
F,  r,  T,  F,  are  the  four  feeding-boards ;  x,  x,  x,  a,  are  the  four  entering  drums,  upon  which 
the  sheets  are  introduced  between  the  tapes  f,  f,  t,  U  whenoe  they  are  conducted  to  the 
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four  printing  cylinders,  1,  2,  3,  4 ;  t  is  the  form  of  type ;  i,  i,  are  two  inking  tables,  of 
which  one  b  placed  at  each  end  of  the  form.  The  inking  apparatus  is  similar  to  that 
above  described,  with  the  addition  of  two  central  inking  rollers  a,  which  likewise 
receive  their  ink  firom  the  inking  tables.  The  printing  cylinders  I,  2,  S,  4,  are  made  to 
rise  and  fall  about  hslf  an  inch ;  the  first  and  third  simultaneously,  as  also  the  second 
and  fourth.  The  form  of  type,  in  passing  from  a  to  b,  prints  sheets  at  1  and  3 ;  in 
returning  from  b  to  a,  it  prints  sheets  at  4  and  2 ;  while  the  cylinder  alternately  falls 
to  give  the  impression,  and  rises  to  permit  the  form  to  pass  untouched. 

Each  of  the  lines  marked  t,  consists  of  two  endless  tapes,  which  run  in  contact  in  the 
parts  shown,  but  separate  at  the  entering  drums  s,  and  at  the  taking  off*  parts  o,  o,  o,  o. 
The  return  of  the  tapes  to  the  entering  drum  is  omitted  in  the  diagram,  to  avoid  con- 
fusion of  the  lines. 

The  sheets  of  paper  being  laid  upon  their  respective  feeding-boards,  with  the  fore 
edges  just  in  contact  with  the  entering  drum,  a  small  roller,  called  the  drop-down 
roller,  falls,  at  proper  intervals,  down  upon  the  edges  of  the  sheets ;  the  drum  and  the 
roller  being  then  removed,  instantly  carry  on  the  sheet,  between  the  tapes  t,  downwards 
to  the  printing  cylinder,  and  thence  upwards  to  0,0,  o,  o,  where  the  tapes  are  parted,  and 
the  sheet  fidls  into  the  hands  of  the  attendant  boy.  This  noble  mechanism  is  so  per- 
fectly equipped,  that  it  is  generally  in  full  work  within  four  minutes  after  the  form  is 
brought  into  the  machine-room.  The  speed  of  Konig*s  machine,  by  which  the  Times 
was  formerly  printed,  was  such  as  to  turn  out  1800  papers  per  hour;  but  the  later  im- 
provement  of  Applegath  and  Cowper  threw  off  at  least  4200  per  hour,  and  it  is  still 
used  for  printing  the  Times  **  Supplement.** 

This  almost  miraculous  invention  fully  answered  the  purpose  of  the  Times  until  the 
last  few  years,  when  the  immense  and  still  increasing  demand  upon  its  powers,  rendered 
it  necessary  to  provide  a  machine  which  could  toork  off  at  least  10,000  copies  of  the  paper 
per  hour. 

**  In  considering  the  means  of  solring  this  problem,  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that 
whatever  eipedient  may  be  used,  the  sheets  of  paper  to  be  printed  must  be  delivered  one 
by  one  to  the  fingers  of  the  machine  by  an  attendant.  After  they  once  enter  the  machine 
they  are  carried  through  it  and  printed  by  self-acting  machinery.  But  in  the  case  of 
sheets  so  large  as  those  of  newspapers,  it  is  found  that  they  cannot  be  delivered  with 
the  necessary  precision  by  manipulation  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  two  in  five  seconds, 
or  twenty-five  per  minute,  being  at  the  rate  of  1500  sheets  per  hour.  Now,  in  this 
manner,  to  print  at  the  rate  of  10,000  per  hour,  would  require  seven  cylinders,  to  place 
which  so  as  to  be  acted  upon  by  a  type  form  moving  alternately  in  a  horisontal  frame, 
in  the  manner  already  described,  would  present  mechanical  difficulties  almost  insur- 
mountable. 

"  In  the  face  of  these  difliculties,  Mr.  Applegath,  to  whom  the  world  is  indebted  for 
the  invention  of  The  Times  printing  machine,  decided  on  abandoning  the  reciprocating 
motion  of  the  type  form,  arranging  the  apparatus  so  as  to  render  the  motion  continuous. 
This  necessarily  involved  circular  motion,  and  accordingly  he  resolved  upon  attaching 
the  columns  of  type  to  the  sides  of  a  1ai^  drum  or  cylinder,  placed  with  its  axis  vertical, 
instead  of  the  horisontal  frame  which  had  been  hitherto  used.  A  large  central  drum  is 
erected,  capable  of  being  turned  round  its  axis.  Upon  the  sides  of  this  drum  are  placed 
vertically  the  columns  of  t3rpe.  These  columns,  strictly  speaking,  form  the  sides  of  a 
polygon,  the  centre  of  which  coincides  with  the  axis  of  the  drum,  but  the  breadth  of  the 
columns  is  so  small  compared  with  the  diameter  of  the  drum,  that  their  surfaces  depart 
very  little  from  the  regular  cylindrical  form.  On  another  part  of  this  drum  is  fixed  the 
inking  table.  The  circumference  of  this  drum  in  T%e  Times  printing  machine  measures 
SOO  inches,  and  it  is  consequently  64  inches  in  diameter. 

**  The  general  form  and  arrangement  of  the  machine  are  represented^*^.  1 187. where  n 
is  the  great  central  drum  which  carries  the  type  and  inking  tables. 

**  This  drum  is  surrounded  by  eight  cylinders,  a,  a,  &c.,  also  placed  with  their  axes 
Tertical,  upon  which  the  paper  is  carried  by  tapes  in  the  usual  manner.  Each  of  these 
cylinders  b  connected  with  the  drum  by  toothed  wheels,  in  such  a  manner  that  their 
surfiwes  respectively  must  necessarily  move  at  exactly  the  same  velocity  as  the  surface  of 
the  drum.  And  if  we  imagine  the  drum  thus  in  contact  with  these  eight  cylinders  to 
be  put  in  motion,  and  to  mdce  a  complete  revolution,  the  type  form  will  be  pressed  suc- 
cessively against  each  of  the  eight  cylinders,  and  if  the  type  were  previously  inked,  and 
each  of  the  eight  cylinders  supplied  with  paper,  eight  sheets  of  paper  would  be  printed 
in  one  revolution  of  the  drum. 

*<  It  remains,  therefore,  to  explain,  first,  how  the  type  Is  eight  times  inked  In  each  re- 
▼olution;  and,  secondly,  how  each  of  the  eight  cylinders  is  supplied  with  paper  to  receive 
their  impression. 

**  Beside  the  eight  paper  cylinders  are  placed  eight  sets  of  inking  rollers  ;  near  these 
are  placed  two  ductor  rollers.     These  ductor  rollers  receive  a  coating  of  ink  firom  reser- 
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Toirs  placed  ab<n'e  them.  As  the  inking  tahle  attached  to  tlie  revolving  drum  posses 
each  of  these  ductor  rollers,  it  receives  from  thena  a  coating  of  ink.  It  next  encounters 
tlie  inking  rollers  to  which  it  delivers  over  this  coating.  The  types  next,  by  the  con- 
tinued revolution  of  the  drum,  encounter  these  inking  rollers,  and  receive  from  them  a 
coating  of  ink,  after  which  they  meet  the  paper  cylinders,  upon  which  they  are  impressed, 
and  the  printing  is  completed. 

**  Thus  in  a  single  revolution  of  the  great  central  drum  the  inking  table  receives  a 
supply  eight  times  successively  from  the  ductor  rollers,  and  delivers  over  that  supply 
eight  times  successively  to  the  inking  rollers,  which,  in  their  turn,  deliver  it  eight  times 
successively  to  the  &ces  of  the  type,  from  which  it  is  conveyed  finally  to  the  eight  sheeU 
of  paper  held  upon  the  eight  cylinders  by  the  Upes. 

**  Let  us  now  explain  how  the  eight  cylinders  are  supplied  with  paper.  Over  each  of 
them  is  erected  a  sloping  desk.  A,  A,  &c.,  upon  which  a  stock  of  unprinted  paper  is  depo- 
sited. Beside  this  desk  stands  the  **  layer  on,"  who  pushes  forward  the  paper,  sheet  by 
slieet,  towards  the  fingers  of  the  machine. 

**  These  fingers,  seizing  upon  it,  first  draw  it  down  in  a  vertical  direction  between  tapes 
in  the  eight  vertical  frames  until  its  vertical  edges  correspond  with  the  position  of  the 
form  of  type  on  the  printing  cylinder.  Arrived  at  this  position  its  vertical  motion  is 
stopped  by  a  self-acting  apparatus  provided  in  the  machine,  and  it  begins  to  move  bori- 
xontally,  and  it  is  thus  carried  towards  the  printing  cylinder  by  the  tapes.  As  it  passes 
round  this  cylinder  it  is  impressed  upon  the  type,  and  printed.  It  is  then  carried  back 
horizontally  by  similar  tapes  on  the  other  side  of  the  frame,  until  it  arrives  at  another 
desk,  where  the  "  taker  off**  awaits  it.  The  fingers  of  the  machine  are  there  disengaged 
from  it,  and  the  **  taker  off**  receives  it,  and  disposes  it  upon  the  desk.  This  movement 
goes  on  without  interruption ;  the  moment  that  one  slieet  descends  from  the  hands  of  the 
**  layer  on,*'  and  being  carried  vertically  downwards  begins  to  move  horizontally,  space  is 
lef^  for  another,  which  he  immediately  supplies,  and  in  this  manner  he  delivers  to  the 
maohioe  at  the  average  rate  of  two  sheets  every  five  seconds,  and  the  same  delivery  taking 
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place  at  each  of  the  eight  cylinders,  there  are  16  sheets  delirered  and  printed  every  five 
seconds. 

<*  It  is  found  that  by  this  machine  in  ordinary  work  betveen  10,000  and  1 1,000  per 
liour  ean  be  printed ;  but  with  very  expert  men  to  deliver  the  sheets,  a  still  greater  speed 
can  be  attained.  Indeed,  the  velocity  is  limited,  not  by  any  conditions  affecting  the 
machine,  but  by  the  power  of  the  men  to  deliver  the  sheets  to  it 

**  In  ease  of  any  misdelivery  a  sheet  is  spoilt,  and,  conaequently,  the  effective  perform* 
ance  of  the  machine  is  impaired.  If,  however,  a  still  greater  speed  of  printing  were 
required,  the  same  description  of  machine,  without  changing  its  principle,  would  lie 
sufficient  for  the  exigency ;  it  would  be  necessary  that  the  types  should  be  surrounded 
with  a  greater  number  of  printing  cylinders. 

**  The  machine  which  was  erected  in  the  Exhibition,  the  property  of  Mr.  Ingram, 
wss  used  for  printing  the  lUusiraled  London  Newt,  The  great  central  cylinder  was  in  this 
case  surrounded  by  only  four  printing  cylinders,  each  superintended  by  two  men. 

*'  It  may  be  right  to  observe,  that  these  surrounding  cylinders  and  rollers,  in  the  case 
of  The  Times  machine,  are  not  uniformly  distributed  round  the  great  central  drum ; 
they  are  so  arranged  as  to  leave  on  one  side  of  that  drum  an  open  space  equal  to  the 
width  of  the  type  form.  This  is  necessary  in  order  to  give  access  to  the  type  form  so 
as  to  adjust  it 

<*  In  a  machine  where  the  number  of  type  cylinders  is  not  so  crowded  round  the 
drum,  this  precaution  u  not  necessary. 

^  One  of  the  practical  difficulties  which  Mr.  Applegath  had  to  encounter  in  the 
solution  of  the  problem,  which  he  has  so  successfully  effected,  arose  from  the  shock 
produced  to  the  machinery  by  reversing  the  motion  of  the  horizontal  frame,  which  in 
the  old  machine  carried  the  type  form  and  inking  table,  a  moving  mass  which  weighed 
a  ton !  This  frame  had  a  motion  of  88  inches  ki  each  direction,  and  it  was  found  that 
such  a  weight  could  not  be  driven  through  such  a  space  with  safety  at  a  greater  rate 
than  about  45  strokes  per  minute,  which  limited  its  majtitnum  producing  power  to  5000 
sheets  per  hour. 

**  Another  difficulty  in  the  construction  of  this  vast  piece  of  machinery,  was  so  to 
regulate  the  self-^ictiag  mechanism  that  the  impression  of  the  type  form  should  always 
be  made  in  the  centre  of  the  psge,  and  so  that  the  space  upon  the  paper  occupied  by  the 
printed  matter  on  one  side  may  coincide  exactly  with  that  occupied  by  the  printed 
matter  on  the  other  side. 

'*  The  type  form  fixed  on  the  central  dram  moves  at  the  rate  of  70  inches  per  second, 
and  the  paper  is  moved  in  contact  with  it  of  course  at  exactly  the  same  rate.  Now,  if 
by  any  error  in  the  delivery  or  motion  of  a  sheet  of  paper,  it  arrive  at  the  printing 
cylinder  l-70th  part  of  a  second  too  soon  or  too  late,  the  relative  position  of  the  columns 
will  vary  by  1-7  0th  part  of  70  inches  —  that  is  to  say,  by  one  inch.  In  that  case  the 
edge  of  the  printed  matter  on  one  side  would  be  an  inch  nearer  to  the  edge  of  tlie  paper 
than  on  the  other  side.  This  is  an  incident  which  rarely  happens,  but  when  it  docs,  a 
sheet,  of  course,  is  spoilt  In  fact,  the  waste  from  that  cause  is  considerably  less  in  the 
present  vertical  machine  than  in  the  former  less  powerful  homsontal  one. 

**  The  vertical  position  of  the  inking  rollers  is  more  conducive  to  the  goodness  of  the 
work  —  for  the  type  and  engraving  are  only  touched  on  their  extreme  surface  —  than 
the  horisontal  machine,  where  the  inking  rollers  act  by  gravity  ;  also  any  dust  shaken 
out  o(  the  paper,  which  formerly  was  deposited  upon  the  inking  rollers,  now  falls  upon 
the  floor. 

**  With  this  machine  SOfiOO  impressions  have  been  taken  without  stopping  to  brush 
the  form  or  table. 

"  The  principle  of  this  verdcal  cylinder  machine  is  capable  of  almost  unlimited 
extension.  Mr.  Applegath  offered  the  Royal  Commission  to  make  a  machine  for  the 
Great  Exhibition,  which  with  no  rate  of  motion  more  rapid  than  that  of  The  Timett 
should  print  40,000  sheets  per  hour,  or  above  eleven  sheets  between  two  ticks  of  a 
common  clock  I  '*  * 

PRUSSIAN  BLUE,  and  PRUSSIATE  OP  POTASH,  are  two  imporUnt 
articles  of  chemical  manufiuture,  which  must  be  considered  together.  The  first  is 
called  by  English  chemists,  Ferrocyamodide  of  iron,  the  Q^amwre  Jerroeo^ferriqwe  of 
Berxelius ;  EUenbiaueaures  eitenoxyd^  or  tUtmojfaHwr  +  eitmesfomidt  Germ.;  the  second 
is  called  Ferroejfonodide  of  potassium,  the  Qfanure  forroto-'pQtassifUB  of  Beraelius ; 
BisencifttHur'ktdhtm,  eyaneieen  -t-  eyankoHwrnj  or  Blausawres  eisenoxfdml'kaU,  Germ. 

Prussian  blue  (^BerUnor-Uau,  Germ.),  is  a  chemical  compound  of  iron  aitd  cyanogen. 
When  organic  matters  abounding  in  nitrogen,  m  dried  Mood,  horns,  hair,  skins,  or 
hoo&  of  animals,  are  triturated  along  with  potash  ia  a  strongly  ignited  iron  pot  a  dark 
gray  mass  is  obtained,  that  affords  to  water  the  liquor  or^pnally  called  lixivium  aa»- 

•  The  Great  Bzhibitk>n  snd  London  In  1851,  reviewed  by  Dr.  Lwdaer,  he.    London,  im. 
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ffuanU,  or  blood-Ije,  which,  by  evaporation,  yields  lemon-coloured  crystals  in  large  rectan* 
gtilar  tables,  bevelled  at  the  edges.  This  salt  is  called  in  commerce,  prussiate  of  potash* 
and  has  for  its  ultimate  constituents,  potassium,  iron,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen,  (the  latter 
two  in  such  proportions  as  to  form  water),  and  the  peculiar  compound  Ctamogih,  the 
ft/awlo/f  of  the  Germans. 

These  crystals  consist,  in  100  parts,  of  potassium  57*02,  iron  I2*8S,  cyanogen  d7'40» 
water  12*76  ;  or,  cyanide  of  potassium  61*96,  cyanide  of  iron  25-28,  and  water  12-76. 
They  may  be  represented  also  by  the  following  composition  :  44*58  of  potassa,  88*82  of 
hydrocyanic  or  prussie  acid,  and  16*60  of  oxide  of  iron,  in  100  parts ;  but  the  first  appears 
to  be  their  true  chemical  constitution.  Dry  ferrocyanodide  of  potassium  is  a  compound  of 
one  atom  of  cyanide  of  iron,  54  »  (28  +  26),  and  2  atoms  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  132, « 
(26  X  2  +  40  X  *2) ;  the  sum  being  186  ;  hydrogen  being  I O  in  the  scale  of  equiTslents. 
The  crystals  of  prussiate  of  pota^  are  nearly  transparent,  soft,  of  a  sweetish  saline  and 
somewhat  bitterish  taste,  soluble  in  4  parts  of  water  at  52^  F.,  and  in  1  part  of  boiling 
water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol.  They  are  permanent  in  the  air  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
but  in  a  moderately  warm  stove-room  they  part  with  12|  per  cent,  of  water,  without 
losing  their  form  or  coherence,  and  become  thereby  a  white  friable  anhydrous  ferrocy- 
anodide of  potassium,  consisting  of  42*44  potassium,  42*87  cyanogen,  and  14*69  iron* 
in  100  parts. 

This  salt  is  an  excellent  reagent  for  distinguishing  metals  from  each  other,  as  the 
following  Tablx  of  the  precipitates  which  it  throws  down  from  their  saline  solutions 
will  show :  — 

Metallic  «olutioD«.  Colour  of  precfpitate. 

Antimony     -         -        -         •         *  white.  • 

Bismuth        -----  white. 

Cadmium     -         ...         -  white,  a  little  yellowish. 

Cerium  (protoxide)  -        -  white,  soluble  in  acids. 

Cobalt  -----  green,  soon  turning  reddish-gray. 

Copper  (protoxide)        -         -         -  white,  changing  to  red. 

Do.   (peroxide)  -        -        -  brown-red. 

Iron  (protoxide)   -         -        -        -  white,  rapidly  turning  blue. 

Do  (peroxide)   -        -        -        -  dark  blue. 

Lead    ------  white,  with  a  yellowish  east. 

Manganese  (protoxide)  -        -         -  white,  turning  quickly  peach  or  blood  red. 

(deutoxide)  -         -  greenish-gray. 

Mercury  (protoxide)      -        -         -  white. 

Do.       (peroxide)       ...  white,  turning  blue. 

Molybdenum  -         -        -         -  dark  brown. 

Nickel  (oxide)  -        .         -  white,  turning  greenish. 

PaUadium  (protoxide)  -         -         .  green  (gelatinous). 

Silver  -        ...         -  white,  turning  brown  in  the  light. 

Tantalum      -----  yellow,  dark  burned  colour. 

Tin  (protoxide)     -        -         •        -  white,  (gelatinous). 

Do.     (peroxide)         -        •        .  yellow,        do. 

Uranium       -----  red-brown. 

Zinc     ------  white. 

No  precipitations  ensue  with  solutions  of  the  alkaline  or  earthy  salts,  except  that  of 
^ttria,  which  is  white ;  nor  with  those  of  gold,  platinum,  rhodium,  iridium,  osmium 
in  concentrated  solutions),  tellurium,  chromium,  tungstenium.  All  the  precipitates 
by  the  ferrocyanodide  of  iron  are  double  compounds  of  cyanide  of  iron  with  cyanide  of 
the  metal  thrown  down,  which  is  produced  by  the  reciprocal  decomposition  of  the 
cyanide  of  potassium  and  tbe  peculiar  metallic  oxide  present  in  the  solution,  llie  pre- 
cipitate from  the  sulphate  of  copper  has  a  6ne  brown  colour,  and  has  been  used  as  a 
pigment ;  but  it  is  somewhat  transparent,  and  therefore  does  not  cover  well.  The  pre* 
cipitate  from  the  peroxide  salts  of  iron  is  a  very  intense  prussian  blue,  called  on  the 
continent,  Paris  blue.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  prussiate  of  protoxide  and 
prussiate  of  peroxide  of  iron  ;  or  as  a  double  cyanide  of  the  protoxide  and  peroxide  of 
iron,  as  the  denomination  cyanurt  ferrotty-ferrique  denotes.  In  numbers,  its  composition 
may  he  therefore  stated  thus:  pnissio  or  hydrocyanic  acid,  48*48;  protoxide  of  iron,  20-73; 
peroxide  of  iron,  3079;  or  cyanogen,  46*71 ;  iron,  37*36  ;  water,  15-93  ;  which  repre- 
sent itfl  constitution  when  it  is  formed  by  precipitation  with  the  prussiate  of  potash  or  a 
salt  of  iron  that  contains  no  protoxide.  If  the  iron  be  but  partially  peroxidised  in  the 
salt,  it  will  afford  a  precipiute,  at  first  pale  blue,  which  turns  dark  blue  in  the  air,  con- 
sisting of  a  mixture  of  prussiate  of  protoxide  and  prussiate  of  peroxide.  In  fiwt,  the 
white  cyanide  of  iron  (the  prussiate  of  the  pure  protoxide),  when  exposed  to  the  air  io 
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m  moist  condition,  becomes,  as  abore  stated,  dark  blue;  yet  the  new  combination  formed 
in  this  case  through  absorption  of  oiygen,  is  essentially  difiTerent  from  that  resulting 
from  the  precipiution  by  the  peroxide  of  iron,  since  it  contains  an  excess  of  the  peroxide 
in  addition  to  the  usual  two  cyanides  of  iron.  It  has  been  therefore  called  basic  prussian 
blue,  and,  from  its  dissolring  in  pure  water,  aolubU  prussian  blue. 

Both  kinds  of  prussian  blue  agree  in  being  void  of  taste  and  smell,  in  attracting 
humidity  from  the  air  when  they  are  arti6eially  dried,  and  being  decomposed  at  a  heat 
aboTc  348^  F.  The  neutral  or  insoluble  prussian  blue  is  not  affected  by  alcohol;  the 
basic,  when  dissolved  in  water,  b  not  precipitated  by  that  liquid.  Neither  is  acted  upon 
by  dilute  acids ;  but  they  form  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  a  white  pasty  mass, 
from  which  they  are  again  reproduced  by  the  action  of  cold  water.  They  are  decom- 
posed by  strong  sulphuric  acid  at  a  boiling  beat,  and  by  strong  nitric  acid  at  common 
temperatures ;  but  they  are  hardly  affected  by  the  muriatic.  They  become  green  with 
chlorine,  hut  resume  their  blue  colour  when  treated  with  disoxidiiing  reagents.  When 
Prussian  blue  is  digested  in  worm  water  along  with  potash,  soda,  or  lime,  peroxide  of 
iron  is  separated,  and  a  ferroprussiate  of  potash,  soda,  or  lime  remains  in  solution.  If 
the  Prussian  blue  has  been  previously  purified  by  boiling  in  dilute  muriatic  acid,  and 
washing  with  water,  it  will  afford  by  this  treatment  a  solution  of  ferro^anodide  of  po- 
tassium, from  which  by  evaporation  this  salt  may  be  obtained  in  its  purest  crystalline 
state.  When  the  powdered  prussian  blue  is  diffused  in  boiling  water,  and  digested  with 
red  oxide  of  mercury,  it  parts  with  all  its  oxide  of  iron,  and  forms  a  solution  of  bi-cy- 
anodide,  improperly  called  prussiate  of  mercury ;  consisting  of  79*33  mercury,  and  20-67 
cyanogen  ;  or  upon  the  hydrogen  equivalent  scale,  of  200  mercury,  and  52  a- (26  x  2) 
cyanogen.  When  this  salt  is  gently  ignited,  it  affords  gaseous  cyanogen.  Hydrocyanic 
or  prussic  acid,  which  consists  of  1  atom  of  cyanogen  a- 26,+  1  of  hydrogen «>  I,  is 
prepared  by  distilling  the  mercurial  bi-cyanide  in  a  glass  retort  with  the  saturating 
quantity  of  dilute  muriatic  acid.  Prussic  acid  may  also  be  obtained  by  precipitating  the 
mercury  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  from  the  solution  of  its  cyanide ;  as  also  by 
distilling  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  along  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Prussic  acid 
is  a  very  volatile  light  fluid,  eminently  poisonous,  and  is  spontaneously  decomposed 
by  keeping,  especially  when  somewhat  concentrated. 

Having  expounded  the  chemical  constitution  of  prussian  blue  and  prussiate  of  potash, 
I  shall  now  treat  of  their  vmnufaehirt  vpon  the  eommereial  icale, 

I.  Ofblood4y€,  the  phlogisticated  alkali  of  Sclieele.  Among  the  animal  substances  used 
for  the  preparation  of  this  lixivium,  blood  deserves  the  preference,  where  it  can  be  had 
cheap  enough.  It  must  be  evaporated  to  perfect  dryness,  reduced  to  powder,  and  sifted. 
Hoofs,  parings  of  horns,  hides,  old  woollen  rags,  and  other  animal  offals,  are,  however, 
generally  had  recourse  to,  as  condensing  most  asotised  matter  in  the  smallest  bulk.  Dried 
funguses  have  been  also  prescribed.  These  animal  matters  may  either  be  first  carbonised 
in  cast-iron  cylinders,  as  for  the  manu&cture  of  tal  amnumiae  (which  see),  and  the  resi* 
dual  charcoal  may  be  then  taken  for  making  the  ferroprussiate ;  or  the  dry  animal 
matters  may  be  directly  employed.  The  latter  process  is  apt  to  be  exceedingly  offensive 
to  the  workmen  and  neighbourhood,  from  the  nauseous  vapours  that  are  exhaled  in  it. 
Eight  pounds  of  horn  (hoofs),  or  ten  pounds  of  dry  blood,  afford  upon  an  average  one 
pound  of  charcoal.  This  must  be  mixed  well  with  good  pearlash,  (fineed  previously  from 
most  of  the  sulphate  of  potassa,  with  which  it  b  always  contaminated,)  either  in  the  dry 
way,  or  by  soaking  the  bruised  charcoal  with  a  strone  solution  of  the  alkali ;  the  propor- 
tion being  one  part  of  carbonate  of  potassa  to  from  I^  to  2  parts  of  charcoal,  or  to  about 
eight  parts  of  hard  animal  matter. 

The  pot  for  calcining  the  mixture  of  animal  and  alkaline  matter  is  egg-shaped,  as 
represented  at  a.  Jig.  1188^  and  is  considerably  narrowed  at  the  neck  f,  to  faciliute  the 
closing  of  the  mouth  with  a  lid  i.     It  is  made  of  cast  iron,  about  two  inches  thick  in  the 

belly  and  bottom  ;  this  strength  being  requi- 
site because  the  chemical  action  of  the  ma- 
tecials  wears  the  metal  fast  away.  It  should 
be  built  into  the  furnace  in  a  direction  sloping 
downwards,  (more  than  is  shown  in  the  figure, ) 
and  have  a  strong  knob  b,  projecting  from 
its  bottom  to  support  it  upon  the  back  wall, 
P  while  its  shoulder  is  embraced  at  the  arms  e,  e, 
by  the  brickwork  in  front  The  interior  of 
the  furnace  is  so  formed  as  to  leave  but  a 
space  of  a  fiew  inches  round  the  pot,  in  order 
to  make  the  flame  play  closely  over  its  whole 
surface.  The  fire-door  f,  and  the  draught- 
hole  z,  of  the  ash-pit,  are  placed  in  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  furnace,  in  order  that  the 
workmen  may  not  be  incommoded  by  the  heat     The  smoke  vent  o,  issues  through  the 
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arahed  top  A  of  the  ftiniAee^  towards  the  front,  and  it  thence  led  baekwards  hj  a  ffue  to 
the  main  chimney  of  the  frctory.  <l  ia  an  iron  or  stone  shelf»  inserted  before  the  mouth 
of  the  pot,  to  prevent  loss  in  shovelUng  out  the  semi4iquid  paste.  The  pot  may  be 
half  filled  with  the  materials. 

The  calcining  proceai  is  different,  aeeording  as  the  animal  aubstaneca  are  Aresh  or 
earboniaed.  In  the  first  case,  the  pot  must  remain  open,  to  allow  of  diligent  stirring  of 
iu  contents,  with  a  slightly  bent  flat  iron  bar  or  sooop,  and  of  introducing  more  of  the 
mixture  as  the  intumescence  subsides,  during  a  period  of  five  or  six  hours,  till  the  nau- 
seous vapours  cease  to  rise,  till  the  flame  be^mes  smaller  and  brifffater,  and  till  a  smell 
of  ammonia  be  perceived.  At  this  time,  the  heat  should  be  increased,  the  mouth  of  the  pot 
should  be  shut,  and  opened  only  once  every  half  hour,  for  the  purpose  of  workbg  tho 
mass  with  the  iron  paddle.  When  on  opening  the  mouth  of  the  pot*  and  stirring  the 
pasty  mixture,  no  more  flame  rises,  the  process  is  finished. 

If  the  animal  ingredients  are  employed  in  a  carbonised  state,  the  pot  must  be  shut 
as  soon  as  its  contenU  are  brought  to  ignition  by  a  briskly  urged  fire,  and  opened  for  a 
few  seconds  only  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  during  the  action  tif  stirring.  At  first,  a 
body  of  flame  bursts  forth  every  time  that  the  lid  is  removed ;  but  by  d^^rees  ihia 
ceases,  and  the  mixture  soon  agglomeratei^  and  then  softens  into  a  paste.  Though  the 
fire  be  steadily  tept  up,  the  fisme  becomes  lem  and  less  each  time  that  the  pot  is  opened ; 
and  when  it  ceases,  the  process  is  at  an  end.  The  operation,  with  a  mass  of  50  pounds  of 
charcoal  and  50  pounds  of  purified  pearlash,  lasU  about  1 3  hours,  the  first  time  that  the 
furnace  is  kindled ;  but  when  the  pot  has  been  previously  brought  to  a  state  of  ignition, 
it  takes  only  7  or  8  hours.  In  a  well-appointed  factory,  the  fire  should  be  invariably 
maintained  at  the  proper  pitch,  and  the  poU  should  be  worked  with  rekys  of  ope- 
ratives. 

The  molten  mass  is  now  to  be  scooped  out  with  an  appropriate  iron  shovel,  having  a  long 
sfasnk,  and  caused  to  cool  in  small  portions,  as  quickly  as  possible;  but  not  by  throwing 
it  into  water,  as  has  sometimes  been  prescribed  i  for  in  this  way  a  good  deal  of  the  cya- 
nogen is  converted  into  ammonia.  If  it  be  heaped  up  and  kept  hot  in  contact  with  air, 
some  of  the  ferrocyanide  is  also  decomposed,  with  diminution  of  the  product  The 
crude  mass  is  to  be  then  put  bto  a  pan  with  cold  water,  dissolved  by  the  application  of 
a  moderate  heat,  and  filtered  through  clothsL  The  charcoal  which  remains  upon  the 
filter  possesses  the  properties  of  decolouring  syrups,  vine^ra,  &C,  and  of  destroying 
smells  in  a  pre-eminent  degree.  It  may  also  serve,  when  mixed  with  fresh  animal  coal, 
for  another  calcining  operation. 

As  the  iron  requisite  for  the  formation  of  the  ferrocyanide  is  in  general  derived  from 
the  sides  of  the  pot,  this  is  apt  to  wear  out  into  holes,  especially  at  its  under  side,  where 
the  heat  is  greatest.  In  this  event,  it  may  be  tsken  out  of  the  furnace,  patched  up 
with  iron-rust  cement,  and  reinserted  with  the  sound  side  undermost.  The  erosion  of 
the  pot  may  be  obviated  in  some  measure  by  mixing  iron  borings  or  cinder  (ham- 
merscbUg)  with  the  other  materials,  to  the  amount  of  one  or  two  hundredths  of  the 
potash. 

The  above  lixivium  is  not  a  solution  of  pure  ferroprusnate ;  it  contains  not  a  little 
cyanide  of  potassium,  which  in  the  course  of  the  process  had  not  absorbed  the  proper 
dose  of  iron  to  form  a  ferrocyanide ;  it  contains  also  more  or  leas  carbonate  of  potash, 
with  phosphate,  sulphate,  hydrogenated  sulphuret,  muriate,  and  sulpho-cyanideof  the  same 
base,  as  well  as  phosphate  of  lime ;  substances  derived  partly  from  the  impure  potash, 
and  partly  from  the  incinerated  animal  matters.  Formerly  that  very  complex  impure 
solution  was  employed  directly  for  the  precipitation  of  prussian  blue ;  but  now,  in  all  well 
regulated  works,  it  is  converted  by  evaporation  and  cooling  into  crystallized  ferroprussiate 
pf  potash.  The  mother- water  is  again  evaporated  and  crystallised,  whereby  a  somewhat 
inferior  ferroprussiate  is  obtained.  Before  evaporating  the  lye,  however,  it  is  advisable 
to  add  ss  much  solution  of  green  sulphate  of  iron  to  it,  as  will  re-dissolve  the  white 
precipiute  of  cyanide  of  iron  which  first  fails,  and  thereby  convert  the  cyanide  of 
potassium,  which  is  present  in  the  liquor,  into  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  The  com- 
mercial prussiate  of  potash  may  he  rendered  chemically  pure  by  making  its  crysula 
effloresce  in  a  stove,  fusing  them  with  a  gentle  heat  in  a  glass  retort,  dissolving  the  masa 
in  water,  neutralizing  any  carbonate  and  cyanide  of  potash  that  may  be  present  with 
acetic  acid,  then  precipitating  the  ferroprussiate  of  potash  by  the  addition  of  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  alcohol,  and  finally  crystallizing  the  precipitated  salt  twice  over  in  water. 
The  sulphate  of  potassa  may  be  decompoMd  by  aeetate  of  baryta,  and  the  resulting 
acetate  of  potassa  removed  by  alcohoL 

2.  The  preeijriiaium  of  pnutian  bhu.  — -  Green  sulphate  of  iron  is  always  employed 
by  the  manufecturer,  on  account  of  its  cheapness,  for  mixing  with  solution  of  the  ferro* 
prusdate,  in  forming  prussian  blue,  though  the  red  sulphate,  nitrate,  or  muriate  of  iron 
would  afford  a  much  richer  blue  pigment.  Whatever  salt  of  iron  be  preferred  should 
he  carefully  freed  from  any  cupreous  impregnation,  aa  this  would  give  the  pure  blue  « 
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dirty  browniali  caaC.  The  green  sulphate  of  iron  is  the  most  admntageous  precipiianty 
on  account  oi  its  affording  protoxide,  to  convert  into  ferrocyanide  any  cyanide  of  po* 
tassium  that  may  happen  to  be  present  in  the  uncrystallised  lixirium.  The  carbonate 
of  potash  in  that  lixivium  might  be  saturated  with  sulphuric  acid  before  adding  the 
solution  of  sulphate  of  iron ;  but  it  is  more  commonly  done  by  adding  a  certain  portion 
of  alum ;  in  which  case,  alumina  falls  along  with  the  pruasian  blue ;  and  though  it 
renders  it  somewhat  paler,  yet  it  proportionally  increases  its  weight ;  whilst  the  acid  of 
the  alum  saturates  the  carbonate  of  potash,  and  prerents  its  throwing  down  iron-oxide, 
to  degrade  by  its  brown-red  tint  the  tone  of  the  blue.  For  every  pound  of  pearlash 
used  in  tlie  calcination,  from  two  to  three  pounds  of  alum  are  employed  in  the  precipi-* 
tation.  When  a  rich  blue  is  wished  for,  the  free  alkali  in  the  prussian  lye  may  be  partly 
saturated  with  sulphuric  acid,  before  adding  the  mingled  solutions  of  copperas  and 
alum.  One  part  of  the  sulphate  of  iron  is  generally  allowed  for  15  or  20  parts  of  dried 
blood,  and  2  or  3  of  horn- shavings  or  hoo&.  But  the  proportion  will  depend  very 
much  upon  the  manipulations ;  which,  if  skilfully  conducted,  will  produce  more  of  the 
cyanides  of  iron,  and  require  more  copperas  to  neutralise  them.  The  mixed  solutions 
of  alum  and  copperas  should  be  progressively  added  to  the  lye  as  long  as  they  produce 
any  precipitate.  Tikis  is  not  at  first  a  fine  blue,  but  a  greenish  gray  hi  consequence  of 
the  admixture  of  some  white  cyanide  of  iron ;  it  becomes  gradually  blue  by  the  absorption 
of  oxygen  from  the  air,  which  is  &voured  by  agitation  of  the  liquor.  Whenever  the 
colour  seems  to  be  as  beautiful  as  it  is  likely  to  becoi^e,  the  liquor  is  to  be  run  off  by  a 
spigot  or  cock  from  the  bottom  of  the  precipitation  vats,  into  flat  cisterns,  to  settle. 
The  clear  supernatant  fluid,  which  is  chiefly  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  potash,  is  then 
drawn  off  by  a  syphon ;  more  water  is  run  on  with  agitation  to  wash  it*  which  after 
settling  is  again  drawn  off;  and  whenever  the  washings  become  tasteless,  the  f ediment  b 
thrown  upon  filter  sieves,  and  exposed  to  dry,  first  in  the  air  of  a  stove,  but  finally  upon 
slabs  of  chalk  or  Paris  pla-ster.  But  for  several  purposes,  prussian  blue  may  be  best 
employed  in  the  fresh  pasty  state,  as  it  then  spreads  more  erenly  over  paper  and  othei 
surfaces. 

A  good  article  is  known  by  the  following  tests :  it  feels  light  in  the  hand,  adheres  to 
the  tongue,  has  a  dark  lively  blue  colour,  and  gives  a  smooth  deep  trace ;  it  should  not 
effervesce  with  acids,  as  when  adnlterated  with  chalk ;  nor  become  pasty  with  boiling 
water,  as  when  adulterated  with  starch.  The  Paris  blue,  prepared  without  alum,  with 
a  peroxide  salt  of  iron,  displays,  when  rubbed,  a  copper-red  lustre,  like  indigo.  Prus- 
sian blue,  degraded  in  its  colour  by  an  admixture  of  free  oxide  of  iron,  may  be  im* 
proved  by  digestion  in  dilute  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid,  washing,  and  drying.  Its 
relative  richness  in  the  real  ferroprussiate  of  irnn  may  be  estimated  by  the  quantity  of 
potash  or  soda  which  a  given  quantity  of  it  requires  to  destroy  its  blue  colour. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  passed  through  prussian  blue  diffused  in  water,  whitens  it ; 
while  prusstc  acid  is  eliminated,  sulphur  is  thrown  down,  and  the  sesquieyanide  of  iron 
is  converted  into  the  sin|(le  cyanide.  Iron  and  tin  operate  in  the  same  way.  When 
prussian  blue  is  made  with  two  atoms  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  instead  of  one,  it 
becomes  soluble  in  water. 

For  the  mode  of  applying  this  pigment  in  dyeing,  see  CAUco-nuimKO. 

Saqmiferrocyanate  of  potash,  is  prepared  by  passwg  chlorine  gas  through  a  solution 
(;f  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  till  it  becomes  red,  and  ceases  to  precipitate  the  peroxide 
salts  of  iron.  The  liquor  yields,  by  evaporation,  prismatic  crystals,  of  a  ruby- red  trans- 
parency. Tliey  are  siuluble  in  38  parts  of  water,  and  consist  of  40*42  parts  of  sesqui* 
cyanide  of  iron,  and  59'58  of  cyanide  of  potassium.  The  solution  of  this  salt  p 
pitates  the  following  metals,  as  stated  in  the  table :  — 


Mercury  (peroxide)    -  yellow. 

Molybdenum      -        -  red -brown. 

Nickel        ...  yellow-green. 

Silver         .        .         -  red-brown. 

Tin  (protoxide)*        -  white. 

Uranium    ...  red- brown. 

Zinc  ...  orange-yellow. 


Bismuth         -         -     pale  yellow. 

Cadmium       -        -    yellow. 

Cobalt  -        -    dark  brown -red. 

Copper  (protoxide)      red-brown. 
I>x  (peroxide)  -    yellow-green. 

Iron,  protoxide  salts  of  blue. 

Manganese    -         -     brown. 

Mercury  (protoxide)  red-brown. 

New  proeus  fur  prussian  blue,  which  deserves  peculiar  notice,  as  the  first  in  which 
interesting  compound  has  been  made  to  any  extent  independently  of  animal  matter. 
Mr.  Lewis  Thompson  received  a  well-merited  medal  from  the  Society  of  Arts,  in  1837, 
for  this  invention.  He  justly  observed  that  in  the  common  way  of  manufiicturing 
prussiate  of  potash,  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  furnished  by  a  given  weight  of  animal 
matter  is  not  large,  and  seldom  exceeds  8  per  cent. ;  and  ot  this  small  quantity,  at  least 
one  half  appears  to  be  dif.sipated  during  the  ignition.  It  occurred  to  him  that  the 
atmospliere  might  be  economically  made  to  supply  the  requisite  nitrogen,  if  caused  to 
act  in  favoiu«ble  circumstances  upon  a  mixture  of  carbon  and  potash.     He  found  the 
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following  praseriptfen  to  antwer.  Take  of  pearUah  and  eoke,  eaeli  ^  parts;  iroif 
turnings,  1  part ;  grind  them  together  into  a  coarse  powder ;  place  this  in  an  open 
crucible,  and  expose  the  whole  for  half  an  hour  to  a  full  red  heat  in  an  open  6re«  with 
occasional  stirring  of  the  mixture.  During  this  prooess,  little  Jets  of  purple  flame  will 
be  observed  to  rise  from  the  surface  of  the  materials.  When  these  eeaae,  the  crucible 
must  be  removed  and  allowed  to  cooL  The  mass  is  to  be  lixiviated  ;  the  lixivium,  which 
is  a  solution  of  ferrooyanide  of  potassium,  with  excess  of  potash,  is  to  be  treated  in  the 
usual  way,  and  the  black  matter  set  aride  for  a  fresh  operation,  with  a  fresh  dose  of 
pearlash.  Mr.  Thompson  states  that  one  pound  of  pearlash,  containing  45  per  cent,  of 
alkali,  yielded  1355  grains  of  pure  Prussian  blue,  or  ferrocyanide  of  iron ;  or  about  3 
ounces  avoirdupois. 

PRUSSJATE  OP  POTASH.  heuch*»  Pblpiechnie  ZeUmnp,  June,  I B37.  Manufac* 
ture  of  Kalium  Eisen  Cyanure,  by  Hofflmayr  and  PHikner.— The  Potash  must  be  free 
from  sulphate,  for  each  atom  of  sulphur  destroys  an  atom  of  the  Eisencyankaliuro.  A 
very  strong  heat  is  advantageous.  The  addition  of  from  1  to  8  per  cent  of  saltpetre  is  useful, 
when  the  mass  is  too  long  of  fusing.  A  reverberatory  furnace  (flammosen)  is  recom- 
mended ;  but  the  flame  roust  not  beat  too  much  upon  the  materials  for  fear  of  oxy- 
genating them.  When  the  smoky  red  flame  ceases,  it  is  useful  to  throw  in  from  time 
to  time  small  portions  of  uncarbonised  animal  matter,  particularly  where  the  flame  first 
beats  upon  the  nAas%  whereby  the  resulting  gases  prevent  oxidation  by  the  air.  The 
animal  matters  should  not  be  too  much  carbonised,  but  left  somewhat  brown  coloured, 
provided  they  be  readily  pulverised.  Of  unearbonised  animal  matters,  the  proportions 
may  be  100  parU  dried  blood»  to  from  28  to  SO  of  potash  (carbonate),  and  from  2  to  4  of 
hammerschlag  (smithy  scales),  or  iron  filings.  2d.  100  parts  of  horns  or  hoofr;  from 
Sn  to  35  potash;  S  to  4  iron.  Sd.  100  leather,  45  to  48  potash;  and  2  to  4  iron. 
From  blood,  8  to  9  per  cent,  of  the  prussiate  are  obtained  ;  from  horns,  9  to  10 ;  and 
from  leather,  5  to  6.  The  potash  should  be  mixed  in  coarse  particles,  like  peas,  with 
the  carbonised  aninul  matter,  which  may  be  best  done  in  a  revolving  pot,  containing 
cannon-balls.  Of  the  animal  coal  and  potash,  equal  parts  may  be  taken,  except  with  that 
from  leather,  which  requires  a  few  more  parts  potash  per  cent.  On  the  average,  blood 
and  horn  coal  should  afford  never  less  than  20  per  cent  of  prussiate,  nor  the  leather 
than  8 ;  but  by  good  treatment,  they  may  be  made  to  yield,  the  first  25,  and  the  last 
from  10  to  1 1. 

Berry^i  patent  proeeu,  —  Reduce  charcoal  into  bits  of  the  size  of  a  walnut  soak  them 
with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash  in  urine ;  and  then  pour  over  them  a  solution  of 
nitrate  or  acetate  of  iron ;  dry  the  whole  by  a  moderate  heat  and  introduce  them  into 
the  cast*tron  tul)es,  presently  to  be  described.  The  following  proportions  of  consti- 
tuents have  been  found  to  answer  :  —  Ordinary  potash,  SO  parts ;  nitre,  10 ;  aceUte  of 
iron,  15 ;  charcoal  or  coke,  45  to  55 ;  dried  blood,  50.  The  msterials,  mixed  and  dried, 
are  put  into  retorts  similar  to  those  for  coal  gas.  The  animal  matter,  however  (the 
blood),  is  placed  in  sepsrate  compartments  of  pipes  connected  with  the  above  retorts. 
The  pipes  containing  the  animal  matter  should  be  brought  to  a  red  heat  before  any 
fire  is  placed  under  the  retorts. 

In /p.  1 189.,  ▲  B  c  D,  is  a  horizontal  section  of  a  furnace  constructed  to  receive  four 
elliptical  iron  pipes.  The  furnace  is  arched  in  the  part  a  c  a,  in  order  to  reverberate 
the  heat,  and  drive  it  back  on  the  pipes  w,  W,  W,  w'".  These  pipes  are  placed  on  the 
plane  ■  r,  of  the  ellipsoid,  a  a,  represents  the  grating  or  bars  of  the  furnace  to  be 
heated  with  coal  or  coke ;  1 1,  is  the  pot  or  retort  shown  in^^s.  119<^  1191, 1192. 

This  pot  or  retort  is  placed  in  a  separate  compartment  as  seen  in  ^.  11 89.,  which  is  a 
vertical  section,  taken  through  yS^.  11 92.,at  the  line  o,  h.  k,  is  a  connecting  tube,  from 
the  retort  and  the  elliptical  pipes  w. 

In  the  section,/!^.  1190., the  shape  of  the  tube  k  will  be  1)ctter  seen ;  also  its  cocks  a, 
and  likewise  its  connection  with  the  pipes  w.  /,  is  a  safety  valve;  «,  the  cover  of 
the  pot  or  retort ;  l,  is  the  a«h-pit ;  and  6,  the  door  of  the  furnace ;  x,  is  an  open 
space,  roofed  over,  or  a  kind  of  shed,  close  to  the  furnace,  and  under  it  the  pipes  are 
emptied. 

The  arrows  indicate  the  direction  of  the  current  of  heat  This  current  traverses 
the  intervals  left  between  the  pipes,  and  ascends  behind  them,  passing  through  the 
aperture y,  in  the  brickwork,  which  is  provided  with  a  valve  or  damper,  for  closing  it 
as  required.  The  heat  passes  through  this  aperture,  and  strikes  against  the  sides  of 
the  pot  when  the  valve  is  open.  Another  valve,/;  g,  must  also  be  open  to  expose  the 
pot  or  retort  to  the  direct  action  of  the  fire.  The  smoke  escapes  by  a  lateral  passage 
into  a  chimney  v. 

It  must  be  remarked,  that  there  is  a  direct  communication  between  the  chimney  and 
that  compartment  of  the  furnace  which  contoins  the  pipes,  so  that  the  heat,  reflected 
from  the  part  v,  strikes  on  the  pot  or  retort  only  when  the  pipes  w,  W,  w",  w"',  are 
sufliciently  heated. 

In^  1 19Kis  shown  an  inclined  plane  k  (also  represented  in/;0r.ll9p.)and  the  juno- 
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tion-tubes  which  connect  the  four  pipes  with  their  gas-burners  z,  z,  and  the  cocks  m,  m^ 
r,  r,  are  covers,  closing  the  pipes,  and  having  boles  formed  in  them ;  these  holes  are 
shut  by  the  stoppers  e. 

Whether  the  pipes  are  placed  in  the  vertical  or  horizontal  position,  it  is  always 
proper  to  be  able  to  change  the  direction  of  the  current  of  gtLB ;  this  is  easily  done  by 
closing,  during  one  hour  (if  the  operation  is  to  last  two  hours,)  the  cocks  ti,  m',  and 
opening  those  u',  m ;  then  the  gas  passes  through  ac',  into  the  branch  k,  and  entering 
w'^'i  passes  Uirough  q,  into  w",  through  p,  into  W',  and  through  o,  and  w,  and  finally 
escapes  by  the  burner  i.  During  the  following  or  other  hour,  the  cocks  «',  m,  must 
be  closed  ;  the  cocks  v,  m',  being  opened,  the  current  then  goes  from  «,  into  k,  w,  w', 
w",  w"',  and  escapes  by  the  burner  z',  where  it  may  be  ignited. 

The  changing  of  the  direction  of  the  current  dispenses,  to  a  cef  tain  degree,  with  the 
labour  required  for  stirring  with  a  spatula  the  matters  contained  in  the  pipes ;  never- 
theless, it  is  necessary,  from  time  to  time,  to  pass  an  iron  rod  or  poker  amongst  the 
substances  contained  in  the  pipes.  It  is  for  this  purpose  that  apertures  are  formed,  so 
as  to  be  easily  opened  and  closed. 

The  patentee  remarks,  that  although  this  operation  is  only  described  with  reference 
to  potash,  for  obtaining  prusslate  of  potash,  it  is  evident  that  the  same  process  is 
applicable  to  soda;  and  when  the  above-mentioned  ingredients  are  employed,  soda 
being  substituted  for  potash,  the  result  will  be  prussiate  of  soda.  —  Newton'a  Journal,  C. 
S.  XXI.  96. 

MttHufaetun  of  Pruuiate  of  Pota$h,  All  things  considered,  the  manufacture  of 
prussiate  of  potash  is,  perhaps,  less  understood,  and  therefore  less  perfect,  than  that  of  any 
other  chemical  substance  of  equal  importance.  The  conditions  requisite  to  ensure 
success  are  totally  unknown  amongst  scientific  men,  and  the  manufacturers  themselves 
seem  so  divided  in  their  opinions  respecting  the  best  modes  of  production,  that  nothing 
valuable  can  be  deduced  from  the  discordant  results  of  their  experience.  Thus,  whilst 
^ome  are  so  careful  to  avoid  the  presence  of  water  in  the  materials  they  employ,  that 
the^e  are  highly  dried  before  being  cast  into  the  funiacc  pot,  others  pay  no  regard  at  al 
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to  ibis  circumstance,  or  even  actuallj  wet  the  nitrogenised  tubstances,  with  a  riew  to 
increase  their  power.  The  difference  in  theory  between  these  methods  is  so  enormous, 
that  it  ought,  long  ago,  to  have  shown  itself  in  the  practical  results,  if  there  be  not  some 
error  in  the  assertion  that  prnssiate  of  potash  Is  entirely  destroyed  by  steam  at  a  red 
heat.  That  such  is  the  case  when  pure  prnssiate  is  thus  acted  on,  no  one  can  doubt  for 
a  moment ;  but  how  fsr  this  is  true  with  respect  to  the  mixture  of  carbonaceous  and 
alkaline  matters  contained  in  the  furnace  pot  of  a  prua^ate  manufacturer,  remuns  still 
to  be  investigated.  Whaterer  be  the  plan  adopted,  a  prodigious  waste  invariably  occurs 
in  making  prussiate  of  pota^  $  and  fiilly  two-thirds  of  all  the  nitrogen,  existing  in  the 
asotised  ingredients  of  the  process,  are  driven  off  and  lost  More  frequently,  indeed,  the 
loss  amounts  to  three-fourths,  and  even  this  is  sometimes  exceeded.  The  state  of  the 
weather,  and  the  temperature  of  the  furnace,  also  largely  aSect  the  production  of  prussiate 
of  potash,  — »  for  damp,  foggy  weather,  and  a  low,  dull  heat,  are  extremely  prejudicial. 
The  most  fiivourable  indications  are,  a  heat  verging  on  whiteness,  and  the  production 
of  a  clear,  bright  flame,  the  moment  the  materials  are  thrown  into  the  poL 

Woollen  rags  or  dippings,  and  good  American  p<nash  or  pearlash,  with  an  admixture 
of  scrap  iron,  have  given  a  larger  produce  than  any  other  substances  within  the  range  of 
our  experience,  though,  even  in  this  instance,  two- thirds  of  the  whole  nitrogen  passed 
away  as  ammonia.  In  general,  1  ton  of  dried  blood,  or  woollen  rags,  with  about  3  cwts^ 
of  good  potash,  will  produce  from  8  cwts.  to  2}  ewts.  of  prussiate  of  potash,  and  a  pro- 
portionate amount  of  sulphate  of  potash.  The  presence  of  scrap  iron  in  a  proper  state 
of  subdivision  is,  however,  necessary  to  insure  the  above  result ;  for  when  no  more  is 
supplied  than  that  which  arises  accidentally  from  the  iron  pot  in  which  the  operation  is 
carried  on,  scarcely  half  these  proportions  will  be  obtained.  A  very  useful  mixture  may 
be  made  of  I  ton  of  proper  nitrogenised  matter  in  a  dry  condition,  with  from  3  to  4  cwts. 
of  pearlash  in  powder,  and  50  or  60lb&  of  scrap  iron  in  the  form  of  wire,  or  thin  sheets 
or  clippings.  This  is  to  be  projected  by  degrees  into  a  thick  iron  pot  previously  brought 
to  a  bright  cherry -red  heat ;  and,  after  each  addition,  the  whole  contents  of  the  pot  must 
be  well  stirred  with  a  heavy  iron  poker  or  bar,  until  the  residue  becomes  pasty ;  when 
more  of  the  mixture  must  be  thrown  in  and  similarly  treated,  until  the  pot  is  about  half 
full ;  after  this,  the  heat  may  be  maintained  for  15  or  20  minutes  ;  and  then  the  charge 
must  be  ladled  out  to  make  room  for  another  operation.  The  form  and  nature  of  the 
iron  pot  are  by  no  means  matters  of  indifference,  llie  form  should  be  such  as  to  prevent 
the  access  of  air  as  much  as  possible,  without  causing  unnecessary  labour  to  the  workman 
in  the  charging  and  emptying  of  the  pot ;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  high  temperature 
employed,  the  cast-iron  should  be  of  the  kind  called  **  cold-blast  iron ;  **  for  this  will 
resist  a  much  greater  application  of  fire  than  **  hot*  blast  iron."  The  old  shape  of  a 
prussiate  of  potash  pot  is  almost  exactly  that  of  an  egg,  with  its  upper  part  cut  off;  and 
this,  in  an  economical  point  of  view,  is  scarcely  susceptible  of  improvement ;  but  the 
pasty  mass,  after  each  operation,  can  be  removed  from  this  pot  with  great  difficulty  only ; 
and  the  mixing  or  stirring  is  still  more  open  to  objection.  Nevertheless,  many  manu- 
facturers continue  to  employ  this  form.  More  recently,  a  kind  of  oblong  shallow  trough 
has  come  into  use,  which  presents  every  facility  for  charging  and  discharging ;  but  the 
waste  of  nitrogen  is  said  to  be  considerable,  and  the  wear  and  tear  excessive ;  so  that  a 
middle  shape,  or  combination  of  the  two,  appears  indicated.  We  have,  howevei\ 
witnessed  the  employment  of  common  gas-retorts  for  this  purpose,  and  with  the  most 
unqualified  success.  In  these,  the  action  of  the  air  is  entirely  prevented,  and  the  stirring 
process  goes  on  through  an  opening  in  the  cover,  which,  being  provided  with  a  plug  or 
stopper,  permits  the  occasional  condensation  of  much  of  the  waste  ammonia  to  take 
place ;  or,  by  the  use  of  what  are  called  **  reciprocating  retorts,**  enables  the  manufacturer 
to  pass  the  volatile  matters,  arising  from  a  recent  charge,  over  the  incandescent  materialB 
of  an  old  or  spent  charge,  so  as  to  convert  the  ammonia  they  contain  into  cyanogen. 

The  first  steps  of  the  operation  being  finished,  the  pasty  mass  is  commonly  allowed 
to  cool  and  harden  ere  it  is  roughly  powdered  and  boiled  in  water.  Some  manufacturers, 
however,  plunge  it  at  once,  whilst  still  red-hot,  into  cold  water,  and  fancy  that  some 
advantage  is  thus  gained.  In  a  theoretical  view,  the  proper  course  would  be  to  cover 
up  the  red-hot  mass,  so  as  to  obstruct  both  the  access  of  air  and  moisture,  and  thus 
prevent  the  decomposition  of  the  cyanide  of  potassium  during  the  process  of  cooling. 
As  the  prussiate  of  potash  is  extremely  soluble  in  boiling  water,  the  fused  mass  rapidly 
.disintegrates  beneath  the  action  of  this  fluid ;  and,  in  a  short  time,  the  whole  is  resolved 
into  a  solution  of  the  prussiate,  carbonate,  and  sulphate  of  potash,  and  into  an  insoluble 
noagma  of  carbon  and  scrap-iron.  By  filtration,  the  saline  fluid  is  separated  from  the 
insoluble  portion ;  and,  after  evaporation,  furnishes  crystals  of  prussiate  of  potash,  mixed 
with  sulphate  of  potasli,  which,  by  re-solution  and  crystallization,  are  rendered  sufficiently 
pure  for  the  market. 

Some  years  ago,  the  Society  of  Arts  presented  their  gold  medal  to  Mr.  L.  Thompson, 
ibr  his  discovery  of  the  manufacture  of  prussiate  of  potash  by  means  of  the  nitrogen  of 
the  air ;  and  several  patents  have  since  been  taken  out  for  improvements  in  the  apparatus 
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needed  t6  render  this  diflcovery  aTailable.  The  proceaa  is  at  present  conducted  on  a  largv 
scale  at  Newcastle-upon-'Tf  ne,  and  seems  to  answer  the  object  contemplated.  We  have 
not,  however,  had  an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  its  commercial  advantages, 
though,  on  sanitary  grounds,  these  are  of  the  highest  importance.  The  fiict  that 
atmospheric  nitrogen  can  be  brought  into  chemical  union  is,  nevertheless,  thoroughly 
cstabUsbed  by  this  discovery,-^ which  should  therefore  stimulate  inventors  to  further 
efforts  fi>r  utilising  this  great  storehouse  of  asote.  If  nitrogen  can  be  made  to  unite 
with  carbon,  why  should  it  not  also  be  made  to  combine  with  hydrogen,  and  thus  pro- 
duce ammonia?  Twenty  yean  ago  the  one  of  these  combinations  was  seemingly  as 
improbable  as  the  other. 

Much  attention  has  of  late  been  drawn  to  the  cyanogen  compounds  evolved  during 
the  distillation  of  coal  in  the  manufiwture  of  ^as ',  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  a  wide 
field  for  improvement  is  opened  in  this  direction.  The  quantity  of  cyanogen  given  ofT 
during  the  decomposition  of  one  ton  of  common  Newcastle  coal  is  sufficient  to  produce 
about  7  pounds  of  Prussian  blue,  which,  at  the  existing  market  price,  would  greatly 
exeeed  the  total  value  of  the  coaU  The  cyanogen  is  most  probably  evolved  in  the  form 
of  cyanide  of  ammonium,  and  therefore  requires  protoxide  of  iron  for  the  purpose  of 
rendering  it  %  fixed  and  permanent  salt.  Hence,  if  eitlier  the  protoxide  or  peroxide  of 
iron  be  placed,  so  that  the  gaseous  constituents  of  the  coal  are  made  to  pass  through  or 
over  these  oxides,  a  quantity  of  Prussian  blue,  and  prussiate  of  ammonia,  are  generated; 
and  this  process  may  be  repeated  until  almost  the  whole  of  the  oxide  of  iron  has  been 
converted  into  ferrocyanic  acid  and  Prussian  blue.  We  have  said,  that  the  peroxide  of 
iron  will  answer  this  end  as  well  as  the  protoxide ;  but,  in  reality,  it  is  still  the  protoxide 
which  acts,  tor  the  impure  coal-gas  always  contains  sulphuretted  hydrogen  ;  and  this, 
as  is  well  known,  has  the  property  of  reducing  the  peroxide  of  iron  to  the  protoxide ; 
consequently,  both  are  equally  efficacious  in  the  production  of  ferrocyanic  acid.  When 
impure  ooaVgas,  therefore,  hss  been  passed,  for  some  time,  over  either  of  the  oxides  of 
iron,  a  substance  results,  from  which  prussiate  of  potash  may  be  obtained,  at  a  rate 
which  must,  one  day,  lead  to  the  total  suppression  of  the  present  mode  of  making  that 
article.  Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that  a  few  pounds  of  oxide  of  iron  have  been 
mingled  with  sawdust,  and  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  impure  gas  arising  from  the 
distillation  of  50  tons  of  coal :  then  sufficient  cyanogen  must  have  combined  with  the 
iron  to  generate  35  pounds  of  Prussian  blue,  and  this  too  without  the  least  expense. 
Now  these  35  pounds  of  Prussian  blue,  when  treated  with  caustic  lime  and  sulphate  of 
potash,  would  afford  oxide  of  iron,  sulphate  of  lime,  and  prussiate  of  potash,  by  double 
decomposition, — the  latter  of  which  would  require  only  to  be  crystallized  from  the  fluid 
in  which  it  was  dissolved ;  whilst  the  sulphate  of  lime  and  oxide  of  iron  might  be 
returned  again  to  the  position  formerly  occupied  by  the  oxide  of  iron  alone,  and  there 
made  to  combine  with  a  fresh  portion  of  cyanogen ;  and  so  on,  time  aAer  time.  We 
have  seen  some  ewts.  of  prussiate  of  potash  prepared  in  this  way  by  Mr.  Laming,  of  the 
Chemical  Works,  Millwall,  and  can  answer  for  the  purity  and  value  of  the  article. 
Mr.  Laming  has  also  manufiictured,  in  a  similar  manner,  several  beautiful  samples  of 
Prussian  blue.  There  is,  however,  an  art  connected  with  the  production  of  Prussian 
blue,  which  requires  more  than  mere  purity  of  materials;  for  if  an  inexperienced 
individual  were  to  attempt  to  make  a  good  marketable  Prussian  blue,  even  though 
possessed  of  the  purest  re-agents,  be  would  certainly  foil  to  bestow  upon  it  the  essential 
conditions  of  colour  and  cohesion,  by  which  alone  it  attains  a  commercial  value.  The 
old  mode  of  obtaining  this  article,  in  a  proper  state,  was  by  precipitating  a  solution  of 
common  copperas,  or  protosulphate  of  iron,  by  a  mixed  solution  of  the  carbonate  and 
fcrrocyanate  of  potash,  and  allowing  the  mixed  precipitate  of  oxide  and  prussiate  of  iron 
to  remain,  for  three  weeks,  in  contact  with  the  air ;  when  it  was,  in  technical  language, 
**  brightened  **  by  the  addition  of  a  dilute  acid,  generally  muriatic  The  theory  of  tliis 
process  appears  to  have  been  this  —  in  the  first  place,  protocyanide  and  protocarbonate 
of  iron  were  precipitated  together,  and  these,  by  exposure  to  the  air,  passed  into  the 
state  of  peroxide  of  iron  and  Prussian  blue ;  the  peroxide  of  iron  meanwhile  acting 
mechanically,  and  preventing  the  particles  of  Prussian  blue  from  cohering  together  and 
becoming  one  hard  mass,  as  mvariably  happens  when  no  such  impediment  to  cohesion  b 
present.  Having  attained  this  end,  the  dilute  muriatic  acid  was  employed  to  dissolve 
away  the  superfluous  oxide  of  iron,  and  thus  bring  out  the  brilliancy  of  the  blue  colour, 
whilst  it  increased  the  peculiar  spongy  and  friable  nature  of  the  product,  and  this,  after 
copious  ablutions  of  hot  water,  was  next  dried  on  a  stone  and  sent  to  market.  Hie 
practice  of  the  present  day  is,  however,  much  simpler  and  speedier  than  this ;  for,  instead 
of  3  weeks,  scarcely  S  days  are  now  necessary  for  the  production  of  Prussian  blue. 
The  plan  generally  followed  is,  to  dissolve,  in  two  separate  portions  of  boiling  water, 
exactly  as  much  protosulphate  of  iron  and  prussiate  of  potash  as  will  mutuallv  decompose 
each  other ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  nothing  but  actual  experiment  must  be  depended  on, 
as  the  atomic  numben  of  these  substances  do  not  give  a  good  ictnlL     Assmning* 
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howeverj  that  some  given  quantity  of  the  one  fluid  has  been  found  equal  to  a  given  pro- 
portion of  the  other,  and  that,  when  mixed  and  thrown  on  a  filter,  neither  iron  nor 
ferrocjanic  acid  can  be  detected  in  the  filtered  fluid,  then  the  mixture  is  made  in  these 
proportions,  and  a  quantity  of  recently-precipitated  peroxide  of  iron  having  been  added, 
the  whole  is  rapidly  boiled  for  several  minutes ;  after  which  it  is  allowed  to  eool,  and  is 
then  **  brightened  "  by  a  dilute  acid,  copiously  washed  with  warm  water,  dried  on  a 
stove,  and  rendered  fit  for  the  market  Prior  to  drying,  the  colour  is  very  often  brought 
down  by  the  addition  of  inert  colourless  substances,  such  as  starch,  finely-ground  rioe, 
china  clay,  or  alumina,  according  to  the  object  of  the  manufacturer. 

The  fiibrication  of  what  is  termed  the  red  prussiate  of  potash  has  now  assumed  an 
important  position  in  the  arts,  and  is  supposed  by  some  to  constitute  a  kind  of  secret  in 
the  trade.  There  is,  however,  in  truth,  nothing  secret  about  it  The  first  method  of 
forming  this  salt  was  by  transmitting  chlorine  through  a  solution  of  the  common 
prus&iate  of  potash,  until  it  ceased  to  precipitate  thepersaltsof  iron;  and,  as  this  implied 
some  chemical  skill  on  the  part  of  the  operator,  the  process  came  to  be  regarded  as  both 
difficult  and  secret ;  for  an  excess  of  chlorine  not  only  constituted  a  waste,  but,  more* 
over,  actually  destroyed  the  red  prassiate  when  formed,  and  thus  led  to  a  total  fiiilure. 
Now,  however,  this  article  is  manufactured  in  the  dry  way,  and  the  ill  effects  of  an  excess 
of  chlorine  are  easily  obviated.  To  prepare  it  a  quantity  of  the  ordinary  yellow  prussiate  of 
potash  must  be  reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder,  and  subjected  to  the  action  of  chlorine  gas, 
with  repeated  agitation, — such,  for  example,  as  that  which  can  be  produced  in  a  rotary 
churn.  In  this  way  the  chlorine  is  rapidly  absorbed,  and  chloride  of  potassium  and  red 
prussiate  of  potash  generated.  When  it  is  found  that  the  chlorine  passes  fireely  through 
the  mixture,  without  being  absorbed,  the  process  must  be  stopped  and  the  powder 
withdrawn.  Tliis  powder,  on  being  dissolved  in  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  water, 
heated  to  about  180^  Falir.,  will  produce,  on  cooling,  long  needle-shaped  crysUls  of  the 
red  prussiate  of  potash,  which  may  be  rendered  purer  and  larger  by  recrystallisation  in 
the  usual  way ;  the  chloride  of  potassium,  meanwhile,  remaining  dissolved  in  the 
mother-liquor.  It  is  hr  from  improbable  that  this  salt  might  be  made  by  means  of  the 
permanganate  of  potash,  or  chameleon  mineral,  as  the  manganesie  acid  parts  with  its 
oxygen  with  extreme  fiuility  when  in  solution.  If  this  supposition  should  turn  out  to 
be  correct,  then  a  saving  would  occur  in  the  process,  even  independently  of  the  cost  of 
chlorine, — for  no  chloride  of  potassium  would  be  formed  from  the  potash  of  the  yellow 
prussiate.  This  subject  merits  a  careful  investigation  by  those  interested  in  this  branch 
of  manufacture,  for  the  red  prussiate  is  rapidly  extending  in  use  amongst  dyers  and 
calico  printers. 

PRUSSIC  ACID  ;  Liebig^t  new  tettfor.  When  some  sulphurct  of  ammonium  and 
caustic  ammonia  are  added  to  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  prussie  acid,  and  the 
mixture  heated  with  the  addition  of  pure  flower  of  sulphur,  the  prussie  acid  is  converted 
in  a  few  minutes  into  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium.  This  metamorphosis  depends  on 
the  circumstance,  that  the  higher  sulphurets  of  ammonium  are  instantly  deprived  by  the 
cyanide  of  ammonium  of  the  excess  of  sulphur  they  contain  above  the  monosulphuret ; 
for  instance,  if  a  mixture  of  prussie  acid  and  ammonia  be  added  to  the  pentasulpburet 
of  ammonium,  the  solution  of  which  is  of  a  deep  yellow  colour,  and  the  whole  gently 
heated,  the  sulphuret  of  ammonium  is  soon  discolorized,  and  when  the  clear  colourless 
liquid  is  evaporated  and  the  admixture  of  sulphuret  of  ammonium  expelled,  a  white  saline 
mass  is  obtained,  which  dissolves  entirely  in  alcohol.  The  solution  yields  on  cooling  or 
evaporation  colourless  crystals  of  pure  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium.  Only  a  small 
quantity  of  sulphuret  of  ammonium  is  requisite  to  convert,  in  presence  of  an  excess  of 
sulphur,  unlimited  quantities  of  cyanide  of  ammonium  into  sulphocyanide;  because  the 
sulphuret  of  ammonium,  when  reduced  to  the  state  of  monosulphuret,  constantly  rc-ae- 
quires  its  power  of  dissolving  sulphur,  and  transferring  it  to  the  cyanide  of  ammonium. 
The  following  proportions  will  be  found  to  be  advantageous :  2  ounces  of  solution  of 
caustic  ammonia,  of  0**95  specific  gravity,  are  saturated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas; 
the  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  thus  obtained  is  mixed  with  6  ounces  of  the  same 
solution  of  ammonia,  and  to  this  mixture  2  ounces  of  the  flowers  of  sulphur  are  added; 
and  then  the  product  resulting  from  the  distillation  of  6  ounces  of  prussiate  of  potash, 
3  ounces  of  the  hydrate  of  sidphuric  acid,  and  18  ounces  of  water,  lliis  mixture  ia 
digested  in  the  water  bath,  until  the  sulphur  is  seen  to  be  no  longer  altered,  and  the 
liquid  has  assumed  a  yellow  colour;  it  is  then  heated  to  boiling,  and  kept  at  this  tempe- 
rature until  the  sulphuret  of  ammonium  bas  been  expelled  and  the  liquor  has  again 
become  colourless.  The  deposit,  or  excess  of  sulphur  is  now  removed  by  filtration, 
and  the  liquid  evaporated  to  crystalliiation.  In  this  way  from  S|  to  S^  ounces  are  got  of 
a  daxzling  white  dry  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium,  which  may  be  employed  as  a  reagent, 
and  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  sulphocyanide  of  potassium:  of  the  S  ounces  of  sulphur 
added,  half  an  ounce  is  left  undissolved. 

The  habitude  of  the  higher  sulphurets  of  ammonium  towards  prussie  acid,  furnishes 
an  admirable  test  for  this  acid.     A  couple  of  drops  of  a  puissic  acid  which  has  been 
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diluted  with  so  much  water  that  it  no  longer  gives  any  certain  reaction  with  salts  of 
iron  by  the  formation  of  prussian  blue,  when  mixed  with  a  drop  of  sulphuret  of 
ammonium,  and  heated  on  a  watch  glass  until  the  mixture  has  become  colourless,  yields 
a  liquid  containing  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium,  which  produces  with  persalts  of  iron 
a  very  deep  blood  red  colour ;  and  with  persalts  of  copper,  in  presence  of  sulphurous 
acid,  white  sulphocyanide  of  copper. 

PUDDLING  OF  IRON.  This  is  the  usual  process  employed  in  Great  Britain 
for  converting  cast  iron  into  bar  or  malleable  iron — a  crude  into  a  more  or  less  pure 
metal.  The  following  plan  of  a  puddling  furnace  has  been  deemed  economical,  espe- 
cially with  respect  to  fuel,  as  two  furnaces  are  joined  side  by  side  together,  and  the 
workmen  operate  at  doon  on  the  opposite  sides.     Fig.  1 19S.  represents  this  twin  furnace 
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in  a  side  elevatiop ;  ^p.  11 94.  in  section,  according  to  the  line  ■  r,  in  fig.  1195.,  which 
exhibits  a  plan  of  the  furnace.  The  various  parts  are  so  clearly  shown  in  form  and 
construction  as  to  require  no  explanation.  The  total  length  outside  is  14}  feet ;  width, 
12|  feet ;  from  which  the  dimensions  of  the  other  parts  may  be  measured. 

Iron  is  puddled  either  from  cast  pigs,  or  from  the  plates  of  the  refinery,  (finery)  fur- 
nace. In  several  iron* works  a  mixture  of  these  two  crude  metals  is  employed.  In  the 
refining  process,  the  waste  at  the  excellent  establishment  of  Mr.  Jessop,  at  Codner  Park, 
is  from  2}  to  8}  cwt.  per  ton ;  on  which  process  the  wages  are  Is.  per  ton ;  and  the 
coke,  \  ton,  worth  6». ;  so  that  the  total  cost  of  refining  per  ton  ia  \Sm^  when  pig-iron 
is  worth  S/.  10s. 

The  puddling  is  accompanied  with  a  loss  of  weight  of  1^  cwt  per  ton ;  it  costs  in 
wages,  for  puddling  refinery  plates,  6«.  6<f.,  and  for  pigs,  8s. ;  in  which  18  cwt  of  coal 
are  consumed  ;  value,  5s.  per  ton. 

<S!Ai»^/imp  (condensing  the  bloom  by  the  heavy  hammer)  costs,  in  wages,  1«.  9</. 
per  ton  ;  and  rough-rolling.  Is.  2d,  Cutting  and  weighing  these  bars  cost  9d.  fur 
wages,  including  their  delivery  to  the  mill  furnace,  where  they  are  re-heated  and  welded 
together.  The  mill  furnace  beating  coats  Is.  6d,  in  wages,  and  consumes  in  fuel  12  owt.- 
of  coals,  at  5s.  per  ton.  The  rolling  and  straightening  cost  5«.  6</. ;  cropping  the  ends, 
weighing,  and  stocking  in  the  warehouse,  Is.  for  wages.  Wear  and  tear  of  power,  5«. 
Labourers  for  clearing  out  the  ashes,  &c.,  Is.  Sd,  per  ton. 

In  Wales  4  tons  of  pig-iron  afford  upon  an  average  only  3  tons  of  bars.  From  the 
above  data  a  calculation  may  easily  be  made  of  the  total  expense  of  converting  crude 
into  cast-iron  at  the  respect ive  iron  works. 

A  great  economy  in  the  conversion  of  the  cast  into  wrought  metal  seoms  about  to  be 
•ffected  in  our  iron  works,  by.  the  application  of  a  current  of  voltaic  electricity,  to  the 
crude  iron  in  a  state  of  fusion,  whether  on  the  hearth  of  the  blast  furnace*  or  on  the  fused 
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pigs  in  the  sand,  or  on  the  metal  immediately  on  its  being  run  from  the  finery  fur- 
nace ;  the  voltaic  force  of  from  50  to  100  pairs  of  a  powerful  Smee*8  battery  being 
preTiotUly  arranged  to  act  upon  the  whole  train  of  the  metal.  This  process,  for  which 
Mr.  Arthur  Wall  has  recently  obtained  a  patent,  ia  founded  upon  the  well-established 


&ct,  that  when  a  compound  is  subjected  to  an  electrical  eurrent,  its  negatite  and  posi- 
tive elements  are  detached  from  one  another.  Crude  iron  contains  more  or  less  carbon* 
sulphur,  phosphorus,  arsenic,  oxygen,  and  silicon — bodies  all  electro-negative  in  rela- 
tion to  iron,  which  is  electro-positive.  When  the  impure  iron,  as  it  flows  from  tbo 
blast-furnaces,  is  subjected  during  its  cooling  and  consolidation  to  a  powerful  stream  of 
voltaic  electricity,  the  chemical  affinities  by  which  its  various  heterogeneous  components 
are  firmly  associated  are  immediately  subverted,  whereby,  in  the  case  of  crude  iron,  the 
sulphur,  phosphorus,  &c.,  which  destroy  or  impair  its  tenacity  and  malleability,  become 
readily  separable  in  the  act  of  puddling.  On  this  principle,  I  would  explain  the  extra- 
ordinary efftfct  of  Mr.  Wall's  patent  electric  process,  as  performed  in  my  preaenoe  in 
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|b«  excellent  iron-works  of  Mr.  Jessop,  at  Codner  Park,  Derbyshire,  where  th«  elec- 
trised forge  pigs  discharge  those  noxious  elements  so  copiously  in  the  puddling  fur- 
nace, as  to  become  after  a  single  re-heating,  without  piling  or  fiigotting,  brilliant  bars 
of  the  finest  fibrous  metal,  "inie  bars  so  made  have  been  subjected,  under  my  inspec- 
tion, to  the  sererest  proo&  by  skilful  London  blacksmiths,  and  they  have  been  found  to 
bear  piercing,  hammering,  bending,  and  twisting,  as  well  as  the  best  iron  in  the  mar- 
ket I  have  also  analysed  the  said  iron  with  the  utmost  minuteness  of  chemical 
research,  and  have  ascertained  it  to  be  nearly  pure  metal,  containing  neither  sulphur 
nor  phosphorus,  and  merely  an  inappreciable  trace  of  arsenic  I  can  therefore  coi^ 
scientiously  recommend  Mr.  WalPs  patent  process  to  iron-masters  as  one  of  the  greatest, 
easiest,  and  most  economical  improvements,  which  that  important  art  has  lately  received. 
The  pecuniary  advantage  of  this  process,  in  respect  of  saving  labour  and  waste  of 
material,  has  been  estimated  at  one  pound  sterling  per  ton ;  but  it  is  not  yet  practically 
worked  out. 

The  effect  of  electrising  iron  is  displayed  in  a  singular  manner  by  the  conversion  into 
steel  of  a  soft  rod,  exposed  in  contact  with  coke,  for  a  few  hours,  to  a  moderate  red 
heat ;  a  result  which  I  have  witnessed  and  can  fully  attest. 

PUMICE-STONE  (Pierre-ponee,  Fr. ;  Bimstein, 'Germ,) ;  is  a  spongy,  vitreous- 
looking  mineral,  consisting  of 'fibres  of  a  silky'lustre,  uiterlaced  witfi  each  other  in  all 
directions^  It  floats  upon  water,  u  harsh  to  the  touch,  having  in  mass  a  mean  sp«  grav. 
of  0*914;  though  brittle,  it  is  hard  enough  to  scratch  glass  and  most  metals.  Its 
colour  J8  usually  grayish  white;  but  it  is  sometimes  Uuish,  greenish,  reddish,  or 
brownish.  It  fuses  without  addition  at  the  blowpipe  into  a  white  enamel.  Accord- 
ing to  Klaproth,  it  is  composed  of,  silica,  77*5;  alumina,  17*5;  oxide  of  iron,  2; 
potassa  and  soda,  3  ;  in  100  parts.  The  acids  have  hardly  any  action  upon  pumice- 
stone.  It  b  used  for  polishing  ivory,  wood,  marble,  metals,  gUss,  &c. ;  as  also 
skins  and  parchment.  Pumice-stone  is  usually  reckoned  to  be  a  volcanic  product, 
resulting,  probably,  firom  the  action  of  fire  upon  obsidians.  Hie  chief  localities  of 
this  mineral  are,  the  Islands  of  Lipari,  Ponxa,  Ischia,  and  Vulcano.  It  is  also  found  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Andernach,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  in  Tenerifle,  Iceland* 
Auvergne,  &e.     It  is  sometimes  so  spongy  as  to  be  of  specific  gravity  0*37. 

PUOZZOLANA,  is  a  volcanic  gmvelly  product^  used  in  making  hydraulie  mortar. 
See  Ckmknts  and  MoRTAaa. 

PURPLE  OF  CASSIUS,  Gold  purple  (Pourpre  de  Cassiui,  Fr.;  GoUL-jmrjmr^ 
Germ.) ;  is  a  vitrifiable  pigment,  which  stains  glass  and  porcelain  of  a  beautiful  red  or 
purple  hue.  Its  preparation  has  been  deemed  a  process  of  such  nicety,  as  to  be  liable 
to  fiiil  in  the  most  experienced  hands.  The  following  observations  will,  I  hope,  place 
the  subject  upon  a  surer  footing. 

The  proper  pigment  can  be  obtained  only  by  adding  to  a  neutral  muriate  of  gold  a 
mixture  of  the  protochloride  and  perchloride  of  tin.  Every  thing  depends  upon  this 
intermediate  state  of  the  tin ;  for  the  protochloride  does  not  afibrd,  even  with  a  con- 
centrated solution  of  gold,  either  a  chesnut-brown,  a  blue^  a  green,  a  metallic  preci- 
pitate, or  one  of  a  purple  tone;  the  perchloride  occasions  no  precipitate  whatever, 
whether  the  solution  of  gold  be  strons  or  dilute :  but  a  properl;^  neutral  mixture,  of 
1  part  of  crystallized  protochloride  of  Un,  with  2  parts  of  crystallized  perchloride,  pro- 
duces, with  1  part  of  crystallized  chloride  of  gold  (all  being  in  solution),  a  beautiful 
purple-coloured  precipitate.  An  excess  of  tlie  protosalt  of  tin  gives  a  yellow,  blue,  or 
green  cast ;  an  excess  of  the  persalt  gives  a  red  and  violet  cast ;  an  excess  in  the  gold 
salt  occasions,  with  heat  (but  not  otherwise)^  a  change  from  the  violet  and  ehesnut- 
brown  precipitate  into  red.  According  to  Fuchs,  a  solution  of  the  sesquioxide  of  tin 
in  muriatic  acid,  or  of  the  sesquichloride  in  water,  serves  the  same  purpose,  when  dropped 
into  a  very  dilute  solution  of  gold. 

Buisson  prepares  gold-purple  in  the  following  way.  He  dissolves,  first,  1  gramme 
of  the  best  tin  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  muriatic  acid,  taking  care  that  the  solu- 
tion is  neutral ;  next,  2  grammes  of  tin  in  aqua  regie,  composed  of  S  parts  of  nitric 
acid,  and  1  part  of  muriatic,  so  that  the  solution  can  contain  no  protoxide ;  lastly,  7 
grammes  of  fine  gold  in  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  nitric  acid,  and  6  of  muriatic,  observing 
to  make  the  solutiou  neutral.  This  solution  of  gold  being  diluted  with  3}  litres  of  water 
(about  3  quarts),  the  solution  of  the  perchloride  of  tin  is  to  be  adde4  at  once,  and 
afterwards  that  of  the  protochloride,  drop  by  drop,  till  the  precipitate  thereby  formed 
acquires  the  wished-for  tone;  after  which  it  should  be  edulcorated  by  washing,  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

Frick  gives  the  following  prescription :  —  Let  tin  be  set  to  dissolve  in  very  dilute 
aqua  regie  without  heat,  till  the  fluid  becomes  fiuntly  opalescent,  when  the  metal  must 
be  taken  out,  and  weighed.  The  liquor  is  to  be  diluted  largely  with  water,  and  a  defi- 
nite weiirht  of  a  dilute  solution  of  gold,  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  is  to  be  simultane- 
ously stirred  into  the  nitro-muriate  of  tin.      The  quantity  of  solution  of  gold  to  be 
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-poured  into  Che  tin  liquor  muit  be  luch,  that  the  gold  in  the  one  is  to  the  tin  in  the  other 
•in  the  ratio  of  36  to  10. 

Gold-purple  beeomes  l>righter  when  it  is  dry,  but  appears  still  as  a  dirty>brown 
*powder.  M'Uriatie  acid  takes  the  tin  out  of  the  fresh-made  precipitate,  and  leaves  the 
'gold  either  in  the  sUte  of  metal  or  of  a  blue  powder.  At  a  temperature  between  St  1 2^ 
■and  300°  Fahr.,  mercury  dissolves  out  all  the  gold  from  the  ordinary  purple  of  Caasiua. 

Relative  to  the  constitution  of  gold-purple»  two  views  are  entertained :  accordinj^  to 
the  first,  the  sold  is  asMciated  in  the  meulUc  state  along  with  the  oaide  of  tin ;  according 
to  the  second^  the  gold  eiists  as  a  purple  oxide  along  with  the  sesquiozide  or  peroxide 
•of  tin.  Its  composition  is  difierently  reported  by  difierent  chemists.  The  constituents, 
according  to — 


Gold. 

Tin  oxMe. 

Oberkampf,  in  the  purple  prectpiute,  are 

- 

39*83 

60-18 

violet            ditto 

20-58 

79-42 

Berzelius             .             •            -             - 

- 

30725 

69-275 

Buisson               .... 

• 

3019 

69-81 

Gay  Lussae        -    .         -             -            - 

- 

30-89 

69-11 

Fuehs        .        -            .            -            . 

• 

17-87 

82-13 

If  to  a  mixture  of  protochloride  of  tin,  and  perchloride  of  iron,  a  properly  diluted 
Fclution  of  gold  be  added,  a  very  beautiful  purple  precipitate  of  Cassias  will  immediately 
fall,  while  the  iron  will  be  left  in  the  liquid  in  the  state  of  a  protochloride.  The  purple 
-thus  prepared  keeps  in  the  air  for  a  long  time  without  alteration.  Mercury  does  not 
•take  firom  it  the  smallest  trace  of  gold.  — FwAs*  Journal  fur  Chemie,  t,  xv. 

Purple  of  Cassius  is  best  made  according  to  the  French  Fharmacopceia,  by  dissolving 
10  parts  of  acid  chloride  of  gold  in  2000  parts  of  distilled  water;  preparing  in  ataother 
■  vessel  a  solution  of  10  parts  of  pure  tin  in  20  of  muriatic  acid,  which  is  diluted  with  1000 
of  water,  and  adding  this  by  degrees  to  the  ^Id  solution  as  long  as  a  precipiute  is  formed. 
The  precipitate  is  allowed  to  subside,  and  is  to  be  washed  by  means  of  decantation :  it 
•is  then  filtered  and  dried  at  a  very  gentle  heat 

PURPLE  OF  MOLLUSCA,  is  a  viscid  liquor,  secreted  by  certain  shell-fish,  the 
.Buceinum  lappiUtu,  and  others,  which  dyes  wool,  &c.  of  a  purple  colour,  and  is  supposed 
to  be  the  substance  of  the  Tyrian  dye,  so  highly  prised  in  ancient  Rome  for  producing 
/the  imperial  purple.     See  Dtkinq. 

PURPURIC  ACID,  is  an  acid  obtained  by  treating  uric  or  litliic  acid  with  dilute 
nitric  acid  It  has  a  fine  purple  colour ;  but  has  hitherto  been  applied  to  no  use  in  the 
arts. 

PURFURINE,  is  the  name  of  a  colouring  principle,  supposed  by  Robiquet  and 
-Colin  to  exist  in  madder.     Its  identity  is  questionable. 

PUTREFACTION,  and  iu  Prevention.  The  decomposition  of  animal  bodies,  or  of 
-such  plants  as  contain  azote  in  their  composition,  which  takes  place  spontaneously  when 
-they  are  exposed  to  the  air,  under  the  influence  of  moisture  and  warmth,  is  called  putre- 
faction.  During  this  process,  there  is  a  complete  transposition  of  the  proximate  prin- 
ciples, the  elementary  substances  combining  in  new  and  principally  gaseous  compounds. 
-Oxygen  is  absorbed  from  the  atmosphere,  and  converted  into  carbonic  acid ;  one  portion 
of  the  hydrogen  forms  water  with  the  oxygen ;  another  portion  forms,  with  the  azote, 
the  carbon,  the  phosphorus,  and  the  sulphur  respectively,  ammonia,  carbureited,  phos- 
phuretted,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gases,  which  occasion  the  nauseous  smefl  evolved 
by  putrefying  bodies,  lliere  remains  a  friable  earthy-looking  residuum,  consisting  of 
rotten  mould  and  charcoal.  Vegetables  which  contain  no  azote,  like  the  ligneous  part 
of  plants,  suffer  their  corresponding  decomposition  much  more  slowly,  and  with  different 
raodificatioMs,  but  they  are  finally  converted  into  vegetable  mould.  In  this  process,  the 
juices  with  which  the  plants  are  filled  first  enter  into  the  acetous  fermentation  under 
the  action  of  heat  and  moisture ;  the  acid  thereby  generated  destroys  the  cohesion  of 
the  fibrous  matter,  and  thus  reduces  the  solids  to  a  pulpy  state.  In  the  progress  of 
the  decomposition,  a  substance  is  lastly  produced  which  resembles  oxidized  extractive,  is 
soluble  in  alkalis,  and  is  sometimes  called  tnoxdd.  This  decomposition  of  the  plants 
which  contain  no  aaote,  goes  on  without  any  offensive  smell,  as  none  of  the  above-named 
nauseous  gases  are  disengaged.  When  vegetable  matters  are  mixed  with  animal,  as  in 
the  dung  of  cattle,  this  decomposition  proceeds  more  rapidly,  because  the  animalized 
portion  serves  as  a  ferment  to  the  vegetable.  Vegetable  acids,  resins,  fats,  and  volatilized 
oils,  are  not  of  themselves  subject  to  putrefaction. 

The  object  of  the  present  article  is  to  detail  the  principles  and  processes,  according  to 
which,  for  various  purposes  in  the  arts,  the  destruction  of  bodies  by  putrefaction  may  be 
prevented,  and  their  preservation  in  a  sound  state  secured  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter 
time.     See  Meats  preserved. 
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X.    COND1TIOK8  OF  TH«  P&XVKNTXON  OF  rOTRJCFACTlOir. 

The  circumstances  by  which  putre&ction  is  counteracted,  are,  1.  the  chemical  change 
of  the  azotized  juices  ;  2.  the  abstraction  of  the  water  ;  3.  the  lowering  of  the  temper- 
ature ;  and  4.  the  exclusion  of  oxygen* 

1.  7%e  ckemieal  change  of  the  azotixed  juices.  —  The  substance  which  in  dead  animal 
matter  is  first  attacked  with  putridity,  and  which  serves  to  communicate  it  to  the  solid 
fibrous  parts,  is  albumen,  as  it  exists  combined  with  more  or  less  water  in  all  the  animal 
fluids  and  soft  parts.  In  those  vegetables  also  which  putrefy,  it  is  the  albumen  which 
first  suffers  decomposition ;  and  hence  those  plants  which  contain  most  of  that  proximate 
principle,  are  most  apt  to  become  putrid,  and  most  resemble,  in  this  respect,  animal 
substances ;  of  which  fact,  mushrooms,  cabbages,  cole  worts,  &c.,  afford  illustrations. 
The  albumen,  when  dissolved  in  water,  very  readily  putrefies  in  a  moderately  warm  air; 
but  when  coagulated,  it  seems  as  little  liable  to  putridity  as  fibrin  itself.  By  this  change 
it  throws  off  the  superfluous  water,  becomes  solid,  and  may  then  be  easily  dried.  Hence 
those  means  which  by  coagulation  make  the  albumen  insoluble,  or  form  with  it  a  new 
compound,  which  does  not  dissolve  in  water,  but  which  resists  putrefaction,  are  power- 
ful antiseptics.  Whenever  the  albumen  is  coagulated,  the  uncombined  water  may  be 
easily  evaporated  away,  and  the  residuary  solid  matter  may  be  readily  dried  in  the  air, 
so  as  to  be  rendered  unsusceptible  of  decomposition. 

In  this  way  acids  operate,  which  combine  with  the  albumen,  and  fix  it  in  a  coagulated 
state^  without  separating  it  from  its  solution ;  such'  is  the  effect  of  vinegar,  citric  acid, 
tartaric  acid,  &c. 

Tannin  combines  with  the  albuminous  and  gelatinous  parts  of  animals,  and  forms 
insoluble  compounds,  which  resist  putrefiiotion ;  on  which  hct  the  art  of  tanning  is 
founded. 

Alcohol,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  some  other  volatile  oils,  likewise  coagulate  albumen, 
and  thereby  protect  it  firom  putrescence.  The  most  remarkable  operation  of  this  kind  is 
exhibited  by  wood  vinegar,  in  consequence  of  the  creosote  contained  in  it,  according  to 
the  discovery  of  Reichentwch.  This  peculiar  volatile  oil  has  so  decided  a  power  of 
coagulating  albumen,  that  even  the  minute  portion  of  it  present  in  pyrolignous  vinegar 
is  sufficient  to  preserve  animal  parts  from  putrefiwtion,  when  they  are  simply  soaked  in 
it  Thus,  also,  flesh  is  cured  by  wood  smoke.  Wood  Ur  likewise  protects  animal 
matter  from  change,  by  the  creosote  it  contains.  The  ordinary  pyrolignous  acid  some- 
times contains  5  per  cent,  of  creosote. 

In  circunostanoes  where  a  stronger  impregnation  with  this  antiseptic  oil  may  be  neces- 
sary, common  wood  vinegar  may  be  heated  to  167°  F.,  and  saturated  with  effloresced 
Glauber's  salts,  by  which  expedient  the  oil  is  separated  and  made  to  float  upon  the 
surfiice  of  the  warm  liquid ;  whence  it  should  be  immediaetly  skimmed  off;  because 
by  cooling  and  crystallizing,  the  solution  would  so  diminish  in  density  as  to  allow  the 
oU  to  sink  to  the  bottom  ;  for  its  specific  gravity  is  considerably  greater  than  that  of 
water.  This  oil,  which  contains,  besides  creosote,  some  other  volatile  constituents,  may 
be  kept  dissolved  ready  for  use  in  strong  vinegar  or  alcohol.  Water  takes  up  of  pure 
creosote  only  1^  per  cent.  ;  but  alcohol  dissolves  it  in  every  proportion. 

The  earthy  and  metallic  salta  afford  likewise  powerful  means  for  separating  albumen 
from  its  watery  solution,  their  bases  having  the  property  of  forming  insoluble  compounds 
with  it.  The  more  completely  they  produce  this  separation,  the  more  effectually  do 
they  cou^iteract  putrefiiction.  The  alkaline  salts  also,  as  common  salt,  sal  ammoniac, 
saltpetre,  and  tartar,  operate  against  putrescence,  though  in  a  smaller  degree,  because 
they  do  not  precipitate  the  albumen  \  but,  by  abstracting  a  part  of  its  water,  they  render 
it  less  liable  to  become  putrid.  Among  the  earthy  salts,  alum  is  the  most  energetic,  as 
it  forms  a  subsalt  which  combines  with  albumen  ;  it  is  three  times  more  antiseptic  than 
common  salt,  and  from  seven  to  eight  times  more  so  than  saltpetre.  Muriate  of  soda, 
however,  may  be  employed  along  with  alum,  as  is  done  in  the  tawing  of  sheepskins. 

The  metallic  salts  operate  still  more  effectually  as  antiseptics,  because  they  form  with 
albumen  still  more  intimate  combinations.  Under  this  head  we  class  the  green  and  red 
sulphates  of  iron,  chloride  of  rinc,  the  acetate  of  lead,  and  corrosive  sublimate ;  the  latter, 
however,  fVom  its  poisonous  qualities,  can  be  employed  only  on  special  occasions.  Ni- 
trate of  silver,  though  equally  noxious  to  life,  is  so  antiseptic,  that  a  solution  containing 
only  ^  of  the  salt  is  capable  of  preserving  animal  matters  from  corruption. 

2.  Abetraetion  of  water.  —  Even  in  those  cases  where  no  separation  of  the  albumen 
takes  place  in  a  coagulated  form,  or  as  a  solid  precipitate,  by  the  operation  of  a  subsunce 
foreign  to  the  animal  juices,  putrefaction  cannot  go  on,  any  more  than  other  kinds  of 
fermentation,  in  bodies  wholly  or  iu  a  great  measure  deprived  of  their  water.  For  the 
albumen  itself  runs  so  much  more  slowly  into  putrefaction,  the  less  water  it  is  dissolved 
in ;  and  in  the  desiccated  state,  it  is  as  little  susceptible  of  alteration  as  any  other  dry 
.  vegetable  or  animal  matter.  Hence,  the  proper  drying  of  an  animal  substance  becomes 
a  universal  preventive  of  putrescence.     In  this  way  fruits,  herbe,  cabbages,  fish,  flesh, 
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may  be  preserrcd  from  corruption.  If  the  sir  be  not  cold  and  dry  enough  to  cause  the 
eraporation  of  the  fluida  before  putrescence  may  come  on,  the  organic  substance  moait 
be  dried  by  artificial  means,  as  by  being  eiposed  in  thin  slices  in  properly  conatrueted 
air-stoves.  At  temperature  under  140<'  F.,  the  albumen  dries  up  without  coagula- 
tion, and  may  then  be  re-disaoUed  in  cold  water,  with  its  yalu^le  properties  un- 
altered. By  such  artificial  desiccation,  if  flesh  is  to  be  preserved  for  cooking  or  boiling, 
it  must  not'  be  exposed,  however,  to  so  high  a  degree  of  heat,  which  would  harden  it 
permanently,  like  the  baked  mummies  of  Kgypt.  Mere  desiccation,  indeed,  can  bardlj 
ever  be  employed  upon  flesh.  Culinary  salt  is  generally  had  recourse  to,  either  alone 
or  with  the  addition  of  saltpetre  or  sugar. 

These  alkaline  salts  abstract  water  in  their  solution,  and,  consequently,  concentrate 
the  aqueous  solution  of  the  albumen ;  whence,  by  converting  the  simple  watery  fluid 
into  salt  water,  which  is  in  general  le&s  favourable  to  the  fermentation  of  animal  matter 
than  pure  water  and  by  expelling  the  air,  they  counteract  putridity.  On  this  account, 
salted  meat  may  be  dried  in  the  air  much  more  speedily  and  safely  than  fresh  meat. 
The  drying  is  promoted  by  heating  the  meat  merely  to  such  a  degree  aa  to  consolidate 
the  albumen,  and  eliminate  the  superfluous  water. 

Alcohol  operates  similarly,  in  abstracting  the  water  essential  to  the  putrefaction  of 
animal  substances,  taking  it  not  only  from  the  liquid  albumen,  but  counteracting  its 
decomposition,  when  mixed  among  the  animal  solids.  Sugar  acts  in  the  same  way,  fixing 
in  an  unchangeable  syrup  the  water  which  would  otherwise  be  accessory  to  the  fisrment- 
ation  of  the  organic  bodies.  The  preserves  of  fruit  and  vegetable  juices  are  made  upon 
this  principle.  When  animal  substances  are  rubbed  with  charcoal  powder  or  sand, 
perfectly  dry,  and  are  afterwards  freely  exposed  to  the  air,  they  become  deprived  of 
their  moisture,  snd  will  keep  for  any  length  of  time. 

3.  Defect  of  warmth. — As  a  oeruin  degree  of  heat  is  requisite  for  the  vinous  fer- 
mentation, so  is  it  for  the  putrefactive.  If  in  a  damp  atmosphere,  or  in  one  saturated  with 
moisture,  if  the  temperature  stand  at  from  70^  to  80^  F.,  the  putrefaction  goes  on  moat 
rapidly  ;  but  it  proceeds  languidly  at  a  few  degrees  above  freezing,  and  is  suspended 
altogether  at  that  point  The  elephants  preserved  in  the  polar  ices  are  proofr  of  the 
antiseptic  influence  of  low  temperature.  In  temperate  dinuttes,  ice-houses  serve  the 
purpose  of  keeping  meat  fresh  and  sweet  for  any  length  of  time. 

4.  Abstraction  of  oxygen.  ga$, — As  the  putrefactive  decomposition  of  a  body  first 
commences  with  the  absorption  of  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere,  so  it  may  be 
retarded  by  the  exclusion  of  this  gas.  It  is  not,  however,  enough  to  remove  the  aerial 
oxygen  from  the  surface  of  the  body,  but  we  must  expel  all  the  oxygen  that  may  be 
diffused  among  the  vessels  and  other  solids,  as  this  portion  suffices  in  general  to 
excite  putrefaction,  if  other  circumstances  be  fiivourable.  The  expulsion  is  moat 
readily  accomplished  by  a  moderate  degree  of  heat,  which,  by  expanding  the  air,  evolves 
it  in  a  great  measure,  and  at  the  same  time  favours  the  fixation  of  the  oxygen  in  the 
extractive  matter,  so  as  to  make  it  no  longer  available  towards  the  putrefaction  of  the 
other  substances.  Milk,  soup,  solution  of  gelatine,  &c.,  may  be  kept  long  in  a  fresh 
state,  if  they  be  subjected  in  an  air-tight  vessel  every  other  day  to  a  boiling  beat. 
Oxygenation  may  be  prevented  in  several  ways :  by  burning  sulphur  or  phosphorus  in 
the  air  of  the  meat  receiver ;  by  filling  this  with  compressed  carbonic  acid ;  or  with 
oils,  fats,  syrups,  &c.,  and  then  sealing  it  hermetically.  Charcoal  powder  recently 
calcined  is  efficacious  in  preserving  meat,  as  it  not  only  excludes  air  from  the  bodies 
surrounded  by  it,  but  intercepu  the  oxygen  by  condensing  it  When  butcher-meat  is 
enclosed  in  a  vessel  filled  with  sulphurous  acid,  it  absorbs  the  gas,  and  remains  for  a  con- 
siderable  time  proof  against  corruption.  The  same  result  is  obtained  if  the  vessel  be 
filled  with  ammoniacal  gas.  At  the  end  of  76  days  such  meat  has  still  a  fresh  look,  and 
may  be  safely  dried  in  the  atmosphere. 

u.  PBCI7UAR  Avnsxpnc  raocsssss. 

Upon  the  preceding  principles  and  experiments  depend  the  several  processes  employed 
for  protecting  substances  from  putrescence  and  corruption.  Here  we  must  distinguish 
between  those  bodies  which  may  be  preserved  by  any  media  suitable  to  the  purpose^  as 
anatomical  preparations  or  objects  of  natural  history,  and  those  bodies  which,  being 
intended  for  food,  can  be  cured  only  by  wholesome  and  agreeable  means. 

A  common  method  for  preserving  animal  substances  unchanged  in  property  and 
texture,  is  to  immerse  them  in  a  spirituous  liquor  containing  about  65  or  70  per  cent 
of  real  alcohol.  Camphor  may  also  be  dissolved  in  it,  and  as  much  common  salt  as  iu 
water  will  take  up.  A  double  fold  of  ox-bladder  should  be  bound  over  the  mouth  of 
the  vessel,  in  order  to  impede  the  evaporation  of  the  watery  portion  of  the  liquid,  and 
its  upper  surface  should  be  coated  with  a  turpentine  varnish.  Undoubtedly  a  little 
creosote  would  be  of  use  to  counteract  the  decomposing  influence  of  the  alcohol  upon  the 
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animal  substances.  With  such  an  addition,  a  weaker  spirit,  containing  no  more  than 
30  per  cent  of  alcohol,  would  answer  the  purpose. 

Instead  of  alcohol,  a  much  cheaper  vehicle  is  water  saturated  with  sulphurous  acid ; 
and  if  a  few  drops  of  creosote  be  added,  the  mixture  will  become  very  efficacious.  A 
solution  of  red  sulphate  of  iron  is  powerfully  antiseptic ;  but  after  some  time  it  gives  a 
deposit  of  the  oxide,  which  disguises  the  preparation  in  a  great  degree. 

According  to  Tauffier,  animal  substances  may  be  preserved  more  permanently  by  a 
solution  of  one  part  of  chloride  of  tin  in  20  parts  of  water,  sharpened  with  a  little 
muriatic  acid,  than  even  by  alcohol. 

For  preserving  animal  bodies  in  an  embalmed  form,  mummy-like,  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  mercury  and  wood  vinegar  are  most  efficacious.  As  there  is  danger  in 
manipulating  with  that  mercurial  salt,  and  as  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of 
creosote,  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  make  a  suitable  strong  solution  of  this  substance  in 
vinegar  or  spirit  of  wine,  I  am  led  to  suppose  tnat  it  will  become  the  basis  of  most 
antiseptic  preparations  for  the  future.  From  the  statements  of  Pliny,  it  is  plain  that 
wood  vinegar  was  the  essential  means  employed  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  in  preparing 
their  mummies,  and  that  the  odoriferous  resins  were  of  inferior  consequence. 

cuaiKG  OF  raovisioNs. 

Fleth, — The  ordinary  means  employed  for  preserving  butcher  meat  are,  drying, 
smoking,  salting,  and  pickling  or  souring. 

Drying  of  animal  fbre, — The  best  mode  of  operating  is  as  follows  : — The  flesh  must 
be  cut  into  slices  from  2  to  6  ounces  in  weight,  immersed  in  boiling  water  fbr  5  or  6 
minutes,  and  then  laid  on  open  trellis-work  in  a  drying-stove,  at  a  temperature  kept 
steadily  about  122°  F.,  with  a  constant  stream  of  warm  dry  air.  That  the  boiling 
water  may  not  dissipate  the  soluble  animal  matters,  very  little  of  it  should  be  used, 
just  enough  for  the  meat  to  be  immersed  by  portions  in  succession,  whereby  it  will 
speedily  become  a  rich  soup,  fresh  water  being  added  only  as  evaporation  takes  place. 
It  is  advantageous  to  add  a  little  salt,  and  some  spices,  especially  coriander  seed,  to  the 
water.  After  the  parboiling  of  the  flesh  has  been  completed,  the  soup  should  be  evapo- 
rated to  a  gelatinous  consistence,  in  order  to  fit  it  for  forming  a  varnish  to  the  meat  after 
it  is  dried,  which  may  be  completely  effected  within  two  days  in  the  oven.  By  this 
process  two-thirds  of  the  weight  is  lost.  The  perfectly  dry  flesh  must  be  plunged  piece 
by  piece  in  the  fatty  gelatinous  matter  liquefied  by  a  gentle  heat ;  then  placed  once  more 
in  the  stove,  to  dry  the  layer  of  varnish.  This  operation  may  be  repeated  two  or  three 
times,  in  order  to  render  the  coat  sufficiently  uniform  and  thick.  Butcher's  meat  dried 
in  this  way,  keeps  for  a  year,  affords,  when  cooked,  a  dish  similar  to  that  of  fresh 
meat,  and  is  therefore  much  preferable  to  salted  provisions.  The  drying  may  be 
facilitated,  so  lluit  larger  lumps  of  flesh  may  be  used,  if  they  be  imbued  with  some 
common  salt  immediately  after  the  parboiling  process,  by  stratifying  them  with  salt,  and 
leaving  them  in  a  proper  pickling-tub  for  12  hours  before  they  are  transferred  to  the 
stove.     The  first  method,  however,  affords  the  more  agreeable  article. 

Smoking. — This  process  consists  in  exposing  meat  previously  salted,  or  merely 
rubbed  over  with  salt,  to  wood  smoke  in  an  apartment  so  distant  from  the  fire  as  not  to 
be  unduly  heated  by  it,  and  into  which  the  smoke  is  admitted  by  flues  at  the  bottom  of  the 
side  walls.  Here  the  meat  combines  with  the  empyreumatic  acid  of  the  smoke,  and  gets 
dried  at  the  same  time.  The  quality  of  the  wood  has  an  influence  upon  the  smell  and 
taste  of  the  smoke-dried  meat ;  smoke  from  beech  wood  and  oak  being  preferable  to  that 
from  fir  and  larch.  Smoke  from  the  twigs  and  berries  of  juniper,  from  rosemary, 
peppermint,  &c.,  imparts  somewhat  of  the  aromatic  flavour  of  these  plants.  A  slow 
smoking  with  a  slender  fire  is  preferable  to  a  rapid  and  powerful  one,  as  it  allows  the 
empyreumatic  principles  time  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  substance,  without  drying 
the  outside  too  much.  To  prevent  soot  from  attaching  itself  to  the  provisions,  they  may 
be  wrapped  in  cloth,  or  rubbed  over  with  bran,  which  may  be  easily  removed  at  the 
end  of  the  operation. 

The  process  of  smoking  depends  upon  the  action  of  the  wood  acid,  or  the  creosote 
volatilised  with  it,  which  operates  upon  the  flesh.  The  same  change  may  be  produced 
in  a  much  shorter  time  by  immersing  the  meat  for  a  few  hours  in  pyrolignous  acid, 
then  hanging  it  up  in  a  dry  air,  which,  though  moderately  warm,  makes  it  fit  for  keep- 
ing, without  any  taint  of  putrescence.  After  a  few  days'  eiposure,  it  loses  the  empy- 
reumatic smell,  and  then  resembles  thoroughly  smoked  provisions.  The  meat  dried  in 
this  way  is  in  general  somewhat  harder  than  by  the  application  of  smoke,  and  therefore 
softens  less  when  cooked,  a  difference  to  be  ascribed  to  the  more  sudden  and  concen* 
trated  operation  of  the  wood  vinegar,  which  eflTects  in  a  few  hours  what  would  require 
smoking  for  several  weeks.  By  the  judicious  employment  of  pyrolignous  acid  diluted 
to  successive  degrees,  we  might  probably  succeed  in  imitating  perfectly  the  effect  of 
smoke  in  curing  provisions. 

3V2 
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SaUmg, — The  meat  diould  be  nibbed  well  with  eommon  alt,  eontaining  about  one 
siiteeoth  of  adtpetre,  and  one  thirty-ieooodth  of  sugar,  till  erery  crevice  has  been  Im- 
pregnated  with  it ;  then  q>rxnkled  over  with  sdt,  laid  down  for  84  or  48  hoars,  and, 
lastly,  subjected  to  pressure.  It  must  next  be  sprinkled  anew  with  salt,  packed  into 
proper  vessels,  and  covered  with  the  brine  obtained  in  the  act  of  pressing,  rendered 
stronger  by  boiling  down.  For  household  purposes  it  is  suflBcient  to  rub  the  meat  well 
with  good  salt,  to  put  it  into  vessels,  and  load  it  with  heavy  weight?,  in  order  to  squeese 
out  as  much  pickle  as  will  cover  its  surface.  If  this  cannot  be  had,  a  piddle  most 
be  poured  on  it,  composed  of  4  pounds  of  salt,  1  pound  of  sugar,  and  9  os.  of  saltpetre 
dissolved  in  S  gallons  of  water. 

PieUimg  wiUi  vineaar, —  Vinegar  diawlvet  or  coagulates  the  albumen  of  flesh,  and 
thereby  counteracts  its  putrescence.  The  meat  should  be  washed,  dried,  and  then  laid  in 
strong  vinegar.  Or  it  may  be  boiled  in  the  vinegar,  allowed  to  cool  in  it,  and  then  aet 
aside  with  it  in  a  cold  cellar,  where  it  will  keep  sound  for  several  months. 

Fresh  meat  may  be  kept  for  some  months  in  water  deprived  of  iu  air.  If  we  strew  oo 
the  bottom  of  a  vessel  a  mixture  of  iron  filings  and  flowers  of  sulphur,  and  pour  over  them 
some  water  which  has  been  boiled,  so  as  to  expel  iU  air,  meat  immersed  in  it  will  keep 
a  long  time,  if  the  water  be  covered  with  a  layer  of  oil,  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch 
thick.  Meat  will  also  keep  fresh  for  a  considerable  period  when  surrounded  with  oil, 
or  fiit  of  any  kind,  so  purified  as  not  to  turn  rancid  of  itself^  especially  if  the  meat  be 
previously  boiled.  Xliis  process  is  called  potting,  and  is  applied  successfully  to  fish, 
fowls,  &c. 

Prechtl  says  that  living  fish  may  be  preserved  14  days  without  water,  by  stopping  their 
mouths  with  crumbs  of  bread  steeped  in  brandy,  pouring  a  little  brandy  into  them,  and 
packing  them  in  this  torpid  state  in  straw.  When  put  into  fresh  water,  they  come  alive 
again  aher  a  few  hours !     PreekU,  Eneydop.  TtehMiogitehea,  art  FaulmiMS  AbhaUmMfi. 

Egg$.  —  These  ought  to  be  taken  new  laid.  The  essential  point  towards  their  pre- 
servation is  the  exclusion  of  the  atmospheric  oxygen,  as  their  shells  are  porous,  and 
permit  the  external  air  to  pass  inwards  and  to  excite  putrefiiction  in  the  albumen. 
There  Li  also  some  oxygen  always  in  the  air  cell  of  the  eggs,  which  ought  to  be  expelled 
or  rendered  inoperative,  which  may  be  done  by  plunging  them  for  5  minutes  in  water 
heated  to  1 40^  F.  The  eggs  must  be  then  taken  out,  wiped  dry,  besmeared  with  some 
oil  (not  apt  to  turn  rancid)  or  otlier  unctuous  matter,  packed  into  a  vessel  with  their 
narrow  ends  uppermost,  and  covered  with  sawdust,  fine  sand,  or  powdered  cbareoaL 
Eggs  coated  with  gum  arabic,  and  packed  in  charcoal,  will  keep  fresh  for  a  year.  Lime 
water,  or  rather  milk  of  lime,  is  an  excellent  vehicle  for  keeping  eggs  in,  as  I  have 
verified  by  long  experience.  Some  persons  coagulate  the  albumen  partially,  and  also 
expel  the  air  by  boiling  the  eggs  for  two  minutes,  and  find  the  method  successful. 
When  eggs  are  intended  for  hatching,  they  should  be  kept  in  a  cool  cellar ;  for  example, 
in  a  chamber  adjoining  an  ice-bouse.  Eggs  exposed,  in  the  holes  of  perforated  shelves, 
to  a  constant  current  of  air  lose  about  }  of  a  grain  of  their  weight  daily,  and  become 
concentrated  in  their  albuminous  part,  so  as  to  be  little  liable  to  putrefy.  For  long  sea 
voyages,  the  surest  means  of  preserving  eggs  is  to  dry  up  the  albumen  and  yolk,  by 
first  triturating  them  into  a  homogeneous  paste,  then  evaporating  this  in  an  air-stove  or 
a  water-bath  heated  to  125^,  and  putting  up  the  dried  mass  in  vessela  which  may  be 
made  air-tight.  When  used,  it  should  be  dissolved  in  three  parts  of  cold  or  tepid  water. 

Grain  of  all  kinds,  as  wheat,  barley,  rye,  &c.,  and  their  flour,  may  be  preserved  for  an 
indefinite  length  of  time,  if  they  be  kiln-dried,  put  up  in  vessels  or  chambers  free  from 
damp,  and  excluded  from  the  air.  Well  dried  grain  is  not  liable  to  the  depredations 
of  insects. 

To  preserve  fruits  in  a  fresh  state,  various  plans  are  adopted.  Pears,  apples, 
plums,  &c.  should  be  gathered  in  a  sound  state,  altogether  exempt  from  bruises,  and 
plucked  in  dry  weather  before  they  are  fully  ripe.  One  mode  of  preservation  is  to 
expose  them  in  an  airy  place  to  dry  a  little  for  eight  or  ten  days,  and  then  lay  them 
in  dry  sawdust  or  chopped  straw,  spread  upon  shelves  in  a  cool  apartment,  so  as  not  to 
touch  each  other.  Another  method  consists  in  surrounding  them  with  fine  dry  sand  in 
a  vessel  which  should  be  made  air-tight,  and  kept  in  a  cool  place.  Some  persons  coat 
the  fruit,  including  their  stalks,  with  melted  wax;  others  lay  the  apples,  &c.,  upon 
wicker-work  shelves  in  a  vaulted  chamber,  and  smoke  them  daily  during  4  or  5  days  with 
vine  branches  or  juniper  wood.  Apples  thus  treated  and  afterwards  stratified  with  dry 
sawdust,  without  touching  each  other,  will  keep  fresh  for  a  whole  year. 

The  drying  of  garden  fruits  in  the  air,  or  by  a  kiln,  is  a  well-known  method  of  pre- 
servation. Apples  and  pears  of  large  size  sliould  be  cut  into  thin  slices.  From  5  to  6 
measures  of  fresh  apples,  and  from  6  to  7  of  pears,  afford  in  general  one  measure  of  dry 
fruit,  (biffins).     Dried  plums,  grapes,  and  currants  are  a  common  article  of  commerce. 

Herbs,  cabbages  &c.,  may  be  kept  a  long  time  in  a  cool  cellar,  provided  they  are 
covered  with  dry  sand.     Such  vegeUbles  are  in  general  preserved  for  the  purposea  of 
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food  by  means  of  drying,  salting,  pickling  vith  vinegar,  or  beating  up  witb  sugar. 
Cabbages  should  be  scalded  in  hot  water  previously  to  drying ;  and  all  such  plants,  when 
dried,  should  be  compactly  pressed  together,  and  Hept  in  air-tight  vessels.  Tuberous 
and  other  roots  are  better  kept  in  an  airy  place,  where  they  may  dry  a  little  without 
being  eiposed  to  the  winter's  frost. 

A  partial  drying  is  given  to  various  vegetable  juices  by  evaporating  them  to  the  con- 
sistence of  a  syrup,  called  a  rob,  in  which  so  much  of  the  water  is  dissipated  as  to 
prevent  them  from  running  into  fermentation.  The  fruits  must  be  crushed,  squeezed  in 
bags  to  expel  the  juices,  which  must  then  be  inspissated  either  over  the  naked  fire,  or 
on  a  water  or  steam  bath,  in  the  air  or  in  vacuo.  Sometimes  a  small  proportion  of  spices  is 
added,  which  tends  to  prevent  mouldiness.  Sudi  extncts  may  be  conveniently  mixed 
with  sugar  into  what  are  called  conserves. 

Salting  is  employed  for  certcun  fruits,  as  small  cucumbers  or  gherkins,  capers,  olives, 
&c.  £vea  for  peas  such  a  method  is  had  recourse  to,  for  preserving  them  a  certain 
time.  They  must  be  scalded  in  hot  water,  put  up  in  bottles,  and  covered  with  saturated 
brine,  having  a  film  of  oil  on  its  surface,  to  eidude  the  agency  of  the  atmospheric  air. 
Before  being  used,  they  must  be  soaked  for  a  short  time  in  warm  water,  to  extract  the 
salt.  The  most  important  article  of  diet  of  this  class  is  the  tour  kraut  of  the  northern 
nations  of  Europe,  (made  from  white  cabbage,)  which  is  prepared  simply  by  salting;  a 
little  vinegar  being  formed  spontaneously  by  fermentation.  The  cabbage  must  be  cut 
into  small  pieces^  stratified  in  a  cask  along  with  salt,  to  which  juniper  berries  and  carui 
seeds  are  added,  and  packed  as  hard  as  possible  by  means  of  a  wooden  rammer.  The 
cabbage  is  then  covered  with  a  lid,  on  which  a  heavy  weight  is  laid.  A  formentation 
commences,  which  causes  the  cabbage  to  become  more  compact,  while  a  quantity  of  Juice 
exudes  and  floats  on  the  surface,  and  a  sour  smell  is  perceived  towards  the  end  of  the 
fermentation.  In  this  condition  the  cask  is  transported  into  a  cool  cellar,  where  it  is 
allowed  to  stand  for  a  year ;  and  indeed,  where,  if  well  made  and  packed,  it  may  be  kept 
for  several  years. 

The  excellent  process  for  preserving  all  kinds  of  butcher  meat,  fish,  and  poultry,  first 
contrived  by  M.  Appert  in  France,  and  afterwards  successfully  practised  upon  the  great 
commercial  scale  by  Messrs.  Donkin  and  Gamble,  for  keeping  beef,  salmon,  soups,  &c 
perfectly  fresh  and  sweet  for  exportation  from  this  country,  as  also  turtle  for  importation 
thither  from  the  West  Indies,  deserves  a  brief  description. 

Let  the  substance  to  be  preserved  be  first  parboiled,  or  rather  somewhat  more,  the 
bones  of  the  meat  being  previously  removed.  Put  the  meat  into  a  tin  cylinder,  fill  up 
the  vessel  with  seasoned  rich  soup,  and  then  solder  on  the  lid,  pierced  with  a  small  hole. 
When  this  has  been  done,  let  the  tin  vessel  thus  prepared  be  placed  in  brine  and  heated 
to  the  boiling  point,  to  complete  the  remainder  of  the  cooking  of  the  meat  The  hole 
of  the  lid  is  now  to  be  closed  perfectly  by  soldering,  whilst  the  air  is  rareBcd.  The  vessel 
is  then  allowed  to  cool,  and  from  the  diminution  of  the  volume,  in  consequence  of  the 
reduction  of  temperature,  both  ends  of  the  cylinder  are  pressed  inwards,  and  become 
concave.  The  tin  cases,  thus  hermetically  sealed,  are  exposed  in  a  test-chamber,  for 
at  least  a  month,  to  a  temperature  above  what  they  are  ever  likely  to  encounter ;  from 
90°  to  110°  of  Fahrenheit.  If  the  process  has  failed,  putrefaction  takes  place,  and 
gas  is  evolved,  which,  in  process  of  time,  will  cause  both  ends  of  the  case  to  bulge,  so  as 
render  them  convex,  instead  of  concave.  But  the  contents  of  those  cases  which  stand 
the  test  will  infallibly  keep  perfectly  sweet  and  good  in  any  climate,  and  for  any  number 
of  years.  If  there  be  any  taint  about  the  meat  when  put  up,  it  inevitably  ferments,  and 
is  detected  in  the  proving  process.     Mr.  Gamble's  turtle  is  delicious. 

Tills  preservative  process  is  founded  upon  the  fact,  that  the  small  quantity  of  oxygen 
contained  within  the  vessel  gets  into  a  state  of  combination,  in  consequence  of  the  high 
temperature  to  which  the  animal  substances  are  exposed,  and  upon  the  chemical 
principle,  that  free  oxygen  is  necessary  as  a  ferment  to  commence  or  give  birth  to  the 
process  of  putrefaction. 

I  shall  conclude  this  article  with  some  observations  upon  the  means  of  preserving 
water  fresh  on  sea  voyages.  When  long  kept  in  wooden  casks,  it  undergoes  a  kind  of 
putrefaction,  contracts  a  disagreeable  sulphurous  smell,  and  becomes  undrinkablc.  The 
infiuenoe  of  the  external  air,  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  this  change,  for  it  happens  in 
close  vessels  even  more  readily  than  when  freely  exposed  to  the  atmospherical  oxygen. 
The  origin  of  this  impurity  lies  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  juices  which  the  water  ori* 
ginally  contained  in  the  source  from  which  it  was  drawn,  or  from  the  cask,  or  insects, 
&e.  These  matters  easily  occasion,  with  a  stifiieient  warmth,  fermentation  in  the  stag- 
nant water,  and  thereby  cause  the  evolution  of  offensive  gases.  It  would  appear  that 
the  gypsum  of  hard  waters  is  decomposed,  and  gives  up  its  sulphur,  which  aggravates 
the  disagreeable  odour ;  for  selenitic  waters  are  more  apt  to  take  this  putrid  taint,  than 
those  which  contain  merely  carbonate  of  lime. 

As  tlie  corrupted  water  has  become  unfit  for  use  merely  in  consequence  of  the  admix- 
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tttr«  of  these  foreign  mftttera,  for  wmter  in  itself  is  not  liable  to  corruption,  so  it  may  be 
purified  again  by  their  separation.  This  purification  may  be  accomplished  xno^ 
easily  by  passing  the  vater  through  charcoal  powder,  or  through  the  powder  of 
rightly  calcined  bone-black.  The  carbon  takes  away  not  only  the  finely  difl^used 
corrupt  particles,  but  also  the  gaseous  impurities.  By  adding  to  tfie  water  a  very  little 
sulphuric  acid,  about  30  drops  to  4  pounds,  Lowits  says  that  two-thirds  of  the 
charcoal  may  be  saved.  Undoubtedly  the  sulphuric  acid  acts  here,  as  in  other 
similar  eases,  by  the  coagulation  and  separation  of  the  albuminous  matters,  combining 
with  them,  and  rendering  them  more  apt  to  be  seised  by  the  charcoal.  A  more  efiectual 
agent  for  the  purification  of  foul  water  is  to  be  found  in  alum.  A  dram  €Jt  pounded 
alum  should  be  dissolved  with  agitation  in  a  gallon  of  the  water,  and  then  left  to  operate 
quietly  for  S4  hours.  A  sediment  foils  to  the  bottom,  while  the  water  becomes  clear 
above,  and  may  be  poured  off  The  alum  combines  here  with  the  substances  dissolved 
in  the  water,  as  it  does  with  the  stuflh  in  the  dyeing  copper.  In  order  to  decompose 
any  alum  which  may  remain  in  solution,  the  equivalent  quantity  of  crystals  of  carbonate 
of  soda  may  be  added  to  it 

The  red  sulphate  of  iron  acts  in  the  same  way  as  alum.  A  few  drops  of  its  solution 
are  suflBcient  to  purge  a  pound  of  foul  water,  llie  foreign  matters  dissolved  in  the  water, 
which  occasion  putrefaction,  become  insoluble,  in  consequence  of  osidisement,  like  ve^cs 
table  extractive,  and  are  precipitated.  On  this  account,  also,  foul  water  may  be  purified, 
by  driving  atmospheric  air  through  it  with  bellows,  or  by  agitating  it  in  contact  with 
fresh  air,  so  that  all  its  particles  are  exposed  to  oxygen.  Thus  we  can  explain  the  in- 
fluence of  streams  and  winds,  in  counteracting  the  corruption  of  water  exposed  to  them. 
Chlorine  acta  still  more  energetically  than  the  air  in  purifying  water.  A  little  aqueous 
chlorine  added  to  foul  water,  or  the  transmission  of  a  little  gaseous  chlorine  through 
it,  cleanses  it  immediately. 

Water-casks  ought  to  be  charred  inside,  whereby  no  fermentable  stuff  will  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  wood.  British  ships,  however,  are  now  commonly  prorided  with  iron 
tanks  for  holdine  their  water  in  long  voyages. 

PYRITES)  IS  the  native  bisulphuret  of  iron.  Copper  pyrites,  called  vulgarly 
mundick,  is  a  bisulphuret  of  copper. 

PYRO-ACETIC  SPIRIT,  (fsprt/  pyro-^Stique,  Atitont,  Fr.;  BrennzKcker 
Eiriggeiit,  Me$it,  Germ. )  This  liquid  was  discovered  and  described  by  Chenevix  long 
before  pyroUtpuma  spirii  was  known.  It  may  be  obtained  by  subjecting  to  dry  distilla- 
tion the  acetates  of  copper,  lead,  alkalis,  and  earths ;  and  as  it  is  formed  especially 
during  the  second  half  of  the  process,  the  liquor  which  comes  over  then  should  be  set 
apart,  separated  by  decantation  from  the  empyreumatic  oil,  and  distilled  a  second  time 
by  the  heat  of  a  water-bath.  I1ie  fine  light  fiuid  which  now  comes  over  first,  is  to  be 
rectified  along  with  carbonate  of  potassa,  or  chloride  of  calcium.  As  pyro-aeetic  spirit 
usually  retains,  even  after  repeated  distillations,  a  disagreeable  empyreumatic  smell,  like 
garlic,  a  little  good  bone-black  should  be  employed  in  its  final  rectification.  According 
to  Reiehenbach,  pyro-aoetie  spirit  may  be  extracted  in  considerable  quantity  from  beech 
tar.  (See  the  next  article.)  The  spirit  thus  prepared  is  a  colourless  limpid  liquid,  of 
an  acrid  and  burning  taste  at  first,  but  afterwards  cooling ;  of  a  penetrating  aromatic 
smell,  different  from  that  of  alcohol ;  of  the  spec,  gravity  0'79S1  at  60^  P.,  boiling  at 
132^  P.,  and  remaining  fluid  at  5^.  It  consists  ultimately  of,  carbon,  62*148  ;  hydro- 
gen, 10*453;  oxygen,  27*829;  or,  of  1  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  +  2  prop,  of  olefiant 
gas  +  1  prop,  of  water;  or,  1  prop,  of  acetic  acid  — 1  prop,  of  carbonic  acid.  Accord- 
ing to  another  view,  it  is  composed  of,  51  '52  parts  of  concentrated  acetic  acid,  and 
48*488  of  oil  of  wine,  being  double  of  the  quantity  in  acetic  ether.  It  is  very  combus- 
tible, and  burns  with  a  brilliant  flame,  without  smoke.  When  treated  by  chlorine,  it 
loses  an  atom  of  its  hydrogen,  and  absorbs  2  atoms  of  chlorine.  It  is  soluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  ether,  and  is  not  convertible  into  ether  by  strong  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  used 
for  dissolving  the  resins  commonly  called  gums,  with  which  the  bodies  of  hats  are 
stiffened. 

P  Y  RO  G  A LLI C  ACID,  and  tome  OMtringtiU  tubaianeet  which  yie/d  it.  To  procure 
the  pyrogallie  acid  for  examination,  powdered  nutgalls  are  treated  with  water,  which 
is  evaporated  until  an  extract  resembling  catechu  is  obtained,  which  being  sub- 
limed in  Mohr*s  apparatus  gives  about  10*3  per  cent  of  pure  crystals  of  the  acid.  By 
analysis  it  was  found  that  0*312  yielded  0*65  carbonic  acid,  and  0*1345  water;  this 
would  be  equal  to 

S  carbon  -  -  611*480  calcukted  57*61  found  57*60 

4  hydrogen       -  -  49*918         do  4*70     do      4*78 

4  oxygen  •  -  400*000         do        37*69     do     37*62 

1061*398  100*00  100*00 
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In  examining  the  substances  which  yield  p3rroga1Uo  aeidy  Stenhouse  states,  that  he 
could  obtain  pure  tannin  only  from  nutgslls,  let  his  process  be  erer  so  carefully  conducted. 
Pure  tannin  and  gallic  acid  are  the  oiSy  substances  which  are  known»  by  distillation,  to 
yield  pyrogallic  acid.  Taking  adrantage  of  this  circumstance,  he  proceeded  to  test 
various  substances  for  the  presence  of  gsdlic  acid,  and  to  examine  whether  the  tannin 
they  contain  is  the  same  as  that  of  nutgalls. 

Sumach.  Sumach,  obtained  from  the  small  branches  of  Rkug  eo/riarioy  was  digested 
m  hot  water,  filtered,  evaporated,  and  subjected  to  distillation.  The  fluid  distilled  over 
into  the  receiver  gave  no  crystals  of  pyrogallic  acid  (owing  to  the  empyreumatio  oil 
snd  impurities  passing  over  with  it) ;  but  it  evidently  conuined  the  acid  and  tannin, 
similar  to  that  of  nutgalls,  an  hypothesis  which  his  subsequent  analysis  verified,  for 
after  treating  a  watery  extract  with  alcohol,  and  again  with  ether,  he  obtained  pure 
colourless  crystals,  which  answered  to  the  qualities  of  gallic  acid,  and  on  distillation 
yielded  pyrogallic  acid. 

The  tannin  freed  from  gallic  acid,  subjected  to  distillation,  yielded  as  much  pyrogallio 
acid  as  the  same  quantity  obtained  from  nutgalls  would  have  given.  He  also  succeeded 
in  converting  the  tannin  of  sumach  into  gallic  acid,  by  boiling  it  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid.  In  treating  tannin  precipitated  from  sumach  by  sulphuric  acid  with  alcohol 
and  ether,  he  procured  crystals  of  gallic  acid ;  sumach,  therefore,  most  closely  resembles 
nutgall,  for  which  it  has  long  been  a  substitute  in  the  arts.  The  quandty  of  tannin  it 
contains  is,  however,  considerably  less. 

Valania,  The  acorn  of  Querent  agilopt.  Dried  extract  of  valonia  gave  on  distilla- 
tion no  signs  of  pyrogallio  acid :  a  concentrated  solution  was  precipitated  by  size  ^  the 
fluid  was  evsporated — the  extract  boiled  with  alcohol — the  alcohol  distilled  over — and 
the  extract  treated  with  ether,  yielding  a  small  quantity  of  crystals  having  the  properties 
of  gallic  acid,  which,  on  distillation,  gave  pyrogallic  acid,  but  in  very  limited  quantity, 
about  one-thirtieth  of  that  of  sumach.  The  solution  of  valonia,  treated  with  sulphuric 
acid,  gave  but  a  trifling  precipitate  of  tannin ;  distilled,  it  gave  much  charcoal,  but  no 
empyreumatic  products.  The  fluid  in  the  receiver  was  colourless,  and  had  no  traces  of 
pyrogallic  acid.     The  tannin  of  valonia  difiers  materially  from  that  of  nutgalls. 

Oak'Barlu  The  extract,  treated  as  the  former,  gave  no  traces  of  pyrogallic  acid ;  even 
in  subjecting  large  quantities  of  a  decoction  to  examination,  he  could  not  obtain  crystals 
of  gallic  acid,  which  he  concludes  to  exist  in  it  in  very  minute  quantities,  if  it  exist  in 
it.  The  tannin  precipitated  by  sulphuric  acid  yielded  no  traces  of  pyrogallio  acid  on 
distillation,  and  appears,  therefore,  to  differ  from  that  of  nutgalls. 

Divi-Divif  imported  from  Carthagena,  is  the  pod  of  a  leguminous  shrwb,  the  Quaim 
ffinia  ooriaria  according  to  Balfour.  The  extract,  subjected  to  distillatioi^  yields  no 
traces  of  pyrogallic  acid ;  but  the  fluid,  passing  over  into  the  receiver,  has  its  character- 
istic signs.  By  treating  in  the  manner  above  mentioned,  pure  crystals  of  gallic  acid 
may  be  obtained  firom  it,  which,  on  distillation,  yield  pyrogallic  acid.  Sulphuric  acid 
gave,  with  a  concentrated  solution,  but  a  very  small  precipitate,  which,  dried  and  dis- 
tilled, yielded  no  trace  of  pyrogallic  acid,  but  much  charcoal.  Thence  the  tannin  of 
divi-divi  differs  materially  from  that  of  nutgall.  The  quantity  of  mucilage  which  it 
contains  precludes  it  from  the  use  of  dyers ;  but  as  it  contains  much  tannin,  it  is  largely 
used  for  tanning. 

Kino,  From  the  African  kino  he  could  obtain  neither  gallic  acid,  nor  did  the  abun- 
dant precipitate  produced  by  sulphuric  acid,  on  distillation,  show  any  traces  of  pyro- 
gallic acid ;  nitric  acid  converted  it  into  oxalic  acid. 

Catechu.  Catechu  contained  no  gallic  acid,  but  catechu  and  a  peculiar  tannin,  which 
is  precipitated  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  when  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  of  a 
dark  brown  colour,  like  the  tannin  of  oak-bark.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold  or  hot  water, 
alcohol,  or  ether,  and  but  trivially  soluble  in  a  solution  of  strong  alkalis.  Distilled,  it 
gave  no  traces  of  pyrogallic  acid  or  pyrocatechin. 

Catecbin,  the  part  of  catechu  insoluble  in  cold  water,  yields  on  distillation  the  pyro- 
catechin of  Zarenger. 

SaUein,  Charles  Gerhardt  was  induced  again  to  undertake  the  analysis  of  this 
substance,  on  account  of  the  modification  of  the  atomic  number  of  carbon  by  Dumas 
and  Stress. 

In  100  parts  he  found 

Carbon 

Hydrogen 

Oxygen 

100*00  100-00 


I. 

II. 

55-28 

55-24 

6-50 

6-53 

38-22 

38-23 

At 

In  100  parte 

1474 

48 

553 

1040 

28 

6-2 

388 

SS 

38-5 
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The  quotients  of  these  numbers,  divided  by  the  atomic  weights,  are. 

Carbon 

Hydrogen 

Oiygen 

PYROLIGNITE  OF  LEAD.  The  pyrolignous  acid  employed  in  the  manufiieture 
of  sugar  of  lead,  ought  to  be  tolerably  free  from  empyreumatie  substances,  in  order  to  yield 
a  go^  product.  The  manufocturers  of  pyrolignous  acid  furnish  (often  under  the  name  of 
muriate  of  lead)  a  product  which  is  very  brown  by  these  empyreumatie  admiitures,  and 
which  is  prepared  by  saturating  pyrolignous  acid  with  litharge.  Id  dyeing  and  printing, 
sugar  of  lead  is  chiefly  used  for  the  preparation  of  acetate  of  alumina ;  but  as  impure 
sugar  of  lead  is  prejudicial  to  the  more  delicate  colours,  pure  sugar  of  lead,  prepared 
from  alcohol  vinegar,  can  alone  be  employed  for  these,  as  well  as  for  chronie  yellow, 
chrome  orange,  &c 

Prof.  Schnedermann,  of  Chemnits,  has  discovered  a  method  by  which  the  sugar  of 
lead  may  be  obtained  from  pyrolignous  acid  in  a  sufficient  state  of  purity  for  dyeing 
purposes.  The  rough  pyrolignous  acid  is  rectified  in  the  usual  manner,  then  super- 
saturated with  slaked  lime,  and  esposed  to  the  air  for  24  hours,  during  which  time  the 
mass  is  to  be  frequently  stirred  up.  By  the  eicess  of  lime,  a  great  part  of  the  empy- 
reumatie matter,  which  forms  with  the  lime  a  more  or  leas  brown  and  insoluble  com« 
bination,  is  precipiuted.  The  exposure  to  the  air  is  necessary,  because  the  empyreumatie 
matters  become  more  oiidized,  assume  a  deeper  colour,  and  become  fitted  for  combination 
with  lime.  The  brown  solution  of  the  acetate  of  lime  is  thus  separated  in  a  suitable 
manner  from  the  precipitate,  and  heated  to  boiling,  when  small  quantities  of  a  clear 
solution  of  chloride  of  lime  are  successively  added  as  long  as  the  liquid  continues  to 
become  paler.  After  evaporating  to  dryness,  the  yellowish  gray  residue,  which  consists 
of  acetate  of  lime,  with  a  small  proportion  of  chloride  of  calcium,  is  decomposed  by 
sulphuric  acid.  If  the  acetate  be  intended  to  be  obtained  by  distillation  fix>m  this 
mixture,  the  sulphuric  acid  must  be  diluted  with  an  equal  volume  of  water. 

In  other  cases,  the  sulphuric  acid  is  not  at  all  to  be  diluted,  or  only  very  slightly  so, 
and  added  gradually  to  the  decomposed  residue,  to  ayoid  the  generation  of  heat.  The 
mixture  \a  \e(i  standing  for  a  short  time;  it  is  then  to  be  diluted  with  water,  and  the 
clear  water  drawn  off  from  the  gypsum.  In  this  case  it  is  not  advisable  to  previously 
dilute  the  sulphuric  acid  with  water,  as  the  gypsum  then  assumes  a  crystalline  loose 
condition,  subsides  with  difficulty,  and  contains  much  fluid. 

In  both  cases  the  acetic  acid  contains  a  small  quantity  of  muriatic  acid,  also  sul- 
phurous acid ;  and,  in  the  latter  case,  also  a  small  portion  of  gypsum.  Oxide  of  lead  is 
now  to  be  added,  and  heat  applied  till  the  acid  reaction  is  feeble.  The  precipitate  retains 
sulphurous  acid  from  the  gypsum,  and  also  sulphate  of  lead  and  chloride  of  lead.  The 
solution  of  the  acetate  of  lead  yields  a  yellowish  sugar  of  lead,  containing  a  small  portion 
of  chloride  of  lead,  but  which  is  generally  sufficiently  pure  for  dyeing  purposes,  and  can 
be  still  further  purified  by  recrystallization. 

PYROLIGNOUS  ACID.  In  addition  to  what  has  been  said  under  Acctic  Acid, 
I  shall  here  describe  the  process  as  conducted  upon  a  great  scale  at  an  establishment 
near  Manchester.  The  retorts  are  of  cast-iron,  6  feet  long,  and  S  feet  8  inches  in  dia- 
meter. Two  of  these  cylinders  are  heated  by  one  fire,  the  flame  of  which  plays  round 
their  sides  and  upper  sur&ce ;  but  the  bottom  is  shielded  by  fire-tiles  from  tiie  direct 
action  of  the  fire.  2  cwts.  of  coals  are  sufficient  to  complete  the  distillation  of  one 
charge  of  wood ;  36  imperial  gallons  of  crude  vinegar,  of  specific  gravity  1*025,  being 
obtained  from  each  retorL  The  process  occupies  24  hours.  The  retort-mouth  is  then 
removed,  and  the  ignited  charcoal  is  raked  out  for  extinction  into  an  iron  chest, 
having  a  groove  round  its  edges,  into  which  a  lid  is  fitted. 

When  this  pyrolignous  acid  is  saturated  with  quicklime,  and  distilled,  it  yields  one  per 
cent,  of  pyroxylic  spirit  (sometimes  called  naphtha) ;  which  is  rectified  by  two  or 
three  successive  distillations  with  quicklime. 

The  Urry  deposit  of  the  crude  pyrolignous  acid  being  subjected  to  distillation  by 
itself  affords  a  crude  pyro-acetic  ether,  which  may  also  be  purified  by  re- distillation  with 
quicklime,  and  subsequent  agitation  with  water. 

The  pyrolignite  of  lime  b  made  by  boiling  the  pyrolignous  acid  in  a  large  copper, 
which  has  a  sloping  spout  at  its  lip,  by  which  the  tarry  scum  freely  flows  over  as  it 
froths  up  with  the  heat.  The  fluid  compound  thus  purifled  is  syphoned  off  into  another 
copper,  and  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  alum  equivalent  to  its  strength,  in  order  to  form 
the  red  liquor,  or  acetate  of  alumina,  of  the  calico-printer.  The  acetate  of  lime,  and 
sulphate  of  alumina  and  potash,  mutually  decompose  each  other  ;  with  the  formation  of 
sulphate  of  lime,  which  falls  immediately  to  the  bottom. 

M.  Kestner,  of  Tliann,  in  Alsace,  obtains,  in  his  maimfactory  of  pyrolignous  acid, 
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5  hectolitres  (112  gallons  imperial,  nearly,)  from  a  cord  containing  93  cubic  feet  of  wood. 
The  acid  is  very  brown,  much  loaded  with  tar,  and  marks  5^  Baum4  ;  220  kilogrammes 
of  charcoal  are  left  in  the  cylinders  ;  500  litres  of  that  brown  acid  produce,  after  seTeral 
distillations,  375  of  the  pyrolignous  acid  of  commerce,  containing  7  per  cent,  of  acid, 
with  a  residuum  of  40  kilogrammes  oT  pitch.  For  the  purpose  of  making  a  crude 
acetate  of  lead  (pyrolignite),  he  dries  pyrolignite  of  lime  upon  iron  plates,  mixes  it  with 
the  equivalent  decomposing  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  previously  diluted  with  its 
own  weight  of  water,  and  cooled ;  and  transfers  the  mixture  as  quickly  as  possible  into  a 
e&st-iron  cylindric  still,  built  horizontally  in  a  furnace ;  the  under  half  of  the  mouth 
of  the  cylinder  being  always  cast  with  a  semicircle  of  iron.  The  acetic  acid  is  received 
into  large  salt-glazed  stone  bottles.  From  100  parts  of  aceUte  of  lime,  he  obtains  133 
of  acetic  acid,  at  38*^  Baum^ :  it  contains  always  a  little  sulphurous  acid  from  the 
reaction  of  the  tar  and  the  sulphuric  acid. 

The  apparatus  represented  in  Jiff $,  1196,  &  1197.  is  a  convenient  modification  of  that 


exhibited  under  acetic  acid,  for  producing  pyrolignous  acid.  Fig.  1 196.  shows  the  fur- 
nace in  a  horizontal  section  drawn  through  the  middle  of  the  flae  which  leads  to  the 
chimney.  Fig.  1 197.is  a  vertical  section  taken  in  the  dotted  line  x,  x,  ofJSff.  1196.  The 
chest  a  is  constructed  with  cast-iron  plates  bolted  together,  and  has  a  capacity  of  100 
cubic  feet.  The  wood  is  introduced  into  it  through  the  opening  6,  in  the  cover,  for 
which  purpose  it  is  cleft  into  billets  of  moderate  length.  The  chest  is  heated  from  the 
subjacent  grate  c,  upon  which  the  fuel  is  laid,  through  the  fire-door  d.  The  flame  ascends 
spirally  through  the  flues  e,e,  round  the  chest,  which  terminate  in  the  chimney  f.  An 
iron  pipe  g  conveys  the  vapours  and  gaseous  products  from  the  iron  chest  to  the  con- 
denser. This  consists  of  a  scries  of  pipes  laid  zigzag  over  each  other,  which  rest  upon  a 
framework  of  wood.  The  condensing  tubes  are  enclosed  in  larger  pipes  t,  t ;  a  stream 
of  cold  water  being  caused  to  circulate  in  the  interstitial  spaces  between  them.  The 
water  passes  down  from  a  trough  k,  through  a  conducting  tube  It  enters  the  lowest 
cylindrical  case  at  m,  flows  thence  along  the  series  of  jackets  t,  t,  •',  being  transmitted 
firom  the  one  row  to  the  next  above  it,  by  the  junction  tubes  o,  o,  o,  till  at  p  it  runs  off 
in  a  boiling-hot  state.  The  vapours  proceeding  downwards  in  an  opposite  direction  to 
the  cooling  stream  of  water,  get  condensed  into  the  liquid  state,  and  pass  off  at  q, 
through  a  discharge  pipe,  into  the  first  close  receiver  r,  while  the  combustible  gases  flow 
off  through  the  tube  «,  which  is  provided  with  a  stopcock  to  regulate  the  magnitude  of 
their  flame  under  the  chest.  As  soon  as  the  distillation  is  fully  set  agoing,  the  stopcock 
upon  the  gas-pipe  is  opened  ;  and  after  it  is  finished,  it  must  l>e  shut.  The  fire  should  be 
supplied  with  fuel  at  first,  but  after  some  time  the  gas  generated  keeps  up  the  distilling 
heat.  The  charcoal  is  allowed  to  cool  during  5  or  6  hours,  and  is  then  taken  out 
through  an  aperture  in  the  back  of  the  chest,  which  corresponds  to  the  opening  u^Jig^ 
Vou  II.  3  X 
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1 196Mni  the  brickwork  of  the  furnace.     About  60  per  eent.  of  chuooal  may  be  obUaned 
from  100  fwt  of  fir-wood,  with  a  consumption  of  as  much  brush- wood  for  fueL 

Stoltze  has  ascertained,  by  numerous  esperiments  that  one  pound  of  wood  yields  from 
6  to  7}  ounces  of  liquid  products ;  but  in  acetic  acid  it  aflfords  a  quantity  ▼aryiog  Irom  S 
to  5,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  wood.  Hard  timber,  which  has  grown  slowly  upon 
a  dry  soil,  gives  the  strongest  vinegar.  White  birch  and  red  beech  afford  per  pound  7| 
ounces  of  wood  vinegar,  1|  ounce  of  oombustible  oil,  and  4  ounces  of  charcoal.  One 
ounce  of  that  vinegar  saturates  1 1 0  grains  of  carbonate  of  potaasa.  Red  pine  yields  per 
pound  6)  ounces  <^  vinegar,  S  j-  ounces  of  oil,  3}  ounces  of  charcoal ;  but  one  ounce  of 
the  vinegar  saturates  only  44  grains  of  carbonate  of  potassa,  and  has  therefore  only  two> 
fifths  of  the  strength  of  the  vinegar  from  the  birch.  An  ounce  of  the  vinegar  from  the 
white  beech,  holly  oak  (  //er),  common  ash,  and  horse  chesnut,  saturates  from  90  to  lOO 
grains  of  the  carbonate.  In  the  same  circumstances,  an  ounce  of  the  vinegar  of  the 
alder  and  white  pine  saturates  from  59  to  60  grains. 

At  Combrook  works,  near  Manchester,  cast.iron  cylinders  of  6  feet  by  3  feet  are 
employed,  with  square  doors,  on  hinges,  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  front  of  each  cylinder. 
6  tons  of  wood  are  carbonized  by  means  of  1^  ton  of  coal.  24  hours  are  allowed  for 
the  process  of  carbonization.     The  cylinders  are  heated  by  one  fire. 

The  liisca  and  Abercam  works,  both  in  Monmouthshire,  and  l>e1onging  to  one  pro* 
prietor,  form  conjointly  the  largest  works  of  the  kind  in  this  country.  At  Kisca,  cast« 
iron  cylinders,  6  feet  by  4  feet,  holding  about  J  of  a  cord  of  wood  each,  are  employed, 
as,  also,  wrought  iron  chests,  with  an  iron  pipe,  of  6  inches  diameter,  passing  through 
to  convey  the  heat  to  the  interior  of  the  chest,  each  of  which  is  capable  of  holding  l{ 
cord  of  wood. 

At  Abercam,  8  square  oven%  with  boxes,  are  used,  each  oven  being  capable  of  con- 
taining 1  cord  of  wood.  Twenty-four  hours  is  usually  allowed  for  carbonization  ;  but 
a  charge  can  be  worked  off  in  f^om  twelve  to  sixteen  hours,  if  required.  At  Chester 
works,  large  cylinders  are  employed,  also  a  large  square  oven  like  that  at  Risca.  llie 
heated  cast-iron  pipe  passing  through  the  interior  of  the  dense  mass  of  wood  very  much 
assists  its  carbonisation.  At  Lougher,  near  Swansea,  and  also  at  Deptford,  the  following 
form  of  carbonizing  apparatus  is  adopted : — a  large  circular  sheet  iron  vessel  is  set  in 
brickwork,  having  an  aperture  of  particular  shape  and  size  in  the  top ;  within  this 
carbonizer,  the  sheet  iron  vessels  containing  the  wood  are  placed.  These  are  of  such  a 
shape,  that  6  of  them,  each  2  feet  wide  at  one  part,  and  4  feet  deep,  form,  when  put 
together,  a  shape  corresponding  with  that  of  the  carbonizing  vessel  in  which  they  are 
contained.  As  there  is  but  one  aperture  in  the  carbonizer  through  which  to  introduce 
the  six  inner  vessels  containing  the  wood,  a  moveable  framework  is  placed  at  the  bottom 
of  the  carbonizer,  by  means  of  which  each  of  the  receptacles  for  the  inner  vessels  are  in 
turn  brought  under  the  aperture  in  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  and  receive  the  casing  of 
wood  destined  for  them.  The  aperture  is  then  closed  with  a  sheet  iron  lid,  and  luted 
in  the  ordinary  manner. 

The  liquid  products  of  the  distillation  Of  wood  may  be  comprised  under  the  heads  of 
acid,  spirituous,  tarry,  and  oleaginous ;  the  gaseous  products  are  carbonic  acid,  olefiant 
gas,  and  light  carburetted  hydrogen.  The  relative  proportions  of  charcoal,  and  of  liquid 
and  gaseous  products,  depend  on  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  wood  employed,  and  the 
regulation  of  the  temperature.  Stoltze  is  quite  right  in  his  sutement  that  the  strongest 
acid  is  obtained  from  firm  woods,  of  slow  growth,  in  a  dry  soil ;  then  those  in  moist 
grounds ;  and  lastly,  the  weakest  from  pines  and  resinous  trees,  the  product  from  these 
being  much  inferior  to  all  the  others. 

To  effect  the  carbonization  of  sawdust,  spent  bark,  and  other  refuse  materials,  two 
processes  have  been  recommended ;  the  one  that  of  Mr.  A.  P.  Halliday,  of  Manchester, 
whose  process  is  as  follows.  The  raw  material  is  introduced  into  a  hopper,  whence  it  is 
led  through  a  pipe  by  means  of  a  screw  revolving  in  the  said  pipe  to  the  retort,  which 
has  also  a  screw  of  about  the  same  diameter  as  the  inside  of  the  retort ;  a  revolving 
motion  to  which  being  given,  the  material  is  passed  gradually,  in  an  agitated  state,  through 
the  heated  retort.  At  the  extreme  end  of  the  retort  two  pipes  branch  off,  one  passing 
downwards  and  dipping  into  a  vessel  or  cistern  of  water  into  which  the  carbonized 
substance  falls ;  the  other  pipe  passes  upwards,  for  the  conveyance  of  the  gases  given  off 
during  the  destructive  distillation  of  the  nuiterial,  through  a  main  conduit  pipe  to  tlie 
condenser,  which  may  be  constructed  according  to  any  of  the  approved  modes  now 
in  use. 

The  other  process  is  that  patented  by  Messrs.  Solomons  and  Azulay,  which  consisU 
in  passing  super-heated  steam  into  the  mass,  whereby  the  heating  agent  comes  into 
actual  contact  with  every  particle  of  the  vegetable  mass,  and  effectually  carbonizes  it. 
A  charcoal  well  adapted  for  artificial  manures  is  thus  obtained,  as  well  as  the  ordinary 
products  of  the  distillation  of  wood,  which  pass  off  with  the  steam.     It  may  be  urged 
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that  the  quantity  of  steam  required  for  carbonization  in  passing  off  with  the  producU  nT 
distillation,  dilute  them  to  such  a  degree  as  greatly  to  increase  the  quantity  of  fiicl 
requisite  for  the  evaporation  of  the  acetate  of  lime  or  other  acetate  to  be  formed  with  It  f 
this,  however,  is  obviated  by  making  the  steam  and  heated  vapours  from  the  cylinilur 
traverse  a  coil  of  pipe  immersed  in  the  solution  to  bo  evaporated,  or  pass  through  stills 
containing  liquid  to  be  distilled  ;  all  danger  of  the  pipes  being  clogged  up  with  tairy 
matter,  as  in  the  exit  pipes  of  ordinary  cylinders,  being  prevented  by  the  passing  of  the 
steam. 

Part  II. —  Separation  of  the  liquid  productg  of  dittiUation  from  each  other.  The  coH" 
densed  liquid  products  before  described  form,  by  subsidence  in  the  tank  or  receptai;lo, 
two  layers,  the  lower  composed  of  tarry  and  oily  matters,  and  the  upper  containing  tU^ 
acid  and  spirituous  parts  of  the  products.  If  two  tanks  be  provided,  the  one  at  a  lower 
level  than  the  other,  the  acid  and  spirituous  liquor  passes  by  means  of  an  overflow  pipe 
into  the  lower  tank,  and  thus  becomes  separated  from  the  tar ;  and  if  the  acid  liquor,  in 
passing  from  one  tank  to  the  other,  be  made  to  traverse  a  suitable  Alter,  a  large  portion 
of  the  tarry  and  oily  matters  held  mechanically  in  suspension  by  the  acid  liqiyor  wUL  Ijk; 
returned. 

The  next  process  depends  upon  the  method  of  working  adopted  at  each  particular 
manufactory,  but  without  individual  reference  we  may  class  them  all  under  two  hearln. 
First,  those  who  distil  the  pyroxylic  spirit  direct  from  the  crude  acid  liquors ;  aciiil, 
secondly,  those  who  first  neutralize  the  acid  liquors  with  lime  and  then  distil  off  tlire 
spirit.  The  first  class  employ  copper  stills  of  a  capacity  of  about  500  gallons ;  into 
these  the  crude  acid  liquor  is  pumped,  and  heat  applied  either  by  means  of  steam  mude 
to  traverse  a  coil  of  well-connected  copper  pipes  placed  within  the  still,  as  at  Pitchcomh« 
Works,  or  the  stills  are  heated  externally,  as  at  Cwm  Avon  Works.  In  the  second  cma 
sheet-iron  stills  or  boilers  are  employed,  and  the  previously  neutralized  acid  liquor  run 
into  them,  and  external  heat  applied,  as  at  the  Melancrythan  and  other  works.  In  cii^h 
case  about  100  gallons,  or  ^  of  the  contents  of  the  still,  are  distilled  off  and  put  by  n^ 
containing  all  the  pyroxylic  spirit,  the  further  distillation  and  purification  of  which  wg 
shall  hereafter  speak  of.  In  the  first  case  the  remaining  acid  is  next  distilled  off,  and  thi^ 
residuary  tarry  liquor  run  off  through  a  cock  placed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  still,  or  if 
distilled  acid  be  not  required,  the  remaining  400  gallons  are  run  off  into  a  suitable  lank 
or  reservoir,  in  which  tlie  tar  settles  to  the  bottom,  and  the  acid  liquor  may  be  dra^^^n 
off  or  pumped  up  for  further  use.  In  the  second  case  the  remuning  400  gallons  uf 
neutralized  acid  liquor,  or  acetate  of  lime  solution,  is  run  out  of  the  stUl,  and  employed 
as  will  be  hereafter  described. 

Tlie  tarry  product  of  the  distillation  of  wood  is  also  distilled  in  copper  or  cast-iron 
stills,  and  the  crude  spirit  obtained  therefrom  is  added  to  tliat  obtained  from  the  dis- 
tillation of  the  acid  liquor  above  mentioned. 

Part  III. — Manufacture  of  pyroxyKc  tpirit  or  u>ood  nnphtha.  The  crude  and  wcnk 
spirit,  procured  in  the  distillation  before  mentioned,  is  next  subjected  to  repealed 
distillations  in  order  to  obtain  the  spirit  iii  a  more  concentrated  form,  which  is  thtrt 
rectified  by  distillation,  first  with  lime  alone,  and  lastly  with  a  mixture  of  lime  hthI 
caustic  potash.  In  some  works  chalk  is  employed,  and  in  others  lime  and  biearbatiate 
of  soda.  For  this  purpose  copper  stills  are  employed,  and  steam  heat  applied,  either 
through  a  coil  of  lead  pipe  placed  within  the  still,  or  to  the  outside  of  the  still,  the 
lower  half  of  which  has  been  previously  cased  in  an  iron  jacket.  The  pyroxylic  spirit 
thus  obtained  is  perfectly  colourless,  and  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  market  of  sp.  gr^iv, 
varying  from  0*870  to  0'8320. 

The  quantity  as  well  as  quality  of  the  pyroxylic  spirit  obtained  at  one  works  oTtcn 
differs  much  from  that  obtained  at  another  works ;  the  kind  of  wood  has  8omethiii|;  to 
do  with  this,  but  management  of  the  process  much  more.  The  quantity  varies  from  1 1 
gallons  to  2^  or  even  S  gallons  per  ton  of  wood  employed. 

The  following  table  was  constructed  by  Dr.  Ure,  with  the  view  of  showing  the  percent  Age 
of  real  spirit  in  pyroxylic  spirit  of  different  specific  gravities.  The  wood  spirit  empTo)'Ld 
in  the  construction  of  this  table  was  purified  by  distillation  over  powdered  quicklime, 
and  was  drawn  over  with  the  heat  of  a  water  bath  at  such  a  temperature  that  its  a  p. 
grav.  was  0*8136  at  a  temperature  of  60^  Fahr. 

Mr.  ^caxkXtLiL,  \n  Ih^  Proceedinge  of  the  Britieh  Aeeociation,  1835,  gives  '828  ai  the 
specific  gravity,  and  150^  as  the  boiling  point.  "  Wood  spirit  of  0*870  specific  gravity,'* 
says  Dr.  Ure,  <*  boils  at  144*^  F.,  and  if  it  be  brought  by  distillation  to  spec.  grav.  O^m^ 
it  boils  at  140^  F."  The  commercial  wood  spirit  varies  very  much,  both  as  to  its  rjil^c, 
grav.  and  its  power  of  dissolving  gum  sandarach,  shellac,  &c.,  from  its  containing  acetone, 
anesite,  &e.,  in  variable  proportions.  The  presence  of  these  bodies  is  to  be  accounted 
for  by  variation  in  the  modes  employed  for  obtaining  and  purifying  the  wood  spirit, 
as  also  by  the  more  or  less  careful  management  of  the  several  processes  it  is  made  to 
undergo.     The  question  then  naturally  arises,  how  are  we  to  judge  of  the  quality  of 
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Spwifu" 

Real  Spirit 

Over  Excite 

Specific 

Real  Spirit 

Orer  or  under- 

Grarity. 

per  ccot. 

proof. 

Gravity. 

percent. 

proof. 

•8 136 

100-00 

•9032 

68-50 

13-IO 

•8216 

9800 

64-10 

•9060 

67-56 

11-40 

'8256 

9611 

61-10 

•9070 

66-66 

9 -SO 

-8920 

94-34 

58-00 

•9116 

65-00 

7-IO 

'8384 

92-22 

55-50 

•9154 

63-30 

4-20 

•8418 

90  90 

52-50 

•9184 

61-73 

2-IO 

•8470 

89-30 

49-70 

UnderprooH 

•8514 

87-72 

47-40 

•9218 

60-24 

OiSO 

•8564 

86-20 

44  60 

•9242 

58-82 

2 -50 

•8596 

84-75 

42-20 

•9266 

57-73 

4-00 

•8642 

83-33 

3990 

•9296 

56-18 

7<» 

•8674 

82-00 

3710 

•9344 

53  70 

I1<X> 

•8712 

80-64 

35-00 

•9386 

51-54 

15-SO 

•8742 

79-36 

32-70 

•9414 

50-00 

I7-80 

•8784 

78-13 

30-00 

•9448 

47-62 

20-80 

■8820 

77-00 

27-90 

•9484 

46-00 

2510 

•8842 

75-76 

26-00 

•9518 

43-48 

28-80 

•8876 

74-63 

24-30 

•9540 

41-66 

31 -90 

•8918 

73-53 

22-20 

■9564 

40-00 

34-20 

•8930 

72-46 

20-60 

•9584 

38-46 

35-60 

•8950 

71-43 

18-30 

•9600 

37  11 

38  10 

•8984 

70-42 

16-30 

•9620 

35-71 

40^60 

•9008 

69-44 

15-30 

wood  ipir^  ?  will  a  knowledge  of  its  spec.  grar.  or  of  its  boiling  point  guide  us  in  this 
respect  ?  If  a  wood  spirit  be  required  for  burning  iu  a  spirit  lamp,  or  for  singeing 
horses,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  spirit  of  the  lowest  spec.  grav.  is  the  best; 
but  if  the  wood  spirit  lie  required  for  the  manufacture  of  varnishes  and  polishes, 
especially  those  containing  gum  sandarach,  then  the  above  criterion  will  not  apply.  For 
instance,  a  sample  of  wood  spirit  containing  85  per  cent,  has  been  fiir  preferred  to  that 
of  another  sample  containing  95  per  cent.  We  have  invariably  found  that  the  wood 
spirit  obtained  by  liming  the  crude  liquor  from  the  cylinders  before  distillation  does 
not  dissolve  sandarach,  whilst  that  obtained  by  distilling  off  tlie  spirituous  portion  of  the 
crude  liquor  before  liming,  is  a  good  solvent  of  sandarach,  the  spirit  in  the  first  case  bein^ 
of  a  low  spec,  grav.,  and  miscible  with  water,  whilst  the  latter  contained  less  real  spirit, 
and  was  rendered  milky  on  the  oddition  of  water. 

At  one  set  of  works  upwards  of  2]  gallons  per  ton  have  been  obtained  on  tlie  average 
working  of  nearly  2,000  tons  of  wooid;  whilst  at  another  a  weekly  consumption  of  80 
tons  of  wood  has  only  yielded  160  gallons  of  pyroxyllc  spirit ;  and  at  a  third,  only  43 
gallons  have  been  obtained  from  36  tons  of  wood. 

Part  IV.^ —  Manufacture  ofacetaU  of  lime.  The  commercial  acetate  of  lime  is  oi  two 
qualities,  respectively  designated  grey  and  brown  lime  salt;  these  are  obtained  by 
saturating  with  lime  either  the  distilled  acid  before  mentioned,  or  the  undistilled  acid 
after  pyroxylic  spirit  has  been  removed  by  distillation,  and  evaporating  the  clear  solution 
almost  to  dryness,  or  by  evaporating  the  solution  of  acetate  of  lime  as  run  off  from  the  stills 
in  the  case  in  which  the  crude  acid  has  been  neutralized  with  lime  previous  to  the  distil- 
lation  of  the  spirituous  product  This  saturation  either  of  the  crude  acid  previous  to 
distillation,  or  the  distilled  acid,  or  the  undistilled  acid,  is  in  either  case  performed  in 
the  same  manner.  The  acid  liquor  is  passed  into  wooden  or  iron  vessels  of  convenient 
capacity,  say  from  500  to  1000  gallons  each,  and  a  quantity  of  either  powdered  chalk  or 
of  slaked  and  sifted  lime,  previously  made  into  the  consistence  of  cream  with  water,  is 
added  until  the  blue  colour  of  litmus  paper  is  no  longer  reddened  ;  a  slight  excess  of 
lime  is  then  added,  with  a  view  to  render  the  separation  of  the  oily  matters  more 
complete.  A  portion  of  the  tarry  matters  are  carried  to  the  bottom  with  the  impurities 
of  the  chalk  or  lime  employed,  and  part  of  the  oily  matters,  combined  with  the  lime, 
floats  on  the  surface,  and  is  removed  by  skimming.  Tlie  solution  of  acetate  of  lime 
when  clear,  is  ready  for  the  evaporating  pans,  which  are  either  wooden  vessels  lined 
with  lead,  and  furnished  with  coils  of  wrought  iron  steam  pipes  in  connexion  with  a 
boiler,  or  shallow  pans  of  sheet  iron,  set  over  a  naked  fire — the  boiling  solution  is 
repeatedly  skimmed  to  remove  the  tarry  matter  floating  on  the  surface ;  and  the  salt, 
as  fast  as  formed,  is  fished  out  by  means  of  large  skimmers,  and  thrown  into  wicker 
baskets  suspended  over  the  pans,  so  that  the  liquor  draining  from  the  salt  may  not  be 
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allowed  to  cool.  The  following  practical  result  was  obtained  by  the  use  of  three  sheet 
iron  pans  about  18  inches  in  depth,  and  capable  of  containing  450  gallons  of  acetate  of 
lime  liquor  each.  First  six  days  of  24  hours  each,  7020  gallons  of  liquor  were  evapo- 
rated, producing  78  cwt.  of  dry  acetate  of  lime.  Second  week,  8060  gallons  were 
evaporated,  producing  92  cwt.  of  dry  acetate.  Third  week,  7000  gallons  were  evaporated^ 
producing  78  cwt.  of  dry  acetate  of  lime.  Two  of  the  pans  conuined  brown  acetate  of 
lime  liquor,  and  the  other  grey  acetate  liquor. 

The  next  part  of  the  process  is  the  drying  of  the  drained  acetate  of  lime.  This  is 
usually  effected  by  placing  it  on  the  top  of  the  mass  of  brickwork  in  which  the  retorts,  or 
cylinders,  or  ovens,  are  set ;  but  as  there  is  seldom  room  to  dry  the  whole  of  the  salt  in 
this  way,  many  works  are  furnished  with  a  drying  house  in  addition,  and,  where  the 
lime  is  made  on  the  spot,  the  waste  heat  from  the  kiln  or  furnace  is  made  available 
for  drying  the  acetate,  it  being  made  to  traverse  the  ilues  beneath  the  floor  of  the  dry- 
ing house.  As  a  general  rule,  however,  the  drying  of  the  acetate  of  lime  is  a  part  of 
the  processes  of  this  manufacture  by  no  means  well  executed,  requiring  as  it  does  more 
attention  than  the  workmen  are  usually  disposed  to  give  to  it 

Turf  forms  the  best  material  for  fuel,  as  it  does  not  burn  rapidly,  and  produces  a 
steady  and  equal  temperature. 

Drying  of  the  acetate  of  lime.  When  the  furnace  is  thoroughly  and  equally  heated, 
the  flame  of  the  iire  is  allowed  to  subside.  If  wood  is  employed  as  fuel,  the  sliding  door 
should  be  opened  at  the  commencement  in  order  to  allow  the  moisture  to  escape.  The 
salt  is  transferred  from  the  evaporating  vessels  to  the  drying  plate,  and  spread  out  to  tlie 
deptli  of  2  inches  -,  and  after  the  first  portion  has  become  somewhat  dry,  the  depth  is 
increased  to  4  or  5  inches  ;  the  beat  is  preserved  at  the  degree  already  mentioned  for 
24  hours,  and  during  this  time  the  salt  is  turned  several  tiroes;  subsequently  when  the 
mass  appears  to  be  becoming  dry,  the  temperature  may  be  increased  to  100°  (257*^  F.), 
so  as  to  dry  it  completely.  The  mass  is  dry  and  properly  roasted  when  it  possesses  the 
following  characters.  It  must,  before  cooling,  be  brittle,  easily  crumbled  between  the 
fingers,  mixed  with  blackish  carbonaceous  points  or  streaks,  between  which  appear 
pieces  of  dry  salt.  A  solution  of  the  comminuted  salt,  in  4  or  6  times  its  volume  of  hot 
water*  possesses  a  yellowish  brown  colour  with  a  dark  tinge,  while  previously  it  had  a 
reddish  brown  colour.  When  the  heat  is  increased  towards  the  end  of  the  process,  as 
described,  care  must  be  taken  to  do  it  gradually,  so  that  no  smoke  shall  rise  from  the 
acetate,  because  it  might  thus  be  decomposed.  Neither  must  any  spark  be  permitted 
to  come  in  contact  with  the  acetate  of  lime ;  because,  like  sugar  of  lead,  it  possesses  the 
property,  in  these  circumstances,  of  catching  fire  and  burning — by  which  the  whole  dry 
preparation  would  be  completely  destroyed.  The  treatment  ef  the  acetate  of  lime  iu 
this  manner,  by  n^ns  of  gradual  drying,  as  experience  has  shown,  possesses  many 
advantages  over  the  method  of  drying  the  salt  in  an  open  vessel  ;  because  there  is  no 
loss  of  acetic  acid,  as  always  occurs  by  the  latter  process.  The  operator  has  the  prepar- 
ation completely  in  his  power,  and  with  little  expense  of  fuel  and  time,  many  hundred- 
weights of  the  salt  can  be  prepared  at  once.  This  process  does  not  merely  extend  to 
the  removal  of  the  moisture  from  the  acetate  of  lime,  but  a  chemical  influence  is  exerted 
by  means  of  it ;  because  it  is  certain  that  the  substances  formed  by  dry  distillation, 
which  have  been  recently  distinguished  by  Rcichenbach,  are  partly  dissipated  by  the 
heat,  and  partly  decomposed,  the  acetate  of  lime  possessing  very  different  properties 
before  and  after  the  process.  After  the  process  the  salt  does  not  imbibe  water  so  readily 
as  it  did  previously.  After  solution,  filtration,  and  evaporation,  a  much  purer  product 
is  obtained  than  before,  and  upon  the  filter  a  resinous  matter  remains,  the  constituents 
of  which  have  not  yet  been  examined. 

Part  V.  —  Manufacture  of  Pyro-acetie  spiriiy  or  acetone,  Tne  usual  mode  of  obtaining 
pyro-acetic  spirit  is  by  the  decomposition  of  the  acetates  by  means  of  heat  For  this 
purpose  the  acetate  is  submitted  to  dry  distillation  in  a  retort  great  attention  being  paid 
to  the  temperature,  which  should  be  kept  as  low  as  possible,  consistent  with  the  decom- 
position of  the  acetate  employed,  llie  distillation  should  be  conducted  with  a  slowly 
increasing  heat  as  the  quicker  the  temperature  is  raised,  the  larger  is  the  quantity  of 
pyro«acetic  spirit  destroyed ;  carbon  remains  in  the  retort  and  the  empyreumatic  oil 
formed  renders  the  spirit  impure.  In  the  case  of  the  metallic  acetates,  water,  acetic 
acid,  and  pyro-acetic  spirit,  pass  off  in  a  state  of  vapour,  and  are  condensed ;  carbonic 
acid,  and  carburetted  hydrogen  gases  are  the  incondensable  products,  whilst  the  metallic 
base,  mixed  with  some  carbonaceous  matter,  remains  in  the  retort.  The  metallic  base  is 
usually  reduced  to  the  metallic  state,  and  the  more  difficult  this  reduction  is,  the  greater 
is  the  quantity  of  pyro-acetic  spirit  formed. 

Acetates,  the  bases  of  which  contain  carbonic  acid  at  a  red  heat  produce,  when  heated 
in  close  vessels,  the  carbonate  of  the  base  and  acetone.  Tliis  takes  place,  for  example, 
with  the  acetates  of  potassa,  soda,  and  baryta.  Where  the  oxide  cannot  retain  carbonic 
acid  at  a  red  heat  as  in  the  case  of  acetates  of  magnesia,  zinc,  or  manganese,  the 
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■ceUte  is  accompanied  by  carbonic  acid.  If  the  oxide  be  easily  reducible,  as  in  the  acetates 
of  copper,  silver,  and  mercury,  there  are  given  off  hydrated  acetic  acid,  carbonic  oxide, 
carbonic  acid,  water,  and  acetone,  and  there  is  left  a  mixture  of  the  metal  vith  carboo 
in  a  minute  state  of  division. 

In  Thomson's  Inorganic  Chemhiry,  yd.  it  p.  SS,  edit.  1831,  there  is  a  table  of 
the  relative  quantity  of  products  obtained  from  the  decomposition  of  several  naetallic 
acetates.     The  following  extract  shows  the  quantity  of  pyro-acetic  ^irit  obtained. 

Acetate  of  silver  .....  OKX> 

do.  copper  -             -             -             -            •             -  0*17 

do.  nickel  -             .....  0*20 

do.  iron       -.--.-  0*24 

do.  lead       ......  0*55 

do.  sine       ---...  0*69 

da  manganese         .....  0*94 

The  '•etates  of  potash,  soda,  lime,  and  baryta  yield  a  much  larger  proportion  of  pyro* 
acetic  spirit  than  any  of  the  metallic  acetates,  and  are  therefore  generally  employed  for 
this  purpose,  more  especially  the  acetate  of  lime.  It  would  appear  that  the  acetates  of 
silver  and  of  baryta  stand  at  the  two  extreme  points  of  the  list  of  acetates  in  respect  to 
the  production  of  pyro-acetic  spirit ;  the  former  yielding  only  a  concentrated  acetic  acid 
with  not  a  trace  of  spirit,  whilst  the  latter  yields  a  liquid  product  almost  entirel  j 
spirituous,  with  scarcely  a  trace  of  acid.  The  acetate  of  copper  also  yields  but  a  small 
proportion  of  pyro-acetic  spirit ;  hence  its  employment,  as  we  shall  subsequently  notice, 
in  the  preparation  of  aromatic  vinegar. 

Dumas  submitted  to  dry  distillation  100  parts  of  acetate  of  baryta,  composed  of 

Baryta       ......     560 

Acetic  acid  .  -  -  -  .     37^ 

Water       -  .  .  ^  ^      6-6 

100-0 

and  capable  therefore  of  yielding  21  '5  per  cent  of  pyro-acetic  spirit  The  result  of 
several  experiments  gave  the  following  products :  — 

Carbonate  of  baryta  -  .  - 

Charcoal    ..... 

Pyro-acetic  spirit  •  -  -  . 

Water        ...  ... 

Gas  and  loss  ..... 

1000 

On  the  supposition  that  the  presence  of  the  charcoal  arose  from  the  decomposition  of 
a  part  of  the  pyro>acetic  spirit,  there  would  be  about  two  per  cent  of  spirit  to  be  added 
to  the  above,  which  would  give  near  about  the  theoretical  quantity.  'Taking  tlie  product 
at  18  per  cent,  one  cwt  of  acetate  of  baryta  should  furnisli  2^  gallons  of  pyro-acetic 
spirit.  Not  more  than  2  gallons  is  obtained  from  the  ordinary  acetate  of  lime  of  com- 
merce, and  the  results  obtained  by  operating  on  some  tons  of  this  salt  did  not  give  even 
tliis  amount  of  produce,  no  doubt  on  account  of  sufficient  attention  not  having  been 
given  to  the  due  regulation  of  the  temperature.  The  acetate  of  lime  was  placed  in  shal- 
low trays  of  about  2  ft.  square  and  2  inches  in  depth,  and  15  or  16  of  these  trays  placed 
over  each  other  in  an  iron  cylinder  employed  for  the  distillation  of  wood.  The  crude 
spirit  is  rectified  by  successive  distillations  over  quick  lime,  when  a  limpid  colourless 
fluid,  spec.  grav.  0-7921,  is  produced.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and 
burns  with  a  whitish  flame. 

Part  VII.  —  Acetate  of  lead  or  sugar  of  lead.  Manufacture  of  the  brown  acetate  of  lead 
or  pgrolignite  of  lead,  llie  distilled  pyrolignous  acid  is  saturated  with  litliarge  in  a  tub, 
and  the  muddy  solution  ladled  out  into  a  large  tun  to  settle,  which  it  speedily  does;  the 
solution  after  settling  is  ladled  into  a  pan,  (malleable  iron),  or  which  may  be  made  of  cast- 
iron,  6  ft  long  and  4  ft.  broad.  The  solution  is  made  to  boil  in  this  pan,  and  allowed  to 
settle  ;  it  is  then  transferred  into  a  large  hemispherical  pan,  capable  of  holding  about  300 
or  400  gallons,  when  it  is  brought  down  to  about  crystallizing  strength.  When  the 
solution  has  become  dense  enough  to  crystallize,  about  three  times  its  bulk  of  water  is 
run  in  upon  it,  wbiL|t  boiling,  the  solution  being  constantly  stirred.  By  this  treatment, 
a  considerable  quantity  of  pyrolignous  matters  may  be  skimmed  off  as  fast  as  they  rise 
to  the  surfoce ;  when  they  are  removed,  the  evaporation  goes  on  as  before.  If  the  solu- 
tion be  still  too  much  coloured,  .mother  dose  of  water  must  be  given.     A  little  practlco 
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soon  enables  us  to  know  where  the  eTaporation  should  be  checked.  The  ordinary  method 
is  to  rinse  a  ladle  (which  is  used  to  skim  off  the  tar  from  the  solution)  through  the 
liquid,  and  observe  how  many  drops  of  solution  fiill  from  it  before  the  solution  takes  a 
stringy  appearance ;  if  only  10  or  12  iall,  then  it  is  strong  enough.  The  liquid  is  now 
ladled  out  into  malleable  iron  pans,  5  ft  long,  by  S  ft.  broad,  and  about  6  inches  deep,  the 
sides  being  bevelled,  or  sloping  outwards,  from  below  upwards,  to  crystallize.  After 
becoming  sufficiently  firm,  the  sugar  of  lead  is  takeu  out  by  inverting  the  pan  on  a  cloth. 
The  pots  used  in  the  above  process  are  heated  only  at  the  bottom. 

Manufacturt  of  the  whUt  aeeiate  ofkadL — This  is  prepared  by  dissolving  litharge  in  ' 
acetic  acid ;  the  acetic  acid  is  first  placed  in  a  vessel,  and  the  litharge  added  by  degrees,  well 
stirring  the  mixture  until  the  solution  does  but  slightly  redden  litmus  paper;  a  quantity 
of  water,  equal  to  about  one-half  of  the  acid  employed,  is  then  run  into  the  lead  solu- 
tion ;  heat  is  next  applied,  and  the  mixture  slowly  evaporated  for  about  12  hours,  or 
until  it  has  acquired  a  density  of  about  1  •50a  During  evaporation  any  impurities 
which  rise  to  the  surfiice  are  skimmed  off,  and  when  the  solution  has  acquired  its  proper 
density,  it  is  run  off  into  the  crystallising  pans.  When  the  mass  of  crystals  hffH>  oigcome 
sufficiently  hard  to  allow  of  its  removal  en  vmum  from  the  crystallisers,  it  is  drained  and 
placed  on  wooden  neks  in  the  drying  house,  and  when  dry,  cleaned  and  broken  up  into 
fragments  for  the  market 

The  mother  liquor,  containing  neutral  and  basic  acetates  of  lead  and  other  metallio 
salts,  may  either  be  treated  with  vinegar,  evaporated,  recrystallized,  and  the  residue 
employed  as  washings  in  subsequent  operations,  or  it  may  be  decomposed  by  carbonate 
of  soda  or  lime,  and  used  as  carbonate  of  lead,  or  dissolved  in  acetic  acid,  and  the  super- 
natant acetate  of  soda  or  lime  recovered. 

The  vessels  employed  in  the  manufiicture  of  acetate  of  lead  are  in  most  cases  made  of 
lead.  In  Wales  the  mixing  pans  are  of  lead  }  of  an  inch  thick,  7  ft.  long  by  4^  ft.  wide, 
and  1  foot  deep.  Those  pans  are  set  on  iron  plates  over  arches,  and  the  fireplaces  are 
outside  the  building,  in  order  that  the  acetate  may  not  be  darkened  by  the  sulphurous 
vapours  from  the  coal.  The  crystallizing  pans  are  of  wood  lined  with  thin  copper,  and 
are  about  4  ft.  long  by  2  ft.  wide,  and  from  6  to  8  inches  deep,  sloping  inwards  at  the 
edges.  At  Pitchcombe  the  mixing  and  crystallizing  vessels  are  both  of  copper,  having 
a  strip  of  lead  soldered  down  the  sides  and  across  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  to  render  the 
copper  more  electro-negative :  there  is  thua  no  action  on  the  copper  ftojfi  the  acetic  acid. 
Great  care  b  requisite  in  the  drying  of  the  sugar  of  lead  ;  the  temperature  of  the  drying 
house  should  not  exceed  90°  Fahr.  In  Wales  the  heated  air  of  a  stove  placed  outside  the 
drying  house  is  conveyed  through  pipes  passing  round  the  interior;  at  other  places  steam 
heat  is  employed  for  this  purpose,  which  is  much  to  be  preferred  on  account  of  its  being 
more  easily  regulated. 

We  now  come  to  speak  of  the  product  of  sugar  of  lead  from  a  given  quantity  of  li- 
tharge. 112  lbs.  of  good  Newcastle  litharge  should  produce  1 87  lbs.  of  sugar  of  lead  by 
the  employment  of  127  lbs.  of  acetic  acid  of  spec.  grav.  1  '057,  but  not  more  than  180  lbs.  is 
obtained  in  practice.  In  one  set  of  works  in  Wales,  a  ton  of  Welsh  litharge  produces, 
with  the  acid  obtained  from  1  ton  of  acetate  of  lime,  from  28  to  30  cwt.  of  sugar  of  lead  ; 
and  in  another  manufactory  1  ton  of  best  Newcastle  litharge,  with  the  acid  from  I  ton 
and  a  half  of  acetate  of  lime,  produced  33  cwt.  of  acetate. 

The  following  process  with  metallic  lead,  recommended  first  by  Bcrard,  is  easily  ex- 
ecuted, and  is  said  by  Runge  to  yield  a  good  product  with  great  economy.  Granulated 
lead,  the  tailings  in  the  white  lead  manufacture,  &e.,  are  put  in  several  vessels,  (say 
eight)  one  above  the  other,  on  steps,  so  that  the  liquid  may  be  run  from  one  to  the  other. 
The  upper  one  is  filled  with  acetic  acid,  and  after  half  an  hour,  let  off  into  the  second, 
after  another  half  hour  into  the  third,  &c.,  and  so  on  to  the  last  or  eighth  vessel,  llie 
acid  causes  the  lead  to  absorb  oxygen  rapidly  from  the  air,  evolving  heat,  so  that  when 
the  acid  runs  off  from  the  lowest,  it  is  thrown  on  the  upper  vessel  for  the  second  time ;  it 
forms  a  certain  quantity  of  acetate  of  lead  in  solution,  and  after  passing  through  the 
whole  series  is  so  strong  that  it  may  be  evaporated  at  once  to  crystallize.  There  are  two 
points  of  importance  in  this  manufacture ;  whatever  method  may  be  pursued,  they  are 
to  employ  a  strong  acid,  that  less  time  and  acid  may  be  lost  in  concentrating  the  liquid, 
and  to  keep  the  solution  always  acid,  to  prevent  the  formation  of  a  basic  salt. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  call  attention  here  to  a  process  patented  about  10  years  since 
for  preparing  acetate  of  lead  and  other  acetates.  This  process  consists  in  employing  the 
acid  in  the  state  of  vapour,  to  act  upon  the  bases,  instead  of  using  it  in  the  liquid  form. 
A  vessel  is  provided  of  adequate  capacity  for  the  quantity  of  acetate  required,  and  oon« 
structed  of  such  material  as  will  not  be  readily  destroyed  by  the  acid.  The  top  of  this 
vessel  is  closed  hermetically  by  a  cover  fastened  down  by  any  convenient  means,  and  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  vessel  is  placed  either  a  minutely  perforated  false  bottom,  or  a  coiled 
tube  of  several  convolutions,  minutely  perforated  to  admit  vapour  to  pass  through  freely. 
To  prevent  the  loss  of  acid,  there  is  also  placed,  at  different  degrees  of  elevation,  several 
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perforated  diaphragms,  similar  to  the  false  bottom  just  mentioned,  on  each  of  wliich  is 
placed  a  layer  of  litharge,  aOer  which  the  cover  of  the  vessel  is  to  be  accurately  closed. 
By  means  of  an  ordinary  distillatory  apparatus,  liquid  acetic  acid  (strong  or  weak,  pure 
or  impure)  is  converted  into  vapour,  which  vapour  is  conducted  by  means  of  a  pipe  into 
the  convoluted  perforated  pipe  before  mentioned,  or  between  the  real  bottom  of  the 
vessel  and  the  perforated  fidse  bottom  ;  hence  the  vapour  passing  through  the  numerous 
perforations  of  the  false  bottoms  and  diaphragms,  diffuses  itself  through  every  part  of  the 
vessel,  its  acid  entering  into  combination  with  the  base  employed,  and  forming  the  acetate, 
which  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  in  its  descent  meets  with  the  ascending 
streams  of  vapour,  the  acid  of  which  renders  it  perfectly  neutral ;  meanwhile  the  more 
aqueous  parts  of  the  vapour  become  liberated,  and  maintaining  their  temperature  ascend, 
and  in  their  passage  through  the  successive  layers  of  the  base  are  thereby  deprived  of 
their  remaining  acid.  Tlie  vapour  thus  reduced  to  simple  steam  is  allowed  to  escape 
through  one  or  more  pipes  at  the  top  of  the  vessel ;  and  as  this  stream  still  mainuins 
•  boiling  temperature,  it  is  conducted  through  a  worm  to  evaporate  the  acetate,  or  the 
mother^Uquor,  by  its  heat  The  distillation  of  the  acid  is  continued  until  the  acetate  in 
the  vessel  is  arrived  at  the  pr<^er  degree  of  concentration  for  crystallization,  which  is 
easily  ascertained  by  examining  a  small  quantity  drawn  off  by  a  cock  at  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel,  by  which  cock  the  whole  contents  are  discharged  when  the  operation  is 
completed. 

As  the  operation  draws  to  its  dose,  by  nearly  all  the  base  having  combined  with  the 
acid,  the  vapour  issues  out  of  the  vessel,  charged  with  a  certain  portion  of  acid ;  and  in 
order  that  no  loss  may  be  sustained  by  its  escape  into  the  atmosphere,  ii  is  conducted 
into  another  vessel,  prepared  like  the  first  mentioned,  but  charged  super-abundantly 
with  the  base,  to  take  up  every  particle  of  the  acid  issuing  out  of  the  first  vessel,  until 
the  operation  in  that  first  vessel  is  ended.  As  the  temperature  of  the  solution  of  the 
acetate  can  never  exceed  that  of  the  vapour,  the  crystalline  product  is  of  fine  quality. 

Fart  VIII.  —  Manufactwe  of  acetic  acid.  In  treating  of  the  manufacture  of  acetic 
acid,  we  shall  not  enter  upon  any  other  processes,  than  those  of  the  decomposiuon  of 
the  acetates,  as  effected  either  by  heat  or  by  sulphuric  acid. 

Acetic  add  obtained  by  deeomposition  of  the  acetates  by  meani  of  heat, — AromtOic  vinepar. 
We  have  already  mentioned,  whilst  speaking  of  the  produce  of  pyro-acetic  spirit,  that 
when  the  acetates  are  submitted  to  dry  distillation,  acetic  acid  is  produced.  The  fol- 
lowing is  another  extract  from  the  table  then  quoted,  showing  the  quantity  of  acetic 
acid  obtained  by  the  decomposition  of  the  metallic  acetates  :  -— 

-  107-309 

-  84-868 

-  44-731 

-  27-236 
3-045 
2-258 
1-285 

The  crystallized  acetate  of  copper  is  the  salt  most  usually  employed  for  this  purpose. 
20  pounds  of  the  powdered  acetate  are  placed  in  an  earthen  retort  of  the  capacity  of 
about  two  gallons,  previously  luted  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  fire ;  the  elongated 
neck  of  the  retort  is  connected  with  a  tubulated  receiver,  and  this  witli  a  second  and 
third,  the  last  of  which  is  furnished  with  a  Wettcr's  safety  tube,  dipping  into  water. 
Tlie  heat  must  at  first  be  carefully  applied,  then  gradually  increased,  and  the  operation 
regulated  by  the  development  of  the  gaseous  products,  which  must  not  be  too  slow  or 
too  fast  The  receivers  must  be  kept  cool.  When  on  increasing  the  heat  it  is  found 
that  no  vapours  are  given  off,  the  fire  must  be  put  out,  and  the  apparatus  lefl  to  cool. 
The  acid  thus  obtained  has  a  greenish  colour,  its  sp.  gr.  is  1-061.  From  20  lbs.  of 
acetate  of  copper  rather  more  than  9j  lbs.  of  rough  acid  are  obtained.  The  residuum  in 
the  retort  consists  of  6^  lbs.  of  copper  in  a  metallic  state,  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of 
charcoal.  The  crude  acid  thus  obtained  is  next  placed  in  a  glass  retort  of  the  capacity 
of  about  1^  gallons,  to  which  is  adapted  a  tubulated  receiver,  and  the  retort  is  heated 
by  means  of  a  sand-bath.  The  first  portions  which  come  over  are  very  weak,  and  the 
product  should  be  kept  separate  until  it  comes  over  of  a  density  of  1-072;  the  whole 
of  the  remaining  product  is  now  collected  together,  and  the  distillation  continued  to 
dryness.  The  acid  obtained  shows  a  sp.  gr.  of  1*080  to  1-088.  The  weaker  products 
are  redistilled,  and  the  stronger  portions  mixed  with  the  former.  The  9}  lbs.  of  crude 
acid  furnish  in  this  way  6  lbs.  of  pure  acid,  sp.  gr.  1  -085,  3  pounds  at  sp.  gr.  1  -042,  and 
half  a  lb.  of  sp.  gr.  1*023.  The  small  portion  of  acetone  which  comes  over  with  the 
acid,  imparts  an  agreeable  aroma  to  it,  and  the  addition  of  camphor  and  essential  oils 
constitutes  the  aromatic  vinegar  of  commerce. 


Acetate  of  silver 

do. 
do. 

copper 
nickel 

do. 

iron 

do. 

lead 

do. 

zinc 
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manganese 
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Mttrtujiil^ttrt  of  acttic  iicid,  h^  iht  d-eeomftOfidnn  ofaeetaf^  af  todii  hy  tutphttric  add. 
Any  giv^n  quantity  orcrysuUized,  acL't^ti^ofsjcia  is  placed  in  a  copper  still,  and  a  hoUutf 
place  havmg  been  m^de  in  the  mafs  uf  the  cry^ub^  a  quantity  ofHtronipr  .sulphuric  at^'id, 
equivalent  t(j  35  or  S6  per  cent.  oT  Ihe  weight  cf  Ihe  acetate  of  ^da  tmi^Qycdi  k  thi-n 
poured  in  at  once  i  tiie  cryatuh  furmiug  the  ^des  of  the  lienp  m  the  Atill  are  then 
pushed  down  into  the  aeid,  and  the  whole  ^tirrtd  with  a  long  broad  wooden  spalula  ; 
Ihe  head  is  Uitn  put  on  and  lutedt  and  ihe  connection  made  with  the  nHTrig^rator, 
Nearly  4  oiirt,  of  acutie  acid,  of  sp,  ^.  I  ^050^  may  thus  he  obtamed  from  3  ewi,  ot"  acetate 
of  »da,  which  only  requires  to  be  pni^d  throngh  a  calico  liker  (of  the  form  described  in 
Mohr  and  Redvrood's  Pradk/i!  Phnrmacy^  page  203,  X?-  211  )»  on  which  ^ume  animal 
charcoal  has  been  plated,  to  Ht  it  Tor  the  murkct.  A  i^mall  quantity  of  acetic  iHher  ia 
oTten  addled  to  ^Litour  iu 

The  still  eniplu^^ed  should  be  of  stoat  cdppcrt  (the  solder  uwd  in  its  consitruetioir 
«houtd  hv  stiver  sold^^r),  having  its  lower  half  set  fn  an  ttoh  ves^ei^  which  either  receives 
the  high  prvj^ure  *tojim  to  hv  used  a*  tlte  hentinpf  inedrunit  or  contains  oil,  laUoif,  or 
fn^ble  metaU  according  as  either  of  these  suJj^toncL'.^  may  be  praf^Tred  for  u^c.  In  the 
foTtner  case  a  cocIl  h  placed  nt  the  lower  p»rc  of  the  cnsln^,  to  let  ofT  the  cjindenaed 
^tcam  from  lime  to  time;  and  in  the  latter  case  the  iron  jdckcl  \i^  placed  over  the  fire  ; 
the  contents  of  the  ttiU  receiving  su^ienl  hi  at  fTom  the  healed  IaUow^  oil^  or  metal 
with  which  the  copper  still  U  in  contuet  A  safety  tube  should  be  attached  to  permit 
the  rise  nnd  escape  of  tli«  htaled  oil,  Stc.,  should  thij  ti-mpErattire  be  raised  too  high. 

The  hfad  of  tlic  still  b  of  carthL-nwai-e,  and  »n  earthen n^a re,  silver,  or  block  tin  worta 
may  be  employed  tci  condense  the  acid  vapuun  according  to  the  supply  of  water  which 
can  he  obtained  for  condensation  ;  or  a  series  of  Wuulfs  ttone^'are  receivers,  of  about 
20  galls,  e^ch^  one  third  full  of  watei,  may  be  eonmcled  with  the  head  of  the  stilL  In 
ihU  letter  case,  at  the  clo^c  of  an  operation,  the  acid  in  the  first  receiver  will  be  found 
to  be  strnnp;er  tlnni  the  second,  tlie  second  than  the  third,  &c.  i  and  if  the  union  of  the 
contents  »f  the  whale  setle^  i^  ill  not  furnish  an  acid  of  the  strength  required,  Ihe  stranger 
]>ortEou^  may  he  drawn  afi*  from  th£  first  and  second  receiver^,  luaci  the  weaker  portions 
in  the  third  aud  fourth  receivers  may  be  placed  in  the  itrf^  iuid  ^cuud  fur  the  neit 
operation.  A  silver  arm  to  canti^t  the  head  with  the  cortimuware  worm  i*;  some*^ 
times  used,  a  regular  i^npply  of  cold  water  being  kept  dripping  on  the  met  all  ie  arm. 
Tl>e  residunm  left  In  the  still  after  the  distilhitiun  of  tJie  aclJf  is  «ulpliate  of  ^oda, 
which  should  he  in  the  state  of  an  almost  dry  cry ^t-d line  pnvrder  when  the  procen 
ha.ii  been  well  conducted  :  this  rnay  be  dissolved  in  waler^  and  Ihe  solution  lilteredi 
evaporated,  oud  cryslulU^ed  ;  or  it  may  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  acetate  of  ^oda. 

JlamHfaciitrt  of  ^fijcuit  acttic  aeitl.  —  Acetic  acid?  may  be  obtained  in  a  glacial  state  by 
u&ing  a  dry  acetate  of  soda  from  which  the  water  of  eryslalliKntinn  has  been  evpelled  by 
heat:  to  tins  is  added  abuut  Its  own  weight  of  strong  oil  of  vitriol^  ip.  gr,  I'SJ.  The 
iirst  I  of  Ihe  prmlijcl  should  be  collected  separately,  the  last  |  will  cmtallize. 

MfiHVjacture  fyf  acetie  acid  inf  the  decGmpofiiitm  fif  aceiate  of  lime  by  nmunM  f^  sHfpkttrie 
add^  ^  Large  quantities  of  ihis  acid  are  employed  in  the  maaufacture  of  acetate  of  lead 
and  other  cumuierclal  acetates  wliite  lead,,  and  e  merit  Id  green  ;  also  in  the  preparation 
of  tlie  inferior  cbss  of  pickles,  &c.  &e.  Much  of  the  rough  acid  Is  sent  from  Wales  to 
London,  and  purified  by  re-tii&tillatjon.  Tins  rough  aeid  is  obtained  in  Wales  imd  other 
parta  of  the  country  in  the  following  manner  :  —  A  caivt-lion  eyiinder^  ahum  -t  feet  Jong, 
and  2  ieel  wide,  closed  at  one  end.  Is  Bttcd  Avith  an  iron  rod  pacing  thronghlts  interior, 
and  furnished  with  numernus.  prnjeciing^piece*  of  iron ;  which  reach  olntost  from  the 
centre  rod  to  the  Inner  sides  of  the  cylinder.  The  other  end  of  the  cyUnder  is  screwed 
on  «o  OS  to  be  readily  removed  at  any  time  when  the  cylinder  is  to  be  cleaned  or 
i-epttired.  This  end  Is  to  be  divide!  into  U  part^  one  of  which,  occupying  a  space 
of  u bout  I  of  the  wholei  is  iiKed  on  the  upper  p^rt,  t^e  other  [  is  occupied  by  a  moveable 
door,  clo«iing  an  aperture  through  whieh  ihe  contents  of  the  cylinder  may  be  removed  ; 
throtigh  thts  npper  part  one  end  of  the  iron  rod  above  mentioned  pasaes,  and  Is  attached 
to  an  handle,  by  means  of  which  a  loiory  motion  ifi  eommunicatrd  to  the  rod  and  iu 
appundages,  and  the  contents  uf  the  cylinder  are  kept  in  contlnnal  agitation,  Thi^  vcmkI 
i%  termed  an  agitator.  It  is  placed  in  a  horijmnlal  po«<itlan  on  a  masa  ef  brickwork  or 
ma^mry  i  .it  its  upper  part  ts  an  opetung^  tbrtnigh  which  the  acetate  of  lime,  sulphuric 
acid  and  water^  are  passed :  motion  Is  given  by  steam  or  maniml  power.  When  the  mitt  ure 
^complete,  the  door  is  opened,  and  the  contents  of  the  cylinder  discharged  into  a  tub  or 
other  ^ewel  placed  underneath  the  fi-oni  of  the  cylinder,  llie  pulpy  mass  is  next  trans- 
ferred to  shallow  iron  trays  2  feet  wide,  and  from  2  to  4  fett  iu  height*  and  9  inches 
deep*  'Die-w  are  placed  in  cn&t*iron  cyUiidars  ubout  5  feet  long  and  3  feet  wide,  and 
eaeh  layer  of  trays  is  fieparated.  the  one  from  the  other,  by  rai?ans  of  iron  rods  placed 
between  them ;  the  eyliiiders  are  eX|H>ped  to  the  direct  action  of  the  fire,  and  the  Aceiic 
ncid  pa'kses  oW  in  the  form  of  v:ipour,  which  la  condensed  by  passing  it  through  leaden 
worius  imutefsed  in  cold  water. 
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This  impure  ftctd,  vliich  is  contemfiialed  with  nilphoroiM  aeid  and  ftf  ralph ur, 
produced  by  the  rceetioo  of  the  Urry  matter  of  the  aecCate  of  hme  or  the  cxeoas  of  the 
■ulphurio  Mid,  is  then  run  into  Iceden  Tesaele,  pbced  in  en  iron  cylinder  and  eulmaitteii 
to  distillation.  The  liquid  product  is  condensed  by  passing  it  through  sn  eartlienwmre 
worm,  'llie  acid  in  this  state  is  employed  in  the  manufiwiure  of  sugar  of  lead.  1 5 
cvt.  of  brown  acetate  of  lime,  with  75  per  cent  of  eulphuric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1  ^70w  and 
10  galls,  of  water,  produce  about  1550  lbs.  of  rough  aod  of  sp.  gr.  1  -070.  Sometinseu 
•  Isrger  quantity  of  water  b  employed.  On  a  small  scale  the  following  reetilts  were 
obtained :  — 

Acetate  of  lime.  Sulphuric  acid.        Water.       Acetic  acid,  Sp.  gr. 

lbs.  Ibai                      lbs.                 lbs. 

12  Grey       •  •     9         -  -     1 5  produced  SS^  1-056. 

19    do.         -  -     9         •  •     10       do.        17  1073. 

18  Brown    •  -     9         -  -     15        dou       18  105a 

On  the  large  scale,  1)  ton  of  rough  acetic  acid,  of  sp.  gr.  1*050  should  be  obtained 
from  one  ton  of  good  acetate  of  lime,  and  }  of  a  ton  of  sulphuric  acid.  Acetate  of  lime 
may  be  so  prepared,  and  the  decomposition  and  rectifying  processes  so  carried  on,  that 
the  acid  obtained  is  not  readily  distinguishable  from  that  obtained  from  acetate  of  soda. 

At  some  works  copper  stills,  set  orer  the  naked  fire,  are  employed,  and  the  acid  is 
redistilled  in  copper  stills,  set  in  a  sand- heat.  Iron  stills  of  various  sizes,  with  a  flat 
corer,  formed  of  magncsian  limestone,  or  of  a  rough  burnt  clay,  or  of  meiallie  tin,  are 
also  used.  Large  stHls  are  net  desirable,  because  towards  the  end  of  the  distillation, 
decomposition  of  the  acetic  acid  is  readily  effected  in  consequence  of  the  destruction 
which  a  portion  of  the  mass  in  contact  with  the  bottom  undergoes,  whilst  all  the  acid 
contained  in  it  is  being  driven  off.  The  distillation  should  be  begun  with  a  gentle  fire, 
and  should  be  carried  on  without  much  increasing  the  heat. 

FYROLIGNOUS  or  PYROXYLIC  SPIRIT,  improperly  called  naphtha.  This 
is  employed,  as  well  as  pyroacetic  ether,  to  dissolve  the  sandaracb,  shellac,  and  other 
resinous  substances,  which,  under  the  name  of  gums,  are  used  for  stiffening  the  bodies 
of  hats.  I  have  already  described,  in  the  article  Ptsolionous  Acid,  how  thb  spirit  is 
obtained.  Berzelius  has  found  that  the  crude  spirit  may  be  best  purified  by  agitating 
it  with  a  fat  oil,  in  order  to  abstract  the  empyreumatic  oil ;  then  to  decant  the  spirit, 
distil  It,  first  with  fresh  calcined  charcoal,  and  nest  with  chloride  of  calcium.  The 
pyrolignous  spirit,  thus  purified,  is  colourless,  and  limpid  like  alcohol ;  has  an  ethereous 
smell,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  ants.  Its  taste  is  hot,  and  analogous  to  that  of  oil 
bf  peppermint  Its  specific  gravity,  by  my  eiperiments,  is  0*824  Tt  readily  takes  fire, 
and  bums  with  a  blue  flame,  without  smoke.  It  combines  with  water  in  any  proportion ; 
a  property  which  distinguishes  it  from  pyroacetic  ether  and  spirit. 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  what  is  the  real  chemical  nature  of  pyroxylic  spirit.  There  is  no 
\iUimate  analysis  of  it  that  can  be  depended  upon.  The  properties  of  the  spirit  ex- 
amined by' MM.  Marcet  and  Macaire  differ  from  those  of  our  spirit,  in  refusing  to  com- 
bine  with  water,  like  alcohol.  The  article  on  sale  in  this  country  readily  unites  with 
water,  and  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol. 

T\!it  for  diitinguiihing  ooetone  from  pyrolignous  acid.  As  there  are  several  fluids 
to  be  met  under  the  name  of  naphtha,  considerable  doubt  existed  as  to  which  of 
thetn  should  be  used  as  **  medical  naphtha*'  by  the  compounder.  The  only  tests  relied 
upon,  I  believe,  for  a  long  time  were  miscibility  of  the  naphtha  with  water  witliout 
becoming  milky,  and  its  not  being  blackened  by  a  drop  or  two  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
or  of  nitric  acid.  A  ny  **  wood  naphtha  **  met  with  in  commerce,  when  repeatedly  rectified 
over  quick  lime,  will  be  found  to  stand  these  tests;  and  hence,  when  so  rectified,  was 
considered  to  be  the  proper  naphtha  to  be  used  in  medicine. 

A  quevtion  subsequently  seems  to  have  arisen  as  to  the  dependence  to  be  placed  upon 
these  tests,  and  it  was  asked.  Is  it  pyroacetic  or  pyroxylic  spirit  that  should  be  used? 
and  how  are  we  to  distinguish  readily  between  the  two?  Accordingly  we  find  this  subject 
fully  discussed  in  the  Pharmaeeuiieal  Journal  so  far  back  as  the  year  1 843,  (vol.  iii.  p.  33.) 

In  this  article  upon  naphtha,  it  is  stated  that  pyroacetic  spirit,  or  acetone,  **  is  the  kind 
of  naphtha  which  Dr.  Hastings  uses  ;•*  and  a  mode  of  distinguishing  this  fluid  from 
pyroxylic  spirit,  or  ordinary  wood  tmphtha,  is  pointed  out,  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Ure.  It 
is  the  way  in  which  nitric  acid  acts  upon  these  two  diflTerent  substances.  This  test  may 
be  depended  upon ;  but  is  almost  dangerous,  as  nitric  acid  of  spec.  grav.  1  -45  acts  with 
explosive  violence  upon  acetone. 

Chloride  of  calcium  affbrds  us  a  much  more  ready  and  certain  mode  of  distinguishing 
acetone  from  wood-spirit  naphtha,  the  former  having  no  action  upon  it,  while  the  latter 
dissolves  and  combines  with  it.  It  will  be  found  that  a  drop  or  two  of  a  $aturated 
solution  of  chloride  of  calcium,  added  to  pyroacetic  spirit  in  a  test  tube,  is  immiscible 
with  it,  and  separates  after  agitation,  whilst  such  a  solution  is  Instantly  dissolved  by  the 
"^vroxylio  spirit. — Maurice  SeatUan, 
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It  should  be  •scertained  beforehand,  that  the  <* naphtha"  under  examination  does  not 
separate  into  two  fluids,  or  become  milky  on  the  addition  of  water. 

On  applying  Mr.  Hcanlan's  test,  it  was  found  tliat  those  specimens  which  had  been 
xno^t  spproved  of  as  medicinal  agents  were  pyroxylic  spirit. 

PYROMETER,  is  the  name  of  an  instrument  for  measuring  high  degrees  of  heat 
above  the  range  of  the  mercurial  thermometer.  Wedgewood^s  is  the  one  commonly 
referred  to  by  writers  upon  porcelain  and  metallurgy  ;  but  a  better  one  might  be  easily 
contrived. 

PYROPHORUS,  is  the  generic  name  of  any  chemical  preparation,  generally  a 
powder,  which  inflames  spontaneously  when  exposed  to  the  air. 

PYROTECHNV.     See  Fiaa-woaxs. 

PYROTECHNY  FIRES;  Blue,  Green,  and  Red. 
Blue  j^f«.— Nitre        -  -  -  . 

Sulphur  -  -  - 

Metallic  antimony 

Oretik-^Nitrate  of  barytes 

Sulphur  ... 

Chlorate  of  potash  -  • 

Charcoal  and  sulphuret  of  arsenic  of  each  l|  „     Mix. 

Red  Fin — Dried  nitrate  of  strontia  <•  •  72  psrts 

Sulphur                -             •  -  20    H 

Gunpowder          -             -  -  6     » 

Coal  dust              -             -  -  2     „     Mix. 

The  following  recipes  for  the  preparation  of  mixtures  for  coloured  6res  were  found 
among  the  posthumous  papers  of  the  late  Professor  Marchand.  The  materials  are 
rubbed  to  a  fine  powder  separately,  and  then  mixed  with  the  hand. 

Jied. — 61  p.  c  chlorate  of  potash  Dark  Vwkt.-^GO  p.  e.  chlorate  of  potash 
16          sulphur  16  sulphur 

23  carbonate  of  strohtia  12  carbonate  of  do. 

,  12  alum 

Purple-red, — 61  p.  c  chlorate  of  potash        Pale  VioUt —  54  pw  e.  chlorate  of  potash 
16  sulphur  14  sulphur 

23  clialk  16  carbonate  of  potash 


R4M  red. — 61  p.  c.  chlorate  of  potash 

10           aium 

16           sulphur 

Cf«f».— 73  p. 

c.  chlorate  of  potash 

23           chloride  of  calcium 

17 

sulphur 

10 

botacic  acid 

Ormg-nd.  -58  p.  c.  ohlonte  «f  potob     Mr*«  CrN»,-60  p.  c  chlorate  of  potod. 
^^         14  «olph»r  >«  »»'P»'"      ,,       , 

34  ehidk  ^^  carbonate  of  baryta 

rdbm.^61  p.  c  chlorate  of  potasb  ^^^  Theatrical  lOuminaiam. 

16  sulphur 

23  dry  soda  White. — 64  p.  c.  nitre 

-r.  SO  p,c,  nitre  f^           ^!?nowder 

16          sulphur  ^5          gunpowder 

20          soda  or,  76  p.  e.  nitre 

14          gunpowder  22          sulphur 

2  charcoal 

or,  61  p.  c  nitre  ^  cnarcoai 

17^        sulphur  Jictf. -^56  p.  c.  nitrate  of  stromiiin 

20  soda  24  sulphur 

1^        charcoal  20  chlorate  of  potash 

Light  Blme.—6i  p.  c.  chlorate  of  potash         Orem.  —60  p.  c.  nitrmte  of  baryta 

16  sulphur  ««  ''u?^''!  ^^    K 

23  strongly  calcined  alum  18  chlorate  of  potash 

Ihrk  Blme.'^'SO  p.  c  chlorate  of  potash       PrnA,—  20  p.  c.  sulphur 
16  sulphur  82  nitre 

12  carbonate  of  ooppwr  27  chlorate  of  potash 

18  alum  SO  chalk 

I  charooal 

3  Y  2 
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HfiM.     S7  p.  c.  nttra 

28  chlorate  of  potaih 

1 S  sulphur 

1 5  sulphate  of  potash 

15  ammonia-sulphate  of  copper. 

The  dark  blue  is  rendered  stall  darker  bj  the  addition  of  some  sulphate  of  potash,  and 
ammonia-sulphate  of  copper. 

PYROXILINE,  is  a  name  which  I  have  ventured  to  give  to  a  substance  detected 
in  ^yroiilic  spirit,  by  Mr.  Scanlan,  while  residing  in  Dublin,  and  therefore  called  by 
him  EbianiM,     I  am  indebted  to  that  ingenious  chemist  for  the  following  facts. 

If  potasli  water  be  added  to  raw  wood-spirit  (pyro^fiOH«),  as  long  as  it  throws  down 
any  thing,  a  precipiute  is  produced,  which  ispyrwHHiu,  mixed  with  tarry  matter.  The 
precipitate  is  to  be  collected  on  a  filter  cloth,  and  submitted  to  strong  pressure  between 
folds  of  blotting-paper  ;  it  u  next  to  be  washed  with  cold  alcohol,  spec  grav.  0*840,  in 
order  to  free  it  from  any  adhering  tarry  matter ;  when  the  pyroriline  is  left  nearly  pure. 
If  it  be  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  or  hot  oil  of  turpentine,  it  crystallised  rqpilarly  on 
cooling,  in  right  square  prisms,  of  a  fine  yellow  colour,  that  look  opaque  to  the  naked 
eye,  but  when  examined  under  the  microscope,  have  the  transparency  and  colour  of 
ferroprussiate  of  potash.  Its  turpentine  solution  affords  crystals  of  a  splendid  orange- 
red  colour,  having  the  appearance  of  minute  plates,  whose  Ibrm  is  not  disoemible  by 
the  naked  eye,  but  when  examined  by  the  microscope,  they  are  seen  to  be  thin  right  rec- 
tangular prisms.  The  orange-red  colour  is  only  the  effect  of  aggregation ;  for  when 
ground  to  powder,  these  crystals  become  yellow ;  and  under  the  microscope,  the  dif- 
ference in  colour  between  the  two  is  very  slight.  Its  melting  point  is  818^  F.  It  sub- 
limes at  300^  in  free  air ;  heated  in  a  close  tube  in  a  bath  of  mercury,  it  emits  vapour 
at  400° ;  it  then  begins  to  decompose  and  is  totally  decomposed  at  500°.  Sulphuric 
acid  decomposes  it,  producing  a  beautiful  blue  colour,  which  passes  into  erimson,  as  the 
acid  attracU  water  firom  the  atmosphere,  and  it  totally  disappears  on  plentiful  dilution 
with  water,  leaving  carbon  of  a  dirty  brown  colour.  Its  alcoholic  or  turpentine  solu« 
tion  imparu  a  permanent  yellow  dye  to  vegeUble  or  animal  matter. 

Pyroxiline  consists,  according  to  the  analysii  of  Drs.  Apjohn  and  Gregory,  of,  carbon^ 
75*275 ;  hydrogen,  5*609 ;  oxygen,  19'1I6,  in  100  parts. 


QUARTATION,  b  the  alloying  of  one  part  of  gold  that  is  to  be  refined,  along 
with  three  parts  of  silver,  so  that  the  gold  shall  constitute  one  9«Mirfar  of  the  whole,  and 
thereby  have  its  particles  too  far  separated  to  be  able  to  protect  the  other  metals  originally 
associated  with  it,  such  as  silver,  copper,  lead,  tin,  palladium,  &c  from  the  action  of  the 
nitric  or  sulphuric  acid  employed  in  the  subsequent  parting  process.     See  Rbfiwing. 

QUARTZ,  has  been  described  in  the  article  LArroAar. 

QUASSIA,,  is  the  wood  of  the  root  of  the  Quassia  «tce&a,  a  tree  which  grows  in 
Surinam,  the  East  Indies,  &c.  It  affords  to  water  an  intensely  bitter  decoction  which 
is  occasionally  used  in  medicine,  and  was  formerly  substituted  by  some  brewcn  for  hops, 
but  is  now  prohibited  under  severe  penalties.  It  affords  a  safe  and  efficacious  fly-water, 
or  poison  for  flies. 

QUEEN^s  WARE.     See  PortERT. 

QUEEN*s  YELLOW>  is  an  ancient  name  of  Turbith  Mineral,  or  yellow  subsulphate 
of  mercury. 

QUERCITRON,  ii  the  bark  of  the  Qyereu$  nigra,  or  yellow  oak,  a  tree  which  grows 
in  North  America.  The  colouring  principle  of  this  yellow  dye-stuff  has  been  called 
Quereitrin,  by  its  discoverer  Chevreul.  It  forms  small  pale  yellow  spangles,  like  thom 
of  Awrum  iRMStevm,  has  a  fiiint  acid  reaction,  is  pretty  soluble  in  alcohol,  hardly  in  ether, 
and  little  in  water.  Solution  of  alum  developes  from  it,  by  degrees,  a  beautiful  yellow 
dye.     See  CALico-raiirriiro  and  Ykllow  Dra. 

QUICKLIME;  seeLiMK. 

QUICKSILVER;  see  Mbrcort. 

On  the  DeUelUm  of  Mercury  in  Caeee  of  Poieoning.  By  MM.  Danger  and  Flamdin. 
—  The  only  progress  of  reeent  date  in  the  toxioological  study  of  mercury,  is  tho 
discovery  and  use  of  Smithson*s  battery.  The  elemenU  of  tliis  little  apparatus  consist 
of  a  plate  of  tin  lined  with  a  plate  of  gold  in  a  spiral  form.  The  tin  constitutes  the 
electro-negative,  and  the  gold  the  electro-positive  element.  When  immarred  in  a  solu* 
tion  containing  mercury,  this  pile  separates  the  metallic  element,  which  combines  with 
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the  gold,  and  imports  •  trhite  colour  to  it ;  at  the  conclusion  the  tnetal  it  Tolatilised  in  a 
small  tube,  to  o)>uin  it  in  the  sUte  of  the  characteristic  fluid  globule. 

After  a  comparatiTe  examination  of  the  reactions  for  diseoTcring  mercury  in  iU  solu* 
tions,  ire  are  satisfied  that  the  galvanic  or  galvanoplasde  action  b  the  most  sensitive. 
We  have  been  able  to  detect  by  means  of  this  test  the  mercury  in  a  solution  containing 

It  IS  not  the  galTanie  apparatus  which  Smtthson  invented  that  we  employed  in  our 
researches ;  we  only  preserved  its  principle.  For  toxieological  researches,  this  ingenious 
instrument  would  have  been  subject  to  inconveniences  which  we  wi&faed  to  avoid :  we  sub* 
stituted  for  the  apparatus  of  the  English  chemist  one  in  which  the  vessel  containing  the 
suspected  liquid  was  inverted  in  a  kind  of  funnel  terminating  in  a  tube  drawn  out  to  a 
bore  which  was  almost  capillary,  so  that  the  liquid  might  flow  out  of  it  at  the  rate  of 
about  1  drop  in  5  seconds ;  it  was  caught  in  a  capsule.  The  flow  could  be  regulated 
by  varying  the  inclination  of  the  apparatus.  The  eleetroopositive'pole  was  placed 
in  the  capillary  tube,  the  negative  in  the  wide  part  of  the  funnel ;  they  were  placed 
nearly  in  contact,  and  bothy  or  at  least  those  parts  which  touch  the  liquid,  should  be 
made  of  pure  gold.  When  the  pile  (Buoaen's),  which  consists  of  a  single  pair  of  plates, 
is  in  action,  evolution  of  gas  takes  place  at  both  poles,  and  the  mercury  contained  in  the 
solution  b  deposited  upon  the  electro-positive  pole,  which'  it  whitens.  Td  be  certain 
that  thb  effect  b  produced  by  mercury,  the  metal  need  only  be  volatiliied  in  a  reduction* 
tube. 

Being  certain  of  detecting  the  slightest  trace  of  mercury  with  this  apparatus,  we  still 
had  to  find  a  suitable  process  for  separating  the  mercury  from  the  organic  matters,  and 
to  isolate  it  from  them  as  fiir  as  possible  without  loss.  The  Academy  approved  of  the 
process  of  carbonization  by  sulphuric  acid  proposed  by  us,  and  thb  process  is  now  gene* 
rally  practised  in  cases  of  medico>legal  inquiry.  We  tested  its  application  to  the  ^ec» 
tion  of  mercury,  and  succeeded  in  this  without  having  reoourse  to  dbtillation,  as  we  at  first 
feared  we  should  be  obliged  to  do.  After  numerous  triab  we  adopted  the  following 
process  :  —  At  a  temperature  of  about  812^  we  liquefy  the  animal  matters  by  one-third 
or  half  of  their  weight  of  monohydrated  sulphuric  acid  in  the  ordinary  manner.  Tbt'u 
liquefaction  being  completed,  which  requires  only  an  hour  and  a  half,  or  at  the  most 
two  hours,  the  capsule  is  taken  from  the  fire  and  left  to  cool  to  a  certain  extent.  Then, 
after  having  placed  the  vessel  underneath  a  chimney  with  a  good  draught,  to  protect  the 
operator  against  the  disengagement  of  vapours,  we  throw  into  the  black  carbonised  liquid 
saturated  chloride  of  lime  in  separate  pieces,  stirring  the  nuxture  at  the  same  time  with 
a  glass  rod.  By  degrees,  as  the  matter  thickens,  and  becomes  white,  dbtilled  water  b 
added,  which  favoun  the  action  of  the  chlorine^  and  thb  b  continued  until  the  liquid  to 
be  separated  by  filtration  appears  almost  colourless.  The  quantity  of  chloride  of  lime  roust 
always  be  very  nearly  in  relation  to  the  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  required  for  the  perfect 
liqueibction  of  the  animal  matters.  For  S  ounces  of  silver,  on  account  of  the  bile  and 
fats  which  the  liver  contains,  sometimes  1^  ounces  of  sulphuric  acid  and  I  jounce  of 
chloride  of  lime  are  necessary ;  but  it  is  scarcely  ever  requisite  to  exceed  this  proportion. 
The  substance,  which  b  whitened  and  rendered  of  a  chalky  aspect,  is  welUmobtened 
whilst  cold  with  absolute  alcohol,  then  diluted  with  distilled  water  and  filtered,  and  the 
precipitate  washed  repeatedly.  Tlie  liquid,  if  too  abundant,  b  concentrated  by  evapo- 
ration, after  which  it  b  submitted  to  the  action  of  a  galvanic  current,  in  the  apparatus 
described.  It  was  proved  by  experiment  that  the  voltaic  current  favoured  the  precipita- 
tion of  the  mercury  on  the  gold  wire,  and  that  in  all  cases  it  at  least  possessed  the 
advantage  of  accelerating  an  operation,  which  without  the  concurrence  of  this  action 
would  perhaps  require  much  time  to  accomplish. 

The  metal  being  obtained  on  the  electro-positive  conductor  of  the  pile,  it  is  necessary 
to  wash  the  gold  wire  in  boiling  aether  or  alcohol  to  remove  all  fatty  matter,  and  to  dry 
it  before  introducing  it  into  the  reducing  tube.  Tliis  should  be  perfectly  free  ftom 
mobture,  which  might  stain  the  globule  of  mercury,  which  b  sometimes  extremely  small, 
and  must  be  made  perceptible  to  the  eye. 

The  efiScacy  and  sensitiveness  of  thb  process  has  been  ascertained  by  numerous  ex- 
periments. We  have  required  S  ounces  only  of  the  liver  of  an  animal  poisoned  with 
corrosive  sublimate  to  obtain  an  apprecwble  quantity  of  mereury  from  it  In  future 
therefore  it  will  not  be  more  difficult  to  detect  corrosive  sublimate  than  arsenious  acid, 
or  any  other  metallic  compound,  —  CompteB  HemduSf  March  SI,  p.  951*  1845. 

QUILL.    See  Fkathkxs. 

QU INI  DINE. — Put  100  grains  of  sulphate  of  quinine  in  a  Florence  flask  with 
5  ounces  of  distilled  water  j  heat  thb  to  brisk  ebullition ;  the  sulphate  of  quinine  ought  not 
to  be  entirely  dissolved ;  add  2  ounces  more  water,  and  again  heat  it  to  ebullition  ;  which 
ought  to  make  a  perfectly  clear  solution.  If  this  be  allowed  to  cool  for  6  hours,  and 
the  crystals  careftilly  dried  in  the  open  air  on  blotting  paper,  they  will  be  found  to 
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weigh  about  90  gr. ;  the  nothcr-Hqaofr  ma.j  be  ctaponited  and  tested  vith  elher,  wben 
any  cinehooiue  (or  $  quinine)  will  be  easily  detected.  On  etaminiag  atilpliate  oi 
quinine  of  commeree  from  aevenU  leading  manulaeturcn,  I  have  Ibund  all  of  them  ^ve, 
within  a  grain  or  two,  the  lame  rceult,  and,  in  eaoh,  mdioations  oi  fi  quinine,  though 
to  an  ttnimportant  eatent. 

The  above  quantity  of  water  (7  ounces)  readily  di«olves  800  grs.  of  sulphate  of 
fi  quinine ;  and  if  100  gra.  of  thn  salt  are  dissolved  in  7  ounces  of  water,  the  crystals  dried 
as  above  weigh  only  54  gra.,  thus  laaving  46  gra.  in  solution,  instead  of  about  lO  gr.  — 
sBT*  H»  notMfvm 

QUININA*  This  medicine  is  now  prepared  in  such  quantities  as  to  constitute  « 
chemiesl  numufaeture.  Qoinina  and  cinchonina  are  two  tcgetable  alkalis,  which  exist 
in  Peruvian  bark  or  cinchona;  the  pale  or  grsy  bark  contains  most  cinchcmina,  and 
the  yellow  bark  most  quinine.  The  methods  of  eitracting  these  bases  are  very  varioos; 
In  general,  water  does  not  take  them  out  completely,  because  it  transforms  tlie  neutral 
salts  in  the  barks  into  more  soluble  acidulous  salts,  and  into  less  soluble  sub-salta.  To 
exhaust  the  bark  completely,  one  or  other  of  the  following  solvents  is  employed  :  — 

1.  Mcokal,  An  eitract  by  this  menstruum  b  to  be  treated  with  verj  dilate 
warm  muriatic  acid,  in  order  to  dissolve  every  thing  thus  soluble ;  the  acid  liquor  is  to 
be  saturated  with  magnesis,  by  boiling  it  with  an  excess  of  this  earth  ;  the  precipitate 
is  to  be  dried,  iltercd,  and  then  exhausted  by  boiling-hot  aloohoL 

2.  Dilute  aeidt.  Boil  the  bark,  coarsely  pounded,  with  eight  times  its  weight  of 
water,  containing  5  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  baiic  of  sulphuric  acid.  Hib  treat- 
ment is  to  be  repeated  with  a  fresh  quantity  of  dilute  acid.  Tlie  whole  Kquors  must 
lie  filtered,  the  residuum  strained,  and  the  solution  mixed  with  quicklime,  equal  to  one 
fourth  of  the  bsrk  employed,  lliis  mixture,  after  having  been  w«ll  stirred,  is  to  be 
^trained,  whenever  it  acquires  an  alkaline  reaction,  that  is,  tinges  reddened  litmus  paper 
blue,  or  turmeric  brown.  The  calcareous  mass  is  to  be  now  washed  with  a  little 
water,  and  dried,  and  then  boiled  thrice  with  spirit  of  wine  of  sp.  iprav.  0*836.  This 
solution  being  filtered,  is  to  be  mixed  with  a  little  water,  and  distilled*  The  bsaea 
einehonina  aikl  quinine  remain  under  the  form  of  a  brown  viscid  mass,  and  must  be 
purified  by  subsequent  crystallisation,  after  being  converted  inte  sulphates. 

3.  An  aJkaU^  and  then  an  tteid,  —  The  object  of  this  process  is^  to  retain  the 
vegeteble  alkalis  in  the  bark,  while  with  the  alkaline  water  we  dissolve  out  the  acids, 
the  colouring  matters,  the  extractive,  the  gum,  &c.  Boil  for  an  hour  one  pound  of 
the  bark  with  six  pounds  of  water,  adding  by  degrees  a  little  solution  of  potash,  so 
that  the  liquor  may  have  still  an  alkaline  taste  when  the  boiling  is  over.  Allow  it  to  cool, 
filter,  wash  the  residuum  with  a  little  water,  and  soueeaeit.  Diffhse  it  next  in  tepid 
water,  to  which  add  by  degrees  a  little  muriatic  aeia,  till  after  a  prolonged  digestion 
the  mixture  shall  peroeptibly  redden  litmus  paper.  Filter  the  liquor,  and  boil  it  with 
magnesia.  The  preeipitete  being  washed  and  dried«  is  to  be  treated  with  hot  alcohol, 
which  dissolves  the  quinine  and  cinohonina. 

Obteined  by  any  of  the  above  methods,  the  quinina  and  cinchonina  are  more  or  \e*sK 
coloured,  and  may  be  blanched  by  dissolving  them  in  dilute  muriatic  add,  and  treating 
the  solution  with  animal  charcoal. 

There  are  several  methods  of  separating  these  two  vegeteble  alkalia. 

1 .  When  their  solution  in  spirit  of  wine  is  evaporated  by  heat  to  a  certain  point,  the 
greater  part  of  the  cinchonina  crystallites  on  cooling  while  the  quinina  remains  dissolved 

8.  Digestion  in  etiier  dissolves  the  quinina,  and  leaves  the  cinchonina. 

9.  We  may  supersaturate  slightly  the  two  bases  with  sulphuric  acid.  Now  as  the 
supersulphate  of  quinina  is  sparingly  soluble,  the  liquor  need  only  to  be  evaporated  to  a 
proper  point  to  crystallise  out  that  salt,  while  the  supersulphate  of  cinchonina  continues 
in  solution  with  very  little  of  the  other  salt  Even  this  may  be  separated  by  pre- 
cipitating the  bases,  and  treating  them,  as  above  prescribed,  with  alcohol  or  ether. 

One  pound  of  bark  rarely  yields  more  than  2  drams  of  the  bases.  One  pound  of  red  bark 
afforded,  to  Pelletier  and  Caventou,  74  grains  of  cinchonina,  and  107  grains  of  quinina. 

Quinina  is  composed  of  75*76  carbon,  7*52  hydrogen,  8*11  aaote^  and  8^61  oxygen. 

The  salts  of  quinina  are  distinguished  by  thenr  strong  taste  of  Peruvian  bark,  and  if 
crystellioed,  by  their  pearly  lustre.  Most  of  them  are  soluble  in  water,  and  some  also 
in  ether  and  alcohol.  The  soluble  salta  are  precipitated  by  the  oxalic,  gaUtc^  and  tartaric 
acids,  and  by  the  salts  of  these  acids.     Infusion  of  nutgalls  also  precipitates  them. 

The  sulphate  of  quinina  is  the  only  object  of  manufacturing  operations.  Upon  the 
brownish  viscid  mass  obtained  in  any  of  the  above  processes  for  obtaining  quinhu^  pour 
very  dilute  sulphuric  acid  in  sufficient  quantity  to  produce  saturation.  The  solution 
must  be  then  treated  with  animal  charcoal,  filtered,  evaporated,  allowed  to  cool,  when  it 
deposito  crystals.  1000  parte  of  bark  afford,  upon  an  average,  12  parte  of  sulphate. 
The  sulphate  of  cinchonina,  which  is  formed  at  the  same  timci  remains  diKolved  in  the 
mother  waters. 
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Tbb  neutral  sulphate  of  quinina  occurs  ia  small  transparent  right  prismatic  needles. 
By  spontaneous  evaporation  of  their  solution,  larger  crystals  may  be  procured.  They 
contain  24{  per  cent  of  water ;  and,  therefore,  melt  when  exposed  to  heat«  They  dis- 
solve in  11  parts  of  water  at  ordinary  temperatures;  are  much  more  soluble  in  hot  spirit 
of  wine,  somewhat  dilute,  than  in  cold ;  and  are  nearly  insoluble  in  anhydrous  alcohol. 
If  they  be  well  dried,  tliey  possess  the  property  of  becoming  luminous  when  heated  a  little 
above  the  boiling  point  of  water,  especially  when  they  are  rubbed.  The  sulphate  is, 
in  this  case,  charged  with  vitreous  electricity.  This  is  the  sub-sulphate  of  some 
chemists. 

There  is  a  sub-«ulphate,  but  it  is  applied  to  ne  use.  The  effloresced  sulphate,  called 
by  some  bisulphate,  is  preferred  for  medical  practice.  The  extensive  sale  and  high 
price  of  sulphate  of  quinina,  have  given  rise  to  many  modes  of  adulteration.  It  has 
been  mixed  with  boracic  actfl,  margaric  acid,  sugar,  sugar  of  manna,  gypsum,  &c.  By 
incinerating  a  little  of  the  salt  upon  a  slip  of  platioa,  the  boracic  acid  and  gypsum  re- 
main while  the  quinine  is  dissipated;  sugar  and  margaric  acid  exhale  their  pecu'- 
liar  smoke  and  smell ;  or  they  may  be  dissolved  out  by  a  few  drops  of  water.  Cincho- 
nina  may  be  detected  by  adding  ammonia  to  the  solution,  and  treating  the  precipitote 
with  ether,  which  leaves  that  vegeto-alkali. 

Sulphate  of  Quiniue  tatted.  —  A  solution  of  sulphate  of  quinine  being  mixed  with 
chlorine  water,  and  then  with  caustic  ammonia,  produces  a  l>eautiful  emerald-green 
colour.  If  an  excess  of  concentrated  solution  of  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  be 
added  instead  of  ammonia,  a  dark-red  colour  is  instantly  produced,  ii^htch  after  some 
hours  passes  into  green,  especially  when  exposed  to  light.  I'liis  reaction  is  charac- 
teristic of  quinine.  If  caustic  potash  is  used  instead  of  the  ammonia,  the  solution 
acquires  a  sulphur- yellow  colour.     These  reactions  do  not  take  place  with  cinchonine. 

Determination  of  the  quantity  of  water,  — 2*5  grammes  of  sulphate  taken  from  a  bottle 
the  contents  of  which  were  thoroughly  mixed,  were  dried  in  a  eloset  heated  by  boiling 
water.  The  loss  was  0*39  gr.,  answering  to  15*6  per  cent,  of  water,  or  to  7  equiva> 
lents  and  a  halC  This  quantity  of  water  is  that  which  is  usually  found  in  the  half 
effloresced  sulphate  of  commerce. 

lliis  sulphate  does  not  redden  on  the  addition  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and 
does  not  contain  talicine. 

When  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  added,  it  assumes  a  very  pale  greenish  yellow 
^olour,  which  mitfht  be  supposed  to  indicate  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  pA/o- 
ridzine.  But  as  it  does  not  undergo  the  least  coloration  when  exposed  under  a  receiver 
to  the  vapour  of  liquid  ammonia,  it  is  evident  that  that  substance  is  not  prewnt. 

This  sulphate  is  very  slightly-  soluble  in  cold  spirit,  containing  90  percent,  of  alcohol  \ 
but  it  dissolves  completefy  and  very  rapidly  on  the  applieation  of  moderate  heat.  Tliis  expe* 
riment  shows  that  it  contains  neither  gum^fecuia,  ndphate  of  lime,  tuyar  of  milk,  nor  even 
sugar. 

Tliis  sulphate  is  completely  soluble  with  heat  in  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid  t 
it  therefore  contains  neither  fatty  acid  nor  tub-resin. 

Teat  by  Baryta.  —  In  order  to  ascertain  if  the  sulphate  of  quinine  contains  eugar, 
talicine,  phloridzingf  mannite,  &c.  and  to  effect  the  separation  of  one  from  the  other  of  these 
substances,  the  addition  of  baryta  water  to  the  dissolved  sulphate  has  been  recommended ; 
but  whether  we  operate  thus,  or  triturate  the  pulverised  sulphate  with  an  excess  of 
baryta-water  during  some  length  of  time,  we  can  only  succeed  in  producing  a  sub-sul* 
phate  of  quinine,  sensibly  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  partaking,  in  common  with  quinine 
itself,  of  the  property  of  becoming  insoluble  on  the  application  of  heat  To  detect  the 
pretence  of  tuiphate  of  cinchonine  2*5  grammes  of  sulphate  of  quinine,  taken  from  a  per- 
fect mixture  of  the  sulphate  contained  in  a  bottle  of  SO  grammes,  were  introduced  into  a 
bottle  with  15  grammes  of  liquid  ammonia.  After  having  thoroughly  agitated  the 
mixture,  it  was  allowed  to  stand  for  24  hours,  in  order  to  be  certain  of  the  entire  de- 
composition of  the  sulphate.  It  was  then  heated  in  a  water  bath,  so  as  to  almost 
entirely  volatilize  the  excess  of  ammonia;  then  left  to  cool,  and  30  grammes  of  pure  ether 
added.  By  agitation,  the  quinine  rapidly  and  entirely  dissolved,  so  that  two  superposed 
trantparent  liquids  were  in  the  bottle,  — namely,  the  water  containing  the  sulphate  of 
ammonia  and  the  ether  containing  the  quinine.  This  experiment,  which  is  very  accurate, 
proved  to  us  that  the  sulphate  of  quinine  submitted  to  our  examination  did  not  contain 
aulphate  of  cinchonine. 

Adulteration  of  Sulphate  of  Qa/ntaa.  —  The  high  price  of  the  genuine  Bolivian 
Cinchona  Calitaya,  through  the  monopoly  of  its  export,  has  given  occasion  to  Imports 
from  other  districts  of  Cinchonat,  the  quality  of  which  widely  differs  from  that  of  the 
Calisaya,  inasmuch  as  they  contain  principally  quinidina  The  lower  prices  of  these 
barks,  regardless  of  their  different  constituents,  have  brought  them  quickly  into  use  in 
many  manufactories  of  quinine,  whereby  a  large  quantity  of  quinine  containing  quini- 
dine  has  got  into  the  market,  causing  an  undue  depreciation  in  the  price  of  quinine 
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The  existence  of  thk  third  cinchon»Hilkaloid  is  now  etteblisbed  beyond  a  doubt  hj 
ultimate  analysis,  by  the  peculiarity  of  its  salts,  and  by  important  dtstinctire  tests  ;  and 
there  can  be  no  further  question  that  quinidine  must,  equally  with  cinclionine,  be 
distinguished  from  quinine.  The  external  cbaraeters  of  sulphate  of  quinidine  differ 
from  those  of  sulphate  of  quinine :  it  has  a  greater  specifie  gravity,  and  less  flocculent 
crystallisstion.  In  dry  warm  air  it  parts  with  its  water  of  crystallisation  without 
deliquescing  or  losing  its  crystallised  aspect ;  lastly,  it  is  far  more  soluble  thau  sulphate 
of  quinine  in  cold  water  and  in  alcohol. 

One  of  the  distinctire  properties  of  the  three  alkaloids  in  question — vis.  their 
behaviour  with  ether — places  in  our  hands  a  ready  means  of  detecting  the  mixture  of 
cinchonine  and  quinidine  with  quinine.  Schweitser  (Lomi  Med,  GazetUt  toL  zxi. 
p.  175.)  has  already  employed  ether  for  the  detection  of  cinchonine  with  complete 
success ;  and  his  process  has  with  justice  been  subsequently  quoted  in  most  manuala,  as 
it  answers  its  purpose  completely.  Cii>chonine  is  known  to  be  entirely  insoluble  in  ether, 
whatever  may  be  the  quantity  of  ether  employed.  The  solubility  of  quinidine  in  ether, 
as  compared  with  that  of  quinine,  b  but  slight ;  ten  grains  of  pure  sulphate  of  quinine 
dissolve  in  60  drops  of  ether,  and  80  drops  of  spirit  of  ammonia;  while  i  gr.  of  sulphate 
of  quinidine  is  soluble  in  the  same  quantity  of  fluid;  and  in  proportion,  quinine  eon* 
taining  quinidine  will  always  be  less  soluble  than  pure  sulphate  of  quinine. 

Guided  by  this  fact,  I  can  recommend  the  following  simple  and  very  convenient 
process  for  the  detection  of  quinidine  and  cinchonine:— 

10  grains  of  the  salt  to  be  examined  is  to  be  put  into  a  strong  test-tube,  furnished 
with  a  tight-fitting  cork ;  to  this  are  to  be  added  10  drops  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid 
(1  acid  with  5  water),  with  15  drops  of  water,  and  a  gentle  heat  applied  to  accelerate 
the  solution.  Tliis  having  been  effected,  and  the  solution  entirely  cooled,  60  drops  of 
officinal  sulphuric  ether  with  20  drops  of  spirits  of  ammonia  must  be  added,  and  the 
whole  well  shaken,  while  the  top  is  closed  by  the  thumb.  The  tube  is  then  to  be 
closely  stopped,  and  shaken  gently  from  time  to  time,  so  that  the  bubbles  of  air  may 
more  readily  enter  the  layer  of  ether. 

If  the  salt  examined  be  free  from  cinchonine  and  quinidine,  or  contain  the  latter  in 
DO  greater  proportion  than  10  per  cent,  it  will  be  completely  dissolved  ;  while  on  the 
surface,  when  contact  of  the  two  layers  of  clear  fluid  takes  place,  the  mechanical 
impurities  only  will  be  separated  (in  which  respect  the  Tarious  sorts  of  commercial 
quinine  difTer).  After  some  time  longer  the  layer  of  ether  becomes  hard  and  gelatinou% 
after  which  no  further  observation  is  possible. 

From  the  above  statement  respecting  the  solubility  of  quinidine  in  ether,  it  appears 
that  the  10  grains  of  the  salt  to  be  examined  may  contain  1  grain  of  quinidine,  and  still 
a  complete  solution  with  ether  and  ammonia  may  follow;  but  in  this  case  the  quinidine 
will  shortly  begin  to  crystallise  in  a  layer  of  ether.  The  last  trace  of  quinidine  may  be 
yet  more  definitively  detected  by  employing,  instead  of  the  ordinary  ether,  some  ether 
previously  saturated  with  quinidine,  by  which  means  all  of  the  quinidine  contained  in 
the  quinine  must  remain  undissolved.  It  is  particularly  requisite  in  performing  this 
last  experiment  to  observe,  after  the  shaking,  whether  all  has  dissolved  ;  for,  owing  to 
the  great  tendency  of  quinidine  to  crystallisation,  it  nuiy  become  again  separated  in  a 
crystalline  form,  and  be  a  source  of  error. 

If  more  than  <|\,th  of  quinidine  or  cinchonine  be  present,  there  will  be  found  an 
insoluble  precipitate  at  the  limits  of  the  two  layers  of  fluids.  If  this  be  quinidine,  it 
will  be  dissolved  on  the  addition  of  proportionately  more  ether,  wliile  cinchonine  will 
be  unaffected. 

It  is  expressly  to  be  remarked,  that  the  necessity  for  testing  sulphate  of  quinine  ia 
search  of  other  fraudulent  adulterations  is  not  superseded  by  the  above  described 
process. 

.  We  Iwve  particularly  to  determine  upon  the  absence  of  Inorganic  substances,  which 
may  be  effected  by  subjecting  to  red  heat  on  a  platinum  dish,  or  simply  by  solution  in 
alcohol. 

Gypsum,  chalk,  magnesia,  &c.,  will  be  lef^  undissolved.  Boracic  acid  will  be  dissolved 
by  alcohol,  but  its  green  flame  will  indicate  its  presence  in  the  alcoholic  solution  when 
ignited. 

The  absence  of  orgsnic  subsUncc!^  such  as  salicine,  sugar,  stearic  acid,  &c.,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  formation  of  a  colourless  solution  with  pure  concentrated  cold  sulphu-^ 
ric  acid  :  it  is  as  well  to  leave  the  sulphuric  acid  to  act  for  some  hours. 

The  presence  of  sal-ammoniac  may  be  detected  by  the  addition  of  caustic  potash  to 
the  suspected  salt,  when,  if  present,  it  will  be  known  by  the  diffusion  of  the  ammoniacal 
odour. 

On  th«  prepartUioM  of  Sulphate  of  Quinine  for  Hoepitale,  by  Mr.  Edward  Herriug.  — 

**  This  is  simply  the  known  article  of  sulphate  of  quinine  crystallised,  but  not  so 
white  in  point  of  colour  as  the  usual  article  of  commeroe. 
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"  You  are  aware  that  the  whiter  salt  is  brought  to  its  snow  white  hue  by  the  agency  of 
animal  charcoal,  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  therefore  on  the  lime  and  lime  salts  of  llie 
charcoal,  forming  sulphate  of  lime,  is  likely  to  be  present  in  the  white  kind,  unless  very 
carefully  prepared.  This  hospital  sulphate  runs  no  chance  of  such  impurities,  as  the 
published  process,  when  patented,  will  show. 

**  The  price  at  which  it  is  introduced  is  perhaps  of  no  moment  to  you,  but  it  may  be 
interesting  to  you  to  know  that  it  will  cost  consumers  about  20  per  cent,  less  than  the 
white  kind.  Independently,  therefore,  of  its  purity,  I  expect  this  great  saving  will  not 
be  the  least  of  its  recommendations. 

**  The  bark  is  boiled  in  a  solution  of  caustic  soda.  Tliis  extracts  the  colouring  matter 
and  gum  of  the  bark:  it  is  pressed,  washed  with  cold  water,  and  again  boiled  with  caus- 
tic potash  —  again  pressed,  washed,  and  again  pressed.  The  bark  is  now  free  of  all 
colouring,  and  hence  obviating  the  use  of  animal  charcoal,  unless  the  sulphate  is  required 
to  be  quite  white — in  which  case  I  use  pure  animal  charcoal. 

**  The  pressed  bark  is  now  boiled  in  acid  and  water,  and  this  for  the  first  time  dissolves 
the  quina.  This  is  precipitated  by  soda,  and  thus  the  pure  quina  is  formed.  On 
treating  with  acid,  sulph.,  the  hospiul  sulphate  of  quinine  crystallizes  at  once.  You 
now  therefore  see  by  this  sketch  that  no  impurity  can  exist,  and  the  action  of  the  caustic 
soda  on  the  bark  sufficiently  bleaches  the  quina  without  the  aid  of  charcoal.  The 
treatment  of  the  soda  liquor  is  rather  a  troublesome  operation,  but  all  of  which  will  ap. 
pear  in  the  patent." — Extract  of  a  letter, 

I  have  found  Mr.  Herring's  hospital  sulphate  of  quinine  to  be  a  good  article,  contain- 
ing  within  a  few  per  cents,  as  much  base  as  the  whitest  in  the  market. 

QUINTESSENCE.  The  alchemists  understood  by  this  term,  now  no  longer  in 
scientific  use,  the  solution  in  alcohol  of  the  principles  which  this  menstruum  can  extract 
from  aromatic  plants  or  flowers,  by  digestion,  during  some  days,  in  the  sun,  a  stove,  or 
upon  a  sand-bath  slightly  warmed.  A  quintessence,  therefore^  corresponds  to  the  alco- 
holic tincture  or  essence  (not  essential  -oil)  of  the  present  day.    •  See  PcaruiiBRT. 
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RAILWAY  TRAIN  BREAK.  Patent  break  for  railway  trains,  designed  to 
obviate  tlie  serious  defects  of  the  common  railway  break.  The  first  advantage  which 
it  presents  is  an  improvement  as  to  the  permanent  way,  which  is  eflTected  by  the  use  of 
the  long  shoe,  by  having  18  inches  of  clearing  surface  upon  the  rails;  it  will  slide 
over  the  sofl  or  bad  places  hitherto  made  worse  by  the  application  of  the  ordinary  break, 
the  wheels  having  only  about  one  inch  of  surface.  The  ends  of  the  rails  will  not  be 
jumped  up,  or  flattened  by  the  wheels  comfng  in  contact  with  them,  which  is  now 
the  case,  as  the  wheels,  resting  upon  the  shoe,  will,  in  facff  press  such  irregularities 
down. 

The  second  advantage  is  that  in  the  locomotive  department,  the  wheels'  tires  are  always 
preserved  perfectly  circular,  and  the  shoe,  by  beariag  up  the  wheel  when  the  break  is 
applied,  prevents  the  flat  places  being  formed,  and  also  torsion  upon  the  axles.  The 
wheels,  whether  of  wood  or  iron,  are  saved  from  being  strained,  and  the  tires,  rivets,  bolts, 
&c.  are  not  liable  to  get  loose,  an  evil  which  is  caused  by  their  becoming  heated.  The 
carriage  frame  is  also  saved  from  being  racked  and  twisted,  as  the  patent  break  is 
suspended  from  the  axle  only.  This  will  cause  a  great  saving  in  the  repair  of  break 
carriages.  By  the  adoption  of  this  break  a  power  is  gained,  when  applied  to  2  wheels 
only,  fuliy  equal  to  the  usual  breaks  applied  to  6,  a  feature  of  no  slight  importance  in 
cases  of  danger.  This  power  in  retarding  a  train  is  also  always  the  same,  which  is  not 
the  case  with  the  common  break.  The  difiTerent  weights  with  which  the  carriages  are 
loaded  are  continually  altering  the  position  of  the  blocks,  which  varies  the  number  of 
turns  of  the  screw  necessary  to  apply  the  ordinary  break  ;  while  in  wet,  greasy  weather, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  skid  the  wheels.  The  patent  break  can  be  applied  in  less 
time  and  with  2  or  3  turns  only  of  the  screw,  whereas  G  or  7  turns  are  required  with 
that  hitherto  in  use.  It  is  also  free  from  the  usual  unpleasant  noise,  smell,  and  sensation 
from  friction. 

Lastly,  considerable  saving  is  efTectcd  both  in  the  amount  of  stock  required  and  in  the 
wear  and  tear  of  railway  apparatus. — Montgomery's  patent, 

llie  necessity  for  the  introduction  of  an  improved  railway  break  is  universally  admitted 
by  all  engineers  and  prr.ctical  men.  The  breaks  in  common  use  are  very  injurious* 
both  with  regard  to  the  dui ability  of  the  wheels  and  rails.     Timber  blocks  of  poplar 
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wood  are  made  to  bear  bard  upon  the  peripbcrics  of  tbe  wbeeh,  ao  a  to  atop  their 
revulution.  The  result  is  tbe  grinding  of  many  flat  places  on  the  tire  of  the  wheds  and 
the  abrasion  of  the  rails,  occasioning  frequent  renearal. 

RAISINS,  are  grapes  allowed  to  ripen  and  dry  npon  the  vine.  The  best  come 
from  the  south  of  Europe,  as  from  Roquetaire  in  Prorenee,  Calabria,  Spain  and  Por- 
tupil.  Fine  raisins  are  aho  imported  firom  Smyrna,  Damaacua,  and  Egypt.  Sweet 
fleshy  grapes  are  selected  for  maturing  into  raisins,  and  snch  as  grow  upon  the  sunny 
slopes  of  hills  sheltered  from  the  north  winds.  The  bunebes  are  pruned,  and  the  Tine 
in  stripped  of  its  leaves,  when  the  fruit  has  become  rfpe ;  tbe  sun  then  beaming  fiill 
upon  tbe  grapea  completes  their  saccbarifieation,  and  expels  the  superfluous  water.  Tl>e 
rai!iins  arc  plucked,  ^eaased,  and  dipped  for  a  few  seconds  tn  a  boiling  lye  of  wood  ashes 
and  quicklime,  at  19  or  13  degrees  of  Beaum^'s  areometer.  Tbe  wrinkled  fruit  bhutly 
drained,  dried  and  exposed  in  the  sun  upon  hurdles  of  basket-work  during  14  or  15  days. 

The  6n<fst  raisins  are  those  of  the  sun,  so  called  ;  being  tbe  plumpest  bunches,  which 
are  left  to  ripen  fblly  upon  the  Tine,  after  their  stalks  have  been  half  cut  through. 

The  amount  of  raiains  imported  for  home  consumption  was  in  the  year  185C^ 
2l8,98Scwts.  ;  in  1851,  208,801  ewts. ;  dutj  received,  1850,  172,3601.  ;  1851,  164,401/. 

UAM  HYDRAULIC.  Originally  invented  by  Montgolfler,  in  France^  and 
patented  by  him  in  1797. 

lilts  machine^  whieh  is  self-aeting,  is  composed  of  an  air  vesael  and  3  valves,  9  for  the 
water  and  1  for  keeping  up  the  supply  of  air.  Upon  presaing  down  ihe  vahre  in  the 
conducting  tttbe»  which  opens  downwards,  the  water  eacapes  from  it,  until  this  momentum 
is  suflicient  to  oveveooae  the  weight,  when  the  valve  immediately  rises  and  closes  the 
aperture,  llie  water,  having  then  no  other  outlet  than  the  inner  valve,  rtisbes  thrmigh 
it  by  its  general  force,  compressing  the  air  in  the  air  vessel  until  equilibrium  takes 
place,  when  the  air  reacts  by  its  expansive  force,  closing  the  inner  valve,  which  retains 
the  watev  abovw  it,  and  driving  it  up  tbe  ascending  tubck  By  thia  reaction  tbe  water  is 
forced  back  aloi^  tbe  conducting  pipe^  producing  a  partial  vacumn  beneath  the  outer 
valve,  which  immediately  falls  by  its  own  weight  l^e  water  thus  escapes  until  it  has 
acquired  suflictent  force  to  close  this,  when  tlie  action  proceeds  as  before.  It  is  best 
adapted  for  raising  moderate  quantities  cf  water,  as  for  household  or  farming  pur- 
poses, 

RAPE-SEED,  imported  for  home  consumption  in  1850,  107,029  qrs. ;  in  1851, 
82,394  qrs.     See  Oils,  unctuous. 

HASP,  MECHANICAL,  is  the  name  given  by  the  French  to  an  important  ma- 
chine much  used  for  mashiug  beet-roots.     See  SuoAa, 

HASPS  AND  FILES.  File-nsaking  is  a  manufoctwre  which  is  9t?ll  in  a  great 
measure  confined  to  Sheffield,  ll  is  remarkable  that  hitherto  no  machine  has  been  con- 
structed capable  of  producing  files  which  rival  those  cut  by  the  human  band.  Machinr- 
made  files  liave  not  the  *'  bite  **  whieh  hand.cut  files  have :  this  is  accounted  for  by  the 
peculiar  facilities  of  tlie  bamaa  wrist  to  accommodate  ifcself  to  tlie  particular  angle 
suitable  to  produce  the  nropee  "cut."  **  Small  files  are  made  out  of  the  best  east  steel ; 
those  of  A  larger  siae  frmn  ordiuary  steel ;  fiat  files  are  forged  on  an  ordinary  study. 
Other  forms  on  bolsters,  with  the  indentature  corresponding  to  the  shape  required  being 
thereon  impressed,  a  cliiael  wider  than  the  blank  to  be  cut  is  u^ted  as  the  only  instrument 
to  form  the  teeth :  it  ia  moved  bv  tbe  band  with  the  greatest  nicety.  After  cutting  and 
previous  to  hardening,  tbe  file  is  immersed  in  some  adhesive  Mtbstenee,  such  as  ale- 
groutkis,  in  which  salt  has  been  dissolved  ;  this  protects  the  teeth  from  the  direct  action 
of  the  fire  i  it  ia  tlien  immersed  perpendiculavly  in  woter ;  cleanaed  by  finialiing. 

RATAFIA,  is  the  generic  name,  in  France,  of  Hqnemn  compounded  with  alcohol, 
sugar,  and  the  odoriferous  or  flavouring  principles  of  vegetables*  Bruised  cherries  with 
their  stones  ave  infused  in  spirit  of  wise  to  make  the  ratafia  of  Orenoble  de  Tkytsin, 
The  li()uos  being  boiled  and  fihered*  U  fiavoured,  when  cold^  with  spirit  of  aoyeoe,  made 
by  distilling  water  off  tbe  bruised  bttlei  kernels  of  apricots,  and  mixing  it  with  alcohol. 
Syrup  of  bay  laurel  and  galango  are  also  added.      See  LiQOEuas. 

HAZOUS.  151.  miUol,  J.  TomUiead  Strett,  5A«j^i#_ JIfiiae/aclarsr.  Ptettera 
saxors  mauufactiued  of  the  best  steel,  exhibited  for  temper,  design  and  workmaasbip. 

Frame-back  razor,  ground  exceedingly  thin  and  cannot  require  to  be  again  ground, 
thus  retaining  a  fine  ami  durable  edge,  and  increasing  greatly  the  easeof  saving.  Tbe 
gold,  silver,  steel,  germaa-silver  or  brass  backs,  form  an  el^ant  contrast  to  tiM  blade, 
and  enhance  the  beauty  of  appearance,  as  well  as  afford  more  opportunity  for  originality 
of  design  and  skiU  m  execution. 

Two  workmen  are  always  engaged  in  raaor*-makiog.  The  rod  of  sted  ef  which  they 
are  made  is  about  half  an  inch  in. breadth,  and  of  sufficient  thickness  to  fbm  tbe  back. 
The  stake  upon  which  they  are  forged  is  rounded  on  both  sides  of  the  tops,  which  is 
instrumental  in  thinning  the  edge,  and  much  focilitates  the  operation  of  grinding.  Tbe 
blades  are  then  hardened  and  tempered  in  the  ordinary  way,  with  the  exoeptiMi  that 
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they  are  placed  on  their  bock  on  an  iron  plate,  and  the  moment  they  assume  a  straw 
colour  of  a  deep  shade  they  are  removed. 

The  grinding  follows,  on  a  stone  revolving  in  water ;  then  glazing  on  a  wooden  disc. 
The  fine  polish  is  given  by  a  wooden  wheel,  having  its  circumference  covered  with  bufT 
leather,  which  is  covered  with  crocus.  The  ornamentation  of  the  blade  by  etching  with 
acid  and  gilding,  if  such  is  required,  is  the  last  process. 

REALGAR,  Red  Orpiment,  {Arsenic  rouffe  sulphuret  Tr. ;  Rothee  achwefdarsenik. 
Germ.)  This  ore  occurs  in  primitive  mountains,  associated  sometimes  with  native 
arsenic  under  the  form  of  veins,  efflorescences,  very  rarely  crystalline ;  as  also  in  volcanic 
districts ;  for  example,  at  Solfiiterra  near  Naples ;  or  sublimed  in  the  shape  of  stalactites, 
in  the  rents  and  craters  of  Etna,  Vesuvius,  and  other  volcanoes.  Its  ^ec.  grav.  varies 
from  3*3  to  3*6.  It  has  a  fine  scarlet  colour  in  mass,  but  orange  red  in  powder,  whereby 
it  is  distinguishable  from  cinnabar.  It  is  sof^  sectile,  readily  scratched  by  the  nail ; 
its  fracture  is  vitreous  and  conchoidal.  It  volatilizes  easily  before  the  blowpipe,  emitting 
the  garlic  smell  of  arsenic,  along  with  that  of  burning  sulphur.  It  consists  of  arsenic  70, 
sulphur  SO  in  100  parts.  It  is  employed  sometimes  as  a  pigment.  Factitious  orpiment 
is  made  by  distilling  in  an  earthen  retort  a  mixture  of  sulphur  and  arsenic,  of  orpiment 
and  sulphur,  or  of  arsenious  acid,  sulphur  and  charcoal.  It  has  not  the  rich  colour  of 
the  native  pigment,  and  is  much  more  poisonous ;  since,  like  factitious  oipiment,  it  always 
contains  more  or  less  arsenious  acid. 

RECTIFICATION,  is  a  second  distillation  of  alcoholic  liquors,  to  free  them  from 
whatever  impurities  may  have  passed  over  in  the  first. 

RED  LIQUOR,  is  a  crude  acetate  of  alumina,  employed  in  calico-printing,  and  pre* 
pared  from  pyrolignous  acid ;  whidi  see,  and  Calico  JPaiXTiNO. 

At  first  sight  it  would  appear  that  alumina  is  the  intermediate  fixing  agent  The 
pyrolignite  of  alumina,  by  its  easy  decomposition  into  acetic  acid  and  alumina,  would  be 
the  one  preferred ;  but  practice  has  shown  that  a  sulpho-acetate  of  alumina  gives  the 
best  results,  and  which  is  composed  as  follows  :— 

■SOy 

rSC^  H,  Oy 

and  prepared  by  mixing  together 
453  lbs.  ofammoniaeal  alum. 

379  lbs.  of  acetate  of  lead,  or  315  lbs.  of  pyrolignite  of  lead. 
1132  lbs.  of  water. 


A'.o.{t; 


or, 


383  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  alumina. 
379  lbs.  of  acetata  of  lead,  or  315  lbs.  of  pyrolignite  of  lead. 
11 32  lbs.  of  water. 

or, 

453  lbs.  of  alum,  and  a  quantity  of  solution  of  pyrolignite  of  lima,  amounting  to 
158  Iba. 

or, 

333  Ibt.  of  sulphate  of  alumina,  with  the  same  amount  of  pyrolignite  of  lime. 

These  substances  are  well  stirred  together  for  several  hours,  complete  double  decom- 
position ensues,  sulphate  of  lead  is  deposited,  and  sulpho-aeetoto  of  alumina  remains  in 
solution  with  one  equivalent  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  proceeding  from  the  ammoniacal 
alum  employed,  as  only  two  equivalents  of  sulphuric  acid  are  removed  from  the  four 
which  alum  contains. 

But  as  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  of  no  use  in  the  proccfls  of  mordanting  doth,  and  as  it 
may  be  considered  as  increasing  the  price  of  the  articles  to  the  manufacturer,  a  very 
intelligent  firm  bad  the  good  idea  of  replacing  ammoniacal  alum  by  sulphate  of 
alumina,  thua  not  only  rendering  the  liquor  cheaper,  but  their  liquor  marks  the 
same  strength  as  that  of  othea  manufacturers,'— namely,  sp.  gr.  1  ^085,  or  17  Twaddle. 
The  red  mordant  D  of  this  firm  contains  a  larger  amount  of  useful  agents  under  tho 
same  bulk  of  fluid. 

Hie  following  analyses  clearly  show  this  point :  (see  next  page)  — * 

From  these  results  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  composition  of  red  liquors  varies  a 
great  deal  in  Manchester,  and  that  it  is  of  importance  to  our  extensive  calico-printing 
firms  to  inquire  more  than  they  at  present  do  into  the  composition  of  their  red  mor- 
dants. By  doing  so  we  have  no  doubt  they  will  arrive  at  two  ends, —  viz.,  account  better 
than  they  do  fbr  the  superiority  of  some  prints  over  others,  and  discover  why  certain 
persons  always  believe  the  peculiar  red  mordant  they  employ  the  best,  and  if  results  do 
not  come  up,  attribute  fiuiures  to  the  madder,  &c. 

I  nmy  mention  here  a  fraud  or  two  which  has  been  discovered  in  the  pyrolignite  of 
iron,  or  black  liquor,  employed  by  calico  printers  and  dyers  for  obtaining  black,  grey, 
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Compontion  of  Fottr  Mordant*  per  Gallon. 


Formuia. 

Formula. 
HO. 

Formula. 

Alumina   -       .       - 
Sulphuric  acid  - 
Acetic  acid 
Ammonia  and  water 

MonlaDt  A. 

Mordant  B. 

Mordant  C. 

HoidantD. 

grains. 
16H0-0 
1642-5 
8369-8 
•674  1 

OL    gri. 
3        18 

6  80 

7  807 
1      836 

grains. 
IK300 
2800-0 
3570-0 
•910-0 

o*.    gr«. 
4        19 
6      178 
8        70 
8        V> 

grains. 
1239-0 
30170 
1881-7 
-6531 

6      895 
8      iO>i 
1      815 

grains. 
•ilG4-4 
1664-6 
8679*9 

o«.    gr«. 
4       416 
3       3^ 
8       179 

maroon,  cbocolate,  &c.  It  is  but  just  to  state  that  this  fraud  is  mainly  owing  to  the 
dyers  and  calico  printers  themsclres,  who  require  articles  at  a  lower  price  than  they  can 
be  produced  at. 

The  products  added  into  some  black  liquors  are  muriate  or  sulphate  of  iron,  in  pro- 
portions varying  from  10  to  30  per  cent.  To  detect  them  the  black  liquor  is  treated 
by  carbonate  of  soda,  which,  on  throwing  down  the  oxide  of  iron,  produces  chloride  of 
sodium  and  sulphate  of  soda.  The  whole  is  then  thrown  upon  a  filter.  The  liquor, 
when  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  calcined,  to  destroy  organic  matter,  leaves  a  residue, 
which,  on  being  dissolved,  gives,  after  being  rendered  acid  with  nitric  acid,  a  white 
curdy  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver,  and  a  white  pulverulent  one  with  nitrate  of 
baryta,  if  chlorides  or  sulphates  are  present  in  the  liquor. 

HEED,  is  the  well-known  implement  of  the  weaver,  made  of  parallel  slips  of 
metal  or  reeds,  called  dents.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  adaptation  of  yarn 
of  a  proper  degree  of  fineness  to  any  given  measure  of  reed,  constitutes  one  of  the 
principal  objects  of  the  manufacturer  of  cloths;  as  upon  this  depends  entirely  the 
appearance,  and  in  a  great  degree  the  durability,  of  the  cloth  when  finished.  The 
art  of  performing  this  properly  is  known  by  the  names  of  examining,  setting^  or 
sieyinff,  which  are  used  indiscriminately,  and  mean  exactly  the  same  thing.  Tlie 
reed  consists  of  two  parallel  pieces  of  wood,  set  a  few  inches  apart,  and  they  are  of 
any  given  length,  as  a  yard,  a  yard  and  a  quarter,  &c.  Tlie  division  of  the  yard  being 
into  halves,  quarters,  eighths,  and  sixteenths;  the  breadth  of  a  ireb  is  generally 
expressed  by  a  vulgar  fraction,  as  \,  }i  {t  S  ;  and  the  subdivisions  by  the  eighths  or  six- 
teenths, or  nails,  as  they  are  usually  called,  as  {,  |,  y,  &c.,  or  ^},  {|,  {{,  &c.  In  Scot- 
land, the  splits  of  cane  which  pass  between  the  longitudinal  pieces  or  ribs  of  the  reed 
are  expressed  by  hundreds,  porters,  and  splits.  The  porter  is  20  splits  or  |th  of  an  hun- 
dred. 

In  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  a  different  mode  is  adopted,  both  as  to  the  measure  and 
divisions  of  the  reed.  The  Manchester  and  Bolton  reeds  are  counted  by  the  number  of 
splits,  or,  as  they  are  there  called,  dents,  contained  in  24}  inches  of  the  reed.  These 
dents,  instead  of  being  arranged  in  hundreds,  porters,  and  splits,  as  in  Scotland,  are  cal- 
culated by  what  is  there  termed  hares  or  bearif  each  containing  20  dents,  or  the  same 
number  as  the  porter  in  the  Scotch  reeds.  The  Cheshire  or  Stockport  reeds,  again,  re- 
ceive their  designation  from  the  number  of  ends  or  threads  contained  in  one  inch,  two 
ends  being  allowed  for  every  dent,  that  being  the  almost  universal  number  in  every 
species  and  description  of  plain  cloth,  according  to  the  modem  practice  of  weaving,  and 
also  for  a  great  proportion  of  fanciful  articles. 

The  number  of  threads  in  the  warp  of  a  web  is  generally  ascertained  with  considerable 
precision  by  means  of  a  small  magnifying  glass,  fitted  into  a  socket  of  brass,  under  which 
18  drilled  a  small  round  hole  in  the  bottom  plate  of  the  standard.  The  number  of  threads 
visible  in  this  perforation  ascertains  the  number  of  threads  in  tlie  standard  measure 
of  the  reed.  Those  used  in  Scotland  have  sometimes  four  perforations,  over  any  one  of 
which  the  glass  may  be  shifted.  The  first  perforation  is  ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
is  therefore  well  adapted  to  the  Stockport  mode  of  couoling ;  that  is  to  say,  for  ascer- 
taining the  number  of  ends  or  threads  per  inch ;  the  second  is  adapted  for  the  Holland 
reed,  being  ^gth  part  of  40  inches ;  the  third  is  i^th  of  S7  inches,  and  is  adapted  for 
the  now  almost  universal  construction  of  Scotch  reeds ;  and  the  fourth,  being  J^th  of 
34  inches,  is  intended  for  the  French  cambrics.  Every  thread  appearing  in  these 
respective  measures,  of  course  represents  200  threads,  or  100  splits,  in  the  standard 
breadth ;  and  thus  the  quality  of  the  fabric  may  be  ascertained  with  considerable  pre- 
cision, even  after  the  cloth  has  undergone  repeated  wettings,  cither  at  the  bleaching- 
ground  or  dye-work.  By  counting  the  other  way,  the  proportion  which  the  woof  bears 
to  the  warp  is  also  known,  and  this  forms  the  chief  use  of  the  glass  to  the  manufacturer 
and  operative  weaver,  both  of  whom  are  previously  acquainted  with  the  exact  measure 
of  the  reed. 
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Comparative  Table  of  37-inch  reeds,  being  the  standard  used  throughout  Europe,  for 
linens,  with  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  reeds,  and  the  foreign  reeds  used  for  holland 
and  cambric. 


Scotch* 

Lancathlre. 

Cheshire. 

Dutch  hoUand. 

French  cambric. 

600 

20 

34 

550 

653 

700 

24 

38 

650 

761 

800 

26 

44 

740 

870 

900 

30 

50 

832 

979 

1000 

34 

54 

925 

1089 

1100 

36 

60 

1014 

1197 

1200 

40 

64 

1110 

1300 

1300 

42 

70 

1202 

I4I4 

1400 

46 

76 

1295 

1464 

1500 

50 

80 

1387 

1602 

1600 

52 

86 

1480 

1752 

1700 

56 

92 

1571 

1820 

1800 

58 

96 

1665 

1958 

1900 

62 

104 

1757 

2067 

2000 

66 

110 

1850 

2176 

In  the  above  table,  the  37-inch  b  placed  first.  It  is  called  Scotch,  not  because  it 
either  originated  or  is  exclusively  used  in  that  country.  It  is  the  general  linen  reed  of 
all  Europe ;  but  in  Scotland  it  has  also  been  adopted  as  the  regulator  of  her  cotton 
manufactures. 

REFINING  OF  GOLD  AND  SILVER;  called  also  ParfiV  (4ffmaffe  eTargent, 
DSpart,  Fr. ;  Seheidungin  die  quart.  Germ.)  For  several  uses  in  the  arts,  these  pre- 
cious metals  are  required  in  an  absolutely  pure  state,  in  vhich  alone  they  possess  their 
malleability  and  peculiar  properties  in  the  most  eminent  degree.  Thus,  for  example, 
neither  gold  nor  silver  leaf  can  be  made  of  the  requisite  fineness,  if  the  metals  contain 
«.he  smallest  portion  of  copper  alloy.  Till  within  these  tnrenty  years,  the  parting  of 
silver  from  gold  was  effected  everywhere  by  nitric  acid ;  it  is  still  done  so  in  all  the  es- 
tablishments of  this  country,  except  the  Royal  Mint ;  and  in  the  small  refining-houses 
abroad.  The  following  apparatus  may  be  advantageously  employed  in  this  operation. 
It  will  serve  the  double  purpose  of  manufacturing  nitric  acid  of  the  utmost  purity,  and 
of  separating  silver  from  gold  by  its  means. 


I.  On  procuring  nitric  acid  for  parting,  — a  is  a  platinum  retort  or  alembic;^  h  is 
its  capital,  terminating  above  in  a  tubulure,  to  which  a  kneed  tube  of  platinum, 
about  2  feet  long,  is  adapted ;  c  is  the  tubulure  of  the  retort,  for  supplying  acid 
during  the  process,  and  for  inspecting  its  progress.  It  is  furnished  with  a  lid  ground 
air-tight,  which  may  be  secured  in  its  place  by  a  weight,  e  is  a  stoneware  pipe,  about 
two  inches  diameter,  and  several  feet  long,  according  to  the  locality  in  which  the 
operation  is  to  be  carried  on.  It  is  made  in  lengths  fitted  to  one  another,  and  secured 
at  the  jointo  with  loam-lute.  The  one  bend  of  this  earthenware  hard  salt-glazed 
pipe  is  adapted  to  receive  the  platinum  tube,  and  the  other  bend  is  inserted  into  a  tubu- 
lure in  the  top  of  the  stoneware  drum  /.    The  opening  4  4  in  the  middle  of  the  top  of /^  is 
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for  inspMting  the  progren  o£  the  eondeoMtion  of  «cid }  end  tiie  third  tebolim  teraii. 
netes  in  a  prolonged  pipe  i,  i,  eoaaisting  of  aeveral  pieces,  each  of  which  enters  from  above 
oonically  into  the  one  below.  The  joinings  of  die  upper  pieces  need  not  be  ta^htlj 
luted,  as  it  is  desirable  that  some  atmospherical  oxygen  should  enter,  to  convert  the 
relatively  light  nitrous  gas  into  nitrous  or  nitric  acid  vapour,  which  when  supplied  with 
moisture  will  condense  and  fall  down  in  a  liquid  state.  To  supply  this  moisture  in  the  most 
diflttsive  form,  the  upright  stoneware  pipes  t,  t,  4  4  (at  least  3  inches  diameter,  and  12  feet 
high,)  should  be  obstructed  partially  with  flint  nodules,  or  with  siliceous  pebbles  ;  and 
water  should  be  allowed  to  trickle  upon  the  top  pebble  from  a  cistern  placed  above. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  let  the  water  drop  so  slowly  as  merely  to  preserve  the  pebbles 
in  a  state  of  humidity.  A  is  a  stopcock,  of  glass  or  stoneware,  for  drawing  olf  the  acid 
from  the  cistern  yi  A  is  a  section  of  a  small  air-furnace,  covered  in  at  top  with  an  iron 
ring,  on  which  the  flat  iron  ring  of  the  platinum  frame  rests. 

^,  ^,  is  a  tub  in  which  the  stoneware  cutem  stands,  surrounded  with  water,  kept  con- 
stantly as  cold  as  possible  by  passing  a  stream  through  it ;  tlie  spring  water  enterin|^  by  a 
pipe  that  dips  near  to  the  bottom,  and  the  hot  water  escaping  at  the  upper  edge. 

With  the  above  apparatus,  the  manu&cture  of  pure  nitric  acid  is  comparaUvely  easy 
and  economical.  Into  the  alembic  a,  100  pounds  (or  thereby)  of  pure  nitre,  coarsely 
bruised  if  the  crystals  be  large,  are  to  be  put ;  the  capital  is  then  to  be  adapted,  and  the 
platinum  tube  (the  only  movable  one)  luted  into  its  place.  Twenty  pounds  of  strong 
sulphuric  acid  are  now  to  be  introduced  by  the  tubulure  c,  and  then  its  lid  must  be  put 
on.  No  heat  must  yet  be  applied  to  the  alembic  In  about  an  hour,  another  ten  pounds 
of  acid  may  be  poured  in,  and  so  every  hour,  till  60  pounds  of  acid  have  been  added. 
A  fisw  hours  af^r  the  affusion  of  the  last  portion  of  acid,  a  slight  fire  may  be  kindled  in 
the  furnace  k. 

By  judicious  regulation  of  the  heat,  the  whole  acid  may  be  drawn  off  in  24  hours ; 
its  final  expulsion  being  aided  by  the  dexterous  introduction  of  a  quart  or  two  of  boiling 
water,  in  small  succesuve  portions,  by  the  tubulure  c,  whose  lid  must  be  instantly  shut 
after  every  inspersion.  The  most  convenient  strengtli  of  add  for  the  psrting  process,  is 
when  its  qiecific  gravity  is  about  1  *320,  or  when  a  vessel  tliat  contains  16  ounces  of 
pure  water,  will  contain  21  i  of  the  aquafortis.  To  this  strength  it  should  be  brought 
very  exaoUy  by  the  aid  of  a  hydrometer. 

Its  purity  is  easily  ascertained  by  letting  fall  into  it  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  silver; 
and  if  no  perceptible  milkiness  ensues,  it  may  be  accounted  good.  Should  a  white 
cloud  appear,  a  few  particles  of  silver  may  be  introduced,  to  separate  whatever  muriatic 
acid  may  be  present,  in  the  Ibrm  of  chloride  of  silver.  Though  a  minute  quantity  of 
sulphurio  acid  sliould  exist  in  the  nitric,  it  will  be  of  no  consequence  in  the  operation  of 
parting. 

2.  On  parting  by  the  nitrie  acid,  catted  by  the  Mexicans,  "  H  apartado.** —  The  prin- 
ciple on  which  this  prooess  is  founded,  is  the  fiict  of  silver  being  soluble  in  nitric  acid, 
while  gold  is  insoluble  in  that  menstruum.  If  the  proportion  cf  gold  to  that  of  silver 
be  greater  than  one  to  two,  then  the  particles  of  the  former  metal  so  protect  or  envelop 
those  of  the  latter,  that  the  nitric  acid,  even  at  a  boiling  heat,  remains  quite  inactive  on  the 
alloy.  It  is  indispensable,  therefore,  that  the  weight  of  the  silver  be  at  least  double  that 
of  the  gold.  100  pounds  of  silver  take  38  pounds  of  nitric  acid,  of  specific  gravity 
1 -320,  for  oxldizement,  and  111  for  solution  of  the  oxide;  being  together  149;  but 
the  refiner  often  consumes,  in  acid  of  the  above  strength,  more  than  double  the  weight 
of  silver,  which  shows  great  waste,  owing  to  the  imperfect  means  of  condensation 
employed  for  recovering  the  vapours  of  the  boiling  and  very  volatile  acid. 

By  the  apparatus  above  delineated,  the  3  8  pounds  of  acid  expended  in  oxidizing  the  silver, 
become  nitrous  gas  in  the  first  place,  and  are  afterwards  reconverted  in  a  great  measure 
into  nitric  acid  by  absorption  of  atmospherical  oxygen  ;  so  that  not  one-fifth  need  be  lost, 
under  good  management  As  the  acid  must  be  boiled  on  the  granulated  garble^  or  alloy, 
to  effect  the  solution  of  the  silver,  by  proper  arrangements  the  vapours  may  be  entirely 
condensed,  and  nearly  the  whole  acid  be  recovered,  except  the  1 1 1  parts  indispensable  to 
constitute  nitrate  of  silver.  Hence,  with  economical  management,  120  pounds  of  such 
acid  may  be  assigned  as  adequate  to  dissolve  100  of  silver  associated  with  50  of  gold. 

It  must  here  be  particulariy  observed,  that  100  pounds  of  eopper  require  130  pounds 
of  the  above  acid  for  oxidizement ;  and  390  for  solution  of  the  oxide ;  being  520  pounds 
in  whole,  of  which  less  than  ^  part  could  be  recovered  by  the  above  apparatus.  It  is 
therefore  manifest  that  it  is  desirable  to  employ  silver  pretty  well  freed  fiom  eopper  by 
a  previous  proeess ;  and  always,  if  practicsble,  a  silver  containing  some  gold. 

These  data  being  assumed  as  the  bases  of  the  parting  operation,  60  pounds  of  gold  and 
silver  alloy  or  garhU  finely  granulated,  containing  not  less  than  40  pounds  of  silver,  are  to 
be  introduced  into  the  ten-gallon  alembic  of  platinum,/^.  11 98., and  80  pounds  of  nitrio 
acid,  of  1  -320,  is  to  be  poured  over  the  alloy ;  a  quantity  which  will  measure  6  galkma 
impcriaL    As  for  the  bulk  of  the  alloy,  it  is  conuderably  less  than  half  a  gallon.    Abun- 
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dance  of  space  therefore  renttins  in  the  alemlMe  for  eflfertcscenee  and  ebulUtioSy  provided 
the  fire  be  rightly  tempered. 

By  the  extent  of  stoneware  oondueting  pipe  #,  vhich  should  not  be  lesa  than  40  lett» 
by  the  dimenaons  and  coldness  of  the  cistern  /,  and  by  the  regenerating  influence  of  the 
vertical  aerial  pipe  fi£ed  with  moist  pebbles  t,  t,  it  is  clear>  that  out  of  the  80  pounds 
of  nitric  acid,  specific  gravity  1  -320,  introduced  at  first,  from  20  to  30  will  be  recovered. 

Whenever  the  effervescence  and  disengagement  of  nitrous  red  fumes  no  kmger  appear 
on  opening  the  orifice  c,  the  fire  must  be  removed,  and  the  vessel  may  be  cooled  by  the 
application  of  moist  cloths.  The  alembic  may  be  then  disengaged  from  the  platinum 
tube,  and  lifted  out  of  its  seat.  Its  liquid  contents  must  be  cautiously  decanted  off, 
through  the  orifice  c,  into  a  tub  nearly  filled  with  soft  water.  On  the  heavy  pulve- 
mlent  sold  which  remains  in  the  vessel,  some  more  acid  should  be  boiled,  to  carry  off 
any  residuary  silver.  This  metallic  powder,  after  being  well  washed  with  water,  is  to 
be  dried,  fused  along  with  a  little  nitre  or  borax,  and  cast  into  ingots. 

Plates  of  copper  being  immersed  in  the  nitrie  scrfution  contained  in  wooden  or  stone- 
ware cisterns,  will  throw  metallic  silver  down,  while  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  copper, 
called  blue  water,  will  float  above.  The  pasty  rilver  precipitate  is  to  be  freed  from  the 
nitrate  of  copper,  first,  by  washing  with  soft  water,  and  next,  by  strong  hydraulic  pressure 
in  cast-iron  cylinders.  The  condeneed  msss,  when  now  melted  in  a  crucible  along  with 
a  little  nitre  and  borax,  is  fine  silver. 

The  above  apparatus  has  the  further  advantage  of  enabling  the  operator  to  recover  a 
great  portion  of  his  nitrie  acid,  by  evaporating  the  blue  water  to  a  state  approaching  to 
dryness,  with  the  orifices  at  e,  and  at  the  top  of  the  capital,  opeiu  In  the  progress  of 
this  evaporation,  nothing  but  aqueous  vapour  escapes.  Whenever  the  wboliB  liquid  n 
dissipated,  the  pipe  <f  is  to  be  re-adjusted,  and  the  lid  applied  closely  to  e.  The  heat 
being  now  continued,  and  gradually  increased,  the  wkoU  nitric  acid  will  be  expelled 
from  the  copper  oxide,  which  will  remain  in  a  black  mass  at  the  bottom  of  the  alembic 
The  contrivance  for  letting  water  trickle  upon  the  pebbles^  must  be  careftUly  kept  in 
play,  otherwise  much  of  the  evolved  acid  would  be  dianpated  in  mtvous  fumcsr  With 
due  attention  to  the  regenerative  plan,  a  great  pnrt  of  the  acid  nay  ha  recovered,  at  no 
expense  but  that  of  a  little  fud. 

■  The  black  oxide  of  copper  thus  obtained,  is  an  economical  fbrm  of  employing  that 
metal  for  the  production  of  the  sulphate;  ICO  pounds  of  it,  with  122|  of  sulphurie 
aeid  diluted  with  water,  produce  31 2  J  pounds  of  crystallised  sulphate  of  copper.  A 
leaden  boiler  is  best  adapted  for  that  operation*  100  pounds  of  silver  are  precipitable 
finom  its  solution  in  nitric  acid,  by  29  of  copper.  If  more  be  needed,  it  is  a  proof  that 
a  wasteful  excess  of  acid  baa  existed  in  the  solution. 

In  parting  by  nitric  acid,  the  gold  generally  retains  a  little  silver ;  as  is  proved  by 
the  cloud  of  chloride  of  silver  which  it  affords,  at  the  end  of  some  bourse  when  dissolved 
in  aqua  regia.  And  on  the  other  hand,  the  silver  retains  a  little  gold.  These  hetB 
induced  M.  Dis^  when  he  was  inspector  of  the  French  mint,  to  adopt  some  other  pn>- 
ocss,  which  would  give  more  accurate  analytical  results ;  and  afker  numerous  experi- 
ments, he  ascertained  that  sulphuric  acid  presented  great  advantages  in  this  point  of 
view,  since  with  it  he  succeeded  in  detecting,  in  silver,  quantities  of  gold  which  had 
eludvd  the  other  plan  of  parting.  The  si^gestion  of  M.  Dix4  has  been  since  univer- 
sally adopted  in  France.  Mr.  Costell,  about  twenty  years  ago,  erected  in  Pomeroy* 
street.  Old  Kent-road,  a  laboratory  upon  the  French  plan,  for  parting  by  sulphurie 
acid  ;  but  he  was  not  successful  in  his  enterprise ;  and  since  he  relinquished  his  business, 
Mr.  Matheson  introduced  the  same  system  into  our  Royal  Mint,  under  the  management 
of  Mr.  Costeil's  French  operative*^.  In  the  Parisian  refineries^  gold,  to  the  amount  oi 
a  two-thousandth  part  of  the  weight,  has  been  extracted  from  all  the  silver  which  had 
been  previously  parted  by  Ae  nitric  add  process;  being  3500  franca  in  value  upon 
ev»y  thousand  kilogrammes  of  sihrcv. 

I  shall  give  fust  a  general  outline  of  the  method  of  parting  by  sulphuric  acid,  and 
then  describe  its  detaib  as  I  have  lately  seen  them  executed  upon  a  magnificent  scale 
in  an  establishment  near  Paris. 

The  most  suitable  alloy  far  refidbng  goU^by  the  sulphuric-arid  process^  is  the  compound 
of  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  having  a  standard  quality,  by  the  cupel,  of  from  900  to  950 
millidmes,  and  containing  one-fi&  of  its  weight  of  gold.  The  best  proportions  of  the 
three  metob  are  the  following  :  —  rilver,  725 ;  gold,  900 ;  copper,  75 ;  »  1000.  It  has 
been  found  tliat  aHoys  which  contain  more  copper,  afKwd  solutions  that  hold  some 
anhydrous  sulphate  of  that  metal  in  solution^  which  prevents  the  gold  from  bving  readily 
separated ;  and  that  alloys  containing  more  gold,  are  not  acted  on  easily  by  the  sulphurie 
ac»d.  The  refiner  ought,  therefore,  when  at  all  convenient,  to  reduce  the  alloys  that 
he  has  to  treat,  to  the  above^stated  proportions.  He  may  etkct  this  purpose  either  by 
fbsing  the  coarser  allays  with  nitre  m  a  crucible,  or  by  adding  finer  alloy,  or  even  fine 
silver,  or  finally,  by  si&jeoting  the  coarser  alloys  In  a  previous  cupelktion  with  Wad  on 
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the  great  scale.  As  to  gold  or  silver  bullion,  which  contains  lead  and  other  easily  ox- 
xdizable  metala  besides  copper,  the  refiner  ought  alvays  to  avoid  treating  them  by  sul- 
phuric acid ;  and  should  separate,  first  of  all,  these  foreign  metals  by  the  agency  of  nitre,  if 
they  exist  in  minute  quantity ;  but  if  in  larger,  he  should  have  recourse  to  the  cupeL 
Great  advantage  will  therefore  be  derivod  firom  the  judicious  preparation  of  the  alloy  to 
be  refined. 

For  an  alloy  of  the  above  description,  the  principal  Parinan  refiners  are  in  the  habit 
of  employing  thrice  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid,  in  order  to  obtain  a  clear  solution  of 
sulphate  of  silver,  which  does  not  too  suddenly  concrete  on  cooling,  so  as  to  obstruct  its 
discharge  from  the  alembic  by  decantation.  A  small  increase  in  the  quantity  of  copper, 
calls  for  a  considerable  increase  in  the  quantity  of  acid. 

Generally  speaking,  one-half  of  the  sulphuric  add  strictly  required  for  converting  the 
silver  and  copper  into  sulphates,  is  decomposed  into  sulphurous  acid,  which  is  lost  to 
the  manufacturer,  unless  he  has  recourse  to  tlie  agency  of  nitrous  acid. 

The  process  for  silver  containing  but  little  gold,  consists  of  five  difierent  oper- 
ations. 

1 .  Upon  several  furnaces,  one  foot  in  diameter,  egg-shaped  alembics  of  platinum  are 
mounted,  into  each  of  which  are  put  S  kilogrammes  (8  lbs.  troy)  of  the  granulated 
silver,  containing  a  few  grains  of  gold  per  pound,  and  6  kilogrammes  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid.  The  alembics  are  covered  with  conical  capitals,  ending  in  bent  tubes, 
which  conduct  the  acid  vapours  into  lead  pipes  of  condensation ;  and  the  furnaces  are 
erected  under  a  proper  hood.  As  the  cold  acid  is  inoperative,  it  must  be  set  a  boiling, 
at  which  temperature  it  gives  up  one  atom  of  its  oxygen  to  the  metal,  and  is  trans- 
formed into  sulphurous  acid,  which  escapes  in  a  gaseous  state.  Some  of  the  undecom- 
posed  sulphuric  acid  immediately  combines  with  the  oxide  into  a  sulphate,  which  sub- 
sides, in  the  state  of  a  crystalline  powder,  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  The  solution 
goes  on  vigorously,  with  a  copious  disengagement  of  sulphurous  acid  gas,  only  during 
the  two  or  three  first  hours;  after  which  it  proceeds  slowly,  and  is  not  completed  till 
after  a  digestion  of  nearly  twelve  hours  more.  During  the  ebullition  a  considerable 
quantity  tif  sulphuric  acid  vapour  escapes  along  with  the  sulphurous  acid  gas ;  tlie  former 
of  which  is  r^ily  condensed  in  a  large  leaden  receiver  immersed  in  a  cistern  of  cold 
water,  if  need  be.  It  has  been  proposed  to  condense  the  sulphurous  acid,  by  leading 
it  over  extensive  surfaces  of  lime-pap,  as  in  the  coal-gas  purifiers. 

2.  When  the  whole  silver  has  been  converted  into  sulphate,  this  is  to  be  emptied  out 
of  the  alembic  into  water  contained  in  a  round-bottomed  recover  lined  with  lead,  and 
diluted  till  the  density  of  the  solution  marks  from  15°  to  20P  Baum&  The  small  por- 
tion  of  gold,  in  the  form  of  a  brown  powder,  which  remains  undissolved,  having  been 
allowed  to  settle  to  the  bottom,  the  supernatant  solution  of  silver  is  to  be  decanted  care- 
fully off  into  a  leaden  cistern,  and  the  powder  being  repeatedly  edulcorated  with  water, 
the  washings  are  to  be  added  to  it.  The  silver  is  now  to  be  precipitated  by  plunging 
plates  of  copper  in  the  solution,  and  the  magma  which  falls  is  to  be  well  washed,  and 
freed  from  the  residuary  particles  of  sulphate  of  copper  by  powerful  compression. 

3.  The  silver,  precipitated  and  dried  as  above  described,  is  melted  in  a  crucible,  and 
cast  into  an  ingot. 

4.  The  gold  powder  is  also  dried  and  cast  into  an  ingot,  a  little  nitre  being  added  in 
the  fusion,  to  oxidize  and  separate  any  minute  particles  of  copper  that  may  perchance 
have  been  protected  from  the  solvent  action  of  the  acid. 

5.  As  the  sulphate  of  copper  is  of  considerable  value,  ita  solution  is  to  be  neutralized, 
evaporated  in  l^en  pans  to  a  proper  strength,  and  set  aside  to  crystallize  in  leaden 
cisterns.  The  fiuiners  throughout  France  consume  an  immense  quantity  of  this  salt. 
Tliey  sprinkle  a  weak  solution  of  it  (at  2°  or  3°  Baum6>  over  their  grain  before  sowing 
it,  in  order  to  protect  it  against  the  ravages  of  birds  and  insects. 

The  pure  gold,  at  the  instant  of  its  separation  from  the  alloy  by  the  action  of  sulphuric 
acid,  being  in  a  very  fine  powder,  and  lying  in  close  contact  with  the  platinum,  under  the 
influence  of  a  boiling  menstruum,  which  brightens  the  surfaces  of  the  two  metals,  and 
raises  their  temperature  to  fully  the  600th  degree  of  Fahrenheit's  scale,  tends  to  become 
partially  soldered  to  tlie  platinum,  and  may  thus  progressively  thicken  the  bottom  of  the 
still.  The  importance  of  preserving  this  vessel  entire,  and  of  economizing  the  fuel  re- 
quisite to  beat  its  contents,  induces  the  refiner  to  detach  the  crust  of  gold  from  time  to 
time,  by  passing  over  the  bottom  of  tlie  still,  in  small  quantities,  a  dilute  nitro- 
muriatie  acid,  which  acts  readily  on  gold,  but  not  on  ])latinum.  But  as  this  operation 
is  a  very  delicate  one,  it  must  be  conducted  with  great  circumspection.  The  danger  of 
such  adhering  deposits  is  much  increased  by  using  too  high  a  heat,  and  too  small  a 
body  of  acid,  relatively  to  the  metals  dissolved.  Hence  it  is  advantageous  to  employ 
alembics  of  large  size.  Should  any  lead  or  tin  get  into  the  platinum  still,  while  tlie  hot 
acid  is  in  it,  the  precious  vessel  would  be  speedily  destroyed ;  an  accident  wbicli  has  not 
imfrequently  happened.     Each  operation  may  be  conveniently  finished  in  twelve  hours 
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so  that  each  alembic  may  refine  with  ease  160  marcs  daily.       Some  persons  work  more 
rapidly,  but  such  haste  is  hazardous. 

The  Parisian  refiners  restore  to  the  owners  the  whole  of  the  gold  and  silver  contained 
in  the  ingots,  reserving  to  themselves  the  copper  which  formed  the  alloy,  and  charging 
only  the  sum  of  5^  francs  per  kilogramme  (2*68  lbs.  troy)  for  the  expense  of  the 
parting  of  the  metals. 

If  they  are  employed  to  tefine  an  ingot  of  silver  containing  less  than  one-tenth  of  gold, 
they  retain  for  themselves  a  two-thousandth  part  of  the  gold,  and  all  the  copper,  existing 
in  the  alloy ;  return  all  the  rest  of  the  gold,  with  the  whole  of  the  silver,  in  the  ingot ;  and 
give,  besides,  to  the  owners  a  premium  or  bonuB,  which  amounted  lately  to  }  of  a  franc 
on  the  kilogramme  of  metal.  Should  the  owner  desire  to  have  the  whole  of  the  gold  and 
silver  contained  in  his  ingot,  the  refiner  then  demands  from  him  2  francs  and  68  cen- 
times per  kilogramme,  retaining  the  copper  of  the  alloy.  As  to  silver  ingots  of  low 
standard,  the  perfection  of  the  refining  processes  is  such,  that  the  mere  copper  contained 
in  them  pays  all  the  costs ;  for  in  this  case,  the  refiner  restores  to  the  proprietor  of  the 
ingot  as  much  fine  silver  as  the  assay  indicated  to  exist  in  the  ingot,  contenting  himself 
with  the  copper  of  the  alloy.     See  infrd. 

The  chemical  works  of  M.  Poixat,  called  affinage  (Targentf  on  the  bank  of  the  canal 
de  r  Ourcq,  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  are  undoubtedly  the  most  spacious  and  best  arranged 
for  refining  the  precious  metals,  which  exist  in  the  world.  On  being  introduced  to  this 
gentleman,  by  my  friend  and  companion  M.  Clement- Desormes,  he  immediately  ex- 
pressed his  readiness  to  conduct  me  through  his  fabrique,  politely  alluding  to  the 
French  translation  of  my  Dictionary  of  Chemistry,  which  lay  upon  the  desk  of  his 
hureau.  The  principal  room  is  240  feet  long,  40  feet  wide*  and  about  30  feet  high.  A 
lofty  chimney  rises  up  through  the  middle  of  the  apartment,  and  another  at  each  of  its 
ends.  The  one  space,  120  feet  long,  to  the  right  of  the  central  chimney,  is  allotted  to 
the  processes  of  dissolving  the  silver,  and  parting  the  gold;  the  other,  to  the  left,  to  the 
evaporation  and  crystallization  of  the  sulphate  of  copper,  and  the  concentration  of  the 
recovered  sulphuric  acid. 

M.  Poizat  melts  his  great  masses  of  silver  in  pots  made  of  malleable  iron,  capable  of 
holding  several  cwts.  each ;  and  granulates  it  by  pouring  it  into  water  contained  in  large 
iron  pans,  llie  granulated  silver  is  dried  with  heat,  and  carried  into  a  well  lighted  office 
enclosed  by  glazed  casements,  to  be  weighed,  registered,  and  divided  into  determinate  por- 
tions. Cach  of  these  is  put  into  a  cast-iron  pot,  of  a  flattened  hemispherical  shape,  about 
2  feet  in  diameter,  covered  with  an  iron  lid,  made  in  halves,  and  hinged  together  in  the 
middle  line.  From  the  top  of  the  fixed  lid  a  bent  pipe  issues,  and  proceeds  downwards 
into  an  oblong  leaden  chest  sunk  beneath  the  floor.  Four  of  the  above  cast-iron  pots 
stand  in  a  line  across  the  room,  divided  into  two  ranges,  with  an  intervening  space  for 
passing  between  them.  The  bottoms  of  the  pots  are  directly  heated  by  the  flame,  one 
fire  serving  for  two  pots.  Two  parts  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  by  weight  are  poured 
upon  every  part  of  granulated  &ilver,  and  kept  gently  boiling  till  the  whole  silver  be 
converted  into  a  pasty  sulphate. 

From  the  underground  leaden  chests,  a  leaden  pipe,  4  inches  in  diameter,  rises  vertically, 
and  enters  the  side  of  a  leaden  chamber,  which  is  supported  upon  strong  cross-beams 
or  rafters,  a  little  way  beneath  the  roof  of  the  apartment.  This  chamber,  which  is  SO 
feet  long,  10  feet  wide,  and  6  feet  high,  is  intended  to  condense  the  sulphuric  acid 
vapours,  along  with  some  of  the  sulphurous  acid ;  that  of  the  latter  being  promoted  by  the 
admission  of  nitrous  gas  and  air,  which  convert  it  into  sulphuric  acid.  From  the  further 
end  of  this  chamber,  a  large  square  leaden  pipe  returns  with  a  slight  slope  towards  the 
middle  of  the  room,  and  terminates  at  the  right-hand  side  of  the  central  chimney,  in 
a  small  leaden  chest,  for  receiving  the  drops  of  acid  which  are  condensed  in  the  pipe. 
From  that  chest  a  pipe  issues,  to  discharge  into  the  high  central  chimney  the  incon- 
densable gases,  and  also  to  maintain  a  constant  draught  through  the  whole  series  of 
leaden  chambers  back  to  the  cast-iron  hemispherical  pots. 

Besides  the  above  cast-iron  pots,  destined  to  dissolve  only  the  coarse  cupreous  silver, 
containing  a  few  grains  of  gold  per  pound,  there  are,  in  the  centre  of  the  apartment,  at 
the  right-hand  side  of  the  chimney,  6  alembics  of  platinum,  in  which  the  rich  alloys  of 
gold  and  silver  are  treated  in  the  process  of  refining  gold. 

The  pasty  sulphate  of  silver  obtained  in  the  iron  pots,  is  transferred  by  cast-iron  ladles 
with  long  handles  into  large  leaden  cisterns,  adjoining  the  pots,  and  there  diluted  with 
a  little  water  to  the  density  of  36^  Baura£.  Into  thb  liquor,  steam  is  admitted  through 
a  series  of  upright  leaden  pipes  arranged  along  the  side  of  the  cistern,  which  speedily 
causes  ebullition,  end  dilutes  the  solution  e\entually  to  the  22d  degree  of  Baum^.  In 
this  state,  the  liquid  supersulphate  is  run  ofl  by  leaden  syphons  into  large  oblong  leaden 
cisterns,  rounded  at  the  bottom  ;  and  is  there  exposed  to  the  action  of  ribands  of  copper, 
like  thin  wood  shavings.     The  metallic  silver  precipitates  in  a  pasty  form  ;  and  the 
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gupei-naUnt  sulphate  of  copper  u  then  run  ofT  into  a  cutem,  upon  a  somevhat  lower 
level,  where  it  is  left  to  settle  and  become  clear. 

The  precipitate  of  silver,  called  by  the  English,  water>si]vcr,  and  by  the  French,  chavx 
d*argentf  is  drained,  then  strongly  squeexed  in  a  square  box  of  cast  iron,  by  the  action  of 
a  hydraulic  press ;  in  which  60  pounds  of  silver  are  operated  upon  at  once. 

The  silver  lumps  are  dried,  melted  in  black  lead  crucibles,  in  a  furnace  built  near  the 
silver  end  of  the  room,  where  the  superintendent  sits  in  hisdMredtt — a  closet  enclosed  by 
glazed  casements,  like  a  green-house.  The  whole  course  of  the  operations  is  so  planned, 
that  they  are  made  to  commence  near  the  centre  with  the  mixed  metals,  and  pro- 
gressively approach  towards  the  office  end  of  the  apartment  as  the  parting  processes 
advance.  Here  the  raw  material,  after  being  granulated  and  weighed,  was  given  out, 
and  here  the  pure  gold  and  silver  are  finally  eliminated  in  a  separate  state. 

In  the  other  half  of  the  hall,  the  solutions  of  sulphate  of  copper  are  evaporated 
in  large  shallow  leaden  pans,  placed  over  a  range  of  furnaces ;  from  which,  at  the  proper 
degree  of  concentration,  they  are  run  off  by  syphons  into  crystallizing  pans  of  the  same 
m^al.  From  the  mother- waters,  duly  evaporated,  a  second  crop  of  crystals  is  obtained ; 
and  also  a  third,  the  last  being  anhydrous,  from  the  great  affinity  for  water  possessed  by 
the  strong  sulphuric  acid  with  which  they  are  now  surrounded.  I1ie  acid  in  this  way 
parts  with  almost  the  whole  of  the  cupreous  oxide,  and  is  then  transferred  into  a  large 
alembic  of  platinum  (value  100(M.),  to  be  rendered  fit,  by  re-concentration,  fi>r  acting 
upon  fresh  portions  of  granulated  silver.  The  capital  of  that  alembic  is  connected 
with  a  leaden  worm,  which  traverses  an  oblong  vessel,  through  which  a  stream  of  cold 
water  flown 

The  crystallized  sulphate  of  copper  fetched,  some  years  ago»  30^  a  ton.  It  is  almost 
all  sold  to  the  grocers  in  the  towns  of  the  agricultural  districts  of  France.  In  the  above 
establishment  of  M.  Poizat,  silver  to  the  value  of  10,CXX)21  can  be  operated  upon  daily. 

There  is  a  steam  en^ne  of  6-horse  power  placed  in  a  small  glazed  chamber  at  one  side 
of  the  parting  hall,  which  serves  to  work  all  his  leaden  pumps  for  lifting  the  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  and  acidulous  solutions  of  copper  into  their  appropriate  cisterns  of  concen- 
tration, as  also  to  grind  his  old  crucibles,  and  drive  his  amalgamation  mill,  consisting  of 
a  pair  of  vertical  round-edged  wheels,  working  upon  one  shaft,  in  a  groove  formed  round  a 
central  hemisphere — of  cast  iron.  Alter  the  mercury  has  dissolved  out  of  the  ground 
crucibles  all  the  particles  of  silver  which  it  can  find,  the  residuary  earthy  matter  is  sold 
to  the  awe^wa»her9.  The  floor  of  the  hall  around  the  alembics,  pots,  and  cisterns,  is 
covered  with  an  iron  grating,  made  of  bars  having  one  of  their  angles  uppermost,  to  act 
as  scrapers  upon  the  shoes  of  the  operatives.  The  dust  coUecto  in  a  vacant  space  left 
beneath  the  grating,  whence  it  is  taken  to  the  amalgamation  mill.  The  processes  are 
so  well  arranged  and  conducted  by  M.  Poizat,  that  he  can  execute  as  much  business  in 
his  establishment  with  10  workmen  as  is  elsewhere  done  with  from  40  to  50 ;  and  with  less 
than  3  grains  of  gold,  in  one  Paris  pound  or  7561  grains  of  silver,  he  can  defiray  the 
whole  expenses  of  the  parting  or  refining. 

Since  26  parts  of  copper  afibrd  100  of  the  crystallized  sulphate,  the  tenth  of  copper 
present  in  the  dollars,  and  most  foreign  coins,  will  yield  nearly  four  times  its  weight  of 
blue  ritriol ;  a  subsidiary  product  of  considerable  value  to  the  refiner. 

The  works  of  M.  Poizat  are  so  judiciously  fitted  up  as  to  be  quite  salubrious,  and  have 
not  those  **  very  mischievous  effects  upon  the  trachea,**  which  Mr.  Matheson  states  as 
being  common  in  his  refinery  works  in  the  Royal  Mint.*  But,  in  &ct,  as  refining 
by  sulphuric  acid  is  always  a  nuisance  to  a  neighbourhood,  it  is  not  suffered  in  the 
Monnaie  RoyaU  of  Paris;  but  is  best  and  most  economically  performed  by  private 
enterprise  and  fair  competition,  which  was  impossible  in  Lonaon,  on  account  of  the 
anomalous  privilege,  worth  at  least  2000/.  a  year,  possessed  by  Mr.  Matheson,  who 
worked  most  extensively  for  private  profit  on  a  public  plant,  fitted  up  with  a  lofty 
chimney,  platinum  vessels  to  the  value  of  SOOOL,  and  other  apparatus,  at  the  cost  of 
the  government.  His  charge  to  the  crown  for  refining  gold  per  lb.  troy  is  6«.  Bd. ; 
that  of  the  refiners  in  London,  who  are  obliged  to  employ  the  more  expensive,  but  mure 
condensable,  nitric  acid,  is  only  4s,  This  abuse  is  now  reformed.  That  of  the  Parisian 
refiners  is  regulated  as  follows.     For  the  dealers  in  the  precious  metals:  — 

For  gold  bullion  conteining  silver,  and  more  than  -^  of  gold,  6fr.  l2o.  per  kilo- 
gramme, as  2  fr.  29  c.  per  lb.  troy. 

For  silver  bullion,  containing  fhmi  j^  to  ^j^  of  gold  (called  doris),  S  fr.  27  o.  per 
kilogramme,  »  i  fr.  22  c.  per  lb.  troy. 

For  the  Monnaie,  the  charges  are  — 

For  gold  refined  by  sulphuric  acid,  when  alloyed  with  copper  only,  from  •jjf^  to  ij^ 
5  fr.  per  kilogramme,  aa  1  fr.  86  c.  per  lb.  troy. 

For  gold  alloyed  with  copper  and  silver,  whatever  be  the  quantity  of  silver^  5  fr.  75  6 
per  kilogramme,  «  2  fr.  12  c.  per  lb.  troy. 

•  Report  of  Committee  of  House  of  Commons  on  the  Mint,  (n  1837,  p.  91. 
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There  are  about  ten  bullion  refiners  by  sulphuric  add  in  the  environs  of  Fans ; 
two  of  whom,  M.  Poizat  St.  Andr^  and  M.  Cbauvi^,  are  by  far  the  most  con- 
sideraUe ;  the  former  working  about  300  kilogrammes  (  «*  804  lbs.  troy)  daily,  and  the 
latter  about  two- thirds  of  that  quantity.  In  former  times,  when  competition  was  open 
in  London,  Messrs.  Browne  and  Brinde  were  wont  to  treat  6  cwts.  of  silver,  or  9  ewts. 
of  gold  alloy,  daUy,  for  several  months  in  succession. 

The  result  of  yWe  trade  in  refining  bullion  at  Paris  is,  that  the  silver  bars  imported 
into  London  firom  South  America,  &c.,  are  mostly  sent  off  to  Paris  to  be  stripped  of  the 
few  gnuns  of  gold  which  they  may  contain,  and  are  then  brought  back  to  be  sold  here. 
Three  grains  of  gold  in  one  Paris  lb.  of  silver,  pay  the  refiners  there  for  taking  them 
out.  What  a  disgrace  is  thus  brought  upon  our  manu&cturing  industry  and  skill,  by 
the  monopoly  charges  in  refining  and  assaying  granted  to  two  individuak  in  our  Royal  . 
Miot 

Mr.  Bingley's  charges  for  assaying  at  the  Royal  Mint  in  London,  are — 

For  an  assay  of  gold,  4«. ;  for  a  parting  assay  of  gold  and  silver,  6m,  ;  for  a  silver 
assay,  2f.  6d,  —  charges  whidi  absorb  the  profits  of  many  a  transaction. 

llie  charges  at  the  Royal  Mint  of  Paris,  for  assays  made  under  the  following  distin- 
guished chemical  MtoanU  —  Darcet,  DirecUws  Bryant,  Ver^ficaUmr/  Chevillot  and 
Pelouxet  j^sfayevrf ;  are  — 

For  an  assay  of  gold,  or  dori,  (a  parting  assay,)  3  fVancs. 

—  silver  —  —  0.  80  c  a  8<l.  English. 

M.  Gay  Lussao  is  the  assayer  of  the  Bureau  de  GarantU  at  the  Monnaie  Royale,  an 
oflice  which  corresponds  to  the  Goldsmiths'  Hall  at  London.  The  silver  assays  in  aU 
the  official  establishments  of  Europe,  except  the  two  in  London,  are  made  by  the  humid 
method,  and  are  free  firom  those  errors  and  blunders  which  daily  annoy  and  despoil  the 
British  bullion  merchant,  who  is  compeQed  by  the  Mint  and  Bank  of  England  to  buy 
and  sell  by  the  eupdtation  assay  of  Mr.  Bingley.     See  Assay  »  Silver. 

REFRIGERATION  OF  WORTS,  &c.  In  August,  1826,  Mr.  Tandall  obtained 
a  patent  for  an  apparatus  designed  for  cooling  worts  and  other  hot  fluids!,  without 
exposing  them  to  evaporation.  Utensils  employed  for  this  purpose,  are  generally  called 
refrigerators,  and  are  so  constructed,  that  a  quantity  of  cold  water  shall  be  brought  in 
contact  with  the  vessel  which  contains  the  heated  fluid.  But  in  every  construction  of 
refrigerator  heretofore  used,  the  quantity  of  cold  water  necessarily  employed  in  the 
operation,  greatly  exceeded  the  quantity  of  the  fluid  cooled,  which,  in  some  situations, 
where  water  cannot  be  readily  obtained,  was  a  serious  impediment  and  objection  to  the 
use  of  such  apparatus. 

The  inventor  has  contrived  a  mode  of  constructing  a  refrigerator,  so  that  any  quantity 
of  wort  or  other  hot  fluid  may  be  cooled  by  an  equal  quantity  of  cool  water ;  the 
process  being  performed  with  great  expedition,  simply  by  passing  the  two  fluids  through 
very  narrow  passages,  in  opposite  directions,  the  result  of  which  is,  that  the  cold  liquor 
imbibes  the  heat  from  the  wort,  or  other  fluid,  and  the  temperature  of  the  hot  fluid  is 
reduced  in  the  same  ratio. 

Fig;  1199, 1900, 1201.»  represent  different  forms  in  which  the  apparatus  is  proposed  to 
be  made,  llie  two  first  have  sigzag  passages ;  the  third,  channels  running  in  convolute 
curves.  These  channels  or  passages  are  of  very  small  capacity  in  thickness,  but  of 
great  length,  and  of  any  breadth  that  may  be  required,  accorduig  to  the  quantity  of 
fluid  intended  to  be  cooled  or  heated. 

Fig,  1802.  is  the  section  of  a  portion  of  the  apparatus  shown  at  fig;  1 199«  and  1200. 
upon  an  enlarged  scale ;  it  is  made  by  connecting  three  sheeto  of  copper  or  any  other 
thin  metallic  plates  together,  leaving  parallel  spaces  between  each  plate  for  the  passage 
of  the  fluids,  represented  by  the  black  lines. 

These  spaces  are  formed  by  occasionally  introducing  between  the  plates  thin  straps, 
ribs,  or  portions  of  metal,  by  which  means  very  thin  channels  are  produce^  and 
through  these  channels  the  fluids  are  untended  to  be  passed,  the  cold  liquor  running  in 
one  direction,  and  the  hot  in  the  reverse  direction. 

Supposing  that  the  passages  for  the  fluids  are  each  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  then 
the  endre  length  for  the  run  of  the  fluid  should  be  about  80  feet,  the  breadth  of  the 
apparatus  being  made  according  to  the  quantity  of  fluid  intended  to  be  passed  through 
it  in  a  given  time.  If  the  channels  are  made  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  then  their 
length  should  be  extended  to  160  feet;  and  any  other  dimensions  in  similar  propor- 
tions :  but  a  larger  channel  than  one  quarter  of  an  inch,  the  patentee  considers  would 
be  objectionable.  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed,  that  the  length  here  recommended,  is 
under  the  oonaderation,  that  the  fluids  are  driven  through  the  apparatus  by  some  degree 
of  hydrostatic  pressure  frxnn  a  head  in  the  delivery-vats  above ;  but  if  the  fluids  flow 
without  pressure*  then  the  lengths  of  the  passages  need  not  be  quite  so  great. 

In  the  apparatus  constructed  as  shown  in   perspective  at  fg,  1199.,  tand  further 
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by  the  section,  fig,  1202.,  cold  water  is  to  be  introduced  at  the  funnel  a, 

whence  it  passes  down  the  pipe  b,  and 
through  a  long  slit  or  opening  in  the  side 
of  the  pipe,  into  the  passage  c,  c  (see  fig> 
1202),  between  the  plates,  where  it  flows 
in  a  horizontal  direction  through  the 
channel  towards  the  discharge-pipe  d. 
When  such  a  quantity  of  cold  water  has 
passed  through  the  funnel  a,  as  shall  hare 
filled  the  channel  c,  c,  up  to  the  level  of 
the  top  of  the  apparatus,  the  cock  e  being 
shut,  then  the  hot  wort  or  liquor  intended 
to  be  cooled,  may  be  introduced  at  the 
funnel  f^  and  which,  descending  in  the 
pipe  y,  passes  in  a  similar  manner  to  the 
former,  through  a  long  slit  or  opening  in 
the  nde  of  the  pipe  ^,  into  the  extended 
passage  A,  A  (/y.  1 202 . ),  and  from  thence 
\  proceeds  horizontally  into  the  discharge- 
pipe  I. 

The  two  cocks  e  and  A,  being  now 
ppned,  the  wort  or  other  liquor  is  drawn  off,  or  otherwise  conducted  away  through  the 
cock  ik,  and  the  water  through  e.  If  the  apertures  of  the  two  cocks  e  and  A,  are  equal, 
and  the  channels  equal  also,  it  follows  that  the  same  quantity  of  wort,  &c,  will  flow 
through  the  channel  A,  A,  A,  in  a  given  time,  as  of  water  through  the  channel  c^cs 
and  by  the  hot  fluid  passing  through  the  apertures  in  contact  with  the  side  of  the 
channel  which  contains  the  cold  fluid,  the  heat  becomes  abstracted  from  the  former, 
and  communicated  to  the  latter;  and  as  the  hot  fluid  enters  the  apparatus  at  that 
part  which  is  in  immediate  contact  with  the  part  where  the  cooling  fluid  is  discharged, 
and  the  cold  fluid  enters  the  apparatus  at  that  part  where  the  wort  is  discharged,  the 
consequence  is,  that  the  wort  or  other  hot  liquor  becomes  cooled  down  towards  its 
exit-pipe  nearly  to  the  temperature  of  cold  water;  and  the  temperature  of  the  water,  at 
the  reverse  end  of  the  apparatus,  becomes  nused  nearly  to  that  of  the  boiling  wort. 

It  only  remains  to  observe,  that  by  partially  closing  either  of  the  exiucocks,  the 
quantity  of  heat  abstracted  from  one  fluid,  and  communicated  to  the  other,  may  be  regu« 
lated ;  for  instance,  if  the  cock  e  of  the  water-passage  be  partially  closed,  so  as  to 
diminish  the  quantity  of  cold  water  passed  through  the  apparatus,  the  wort  or  other  hot 
fluid  conducted  through  the  other  passages  will  be  discharged  at  a  higher  temperature, 
which  in  some  cases  will  be  desirable,  when  the  refrigerated  liquor  u  to  be  fermented. 
Fig*  1200.exhibiu  an  apparatus  precisely  similar  to  the  foregoing,  but  different  in  iu 
position;  for  instance,  the  zigzag  channels  are  made  in  obliquely  descending  planes. 

a  is  the  funnel  for  tlie  hot  liquor,  whence  it 
descends  through  the  pipe  d  into  the  channd 
c,  c  (see/^.1202.),  and  ultimately  is  discharged 
through  the  pipe  6,  at  the  cock  «.  The  cold 
water  being  introduced  into  the  funnel/  and 
passing  down  the  pipe  t,  enters  the  zigzag 
channel  A,  A,  and,  rising  through  the  apparatus, 
runs  off  by  the  pipe  ^,  and  is  discharged  at 
the  cock  below. 

The  passages  of  this  apparatus  for  beating 
and  cooling  fluids,  may  be  bent  into  various 
contorted  figures ;  one  form  found  particularly 
convenient  under  some  applications,  is  tliat 
represented  at  fig.  1201«,  which  is  contained 
in  a  cylindrical  case.  The  passages  here  run 
in  convolute  curves,  the  one  winding  in  a 
spiral  to  the  centre,  the  other  receding  from 
the  centre. 

The  wort  or  other  hot  liquor  intended  to 
be  cooled,  is  to  be  introduced  at  the  funnel  a, 
.  and  passing  down  the  pipe  6,  is  delivered  into 
the  open  passage  c,  which  winds  round  to  the 
i  central  chamber  <f,  and  is  thence  discharged 
through  the  pipe  e,  at  the  cock/  The  cold 
water  enters  the  apparatus  at  the  funnel  g% 
and  proceeding  down  the  pipe  A,  enters  the 
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•closed  channel  t,  and  after  traversing  round  through  the  apparatiUi  is  in  like  manner 
discharged  through  the  pipe  A,  at  the  cock  /.    Or  the  hot  liquor  may  be  passed  through 

the  closed  channel,  and  the  cold  through 
the  open  one ;  or  these  chambers  may  be 
both  of  them  open  at  top,  and  the  ap> 
paratus  covered  by  a  lid  when  at  work, 
the  principal  design  of  which  is  to  afford 
the  convenience  of  cleaning  them  more 
readily  than  could  be  done  if  they  were 
closed ;  or  they  may  be  both  closed. 

A  similar  ingenious  apparatus  for  cool- 
ing brewers'  worts,  or  wash  for  distillers, 
and  also  for  condensing  spirits  in  place 
of  the  ordinary  worm  tub,  is  called  by 
the  inventor,  Mr.  Wheeler,  an  Archl- 
medes  condenser,  or  refrigerator,  the 
peculiar  novelty  of  which  consists  in 
forming  the  chambers  for  the  passage  of 
the  fluids  in  spiral  channels,  winding 
round  a  central  tube,  through  which 
spiral  channels  the  hot  and  cold  fluids 
are  to  be  passed  in  opposite  directions. 
Fig,  1203.  represents  the  external  appearance  of  the  refrigerator,  enclosed  in  a  cylin- 
drical case  ;  Jig,  1204.,  the  same,  one-half  of  the  case  being  removed  to  show  the  form 

of  the  apparatus  within ;  and  fig,  1205.,  a 
\  g  section  ait  through  the  middle  of  the  appa- 
ratus perpendicularly,  for  the  purpose  of 
displaying  the  internal  figure  of  the  spiral 
channels. 

The  apparatus  is  proposed  to  be  made  of 
sheet  copper,  tinned  on  its  surfiuse,  and  is 
formed  by  cutting  circular  pieces  of  thin  cop- 
per, or  segments  of  circles,  and  connecting 
them  together  by  rivets,  solder,  or  by  any  other  convenient  means,  as  coppersmiths 
usually  do ;  these  circular  pieces  of  copper  being  united  to  one  another,  in  the  way  of 
-a  spiral  or  screw,  form  the  chambers  through  which  the  fluids  are  to  pass  within,  in  an 
ascending  or  descending  inclined  plane. 
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Infigt.  1204,  1205«,  a,  a,  is  the  central  tube  or  standard  (of  any  diameter  that  may 
be  found  convenient),  round  which  the  spiral  chambers  are  to  be  fbrmed ;  5,  5,  are  the 
aides  of  tlie  outer  case,  to  which  the  edges  of  the  spiral  fit  closely,  but  need  not  be 
attached ;  c,  c,  are  two  of  the  circular  plates  of  copper,  connected  together  by  rivets  at 
the  edges,  in  the  numner  shown,  or  by  any  other  suitable  means ;  d^  u  the  chamber, 
formed  by  the  two  sheets  of  copper,  and  which  i&  carried  round  horn  top  to  bottom  in  a 
spiral  or  circular  inclined  plane^by  a  succession  of  circular  plates  connected  toeaoh 
other. 


mouinea  luue  e,  ai  lop,  ana  is 
discharged  at  bottom  by  an 
aperture  and  cock  f.  The  cold 
water  which  is  to  be  employed 
as  the  cooling  material,  is  to  be 
introduced  through  the  pipe  g, 
in  the  centre,  from  whence,  dis- 
charging itself  by  a  hole  at  bot- 
tom, the  cold  water  occupies 
the  interior  of  the  cylindrical 
case  6,  and  rises  in  the  spiral 
passage  A,  between  the  coils  of 
;if  j"]!^  the  chamber,  until  it  ascends  to 
'^^  the  top  of  the  vessel,  and  then 
it  flows  away  by  a  spout  i,  seen 
in  Jiff,  120S. 

It  will  be  perceiTed  that  the 
hot  fluid  enters  the  apparatus 
at  top,  and  the  cold  fluid  at 
bottom,  passing  each  other,  by 
means  of  which  an  interchange 
of  temperature  takes  place 
through  the  plates  of  copper, 
the  cooling  fluid  passing  off  at 
top  in  a  heated  state,  by  means 
of  the  caloric  which  it  has  ab- 
stracted from  the  hot  fluid ;  and 
the  hot  fluid  passing  off  through 
the  pipe  and  cock  at  bottom,  in 
a  very  reduced  state  of  temper- 
ature, by  reason  of  the  caloric 
which  it  held  having  been  given 
out  to  the  cooling  fluid. 

Fifft  1206,  is  a  side  view  and 
Mction  of  Wagenmann*8  apparatus  for  cooling  worts;  Jiff.  1207., a  view  from  above. 
The  preceding  contrivances  seem  to  be  far  preferable. 

a,  a,  is  the  tub  for  receiving  the  apparatus,  whose  central  upright  shaft,  b,  rests  upon  a 
step  c,  in  the  bottom,  and  revolves  at  top  in  a  bush  at  d^  made  fast  to  a  bar  e,  fixed  flat 
across  the  mouth  of  the  tub.  Hie  shaft  may  be  driven  by  the  two  bevel  wheels /,y^  at 
right  angles  to  each  other,  and  the  horizontal  rod  turned  by  hand  ;  or  the  whole  may 
be  impelled  by  any  power,  p,  is  an  iron  basin  for  receiving  the  cold  water  from  the 
spout  A,  supplied  by  a  well ;  it  flows  out  of  the  basin  through  two  tubes,  a  t,  down  into 
the  lower  part  of  ^e  cooler  k  k.  The  cooler  consisto  of  two  flat  vessels,  both  of  which 
are  formed  of  a  flat  interior  plate,  and  an  arched  exterior  one,  so  that  their  transverse 
section  is  plano-convex.  The  water  which  flows  along  the  tubes  1 1,  spreads  itself  upon 
the  bottom  of  the  cooler,  and  then  rises  through  the  scabbard-shaped  tubes  1 4  ^c.,  into 
the  upper  annular  vessel  m  m ;  whence  it  is  urged  by  hydrostatic  pressure,  in  a  now 
heated  state,  through  the  slanting  tubes  n  n,  which  terminate  in  the  common  pipe  o,  of 
the  annular  basin  p  p,  and  is  thence  discharged  by  the  pipe  q.  The  basin  />  p,  is 
supported  by  the  two  bearers  r,  made  fast  to  the  cross-beam  e.  There  is  in  the  lowest 
part  of  the  hollow  ring  at  bottom,  a  screw  plug,  which  may  be  opened  when  it  is  desired 
to  discharge  the  whole  contents,  and  to  wash  it  with  a  stream  of  water. 

REGULUS,  is  a  term  introduced  by  the  alchemists,  now  nearly  obsolete.  It  means 
literally  a  little  king,  and  refers  to  the  metallic  state  as  one  of  royalty,  compared 
with  the  native  earthy  condition.  Antimony  is  the  only  metal  now  known  by  the 
name  of  regulus. 

RENNET.  The  gastric  juice  of  the  stomach  of  the  sucking  calf,  which,  being 
extracted  by  infusion  immediately  after  the  death  of  the  animal,  serves  to  curdle  milk. 
As  the  Juice  passes  rapidly  into  putrefaction,  the  stomach  must  be  salted  after  the  outer 
skin  has  been  scraped  off,  and  all  the  flit  and  useless  membranes  carefully  removed.  It 
Is  only  the  inner  coat  which  is  to  be  preserved  after  it  is  freed  from  any  curd  or  other 
extraneous  naatter  in  the  stomach.  The  serum  left  in  it  should  be  pressed  out  with  a 
cloth,  and  u  then  to  be  replaced  in  the  stomach  with  a  Urge  quantity  of  the  best  salt. 
The  skins,  or  veils  as  they  are  called,  are  next  put  into  a  pan  and  covered  with  a  saturated 
solution  of  salt  and  soaked  for  some  hours ;  but  there  should  be  no  more  brine  than  covers 
the  veils.     They  are  afterwards  hung  up  to  dry,  a  piece  of  wood  being  put  crosswise  into 
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each  to  stretch  them  out.  They  should  be  perfectly  dried  and  look  like  parchment.  In 
this  state  they  may  be  kept  in  a  dry  place  for  any  length  of  time,  and  are  always  ready 
for  use. 

Pieces  of  veil  are  cut  off  and  soaked  for  some  hours  in  wey  or  water,  and  the  whole  is 
added  to  the  warm  milk  for  curdling  it,  its  strength  having  been  first  tested  on  a  small 
quantity.  By  the  rapidity  with  which  it  curdles  and  the  form  of  the  flakes,  a  Judgment 
is  formed  of  its  strength  and  the  quantity  required  for  the  whole  milk. 

RESINS  (i2eniie«,  Fr.  ;  Harze,  Germ.);  are  proximate  principles  found  in  most 
vegetables,  and  in  almost  every  part  of  them ;  but  the  only  resins  which  merit  a  parti- 
cular description,  are  those  which  occur  naturally  in  such  quantities  as  to  be  easily 
collected  or  extracted.  They  are  obtained  chiefly  in  two  ways,  either  by  spontaneous 
exudation  from  the  plants,  or  by  extraction  by  heat  and  alcohoL  In  the  first  case,  the 
discharge  of  resin  in  the  liquid  state  is  sometimes  promoted  by  artificial  incisions  made 
in  summer  through  the  bark  into  the  wood  of  the  tree. 

Resins  possess  the  following  general  properties :  —  They  are  soluble  in  alcohol,  inso- 
luble in  water,  and  melt  by  the  application  of  heat,  but  do  not  volatilize  without 
partial  decomposition.  They  have  rarely  a  crystalline  structure^  but,  like  gums,  they 
seldom  affect  any  peculiar  form.  They  are  almost  all  translucid,  not  often  colourless, 
but  generally  brown,  occasionally  red  ot  green.  Any  remarkable  taste  or  smell,  which 
they  sometimes  possess,  may  be  ascribed  to  some  foreign  matter,  commonly  an  essential 
oil.  Their  specific  gravity  varies  from  0*99  to  1-S.  Their  consistence  is  also  very 
variable  The  greater  part  are  hard,  with  a  vitreous  fracture,  and  so  brittle  as  to  be 
readily  pulverised  in  the  cold.  Some  of  them  an  soft,  a  circumstance  probably  de- 
pendent upon  the  presence  of  a  heterogeneous  substance.  The  hard  resins  do  not 
conduct  electricity,  and  they  become  negatively  electrical  by  fViction.  When  heated 
they  melt  more  or  less  easily  into  a  thick  viscid  liquid,  and  concrete,  on  cooling,  into  a 
smooth  shining  mass,  of  a  vitreous  fracture,  which  occasionally  flies  off*  into  pieces,  like 
Prince  Rupert's  drops;  especially  after  being  quickly  cooled,  and  scratched  with  a 
sharp  point.  Tbey  take  fire  by  contact  of  an  ignited  body,  and  bum  with  a  bright 
flame,  and  the  diffusion  of  much  sooty  smoke.  When  distilled  by  themselves  in  close 
vessels,  they  afford  carbonic  acid  and  carburetted  gases,  eropyreumatic  oil  of  a  less 
disagreeable  smell  than  that  emitted  by  other  such  oils*  a  little  acidulous  water,  and  a 
very  little  shining  charcoal.     See  Rosin  Gas. 

Resins  are  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolve  in  considerable  quantities  in  alcohol,  both 
hot  and  cold.  This  solution  reddens  tincture  of  litmus,  but  not  syrup  of  violets ;  it  is 
decomposed  by  water,  and  a  milkiness  ensues,  out  of  which  the  particles  of  the  resin 
gradually  agglomerate.  In  this  state  it  contains  water,  so  as  to  be  soft,  and  easily 
kneaded  between  the  fingers;  but  it  becomes  hard  and  brittle  again  when  freed  by 
fusion  from  the  water.  The  resins  dissolve  in  ether  and  the  volatile  oils,  and,  with  the 
aid  of  heat,  combine  with  the  unctuous  oils.  They  may  be  combined  by  fusion  with  - 
sulphur,  and  with  a  little  phosphorus.  Chlorine  water  bleaches  several  coloured 
resins,  if  they  be  diffused  in  a  milky  state  through  water.  The  carburet  of  sulphur 
dissolves  them. 

Resins  arc  little  acted  upon  by  acids,  except  by  the  nitric,  which  converts  them  into 
artificial  tan.  Tbey  combine  readily  with  the  alkalis  and  alkaline  earths,  and  form 
what  were  formerly  reckoned  soaps ;  but  the  resins  are  not  truly  saponified  ;  they  rather 
represent  the  acid  constitution  themselves,  and,  as  such,  saturate  the  salifiable  bases. 

£very  resin  u  a  natural  mixture  of  several  other  resins,  as  is  the  case  also  with  oils ; 
one  principle  being  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  another  in  hot,  a  third  in  ether,  a  fourth 
in  oil  of  turpentine,  a  fifth  in  naphtha,  &c.  The  soft  resins,  which  retain  a  certain 
portion  of  volatile  oil,  constitute  what  are  called  balsams.  Certain  other  balsams  contain 
benzoic  acid.  The  solid  resins  are,  ambers  anime^  benzoin,  colophony  (common  rosin), 
ropo/,  dammara,  dragon*$  blood,  demi,  ffuaiae,  lac,  resin  ofjahp,  /adaawn,  moBtie,  tandaraeh, 
4torax,  takamahae* 

An  ingenious  memoir  upon  the  resins  of  dammar,  copal,  and  anim^,  has  lately 
been  published  by  M.  Guibourt,  an  eminent  French  pharmaden,  from  which  the  follow- 
ing extracts  may  be  found  interesting. 

The  hard  copal  of  India  and  Africa,  especially  Madagascar,  is  the  product  of  the 
Hymenaa  verrueota  ;  it  is  transparent  and  vitreous  within,  whatever  may  be  its  appear- 
ance outside  ;  nearly  colourless,  or  of  a  tawny  yellow ;  without  taste  or  smell  in  the 
cold,  and  almost  as  hard  as  amber,  which  it  much  resembles,  but  from  which  it  may  bo 
distinguished,  1st,  by  its  melting  and  kindling  at  a  candle-flame,  and  running  down  in 
drops,  while  amber  bums  and  swells  up  without  flowing;  2dly,  this  hard  copal  or 
animc  when  blown  out  and  still  hot,  exhales  a  smell  like  balsam  copaiva  or  capivi ;  while 
aml)er  exhales  an  unpleasant  bituminous  odour ;  Sdly,  when  moistened  by  alcohol  of 
85  per  cent.,  copal  becomes  sticky,  and  shows  after  drving  a  glazed  opaque  surface, 
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while  amber  is  not  affected  by  alcohol ;  4thly,  the  oopal  affords  no  saecinic  acid,  ss 
amber  does,  on  distillation. 

When  the  pulrerised  copal  is  digested  in  cold  alcohol  of  0*830,  it  leaves  a  consider- 
able residuum,  at  first  pulrerulent,  but  which  swells  afterwards,  and  forms  a  slightly 
coherent  mass.  When  this  powder  is  treated  with  boiling  alcohol  it  assumes  the  con- 
sistence of  a  thick  gluten,  like  crumbs  of  breads  but  which  does  not  stick  to  the  fingers. 
Thus  treated,  it  affords. 

Resin  soluble  in  cold  alcohol  -  -  -         SI  *42 

Resin  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol       ...  4*00 

Resin  insoluble  in  both  -  -  -  -        65*71 


100-83 


The  small  excess  is  due  to  the  adhesion  of  some  of  the  menstruum  to  the  resins. 

Ether,  boiling  hot,  dissolves  39*1 7  per  cent  of  copal. 

Essence  (spirits)  of  turpentine  does  not  dissolve  any  of  the  copal,  but  it  penetrates 
and  combines  with  it  at  a  heat  of  21 2°  Fahr. 

The  property  of  swelling,  becoming  Tiscid  and  elastic,  which  Berzelius  assigns  to 
copal,  belongs  not  to  it,  but  to  the  American  resin  of  courbaril,  or  the  occidental 
anim^ ;  and  the  property  of  dissolving  entirely  in  ether  belongs  to  the  aromatic  dam- 
nutr,  a  friable  and  tender  resin. 

2.  Resin  of  courbaril  of  Rio  Janeiro,  the  English  gum-anim^  and  the  semi-hard 
copal  of  the  French.  It  is  characterised  by  forming,  in  alcohol,  a  bulky,  tenacious, 
elastic  mass.  It  occurs  in  rounded  tears,  has  a  very  pale  glassy  aspect,  transparent 
within,  covered  with  a  thin  white  powder,  which  becomes  glutinous  with  alcohol. 
Another  variety  is  soft,  and  dissolves,  for  the  most  part,  in  alcohol ;  and  a  third  re- 
sembles the  oriental  copal  so  much  as  to  indicate  that  they  may  both  be  produced  from 
the  same  tree.  100  parts  of  the  oriental  and  the  occidental  animS  yield  respectively 
the  following  residua  t — 

With  alcohol.  With  ether.  With  essence. 

Oriental        -  -     65*71  60-83  111 

Occidental    -  -    43*53  27*50  75*76 

The  hard  and  soft  copsls  possess  the  remarkable  property  in  common  of  becoming 
soluble  in  alcohol,  after  being  oxygenated  in  the  air. 

3.  Dammar  putit  or  dammar  batu,  —  This  resin,  soft  at  first,  becomes  eventually 
like  amber,  and  as  hard.  It  is  little  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  more  so  in  essence 
of  turpentine. 

.  4.  AromaHo  ^fommar. -^  This  resin  occurs  in  large  orbicular  masses.  It  is  pretty 
soluble  in  alcohol  Only  small  samples  have  hitherto  been  obtained.  Of  100  parts,  3 
are  insoluble  in  alcohol,  none  in  ether,  and  93  in  essence  of  turpentine.  M.  Guibourt 
thinks  that  this  resin  comes  from  the  Molucca  isles.  Its  ready  solubility  in  alcohol, 
and  great  hardness,  render  it  valuable  for  varnish-makmg. 

5.  Slightly  aromatic  dammar  leaves,  after  alcohol,  37  per  cent. ;  and  after  ether,  1 7  per 
cent. ;  and  after  essence,  87  per  cent. 

6.  Tender  and  friable  dammar  Ulan,  —  This  resin  occurs  in  considerable  quantity  in 
commerce  (at  Paris).  It  is  in  round  or  oblong  tears,  vitreous,  nearly  colourless  and 
transparent  within,  dull  whitish  ou  the  surfistces.  It  exhales  an  agreeable  odour  of 
olibanum,  or  mastic,  when  it  is  heated.  It  crackles  with  the  heat  of  the  hand,  like 
roll-sulphur.  It  becomes  fluid  in  boiling  water,  but  brittle  when  cooled  again.  It 
sparkles  and  burns  at  the  flame  of  a  candle ;  but  this  being  the  effect  of  a  volatile  oil 
the  combustion  soon  ceases. 

Resin  soluble  in  cold  alcohol  -  -  -     75  -28 

Resin  insoluble  in  boiling  alcohol         ...    20-86 

It  dissolves  readily  and  completely  in  cold  essence  of  turpentine,  and  forms  a  good 
varnish.  M.  Guibourt  refers  the  origin  of  this  resin  to  the  Dammara  adaniea  of 
Rumphius.     Of  the  preceding  resins,  100  parts  have  left  respectively 
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HESIN  KAURI  or  COWDEE,  is  a  new  and  tery  peculiar  substance,  recently  im- 
ported  in  considerable  quantities  from  }Tew  Zealand,  which  promises  to  be  useful  in  the 
arts.  It  ooses  from  the  trunk  of  a  noble  tree  called  Dammara  australU,  or  Pintu  kaurip 
which  rises  sometimes  to  the  height  of  90  feet  without  a  branch,  with  a  diameter  of  12  feet, 
and  furnishes  a  log  of  heart  timber  of  1 1  feet  The  resin,  which  is  called  Cowdee  gum 
by  the  importers,  la  brought  to  us  in  pieces  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  nutmeg  to  a 
block  of  2  or  S  cwts.  The  colour  varies  from  milk-white  to  amoet,  or  even  deep  brown  ; 
some  pieces  are  transparent  and  colourless.  In  hardness  it  is  intermediate  between  copal 
and  resin.  The  white  milky  pieces  are  somewhat  fragrant,  like  elemi.  Specific  gravity^ 
1  *04  to  1  *06.  It  is  very  inflammable,  bums  all  away  with  a  clear  bright  flame,  but  does 
not  drop.  When  cautiously  ftised,  it  concretes  into  a  transparent  hard  tough  mass,  like 
shellac.  It  affords  a  fine  varnish  with  alcohol,  being  harder  and  less  coloured  than  mastic^ 
while  it  is  ss  soluble,  and  may  be  had  probably  at  one-tenth  of  the  price.  A  solution  in 
alcohol,  mixed  with  one-fourth  of  its  bulk  of  a  solution  in  oil  of  turpentine,  forms  an 
excellent  varnish,  which  dries  quickly,  is  quite  colourless,  clear,  and  hard.  It  is  insoluble 
in  pyro-acetic  (pyroxilic  ?)  spirit.  Combined  with  shellac  and  turpentine^  it  forms  a  good 
sealing-wax. 

REVERBERATORT  FURNACE ;  see  Copper,  Iron,  and  Soda. 

RETORT.  For  producing  coal  gas,  there  are  many  modifications,  varying  in 
dimension  and  shape  with  the  caprice  of  the  constructor,  and,  in  many  cases,  without 
any  definite  idea  of  the  principle  to  be  aimed  at 

They  may  be  divided  into  three  general  classes : 

1st.  The  circular  retort,  from  12  to  20  inches  in  diameter,  and  from  6  to  9  feet  in 
length.  This  retort  is  used  in  Manchester  and  some  other  places,  in  general  for  the  dis- 
tillation of  cannel,  or  Scotch  parrot  coaL  It  answers  for  the  distillation  of  a  coal  which 
retains  its  form  in  lumps,  and  is  advantageous  only  from  the  fiicility  with  which  its 
position  is  changed,  when  partially  destroyed  by  the  action  of  fire  on  the  under  side. 

2nd.  The  small  or  London  D  retort  so  call^  in  consequence  of  its  having  first  been 
used  by  the  Chartered  Company  in  London,  being  still  in  use  at  their  works,  and  re- 
commended by  their  engineer.  This  retort  is  1 2  inches  broad  on  the  base,  1 1  inches 
high,  and  7  feet  long,  carbonizing  one  and  a  half  to  two  bushels  at  a  charge. 

3id.  The  York  D  retort,  (so  called  in  consequence  of  its  having  been  introduced  by 
Mr.  Outbit,  of  York,)  and  the  modifications  of  it  among  which  I  should  include  the 
elliptic  retort  as  having  the  same  general  purpose  in  view.  *  The  difference  between 
the  London  and  York  D  retorts,  consists  only  in  an  extension  of  surfiice  upon  which 
the  coal  is  spread.     See  Gas-light. 

Clay  retortM  for  ga»  works,  Mr.  Joseph  Cowan,  of  Newcastle,  has  much  im- 
proved the  quality  of  clay  retorts,  by  mixing  in  their  composition  with  Newcastle 
fire  clay,  or  any  other  good  fire  clay  of  the  coal  measures,  sawdust  pulverized  coke,  or 
carbon  obtained  from  the  inside  of  gas  iron  retorts,  &c,  in  such  proportion  as  the 
nature  of  the  clay  may  require.  The  more  aluminous  the  day,  the  more  carbonaceous 
matter  is  needed,  to  take  away  their  tendency  to  crack  by  great  or  unequal  shrinkage. 
He  uses  a  wooden  cylindrical  box  or  chamber  as  a  mould,  into  which  the  plastic  clay 
mixture  is  to  he  introduced  through  a  man  hole  at  the  top.  There  is  a  core  made 
towards  one  end,  to  the  figure  of  the  required  internal  form  of  the  retort  the  other 
part  of  the  core  being  cylindrical  and  hollow,  for  the  sake  of  lightness  in  the 
pattern.  This  core  is  placed  concentrically  within  the  cylindrical  box  or  chamber,  and 
is  made  fast  thereon  by  a  stud  and  key  to  the  end  plate  of  the  cylinder.  A  circular  plate 
acts  as  a  piston  within  the  cylinder,  sliding  over  the  core  for  the  purpose  of  compressing 
the  clay  compost ;  which  piston  has  several  rods  afiSxed  to  it  whereby  mechanical  force 
may  be  applied  to  drive  the  pistons  forwards,  in  order  to  condense  the  clay  into  every  part 
of  the  mould,  which  is  shown  by  small  portions  of  the  clay  oozing  out  of  what  he  calls 
the  nose  piece  of  the  mould,  or  end  of  the  intended  retort  which  has  for  its  transverse 
sectional  figure  that  of  tlie  letter  D }  but  to  this  form  the  patentee  does  not  confine  him- 
self. Figures  illustrative  of  the  mould  are  given  in  NtvUnCt  Journal^  xxvi.  Plate  11, 
Jig,\. 

RHINE  WINES.     See  Winx. 

RHODIUM,  is  a  metal  discovered  by  Dr.  Wollaston  in  1803,  in  the  ore  of  platinum* 
It  is  contained  to  the  amount  of  three  per  cent,  in  the  platinum  ore  of  Antioquia  in 
Colombia,  near  Barbacoas ;  it  occurs  in  the  Ural  ore,  and  alloyed  with  gold  in  Mexicow 
The  palladium  having  been  precipitated  from  the  muriatic  solution  of  the  platinum  qib 
previously  saturated  with  soda  by  the  cyanide  of  mercury,  muriatic  scid  is  to  be  poured 
into  the  residuary  liquid,  and  the  mixture  is  to  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  to  expel  the 
hydrocyanic  acid,  and  convert  the  metallic  salts  into  chlorides.  Tlie  dry  mass  is  to  be 
reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder,  and  washed  with  alcohol  of  specific  gravity  0'837.  This 
solvent  takes  possession  of  the  double  chlorides  which  the  sodium  forms  with  the  plati-. 
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num,  iridium,  copper,  and  mercury,  and  does  not  disM>We  the  dooble  chloride  of  rhodkm 
and  sodium,  but  leaves  it  in  the  form  of  a  povder  of  a  fine  dark-red  colour.  This  salt 
being  washed  with  alcohol,  and  then  exposed  to  a  very  strong  heat,  affords  the  rhodium. 
But  a  better  mode  of  reducing  the  metal  upon  tlie  small  scale  consists  in  heating  the 
double  chloride  gently  in  a  glass  tube,  while  a  stream  of  hydrogen  passes  over  it,  and 
then  to  wash  away  the  chloride  of  sodium  with  water. 

Rhodium  resembles  platinum  in  appearance.  Any  heat  which  can  be  produced  in  a 
chemical  furnace  ia  incapable  of  fusing  it ;  and  the  only  way  of  giving  it  cohesive  solid- 
ity, is  to  calcine  the  sulphuret  or  arseniuret  of  rhodium  in  an  open  vessel  at  a  white 
heat,  till  all  the  sulphur  or  arsenic  be  expelled.  A  button  may  thus  be  obtMned,  some- 
what spongy,  having  the  colour  and  lustre  of  silver.  According  to  Wollaston,  the 
specific  gravity  of  rhodium  is  11.  It  is  insoluble  by  itself  in  any  acid ;  but  when  an 
alloy  of  it  with  certain  metals,  as  platinum,  copper,  bismuth,  or  lead,  is  treated  with 
aqua  regia,  the  rhodium  dissolves  along  with  the  oth^r  metals ;  but  when  alloyed  with 
gold  or  silver,  it  will  not  dissolve  along  with  them.  It  may,  however,  be  rendered  very 
soluble  by  mixing  it  in  the  state  of  a  fine  powder  with  chloride  of  potassium  or  sodium, 
and  heating  the  mixture  to  a  dull-red  heat,  in  a  stream  of  chlorine  gas.  It  thus  forms  a 
triple  salt,  very  soluble  in  water.  The  solutions  of  rhodium  are  of  a  beautiful  rose  colour, 
whence  its  naihe.  In  the  dry  way,  it  dissolves  by  heat  in  bisulphate  of  potassa ;  and 
.disengages  sulphurous  acid  gas  in  the  act  of  solution.  There  are  two  oxides  of  rhodium. 
Hhodium  combines  with  almost  all  the  metals ;  and,  in  small  quantity,  melted  with  steel, 
it  has  been  supposed  to  improve  the  hardness,  closeness,  and  toughness  of  this  metaL 
Its  chief  use  at  present  is  for  making  the  inalterable  nibs  of  the  so-named  rhodium  pens. 

RIBBON  MANUFACTURE,  is  a  modification  of  Weavino,  which  see. 

RICE,  of  Carolina,  analyzed  by  Braconnot,  was  found  to  be  composed  of  staxx;h 
8507,  of  gluten  3*60,  of  gum  0*71,  of  uncrystallizable  sugar  0'29,  of  a  colourless  rancid 
fat  like  suet  0-13,  of  vegetable  fibre  4*8,  of  salts  with  potash  and  lime  bases  0*4,  and 
5*0  of  water. 


Year. 

Imported. 

Entered  for  Homo 
Cnnsumption. 

Duty  received. 

1850 
1851 

1850 
1851 

cwtf. 
785,451 
745,736 

qri. 
87,150 
31,481 

Bice. 

cwu. 
435,961 
399,170 

Rice  m  the  huiA. 

qr«. 

36.430 

28,291 

12,789 
11,013 

€ 

1821 
H14 

Rice  Paper,  as  it  is  called,  on  which  the  Chinese  and  Hindoos  paint  fiowers  so 
prettily,  is  a  membrane  of  the  bread-fruit  tree,  the  Artocarptu  inciiifoUa  of  naturalists. 

RICE  CLEANING.  Various  machines  have  been  contrived  for  effecting  this 
purpose,  of  which  the  following,  secured  by  patent  to  Mr.  Melvil  Wilson,  in  1826,  may 
be  regarded  as  a  good  specimen.  It  consists  of  an  oblong  hollow  cylinder,  laid  in  an 
inclined  position,  having  a  great  many  teeth  stuck  in  its  internal  surface,  and  a  central 
shaft  also  furnished  with  teeth.  By  the  rapid  revolution  of  the  shaft,  its  teeth  are 
carried  across  the  intervals  of  those  of  the  cylinder  with  the  effect  of  parting  the  grains 
of  rice,  and  detaching  whatever  husks  or  impurities  may  adhere  to  them.  A  hopper  is 
set  above  to  receive  the  rice,  and  conduct  it  down  into  the  cleansing  cylinder. 

About  80  teeth  are  supposed  to  be  set  in  the  cylinder,  projecting  so  as  to  reach 
very  nearly  the  central  shaft ;  in  which  there  is  a  corresponding  number  of  teeth,  that 
pass  freely  between  the  former. 

The  cylinder  is  shown  inclined  in  the  figure  which  accompanies  the  specification ; 
but  it  may  be  placed  also  upright  or  horizontal,  and  may  be  mounted  in  any  conve- 
nient frame- work.  The  central  shaft  should  be  put  in  rapid  rotation,  while  the  cylinder 
receives  a  slow  motion  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  rice,  as  cleaned  by  that  action, 
is  discharged  at  the  lower  end  of  the  cylinder,  where  it  falls  into  a  shute  (shoot),  and 
is  conducted  to  the  ground.  The  machine  may  be  driven  by  hand,  or  by  any  other  con- 
venient power. 

Rice  consists  chiefly  of  starch,  and  therefore  cannot  by  itself  make  a  pn^er  bread.  It 
is  used  in  the  cotton  fiictories  to  form  weavers'  dressings  for  warps.  The  Chinese 
reduce  its  flower  into  a  pulp  with  hot  water,  and  mould  it  into  figures  and  plates, 
which  they  afterwards  harden,  and  ornament  with  engravings,  resembling  those  of 
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motfaer-of-pearl.     When  a  decoction  of  rice  is  fermented  and  distilled.  It  affords  the 
tort  of  ardent  spirit  called  arrack  in  the  East  Indies. 
RIFLE.   See  Fiaa  AaMs. 

RINSING  MACHINE,  is  one  of  those  ingenious  automatici  contrivances  for 
economizing  labour,  and  securing  uniibrmity  of  action,  now  so  common  in  the  factories 
of  Lancashire.  Fiff.  1208.  ba  longitudini^  middle  section  of  an  approved  mechanism  for 
rinsing  pieces  of  calico  dyed  tvitb  spirit  or  £incy  colours,  and  which  require  more  delicate 
treatment  than  is  compatible  with  hand-washing.  ▲  x  f  B  is  a  wooden  cistern,  about 
21  feet  long,  4  feet  high  at  one  end,  2  feet  at  the  other,  and  of  the  ordinary  width  of 

calico  cloth.  It  is  divided  transversely  into  a 
scries  of  equal  compartments  by  partitions,  de. 
creasing  in  height  from  the  upper  to  the  lower 
end,  the  top  of  each  of  them,  however,  being  an 
inch  at  least  under  the  top  of  the  enclosing  side 
at  its  line  of  junction.  Above  the  highest  end 
of  the  trough,  a  pair  of  squeezing  rollers  is 
mounted  at  b  ;  the  lower  one  having  a  pulley 
upon  the  end  of  its  shaft,  for  turning  it,  by 
means  of  a  band  from  one  of  the  driving-shafts 
of  the  factory ;  and  the  upper  one  is  pressed 
down  upon  it  by  weighted  levers  acting  on  the 
ends  of  its  axis.  The  roller  above  the  second 
highest  partition  has  also  a  pair  of  squeezing 
rollers,  with  a  weighted  lever  d.  The  pieces  of 
cloth,  stitched  endwise,  being  laid  upon  a  plat- 
form to  the  right  hand  of  the  cistern,,  are  intro- 
duced over  the  roller  a,  passed  down  under  the 
roller  beneath  it,  and  so  up  and  down  in  a  ser- 
pent-like path,  from  the  lowest  compartment  of 
the  cistern  to  the  uppermost,  being  drawn 
through  the  series  by  the  traction  of  the  rotatory 
roller  at  b.  While  the  long  web  is  thus  pro- 
ceeding upwards  frt}m  a  to  b,  a  stream  of  pure 
water  is  made  to  flow  along  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection from  B  to  A,  running  over  the  top  of  each 
partition  in  a  thin  sheet  By  this  contrivance, 
the  goods  which  enter  at  a,  having  much  loose 
colour  upon  their  surface,  impregnate  the  water 
strongly,  but  as  they  advance  they  continually 
get  cleaner  by  the  immersion  and  pressure  of  the 
successive  rollers,  being  exposed  to  purer  water, 
till  at  last  they  reach  the  limpid  btream,  and  are 
discharged  at  B,  perfectly  bright  The  rinsing 
operation  may  be  modifled  by  varying  the  quan- 
tity of  water  admitted,  the  speed  with  which  the 
pieces  are  drawn  through  the  cells,  or  tlie  pres- 
sure upon  the  series  of  top  rollers. 
RIVETING  MACHINE  of  Fairbaim,  Tlie  invention  of  the  riveting  machine 
originated  in  a  turn-out  of  the  boiler-makers  in  the  employ  of  that  great  engineer  about 
fifteen  years  ago.  On  that  occasion,  the  attempt  was  made  to  rivet  two  plates  together 
by  compressing  the  red-hot  rivet  in  the  ordinary  punching-press.  The  success  of  this 
experiment  immediately  led  to  the  construction  of  the  original  machine,  in  which  the 
moveable'  die  was  forced  upon  the  rivet  by  a  powerful  lever  acted  upon  by  a  cam. 
A  short  experience  proved  the  original  machine  inadequate  to  the  numerous  require- 
ments of  the  boiler- maker*s  trade,  and  the  present  form  was  therefore  adopted  about 
twelve  years  since. 

Tlie  large  stem  a,  is  made  of  malleable  iron,  and,  having  an  iron  strap  b  b,  screwed 
round  the  base,  it  renders  the  whole  perfectly  safe  in  case  of  tlie  dies  eoming  in  contact 
with  a  cold  rivet,  or  any  other  hard  substance  during  the  process.  Its  construction  alsoc 
allows  the  workman  to  rivet  angle  iron  along  the  edges,  and  to  finish  the  corners  of 
boilers,  tanks,  and  cisterns ;  and  the  stem  being  now  made  4  feet  6  inches  high,  it> 
renders  the  machine  more  extensive  in  its  application,  and  allows  of  its  riveting  the  fire-, 
box  of  a  locomotive  boiler  or  any  other  work  within  the  given  depth. 

In  addition  to  these  parts,  it  has  a  broad  moving  slide,  c,  in  which  are  three  dies  eorre^ 
sponding  with  others  in  the  wrought  iron  stem.  By  using  the  centre  die,  every  descrip- 
tion of  flat  and  circular  work  can  be  riveted,  and  by  selecting  those  on  the  sides,  it  will 
rivet  the  oorners,  and  thus  complete  vessels  of  almost  every  shape.     This  machine  is  ia 
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a  portable  form,  and  can  be  moved  off  rails  with  care  to  suit  the  article  suspended  firoia 
the  shears. 

The  introduction  of  the  knee-joint  gires  to  the  dies  a  variable  motion  and  causes  the 
matest  force  to  be  exerted  at  a  proper  time,  vis.  at  the  closing  of  the  joint  and 
finishing  of  the  head  of  the  rivet 

In  other  respects  the  machine  operates  as  before,  efft>cting  by  an  almost  instantaneous 
pressure  vhat  is  performed  in  the  ordinary  mode  by  a  long  series  of  impacts.  The 
machine  fixes  in  the  firmest  manner,  and  completes  eight  rivets  of}  inch  diameter  in  a 
minute,  with  the  attendance  of  two  men  and  boys  to  tlie  plates  and  rivets ;  whereas  the 
average  work  that  can  be  done  by  two  riveters,  with  one  "  holder  on  *'  and  a  boy,  is  40} 
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inch  rivets  per  hour ;  tbe  quantity  done  In  two  cases  being  in  the  proportion  of  40  to  480, 
or  as  1  to  1 2»  exelusiTe  of  the  saving  of  one  man's  labour.  The  cylinder  of  an  ordinary 
locomotive  engine  boiler  8  feet  6  inches  long  and  3  feet  diameter  can  be  riveted  and 
the  plates  fitted  completely  by  the  machuie  in  4  hours ;  whilst  to  execute  the  same  work 
by  hand  would  require  with  an  extra  man  twenty  hours.  Tbe  work  produced  by  the 
machine  is  likewise  of  a  superior  kind  to  that  made  in  the  ordinary  manner ;  the  rivets 
being  found  stronger,  and  the  boilers  more  free  from  leakage,  and  more  perfect  in 
every  respect.  The  riveting  is  done  without  noise,  and  thus  is  almost  entirely 
removed  the  constant  deafening  clamour  of  the  boiler-maker's  hammer. 

ROCKETS.  M.  de  Montgery,  captain  of  a  frigate  in  the  French  service,  has 
written  a  Traiti  sar  hs  Fut^  de  Gverre,  in  which  he  discusses  the  merits  of  the  Cou- 
greve  rockets,  and  describes  methods  of  imitating  thefn.  As  the  subject  of  military 
projectiles  is  foreign  to  this  Dictionary,  I  refer  my  readers  to  the  above  work,  which  ia 
commended  by  the  editor  of  the  Dictumnaire  Techndogique, 

ROLLING-MILL.    See  Iron,  Mint,  and  Platxd  MANVFAcrvai. 

ROOFING,  ASPHALTE.  Patent  asphalte  roofing  felt,  particularly  applicable 
for  warm  climates.  It  is  a  non-conductor.  It  is  portable*  being  packed  in  rolls,  and  not 
being  liable  to  damage  iii  carriage,  it  effects  a  saving  of  half  the  timber  usually  required. 
It  can  be  easily  applied  by  any  unpractised  person.  From  its  lightness,  weighing  only 
about  42  lbs.  to  the  square  of  100  feet,  the  cost  of  cartage  is  small.  Tbe  felt  can  be 
laid  on  from  gable  to  gable,  or  across  the  roof  from  eaves  to  eaves.  It  is  essential  that 
it  should  be  stretched  tight  and  smooth,  overlapping  full  one  inch  at  the  joinings,  and 
closely  nailed  through  the  overlap,  with  twopenny  fine  clout  nails,  (^heated  in  a  shovel 
and  thrown  when  hot  into  grease  to  prevent  rust,)  about  1 J  inches  apart,  but  copper 
nails  are  preferable. 

The  whole  roof  must  have  a  good  coating  of  coal-tar  and  lime,  (about  tw<^llons  of 
the  former  to  six  pounds  of  Hie  latter),  well  boiled  together,  kept  constantly  stirring 
while  boiling,  and  put  on  hot  with  a  common  tar  mop,  and  while  it  is  soft  some  coarse 
sharp  sand  may  be  sifted  over  it.  The  coating  must  be  renewed  every  fourth  or  fifth 
year,  or  more  or  less  frequently  according  to  the  climate.  The  gutters  should  be  made 
of  two  folds,  one  over  tlie  other,  cemented  together  with  the  boiling  mixture. 

ROPE-MAKING.  The  fibres  of  hemp  which  compose  a  rope  seldom  exceed  in 
length  three  feet  and  a  half,  at  an  average.  They  must,  therefore,  be  twined  together  so 
as  to  unite  them  into  one;  and  this  union  is  efPocted  by  the  mutual  circumtorsion  of  tbe 
two  £bres.  If  the  compression  thereby  produced  be  too  great,  the  strength  of  the  fibres 
at  the  points  where  they  join  will  be  diminished  ;  so  that  it  becomes  a  matter  of  great 
consequence  to  give  them  only  such  a  degree  of  twist  as  is  essential  to  their  union. 

The  first  part  of  tbe  process  of  rope-making  by  hand,  is  that  of  spinning  the  yams  or 
threads,  which  is  done  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  of  ordinary  spinning,  llie  spin- 
ner carries  a  bundle  of  dressed  hemp  round  his  waist ;  the  two  ends  of  the  bundle  being 
assembled  in  front.  Having  drawn  out  a  proper  number  of  fibres  with  his  hand,  he 
twists  them  with  his  fingers,  and  fixing  this  twisted  part  to  the  hook  of  a  whirl,  which 
is  driven  by  a  wheel  put  in  motion  by  an  assistant,  he  walks  backwards  down  the  rope- 
walk,  the  twisted  part  always  serving  to  draw  out  more  fibres  from  the  bundle  round 
his  waist,  as  in  the  flax-spinning  wheel.  The  spinner  takes  care  that  these  fibres  are 
equally  supplied,  and  that  they  always  enter  the  twisted  parts  by  their  ends,  and  never 
by  their  middle.  As  soon  as  he  has  reached  the  termination  of  the  walk,  a  second  spin- 
ner takes  the  yam  off  the  whirl,  and  gives  it  to  another  person  to  put  upon  a  reel,  while 
he  himself  attaches  his  own  hemp  to  the  whirl  hook,  and  proceeds  down  the  walk. 
When  the  person  at  the  reel  begins  to  turn,  the  first  spinner,  who  has  completed  his  yarn,  ' 
holds  it  firmly  at  the  end,  and  advances  slowly  up  ihe  walk,  while  tbe  reel  is  turning, 
keeping  it  equally  tight  all  tbe  way,  till  be  reaches  the  reel,  where  he  waits  till  the 
second  spinner  takes  his  yam  off  the  whirl  hook,  and  joins  it  to  tbe  end  of  that  of  the 
first  spinner,  in  order  that  it  may  follow  it  on  the  reel. 

The  next  part  of  the  process  previous  to  tarring,  is  that  of  warping  the  yams,  or 
stretching  them  all  to  one  length,  which  is  about  200  fietthoms  in  full-length  rope- 
grounds,  and  also  in  putting  a  slight  turn  or  twist  into  them. 

The  third  process  in  rope-making  is  the  tarring  of  tlie  yam.  Sometimes  the  yarns 
are  made  to  wind  off  one  reel,  and,  having  passed  through  a  vessel  of  hot  tar,  are  wound 
upon  another,  the  superfluous  tar  being  removed  by  causing  the  yam  to  pass  through  a 
hole  surrounded  with  spongy  oakum ;  but  the  ordinary  method  is  to  tar  it  in  skeins  or 
hanks,  which  are  drawn  by  a  capstan  with  a  uniform  motion  through  the  tar-kettle.  In 
this  process,  great  care  must  be  taken  that  the  tar  is  boiling  neither  too  fast  nor  too  slow. 
Yam  for  cables  requires  more  tar  than  for  hawser-laid  ropes;  and  for  standing  and  run- 
ning rigging,  it  requires  to  be  merely  well  covered.  Tarred  cordage  has  been  found  to 
be  weaker  than  what  is  untarred,  when  it  is  new ;  but  the  tarred  rope  is  not  so  easily 
injured  by  immersion  in  water. 
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The  last  part  of  the  proceM  of  rope-making*  b  to  Uy  the  cordage.  For  this  purpose 
two  or  more  yarns  are  attached  at  one  end  to  a  hook.  The  hook  is  then  tuned  the  con- 
trary way  from  the  twist  of  the  indiridual  yam,  and  thus  forms  what  b  called  a  strand, 
lliree  strands,  sometimeB  four,  bcsidca  a  central  one,  are  then  stretched  at  length,  and 
attached  at  one  end  to  three  conttguout  but  separate  hooks,  but  at  the  otho*  end  to  a 
single  hook ;  and  the  process  of  combining  them  together,  whidi  is  eflfected  by  turning 
the  single  hook  In  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of  the  other  three,  consists  in  so  ngu- 
lating  the  progress  of  the  twists  of  the  strands  round  their  common  axis,  that  tbe  three 
strands  receive  separately  at  their  oppoute  ends  just  as  much  twist  as  is  taken  out  of 
them  by  their  twisting  die  contrary  way,  in  the  procev  of  combination. 

Large  ropes  are  distinguished  into  two  main  classes,  the  eable4aid  and  hamser^id. 
The  former  are  oomposMi  of  nine  strands,  namely,  three  great  strands^  each  of  these 
oonsisting  of  three  smaller  secondary  strands,  which  are  indiridually  formed  with  an 
equal  number  of  primitiTe  yams.  A  cable-laid  rope  eight  inches  in  circumlerence  is 
made  up  of  333  yarns  or  threads,  equally  divided  among  the  nine  secondary  strands.  A 
hawMT'iaid  rope  consists  of  only  three  strands,  each  composed  of  a  number  of  primitive 
yams,  proportioned  to  the  sise  of  the  rope ;  for  example,  if  it  be  eight  inches  in  circum- 
ference, it  may  have  414  yams,  equally  divided  among  three  strands.  Thirty  fiithoms 
of  yarn  are  reckoned  equivalent  in  length  to  eighteen  fathoms  of  rope  cable -laid,  and  to 
twenty  iathoms  hawser-laid.  Ropes  of  from  one  inch  to  two  inches  and  a  half  in  cir- 
cumference are  usually  hawser-laid ;  of  from  three  to  ten  inches,  are  either  hawser  or 
cable-laid ;  but  when  more  than  ten  inches,  they  are  always  cable-laid. 

Every  hand-spinner  in  the  dock-yard  is  required  to  spin,  out  of  the  best  hemp,  six 
threads,  each  160  fathoms  long,  for  a  quarter  of  a  day's  work.  A  bawl  of  yam,  in  the 
warping  process,  contains  336  threads. 

The  following  are  Captain  Huddart*s  improved  principles  of  the  rope  manu&cture :  — 

1 .  To  keep  the  yams  separate  from  each  other,  and  to  draw  them  from  bobbins  revolv- 
ing upon  skewers,  so  as  to  maintain  the  twist  while  the  strand  or  primary  cord  is  forming. 

3.  To  pass  them  through  a  register,  which  divides  them  by  circular  shells  of  holes ; 
the  number  in  each  concave  shell  being  conformable  to  the  distance  from  the  centre  of 
the  strand,  and  the  angle  which  the  yams  make  with  a  line  parallel  to  it,  and  which 
gives  them  a  proper  position  to  enter. 

3.  To  employ  a  tube  for  compressing  the  strand,  and  preserving  the  cylindrical  figure 
of  its  surface. 

4.  To  use  a  gauge  for  determining  the  angle  which  the  yams  in  the  outside  shell 
make  with  a  line  parallel  to  the  centre  of  the  strand,  when  registering ;  because  accord- 
ing to  the  angle  made  by  tbe  yams  in  this  shell,  the  relative  lengths  of  all  the  yams  in 
the  strand  will  be  determined. 

5.  To  harden  up  the  strand,  and  thereby  increase  tbe  angle  in  the  outside  shell ; 
which  compensates  for  the  stretching  of  the  yarns,  and  the  compresuon  of  the  strands. 

A  great  many  patents  have  been  obtained,  and  worked  with  various  degrees  of  success, 
for  making  ropes.  Messrs.  Cartwright,  Fothergill,  Curr,  Chapman,  BaUbur,  and  Hud- 
dart,  have  been  the  most  conspicuous  inventors  in  this  country ;  but  the  limits  of  this 
work  preclude  us  doing  justice  to  their  respective  merits. 

All  improvements  in  the  manufiicture  of  cordage  at  present  in  use  either  in  her 
Mi^esty's  yards  or  In  private  rope-rrounds,  owe  their  superiority  over  tbe  old  method 
of  making  cordage  to  Captain  Hudaart*s  invention  of  the  register  plate  and  tube. 

Mr.  Balfour  took  out  a  patent  for  the  mannfiieture  of  cordage  about  a  month  before 
Captain  Huddart ;  but  the  formation  of  his  strand  was  to  be  accomplished  by  what  be 
called  a  top  minor,  (in  the  form  of  a  common  top,  with  pins  to  divide  the  yams,)  which 
upon  trial  could  not  make  cordage  so  good  as  by  the  common  mode.  On  seeing  Cap- 
tain Huddart*s  specification,  Mr.  Balfour,  five  years  after,  procured  another  patent,  in 
which  he  included  a  plate  and  tube,  but  which  was  not  sufficiently  correct,  and  ex- 
perience in  the  navy  proved  the  insufficiency  of  the  cordage.  Captain  Huddart's 
l^late  and  tube  were  then  adopted  in  the  king's  yards,  and  he  gave  his  assistance  for 
the  purpose. 

Captain  Huddart  then  invented  and  took  a  patent  for  a  machine,  which  by  register- 
ing the  strand  at  a  short  length  from  the  tube,  and  winding  it  up  as  made,  preserved 
an  uniformity  of  twist,  or  angle  of  formation,  from  end  to  end  of  the  rope,  which  cannot 
be  accomplished  by  the  method  of  forming  the  strands  down  the  ground,  where  the 
twut  is  communicated  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  an  elastic  body  upwards  of  300 
yards  in  length.  This  roistering-machine  was  constructed  with  such  correctness,  that 
when  some  were  afterwards  required,  no  alteration  could  be  made  with  advantage  by  the 
most  skilful  and  scientific  mechanic  of  that  day,  Mr.  Rennie.  Thus  the  cold  register 
was  carried  to  the  greatest  perfection. 

,  A  number  of  yarns  cannot  be  put  together  in  a  cold   state,  without  considerable 
vacancies,  into  which  water  may  gain  admission ;  Captain  Huddart,  therefore^,  formed 
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the  ywrnk  into  a  strand  immediately  as  they  eame  from  the  tar-lcettle,  which  ha  vas 
enabled  to  do  by  his  registering-maohine,  and  the  result  was  most  satisfiictory.  This 
combination  of  yams  was  found  by  experiment  to  be  14  per  cent,  stronger  than  the  cold 
register;  it  constituted  a  body  of  hemp  and  tar  impervious  to  water,  and  had  great  advan- 
tage oyer  any  other  cordage,  particularly  for  shrouds,  as  after  they  were  settled  on  the 
mast-head,  and  properly  set  up,  they  had  scarcely  any  tendency  to  stretoh,  effectually 
secured  the  mast,  and  enabled  the  ship  to  carry  the  greatest  press  of  sul. 

In  order  more  effectually  to  obtain  correctnesa  in  the  fornoation  of  cables  and  large 
cordage.  Captain  Huddart  constructed  a  laying  machine,  which  has  carried  hu  inven- 
tions in  rope-making  to  the  greatest  perfection,  and  which,  founded  on  true  mathema-' 
tical  principles,  and  the  most  laborious  calculations,  is  one  of  the  noblest  monuments  of 
mechanical  ability  since  the  improTement  of  the  steam-engine  by  Mr.  Watt  By  thia 
machine,  the  strands  reeeiTe  that  degree  of  twist  only  which  is  necessary,  and  are  laid 
at  any  angle  with  the  greatest  regularity ;  the  pressure  is  r^ulated  to  give  the  required 
elasticity,  and  all  parts  of  the  rope  are  made  to  bear  equally.  In  no  one  instance  has  a 
rope  or  cable  thus  formed  been  found  defective  in  the  lay,  or  stiff,  or  difficult  to  coil. 

Such  a  revolution  in  the  manufacture  of  cordage  could  not  be  accomplished  without 
great  expense,  as  the  works  at  Limehouse  fully  testify;  and  considerable  opposition 
necessarily  arose.  Captain  Huddart*s  first  invention  was,  however,  generally  adopted,  a» 
soon  as  the  patent  expired ;  and  experience  has  established  the  great  importance  of  hia 
subsequent  improvements. 

His  cordage  has  been  supplied  in  large  quantities  to  her  Miyesty's  navy,  and  has 
received  the  most  satisfactory  reports. 

■  The  following  description  of  one  of  the  best  modem  machines  for  making  ropes  on 
Captain  Huddart's  plan,  will  gratify  the  intelligent  reader. 

Fiff,  1211.exhibiu  a  side  elevation  of  the  tackle-board  and  bobbin-frame  at  the  head 


of  the  ropery,  and  also  of  the  carriage  or  rope-machino  in  the  act  of  hauling  out  and 
twisting  the  strands. 

Fig,  1212.  is  a  front  elevation  of  the  carriage. 

FiffA2lS.  IS  a  yam-guide,  or  board,  or  plate,  with  perforated  holes  for  the  yams  to 
pass  through  before  entering  the  nipper. 

Figs.  1214.  and  1215,  are  side  and  front  views  of  the  nipper  for  pressing  the  rope- 
yarns. 

a  is  the  frame  for  containmg  the  yarn  bobbins.  The  yams  are  brought  from  the 
frame,  and  pass  through  a  yam-guide  at  6.  c  is  a  small  roller,  under  which  the  rope- 
yarns  pass ;  they  are  then  brought  over  the  reel  d,  and  through  another  yam-guide  e, 
after  which  they  enter  the  nippers  at  p,  and  are  drawn  out  and  formed  into  strancU  by  the 
carriage.  The  roller  and  reel  may  be  made  to  traverse  up  and  down,  so  as  to  regulate 
the  motion  of  the  yarns. 

The  carriage  runs  on  a  railway.  /,/,  is  the  frame  of  the  carriage ;  g,  p,  are  the  small 
wheels  on  which  it  is  supported ;  ik,  i(,  ia  an  endless  rope,  reaching  from  the  bead  to 
the  bottom  of  the  railway,  and  is  driven  by  a  steam-engine ; 
m,  m,  is  a  wheel  with  gubs  at  the  back  of  it,  over  which  the 
endless  rope  passes,  and  gives  motion  to  the  machinery  of  the 
carriage,  i^  is  the  nound  rope  for  taking  out  the  carriage* 
as  will  be  afterwarcu  described.  On  the  shaft  of  m,  la,  are 
two  bevel  wheeb  3,  S,  with  a  shifting  catch  between  them ; 
these  bevel  wheels  are  loose  upon  the  shaft,  but  when  the 
catch  is  put  into  either  of  them,  this  last  then  keeps  motion 
with  the  shaft,  while  the  other  runs  loose.  One  of  these 
wheels  serves  to  communicate  the  twist  to  the  strand  in 
drawing  out ;  the  other  gives  the  opposite  or  after  tum  to 
the  rope  in  closing.  4,  4,  is  a  lever  for  shifting  the  catch 
tf  accordingly.     5,  is  a  third  bevel  wheel,  which  receives  ita 
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500  bope-uaeing: 
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....         .  ,^^^  iDOtion  from  dthcr  of  the  other  two,  and  commimlcates  the 

^^^il':      C^'.:''^      C-\'>^  Mine  to  the  two  spur  wheek  6,  6,  by  meens  of  the  efaaft  x. 

^^  These  can  be  shifted  at  pleasure;  so  that  by  applying  wheels 

i«i  <  fo?i        FT  low   ^  •  g™**CT  « !"■  number  of  teeth  above  and  beneath,  the 

i»15y^         j    j  1214    4^i,j  %vi9Xi  to  the  ttrands  can  be  increased  or  diminished 

^^  aeoordingly.   The  upper  of  these  two  communicates  motioo, 

by  means  of  the  shaft  o^  to  another  spur  wheel  8,  which  working  in  the  three  pinions 

aboTc,  9,  9»  gives  the  twist  to  the  strand  hooks. 

J  The  carriage  is  drawn  out  in  the  following  maimer.  On  the  end  of  theshaft  of  a^  a^ 
is  the  pinion  S,  which,  working  in  the  large  whed  a,  gives  motion  to  the  ground- 
rope  shaft  upon  its  axis.  In  the  centre  of  this  shaft  is  a  curved  pulley  or  drum  f,  round 
which  the  ground  rope  Ukes  one  turn.  This  rope  is  fixed  at  the  head  and  foot  of  the 
rapery ;  so  that  when  the  machinery  of  the  carriage  is  set  a-going  by  the  endless  ropei,  A> 
and  gives  motion  to  the  ground-rope  shaft,  as  above  described,  the  carriage  will  \ 


aarily  move  along  the  railway ;  and  the  speed  may  be  regulated  either  by  the  diameter  of 
the  circle  formed  by  the  guba  on  the  wheel  m,  ai,  or  by  the  number  of  teeth  in  the  pinion 
3.  At  T,  is  a  small  roller,  merely  for  preventing  the  ground  rope  ft>om  coming  up  among 
the  mscbinery.  At  the  head  of  the  railway,  and  under  the  tackle-board,  ia  a  wheel 
and  pinion  s,  with  a  crank  for  tightening  the  ground  rope.  The  fixed  machinery  at  the 
head,  for  hardening  or  tempering  the  strands,  is  similar  to  that  on  the  carriage^  with  the 
exception  of  the  ground-rope  geer,  which  b  unnecessary.  The  motion  is  communicated 
by  another  endless  rope,  (or  short  band,  as  it  is  called,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other,) 
which  passes  over  guba  at  the  back  of  the  wheel  1,1. 

When  the  strands  are  drawn  out  by  the  carriage  to  the  requisite  length,  the  spur 
wheels  3,  a,  are  put  out  of  geer.  The  strands  are  cut  at  the  tackle-board,  and  fixed  \o 
the  hooks  1,  1,  1 :  after  which  they  aro  hardened  or  tempered,  being  twisted  at  both 
end^  When  this  operation  is  finished,  three  strands  aro  united  on  the  large  hook  A,  the 
top  put  in,  and  the  rope  finished  in  the  usual  way. 

In  preparing  the  hemp  for '  spinning  an  ordinary  thread  or  rope-varn,  it  is  only 
heckled  over  a  large  keg  or  clearer,  until  the  fibres  are  straightened  and  separated,  so  as 
to  run  freely  in  the  spinning.  In  this  case,  the  hemp  is  not  stript  of  the  tow,  or  cropt, 
unless  it  is  designed  to  spin  benesth  the  usual  grist,  which  is  about  20  yarns  for  the 
strand  of  a  three^inch  strap-laid  rope.  The  spinning  is  still  performed  by  hand,  being 
found  not  only  to  be  more  economical,  but  also  to  make  a  smoother  thread  than  has  yet 
been  effected  by  machinery.  Various  ways  have  been  tried  for  preparing  the  yarns 
for  tarring.  That  which  seems  now  to  be  most  generally  in  use,  is,  to  warp  the  yams 
upon  the  stretch  as  they  are  spun.  This  Is  accomplished  by  having  a  wheel  at  the  fix>t, 
as  well  as  the  head  oX  the  walk,  so  that  the  men  are  able  to  spin  both  up  and  down, 
and  also  to  splice  their  threads  at  both  ends.  By  this  means,  they  are  formed  into  a 
haul,  resembling  the  warp  of  a  common  web,  and  a  little  turn  is  hove  into  the  haul,  to 
preserve  it  from  getting  foul  in  the  tarring.  The  advantages  of  warping  from  the 
spinners,  aa  above,  instead  of  winding  on  winches,  as  formerly,  are,  1st,  the  saving  of 
this  last  operation  altogether;  2dly,  the  complete  check  which  the  foreman  has  of  the 
quantity  of  yarn  spun  in  the  day;  Sdly,  that  the  quality  of  the  work  can  be  subjected 
to  the  minutest  inspection  at  any  time.  In  tarring  the  yarn,  it  is  found  fiiTOurable  to 
the  fairness  of  the  strip,  to  allow  it  to  pass  around  or  under  a  reel  or  roller  in  the 
bottom  of  the  kettle  while  boiling,  instesd  of  coiling  the  ysrn  in  by  hand.  The  tar  is 
then  pressed  from  the  yarn,  by  means  oF  a  sliding  nipper,  with  a  lever  over  the  upper 
part,  and  to  the  end  of  which  the  necessary  weight  is  suspended.  The  usual  proportion 
of  tar  in  ordinary  ropes  is  something  less  than  a  fifth.  In  large  strap-laid  ropes,  which 
are  necessarily  subjected  to  a  greater  press  in  the  laying  of  them,  the  quantity  of  tar  can 
scarcely  exceed  a  sixth,  without  injuring  the  appearance  of  the  rope  when  laid. 
•  For  a  long  period,  the  manner  of  laying  the  yarns  into  ropes  was  by  stretching  the 
haul  on  the  rope-ffround,  parting  the  number  of  yarns  required  for  each  strand,  and 
twisting  the  strands  at  both  ends,  by  means  of  hand-hooks,  or  cranks.  It  will  be 
obvious  that  this  method,  especially  in  ropes  of  any  considerable  axe,  is  attended  with 
serious  dittdTantagea.  The  strand  must  always  be  very  uneven  ;  but  the  principal  dis- 
advantage, and  that  which  gave  rise  to  the  many  attempts  at  improvement,  was,  that 
the  yarns  being  all  of  the  same  length  before  being  twisted,  it  followed,  when  the  rope 
was  finished,  that  while  those  which  occupied  the  circumference  of  the  strand  were  per- 
fectly tight,  the  centre  yarns,  on  the  other  hand,  as  they  were  now  greatly  slackened  by 
the  operation  of  hardening  or  twisting  the  strands,  actually  would  bear  little  or  no  part 
of  the  strain  when  the  rope  was  stretched,  until  the  former  gave  way.  The  method 
displayed  in  the  preceding  figures  and  description  is  among  the  latest  and  most 
improved*  Every  yam  is  given  out  from  the  bobbin  frame  as  it  is  required  in  twist- 
ing the  rope  ;  and  the  twist  communicated  in  the  out-going  of  the  carriage  can  be  in-* 
creased  or  diminished  at  pleasure.     In  order  to  obtain  a  smooth  and  well-filled  strand. 


nuinuer  ui  ci;ui,re  i»j  lutn  vi  uuisiue  yarns.  jin  orainary  sizea  ropes,  ine  scra: 
have  the  fairest  appearance,  when  the  outside  yams  form  from  §ds  to  f  ths  o 
quantity,  in  the  portion  of  twist  given  by  the  carriage  in  drawing  out  and  i 
strands. 

In  laying  cables,  torsion  must  be  given  both  behind  and  before  the  laying 
1216,  17,  18.  represent  the  power  Ail  patent  apparatus  employed  for  this  pur] 
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a  strong  upright  iron  pillar,  supported  upon  the  great  horisontal  beam  k,  n,  and   i 
at  its  upper  end  the  three-grooved  laying  top  m.     h,  h,  are  two  of  the  thr   ! 
bobbins  or  reels  round  which  the  three  secondary  strands  or  small  hawsers  are   i 
These  are  drawn  up  by  the  rotation  of  the  three  feeding  rollers  i,  i,  i,  thence    i 
over  the  three  guide  pulleys  k,  k,  k,  towards  the  laying  top  m,  and  finally  pass 
the  tube  o,  to  be  wound  upon  the  cable-reel  d.     The  fivmes  of  the  three  bobbini  i 
do  not  revolve  about  the  fast  pillar  a,  as  a  common  axis ;  but  each  bobbin  revolvt 
its  own  shaft  o,  which  is  steadied  by  a  bracing  collet  at  k,  and  a  conical  ste 
bottom.     The  three  bobbins  are  placed  at  an  angle  of  120  degrees  apart,  a  i 
receives  a  rotatory  motion  upon  its  axis  from  the  toothed  spur  wheel  b,  which  i 
by  the  common  central  spur  wheel  c.     Thus  each  of  the  three  secondary  core  i 
proper  degree  of  twist  put  into  it  in  one  direction,  while  the  cable  is  laid,  by  g 
suitable  degree  of  twist  in  an  opposite  direction,  from  the  revolution  of  the  frame  : 
o,  G,  round  two  pivots,  the  one  under  the  pulley  k,  and  the  other  over  o.     Th  i 
has  thus,  like  the  bobbins  m,  h,  two  movements  ;  that  in  common  with  its  fra 
that  upon  its  axis,  produced  by  the  action  of  the  endless  band  round  the  pulley   i 
one  of  its  ends,  and  the  pulley  e'  above  its  centre  of  rotation.     The  pulley  x  is  di 
the  bevel  mill-  gearing  p,  r,  p,  as  also  the  under  spur  wheel  c.     l,  in  Jig.  1 218 ,  is  the  i 
the  ring  l,  /^.12l6.,  which  bears  the  three  guide  pulleys  k,k,x.     Fi^.1217.  is 
view  of  the  bobbin  b,  to  show  the  worm  or  endless  screw  j,  of^£Ai218>f  working  i  i 
two  snail-toothed  wheels,  upon  the  ends  of  the  two  feed-rollers  i,  i,  which  serve  i 
them.     The  upright  shafts  of  j,  j,  receive  their  motion  from  pulleys  and  cords  ne  i 
Vol.    TL  1    C 
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bottom.     Imtoad  of  these  pulleys,  and  the  other*  b,  b',  brvd-whccl  i 

eubvtituted  with  edTantage,  not  being  liable  to  slip,  like  the  pulley-bond 

The  axis  of  the  great  reel  is  made  twice  the  length  of  the  bobbio  is  in  order  to  adlov  of 

the  latter  moving  from  right  to  left,  and  baek  again  alternately,  in  winding  on  the  eable 

with  uniformity  as  it  is  laid.     The  traverse  mechanism  of  Uiis  part  is,  for  the  sake  of 

perspicuity,  suppressed  in  the  6gure. 

Mr.  WUliam  Norvell,  of  Newcastle,  obtained  a  patent  in  May,  I8.<)S,  for  aa  inopvtrve 
ment  adapted  to  the  ordinary  machines  employed  for  twisting  hempen  yarae  into 
strands,  affording,  it  is  said,  a  simpler  and  more  eligible  mode  of  accomplishing  that 
object,  and  also  of  laying  the  strands  together,  than  has  been  hitherto  rfTectcd  by 
machinery.  The  yams  spun  from  the  6bres  of  hemp  are  wound  upon  bobbins,  and 
these  bobbins  are  mounted  upon  axles,  and  hung  in  the  frame  of  the  machine,  aa  shown 
in  the  elevation,  ^^.1219. »  from  which  bobbins  the  several  ends  of  yarn  are  passed  upwards 
through  slanting  tubes ;  by  the  rotation  of  which  tubes,  and  of  the  carriages  in  which 
the  bobbins  are  suspended,  the  yams  become  twisted  into  strands,  and  also  the  strands 
are  laid  so  as  to  form  ropes. 

His  improvements  consirt,  first,  in  the  application  of  three  or  more  tubes,  two  of 
which  are  shown  in  /Ig.l2l9f  placed  in  inclined  positions,  so  as  to  receive  the  strands 
immediately  above  the  press-block  a,  a,  and  nearly  in  a  line  with  a,  the  point  of  closing 
or  laying  the  rope,  a*,  and  a',  are  opposite  side  views ;  a*,  an  edge  view  ;  and  m,  a  side 
section  of  the  same.  He  does  not  claim  any  exclusive  right  of  patent  for  the  tubes 
themselves,  but  only  for  their  form  and  angular  position. 

Secondly,  in  attaching  two  common  flat  sheaves^  or  pulleys,  c,c,  /^1219«  to  each 


of  the  said  tubes,  nearly  round  which  each  strand  is  lapped  or  coiled,  to  prevent  it  from 
slipping,  as  shown  in  the  section  b*.  The  said  sheaves  or  pulleys  are  connected  by  a 
crown  or  centre  wheel  d,  loose  upon  b,  6,  the  main  or  upright  axle ;  b,  b,  is  a  smaller 
wheel  upon  each  tube,  working  into  the  said  crown  or  centre  wheel,  and  fixed  upon  the 
loose  box  I,  on  each  of  the  tubes. 

p,  p,  is  a  toothed  or  spur  wheel,  fixed  also  upon  each  of  the  loose  boxes  i,  and  working 
into  a  smaller  wheel  o,  upon  the  axis  2,  of  each  tube ;  h,  is  a  bevel  wheel  fixed  upon  the 
same  axis  with  o,  and  working  into  another  bevel  wheel  j,  fixed  upon  the  cross  axle  3 
of  each  tube ;  k,  is  a  spur  wheel  attoched  to  the  same  axis  with  J,  at  the  opposite  end, 
and  working  into  r,  another  spur  wheel  of  the  same  sixe  upon  each  of  the  tubes.  By 
wheels  thus  arranged  and  connected  with  the  sheaves  or  pulleys,  as  above  described, 
a  perfectly  equal  strain  or  tension  is  put  upon  each  strand  as  drawn  forward  over  the 
pulley  c. 


liud ;  this  is  effected  by  nnall  fpindles  on  axles  4,  4,  placed  parallel  wil 
each  tube  & 

Upon  the  lower  end  of  each  spindle  the  bevel  wheels  v,  n,  are  attache* 
by  other  bevel  whsele  o»  o,  fixed  immediately  above  each  press-block  a 
top  end  of  each  spindle  or  axle  4,  4,  is  attached  one  of  the  change  whi 
into  the  other  change  wheel  fixed  upon  the  bottom  end  of  each  o 
whereby  the  forehard  or  proper  twist  in  the  strands  for  all  sizes  of  ropi 
fAtained,  by  simply  changing  the  sixes  kA  those  two  last  described  wheels,  \ 
very  readily  effected,  firom  the  manner  in  which  they  are  attached  to  the  tu 
4,4, 

From  the  angular  position  of  the  tubes  towards  the  centre,  the  stran<i 
in  contact  at  their  upper  ends,  where  the  rope  ia  laid,  immediately  beloi 
Ibrebard  or  proper  twist  is  given  to  the  strands. 

Fourthly,  in  the  application  of  a  press-block,  f,  of  metal,  in  two  ; 
directly  above  and  dose  down  to  where  the  rope  is  laid  at  a,  the  inside 
polished,  and  the  under  end  is  bell-mouthed ;  to  prevent  the  rope  from  beii 
entering  it»  a  suflieient  grip  or  pressure  is  put  upon  the  rope  by  one  or  twt 
weights  5t  5,  acting  upon  the  press-block,  so  as  to  adijust  any  trifling  irregu 
strand  or  in  the  laying ;  the  inside  of  which  being  polished,  gives  smoothi 
the  said  levers  and  weights,  a  proper  tension  to  the  rope,  as  it  is  drawn  forw 
the  press-block.  By  the  application  of  this  block,  ropes  may  he  made  at  or 
stretched,  rendering  them  decidedly  preferable  and  extremely  advantageous, 
for  shipping,  inclined  planes,  mines,  &c. 

The  preceding  description  includes  the  whole  oi  Mr.  NorvelPs  improve 
remaining  parts  of  the  machine  being  similar  to  those  now  in  use,  ma) 
described  as  follows :—  A  wheel  or  pulley  c,  is  fixed  independently  of  the  mi 
which  the  rope  passes  to  the  drawing  motion  represented  at  the  side ;  J,  d^  ia 
wheel,  round  which  the  rope  is  passed,  and  pressed  into  the  groove  by  m 
lever  and  weight  «,  e,  acting  upon  the  binding  sheaf^  to  prevent  the  rope  fro 
After  the  rope  leaves  the  said  sheaf,  it  is  coiled  away  at  pleasure.  ^,  g,  are  t 
wheels,  for  varying  the  speed  of  the  grooved  wheel  d,  cf,  to  answer  the  varic 
ropes  ;  A,  is  a  spiral  wheel,  driven  by  the  screw  il,  fixed  upon  the  axle  /  ;  m, 
wheel,  which  is  driven  by  a  belt  from  the  shaft  of  the  engine,  or  any  othi 
nioating  power ;  n,  n,  is  a  friction  strap  and  striking  clutch.  The  axle  q  is  dri 
change  wheels  p,  /> ;  by  changing  the  sixes  of  those  wheels,  the  different  spc 
drum  B,  B,  for  any  sizes  of  ropes,  are  at  once  effected. 

The  additional  axle  $,  and  wheels  /,  t,  shown  in  JigA9SOt  are  applied  occat 
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reversing  the  motion  of  the  said  drums,  and  making  what  is  usually  termed 
ropes ;  Ujfig$.    1219,  1220.,  show  a  bevelled  pinion,  driving  the  main  crown  v 
which  wbe<d  carries  and  gives  motion  to  the  drums  a,  a ;  w,  w,  is  a  fixed  or  si 
which  gives  a  reverse  motion  to  the  drums,  as  diey  revolve  round  tlie  same,  by 
the  intervening  wheels  x,  x,  x,  whereby  the  reverse  or  retrograding  motion  is  ] 
and  which  gives  to  the  strands  the  right  twist.     The  various  retrograding  r 
right  twist  for  all  sizes  and  descriptions  of  ropes,  may  be  obtained  by  chan 
diameters  of  the  pinions  y,  y,  y,  on  the  under  ends  of  the  drum  spindles ;  the 
of  the  intervening  wheels  x,  x,  x,  being  made  to  slide  round  the  ring  x,z:  w, 
framework  of  the  machine  and  drawing  motion  ;  t,  t,  t,  are  the  bobbins  contai 
yarns ;  their  number  is  varied  to  correspond  with  the  different  sizes  of  the  n 

The  machine  here  described,  in  elevation  and  plan,  is  calculated  to  make  roi 
three  to  seven  and  one-half  inches  in  circumference,  and  to  an  indefinite  length. 

Messrs.  Chapman  of  Newcastle,  to  whom  the  art  of  rope-making  is  deeply  ii 
naving  observed  that  rope  yarn  is  considerably  weakened  by  passing  through  the  U 
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that  tarred  cordage  loaet  its  strength  progressiTely  in  eold  climatet,  and  to  ra^dly  m 
hot  climates  as  to  be  scarcely  fit  for  use  in  three  years,  diseorered  that  the  deteriontiaa 
was  due  to  the  reaction  of  the  mucilsge  and  acid  of  the  tar.  They  accordingly  proposed 
the  following  means  of  amelioration.  1.  Boiling  it  with  water,  in  order  to  remove 
these  two  soluble  constituents.  9.  Concentrating  the  washed  tar  by  heat,  till  it  be^ 
comes  pitchy,  and  then  restoring  the  plasticity  which  it  thereby  loses,  by  the  addition  ot 
tallow,  or  aninud  or  expressed  oils. 

In  1807,  the  same  able  engineers  obtained  a  patent  for  a  method  of  making  a 
belt  or  flat  band,  of  two,  three,  or  more  strands  of  shroud  or  hawser-laid  rope,  placed 
side  by  side,  so  as  to  form  a  band  of  any  desired  breadth,  which  may  be  used  for  hoisting 
the  kibbles  and  conres  in  mine-shafts,  without  any  risk  of  its  losing  twist  by  rotation. 
The  ropes  should  be  laid  with  the  twist  of  the  one  strand  directed  to  the  right  band, 
that  of  the  other  to  the  left,  and  that  of  the  yarns  the  opposite  way  to  the  strands, 
whereby  perfect  flatness  is  secured  to  the  band.  This  parallel  assemblage  of  strands 
has  been  found  also  to  be  stronger  than  when  they  are  all  twisted  into  one  cylinder. 
The  patentees  at  the  same  time  contrired  a  mechanism  for  piercing  the  strands  trans- 
▼eraely,  in  order  to  brace  them  firmly  together  with  twine.  Flat  ropes  are  usually 
formed  of  hawsers  with  three  strands,  softly  laid,  each  containing  S3  yams,  which  with 
four  ropes  compose  a  cordage  four  and  a  h^f  inches  broad,  and  an  inch  and  a  quarter 
thick,  being  the  ordinary  dimensions  of  the  grooves  in  the  whim-pulleys  round  which 
they  pass. 

RiLATiTE  SranroTH  of  Gokdaoi,  shroud  laid. 
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The  aboTe  statement  is  the  result  of  several  hundred  experiments. 

ROP£,  Exhibition, — Specimens  of  Smith's  patent  galvanized  and  ungalvanized  iron 
and  copper  wire  ropes  used  for  railway  inclines,  various  mining  operations,  including 
pit  guides,  suspension  bridges,  standing  rigging,  lightning  conductors,  window  and 
conservatory  sashes,  fencing,  and  submarine  tel^^phs. 

Iron  wire  ropes  are  of  equal  strength  with  a  hempen  rope  of  four  times  the  weight, 
and  resist  the  wear  and  tear  they  are  subjected  to  in  ** running  gear*'  twice  as  long. 
If  the  surface  of  a  wire  rope  be  left  in  any  part  unprotected  by  some  coating  impene- 
trable to  moisture,  the  internal  fibres  become  in  process  of  time  oxidized,  and  unseen 
decay  goes  forward.  Iron  cleaned  by  acid,  and  plunged  into  a  bath  containing  melted 
sine,  becomes  coated  with  that  metal,  and  the  parts  left  unzinoed  alone  rust  Iron  thus 
treated  is  said  to  be  galvanized. 

Specimens  of  submarine  telegraph  wire  rope.  Round  wire  rope  prepared  for  use. 
The  improvement  is  stated  to  consist  in  preventing  the  wires  and  strands  from  being 
twisted  on  themselves  in  the  process  of  laying  them  round  centre  cores  of  hemp,  in 

giving  an  equal  tension  to  each  individual  wire,  and  in  preserving  the  interior  sur&ee 
om  corrosion  by  saturating  the  cores  of  hemp  with  tar,  &c. 

Sample  of  wire  strand,  used  for  fencing,  signal  cord,  &c.  Sample  of  wire  ropes. 
Wire  rope  for  suspension  bridges,  and  cable  laid  wire  ropes.  Wire  ropes  showing  the 
mode  of  splicing.  Patent  wire  ropes  for  submarine  telegraph ;  lightning  conductor ; 
copper  window-sash  cord  and  picture  cord.  Patent  flat  wire  rope,  and  guide  rope  for 
coal  pits,  &c.     Rope  which  has  been  at  work  constantly  for  five  years. 

ROSIN,  or  COLOPHANY  (Galipot,  Fr.  ;  Fiehlenharz,  Germ.);  is  tbe  rosin  left 
after  distilling  off*  the  volatile  oil  from  the  different  species  of  turpentine.  Yellow  rosin 
contains  some  water,  which  black  rosin  does  not.     See  TuRrBMTiNS. 


ROSIN  GAS. 
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ROSIN  GAS.  Fig,  1221  eibibits  the  retort  and  its  appendages,  aserected  by  Messrs. 
Taylor  and  Martineau,  under  the  direction  of  the  patentee,  Professor  Daniel,  F.  R.  S. 

I  baTe  introduced  this  manufacturing  project,  not  as  a  pattern  to  imitate,  but  as  an 
example  to  deter ;  as  affording  a  Tery  instructive  lesson  of  the  danger  of  rushing  head- 
long into  most  extensive  enterprises,  without  fully  verifying,  upon  a  moderate  scale,  the 
probability  of  their  ultimate  success.  The  capital,  labour,  and  time  annually  wasted 
upon  visionary  schemes  of  this  sort,  got  up  by  chamber  chemists,  are  incalculably  great. 
No  more  essential  service  could  be  rendered  to  the  cause  of  productive  industry,  than 
to  unmask  the  thousand  and  one  chimerical  inventions  which  disgrace  our  lists  of 
patents  during  the  last  thirty  years.  Tliese  remarks  have  been  suggested  by  the  circum- 
stance, that  50,000^  were  squandered  upon  the  rosin-gas  concern ;  a  fact  communicated 
to  me  by  an  eminent  capitalist,  who  was  induced  by  fallacious  statements  to  embark 
largely  in  the  speculation.  Had  lOOL  been  employed  beforehand,  by  a  dispassionate 
practical  man,  in  making  judicious  trials,  and  in  calculating  the  chances  of  eventual 
profit  and  loss,  it  would  have  been  demonstrated,  as  clearly  as  noon-day,  that  rosin  could 
never  compete  with  pitcoal  in  the  production  of  gas-light  Whatever  ingenuity  was 
expended  in  getting  up  the  following  apparatus,  may  be  regarded  as  an  additional  igni$ 
fatuus  to  mislead  the  public,  and  divert  their  thoughts  from  the  abyss  that  lay  before 
them.  The  main  preliminary  to  be  settled,  in  all  new  undertakings,  is  the  soundness  of 
the  principle.  By  neglecting  this  point,  projectors  perpetually  realize  the  expiatory 
lable  of  the  Dana'ids. 

The  retort  s,  e,,/i^l22l.,  is  seen  charged  with  coke,  which  is  in  the  first  instance  raised 


to  a  bright  red  heat,  by  means  of  the  fiirnace  beneath.  The  common  brown  rosin  of 
commerce,  which  is  deposited  in  the  tank  a,  is  to  be  mixed  with  the  essential  oil  (con- 
densed from  the  rosin  vapours  in  a  preceding  operation)  in  the  proportion  of  one  hundred 
pounds  of  the  former  to  ten  gallons  of  the  latter.  The  influence  of  the  flame  and  heated 
air  beneath  serves  to  preserve  this  in  a  fluid  state,  and  by  a  damper  passing  across  the 
aperture  in  the  chimney,  the  temperature  of  the  fluid  may  be  exactly  regulated.  A 
wire-gauze  screen  at  f,  reaches  to  the  bottom  of  the  tank,  and  prevents  the  solid  rosin, 
or  any  impurity  with  which  it  may  be  mixed,  from  choaking  the  stopcock. 

The  melted  rosin  having  passed  by  the  stopcock  b,  funnel  c,  and  syphon  d,  into  the 
retort,  falls  on  the  coke,  and  in  its  passage  through  the  ignited  mass,  becomes  decomposed. 
On  arriving  at  the  other  end  of  the  retort,  a  large  portion  of  the  oil  of  turpentine,  in 
the  form  of  condensable  vapour,  is  separated  by  the  refrigerator  g;  tliis  is  supplied  with 
water  from  a  cistern  above  and  the  non-condensable  vapour  or  gas  passes  up  the  tube  A, 
and  dips  beneath  the  surface  of  the  fluid  in  the  vessel  t.  This  completes  the  condensation ; 
and  the  gas  proceeds  in  a  perfectly  pure  state,  by  the  pipe  k,  to  the  gasometer,  or  rather 
to  the  floating  reservoir,  for  use. 

The  essential  oil,  when  it  leaves  the  refrigerator,  is  conveyed,  by  the  syphon  I,  to  a 
cistern  beneath.     The  necessity  for  employing  a  syphon  will  be  apparent,  when  it  is 
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borne  in  nind  that  the  tub*  prevents  the  ewape  of  the  gai»  which  would  otfacrwiw  pes 
away  from  the  box  with  the  eMential  oU.  Another  pipe  and  lyphoa  a,  ■»  aenrw  to  eon- 
Tcy  the  oondensed  enential  oil  from  the  top  cistern. 

ROTTEN-STONE.     See  Tairou. 

ROUGE.  (Ford,  Fr.)  The  only  coemetie  which  can  be  applied  vithoot  h^urj  to 
brighten  a  lady*s  complexion,  is  that  prepared,  by  the  following  process,  from  eeflowcr 
(  CarthamuM  fiactortw).  The  Bowers,  after  being  washed  with  pure  water  till  it  i 
off  colourless,  are  dried,  pulverised,  and  digested  with  a  weak  solution  of  erystale  d 
which  assumes  thereby  a  yellow  colour.  Into  this  liquor  a  quantity  of  finely  carded 
white  cotton  wool  is  plunged,  and  then  so  much  lemon  juice  or  pure  Yinegar  is  added 
as  to  supersaturate  the  soda.  The  colouring  matter  is  disengaged,  and  fcUs  down  in  an 
impalpable  powder  upon  the  cotton  filaments.  The  cotton,  after  being  washed  in  oald 
water,  to  remove  some  yellow  colouring  particle^  is  to  be  treated  with  a  fresh  snlmien  of 


carbonate  of  soda,  which  takes  up  the  red  colouring  matter  in  a  state  of  purity.  Befcie 
precipitating  this  pigment  a  second  time  by  the  acid  of  lemons,  some  soft  powdend  tsde 
should  be  laid  in  the  bottom  of  the  TceKl,  tar  the  purpose  of  absorbing  the  iuim  loage^ 
in  proportion  as  it  is  separated  from  the  carbonate  of  soda,  which  now  Iwlds  it  dissolved. 
The  coloured  mixture  must  be  finally  triturated  with  a  few  drops  of  olive  oil,  in  order 
to  make  it  smooth  and  marrowy.  Upon  the  fineness  of  the  talc,  and  the  proportion  of 
the  ssfflower  precipitate  which  it  contains,  depend  the  beauty  and  value  of  the  rnsmiiii. 
The  rouge  of  the  above  second  precipitation  is  received  sometimes  upon  bits  of  fine- 
twisted  woollen  stuff,  called  er^wM,  which  ladies  rub  upon  their  cheeks* 

RUBT.     See  LAruAET. 

RUM,  is  a  variety  of  ardent  spirits,  distilled  in  the  West  Indies,  firora  the  fismcnted 
skimmings  of  the  sugar  teaches,  mixed  with  molasses^  and  diluted  with  water  to  the 
proper  degree.  A  sugar  plantation  in  Jamaica  or  Antigua,  which  makes  SOO  hogs- 
heads of  sugar,  of  about  16  cwt  each,  requires,  for  the  maaufiwture  of  its  rum  two 
copper  stills ;  one  of  1000  gallons  for  the  wash,  and  one  of  600  gallons  tor  the  low 
wines,  with  corresponding  worm  refrigeratories.  It  also  requires  two  cisterns,  one  of 
SOOO  gallons  for  the  lees  or  spent  wash  of  former  distillations^  called  dunder  ( Qaati 
redundar,  Span.^  another  for  the  skimmings  of  the  darifiers  and  teaches  of  the  sugar- 
house  ;  along  with  twelve,  or  more,  fermenting  cisterns  or  tuns. 

Lees  that  have  been  used  more  than  three  or  four  times  are  not  considered  to  be 
equally  fit  for  exciting  fermentation,  when  mixed  with  the  sweets,  as  firesher  lees.  The 
wort  is  made,  in  Jamaica,  by  adding  to  1000  gallons  of  dunder,  120  gallons  of  molasses, 
720  gallons  of  skimmings  (  a  18()  ofmoUtfses  in  sweetness),  and  160  gallons  of  water  ; 
so  that  there  may  be  in  the  liquid  nearly  12  per  cent  of  solid  saccharunu  Another 
proportion,  often  used,  is  100  gallons  of  molanes,  200  gallons  of  lees,  SOO  gallons  of 
skimmings,  and  400  of  water ;  the  mixture  containing,  therefore^  15  per  cent  of  sweets. 
These  two  formulsB  prescribe  so  much  spent  wash,  according  to  my  opinion,  as  would 
be  apt  to  communicate  an  unpleasant  flavour  to  the  spirits.  Both  the  fermenting  and 
flavouring  principles  reside  chiefly  in  the  fresh  cane  juice,  and  in  the  skimmings  of  the 
clarifier;  because,  after  the  syrup  has  been  boiled,  they  are  in  a  grmt  measure  dissipated. 
I  have  made  many  experiments  upon  fermentation  and  distillation  from  West  India 
molasses,  and  always  found  the  spirits  to  be  perfectly  exempt  from  any  rum  flavour. 

The  fermentation  goes  on  most  uniformly  and  kindly  in  very  large  masses,  and 
requires  from  9  to  15  days  to  complete;  the  difference  of  time  depending  upon  the 
strength  of  the  wort,  the  condition  of  its  fermentable  stuff,  and  the  state  of  the  weather. 
The  progress  of  the  attenuation  of  the  wash  should  be  examined  from  day  to  day  with 
a  hydrometer,  as  I  have  described  in  the  article  Distillation.  When  it  has  leaebed 
nearly  to  its  meurimum,  the  wash  should  be  as  soon  as  possible  transferred  by  pumps  into 
the  still,  and  worked  off  by  a  properly  regulated  heat;  for  if  allowed  to  stand  over,  it 
will  deteriorate  by  aoetificatiotL  Dr.  Higgin*s  plan,  of  suspending  a  basket  full  of 
limestone  in  the  wash-tuns,  to  counteract  the  acidity,  has  not  I  believe,  been  found  to  be 
of  much  use.  It  would  be  better  to  cover  up  the  wash  from  the  contact  of  atmospberio 
air,  and  to  add  perhaps  a  very  little  nUphite  of  lime  to  it  both  of  which  means  would  tend 
to  arrest  the  acetous  fermentation.  But  one  of  the  best  precautions  against  the  wasli 
becoming  sour,  is  to  preserve  the  utmost  cleanliness  among  all  the  vessels  in  the  distillery. 
They  should  be  scalded  at  the  end  of  every  round  with  boiling  water  and  quicklime. 

Aliout  115  gallons  of  proof  mm  are  usually  obtained  from  1200  gallons  of  wash. 
The  proportion  which  the  product  of  rum  bears  to  that  of  sugar,  in  very  rich  moist 
plantotions,  is  rated,  by  Edwards,  at  82  gallons  of  the  former  to  16  cwt  of  the  latter ; 
but  the  more  usual  ratio  is  200  gallons  of  rum  to  3  hogsheads  of  sugar.  But  this 
proportion  will  necessarily  vary  with  the  value  of  rum  and  molasses  in  the  market 
since  whichever  fetches  the  most  remunerating  price,  will  be  brought  forward  in  the 
greatest  quantity.  In  one  considerable  estate  in  the  island  of  Grenada,  92  gallons  of 
rum  were  made  fur  every  hogshead  (16  cwts.)  of  sugar.     See  Still. 
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Imported. 

Retained  for  Consumption. 

Daty  reoeWed 

GaUoru. 

Gtdlofu. 

£, 

1850 

4,194,683 

2,902,212 

1,100,286. 

1851 

4,747,031 

2,880,775 

l,098,20a 

RUSSIAN  LE  ATH  ER,  a»  teamed  at  Kazan,  The  hides  to  be  tanned  may  be  either 
fresh  from  the  animal  or  dry,  no  nutter  which  ;  they  are  first  laid  to  soak  for  3  days  and 
nights  in  a  solution  of  potash,  to  which  some  quicklime  is  added.  The  potash  used  is 
made  of  the  tree  called  in  Russ  ilim  (the  common  elm),  which  sort  is  said  to  be 
preferable  to  any  other,  if  not  essential;  it  is  not  purified,  so  that  it  is  of  a  brown  colour 
and  of  an  earthy  appearance:  about  12  poods  of  this,  (tlie  pood  is  36  lbs.  English)  and 
2  poods  of  lime,  serve  for  100  skins.  As  they  have  no  way  of  ascertaining  the  degree 
of  causticity  of  the  alkali  but  by  its  effect  upon  the  tongue,  when  they  find  it  weak 
they  let  the  skins  lie  longer  in  the  solution. 

When  the  skins  are  taken  out  of  this  solution  they  are  carried  to  the  river,  and  left 
under  water  for  a  day  and  a  night. 

Next  a  vedro  of  dog*s  dung  is  boiled  in  as  much  water  as  is  enough  to  soak  50  skins, 
(the  vedro  is  equal  to  2-696  English  imperial  gallons),  but  in  the  winter  time,  when 
the  dung  is  frosen,  twice  that  quantity  is  found  necessary.  The  skins  are  put  into  this 
solution,  not  while  it  is  boiling  hot,  but  wh^n  at  the  heat  which  the  hand  can  bear ;  in 
this  ihey  lie  one  day  and  one  night. 

The  dcins  are  then  sewed  up  so  as  to  leave  no  hole  ;  in  short,  so  as  to  be  water-tight: 
about  one  third  of  what  the  skin  will  contain  is  then  filled  up  with  the  leaves  and  small 
twigs  chopped  together  of  the  plant  called  in  Russ  Toloknanka  (^Arhuiut  uva-urti, 
sometimes  called  bear  berry^  which  is  brought  from  the  environs  of  Solikamskaga,  and 
the  skin  is  then  filled  up  with  water. 

The  skins  thus  filled  are  laid  one  on  the  other  in  a  large  trough,  and  heavy  stones 
upon  them,  so  as  by  their  weight  to  press  the  infusion  through  the  pores  of  the  skin  in 
about  4  hours ;  yet,  as  it  was  said  at  the  same  time,  that  the  skins  are  filled  up  with 
the  same  water  which  had  been  pressed  out  10  times  successively,  and  that  the  whole 
operation  takes  but  one  day  and  one  night,  this  leaves  but  2^  hours  for  each  time. 

The  skins  are  then  taken  to  the  river  and  washed,  and  are  ready  for  the  dyeing. 
The  whitest  skins  are  laid  aside  for  the  red  and  yellow  leather. 

(The  operations  in  dyeing  follow,  but  are  here  omitted.) 

To  soften  the  skins  after  dyeing,  they  are  harassed  by  a  knife,  the  point  of  which  is 
curved  upwards. 

RUST,  is  the  orange-yellow  coat  of  peroxide  which  forms  upon  the  surface  of  iron 
exposed  to  moist  air.  Oil-paint,  varnish,  plumbago,  or  a  film  of  caoutchouc,  may  be 
employed,  according  to  circumstances,  to  prevent  the  rusting  of  iron  utensils. 

RYE,  conrists,  according  to  the  analysis  of  Einhof,  o^  24*2  of  husk,  SB'S  of  fiour, 
and  10-2  of  water,  in  100  parts.  This  chemist  found  in  100  parts  of  the  flour,  61*07  of 
starch,  9*48  of  gluten,  3*28  of  vegetable  albumen,  3*28  of  uncrystallizable  sugar,  1 1 09 
of  gum,  6*38  of  vegetable  fibre,  and  the  loss  was  5*62,  including  a  vegetable  acid  not 
yet  investigated.     Some  phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesia  are  also  present.     See  Gik. 


s. 

SABOTIE^RE.  The  apparatus  for  making  ices,  called  «sabotidre,'*  is  composed  of 
two  principal  parts — a  pail  which  is  indented  towards  the  top  and  covered;  and  the 
sabotidre,  or  inner  vessel,  slightly  conical,  which  is  inserted  in  a  pail,  on  which  it  rests 
by  a  projecting  border  or  rim  ;  this  vessel  is  closed  at  the  bottom  like  a  cup,  and  open  at 
the  top  to  admit  the  creams  to  be  iced.  It  is  closed  at  the  top  by  a  cover  furnished 
with  a  handle  and  a  hook,  which  fastens  it  to  the  rim  of  the  vessel.  This  apparatus  works 
as  follows  : — The  freezing  mixture,  composed  of  sulphate  of  soda  pulverized  and  hydro- 
chloric acid,  is  turned  into  the  pail,  and  the  creams  to  be  iced  into  the  inner  vessel ;  its 
cover  is  then  fastened  by  the  hook,  and  the  vessel  is  set  into  the  pail  among  the 
freezing  liquid ;  then  taking  the  whole  by  the  handle  of  the  sabotiere,  an  alternate 
motion  of  rotation  is  given  to  it  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  the  cream  is 
suflSciently  frozen.  The  cover  is  opened  from  time  to  time,  and  the  mixture  well  stirred 
with  a  spoon  adapted  for  the  purpose.  The  freezing  mixture  must  be  renooved  every  15 
or  20  minutes.  There  is  a  measure  for  the  freezing  mixture,  which  contains  2  parts  of 
salt  and  1  of  acid.  The  pail  is  furnished  with  a  handle,  and  is  surrounded  with  thick 
woollen  cloth  to  exclude  the  effect  of  outward  air. 
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SADDLER'S  IRONMONGERY. 


SACCHAROMETER  a  the  nmme  of  a  hydrometer,  adapted  bj  ite  seale  to  poiflt 
out  the  proportion  of  sugar,  or  the  saccharine  matter  of  malt,  contained  in  a  solution  of 
any  specific  granty.  Breirers,  distillers,  and  the  Excise,  sometimes  denote  by  the  t^ 
gravity,  the  excess  of  weight  of  1000  parts  of  a  liquid  by  Tolume  above  the  weight  of* 
like  volume  of  distilled  water,  so  tliat  if  the  specific  gravity  be  1045,  1070,  1090,  kc, 
the  gravity  is  said  to  be  45,  70,  or  90 ;  at  others,  they  thereby  denote  the  weight  of 
saccharine  matter  in  a  barrel  (36  gallons)  of  worts ;  and  again,  they  denote  the  exces 
in  weight  of  a  barrel  of  worts  over  a  barrel  of  water,  equal  to  36  gallons,  or  360  pounds. 
This  and  the  first  statement  are  identical,  only  1000  is  the  standard  in  the  first  esse, 
and  360  in  the  second. 

The  saecharometer  now  used  by  the  Excise,  and  by  the  trade,  b  that  constructed  by  the 
late  Mr.  R.  B.  Bate,  well  known  for  the  accuracy  of  his  philosophical  and  matbenuticsl 
instruments.  The  tables  published  by  him  for  ascertaining  the  value  of  wort  or  wash, 
and  low  wines,  are  preceded  by  explicit  directions  for  their  use.  **  The  instrument  u 
composed  of  brass ;  the  ball  or  float  being  a  circular  spindle,  in  the  opposite  ^^^ 
which  are  fixed  a  stem  and  a  loop.  The  stem  bears  a  scale  of  divisions  numbered 
downwards  from  the  first  to  SO ;  these  divisions,  which  are  laid  down  in  an  <^^S^ 
manner,  observing  a  diminishing  progression  according  to  true  principles ;  therefore  esch 
division  correctly  indicates  the  one  thousandth  part  of  the  specific  gravity  of  water ;  sod 
further,  by  the  alteration  made  in  the  bulk  of  the  saecharometer  at  every  <^t^^^^ 
poise,  each  of  the  same  divisions  continues  to  indicate  correctly  the  said  one  thoussndth 
part  throughout" 

In  my  own  practice,  I  prefer  to  take  specific  gravities  of  all  liquids  whatever  vi^  * 
glass  globe  conUining  500  or  1000  grains  of  distilled  water  at  60°  Fahr.,  when  it  is 
closed  with  a  capillary-bored  glass  stopper ;  and  with  the  gravity  so  taken,  I  look  into 
a  table  constructed  to  show  the  quantity  per  cent,  of  augar,  malt-extract,  or  of  any 
other  solid,  proportional  to  the  density  of  the  solution.  By  bringing  the  liquid  in  the 
gravity  bottle  to  the  standard  temperature,  no  correction  on  this  account  is  needed. 
Mr.  Bate's  elaborate  table  contains  all  these  equations  correctly  for  solutions  of  sugar 
of  every  successive  specific  gravity.  When  employed  in  such  reaearohes  by  the  Mo- 
lasses Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  year  1830^  I  found  that  the  specific 
gravities  of  solutions  of  the  concrete  extract  of  malt  differed  somewhat  torn  those  of 
solutions  of  sugar,  as  given  by  Mr.  Bate.     See  Bxxa. 

The  fi)llowing  Table  shows  the  Quantities  of  Sugar  contained  in   Syrups  of  the 
annexed  Specific  Gravities.     It  was  the  result  of  experiments  carefully  made. 


'  Experimental  Spec.  Gravity 

Sugar  In  100-  by 

Experimental  Spec.  Gravity 

Sugar  in  100- by 

of  Solution  at  60O  F. 

Weiglit. 

ofSolationateooF. 

WeigliL 

1-3260 

66-666 

1*1045 

25-000 

1-2310 

50-000 

1-0905 

21-740 

1'1777 

40-000 

1O820 

20-000 

1-4400 

33-333 

1-0635 

16-666 

1-1340 

31-250 

1-0500 

12-500 

1-1250 

29-412 

1-0395 

10-000 

1-1110 

26*316 

N.  B.  The  column  in  the  opposite  table,  maked  Solid  extract  by  weighty  is  Mr.  Bate's; 
it  may  be  compared  with  this  short  table,  and  also  with  the  table  of  nuUt  infusions  in 
the  Dictionary. 

If  the  decimal  part  of  the  number  denoting  the  specific  gravity  of  syrup  be  mul- 
tiplied by  26,  the  product  will  denote  very  nearly  the  quantity  of  sugar  per  gallon  in 
pounds  at  the  given  specific  gravity.* 

SADDLER'S  IRONMONGERY.  Lowe,  John  crnd  Henry,  Clarence  ITorks, 
Jiirmingham, — Manufaeturere,  The  manufacture  of  saddlers'  ironmongery  is  principally 
located  at  Birmingham  and  in  the  neighbouring  towns  of  Wolverhampton,  Walsall,  &«• 
Its  object  is  the  production  of  bits,  spurs,  stirrups,  curb-chains,  &c.  These  are  formed 
out  of  iron  and  steel  by  the  ordinary  process  of  hammering ;  and  are  finished  by  japanning, 
tinning,  burnishing,  or  plating  with  brass  or  silver.  Some  produced  for  the  South 
American  market  are  of  very  fantastic  shapes,  and  richly  gilt ;  they  di£^r  from  those 

*  This  rule  was  annexed  to  an  extensive  table,  representing  the  quantities  of  sugar  per  gallon,  cor- 
rutponding  to  tiie  specific  gravities  of  the  lyrupi,  constructed  by  the  Author,  for  the  Excise,  hi  subier- 
vicncy  to  the  Beet-root  bill. 
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Table  exhibiting  Ae  Quantity  of  Sugar,  in  Pounds  Aroirdnpois   wbieb  Si  contained 
in  One  Gallon  of  Syrup,  at  suceeasive  Degrees  of  Dcn^ty,  at  6(y  F. 


2    Specific 
g   Gravity. 

2l 

Extract 

by 
Weight 

tnioa 

2^ 

II 

Extract 

br 
Weight 
inioa 

ft 

coo 

li 

0-0000 

-0000 

1077 

2-0197 

•1851 

1154    ■ 

40880 

1-231 

6*1474 

1001 

0-0255 

-0026 

1*078 

2-0465 

•1-73 

M55 

4^1148 

1*232 

6*1748 

1-C09 

00510 

•0061 

1-079 

2-0734 

•1896 

1-166 

4*1319 

1-233 

6  2012 

1-003 

0  0765 

•0077 

1080 

21006 

•1918 

1-157 

4-1588 

1-2:J4 

6-2280 

1004 

0*1020 

•0102 

lOSl 

2-1275 

•1941 

1-158 

4-1857 

1-235 

6*2551 

1005 

0-1275 

•0128 

1-032 

2  1543 

•1963 

1-iao 

4-2128 

1-236 

6*2822 

1006 

0*1530 

•0153 

1-083 

21811 

•1985 

1-160 

4*2502 

1-237 

6-3098 

1007 

0-1785 

•0179 

1064 

22080 

•2007 

1-161 

4-2771 

1-238 

6*3362 

1008 

0-2040 

•0204 

1-085 

2-2359 

•2029 

1162 

4-3040 

1-239 

6*3631 

1-009 

0*2295 

•0230 

1086 

2-2627 

•2061 

1-168 

4-8309 

1-240 

6*3903 

1010 

0-2550 

•0255 

1-087 

2-2894 

•2073 

1*164 

4-8678 

1-241 

6*4152 

1011 

0-2S05 

•02S0 

l-0«» 

2-3161 

*2®5 

1-165 

4-3847 

1-242 

6-4401 

1-012 

0-3060 

•0306 

1-089 

2-3438 

•2117 

M66 

4*4116 

1-243 

6*4650 

1-013 

0  3315 

•0331 

1090 

2*3710 

•2139 

1-167 

4-4383 

1-244 

6-4902 

1-014 

0-3570 

-0366 

1091 

2-3987 

•2161 

M68 

4-4652 

1-245 

6-6153 

1-015 

0-3825 

•0381 

l-fflW 

2-4256 

•2188 

1-169 

4*4923 

1*246 

6-6402 

1016 

0-4180 

•0406 

1-093 

2-4524 

•2206 

1-170 

4-5201 

1*247 

6-5651 

1-017 

0-4335 

•0431 

1-094 

2-4792 

•2227 

1-171 

4-5460 

1-248 

6-5903 

1-018 

0-4590 

•0456 

1-095 

2-5061 

2249 

1-172 

4-5722 

1-249 

6-6152 

1-019 

0-4945 

-0481 

1-096 

2-5329 

*2270 

1173 

46983 

1-250 

6-6402 

1020 

0-5100 

•0606 

1-097 

2-W98 

•2292 

1174 

4-6242 

1-251 

6-6681 

1-021 

0-5351 

•0531 

1098 

2-5666 

•2314 

1175 

4-6605 

1-252 

6-6960 

1022 

0  5602 

•0655 

1099 

2-6130 

■2335 

1176 

46764 

1-268 

6-7240 

1023 

0-5853 

•0580 

1-100 

2-6104 

-2367 

1-177 

4-7023 

1-264 

6-7621 

1024 

0-6i(!4 

•0606 

1101 

2-6663 

-2378 

1178 

4-7281 

1-255 

6-7800 

1025 

0-6355 

-0629 

M02 

2-6921 

*2400 

1  179 

4-7639 

1-256 

68081 

1026 

0-6606 

-0C54 

1-108 

2-7188 

*2421 

1180 

4-7802 

1-267 

68362 

1027 

0  6857 

•0678 

1104 

2-7446 

•2443 

1-181 

4-8051 

1-256 

6-8643 

1028 

0-7J08 

•0703 

1-105 

2-7704 

•2464 

I-1H2 

4-8303 

1-259 

6-8921 

1-029 

0-7359 

•0727 

11C6 

2-7961 

•2486 

1-183 

4-8554 

1-260 

6-9201 

1030 

0*7610 

-0752 

1  107 

28227 

•2507 

1-184 

48802 

1-261 

6-9510 

1031 

0-7861 

•0776 

1-108 

2-8485 

2529 

1185 

4  9051 

1-262 

6-9822 

1032 

0-8112 

•0800 

1-109 

2-8740 

•2550 

1186 

4-9300 

1-268 

7-013.1 

1033 

0-8363 

-0825 

1110 

2-9001 

•2571 

1-1S7 

4-9552 

1-264 

7-0444 

1-084 

0-8614 

•0849 

1*111 

2-9263 

•2503 

1-188 

4-9803 

1-265 

70751 

1D35 

0-8866 

•0873 

1112 

2-9522 

•2614 

1189 

5  0054 

1-266 

71060 

1-036 

0-9149 

•0897 

1-113 

2-9780 

•2635 

1-190 

6.0304 

1-267 

7*1369 

1-037 

0*9449 

•0921 

1114 

3-0046 

•2656 

1191 

6-0563 

1*268 

7-1678 

1-038 

0-9768 

•0945 

1-116 

80304 

•2677 

1192 

6  0822 

1-269 

7-1988 

1039 

1-0090 

•0969 

1-116 

3-0^63 

•2698 

1-193 

61080 

1270 

7*2800 

1-040 

1-0400 

•0993 

1-117 

8-0821 

•2719 

1194 

5^1341 

1271 

7-2601 

1-041 

1-0653 

•1017 

1-118 

8  1080 

•2740 

1195 

6-1602 

1-272 

7-2902 

1042 

10906 

•1041 

1-119 

3- 134a 

-2761 

1196 

6-1863 

1-273 

7-8204 

1-043 

1-1159 

•1065 

1-120 

31610 

-2782 

1-197 

6-2124 

1-274 

7-3606 

1044 

1-1412 

•1099 

1121 

81871 

•2803 

1-198 

6*2381 

1-276 

7-3807 

1045 

1-1665 

•1118 

1-122 

8*2130 

-2824 

1-199 

6-2639 

1-276 

74100 

1046 

11918 

•1136 

1*123 

8*2399 

•2845 

1-200 

6-2901 

1-277 

7  4409 

1-047 

1-2171 

•1160 

1*124 

8-2658 

-2865 

1-201 

6-3160 

1-278 

7-4706 

1-048 

1*2424 

•1184 

1*126 

8*2916 

-2886 

1-202 

6-3422 

1-279 

7-5007 

1-.049 

1-2687 

•1217 

1*126 

8-3174 

•2907 

1-208 

&'3681 

1*280 

7-6807 

l-OM) 

1-2940 

•1231 

1*127 

8-3431 

-2927 

1^04 

6-3941 

1*281 

7-5600 

1-a'^i 

1-3206 

']VA 

1-128 

8-3690 

•2948 

1-205 

6-4208 

1*282 

7-6891 

1052 

1-3472 

-1278 

1-129 

33949 

•2969 

1-206 

64462 

1*283 

7-61 M 

iav3 

1-3788 

-1301 

1-130 

3-4211 

•2989 

1-207 

64720 

1-284 

7-6409 

l-OM 

1-4004 

•1325 

1-131 

8-4490 

-8010 

1-206 

5-4979 

1*285 

7-6758 

1055 

1-4270 

•1348 

1-132 

8*4769 

•3030 

1-209 

6-6289 

1*286 

77048 

1056 

1-4536 

•1372 

1*133 

8-6048 

•8051 

1-210 

6-6606 

1*287 

7-7381 

1057 

1-4802 

1895 

1-134 

8-6326 

•3071 

1-211 

6-5786 

1*288 

7-7620 

1-068 

1-5068 

•1418 

1135 

8-66TO 

•3092 

1-212 

6-6071 

1*289 

7*7910 

1-059 

1-5334 

•1441 

1-136 

8-5882 

•8112 

1-218 

6-6360 

1-890 

7*8201 

1060 

1-5600 

•1464 

1-137 

3-6160 

•8183 

1-214 

6-6661 

1-291 

7-8482 

1-061 

1-5870 

•1487 

1138 

8-6437 

•8153 

1-215 

6-6942 

1-292 

7  8763 

1062 

1-6142 

•1610 

1139 

8-6716 

•8173 

1-216 

5-7238 

1-298 

7-9042 

1063 

1-6414 

1533 

1140 

3-7000 

•8193 

1-217 

5*7522 

1-294 

7-9321 

1064 

l'e688 

•1556 

1141 

87281 

-8214 

1-218 

6*7814 

1-295 

7-9600 

1065 

1-6959 

•1679 

1-142 

8-7562 

•3234 

1219 

5-8108 

1-296 

7-9879 

1066 

1-72M 

•1602 

1143 

37840 

-8254 

1-220 

6-8401 

1-297 

8*0158 

1067 

1-7496 

•1625 

1-144 

3*8119 

-3274 

1-221 

6-8680 

1-298 

8*0448 

1068 

1-7764 

•1647 

1-345 

8-8398 

-3294 

1222 

6-8962 

1-299 

80719 

1069 

1-8033 

•1670 

1-146 

8-8677 

•3314 

1-228 

6*9242 

1-800 

81001 

1-070 

1-8300 

•1603 

1*147 

8-8956 

•8334 

1224 

6*9628 

1071 

1-8571 

•1716 

1-148 

8-9236 

•S354 

1-226 

6-9801 

1072 

1*8843 

•1738 

M49 

8-9616 

•3374 

1-226 

6-0081 

1073 

1-9116 

•1761 

1160 

3-9801 

•3394 

1-227 

6-0961 

1074 

1*9385 

•1783 

1*151 

40070 

1-228 

6-0642 

1075 

1-9653 

•1806 

1-152 

4*0842 

1*229 

6-0926 

1*076 

1*9928 

-182S 

1-153 

40611 

1*280 

61206 
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for  home  use  in  their  matoUe  ^ppearanw,  the  fatlw  of  the  blu  being  carved  into  various 
dcsigiifi,  nnd  the  rawcls  of  the  tpurs  are  made  ejiormouiily  lEir^<?.  When  bus  B.rt?  lo  be 
plated  with  metal  th€*y  arc  tinned,  and  a  piece  of  metal  of  aiifficitnt  thickness  U  wrapt 
DT  bent  roimd  it  by  pressure ;  this  is  aidtd  b^  pres5m(|f  down  ujwn  thtim  with  bumliibers 
&e.  Whtn  the  covering  has  btcn  made  to  adhere  vtty  ilosulyt  the  whole  is  henU'd,  tin 
solder  U  appliefl,  and  the  two  become  uriiled  ;  the  Hiial  polUh  is  given  by  thb  friction  of 
buff  leather  and  powdered  burnt  rotten-stune^ 

S  A  FFLO  WE  R,  Tli  is  dye-stuff  ha*  been  fully  described  under  CAatn  Aitu  ■  and  Roi^att, 
Landings,  Deliveries,  and  Stocks  of  Safflo^rLT. 


L(ind«4. 

UMvrrnA, 

Stock  lit  Jiiiuarr- 

Dalfft. 

Bales- 

B«l«. 

In  December  1851 

91^ 

SSI 

■ — 

IH50 

i.nd 

465 

— 

In  13  months  J  651 

4,481 

4J01 

2,990              ' 

IS5Q 

£.065 

3,266 

3,2G0 

1849 

3J56 

S,5S9 

IWfil 

iSiB 

2,€ti7 

2/J69 

U254 

Pi  ices,  J/muary,  lB5a,  fine,  6L  5t.  to  7^  IOj.  per  ewtj  middling,  4£.  5»,  to  $L  10*,; 
ordinary,  *2t.  to  3/.  10*. 

SAFFRON  (Sfiffnm^  ¥r.  and  G*?Tm.)  j  b  a  filamentous  cake,  composed  of  ibe 
atigmata  of  the  flowt'rs  ttf  the  Cwcmj  tatiVita.  It  contains  a  yellow  matter  called  po/y- 
chro^te,  becOLtse  a  soihII  quantUy  of  it  m  capable  of  colouring  a  great  body  of  wrater,  lliis 
U  obtained  by  evaporiiting  the  wa'ery  infuitjon  of  RafTron  to  the  conftie^tence  of  an  extract, 
dij^eAtio^  the  entr:ict  with  ak-oholt  and  concentrating  the  alcoholic  solution.  'Vhe 
poWchroite  remain*  in  the  form  of  a  brilliant  mas?,  of  n  reddish  yellow  colour^  transpa- 
rent, and  of  the  consistence  of  hont^.  It  has  the  agreeable  smell,  with  the  bitter  pungent 
tafile,  of  saffron.  It  is  very  ifoluhle  m  water  j  and  if  it  be  stoviMiiicd,  it  deUquescei 
fipL'etlily  in  ihe  tdr.  According  to  3J.  Henry  p^rf,  polythrolte  consists  of  80  parts  of 
colouring  matter,  comhiued  with  20  parts  of  a  volatile  oil,  which  cannot  be  separated 
by  distillation  till  the  colouring  matter  has  been  combined  with  an  alkali.  By  lotxinf 
1  part  of  shred  nafTron  with  B  iiarts  of  saturated  brine,  and  ^  part  of  emistie-lye,  iitia 
distilUnf^  the  mixture^  the  oil  comes  over  into  the  reeeiver,  &i\d  ienves  the  coloLrring 
matter  in  the  retort,  which  may  he  precipitated  from  the  alkaline  solution  by  an  acid* 
The  pore  colouring  matter^  when  drieiil,  h  uf  a  scarlet  hue,  and  thtn  readily  di^vsolves 
in  alcohol,  as  alxo  in  the  fat  and  volatile  oils,  hut  spnringly  in  water.  Light  bUnehea 
the  red  dish- yellow  of  saffron,  even  when  it  h  contained  in  a  full  phial  well  corked. 
Polychroite,  when  combined  witb  fat  oils,  and  subjected  to  dry  distilUtinn,  affords 
ammonia,  which  shows  that  azote  U  one  of  its  constituents,  Sulphuric  acid  colours  tho 
solution  of  polychroite  indigo  blue,  with  a  lilac  caflt ;  nitric  acid  turiis  It  green,  of 
various  shades/  aecordinjj  to  the  state?  of  dilution-  Protochloride  { muriate)  of  tin 
prodiieefi  a  reddish  precipitate. 

Saffron  is  employed  as  a  scasonini^  in  French  eoukery.  It  is  also  used  to  tinge  con- 
fectionery artieJes,  liqueurs,  and  varniihes  j  but  rarely  a?i  a  pigment, 

SA  GO  (  Sa^ou,  Fr.  and  Cirm. )  i  '*  «  species  of  star  eh,  extracted  from  the  pith  of  the 
sago  palm,  a  tree  which  grows  Lo  the  height  uf  SO  feet  in  the  Moluccas  (uid  the  Phi- 
lippines. The  tree  is  cot  down,  cleft  lengthways,  and  deprived  of  its  pith,  whieh  bting 
wiii^lied  with  water  upon  a  sieve,  the  starchy  mutter  comes  out^  and  soon  forms  a  dtpoMt. 
Tbift  is  dried  to  the  consistence  of  dough,  pressed  through  a  metal  sieve  to  corn  it  (which 
is  called  ptuWrji^),  and  then  dried  over  a  fire  with  agitation  in  a  shallow  ixip per  pan. 
Sago  is  sornethnes  imported  in  the  pulverulent  state,  in  which  it  can  be  distinguished  from 
arrow-Toot  only  by  microscopic  examir^atjon  of  its  pjutieles.  'Diefe  are  uniform  and 
splierieal,  not  unequal  and  ovoid,  like  those  of  arrow* root.     See  Fepi-iik. 

SAL  AMMONIAC,  The  manufacture  of  this  salt  may  be  traced  to  the  remotest 
era.  Its  dame  is  derived  from  Ammtm,  or  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Arninon,  in  Egypt, 
near  to  whieh  tlii>  salt  was  originully  made.  Sal  ammoniac  exists  ready  formed  in  seve* 
rai  animal  products-  The  dung  and  urine  of  camels  contains  a  sulRcient  qu,intity  to 
have  rendered  its  extraction  from  them  a  profitable  Egyptian  srt  iti  former  time*,  in  order 
to  supply  Curope  with  the  artiele.  In  that  part  of  Africa,  fuel  being  very  scarce,  recourse 
is  had  to  the  dung  of  these  animalsi  which  is  dried  for  that  purpose,  by  plastering  it  upoti 
the  walls.  When  this  is  afterwards  burned  in  a  peculiar  kind  of  furnace,  it  exhales  a  thick 
"^oke,  replete  witb  sal  ammoniac  in  vapotir;  the  soot  of  eoaiMG  oontAina  a  portioP  of 


out  especially  in  tDe  ueiiat  peasants  are  seen  ariving  asses  loaaea  witn  t>ags  ot  that  soot, 
on  their  waj  to  the  sal  ammoniac  works. 

Here  it  is  extracted  in  the  following  manner.  Glass  glohes  coated  with  loam  are 
filled  with  the  soot  pressed  down  by  wooden  rammers,  a  space  of  only  two  or  three  inches 
being  left  Tacant,  near  their  mouths.  These  globes  are  set  in  round  orifices  formed  in 
the  ridge  of  a  long  vault,  or  large  horizontal  furnace  flue.  Heat  is  gradually  applied  by 
a  fire  of  dry  camels*  dung,  and  it  is  eventually  increased  till  the  globes  become  obscurely 
red.  As  the  muriate  of  ammonia  is  volatile  at  a  temperature  much  below  ignition,  it 
rises  out  of  the  soot  in  vapour,  and  gets  condensed  in^o  a  cake  upon  the  inner  surface  of 
the  top  of  the  globe.  A  considerable  portion,  however,  escapes  into  the  air  ;  and  another 
portion  concretes  in  the  mouth,  which  must  be  cleared  from  time  to  time  by  an  iron  rod. 
Towards  the  end,  the  obstruction  becomes  very  troublesome,  and  must  be  most  carefully 
attended  to  and  obviated,  otherwise  the  globes  would  explode  by  the  uncondensed 
vapours.  In  all  cases,  when  the  subliming  process  approaches  to  a  conclusion,  the 
globes  crack  or  split ;  and  when  they  come  to  be  removed,  after  the  heat  has  subsided, 
they  usually  fall  to  pieces.  The  upper  portion  of  the  mass  is  separated,  because  to  it  the 
white  salt  adheres ;  and  on  detaching  the  pieces  of  glass  with  a  hatchet,  it  is  ready  for 
the  market.  At  the  bottom  of  each  balloon  a  nucleus  of  salt  remains,  surrounded  with 
fixed  pulverulent  matter.  This  is  reserved,  and  after  being  bruised,  is  put  in  along 
with  the  charge  of  soot  in  a  fresh  operation. 

The  sal  ammoniac  obtained  by  this  process  is  dull,  spongy,  and  of  a  grayish  hue ; 
but  nothing  better  was  for  a  long  period  known  in  commerce.  Fifty  years  ago,  it 
fetched  2«.  6d.  a  pound ;  now,  perfectly  pure  sal  ammoniac  may  be  had  at  one-fifth 
part  of  that  price. 

Various  animal  offals  develope  during  their  spontaneous  putre&ctive  fermentation,  or 
their  decomposition  by  heat,  a  large  quantity  of  free  or  carbonated  ammonia,  among 
their  volatile  products.  Upon  this  principle  many  sal  ammoniac  works  have  been  esta- 
blished. In  the  destructive  distillation  of  pitcoaU  there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of 
ammoniacal  products,  which  are  also  worked  up  into  sal  ammoniac. 

The  first  attempU  made  in  France  to  obtain  sal  ammoniac  profitably  in  this  manner 
failed.  A  very  extensive  factory  of  the  kind,  which  experienced  the  same  fate,  was 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  celebrated  Baum^,  and  affords  one  out  of  •  thousand 
instances  where  theoretical  chemists  have  shown  their  total  incapacity  for  conducting 
operations  on  the  scale  of  manufacturing  economy.  It  was  established  at  Gravelle  near 
Charenton,  and  caused  a  loss  to  the  shareholders  in  the  speculation  of  upwards  of 
400,CXX)  francs.  This  result  closed  the  concern  in  1787,  after  a  foolish  manipulation  of 
27  years.  For  ten  years  after  that  event,  all  the  sal  ammoniac  consumed  in  France  was 
imported  into  it  from  foreign  countries.  Since  then  the  two  works  of  MM.  Pay  en 
and  Pluvinet  were  mounted,  and  seem  to  have  been  tolerably  successful.  Coal  soot 
was,  prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  gas-works,  a  good  deal  used  in  Great  Britain  for 
obtaining  sal  ammoniac.  In  France,  bones  and  other  animal  matters  are  distilled  in 
large  iron  retorts,  for  the  manufacture  of  both  animal  charcoal  and  sal  ammoniac. 

These  retorts  are  iron  cylinders,  2  or  3  feet  in  diameter,  and  6  feet  long.     Fig$.\222, 


and  1223.  show  the  form  of  the  furnace,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  cylinders  are 
arranged  ;  the  first  being  a  longitudinal,  the  second  a  transverse  section  if  it.  a,  the  ash- 
pits  under  the  grates ;  a,  the  fireplaces,  arched  over  at  top ;  c,  the  vault  or  bench  of  fire- 
bricks, perforated  inside  with  eight  flues  for  distributing  the  flame;  d,  a  great  arch,  with 
a  triple  voissoir  d,  d"t  <f ",  under  which  the  retoru  are  set.  The  first  arch  d,  is  perforated 
with  twenty  vent-holes ;  the  second,  with  four  vent-holes ;  through  which  the  flama 
passes  to  the  third  arch,  and  thence  to  the  common  chimney-stalks.     The  retorts  e,  are 
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shut  by  the  door  e'  (  >^.1223.),luled,  and  made  hsi  with  screw-bolU.  Their  other  eo^ 
terminate  in  tubes/,/,/,  irhich  all  enter  the  main  pipe  A.  The  condensing  pipe  proceeds 
slantingly  downwards  from  the  further  end  of  A,  and  dips  into  a  large  sloping  iron  cylmdcr 
immersed  in  cold  water.     See  Gas-licht  and  Stovb,  for  a  better  plan  of  furnace. 

Tlie  filters  used  in  the  large  sal  ammoniac  works  in  France  are  represented  in/fr- 
1224.   The  apparatus  consisU —  1.  of  a  wooden  chest  a,  lined  with  lead,  and  which  is 


turned  over  at  the  edges ;  a  socket  of  lead  fr,  soldered  into  the  lowest  part  of  the  bottom 
serves  to  discharge  the  liquid  ;  2.  of  a  wooden  crib  or  grating  formed  of  rounded  rods 
as  shown  in  the  section  c,  c,  and  the  plan  d ;  tliis  grating  is  supported  one  inch  at  least 
above  the  bottom,  and  set  truly  horizontal,  by  a  series  of  wedges;  3.  of  an  open 
fabric  of  canvas  or  strong  calico,  laid  on  the  grating,  and  secured  over  the  edges, 
so  as  to  keep  it  tense.  A  large  wooden  reservoir  /,  lined  with  lead,  furnished  with  a 
cover,  is  placed  under  each  of  the  filters;  a  pump  throws  back  once  or  twice  upon  the 
filters  what  has  already  passed  through.^  A  common  reservoir  g,  below  the  others,  may 
be  made  to  communicate  at  pleasure  with  one  of  them,  by  means  of  intermediate  stop- 
cocks. 

The  two  boilers  for  evaporating  and  decomposing  are  made  of  lead,  about  one  quarter 
of  an  inch  thick,  set  upon  a  fire-brick  vault,  to^  protect  them  from  the  direct  action 
of  the  flame.  Through  the  whole  extent  of  their  bottoms  above  the  vault,  horizontal 
cast-iron  plates,  supported  by  ledges  and  brick  compartments,  compel  the  flame  and 
burned  air,  as  they  issue  from  the  arch,  to  percur  many  sinuosities  before  they  pass  up 
the  chimney.  This  floor  of  cast  iron  is  intended  to  support  the  bottom  of  the  boiler, 
and  to  diffuse  the  heat  more  equably.  Tlie  leaden  boilers  are  surrounded  with  brick- 
work, and  supported  at  their  edges  with  a  wooden  frame.  They  may  be  emptied  at 
pleasure  into  lower  receivers,  called  crystallizers,  by  means  of  leaden  syphons  and  loog- 
necked  funnels. 

The  crystallizers  are  wooden  chests  lined  with  lead,  15  inches  deep,  3  or  4  fi^ 
broad,  and  from  6  to  8  feet  long ;  and  may  be  inclined  to  one  side  at  pleasure.  A 
round  cistern  receives  the  drainings  of  the  mother-waters.  The  pump  is  made  of 
lead,  hardened  with  antimony  and  tin. 
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The  subliming  furnace  is  shown  in  fgs.  1225,  &  1226.  by  a  transverse  and  longitudi- 
nal sectioif.  a  is  the  ash-pit ;  b,  the  grate  and  fireplace ;  c,  the  arch  above  them.  Tlii^ 
arch,  destined  to  protect  the  bottles  from  the  direct  action  of  the  fire,  is  perforated  with 
vent-holes,  to  give  a  passage  to  the  products  of  combustion  between  the  subliming  vessels. 
d,  d,  are  bars  of  iron,  upon  which  the  bottoms  of  the  bottles  rest ;  e,  stoneware  bottles, 
protected  by  a  coating  of  loam  from  the  flame. 
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K^.  1327. shows  the  cast-iron  plates,  a,  h,  c,  which,  placed  above  th6  vaults*  receive 
each  two  bottles  in  a  double  circular  opening. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  above  furnace,  a  second  one,  called  the  drier,/^.I228.yreceive8 
the  products  of  the  combustion  of  the  first,  at  a,  under  horizontal  cast-iron  plates,  and  upon 
which  the  bottom  of  a  rather  shallow  boiler  b  rests.  After  passing  twice  under  these 
plates,  round  a  longitudinal  brick  partition  b,  h*,  V,  the  products  of  combustion  enter 
the  smoke  chimney  c.     See  plan,^^.  1229. 

The  boiler  set  over.this  furnace  should  have  no  soldered  joints.  Tt  may  be  3^  feet 
broad,  9  or  iO  feet  long,  and  1  foot  deep.  The  concrete  sal  ammoniac  may  be  crushed 
under  a  pair  of  edge  mill -stones,  when  it  is  to  be  sold  in  powder. 

Bones,  blood,  fiesh,  horns,  hoofs,  woollen  rags,  silk,  hair,  scrapings  of  hides  and 
leather,  &c.,  may  be  distilled  for  procuring  ammonia.  When  bones  are  used,  the 
residuum  in  the  retort  is  bone  black.  The  charcoal  from  the  other  substances  will  serve 
for  the  manufacture  of  prussian  blue.  The  bones  sliould  undergo  a  degree  of  calcination 
beyond  wh#  the  ammoniacal  process  requires,  in  order  to  convert  them  into  the  best 
bone  black ;  but  the  other  animal  matters  should  not  be  calcined  up  to  that  point, 
otherwise  they  are  of  little  use  in  the  prussian  blue  works.  If  the  bones  be  calcined, 
however,  so  highly  as  to  become  glazed,  their  decolouring  power  on  syrups  is  nearly 
destroyed.     The  other  substances  should  not  be  charred  l>eyond  a  red-brown  heat 

llie  condensed  vapours  from  the  cylinder  retorts  afford  a  compound  liquor  holding 
carbonate  of  ammonia  in  solution,  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  empyreumatic  oil, 
which  floats  at  top.  Lest  incrustations  of  salt  should  at  any  time  tend  to  obstruct  the 
tubes,  a  pipe  should  be  inserted  within  them,  and  connected  with  a  steam  boiler,  so  as  to 
blow  steam  through  them  occasionally. 

The  whole  liquors  mixed  have  usually  a  density  of  8^  or  9^  Baum^  (1*060).  The 
simplest  process  for  converting  their  carbonate  of  ammonia  into  muriate,  is  to  saturate 
them  with  muriatic  acid,  to  evaporate  the  solution  in  a  leaden  boiler  till  a  pellicle 
appears,  to  run  it  off*  into  cry  stall  izers,  and  to  drain  the  crystals.  Another  process  is,  to 
decompose  the  carbonate  of  ammonia,  by  passing  its  crude  liquor  through  a  layer  ot 
sulphate  of  lime,  3  or  4  inches  thick,  spread  upon  the  filters,  fig,  1224.  The  liquor  may 
be  laid  on  with  a  pump ;  it  should  never  stand  higher  than  1  or  2  inches  above  the 
surface  of  the  bruised  gypsum,  and  it  should  be  closely  covered  with  boards,  to  prevent 
the  dissipation  of  the  volatile  alkali  iu  the  air.  W!ien  the  liquor  has  passed  through 
the  first  filter,  it  must  be  pumped  upon  the  second ;  or  the  filters  being  placed  in  a  terrace 
form,  tlie  liquor  fn>m  the  first  may  flow  down  upon  the  second,  and  thus  in  suc- 
cession. The  last  filter  should  be  formed  of  nearly  fresh  gypsum,  so  aa  to  ensure  the 
thorough  conversion  of  the  carbonate  into  sulphate.  The  resulting  layers  of  carbonate 
of  lime  should  be  washed  with  a  little  water,  to  extract  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  inter- 
posed among  its  particles.  The  ammoniacal  liquor  thus  obtained  must  be  completely 
saturated,  by  adding  the  requisite  qnantity  of  sulphuric  acid ;  even  a  slight  excess  of  acid 
can  do  no  harm.  It  is  then  to  be  evaporated,  and  the  oil  must  be  skimmed  off*  in  the 
course  of  the  concentration.  When  the  liquid  sulphate  has  acquired  the  density  of  about 
1*160,  sea  salt  should  be  added,  with  constant  stirring,  till  the  whole  quantity  equivalent 
to  the  double  decomposition  be  introduced  into  the  lead  boiler. 

The  fluid  part  must  now  be  drawn  off  by  a  syphon  into  a  somewhat  deep  reservoir, 
where  the  impurities  are  allowed  to  subside ;  it  is  then  evaporated  by  boiling,  till  the 
sulphate  of  soda  falls  down  in  granular  crystals,  as  the  result  of  the  mutual  reaction  of  the 
sulphate  of  ammonia  and  muriate  of  soda;  while  the  more  soluble  muriate  of  ammonia 
renuina  in  the  liquor.  During  this  precipitation,  the  whole  must  be  occasionally 
agitated  with  wooden  paddles ;  the  precipitate  being  in  the  intervals  removed  to  the 
cooler  portion  of  the  pan,  in  order  to  be  taken  out  by  copper  rakes  and  shovels,  and  thrown 
into  draining-hoppers,  placed  near  the  edges  of  the  pan.  The  drained  sulphate  of  soda 
must  be  afterwards  washed  with  cold  water,  to  extract  all  the  adhering  sal  ammoniac. 

The  liquor  thus  freed  from  the  greater  part  of  the  sulphate,  when  sufiiciently  concen- 
trated, is  to  be  drawn  off*  by  a  lead  syphon  into  the  crystallizers,  where,  at  the  end 
of  20  or  30  hours,  it  affords  an  abundant  crop  of  crystals  of  sal  ammoniac.  The  mother- 
water  may  then  be  run  off*,  the  crystallizers  set  aslope  to  drain  the  salt,  and  the  salt  itself 
must  be  washed,  first  by  a  weak  solution  of  sal  ammoniac,  and  lastly  with  water.  It 
must  be  next  desiccated,  by  the  apparatus  fig.  1228.,  into  a  perfectly  dry  powder,  then 
put  into  the  subliming  stoneware  balloons,  by  means  of  a  funnel,  and  well  rammed  down. 
The  mouth  of  the  bottle  is  to  be  closed  with  a  plate  or  inverted  pot  of  any  kind.  The 
fire  must  be  nicely  regulated,  so  as  to  effect  the  sublimation  of  the  pure  salt  firom  the 
under  part  of  the  bottle,  with  due  regularity,  into  a  white  cake  in  the  upper  part.  The 
neck  of  the  bottle  should  be  cleared  from  time  to  time  with  a  long  steel  skewer,  to 
prevent  the  risk  of  choking,  and  consequent  bursting ;  but  in  spite  of  every  precaution, 
■everal  of  the  bottles  crack  almost  in  every  operation.  In  Scotland,  sal  ammoniac  is 
sublimed  in  cast-iron  pots  lined  with  thin  fire-tiles,  made  in  segments  accomntodated  to 
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the  internal  surface  of  the  poti ;  the  vapour  being  received  and  condensed  into  calces, 
within  balloons  of  green  glass  set  over  their  mouths.  The  salt,  when  taken  out,  and  freed 
by  scraping  from  any  adhering  ochreous  or  other  impurities,  is  ready  fur  the  market, 
being  sold  in  hollow  spherical  masses.  The  residuum  in  the  pots  or  bottles  may  be 
partially  worked  up  in  another  operation.  The  greatest  evil  is  produced  by  the  mixture 
or  even  contact  of  iron,  because  its  peroxide  readily  rises  in  vapour  with  the  sal  ammoniac, 
and  tinges  it  of  a  red  or  yellow  colour. 

The  most  ordinary  process  for  converting  the  ammoniacal  liquor  of  the  gas-works  into 
sal  ammoniac,  is  to  saturate  it  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  to  decompose  the  sulphate,  thas 
formed,  by  the  processes  above  described.  But  muriatic  acid  will  be  preferred,  where  it 
is  as  cheap  as  sulphuric  of  equivalent  saturating  power;  because  a  tolerably  pure  ssl 
ammoniac  is  thereby  directly  obtained.  As  the  coal-gas  liquor  contains  a  good  deal  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  saturation  of  it  with  acid  should  be  so  conducted  as  to  burn 
the  disengaged  noxious  gases  in  a  chimney.  Formerly  human  urine  was  very  exten- 
sively employed,  both  in  this  country  and  in  France,  in  the  manufacture  of  sal  ammoniac ; 
but  since  the  general  establishment  of  gas-works  it  has  been,  I  believe,  abandoned.  The 
process  was  exceedingly  offensive. 

The  best  white  sal  ammoniac  is  in  spheroidal  cakes  of  about  one  foot  diameter,  three 
or  four  inches  thick  in  the  middle,  somewhat  thinner  at  the  edges,  and  is  semi- 
transparent  or  translucent.  Eacli  lump  weighs  about  one  quarter  of  a  cwt.  As  it  is 
easily  volatilized  by  heat,  it  may  be  readily  examined  as  to  its  sophistication  with  other 
salts.  Sal  ammoniac  has  a  certain  tenacity,  and  is  flexible  under  the  hammer  or  pestle. 
It  is  principally  used  in  tinning  of  cast-iron,  wrought-iron,  copper,  brsss,  and  for  making 
the  various  ammoniacal  preparations  of  pharmacy. 

Ill  a  chemical  factory  near  Glasgow,  7200  gallons  of  ammoniacal  liquor,  obtained  weekly 
from  the  gas-works,  are  treated  as  follows:  —  The  liquor  is  first  rectified  by  distillation 
from  a  waggon-shaped  wrought-iron  boiler,  into  a  square  cistern  of  iron  lined  with  lead. 
4500  lbs.  of  sulphuric  acid,  of  specific  gravity  1*625,  are  then  slowly  added  to  the  some- 
what concentrated  distilled  water  of  ammonia.  I1ie  produce  is  2400  gallons  of  sulphste 
of  ammonia,  slightly  acidulous,  of  specific  gravity  1*150,  being  of  such  strength  as  to 
deposit  a  few  crystals  upon  the  sides  of  the  lead-lined  iron  tank  in  which  the  saline 
combination  is  made.     It  is  decomposed  bv  common  salt. 

From  the  7200  gallons  of  the  first  crude  liquor,  900  gallons  of  tar  arc  got  by  subsi- 
dence, and  200  gallons  of  petroleum  are  skimmed  off  the  surface.  The  tar  is  converted, 
by  a  moderate  boiling  in  iron  pans,  into  good  pitch. 

A  patent  was  obtained  in  1840,  for  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  this 
article  by  Mr.  H.  Waterton.  Two  modes  of  operating  are  described ;  the  first  consists 
in  making  a  saturated  solution  of  common  salt  in  water,  and  mixing  with  it  a  quantity 
of  finely  pulverised  carbonate  of  ammonia,  about  equal  in  weight  to  the  salt  cont.iined 
in  the  solution.  The  mixture  is  agitated  in  a  close  vessel  for  six  or  eight  hours,  and 
as  much  carbonic  gas  is  infused  therein  as  it  will  absoib  (but  the  introduction  of  the 
gas  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  although  the  patentee  prefers  it) ;  the  liquid  is  then 
separated  from  the  solid  matter  by  filtration  and  pressure.  The  solid  matter  is  chiefly 
bi-carbonate  of  soda,  and  the  liquid  holds  in  solution  muriate  and  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
and  common  salt,  and  sometimes  a  small  portion  of  the  bi-carbonate  of  soda. 

The  liquid  is  now  placed  in  a  distilling  vessel,  and  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  being 
distilled  over  into  a  suitable  receiver,  a  solution  of  muriate  of  ammonia  and  common  salt 
remains  in  the  still.  This  solution  is  evaporated,  by  heat,  to  such  a  consistency  as  will 
cause  the  separation  of  the  common  salt,  by  crystallisation,  and  the  salt,  thus  crys- 
tallised, is  evaporated  from  the  liquid  by  any  convenient  method.  The  liquid  is  then 
evaporated  until  it  attains  the  proper  specific  gravity  for  crystallising,  and  it  is  transferred 
into  suitable  utensils  for  that  purpose.  The  crystals,  produced  by  these  means,  are  nearly 
pure  muriate  of  ammonia,  and  then  pressed  and  dried  may  be  brought  to  market 
without  further  preparation,  or  they  may  be  sublimed  into  cake  sal  ammoniac. 

Tlie  other  mode  of  manufacturing  sal  ammoniac  consists  in  taking  a  quantity  of 
liquid,  containing  ammonia,  either  in  the  caustic  state,  or  combined  with  carbonic,  hy- 
drosulphuric,  or  hydrocyanic  acid  (such  as  gas  ammoniacal  liquor,  or  bone  ammoniacal 
liquor),  and  rectifying  it,  by  distillation,  until  the  distilled  portion  contains  from  twenty 
to  twenty- five  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  ammonia.  If  the  liquid  contains  any  other 
acids  than  those  above  mentioned,  a  suflScient  quantity  of  lime  Is  used  in  the  distillation 
to  decompose  the  ammoniacal  salt. 

llie  distilled  liquid  being  now  mixed  with  as  large  a  quantity  of  powdered  common 
aalt  aa  it  will  dissolve,  is  agitated  for  several  hours,  and  as  much  carbonic  acid  gas  is 
iofus^  into  it  as  it  will  absorb.  Tlie  remainder  of  the  operation  is  the  same  as  before 
describjed  in  the  first  method  of  manufacturing  sal  ammoniac  —  Newton*s  Journal,  C.  S. 
xxii.  35- 

SAtAMSTOKE.   .See  Lapidary. 
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SALEP,  or  SALOUP,  is  the  name  of  the  dried  tuberous  roots  of  the  Orchis,  im« 
ported  from  Persia  and  Asia  Minor,  which  are  the  product  of  a  great  many  species  of  the 
plant,  but  especially  of  the  Orckit  nuucula.  Salep  occurs  in  commerce  in  small  oval 
grains,  of  a  whitish-yellow  colour,  at  times  semi'transparent,  of  a  homy  aspect,  very 
hard,  with  a  faint  peculiar  smell,  and  a  taste  like  that  of  gum  tragacanth,  but  slightly 
saline.  These  are  composed  almost  entirely  of  starchy  matter,  well  adapted  for  making 
a  thick  pap  with  water  or  milk,  and  are  hence  in  great  repute  in  the  Levant,  as 
restorers  of  the  animal  forces.  Their  aphrodisiacal  properties  are  apocryphal.  If  the 
largest  roots  of  the  Orckit  mcucula  of  our  own  country  were  cleaned,  scraped,  steeped 
for  a  short  time  in  hot,  and  then  for  a  few  minutes  in  boiling  water,  to  eitract  their  rank 
flavour,  afterwards  suspended  upon  strings  to  dry  in  the  air,  they  would  afford  as 
nourishing  and  palatable  an  article  as  the  Turkey  saloup,  and  at  a  vastly  lower  price. 

SALICINC,  isa  febrifuge  substance,  which  may  be  obtained  in  white  pearly  crystals 
firom  the  hark  of  the  white  willow  {Salix  alba),  of  the  aspen  tree  (ScUix  Ae/i>),  as  also 
of  some  other  willows,  and  some  poplars.     It  has  a  very  bitter  taste. 

SAL  PRUNELLA,  is  fused  nitre  cast  into  cakes  or  balls. 

SAL  VOLATILE,  u  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia. 

SALT,  EPSOM,  is  sulphate  of  magnesia. 

SALT,  MICROCOSMIC,  is  the  triple  phosphate  of  soda  and  ammonia. 

SALT  OF  AMBER,  is  succinic  acid. 

SALT  OF  LEMONS,  is  citric  acid. 

SALT  OF  SATURN,  is  aceUte  of  lead. 

S.\  LT  OF  SODA,  is  carbonate  of  soda. 

SALT  OF  SORREL,  is  bi-oialate  of  potassa. 

SALT  OF  TARTAR,  is  carbonate  of  potassa. 

SALT  OF  VITRIOL,  is  sulphate  of  zinc 

SALT  PERL  ATE,  is  phosphate  of  soda. 

SALTPETRE,  is  nitre,  or  nitrate  of  potassa,  which  see. 

SALT  SEDATIVE,  is  boracic  acid. 

SALTS,  are  an  important  class  of  chemical  compounds,  anciently  studied  under  th« 
Greek  title  of  Halttrgy.  At  one  period  every  inorganic  substance  readily  soluble  in 
water,  was  regarded  as  a  salt ;  and  afterwards,  every  substance  soluble  in  five  hundred 
times  ita  weight  of  water.  Thus  both  acid  and  alkaline  bodies  came  to  be  enrolled  among 
salta ;  but  latterly,  the  combinations  of  the  acids  with  alkalis^  earths,  and  metallic  calces 
(now  styled  oxides),  were  alone  thought  to  be  entitled  to  the  denomination  of  salts,  in 
consequence  of  their  resemblance  in  appearance,  and  supposed  analogy  in  composition, 
to  culinary  salt.  Since  Sir  H.  Davy  demonstrated  that  this  substance  contained  neither 
acid  nor  alkaline  matter,  but  that  it  consisted  of  chlorine  and  the  metal  sodium,  the 
generality  of  chemista  found  it  impossible  to  include  salta  under  one  category  of  consti- 
tution ;  while  a  few  have  rashly  offered  to  cut  the  knot,  by  excluding  from  the  saline 
fiimily,  chloride  of  sodium,  the  patriarch  of  the  whole. 

Salts,  may  be  justly  divided  into  three  orders  » 

1 .  The  binary,  consisting  of  two  single  members ;  such  as  the  bromides,  chlorides, 
cyanides,  fluorides,  iodides,  carburets,  phosphurets,  sulphurets,  &c. 

2.  The  bi-binary,  consisting  of  two  double  members  ;  such  as  the  borates,  bromates, 
carbonates,  chlorates,  sulphates,  sulphites,  hyposulphites,  sulphodydrates,  &c 

S.  The  ternary,  consisting  of  two  single  members  of  one  genus  and  one  member  of 
another ;  such  as  the  boro-fluorides,  silico^fluorides,  sulpho-cyanidcs,  chlorides,  &c. 

The  species  of  each  order  may  exist  in  three  states,  constituting  neutral  salts ;  super- 
salta ;  and  subsalts  ;  as  for  example,  the  chloride  of  sodium,  the  subsulphate  of  potassa, 
the  subnitrate  of  lead,  &c. 

In  the  above  arrangement,  cyanogen  is  allowed  to  represent  a  simple  substance,  from 
ita  forming  analogous  compounds  with  chlorine  and  iodine.  The  neutral  state  of  salta 
is  commonly  indicated  by  their  solutions  not  changing  the  colour  of  litmus,  violets,  or 
red  cabbage ;  the  sub-state  of  salta,  by  their  turning  the  violet  and  cabbage  green ;  and 
the  super-slate  of  salts,  by  their  changing  the  purple  of  litmus,  violets,  and  cubage,  red; 
but  to  the  generality  of  this  criterion  there  are  some  exceptions.  The  atomic  theory 
may  be  advantageously  resorted  to  in  this  predicament.  1.  When  one  prime  equiva- 
lent of  the  one  member  (whether  single  or  double)  of  a  salt,  combines  with  one  prime  of 
the  other  member,  a  neutral  salt  is  the  result,  as  in  chlorides  of  sodium  or  nitrate  of 
potassa.  2.  When  two  primes  of  the  electro -negative  member  combine  with  one  prime 
<^  the  electro-positive,  a  supersalt  is  formed,  as  bichloride  of  tin,  or  bisulphate  of  potassa. 
3.  When  one  prime  of  the  electro-negative  member  combines  with  two  or  more  primes 
of  the  electro-positive,  a  sub-salt  ia  produced,  as  the  subacetate  and  subchromate  of 
lead,  &c. 

SALT.  The  salt  manufacture  of  Droicwich,  Worcestershire,  existed  at  a  very  earlj 
period :  it  is  mentioned  as  in  operation  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  invasion ;  then  it  wn« 
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carried  on  lo  a  primitire  ttvle,  and  at  a  considerable  expense.  The  brine  springs  here 
extend  o^er  a  very  limited  space  of  land,  and  are  comprised  within  a  circle  of  aboot 
200  yards  in  diameter.  Formerly  the  brine  was  obtained  by  boring.  This  prtxe^f 
made  it  rise  to  the  surface  and  run  to  waste  ;  for  in  ascending  through  and  mixing  vith 
the  freshwater  springs,  it  was  very  much  lowered  in  strength,  and  the  manu&etare  of 
the  salt,  which  was  conducted  by  evaporation,  was  attended  with  greater  expense,  oviog 
to  the  quantity  of  fuel  required  to  evaporise  the  water. 

Within  the  last  50  years  an  improvement  was  effected  by  casing  the  pit  with  vooi 
and  thus  partially  preventing  the  fresh  water  mixing  with  the  brine.  More  recently 
the  principle  was  introduced  of  sinking  a  shaft  quite  through  the  fredi  water  springs 
and  then  making  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  pit  secure  with  iron  cylinders  before 
boring  down  to  the  brine  springs.  By  this  means  the  brine  is  obtained  at  its  fiill  satu- 
ration, or  about  42  parts  of  salt  out  of  the  100;  whereas,  formerly,  it  varied  betveefl 
28  and  37  per  cent. 

There  has  been  recently  obtained  a  patent  for  improvements  in  manufacturinf 
salt ;  by  using  very  large  evaporating  pans  of  an  improved  construction,  larger  quantities 
of  salt  are  obtained,  at  a  considerable  saving  of  labour  to  the  workmen,  who  obtaia 
better  wages  and  longer  intervals  of  rest. 

The  source  of  the  brine  in  Droitwich  u  inexhaustible,  and  exhibits  no  diminution  of 
strength  or  quality ;  it  lies  at  a  depth  of  173  feet  from  the  surface,  but  as  soon  ai  it  is 
reached  by  boring  it  rises  to  the  level.  The  salt  manufaotured  here  is  exported  largely 
from  the  ports  of  London,  Gloucester,  and  Bristol.  There  are  upwards  of  70,000  tons 
per  annum  manufactured,  of  which  40,000  tons  are  used  for  domestic  and  agricultunl 
purposes ;  the  rest  is  used  chiefly  for  chemical  decomposition  and  exportation.  The 
Droitwich  salt  has  always  been  celebrated  for  its  strength  and  purity. 

SALT.  SEA  or  CULINARY.  Chloruk  o/todium;  mwiaie  oftodn.  fffyineUcrft 
de  sonde,  Fr.;  CMomatrium,  Germ.)  Sea  salt,  or  rock  salt,  in  a  state  of  purity,  consists 
of  60  of  chlorine  +  40  of  sodium,  in  100  parts. 

This  important  species  of  the  saline  class  possesses,  even  in  mass,  a  crystalline  struc- 
ture, derived  from  the  cube,  which  is  its  primitive  form.  It  has  generally  a  foliated 
texture,  and  a  distinct  cleavage ;  but  it  has  also  sometimes  a  fibrous  structure.  '^ 
massive  salt  has  a  vitreous  lustre.  It  is  not  so  brittle  as  nitre ;  it  is  nearly  ss  hard 's 
alum,  a  little  harder  than  gypsum,  and  softer  than  calcareous  spar.  Its  specific  gravity 
varies  from  2*0  to  2-25.  When  pure,  it  is  colourless,  translucent,  or  transparent  On 
exposure  to  heat,  it  commonly  decrepiutes ;  but  some  kinds  of  rock  salt  enter  quietly 
into  fusion  at  an  elevated  temperature,  a  circumstance  which  has  been  ascribed  to  tbeir 
having  been  originally  subjected  to  the  action  of  fire. 

According  to  M.  Gay  Lussac,  100  parts  of  water  dissolve  — 

35*81  parts  of  the  salt,  at  temperature  57-0°  Fahr. 

35-88  —  62 -5*^ 

37-14  —  140-00 

40-38  ^  229-5° 

Native  chloride  of  sodium,  whether  obtained  from  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  from  saUiM 
lakes,  from  salt  springs,  or  mineral  masses,  is  never  perfectly  pure.  The  foreign 
matters  present  in  it  vary  with  its  different  origins  and  qualities.  These  are,  the  sul- 
phates of  lime,  magnesia,  soda,  muriates  of  magnesia  and  potash,  bitumen,  oxide  of  iro"'* 
clay  in  a  state  of  diffusion,  &c. 

Muriate  of  potash  has  been  detected  in  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  in  the  sal-g<^i"  <» 
Berchtesgaden  in  Bavaria,  of  Hallein  in  the  territory  of  Salzbourg,  and  in  the  salt 
springs  of  Rosenheim. 

Tlie  more  heterogeneous  the  salt,  the  more  soluble  is  it,  by  the  reciprocal  afiSnityo^^^ 
different  saline  constituents;  and  thus  a  delicate  hydrometer,  plunged  in  saturated  brine? 
may  serve  to  show  approxinuitely  the  quality  of  the  salt.  I  find  that  the  specific  gw^**? 
of  a  saturated  solution  of  large-grained  cubical  salt,  is  1*1962  at  60°  F.  100  part«  '*^ 
this  brine  contain  25A  of  salt,  (100  w.+  34-2  s.)  From  mutual  penetration  1^ 
volumes  of  the  aqueous  and  saline  constituents  form  rather  less  than  96  of  t^^ 
solution. 

Among  the  varieties  in  the  form  of  this  salt,  the  octahedral,  the  cubo-octabedral,  *^^ 
the  dodecahedral,  have  been  mentioned ;  but  there  is  another,  called  the  funnel  or  hopl^'' 
shaped,  which  is  very  common.  It  is  a  hollow  rectangular  pyramid,  which  form*  "* 
the  surface  of  the  saline  solution  in  the  course  of  its  evaporation,  commencing  vitb  > 
small  floating  cube,  upon  which  lines  of  other  little  cubes  attach  themselves  to  the  edge* 
of  the  upper  face ;  whereby  they  form  and  enlarge  the  sides  of  a  hollow  pyramid,  vbos* 
apex,  the  single  cubic  crystal,  is  downward.  This  sinks  by  degrees  as  the  aggrega'^^" 
goes  on  above,  till  a  pyramidal  boat  of  considerable  size  is  constructed. 
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A  Table  of  the  results  of  the  Analyses  of  seTeral  varieties  of  Culinakt  Salt. 

Origin  of  the  Salt. 

Chloride 

of 
Sodluin> 

MurUte 
of  Mag. 
nesia. 

Muriate 

of 

Lime. 

Sulphate 

of 

Soda. 

Sulphate 
of  Mag- 
nesia. 

Sulphate 

of 

Lime. 

Clay  and 
other  In- 
soluble 
bodies. 

1 
Oxide 

of 
Iron. 

skl-gemofVic  V^^^ 

•  '—       Cheshire 

99-80 
99-80 

98-33 

93-90 
97-17 
93-59 
97-82 
96-88 

99-45 
95-90 

97-20 

96- 

93-55 

93-7 

98-8 

98-25 

0-02 

0-30 
0-25 
0-61 
2-12 
3-12 

0-004 

0-30 

2-80 

1-1 

0-5 

0O75 

0-27 
0-025 

1-00 
2-00 
5-55 

0-05 

0-58 
0-25 

0-050 

0-45 

1-75 

3-50 

0-5 

0-005 

0-65 

0-80 

0-28 
1-10 

0-120 

2-35 

1-50 

1-50 

01 

1-55 

0-020 
0-002 

0-070 
2-00 

0-002 

crushed 

SaUJroM  SaU  Spring${ 
Schbnbeck,  Westphalia 

-,     ^.            fdescordes 
Moutiers      |j^y^ 

Chateau  Salins 
White  of  Suh     - 
Ludwigshall,      middle 

grained 
Koenigsbom,  Westphalia 

Sea  salt,  half  white      - 

Common  Scottish  salt 
Lymington,  common  - 

Cheshire,  stoved 

The  geological  position  of  rock  salt  is  between  the  coal  formation  and  the  lias.  The 
great  rock-salt  formation  of  England  occurs  within  the  red  marl,  or  new  red  sandstone, 
the  hunter-tandMiein  of  the  Germans,  so  called,  because  its  colours  vary  from  red  to 
salnnon  and  chocolate.  This  mineral  stratum  frequently  presents  streaks  of  light  blue, 
verdigris,  buff,  or  cream  colour ;  and  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  containing  consideralile 
masses  or  beds  of  gypsum.  At  NortUVich,  m  the  vale  of  the  Weaver,  the  rock  salt 
consists  of  two  beds,  together  not  less  than  60  feet  thick,  which  are  supposed  to  con- 
stitute large  insulated  masses,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  and  nearly  1300  yards 
broad.  There  are  other  deposits  of  rock  salt  in  the  same  valley,  but  of  inferior  im- 
portance. The  uppermost  bed  occurs  at  75  feet  beneath  the  surface,  and  is  covered 
with  many  layers  of  indurated  red,  blue,  and  brown  clay,  interstratified  more  or  less 
with  sulphate  of  lime,  and  interspersed  with  argillaceous  marl.  The  second  bed  of  rock 
salt  lies  31 1  feet  below  the  first,  being  separated  from  it  by  layers  of  indurated  clay, 
with  veins  of  rock  salt  running  through  them.  The  lowest  bed  of  salt  was  escavated 
to  a  depth  of  1 10  feet,  several  years  ago. 

The  beds  or  masses  of  rock  salt  are  occasionally  so  thick,  that  they  have  not  been  yet 
bored  through,  though  mined  for  many  centuries.  This  is  the  case  with  the  immense 
niass  of  Wielicska,  and  the  lower  bed  at  Northwieh.  But  in  ordinary  cases,  this 
thickness  varies  from  an  inch  or  two  to  12  or  15  yards.  When  the  strata  are  thin, 
they  are  usually  numerous ;  but  the  beds,  layers,  or  masses  never  eshibit  throughout  a 
great  eitent  any  more  tlum  an  illusory  appearance  of  parallelism  \  for  when  they  are 
explored  at  several  points,  enlargements  are  observed,  and  such  diminutions  as  cause 
the  salt  to  disappear  sometimes  altogether.  This  mineral  is  not  deposited,  therefore,  in 
a  geological  stratum,  but  rather  in  lenticular  masses^  of  very  variable  extent  and  thick- 
ness,  placed  alongside  of  each  other  at  unequal  distancw,  and  interposed  between  the 
courses  of  the  other  formations. 

Sometimes  the  rock  salt  is  disseminated  in  small  masses  or  little  veins  among  the  cal- 
careous and  argillaceous  marls  which  accompany  or  overlie  the  greater  deposits.  Bitu- 
men, in  small  particles,  hardly  visible,  but  distinguishable  by  the  smell,  occurs  in  all  the 
minerals  of  the  saliferous  system. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  the  plants  which  grow  generally  on  the  sea  shores,  such  as 
the  Triglochinwn  maritimttm,  the  &dieomia,  the  SaUola  kaKt  the  Aster  trifoHum,  or  fiircwell 
to  summer,  the  Glaux  maritima.  See,,  occur  also  in  the  neighbourhood  of  salt  mines  and 
salt  springs,  even  of  those  which  are  most  deeply  buried  beneath  the  surface. 

The  interior  of  rock-salt  mines,  after  digging  through  the  strata  of  clay  marl,  &c.  is 
extremely  dry ;  so  that  tlie  dust  produced  in  the  workings  becomes  an  annoyance  to 
tlie  miners,  though  in  other  respects  the  excavations  are  not  at  all  insalubrious. 

Salt  springs  occur  nearly  in  tlie  same  circumstances,  and  in  the  same  geological  forro- 
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ation  as  the  salt  rock.  It  lias  been  noticed  that  salt  springs  issue,  in  general,  from  the 
upper  portion  of  the  salifcrous  strata,  principally  from  the  saline  clay  marls.  Cases 
however  occur,  where  the  salt  springs  are  not  accompanied  by  rock  salt,  and  where  the 
whole  saline  matter  is  derived  from  the  marls  themselves,  which  thus  constitute  the  only 
saliferous  beds. 

It  has  been  imagined  that  there  are  two  other  periods  of  geological  formation  of 
this  substance ;  one  much  more  antient,  belonging  to  the  transition  series  of  rocks ;  the 
other  relatively  modern,  among  secondary  strata.  To  the  former  has  been  referred  the 
salt  formation  of  Bex,  ^at  of  Cardonne,  &c.  But  M.  Brongniart  assigns  valid  reasons 
for  rejecting  this  supposition.  M.  Beudant,  indeed,  refers  to  the  secondary  strata  above 
the  chalk,  the  rock-salt  formation  of  Wielicxka,  and  of  the  base  of  the  Carpathians ; 
placing  these  among  the  plastic  clay  and  lignites. 

The  mines  of  rock  salt  do  not  appear  to  possess  any  determinate  elevation  open  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth.  Immense  masses  of  it  are  met  with  at  very  great  depths  UJow  the  level 
of  the  sea,  (the  mine  of  Wielicxka  is  excavated  860  feet  beneath  the  soil,)  and  others  exist 
at  a  considerable  altitude,  as  that  of  Hallein  near  Solsbourg,  which  is  3300  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  saline  rock  of  Arbonne  in  Savoy,  which  is  nearly  4000  feet 
higher,  situated  at  the  great  elevation  of  7200  feet  above  the  levd  of  the  sea,  and 
consequently  in  the  region  of  perpetual  snow.  Tlie  rock  is  a  mass  of  saeeharoid  and 
anhydrous  gypsum,  imbued  with  common  salt,  which  is  extracted  by  lixiviation ;  after 
which  the  gypsum  remains  porous  and  light. 

The  inland  seas,  salt  lakes,  and  salt  marshes,  have  their  several  localities  obviously 
independent  of  peculiar  geological  formations.  The  ocean  is,  however,  the  moat  magnifi- 
cent  mine  of  salt,  since  tliis  chloride  constitutes  about  one-thirtieth  part  of  its  weight ; 
being  pretty  evenly  diffused  throughout  its  waters,  when  no  local  cause  disturbs  the  equi- 
librium. The  largest  proportion  of  salt  held  in  solution  in  the  open  sea,  is  38  parU  in 
1000,  and  the  smallest  32.  In  a  specimen  taken  by  Mr.  Wilkinson,  out  of  the  Red  Sea,  at 
Berenice,  I  found  43  parts  of  salt  in  1000.   The  specific  gravity  of  the  water  was  1  -035. 

Were  it  requisite  to  extract  the  chloride  of  sodium  from  sea^water  by  fuel  alone, 
many  countries,  even  maritime,  would  find  the  proc<»s  too  costly.  The  salt  is 
therefore  obtained  from  it  in  two  different  manners;  1.  by  natural  evaporation  alone; 
2.  by  natural  and  artificial  evaporation  combined.  The  first  method  is  employed  in 
warm  regions,  under  the  form  of  sdline  tanks,  or  brine  reservoirs,  called  also  brine>pit&. 
These  are  large  slialiow  basins,  the  bottom  of  which  b  very  smooth,  and  formed  of  clay. 
They  are  excavated  along  the  aea-shore,  and  consist  of — 

1st.  A  large  reservoir,  deeper  than  the  proper  brine-pits,  which  is  dug  between  them 
and  the  sea.  This  reservoir  communicates  with  the  sea  by  means  of  a  channel  provided 
with  a  sluice.  On  the  sea-shore,  these  reservoirs  may  be  filled  at  high  water,  though  tlie 
tides  are  rather  inconvenient  than  advantageous  to  brine-pits. 

2dly.  The  brine-pits,  properly  so  called,  which  are  divided  into  a  number  of  com- 
partments by  means  of  little  banks.  All  these  compartments  have  a  communication 
with  each  other,  but  so  that  the  water  frequently  has  a  long  circuit  to  make,  from  one 
set  to  another.  Sometimes  it  must  flow  400  or  500  yards,  before  it  reaches  the 
extremity  of  this  sort  of  labyrinth.  Tlie  various  divisions  have  a  number  of  singular 
names,  by  which  they  are  technically  distinguished.  They  should  be  exposed  to  the 
north,  north-east,  or  north-west  winds. 

The  water  of  the  sea  is  let  into  these  reservoirs  in  the  month  of  March,  where  it  is 
exposed  on  a  vast  surface  to  evaporation.  The  first  reservoir  is  intended  to  detain  the 
water  till  its  impurities  have  subsided,  and  from  it  the  other  reservoirs  are  supplied, 
as  their  water  evaporates.  The  salt  is  considered  to  be  on  the  pcunt  of  crystalUsang 
when  the  water  begins  to  grow  red.  Soon  alWr  this,  a  pelliele  forms  on  the  surfece, 
which  breaks,  and  falls  to  the  bottom.  Sometimes  the  salt  is  allowed  to  snbaide  in 
the  first  compartment;  at  others,  the  strong  brine  is  made  to  pass  on  to  the  others, 
where  a  larger  surfeoe  is  exposed  to  the  air.  In  either  case  the  salt  is  drawn  out, 
and  left  upon  the  borders  to  drain  and  dry. 

The  salt  thus  obtained,  partakes  oc  the  colour  of  the  bottom  on  which  it  b  formed ; 
and  is  hence  white,  red^  or  gray. 

Sea  water  contains,  in  1000  parts,  25  of  chloride  of  sodium,  5*3  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia, 3 '5  chloride  of  magnesium,  0*2  carbonate  of  lime  and  magnesia,  0*1  sulphate  of 
lime,  besides  ^^  of  sulphate  and  muriate  of  potash.  It  also  contains  iodide  of  sodium, 
and  bromide  of  magnesium.     Its  average  spec.  grav.  b  from  1  -029  to  1  "030. 

Sea-water  and  weak  brines  may  be  concentrated  either  by  the  addition  of  rock  salt, 
by  sponUneous  evaporation  in  brine-pits  (see  ntprd),  or  by  graduation.  Houses  for  the 
last  purpose  are  extennvely  employed  in  France  and  Germany.  The  weak  brine  is 
pumped  into  an  immense  cistern  on  the  top  of  a  tower,  and  b  thence  allowed  to  flow 
down  the  surface  of  bundles  of  thorns  built  up  in  regular  walls,  between  parallel  wooden 
frames     At  Salza,  near  Schonebeck,  tlie  graduation. house  b  5817  feet  long,  the  thorn 
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walls  are  from  33  to  52  feet  high,  in  different  parts,  and  present  a  total  surface  of 
35,000  square  feet.  Under  the  thorns,  a  great  brine  cistern,  made  of  strong  wooden 
planks,  is  placed,  to  receive  the  perpetual  shower  of  water.  Upon  the  ridge  of  the 
graduation-house  there  is  a  long  spout,  perforated  on  each  side  with  numerous  holes,  and 
furnished  with  spigots  or  stopcocks  for  distributing  the  brine,  either  over  the  surface  of 
the  thorns,  or  down  through  their  mass ;  the  latter  method  affording  larger  evaporation. 
Tlie  graduation^house  should  be  built  lengthwise  in  the  direction  of  the  prevailing 
wind,  with  its  ends  open.  An  experience  of  many  years  at  Salza  and  Diirrenbcrg  has 
shown,  that  in  the  former  place  graduation  can  go  on  258,  and  in  the  latter  207  days,  on 
an  average,  in  the  year ;  the  best  season  being  from  May  till  August.  At  Dtirrenberg, 
3,596,561  eubie  feet  of  water  are  evaporated  annually.  According  to  the  weakness  of 
the  brine,  it  must  be  the  more  frequently  pumped  up,  and  made  to  flow  down  over  the 
thorns  in  different  oompartmeats  of  the  building,  called  the  1st,  2d,  and  3d  graduation. 
A  deposit  of  gypaum  incrusts  the  twigs,  which  requires  them  to  be  renewed  at  the  end 
of  a  certain  time.  Fig**  12S0,  &  1231.  represent  the  graduation-house  of  the  salt-works 
at  Diirrenberg.     a^a,a,  are  low  stone  pillars  for  supporting  the  brine  cistern  6,  called 
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the  foaJe-aehlff,  e,  c  are  the  inner,  </,  d  the  outer,  walls  of  thorns ;  the  first  have  per- 
pendicular sides,  the  last  sloping.  The  spars  e,  e,  which  support  the  thorns,  are  longer 
than  the  interval  between  two  thorn  walls  froni/to^,/^.l23I.whereby  they  are  readily 
fastened  by  their  tenons  and  mortises.  The  spars  are  laid  at  a  slope  of  2  inches  in  the 
foot,  as  shown  by  the  line  A,  t.  'llie  bundles  of  thorns  arc  each  \\  foot  thick,  from 
5  to  7  feet  long,  and  are  piled  up  in  the  following  way  :  —  Guide-bars  are  first  placed 
in  the  line  A,  2,  to  define  the  outer  surfiice  of  the  thorn  wall,  the  undermost  spars  m,  n, 
are  fastened  upon  them ;  and  the  tlioms  are  evenly  spread,  after  the  willow-withs  of  the 
bundles  have  been  cut.  Over  the  top  of  the  thorn  walls  are  laid,  through  the  whole  length 
of  the  graduation-house,  the  brine  spouts  o,  o,  which  are  secured  to  the  upper  beams ;  and 
at  both  sides  of  these  spouts  are  the  drop-epouts  p,  p,  for  discharging  the  brine  by  the 
spigots  «, «,  as  shown  upon  a  larger  scale  in  Jig,  1232.  The  drop-spouts  are  6  feet  long, 
have  on  each  side  small  notches,  5  inches  apart,  and  are  each  supplied  by  a  spigot. 
The  space  above  the  ridge  of  the  graduation-house  is  covered  with  boards,  supported  at 
tlieir  ends  by  binding-beams  q.  r,  r  show  the  tenons  of  the  thorn-spars.  Over  the 
soole  schiff 6,  inclined  planes  of  boards  are  laid  for  conducting  downwards  the  innumerable 
showers.  The  brine»  which  contains  at  first  7*692  per  cent,  of  salt,  indicates,  after  the 
first  shower,  1 1  •473 ;  after  the  second,  16-108  :  and  after  the  third,  22.  The  brine,  thus 
concentrated  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  fit  for  boiling,  is  kept  in  great  reservoirs,  of  which 
tlie  eight  at  Salza,  near  Schonebeck,  have  a  capacity  of  2,421 ,720  cubic  feet,  and  arc  fur- 
nished with  pipes  leading  to  the  sheet-iron  salt-pans.  The  capacity  of  these  is  very  different 
at  different  works.  At  Schonebeck  there  are  22,  the  smallest  having  a  square  surface 
of  400  feet,  the  largest  of  1250,  and  are  enclosed  within  walls,  to  prevent  their  being 
affected  by  the  cold  external  air.  They  are  covered  with  a  funnel-formed  or  pyramidal 
trunk  of  deals,  ending  in  a  square  chimney,  to  carry  off  the  steam. 

Fig»,  |1233,  34,  35.   represent  the  construction  of  •!  salt-pan,  its  furnace,  and  the 
salt  storc-rojm  of  the  works  at  Diirrenbcrg;  fig,  1235. being  the  ground  plan, /^.  1234. 
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the  longitudinal  section,  znd  Jlp,  1233.  the  transrene  section,  a  is  the  fire>gratev  whidi 
slopes  upwards  to  the  back  part,  and  is  31  4  inches  distant  from  the  bottom  at  the  paa. 
The  ratio  of  the  surfiu;e  of  the  grate  to  that  of  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  is  as  1  to  59*5 ; 
that  of  the  air-bole  into  the  ash-pit,  as  1  to  306.  The  bed  under  the  pan  is  laid  with 
bricks,  smoothly  plastered  ovcr^  from  fr  to  e,  in  Jig.  1234.  Upon  this  bed  the  pillars  c^  d; 
Ac,  arc  built  in  a  radiated  direction,  being  6  inches  broad  at  the  bottom,  and  tapering  to 
1 1  inch  at  top.     The  pan  is  so  laid  that  its  bottom  has  a  &11  towards  the  middle  of 

24  inches:  seee,/,>i^.  1234.  The  fire 
diffuses  itself  in  all  directions  under  the 
pan,  proceeds  thence  through  sereral 
holes  fff  g,  g,  into  flues  A,  A,  A,  whidi  m 
roimd  three  sides  of  the  pan ;  the  burnt 
air  then  passes  through  i.  Jig.  1235.,  un- 
der other  pans,  from  which  it  is  collcrted 
in  the  chimneys  A,  A,  to  be  conducted  into 
the  drying-room.  At  A  4  there  is  a 
transrerse  flue,  through  which,  by  1 
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of  dampers,  the  fire-draught  may  be  conducted  into  an  extra  chimney  m.  From  the  flues 
A,  A,  four  square  iron  pipes  n, »,  issue  and  conduct  the  burnt  air  into  the  main  chimneys 
in  the  opposite  wall. 

The  bottoms  of  the  several  flues  have  a  gradual  ascent  above  the  level  of  the  fire-grate. 
A  special  chimney  o,  rises  above  the  ash-pit,  to  carry  off  the  smoke,  which  may  chance  to 
regurgitate  in  certain  states  of  the  wind,  p,  p,  are  iron  pipes  laid  upon  each  side  of 
the  ash-pit  (see/^«.  1234,  &  1235.)>  '^^^  which  cold  air  is  admitted  by  the  flue  9,  r. 
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where,  becoming  heated,  it  is  conducted  through  iron  pipes  «,  and  thence  escapes  at  I, 
into  the  stove-room.  Upon  both  sides  of  the  hot  flues  in  the  stove-room,  hurdle-frnmes 
«,  tt,  are  laid,  each  of  which  contains  1 1  baskets,  and  every  basket,  except  the  under- 
most, holds  60  pounds  of  salt,  spread  in  a  layer  2  inches  thick,  v,  v,  show  the  pipes 
by  which  the  pan  is  supplied  with  graduated  brine. 

JDetcriptionofthe  Steam-tjrttnk,  in  Jig,  1236. 

In  front  of  the  pan  a,  a,  there  are  two  upright  posts,  upon  which,  and  in  holes  of 
the  back  wall,  two  horizontal  beams  6, 6,  are  supported.  The  pillars  c,  e,  are  sustained 
upon  the  bearers  d^d.  At  e,  e,  a  deep  quadrangular  groove  is  made  in  the  beanu, 
for  fixing  down  the  four  boards  which  form  the  bottom  of  the  steam-way.  In  thb 
groove  any  condensed  water  from  the  steam  collects,  and  is  carried  off  by  a  pipe/,  to 
prevent  it  falling  back  into  the  pan.  Upon  the  three  sides  of  the  pan  not  in  contact 
with  the  wall,  there  are  three  rows  of  boards  hinged  upon  planks  fc,  h.  Behind  the 
upper  one,  a  board  b  hung  on  at  p,  upon  which  the  boiled  salt  is  lud  to  drain.    The 
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two  other  rows  of  boards  are  hooked  on  so  as  to  corcr  the  pan,  aa  shown  at  h. 
Whenever  the  salt  is  sufficiently  drained,  the  upper  shelves  are  placed  in  a  horizontul 

position  ;  the  salt  is  put  into  small  baskets, 
and  carried  into  the  stove-room,  t,  A.  is 
the  steam-trunk  ;  2,  m,  is  a  tunnel  for  car- 
rying off  the  steam  from  the  middle  of  the 
pan,  when  this  is  uncovered  by  lifting  the 
boards. 

In  proportion  as  the  brine  becomes  con- 
centrated by  evaporation,  more  is  added 
from  the  settling  reservoir  of  the  gradu- 
ation-house, till  finally  small  crystals  ap- 
pear on  the  surfiice.  No  more  weak  brine 
is  now  added,  but  the  charge  is  worked 
off,  care  being  taken  to  remove  the  scum 
as  it  appears.  In  some  places  the  first 
pan  is  called  a  schlot-plan,  in  which  the 
concentration  is  carried  only  so  fiur  as  to 
cause  the  deposition  of  the  sludge,  from 
which  the  saline  solution  is  run  into  an- 
other pan,  and  gently  evaporated,  to  pro- 
duce the  predpitation  of  the  fine  salt. 
This  salt  should  be  continually  raked  to- 
wards the  cooler  and  more  elevated  sides 
of  the  pan,  and  then  lifted  out  with  cullender-shovels  into  large  conical  baskets,  arranged 
in  wooden  frames  round  the  border  of  the  pan,  so  that  the  drainage  may  flow  back  into 
the  boiling  liquor.  The  drained  salt  is  transferred  to  the  hurdles  or  baskets  in  the  stove- 
room,  which  ought  to  be  kept  at  a  temperature  of  from  120^  to  130°,  Fahr.  The  salt 
is  then  stowed  away  in  the  warehouse. 

The  graduation  range  should  be  divided  lengthwise  into  several  sections :  the  first 
to  receive  the  water  of  the  spring,  the  lake,  or  the  sea ;  the  second,  the  water  from  the 
first  shower-receiver;  the  third,  the  water  frt>m  the  second  receiver;  and  so  on.  The 
pumps  are  usually  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  building,  and  lift  the  brine  from  the 
several  receivers  below  into  the  alternate  elevated  cisterns.  The  square  wooden  spouts 
of  distribution  may  be  conveniently  furnished  with  a  slide-board,  attached  to  each  of 
their  sides,  to  serve  as  a  general  valve  for  opening  or  shutting  many  trickling  orifices 
at  once.     The  rate  of  evaporation  at  Moutiers  is  exhibited  by  the  following  table :  — 


Number  of  Showers. 


Total  Surface  of  the  FagoU. 


Specific  Gravity  j         Water 
of  the  Brine.  evaporated. 


1  and  2      -        - 

3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  and  9    - 

10        -  -  - 


5158  square  feet 
2720 
550     - 


lOlO 
1-023 
1072 
1*140 


0-000 
0-540 
0'333 
0-062 


Total  evaporation 
Water  remaining  in  the  brine  at  the  density  of  1*140 

Water  assigned  at  the  density  of  1  -010 


0-935 
1-065 


1-000 


From  the  above  table  it  appears  that  no  less  than  10  fells  of  the  brine  have  been 
required  to  bring  the  water  from  the  specific  gravity  1*010  to  1*140,  or  18^  Baum^. 
The  evaporation  is  found  to  proceed  at  nearly  the  same  rate  with  the  weaker  water,  and 
with  the  stronger,  within  the  above  limits.  When  it  arrives  at  a  density  of  from  1  *140 
to  1*16,  it  is  run  off  into  the  settling  cisterns.  M.  Berthier  calculates,  that  upon  an 
average,  in  ordinary  weather,  at  Moutiers,  60  kilogrammes  of  water  (13  gallons,  imp.) 
are  evaporated  fii>m  the  fagots,  in  the  course  of  24  hours,  for  every  square  foot  of  their 
surface.  Without  the  aid  of  currents  of  air  artificially  warmed,  such  an  amount  of 
evaporation  oould  not  be  reckoned  upon  in  this  country.  In  the  $ehhtting,  or  throwing 
down  of  the  sediment,  a  little  bullock's  blood,  previously  beaten  up  with  some  cold  brine, 
promotes  the  clarification.  When  the  brine  acquires,  by  brisk  ebullition,  the  density  of 
1  '200,  it  should  be  run  off  from  the  preparation,  to  the  finishing  or  salting  pans. 

The  mother-water  contains  a  great  deal  of  chloride  of  magnesium,  along  with  chloride 
of  sodium,  and  sulphate  of  magnesia.  Since  the  last  two  salts  mutually  decompose 
each  other  at  a  low  temperature,  and  are  transformed  into  sulphate  of  soda,  which 
crystallizes,  and  muriate  of  magnesia,  which  remains  dissolved,  the  mother- water  with 
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this  view  may  be  eiposed  in  Unk»  to  tlie  fratt  during  vinter,  when  it  aflfiwds  dure  sae> 

ccvive  cryfttalUne  depotiu,  the  la&C  being  sulphate  of  soda,  nearly  pure. 

The  chloride  of  magnesium,  or  bittern,  not  only  deteriorates  the  salt  very  much,  h& 
occasions  a  considerable  loss  of  weight.  It  may,  however,  be  most  advantaigeottslT  g^ 
rid  o^  and  converted  into  chloride  of  sodium  by  the  following  simple  expedient :  -^  Let 
quicklime  be  introduced  in  equivalent  quantity  to  the  magnesia  present,  and  it  wi:; 
precipiute  this  earth,  and  form  chloride  of  calcium,  which  will  immediately  react  upoa 
the  sulphate  of  soda  in  the  mother-water,  with  the  production  of  sulphate  of  lime  aai 
chloride  of  sodium.  The  former  being  sparingly  soluble,  is  easily  separated.  Ume,  laore- 
over,  decomposes  directly  the  chloride  of  magnesium,  but  with  the  effect  of  menelj  sakiti- 
tuting  chloride  of  calcium  in  its  stead.  But  in  general  there  is  abundance  of  snlph^e 
of  soda  in  brine  springs  to  decompose  the  chloride  of  calcium.  A  still  better  way  of 
proceeding  with  sea-water  would  be  to  add  to  it,  in  the  settling  tank,  the  qisandtr  cf 
lime  equivalent  to  the  magnesia,  whereby  an  available  deposit  of  this  earth  vouki  t^ 
obtained,  at  the  same  time  that  the  brine  would  be  sweetened.  Water  thus  purifi*.^ 
may  be  safely  crysullized  by  rapid  evaporation. 

In  summer,  the  saturated  boiling  brine  is  crystallised  by  passing  it  over  Tertic=I 
ropes ;  for  which  purpose  100,000  metres  (1 10,000  yards)  are  mounted  in  an  apartmeat 
70  metres  (77  yards)  long.  When  the  salt  has  formed  a  crust  upon  the  ropes  aboet 
2}  inches  thick,  it  is  broken  off,  allowed  to  fall  upon  the  clean'  floor  of  the  apartiBeu. 
and  then  gathered  up.  The  salting  of  a  charge,  which  would  take  5  or  6  days  in  the 
pan,  is  completed  in  this  way  in  17  liours ;  but  the  mother-waters  nn  more  abondam. 
llie  salt  is,  however,  remarkably  pure. 

The  boilers  constructed  at  Rosenheim»  in  Bavaria,  evaporate  31  pounds  of  water  for 
every  pound  of  wood  burned  ;  which  is  reckoned  a  fovourable  result ;  but  aoine  of  those 
described  under  EvAroEAxiov  would  throw  off  much  more. 

"  The  rock  salt  mines  and  principal  brine  springes  are  in  Cheshire  ;  and  the  Aicf  part 
of  the  Cheshire  salt,  both  fossil  and  manufootured,  i»  sent  by  the  river  Weaver  to  LiTee- 
pool,  a  very  small  proportion  of  it  being  conveyed  elsewhere,  by  canal  or  land  eaniage^ 
There  are  brine  springs  in  Staffordshire,  from  which  Hull  is  furnished  with  white  salt ; 
and  in  Worcestershire,  from  which  Gloucester  is  supplied.  If  to  the  quantity  shipped 
by  the  Weaver,  100,000  ton«  of  white  salt  are  added  annually  for  internal  oonsnmp- 
tion  and  exports,  exclusive  of  Liverpool,  the  total  manufacture  will  be  approached  very 
nearl  V ;  but  as  there  is  now  no  check  from  the  excise,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  it 
exactly.  Fossil  salt  is  used  in  small  quantities  at  some  of  the  Cheshire  manufactories, 
to  strengthen  the  brine,  but  it  is  principally  exported ;  some  to  Ireland,  but  chiefly  to 
Belgium  and  Holland.***  The  average  quantity  of  rock  salt  sent  annually  down  the  river 
Weaver,  from  the  mines  in  Cheshire,  between  the  years  1803  and  1834  inclusiTe,  was 
86,000  tons,  of  2,600  lbs.  each  ;  the  greatest  being  125,658,  in  the  yesr  1823,  and  the 
least  47,230,  in  the  year  1 8  IS.  The  average  quantity  of  white  salt  sent  annually  down 
the  Weaver  from  the  manufiMstories  in  Cheshire  during  the  same  period,  was  281 ,35 1 ;  the 
greatest  being  383,669,  in  the  year  183S,  and  the  le^st  being  120,486,  in  the  year  1811. 
M.  Clement- Desormes,  engineer  and  chief  oc/»onaaire  of  the  great  salt-works  of  Dieuze, 
in  France,  informed  me  tliat  the  internal  consumption  of  that  kingdom  is  rather  more  than 
200,000  tons  per  annum,  being  at  the  rate  of  6J  kilogrammes  for  each  individual  of  a 
population  estimated  at  32,000,000.  As  the  retail  price  of  salt  in  France  is  IQ  sot» 
per  kilogramme  (of  2^  lbs.  avoird),  while  in  this  country  it  is  not  more  than  S  sous 
(1  penny),  its  consumption  per  head  will  be  much  greater  with  us;  and,  taking  iaio 
account  the  immense  quantity  of  salted  provisions  that  are  used,  it  may  be  reckoned  st 
22  lbs. ;  whence  our  internal  consumption  will  be  240,000  tons,  instead  of  100,000,  » 
quoted  above,  from  the  tables  published  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 

In  1836,  9,622,427  bushels,  of  S6  lbs.«=240,560  tons  of  salt,  value  173,9S3i:.  wt-re 
exported  from  the  United  Kingdom,  of  which  1,350,849  bushels  went  to  Russia; 
1,255,086  to  Belgium;  314,132  to  the  Western  coast  of  Africa;  1,293,560  to  the 
British  North  American  colonies ;  2,870,808  to  the  United  States  of  America ;  5S;2B9 
to  New  South  Wales,  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  other  Australian  settlemente ;  58,735 
to  the  British  West  Indies ;  and  90,655  to  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Alderney  and  Man.  The 
exports  in  1850  were  15,819,664  bushels;  in  1851,  18,265,693  bushels. 

SALT  WATER  FRESHENED.  Dr.  Normandy  and  Mr.  R.  Fell  have  lately 
obtained  a  patent  for  the  said  purpose,  which  seems  to  work  well.  The  apparatus  con- 
sists of  a  vertical  cylinder,  having  a  series  of  horizontal  partitions  communicating  each 
with  the  one  below  it,  and  each  with  a  pipe  leading  to  a  condenser.  A  space  is  Ivft 
between  the  sides  of  the  cylinder  and  the  partitions,  to  allow  of  steam  circulating  freely 
within  the  interior  of  the  cylinder.  The  salt  waier  to  be  freshened  is  ijitrodueed  ioio 
the  apparatus  from  the  top,  and  circulates  over  the  partitions,  and  the  aqueous  vapour 

*  Tablet  oflho  Roreuue,  Population,  Commerce,  &c.,  for  1835,  p.  122. 
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arisini;  from  it  passes  ofF  to  tbe  condenser,  and  on  its  way  becomes  mixed  with  nt- 
mospheric  air,  introduced  through  a  suitable  pipe,  and  issues  from  the  condenser  in  an 
aerated  state,  while  the  water  arising  from  tbe  condensation  of  the  steam  admitted  into 
the  cylinder  is  discharged  therefrom  without  being  aerated.*  The  apparatus  may  be 
constructed  of  any  suitable  materials,  but  the  patentees  recommend  the  use  of  zinked  or 
gaWanized  iron. 

SAND  (£ng.  and  Germ. ;  SaMe,  Fr.) ;  is  the  name  given  to  any  mineral  substance  in 
a  bard  granular  or  pulverulent  form,  whether  strewed  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
found  in  strata  at  a  certain  depth,  forming  the  beds  of  rivers,  or  the  shores  of  the  sea. 
The  siliceous  sands  seem  to  be  either  original  crystalline  formations,  like  the  sand  of 
Neuilly,  in  6-sided  prisms,  terminated  by  two  6*sided  pyramids,  or  the  dSbris  of  granitic, 
schistose,  quartzose,  or  other  primitive  crystalline  rocks,  and  are  abundantly  distributed 
over  the  globe ;  as  in  the  immense  plains  known  under  the  names  of  downs,  deserts, 
Bteppes^  Umdet,  &&,  which,  in  Africa,  Asia,  £urope,  and  America,  are  entirely  covered  with 
loose  sterile  sand.  Valuable  metallic  ores,  those  of  gold,  platinum,  tin,  copper,  iron, 
titanium,  often  occur  in  the  form  of  sand,  or  mixed  with  that  earthy  substance.  Pure 
siliceous  sands  are  very  valuable  for  the  manufiieture  of  glass,  for  making  mortars, 
filters,  ameliorating  dense  clay  soils,  and  many  other  purposes.  For  moulder's  sand, 
see  Founding.     Lynn  and  Ry^^te  furnish  our  purest  siliceous  sand. 

SAND  FOR  GLASS  MAKING.  The  Great  Exhibition  was  well  furnished 
with  specimens  of  the  finer  kinds  of  sand ;  some  of  which,  as  those  from  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Lynn,  were  remarkably  white  and  beautiful.  By 
fiir  the  finest  sample  of  sand  ever  seen  in  this  country  was,  however,  in  the  American 
department  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  did  not  fiiil  to  attract  the  notice  of  those  interested 
in  such  matters.  This  sand  was  contained  in  two  or  three  barrels  in  the  southern  side  of 
the  building,  and  seems  totally  free  from  iron  and  every  other  source  of  contamination. 
It  was  positively  as  white  as  snow,  and  so  far  as  the  making  of  glass  is  concerned,  may 
rival  or  supersede  the  best  flint,  even  if  the  high  price  of  this  latter  article  did  not  form  an 
insuperable  obstacle  to  itsemployment.  It  was  from  T.  Gray  k  Co.,  Boston,  Massachusetts ; 
but  its  geological  locality  was  not  stated.  The  principal  exhibitors  of  sand  for  the  ma- 
nu&cture  of  glass  were,  Sir  T.  Maryon  Wilson,  of  Charlton  ;  J.  Rock,  jun.,  of  Hastings ; 
Whittaker  &  Winksworth,  Derbyshire ;  J.  Claston,  of  Alum  Bay,  and  J.  Squire,  of 
Yarmouth,  Isle  of  Wight ;  S.  Relfe,  of  Reigate,  and  G.  Morrison  of  the  same  town, 
agent  to  Earl  Somers ;  with  J.  Long,  of  Limerick ;  J.  Deering,  of  Cork ;  T.  Smedley, 
of  Lardidno ;  and  J.  Lee,  of  Hartweil,  near  Aylesbury.  These  specimens  of  sand  have 
all  more  or  less  of  the  yellow  topaz  hue,  indicating  oxide  of  iron,  and  which  imparts  to 
all  glass  the  green  tinge  so  very  perceptible  in  the  common  window  variety.  To 
remove  this  oxide  of  iron  from  sand,  has  never  yet,  we  believe,  been  attempted ;  though 
if  we  may  judge  by  the  trouble  taken  to  mollify  its  influence  in  the  manufacture  of  glass, 
an  eflTectual  process  of  the  kind  would  be  a  lucrative  discovery.  When  sand  contain- 
ing oxide  of  iron  is  mixed  with  a  little  charcoal  and  subjected  at  a  red -heat  to  the  action 
of  chlorine  gas,  the  whole  of  the  iron  is  volatilized  as  chloride  of  iron,  and  the  silica 
remains  pure  as  soon  as  the  excess  of  charcoal  is  burnt  off :  this  experiment  seems  to 
suggest  the  possibility  of  purifying  the  glass  makers  sand,  by  the  employment  of  the 
waste  muriatic  acid,  now  thrown  away  so  largely  by  our  soda  makers.  Even  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  the  solution  of  oxide  of  iron  by  this  means  might  be  hoped  for ;  but  there 
can  be  no  practical  objection  to  the  use  of  a  reasonable  amount  of  heat  for  such  a  purpose, 
if  found  necessary. 

SANDAL  or  RED  SAUNDERS  WOOD  (&iafti2;  Fr. ;  Sandelkolz,  Germ.};  n  the 
wood  of  the  PterocarpuM  Bantalimu,  a  tree  which  grows  in  Ceylon,  and  on  the  coast  of 
Coromandel.  The  old  wood  is  preferred  by  dyers.  Its  colouring  matter  is  of  a  resinous 
nature ;  and  is,  therefore,  quite  soluble  in  alcohol,  essential  oils,  and  alkaline  lyes ;  but 
sparingly  in  boiling  water,  and  hardly,  if  at  all,  in  cold  water.  The  colouring  matter 
which  is  obtained  by  evaporating  the  alcoholic  infiision  to  dryness,  has  been  called 
santalifu;  it  is  a  red  resin,  which  is  fusible  at  212^  F.  It  may  also  be  obtained  by 
digesting  the  rasped  sandal  wood  in  water  of  ammonia,  and  afterwards  saturating  the 
ammonia  with  an  acid.  The  «aji<a/<ne  (alls,  and  tbe  supernatant  liquor,  which  is  yellow 
by  transmitted,  appears  blue  by  reflected  light.  Its  spirituous  solution  affords  a  fine 
purple  precipitate  with  the  protochloride  of  tin,  and  a  violet  one  with  the  salts  of  lead. 
Santaline  is  very  soluble  in  acetic  acid,  and  the  solution  forms  permanent  stains  upon 
the  skin. 

Sandal  wood  is  used  in  India,  along  with  one-tenth  of  saptm  wood  (the  Casalpinia 
sapnn  of  Japan,  Java,  Siam,  Celebes,  and  the  Philippine  isles),  principally  for  dyeing 
silk  and  cotton.  Trommsdorf  dyed  wool,  cotton,  and  linen  a  carmine  hue  by  dipping 
tlicm  alternately  in  alkaline  solution  of  the  sandal  wood,  and  in  an  acidulous  bath. 
Bancroft  obtained  a  fast  and  brilliant  reddish-yellow,  by  preparing  wool  with  an  alum  and 
tartar  bath,  and  tlien  passing  it  through  a  boiling  bath  of  sandal  wood  and  sumach. 
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Pelletier  did  not  succeed  in  repeating  this  experiment.  According  to  Togler,  wool 
silk,  cotton,  and  linen,  mordanted  with  salt  of  tin,  and  dipped  in  a  cold  alcoholic  tinc- 
ture of  the  wood,  or  the  same  tincture  mixed  with  8  parts  of  boiling  water,  become  of 
a  superb  ponceau-red  colour.  With  alum,  thej  took  a  scarlet-red ;  with  aulphate  of  inn, 
a  deep  violet,  or  brown-red.  Unluckily  these  dyes  do  not  stand  exposure  to  light  veil 
SANDARACH,  is  a  peculiar  resinous  substance,  the  product  of  the  Thm^fu  arUadaia, 
a  small  tree  of  the  coniferous  fiunily,  which  grows  in  the  northern  parta  of  Afries,  o- 
pecially  round  Mount  Atlas. 

The  resin  comes  to  us  in  pale  yellow,  transparent,  brittle,  small  tears,  of  a  spherieil 
or  cylindrical  shape.  It  has  a  faint  aromatic  smell,  does  not  soften,  but  breaks  betvem 
the  teeth,  fuses  readily  with  heat,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  from  1  <05  to  1 09.  It 
contains  three  different  resins;  one  soluble  in  spirit  of  wine,  somewhat  resembling  ;n»c 
acid  (see  TuarxMTiNx) ;  one  not  soluble  in  that  menstruum  ;  and  a  third,  soluble  oaly  in 
alcohol  of  90  per  cent.  It  is  used  as  pounce-powder  for  strewing  over  paper  erasures,  u 
incense,  and  in  varnishes. 

SAPAN  WOOD,  is  a  species  of  the  C<t$alpinia  genus,  to  which  Brasil  wood  be- 
longs. It  is  so  called  by  the  French,  because  it  comes  to  them  from  Japan,  which 
they  corruptly  pronounce  Sapan.  As  all  the  species  of  this  tree  are  natives  of  eitlter 
the  East  Indies  or  the  New  World,  one  would  imagine  that  they  could  not  have  beta 
used  as  dye-stuffs  in  Europe  before  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century.  Yet  the  author 
of  the  article  "  Brasil,**  in  Rees*  Cyclopaedia,  and  Mr.  Southey,  in  his  History  of  Brasil, 
say  that  BnuU  wood  is  mentioned  nearly  one  hundred  years  before  the  discoveries  of 
Columbus  and  Vasco  de  Gama,  by  Chaucer,  who  died  in  1400 ;  that  it  was  known  nuor 
ages  before  his  time ;  and  that  it  gave  the  name  to  the  country,  instead  of  the  country 
giving  the  name  to  the  wood,  as  1  have  suted,  with  BerthoUet  and  other  writers  oo 
dyeing.  The  Cesa^Nsta  sapcm,  being  a  native  of  the  Coromaudel  coast,  maj  poBtibij 
have  been  transported  along  with  other  Malabar  merchandise  to  the  Mediterranean  mits 
in  the  middle  ages  ;  but  the  importation  of  so  lumbering  an  article  in  anj  considerable 
quantity  by  that  channel,  is  so  improbable,  that  I  am  dispowd  to  believe  that  Brasil  wood 
was  not  commonly  used  by  the  dyers  of  Europe  before  the  discovery  of  the  New  Worlil. 
SARD;  see  LAPiOAaT. 

SATIN  (Eng.,  Fr.,  and  Germ.);  is  the  name  of  a  silk  stuff,  first  imported  from  Chioi, 
which  is  distinguishable  by  its  very  smooth,  polished,  and  glossy  surfiu^  It  is  woven 
upon  a  loom  with  at  least  five-leaved  healds  or  heddles,  and  as  many  correspondioj; 
treddles.  These  are  so  mounted  as  to  rise  and  fall  four  at  a  time,  raising  and  depressing 
alternately  four  yams  of  the  warp,  across  the  whole  of  which  the  weft  is  thrown  by  the 
shuttle,  so  as  to  produce  a  uniform  smooth  texture,  instead  of  the  chequered  work  re- 
sulting from  intermediate  decussations,  as  in  common  webs.  See  Textile  Fabsics. 
Satins  are  woven  with  the  glossy  or  right  side  undermost,  because  the  four-fifihs  of  the 
warp,  which  are  always  left  there  during  the  action  of  the  healds,  serve  to  support  the 
shuttle  in  its  race.  Were  they  woven  in  the  reverse  way,  the  scanty  fifth  part  of  the 
warp  threads  could  cither  not  support,  or  would  be  too  much  worn  by  the  shuttle. 

SATURATION,  is  the  term  at  which  any  body  has  Uken  its  full  dose  or  chemicsl 
proportion  of  any  other  with  which  it  can  combine:  as  water  with  a  salt,  or  an  acid  with 
an  alkali  in  the  neutro-saline  state. 

SAWS.  Saws  are  formed  from  plates  of  sheet  steel,  and  are  toothed,  not  by  handt 
but  by  means  of  a  press  and  tools.  Circular  saws  have  the  advantage  of  being  divided 
in  their  teeth  very  accurately  by  means  of  a  division  plate;  this  prevents  irregularity  o^ 
size,  and  imparts  smoothness  and  uniformity  of  action.  The  larger  sixes  of  circuit' 
saws  are  made  in  segments  and  connected  together  by  means  of  dove-tails.  All  savs 
are  hardened  and  tempered  in  oil ;  their  irregularities  are  removed  by  hammering  o^ 
blocks,  and  they  are  equalized  by  grinding.  The  several  forms  of  teeth  do  not,  as  the 
casual  observer  may  imagine,  depend  upon  taste,  but  are  those  best  fitted  for  cutting 
through  the  particular  section,  quality,  or  hardness  of  the  material  to  be  cut.  The  ^sei" 
of  the  saw  consists  in  inclining  the  teeth  at  the  particular  angle  known  to  be  the  be«t 
to  facilitate  the  exit  of  the  sawdust,  and  thereby  allow  the  saw  to  operate  more 
freely.  Iron  bars,  shaftings,  &c,  arc  cut  to  length  by  a  steel  circular  saw,  in  iu  soft 
state,  the  iron  to  be  cut  being  presented  to  the  saw  red  hot ;  the  saw  rotates  at  a  prodi- 
gious rate,  and  is  kept  in  cutting  condition,  or  cool,  by  its  lower  edge  being  immersed 
in  water.      A  bar,  two  inches  in  diameter,  is  cut  through  in  a  few  seconds. 

SC  AGLIOLA,  is  merely  ornamental  plaster-work,  produced  by  applying  a  pap  made 
of  finely -ground  calcined  gypsum,  mixed  with  a  weak  solution  of  FUnders*  glue,  upoo 
any  figure  formed  of  laths  nailed  together,  or  occasionally  upon  brickwork,  and  bestudding 
its  surface,  while  soA,  with  splinters  {tcagliole)  of  spar,  marble,  granite,  bits  of  concrete 
coloured  gypsum,  or  veins  of  clay,  in  a  semi-fluid  state.  The  substances  employed  to 
colour  the  spots  and  patches  are  the  several  ochres,  boles,  terra  di  Siemui,  chrome  yelio«^ 
&c.     The  surface  of  the  column  is  turned  smooth  upon  a  lathe,  polished  with  stones  ft 
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different  fineness,  and  finished  with  some  plaster-pap,  to  give  it  lustre.  Pillars  and  other 
flat  surfiices  are  smoothed  by  a  carpenter's  plane,  with  the  chisel  finely  serrated,  and 
afterwards  polished  with  plaster  by  friction.  The  glue  is  the  cause  of  the  gloss,  but 
makes  the  surface  apt  to  be  injured  by  moisture,  or  even  damp  air. 

SCARLET  DYE.  (^TeitUure  en  icarlate,  Fr. ;  Seharlachfarberei,  Germ.)  Scarlet 
is  usually  given  at  two  successive  operations.  The  boilers  (seeyf^«.  469,  470.  article 
Dtunc,)  is  made  of  block  tin,  but  its  bottom  is  formed  occasionally  of  copper. 

1.  T%e  bouillon  or  the  colouring  bath.  — For  100  pounds  of  cloth,  put  into  the  water, 
when  it  is  little  more  than  lukewarm,  6  pounds  of  argal,  and  stir  it  well.  When  the 
water  becomes  too  hot  for  the  hand,  throw  into  it,  with  agitation,  one  pound  of  cochi- 
neal in  fine  powder.  An  instant  afterwards,  pour  in  5  pounds  of  the  clear  mordant  o, 
(see  Tim  Mordants,)  stir  the  whole  thoroughly  as  soon  as  the  bath  begins  to  boil, 
introduce  the  cloth,  and  wince  it  briskly  for  two  or  three  rotations,  and  then  more  slowly. 
At  the  end  of  a  two-hours'  boil,  the  cloth  is  to  be  taken  out,  allowed  to  become  perfectly 
cool,  and  well  washed  at  the  river,  or  winced  in  a  current  of  pure  water.  (See  an  auto- 
matic plan  of  washing  described  under  the  article  Rxnsimo  Machine.) 

2.  The  rouffie,  or^nithing  dy€. — Tlie  bouillon  bath  is  emptied,  and  replaced  with  water, 
for  the  rougie.  When  it  is  on  the  point  of  boiling,  5^  pounds  of  cochineal  in  fine  powder 
are  to  be  thrown  in,  and  mixed  with  care ;  when  the  crust,  which  forms  upon  the  sur- 
face, opens  of  itself  in  several  places,  14  pounds  of  solution  of  tin  (as  above)  are  to  be 
added.  Should  the  liquor  be  likely  to  boil  over  the  edges  of  the  kettle,  it  must  be 
refreshed  with  a  little  cold  water.  When  the  bath  has  become  uniform,  the  cloth  is  to 
be  put  in,  taking  care  to  wince  it  briskly  for  two  or  three  turns ;  then  to  boil  it  bodily 
for  an  hour,  thrusting  it  under  the  liquor  with  a  rod  whenever  it  rises  to  the  surface. 
It  is  lastly  taken  out,  aired,  washed  at  the  river,  and  dried. 

As  no  person  has  done  more  for  the  improvement  of  the  scarlet  dyes  than  Poerner,  I 
shall  here  give  his  processes  in  detail. 

JSomliony  or  colouring.  —  For  every  pound  of  cloth  or  wool,  take  14  drams  of  cream  of 
tartar.  When  the  bath  is  boiling,  and  the  tartar  all  dissolved,  pour  in  successively  1 4  drams 
of  solution  of  tin,  (^MordatU  r,  Tin,)  and  let  the  whole  boil  together  during  a  few  minutes. 
Now  introduce  the  cloth,  and  boil  it  for  2  hours ;  then  take  it  out,  and  let  it  drain  and 
cool. 

Rottgie^  or  dye. —  For  every  pound  of  woollen  stuff,  take  2  drams  of  cream  of  tartar. 
When  the  bath  begins  to  boil,  add  1  ounce  of  cochineal  reduced  to  fine  powder,  stir  the 
mixture  well  with  a  rod  of  willow  or  any  white  wood,  and  let  it  boil  for  a  few  minutes. 
Tlien  pour  in,  by  successive  portions,  1  ounce  of  solution  of  tin  {Mordant  f),  stirring 
continually  with  the  rod.  Lastly,  dye  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  colour  will  be 
a  beautiful  scarlet. 

Second  eearlet  process  of  Potmer,  the  bouiUoH  being  the  same  as  above  given,  and 
always  estimated  for  1  pound  of  cloth  or  wool.  Bougie. — Take  one  ounce  of  cochineal 
in  fine  powder,  and  two  ounces  of  solution  of  tin  without  tartar. 

Third  scarlet  process  of  Poerner,  the  bouillon  being  as  above.  Bougie  for  a  pound  of 
cloth.  —  Take  tnro  drams  of  cream  of  tartar,  one  ounce  of  cochineal,  one  ounce  of 
solution  of  tin,  and  two  ounces  of  sea  salt:  dye  as  in  process  1.  The  salt  helps  the 
dye  to  penetrate  into  the  cloth. 

Tablxs    of  the   CoMrosiriON  of  the  BouiliiON  and  Rov&is,  by  different   Authors 
for  100  pounds  of  Cloth  or  Wool. 
Composition  of  the  Bouillon. 


Names  of  the  Authors. 

Starch. 

Cream  of 
Tartar. 

Cochineal. 

Solution  of 
Tin. 

Common 
Salt. 

Berthollet 
Hcllot 
Scheffer 
Poerner 

lb.     oz, 
0         0 
0         0 
9         0 
0         0 

/6.     oz. 

6         0 
12         8 

9         6 
10       15 

lb.     dr. 

8          0    . 
18         6 
12         4 

0         0 

lb.     oz. 

5         0 
12         8 

9         6 
10       15 

lb.     oz. 
0         0 
0         0 
0         0 
0         0 

M.  Lenormand  states  that  he  has  made  experiments  of  verification  upon  all  the 
formulae  of  the  preceding  tables,  and  declares  his  conviction  tliat  the  finest  tint  may  be 
obtained  by  taking  the  bouiUon  of  Scheffer,  and  the  rougie  No.  4.  of  Poerner.  The  so- 
lution which  produced  the  most  brilliant  red,  is  that  made  according  to  the  process  of 
mordant  a  (Tin).  M.  Robiquet  has  given  the  following  prescription  for  making  a 
printing  scarlet,  for  well- whitened  woollen  cloth. 
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SCHEELE'S  GREEN. 

CompotiHim  ofth€  Bougie^ 


NuBMoflhoAathon. 

Surcb. 

Cream  of 
Tartar. 

a»,   0*. 

a.     oz. 

Berthollet      - 

0         0 

0         0 

Hellot 

s      s 

0         0 

Schcffcr 

S         2 

3         S 

f 

0         0 

I          8 

Poerner          -         \ 

0         0 

0         0 

1 

0         0 

]          8 

Cochineal. 

Solution  of 
Tin. 

CooiBoa 
Salt. 

Ik.      9Z. 

A.     OS. 

A.     M.     ! 

5         8 

14          O 

0         0    . 

7         4 

18          8 

0        0 

5         74 

4       11 

0        0 

6         4 

6          4 

0        0 

6         4 

18          6 

0         0 

6         4 

6          4 

18        8    , 

Boil  a  pound  of  puWerised  coehin««l  in  four  pints  of  water,  down  to  two  pints,  and 
pass  the  decoction  through  a  sieve.  Repeat  the  boiling  three  times  upon  the  residuam, 
mil  the  eight  pints  of  decoction,  thicken  them  properlj  with  two  pounds  of  sUrch,  and 
boil  into  a  paste.  Let  it  cool  down  to  MH^  F.,  then  add  four  ounces  of  the  subjoined 
solution  of  tin,  and  two  ounces  of  ordinary  salt  of  tin  (muriate>  When  a  poocesu  red 
is  wanted,  two  ounces  of  pounded  curcuma  (turmeric)  should  be  added. 

The  solution  of  tin  above  prescribed,  is  made  by  Uking  one  ounce  of  nitric  aad, 
of  specific  gravity  36<>  B.  —  1\*J3  ;  one  ounce  of  sal  ammoniac ;  four  ounces  of  ?«>«» 
tin.  The  tin  is  to  be  divided  into  eight  portions,  and  one  of  them  is  to  be  put  into  the 
acid  mixture  every  quarter  of  an  hour. 

A  solution  of  chlorate  of  potassa  (chloride?)  is  nid  to  beautify  scarlet  cloth  m  a 
remarkable  manner.  ^  .       , 

Bancroft  proposed  to  supplant  the  nitro-muriatic  acid,  by  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  and 
muriatic  acids,  for  dissolving  tin ;  but  I  do  not  find  that  he  succeeded  in  persuading  scarlet- 
dyers  to  adopt  his  plans.  In  fiict  the  proper  base  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  mixture  of  ll»« 
protoxide  and  peroxide  of  tin;  and  this  cannot  be  obtained  by  acting  upon  the  mecai 
with  the  murio-sulphuric  acid.  He  also  prescribed  the  eitensive  use  of  the  quercitron 
yellow  to  change  the  xuttural  crimson  of  the  cochineal  into  scarlet,  thereby  econo* 
mixing  the  quantity  of  this  expensive  dye-stuff.     See  Lac  Dtx. 

SCHEELE'S  GREEN,  is  a  pulverulent  arsenite  of  copper,  which  may  be  prepar^ 
as  follows :  —  Form,  first,  an  arsenite  of  potassa,  by  adding  gradually  1 1  ounces  of 
arsenious  acid  to  8  pounds  of  carbonate  of  potassa,  dissolved  in  10  pounds  of  hoiiii*^ 
water ;  next,  dissolve  8  pounds  of  crysUllized  sulphate  of  copper  in  SO  pounds  of 
water ;  filter  each  solution,  then  pour  the  first  progressively  into  the  second,  as  k>ng^ 
it  produces  a  rich  grass- green  prccipiute.  This  being  thrown  upon  a  filter-cloth,  aod 
edulcorated  with  warm  water,  will  afford  1  pound  6  ounces  of  this  beautiful  pigi^°|* 
It  consists  of,  oxide  of  copper  88*51,  and  of  arsenious  acid  71*46.  This  green  is 
applied  by  an  anologous  double  decomposition  to  cloth.     See  CALico-raiNTiNa. 

SCHWEINFURTH  GREEN,  U  a  more  beautiful  and  velvety  pigment  than  the 
preceding,  which  was  discovered  in  1814,  by  MM.  Rusz  and  Sattler,  at  Schweinfur^^* 
and  remained  for  many  years^  profitable  secret  in  their  hands.  M.  Liebig  having  utf^ 
its  composition  known,  in  1888,  it  has  been  since  prepared  in  a  great  many  colottr- 
works.  Braconnot  published,  about  the  same  time,  another  process  for  manufiKtonng 
the  same  pigment.  Its  preparation  Is  very  simple;  but  its  formation  is  accompani^ 
with  some  interesting  circumstances.  On  mixing  equal  parts  of  acetate  of  copperi  *od 
arsenious  acid,  each  in  a  boiling  concentrated  solution,  a  bulky  olive-green  precipitate 
is  immediately  produced;  while  much  acetic  acid  is  set  free.  The  powder  tbu' 
obtained,  appears  to  be  a  compound  of  arsenious  acid  and  oxide  of  copper,  in  a  pecuU^^ 
state;  since  when  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  no  acetic  odour  is  exhaled,  i^' 
colour  is  not  changed  by  drying,  by  exposure  to  air,  or  by  being  heated  in  vater. 
But,  if  it  be  boiled  in  the  acidulous  liquor  from  which  it  was  precipitated,  it  soon 
changes  its  colour,  as  well  as  its  state  of  aggregation,  and  forms  a  new  deposit  in  th« 
form  of  a  dense  granular  beautiful  green  powder.  As  fine  a  colour  is  produced  by 
ebullition  during  five  or  six  minutes,  as  is  obuined  at  the  end  of  several  hours  by 
mixing  the  two  boiling  solutions,  and  allowing  the  whole  to  cool  together.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  precipitate,  which  is  slight  and  flocky  at  first,  becomes  denser  by  degrees;  ^^ 
next  betrays  green  spots,  which  progressively  increases,  till  the  mass  grows  altogether  oi 
a  crystalline  constitution,  and  of  a  still  more  beautiful  tint  than  if  formed  by  ebulUlio'^ 

When  cold  water  is  added  to  the  mixed  solutions,  immediately  after  the  precipitate 
takes  place,  the  development  of  the  colour  is  retarded,  with  the  effect  of  making  *^ 
much  finer.  The  best  mode  of  procedure  is  to  add  to  the  blended  solutions  their  o^ 
bulk  of  cold  water,  and  to  fill  a  globe  up  to  the  neck  with  the  mixture  in  order  to  pr^ 
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▼ent  the  formation  of  auy  such  pellicle  on  the  surfiice  as  might,  by  falling  to  the  bottom, 
excite  premature  crystallixation.  Thus  the  reaction  continues  during  two  or  three 
days  with  the  happiest  effect.  The  difference  of  tint  produced  by  these  variations 
arises  merely  from  the  different  sizes  of  the  crystalline  particles  ;  for  when  the  several 
powders  are  levigated  upon  a  porphyry  slab  to  the  same  degree,  they  have  the  same 
shade.  Sehweinfurth  green,  according  to  M.  Ehrmann's  reseaTches>  in  the  Slst  Bulletin 
th  la  SoeittU  IndtiUrielle  Mulhaiuen^  consbt  of,  oxide  of  copper  31*666,  arsenious  acid 
58*699,  acetic  acid  10-'294.  Kastner  has  given  the  following  prescription  for  making 
this  pigment ;  — For  8  parts  of  arsenious  acid,  take  iirom  9  to  10  of  verdigris ;  diffuse  the 
latter  through  water  at  120^  F.,  and  pass  the  pap  through  a  sieve ;  then  mix  it  with 
the  arsenical  solution,  and  set  the  mixture  aside,  till  the  reaction  of  the  ingredients  shall 
produce  the  wished-for  shade  of  colour.  If  a  yellowish  tint  be  desired,  more  arsenic 
roust  be  used.  By  digesting  Scbeele's  green  in  acetic  acid,  a  variety  of  Sehweinfurth 
green  may  be  obtained. 

Both  of  the  above  colours  are  rank  poisons.  The  first  was  detected  a  few  years  ago, 
as  the  coIouring*matter  of  some  Parisian  bonbons^  by  the  eonseil  de  saltibritSi  since  which 
the  confectioners  were  prohibited  from  using  it,  by  the  French  government. 

Schweiufkrth  Green ;  prtpartUion  of*  SO  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  copper,  and  10  lbs.  of  lime 
are  dissolved  in  20  gallons  of  good  vinegar,  and  a  boiling4iot  solution  of  50  lbs.  white 
arsenic  conveyed  as  quickly  as  possible  into  the  solution  ;  it  is  stirred  several  times,  and 
then  allowed  to  subside.  Hie  supernatant  liquor  is  employed  the  next  time  for  dis- 
solving the  arsenic. 

Ihe  pigment  is  cooled  on  the  filter,  dried,  pounded,  sifted,  and  again  rubbed  up  with 
a  little  muriatic  acid. 

SCOURING,  or  rmtavatingi  artide$  ofdrezt*  This  art  has  been  much  more  studied 
by  Frenchmen,  who  wear  the  same  coats  for  two  or  three  years,  than  by  Englishmen, 
who  generally  cast  them  off  afUr  so  numy  months.  The  workmen  who  remove  greasy 
stains  from  dress,  are  called,  in  France,  Uintwritre  degraieuuny  because  they  are  often 
obliged  to  combine  dyeing  with  scouring  operations.  Thb  art  o^  cleansing  clothes  being 
founded  upon  the  knowledge  o^  solvents,  the  practitioner  of  it  should,  as  we  shall  pre- 
sently illustrate  by  examples,  be  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  chemical  affinity. 

Among  the  spots  which  alter  the  colours  fixed  upon  stuffs,  spme  are  caused  by  a  sub- 
stance which  may  be  described  as  simple,  in  common  language;,  and  others  by  a  substance  , 
which  results  from  the  combination  of  two  or  more  bodies,  that  may  act  separately  or 
together  upon  the  stuff,  and  which  may  therefore  be  called  compound. 

Simple  eUxine.  —  Oils  and  fats  are  the  substances  which  form  the  greater  part  of 
simple  stains.  They  give  a  deep  shade  to  the  ground  of  the  cloth ;  they  continue  to 
spread  for  several  days  ;  they  attract  the  dust,  and  retain  it  so  strongly,  that  it  is  not 
removable  by  the  brush ;  and  they  eventually  render  the  stain  lighter  coloured  upon  a 
dark  ground,  and  of  a  disagreeable  gray  tint  upon  a  pale  or  light  ground. 

The  general  principle  of  cleansing  all  spots  consists  in  applying  to  them  a  substance 
which  shall  have  a  stronger  affinity  for  the  matter  composing  them,  than  tliis  has  for  the 
doth,  and  which  shall  render  them  soluble  in  some  liquid  menstruum,  such  as  water, 
spirits,  naphtha,  oil  of  turpentine,  &c.     See  Blbaching, 

Alkalis  would  seem  to  be  proper  in  this  point  of  view,  as  they  are  the  most  powerful 
solvenU  of  grease ;  but  they  act  too  strongly  upon  silk  and  wool,  as  well  as  change  too 
powerfully  the  colours  of  dyed  stuffs,  to  bo  safely  applicable  in  removing  stains.  The 
best  substances  for  this  purpose  are  —  I.  Soap.  2.  Chftlk»  fuller's  earth,  soap-stone  or 
steatite  (called  in  this  country  French  chalk).  These  should  be  merely  diffused 
through  a  little  water  into  a  thin  paste,  spread  upon  the  stain,  and  allowed  to  dry.  The 
spot  requires  now  to  be  merely  brushed.  S.  Ox-gall  and  yolk  of  egg  have  the  property 
of  dissolving  fatty  bodies  without  affecting  perceptibly  the  texture  or  colours  of  cloth, 
and  may  therefore  be  employed  with  advantage.  Tlie  ox -gall  should  be  purified,  to 
prevent  its  greenish  tint  from  degrading  the  brilliancy  of  dyed  stuffs,  or  the  purity  of 
whites.  Thus  prepared  (see  Gall),  it  is  the  most  precious  of  all  substances  known  for 
removing  these  kinds  of  stains.  4.  The  volatile  oil  of  turpentine  will  take  out  only 
recent  stains ;  for  which  purpose  it  ought  to  be  previously  purified  by  distillation  over 
quicklime.  Wax,  rosin,  turpentine,  pitch,  and  all  resinous  bodies  in  general  form  stains 
of  greater  or  less  adhesion,  which  may  be  dissolved  out  by  pure  alcohol.  Tlie  juices  of 
fruits,  and  the  coloured  juices  of  all  vegetables  in  general,  deposit  upon  clothes  marks  in 
their  peculiar  hues.  Stains  of  wine,  mulberries,  black  currants,  morellos,  liquors,  and 
weld,  yield  only  to  soaping  with  the  hand,  followed  by.  fumigation  with  sulphurous 
acid ;  but  the  latter  process  is  inadmbsible  with  certain  coloured  stuffs.  Iron  mould 
or  rust  stains  may  be  taken  out  almost  instantaneously  with  a  strong  solution  of  oxalic 
acid.     If  the  stain  is  recent,  cream  of  tartar  will  remove  it. 

Ccmpound  epote,  —  That  mixture  of  rust  of  iron  and  grease  called  cambouit  by  the 
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French,  U  an  example  of  this  kind,  and  requires  two  distinct  operations ;  first,  the 
removal  of  the  i^ease,  and  then  of  the  rust,  by  the  means  above  indicated. 

Mud,  especially  that  of  cities,  is  a  compound  of  vegetable  remains,  and  of  furruginous 
matter  in  a  state  of  black  oxide.  Washing  with  pure  water,  followed  if  necessary  with 
soaping,  will  take  away  the  vegetable  juices ;  and  then  the  iron  may  be  removed  vith 
cream  of  tartar,  which  itself  must,  however,  be  well  washed  ouL  Ink  stains,  when 
recent,  may  be  taken  out  by  washing,  first  with  pure  water,  next  with  soapy  water,  sod 
lastly  with  lemon  juice;  but  if  old,  they  must  be  treated  with  oxalic  acid.  Stains  occa* 
stoned  by  smoke,  or  by  sauces  browned  in  a  frying-pan,  may  be  supposed  to  consist  of  s 
mixture  of  pitch,  black  oxide  of  iron,  empyreumatic  oil,  and  some  saline  matters  dis- 
solved in  pyrolignous  acid.  In  this  case  several  reagents  must  be  employed  to  remove 
the  stains.  Water  and  soap  dissolve  perfectly  well  the  vegetable  matters,  the  sslts,  the 
pyrolignous  acid,  and  even  the  empyreumatic  oils  in  a  great  measure ;  the  essence  of 
turpentine  will  remove  the  rest  of  the  oils  and  all  the  pitchy  matter ;  then  oxalic  acid 
may  be  used  to  discharge  the  iron.  Coffee  stains  require  a  washing  with  water,  with  a 
careful  soaping,  at  the  temperature  of  120^  F.,  followed  by  sulphuration.  The  two 
latter  processes  may  be  repeated  twice  or  thrice.  Chocolate  stains  may  be  removed  by 
the  same  means,  and  more  easily. 

As  to  those  stains  which  change  the  colour  of  the  stuff,  they  must  be  corrected  by  ap- 
propriate chemical  reagents  or  dyea.  When  black  or  brown  cloth  is  reddened  by  an 
acid,  the  stain  is  best  counteracted  by  the  application  of  water  of  ammonia.  If  delicate 
silk  colours  are  injured  by  soapy  or  alkaline  matters,  the  stains  must  be  treated  with 
colourless  vinegar  of  moderate  force.  An  earthy  compound  for  removing  grease  spots 
is  made  as  follows  *.  —  Take  fuller^s  earth,  free  it  ftom  all  gritty  matter  by  elutristion 
with  water ;  mix  with  half  a  pound  of  the  earth  so  prepared,  hidf  a  pound  of  soda,  as 
much  soap,  and  eight  yolks  of  eggs  well  beat  up  with  half  a  pound  of  purified  ox-gsl'* 
The  whole  must  be  carefully  triturated  upon  a  porphyry  slab ;  the  soda  with  the  soap 
in  the  same  manner  as  colours  are  ground,  mixing  in  gradually  the  eggs  and  theoi-ga" 
previously  beat  together.  Incorporate  next  the  sofl  earth  by  slow  degrees,  till  a  uni- 
form thick  paste  be  formed,  which  should  be  made  into  balls  or  cakes  of  a  convenient 
size,  and  laid  out  to  dry.  A  little  of  this  detergent  being  scraped  off  with  a  knife,  made 
into  a  paste  with  water,  and  applied  to  the  stain,  will  remove  it.  Purified  ox-gall  is  to 
be  diffused  through  its  own  bulk  of  water,  applied  to  the  spots,  rubbed  well  into  them 
with  the  hands  till  they  disappear,  after  which  the  stuff  is  to  be  washed  with  sod  v^ter. 
It  is  the  best  substance  for  removing  staius  on  woollen  clothes. 

The  redistilled  oil  of  turpentine  may  also  be  rubbed  upon  the  dry  clothes  with  a  sp<>"£? 
or  a  tuft  of  cotton,  till  the  spot  disappear ;  but  it  must  be  immediately  afterwards  covered 
with  some  plastic  clay  reduced  to  powder.  Without  this  precaution,  a  cloud  would  be 
formed  round  the  stain,  as  large  as  the  part  moistened  with  the  turpentine. 

Oxalic  acid  may  be  applied  in  powder  upon  the  spot  previously  moistened  with  water, 
well  rubbed  on,  and  then  washed  off  with  pure  water. 

Sulphurous  acid  is  best  generated  at  the  moment  of  using  it.  If  the  clothes  be 
much  stained,  they  should  be  suspended  in  an  ordinary  fumigating  cliamber.  ^o^ 
trifling  stains,  the  sulphur  may  be  burned  under  the  wide  end  of  a  small  card  or  pap^i* 
funnel,  whose  upper  orifice  is  applied  near  the  cloth. 

Manipulaiiotu  of  the  Mcourer,  — Hiese  consist,  first,  in  washing  the  clothes  in  clear  soft 
water,  or  in  soap-water.  The  cloth  must  be  next  stretched  on  a  sloping  board,  and 
rubbed  with  the  appropriate  reagent  as  above  described,  either  by  a  sponge  or  a  small 
hard  brush.  The  application  of  a  redhot  iron  a  little  way  above  a  moistened  spot  often 
volatilizes  the  greasy  matter  out  of  it.  Stains  of  pitch,  varnish,  or  oil  paint,  which  have 
become  dry,  must  first  be  softened  with  a  little  fresh  butter  or  lard,  and  then  treated 
with  the  powder  of  the  scouring  ball.  When  the  gloss  has  been  taken  from  silk,  it  may 
be  restored  by  applying  the  filtered  mucilage  of  gum  tragacanth ;  stretching  it  up<*" 
a  frame  to  dry.  Ribbons  are  glossed  with  isinglass.  Lemon  juice  is  used  to  bright^ 
scarlet  spots,  after  they  have  been  cleaned. 

SCREW  MAKING.  Hetm  §■  Bradley,  Cheaptide,  Birmingham -- Manufudnrtrs. 
Taper  wood  screws  in  iron,  brass,  and  copper  j  iron  thread  screws  for  machinery  of  e**^'')' 
description,  and  for  stoves,  grates,  Sec. 

Taper  hand-rail  screws  adapted  for  pianoforte-makers  and  fine  cabinet  work. 

Operation  1.  From  a  coil  of  wire  placed  on  a  wheel,  and  introduced  into  the  scrcv* 
making  machine,  a  piece  sufiScient  to  form  a  screw  is  cut  off,  caught  up  and  heated,  that 
is  to  say,  the  portion  which  forms  the  head  is  compressed  into  shape  and  the  nowcali^ 
**  blank  **  is  dropped  into  a  recepticle  below.  Operation  2.  consists  in  flattening  the  head 
and  smoothing  the  counter-sink  which  is  performed  by  the  *<  blank  **  being  held  in  both 
clams,  and  having  a  cutter  revolving  in  front,  and  another  behind.  S.  Slitting:  '^^ 
**  blank  **  is  placed  in  a  pair  of  nippers,  which  is  movable  on  centres  by  means  of  a  le^^ 
action ;  the  head  is  pressed  against  a  small  revolving  circular  saw,  and  the  slit  m*de. 
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4.  Threading  'is  effected  by  tlie  "  blank  **  being  introduced  into  a  pair  of  clams  which  is 
attached  to  a  spindle,  the  back  part  of  which  is  cut  with  a  worm  or  thread  corresponding 
to  that  of  the  screw  to  be  cut,  and  which  propels  forward  the  clams  and  the  **  blank" 
against  small  toothed  cutters,  which  groove  out  the  thread ;  three  runnings  down  are 
sufficient  to  complete  the  manufacture  of  an  ordinajy  sized  screw.  The  difference  in 
the  fineness  of  the  threads  arises  from  the  shape  of  the  cutters. 

SEAL  ENGRAVING.  The  art  of  engraving  gems  is  one  of  extreme  nicety. 
The  stone  having  received  its  desired  form  from  the  lapidary,  the  engraver  fixes  it  by 
cement  to  the  end  of  a  wooden  handle,  and  then  draws  the  outline  of  his  subject,  with  a 
brass  needle  or  a  diamond,  upon  its  smooth  surface. 

Fi^.  1237.  represents  the  whole  of  the  seal 
engraver*s  lathe.  It  consists  of  a  table  on 
which  is  fixed  the  mill,  a  small  horizontal 
cylinder  of  steel,  into  one  of  whose  extremi- 

y^- dtaf^  c^     \^W^      *^^  *^®  *®*^^  **  inserted,  and  which  is  made 

y^^  0**°^  ^.flgg^  ^gsaas,^  •-*»»    \  ***   revolve  by  the   usual   fly-wheel,  driven 

t====:^  ^  "li^p  by  a  treddle.     The  tools  that  may  be  fitted 

VI  fflFf      to  the  mill-cylinder,  are  the  following  :  fig, 

1238.  a  hollow  cylinder,  for  describing  circles, 
and  for  boring;  fig»  1239.  a  knobbed  tool, 
or   rod   terminated   by  a   small   ball ;   fig, 
1^  1240.  a  stem  terminated  with  a  cutting  disc, 
®  whose  edge  may  be  either  rounded,  square, 
or  sharp  ;  being  in  the  last  case  called  a  saw. 
Having  fixed  the  tool  best  adapted  to  his 
style  of  work  in  the  mill,  the  artist  applies 
to  its  cutting  point,  or  edge,  some  diamond 
powder,  mixed  up  with  olive  oil ;  and  turn- 
ing the  wheel,  he  holds  the  stone  against 
the  tool,  so  as   to   produce  the  wished-for 
I  delineation  and  erosion.      A  similar  appa- 
\  ratus  is  used  for  engraving  on  glass. 

In  order  to  give  the  highest  degree  of 
polish  to  the  engraving,  tools  of  boxwood, 
pewter,  or  copper,  bedaubed  with  moistened  tripoli  or  rotten- stone,  and  lastly,  a  brush, 
are  fastened  to  the  mill.  These  are  worked  like  the  above  steel  instruments.  Modern 
engravings  on  precious  stones,  have  not  in  general  the  same  fine  polish  as  the  antient. 
The  article  Gems,  in  Ree^  Cyclop<tdia^  contains  a  variety  of  valuable  information  on 
this  subject,  equally  interesting  to  the  artist  and  the  scholar. 

SEAL  FISHERY.  The  seal  fishery  of  Newfoundland  has  now  become  the  most 
important  part  of  the  trade  of  that  colony.  Although  not  so  extensive  a  staple,  or  so 
generally  followed  as  the  cod  fishery,  yet  when  the  capital  and  time  employed,  and 
the  almost  certain  and  immediate  return  for  investment,  are  taken  into  consideration, 
it  is  by  far  the  most  profitable  part  of  the  business  of  that  colony,  or  perhaps  of  any  other 
part  of  the  British  empire. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  there  were  only  about  50  vessels,  varying  from  SO  to  60 
tons  burthen,  engaged  in  this  branch  of  trade ;  but  within  that  period  it  has  been 
gradually  increasing.  In  the  year  1850,  the  outfit  for  this  fishery  from  Newfoundland 
consisted  of  229  vessels,  of  20,581  tons,  employing  7,919  men.  The  number  of  seals 
taken  was  440,828.  According  to  the  custom-house  returns  for  that  year,  the  total 
value  of  skins  and  oil  produced  from  the  sale  amounted  to  298,796/.  In  the  present 
year,  1852,  the  outfit  consisted  of  367  vessels,  of  35,760  tons,  employing  about  13,000 
men.  The  returns  and  value  of  this  year's  fishery  have  not  yet  been  ascertained. 
Although  it  was  a  disastrous  season,  in  respect  to  loss  of  vessels,  yet  the  catch  of  seals 
upon  the  whole  was  above  an  average  one,  there  being  from  half  to  tliree  quarters  of  a 
million  seals  captured. 

The  vessels  engaged  in  this  business  are  from  75  to  200  tons  burthen.  Those  lately 
added  to  the  sailing  fleet,  and  which  are  now  considered  of  the  most  suitable  sizes,  range 
from  130  to  160  tons.  Vessels  of  this  size  carry  from  40  to  50  men.  The  season  of 
embarking  for  the  voyage  is  from  the  1st  to  the  15th  of  March.  Tlie  voyage  seldom 
exceeds  two  months,  and  is  often  performed  in  two  or  three  weeks.  Several  vessels 
make  two  voyages  in  the  season,  and  some  perform  the  third  voyage  within  the  space 
of  two  months  and  a  half. 

The  seals  frequenting  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  are  supposed  to  whelp  their  young 
in  the  months  of  January  and  February  ;  this  they  do  upon  pans  and  fields  of  ice,  on 
the  coast,  and  to  the  northward  of  Labrador.  This  ice,  or  the  whelping  ice,  as  it  is 
termed,  from  the  currents  and  prevailing  northerly  and  north-east  winds,  trends  towards 
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the  ctftt  mild  nortb-Mtt  eoMt  of  Newfoundland,  and  is  always  to  be  IouimI  <m  wome  pvt 
of  the  coast  after  the  middle  of  March,  before  which  time  the  young  seals  are  too  youas 
to  be  profitable.  The  young  seal  does  not  take  to  the  water  until  it  is  three  moot^^ 
old.  They  are  often  discovered  in  such  numbers  within  a  day's  sail  of  the  port,  tiaat 
three  or  four  days  will  suffice  to  load  a  vessel  with  the  pdts,  which  eoosist  af  the  sks 
and  fat  attached,  this  being  Uken  off*  while  the  animal  is  warm ;  the  carcaae^  being  of 
no  value,  is  left  on  the  ice.  The  young  seals  are  accompanied  by  the  old  ones,  whkk 
take  to  the  water  on  the  approach  of  danger.  When  the  ice  is  jammed,  nnd  there  is  no 
open  water,  large  numbers  of  the  old  seals  are  shot.  The  young  seals  are  easily  cap- 
tured ;  they  offer  no  resistance,  and  a  slight  stroke  of  a  bat  on  the  bead  readily  dispatchrs 
them.  When  the  pel U  are  uken  on  board,  sufficient  time  is  allowed  for  thetn  to  cook 
on  deck.  They  are  then  stowed  away  in  bulk  in  the  hold,  and  in  this  state  they  rascb 
the  nurket,  at  St  John's  and  other  ports  in  the  island.  Five-sevenths  of  the  whole  catch 
reach  the  St.  John's  market  A  thousand  seals  are  considered  as  a  remunerating  number; 
but  the  majority  of  the  vessels  return  with  upwards  of  3,000,  many  with  5,000  and 
6,000,  and  some  with  as  many  as  7,000,  8,000,  and  9,000.  Seals  were  Ibrmerlj  scdd 
by  tale ;  they  are  now  all  sold  by  weight, — that  is,  so  much  per  cwt  for  fot  and  skin. 

The  principal  species  captured  are  the  hood  atid  harp  seal.  The  bulk  of  the  catdi 
consists  of  tXie  young  hood  and  harp  in  nearly  equal  proportions.  The  beet  and  most 
productive  seal  taken  is  the  young  harp.  'Iliere  are  generally  four  different  qualities 
in  a  cargo  of  seals,  namely, —  the  young  harp,  young  hood,  old  harp  and  bedlamer  (the 
latter  is  the  year  old  hood),  and  the  old  hood.  There  is  a  diff*erence  of  2a.  per  ewt.  in 
the  value  of  each  denomination. 

Tlie  first  operation  after  landing  and  weighing  is  the  skinning,  or  separating  the  fist 
from  the  skin ;  this  is  speedily  done,  for  an  expert  skinner  will  skin  from  SOO  to  400 
young  pelts  in  a  day.  After  being  dry*salted  in  bulk  for  about  a  month,  the  skins  aie 
sufficiently  cured  for  shipment,  the  chief  market  for  them  being  Great  Britain.  The 
fat  U  then  cut  up  and  put  into  the  seal-vats. 

The  seal-vat  consists  of  what  are  termed  the  crib  and  pan.  The  crib  is  a  strong 
wooden  erection,  firom  SO  to  30  feet  square,  and  SO  to  25  feet  in  height  It  is  firmly 
secured  with  iron  clamps,  and  the  interstices  between  the  upright  posts  are  filled  in 
with  small  round  poles.  It  has  a  strong  timber  floor,  capable  of  sustaining  SOO  or  4O0 
tons.  The  crib  stands  in  a  strong  wooden  pan,  3  or  4  feet  larger  thsn  the  square  of  the 
crib,  so  as  to  catch  all  the  drippings.  The  pan  is  about  3  feet  deep,  and  tightly  caulked. 
A  small  quantity  of  water  is  kept  on  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  for  the  double  purpoae  of 
saving  the  oil  in  case  of  a  leak,  and  for  purifying  it  from  the  blood  and  any  other 
animal  matter  of  superior  gravity.  The  oil  made  by  this  process  is  all  cold-drawn  ;  no 
artificial  heat  is  applied  in  any  way,  which  accounts  for  the  unpleasant  smell  of  seal  oiL 
When  the  vats  b^n  to  run,  the  oil  drops  from  the  crib  upon  the  water  in  the  pan  i 
and  as  it  accumulates  it  is  casked  off,  and  ready  for  shipment  The  first  running, 
which  is  caused  by  compression  from  its  own  weight,  begins  alx>ut  tlie  10th  of  May. 
and  will  continue  to  yield  what  is  termed  pale  teal  oil  from  two  to  three  months,  until 
from  50  to  70  per  cent  of  the  quantity  is  drawn  off,  according  to  the  season,  or  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  old  seal  fat  being  put  into  the  vats.  From  being  tougher, 
this  is  not  acted  upon  by  compression,  nor  docs  it  yield  its  oil  until  decomposition  takes 
place ;  and  hence  it  does  not,  by  this  process,  produce  pale  seal  oil.  The  first  drawings 
from  the  vats  is  much  freer  from  smell  than  the  latter.  As  decomposition  takes  place, 
the  colour  changes  to  straw,  becoming  every  day,  as  the  season  advances,  darker  and 
darker,  and  stinking  worse  and  worse,  until  it  finally  runs  brown  oil.  As  this  running 
slackens,  it  then  becomes  necessary  to  turn  over  what  remains  in  the  vats,  llie  crib 
being  generally  divided  into  nine  apartments  or  pounds,  this  operation  u  performed  by 
first  emptying  one  of  Uie  pounds,  and  dispersing  the  contents  over  the  others^  and  then 
filling  and  emptying  them  alternately  until  the  entire  residue,  by  this  time  a  complete 
mass  of  putrefaction,  is  turned  over.  By  this  process  a  further  running  of  brown  oil  is 
obtained.  The  remains  are  then  finally  boiled  out  in  large  iron  pots,  which,  during 
the  whole  season,  are  kept  in  pretty  constant  requisition  for  boiling  out  the  cuttings 
and  clippings  of  the  skinning  and  other  parts  of  the  pelts,  which  it  is  not  found 
advisable  to  put  into  the  vats.  The  produce  of  this,  and  the  remains  of  the  vats,  are 
what^  is  termed  the  boiled  seal  oil.  These  operations  occupy  about  six  months,  and 
terminate  towards  the  end  of  September. 

During  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September,  the  smell  and  effluvia  from  the 
vats  and  boiling  operation  are  almost  insufferable.  The  healthy  situation  of  St  John's, 
from  its  proximity  to  the  sea,  and  the  high  and  frequent  local  winds,  is  doubtless  the 
cause  of  preventing  much  sickness  at  this  season  of  the  year.  I  have  never  known  any 
disease  or  epidemic  attributable  to  such  a  cause.  The  men  more  immediately  employed 
about  the  seal-vats  have  a  healthy  and  vigorous  appearance. 

Some  improvement  has  taken  place  since  the  great  fire  of  1846,  when  all  the  seal-vats 
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in  tbe  town  were  destroyed.  Many  of  the  manufiicturers  have  erected  their  new  vaU  on 
the  south  or  opposite  side  of  the  harbour ;  but  there  still  remains  sufficient  vestiges  of 
the  seal  trade  to  cause  a  sumnner  residence  in  the  town  of  St.  John's  anything  but  desira- 
ble. Even  the  country  for  several  miles  around  St.  John's  affords  no  protection  from 
these  horrible  stenches.  The  animal  remains  from  tbe  vats,  and  the  offal  from  the  eod- 
fish,  are  found  to  be  such  a  valuable  manure,  that  they  are  readily  purchased  by  the 
farmers  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  from  wliatever  quarter  the  wind  blows,,  the  pedestrian 
in  his  rural  walk  has  little  chance  of  breathing  a  genial  atmosphere. 

After  a  year's  residence  in  Newfoundland,  the  attention  of  the  author  was  turned  to 
some  mode  of  improving  the  manu&cture  of  the  seal  oil.  The  result  of  several  experi- 
ments upon  the  different  qualities  of  seal's  fat  satisfied  him  that  the  whole  produce  of 
the  fishery,  if  token  while  the  material  is  fresh,  as  it  generally  arrives  in  the  market,  and 
subjected  to  a  process  of  artificial  heat,*was  capable  of  yielding,  not  only  a  uniform  quality 
of  oil,  but  the  oil  so  produced  was  much  better  in  quality  than  the  best  prepared  by  the 
old  process,  and  free  from  the  unpleasant  smell  common  to  all  seal  ml.  His  subsequent 
experiments  resulted  in  the  invention  of  a  steam  apparatus  for  rendering  seal  and  other 
oils,  which  has  been  found  to  answer  an  admirable  purpose,  and  for  which  he  has  re- 
ceived letters-patent  under  tlie  Great  Seal  of  the  Island  of  Newfoundland,  securing  to 
him  the  right  of  his  invention  for  fourteen  years. 

The  advaoUge  of  this  process  mxist  be  manifest,  when  it  is  understood  that  twelve 
hours  suffice  to  render  the  oil,  which  by  the  old  process  requires  al)out  six  months ;  thai 
a  uniform  quality  of  oil  is  produced  superior  to  tiie  best  pale  by  the  old  process,  and  free 
from  smell ;  that  a  considerable  per-centage  is  saved  in  the  yield,  and  what  is  termed 
pcde  Kal,  produced  from  the  old  as  well  as  from  the  young  seal.  (The  sample  herewith 
sent  Dr.  Ure  is  from  the  old  hood  seal.)  Besides,  if  this  process  were  universally 
adopted,  the  manufacturing  season  would  cease  by  the  3 1st  of  May,  and  the  commu- 
nity would  be  saved  from  the  annoyance  attending  the  old  process. 

I1ie  chief  market  for  seal  oil  and  skins  has  hitherto  been  Great  Britoin  and  Ireland ; 
a  few  cargoes  occasionally  go  to  the  continental  cities.  This  year,  for  the  first  time,  a 
new  market  for  seal  oil  has  been  opened  in  the  United  States,  owing  to  the  greatly 
increased  consumption  of  oil  in  that  country,  together  with  the  failure  of  their  whale 
fishery.  Upwards  of  2000  tons  of  this  year's  produce  have  already  been  shipped  to  that 
country.  The  latter  shipments,  however,  have  not  realised  to  the  shippers  the  prices  of 
the  first,  from  the  fiict  that,  upon  the  trial  of  this  oil,  although  it  was  found  to  be  valua- 
ble for  its  combustible  qualities,  yet  in  a  hot  climate  it  was  altogether  unfit  for  domestic 
purposes,  on  account  of  its  singularly  offensive  smell. 

In  the  United  States  the  great  consumption  of  oil  is  for  domestic  purposes;  the  chief 
cities  only  as  yet  being  lighted  with  gas,  and  that  but  partially,  fiom  their  constant  in- 
crease. Candles,  unless  of  the  most  expensive  kind,  will  not  suit  that  climate,  particu- 
larly in  the  summer  season  ;  and  hence  oil  and  camphine,  where  gas  Is  not  used,  are  the 
chief  Ingredients  for  lamps.  All  animal  oils  used  in  that  country,  whether  of  sperm, 
right  whales,  or  lard,  are  rendered  by  artificial  heat,  and  in  consequence  free  from  the 
unpleasant  smell  of  our  cold-drawn  seal  oil. 

From  his  baring  exhibited  samples  of  his  oil  in  America,  the  subscriber  has  fully 
ascertained  that,  on  account  of  its  yielding  so  brilliant  a  light,  and  producing  no  offensive 
smell,  it  will  command  a  much  higher  price  than  the  best  pale,  prepared  by  the  cold- 
drawn  process. — S.  G.  Archibald,  SL  John*s,  Newfoundland, 

SEALING-WAX (Cire  el  caeheter,  Fr.  ;   SiegeUack,  Germ.)     The  Hindus  from 

time  immemorial  have  possessed  the  resin  lac,  and  were  long  accustomed  to  use  it  for 
sealing  manuscripts  before  it  was  known  in  Europe.  It  was  first  imported  from  the 
East  into  Venice,  and  tlien  into  Spain;  in  which  country  sealing-wax  became  the 
object  of  a  considerable  commerce,  under  the  name  of  Spanish-wax. 

If  shell-lac  be  compounded  into  sealing-wax,  immediately  after  it  has  been  separated 
by  fusion  from  the  palest  qualities  of  stick  or  seed  lac,  it  then  forms  a  better  and  less 
brittle  article,  than  when  the  shellac  is  fused  a  second  time.  Hence  sealing-wax, 
rightly  prepared  in  the  East  Indies,  deserves  a  preference  over  what  can  be  made  in 
other  countries,  where  the  lac  is  not  indigenous.  Shellac  can  be  restored  in  some  d^pree, 
however,  to  a  plastic  and  tenacious  state  by  melting  it  with  a  very  small  portion  of  tur- 
pentine. The  palest  shellac  is  to  be  selected  for  bright- coloured  sealing-wax,  the  dark 
kind  being  reserved  for  black. 

The  following  prescription  may  be  followed  for  making  red  sealing-wax :  —  Take  4 
ounces  of  shell-lac,  1  ounce  of  Venice  turpentine  (some  say  1}  ounces),  and  3  ounces  of 
Vermillion.  Melt  the  lac  in  a  copper  pan  suspended  over  a  clear  charcoal  fire,  then 
pour  the  turpentine  slowly  into  it,  and  soon  afterwards  add  the  vermillion,  stirring 
briskly  all  the  time  of  the  mixture  with  a  rod  in  either  hand.  In  forming  the  round 
sticks  of  sealing-wax,  a  certain  portion  of  the  mass  should  be  weighed  while  itis  ductile, 
divided  into  the  desired  number  of  pieces,  and  then  rolled  out  upon  a  warm  marble 
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slab,  by  means  of  m  imooth  wooden  block,  like  that  used  by  apotheearies  tar  rolling  t 
mass  of  pills.  The  oval  sticks  of  sealing^waa  are  east  in  moulds,  with  the  above  com- 
pound in  a  state  of  fusion.  The  marks  of  the  lines  of  junction  of  the  mould-box  maj 
be  afterwards  removed  bv  holding  the  sticks  over  a  clear  fire,  or  passing  them  over  a 
blue  gas-flame.  Marbled  sealing-wax  is  made  by  mising  two,  three,  or  more  coloured 
kinds  of  it,  while  they  are  in  a  semi-fluid  state.  From  the  viscidity  of  the  sevenl 
masses,  their  incorporation  is  left  incomplete,  so  as  to  produce  the  appearance  of  marbling. 
Gold  sealing-wax  is  made  simply  by  stirring  gold-coloured  mica  spangles  into  th« 
melted  resins.  Wax  may  be  scented  by  introducing  a  little  essential  oil,  essence  d 
musk,  or  other  perfume.  If  1  part  of  balsam  of  Peru  be  melted  alon^  with  99psTisof 
the  sending- wax  composition,  an  agreeable  fragrance  will  be  exhaled  in  the  act  of  scalis| 
with  it.  Either  lamp  black  or  ivory  black  serves  for  the  colouring-matter  of  bbek 
wax.  Scalimr-wax  is  often  adulterated  with  rosin ;  in  which  case  it  runs  into  this 
drops  at  the  flame  of  a  candle. 

The  following  prescriptions  are  good : — 

Red  No,  1. — 4  OS.  Venetian  turpentine,  6  oxs.  shell-lac,  }  oss.  colophony,  1}  ox. 
cinnabar  &c. 

Jied  No,  2. — Turpentine  and  shell-lac  like  Na  I.,  colophony  and  cinnabar  each  1}  ol, 
magnesia  ire 

Jied  Xo.  S.  —  4  oss.  turpentine,  5 J  ois.  shell-lac,  1}  os.  colophony,  1^  os.  cinnsbar. 
magnesia,  &c. 

Fine  Black  —  4)  oss.  Venetian  turpentine,  9  ozs.  sbelUlao,  )  os.  oolopfaony,  lamp- 
black mixed  with  oil  of  turpentine  as  much  as  is  required. 

Black  —  4  oss.  Venetian  turpentine,  8  oss.  shell-lac,  3  on,  colophoitj»  lamp-blsck, 
and  oil  of  turpentine. 

ydlow  —  2  oss.  Venetian  turpentine,  4  oss.  shell-lac,  1|  os.  colophony,  }  os.  kiog'> 
yellow,  1)  dram  magnesia  and  oil  of  turpentine. 

Dark  Brown  —  4  oss,  Venetian  turpentine,  7)  oss.  shelUlac,  1|  os.  brown  £ngli^ 
earth  (ochre),  magnesia  as  above. 

Brown — 4  ozs.  Venetian  turpentine,  7  oss.  shell-lac,  3  ois.  colophony,  I^  os.  Englisb 
earth  (ochre),  magnesia  as  above. 

Liffht  Brown '^  4  oss.  Venetian  turpentine,  7  J  ozs.  shell-lac,  1  os.  brown  earth,  !<»• 
cinnabar,  ^  os.  prepared  chalk,  magnesia  as  above. 

Light  Brown  —  4  ozs.  Venetian  turpentine,  7  ozs.  fine  shell-lac,  3  oss.  colophony,  li  ^ 
English  earth,  ^  os.  cinnabar,  1  os.  washed  chalk,  magnesia  as  above. 

Dark  Blue  —  S  oss.  Venetian  turpentine,  7  ozs.  fine  shell-lac,  1  os.  colophony*  1  ^ 
mineral  blue,  magnesia  as  above. 

Green  —  2  ozs.  Venetian  turpentine,  4  oss.  shelUlac,  1}  ox,  colophony,  |  oz.  king'* 
yellow,  ^  OS.  mountain  blue,  magnesia  as  above. 

Carmine  lied — 2  ozs.  Venetian  turpentine,  4  oss.  shell-lac,  I  os.  colophony*  l^^^^ 
Chinese  red,  1  dram  magnesia,  with  oil  of  turpentine. 

Gold — 4  oss.  Venetian  turpentine,  8  ozs.  shell-lac,  14  sheets  of  genuine  leaf  gol^  i 
oz.  bronze,  J  oz.  magnesia  with  oil  of  turpentine. 

SEA- WATER,  is  composed  as  follows,  according  to  the  author  of  the  article 
Salinet,  in  the  Dictionnatre  TeehnoloffiqtM : -^  Chloride  of  sodium,  2*50;  chloride  oi 
magnesium,  0-35;  sulphate  of  magnesia,  0*58;  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnestf* 
0-02 ;  sulphate  of  lime,  0*01 ;  water,  96*54,  in  100  parts.     See  Salt,  Sea. 

Sea-water,  dietillation  of.  Three  of  Her  Alio^ty's  ships,  the  Arrogant,  46,  Opt*i» 
Fitzroy,  the  Plumper,  11,  Commander  NoUoth,  and  the  Reynard,  11,  CamrD»^^ 
Crawcroft,  have  been  furnished  with  the  Government  distilling  and  cooking  gall<7i 
constructed  by  Mr.  Grant :  other  galleys  of  the  same  kind  are  also  in  course  of  msuu- 
facture  for  the  largest  class  of  vessels.  The  Dauntless,  1,496  tons,  the  TermagaB^ 
1,556  tons,  and  the  Encounter,  906  tons,  all  new  ships  on  the  screw  principle,  ^^ 
ordered  to  have  first  class  machines  of  the  above  description.  By  the  improvements 
mode  since  the  introduction  of  the  galleys  into  the  naval  service,  the  quantity  o(  f>^ 
water  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  salt  water,  during  the  period  it  is  required  to  l^eep 
the  fires  alight  in  the  galley  for  the  purposes  of  cooking,  will,  on  the  average,  supP^T 
each  individual  on  board  the  vessels  with  one  gallon  of  distilled  water  every  day  1  '^^ 
latter  kind  of  water  continues  to  be  preferred  for  drinking  and  culinary  purposes  to  ^^ 
water  usually  supplied  to  the  ships :  it  passes  immediately  from  the  condenser  into  tbc 
water  tanks  at  the  same  temperature  as  the  surrounding  ocean.  In  these  tank'  || 
becomes  perfectly  aerated,  losing  altogether  the  vapid  flavour  common. to  all  distille<> 
water  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  without  the  aid  of  chemical  preparation  or 
mechanical  arrangement,  by  the  simple  fact  of  the  action  imparted  to  the  fluid  by  ^ 
motion  of  the  ship  when  at  sea.  A  series  of  very  interesting  and  important  experiments 
have,  however,  been  made,  and  are  still  in  progress,  on  board  the  Illustrious,  72, 
Captain  Yates ;  bearing  the  flag  of  Rear  Admiral  Fjrescrt,  C.  B.  in  the  harbour  ^I 
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Mr.  Cross,  with  the  view  of  imparting  at  the  moment  of  distillation  the  oxygen  of  which 
the  water  is  deprived  in  the  process,  and  giving  to  it  that  briskness  which  is  found  in 
spring  water.  This  is  effected  by  passing  a  proportionate  current  of  electricity  through 
the  particles  of  water  by  means  of  an  extremely  simple  and  self-acting  apparatus.  The 
results  of  the  experiments  made  have  been  highly  satisfactory,  llie  only  point  to  be 
determined  is,  whether  any  artificial  means,  cither  chemical  or  mechanical,  are  required 
for  aerated  distilled  water  on  board  ship,  as  it  is  found  that  such  water  becomes 
sufficiently  aerated  in  a  few  hours  by  the  motion  imparted  to  it  by  the  ship ;  but  if 
the  water  is  required  for  immediate  use,  Mr.  Cross's  application  produces  the  object 
desired  most  effectually. 

SEGGAR,  or  SAGGER,  is  the  cylindric  or  oval  case  of  fire-clay,  in  which  fine 
stonewaie  is  enclosed  while  being  baked  in  the  kiln. 

SELENIUM,  from  ScA^vi),  the  moon,  is  a  metalloid  principle,  discovered  by  Berze* 
lius,  in  1817.  It  occurs  sparingly  in  combination  with  several  metals,  as  lead,  cobslt, 
copper,  and  quicksilver,  in  the  Uarz,  at  Tilkerode ;  with  copper  and  silver  (  Eukairite) 
'in  Sweden,  with  tellurium  and  bismuth  in  Norway,  with  tellurium  and  gold  in 
Siebenbiirgen,  in  severaf  copper  and  iron  pyrites,  and  with  sulphur  in  the  volcanic  pro* 
ducts  of  the  Lipari  Islands.  Selenium  has  been  found  likewise  in  a  red  sediment  vriiich 
forms  upon  the  bottoms  of  the  lead  chambers  in  which  oil  of  vitriol  has  been  made  from 
a  peculiar  pyrites,  or  pyritous  sulphur.  The  extraction  of  selenium  from  that  deposit  i» 
a  very  complex  process. 

Selenium,  after  being  fused  and  slowly  cooled,  appears  of  a  bluish-gray  colour,  with  a- 
glistening  surface ;  but  it  is  reddish  brown,  and  of  metallic  lustre  when  quickly  cooled» 
It  is  brittle,  not  very  hard,  and  has  little  tendency  to  assume  the  crystalline  state. 
Selenium  is  dark-red  in  powder,  and  transparent,  with  a  ruby  cast,  in  thin  scales.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  4*30.  It  softens  at  the  temperature  of  176^  F.,  is  of  a  pasty  con- 
sistence  at  212^,  becomes  liquid  at  a  somewhat  higher  heat,. forming  in  close  vessels  dark- 
yellow  vapours,  which  condense  into  black  drops;  but  in  the  air,  the  fumes  have  a  cin- 
nabar-red colour. 

This  singular  substance,  apparentTy  intermediate  in  its  constitution  between  sulphur 
and  metals,  has  not  hitherto  been  applied  to  any  use  in  the  arts. 

SELF-ACTING  MACHINES.     See  Machines. 

SELTZER  WATER.     See  Soda-water,  and  Waters,  Mineral. 

SEMOULE.  The  name  given  in  France,  and  used  in  this  country,  ta  denote  the 
large  hard  grains  of  wheat  flour  retained  in  the  bolting  machine  afler  the  fine  (four  has 
been  passed  through  its  meshes.  The  best  semoule  is  obtuned  from  the  wheat  of  the 
southern  parts  of  Europe.  With  the  semoule,  the  fine  white  Parisian  bread  called 
grwiu  is  baked.  Skilful  millers  contrive  to  produce  a  great  proportion  of  semoule 
from  the  largcgrained  wheat  of  Naples  and  Odessa. 

SEPIA,  is  a  pigment  prepared  from  a  black  juice  secreted  by  certain  glands  of  the 
cuttle-fish,  which  the  animal  ejects  to  darken  the  water  when  it  is  pursued.  One  part 
of  it  is  capable  of  making  1000  parts  of  water  nearly  opaque.  All  the  varieties  of  this 
mollusca  secrete  the  same  juice  ;  but  the  Sepia  officinalia,  the  Sepia  idigo^  and  the  Sepia 
tuniaxUty  are  chiefly  sought  after  for  making  the  pigment.  The  first,  which  occurs  abun- 
dantly in  the  Mediterranean,  affords  most  colour ;  the  sao  containing  it  being  extracted, 
the  juice  is  to  be  dried  as  quickly  as  possible,  because  it  runs  rapidly  into  putrefaction. 
Though  insoluble  in  water,  it  is  extremely  diffusible  through  it,  and  is  very  slowly 
deposited.  Caustic  alkalis  dissolve  the  sepia,  and  turn  it  brown ;  but  in  proportion  as 
the  alkali  becomes  carbonated  by  exposure  to  air,  the  sepia  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel.  Chlorine  blanches  it  slowly.  It  consists  of  carbon  in  an  -extremely  divided 
state,  along  with  albomine,  gelatine,  and  phosphate  of  lime. 

The  dried  native  sepia  is  prepared  for  the  painter,  by  first  triturating  it  with  a  little 
caustic  lye,  theft'  adding  more  lye,  boiling  the  liquid  for  half  an  hour,  filtering,  next 
saturating  the  alkali  with  an  acid,  separating  the  precipitate,  washing  it  with  water,  and 
finally  drying  it  with  a  gentle  heat.  The  pigment  is  of  a  brown  colour,  and  a  fine 
grain. 

SEPTA RI  A,  called  antiently /iMfitt  HdmontU  (the  quoiU  of  Van  Hclmont,  from 
their  fo  m),  are  lenticular  concretions  of  clay  ironstone,  intersected  by  veins  of  ealc-spar, 
which,  when  calcined,  and  ground  to  powder,  form  an  excellent  hydranUc  cement  See 
Mortar,  Hydraulic. 

SERPENTINE,  is  a  mineral  of  the  magnesian  family,  of  a  green  colour;  it  is 
scratched  by  calcareous  spar,  is  sectile,  tough,  and  therefore  easily  cut  into  ornamental 
forms.  It  occurs  in  Unst  and  Fetlar,  in  Shetland;  at  Portsoy, in  Banffshire;  in  Corn- 
wall ;  and  the  Isle  of  Holyhead.  The  floors  of  bakers*  ovens  are  advantageously  laid 
with  slabs  of  serpentine. 

SEWING  BY  MACHINERY.  The  Wilson  machine  is  in  our  opinion  a  great 
triumph  of  American  genius ;  it  is  no  larger  than  a  neat  small  work-box,  very  portable 
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and  eonvenicot,  and  wc  1mv«  weii  6nc  thirt  bosoms  and  eolUn  stitched  by  it  in  «  mcfv 
perfect  and  aceurate  manner  than  any  we  have  ever  seen  done  by  hand  work.  Wh^ 
we  firet  noticed  How's  Sewing-machtnery,  in  1847,  there  was  not  a  aolitarj  machine  of 
the  kind  in  active  operation,  in  our  whole  country,  if  in  the  world.  There  are  now,  ve 
believe,  about  500  in  operation,  and  we  have  been  told  by  Mr.  Wilson  that  the  ordt^n 
ft>r  his  machines  cannot  be  supplied  last  enough.  There  are  at  present  a  hundred 
machines  about  finished  at  the  Company's  works  —  Wheeler,  Wilson,  and  Co,  Water- 
town,  Connecticut,  and  these  are  all  engaged. 

When  we  look  at  the  progress  made  in  sewing  machines,  we  expect  them  to  create 
a  social  revolution,  for  a  good  housewife  will  sew  a  fine  shirt,  doing  all  the  seams  u  fioe 
stitching,  by  one  oi-  Wilson's  little  machines  in  a  ungle  hour.  The  time  thus  aavcd  to 
wives,  tailors,  and  sempstresses  of  ever^  description,  is  of  incalculable  importance,  kr  it 
will  allow  them  to  devote  their  attention  to  other  things  during  the  time  which  naed 
to  be  taken  up  with  dull  seam-sewing.  Young  ladies  will  have  more  time  to  devote  to 
onuimental  work,  (it  would  be  better  for  them  all  if  they  did  more  of  it),  and  ianulies 
in  which  there  are  a  number  of  children,  which  require  a  continual  stitching  in  Tmltmg 
and  mending  from  morning  till  night,  will  yet  be  blessed  by  the  improved  sewing, 
machine. 

SHAFT,  in  mining,  sigiufies  a  perpendicular  or  slightly  inclined  pit 
SHAGREEN.  {Oka^n,  Fr.  and  Germ.)  The  true  oriental  shagreen  is  csen- 
tially  different  from  all  modifications  of  leather  and  parchment  It  approaches  the 
latter  somewhat,  indeed,  in  its  nature,  since  it  consists  of  a  dried  skin,  not  combined 
with  any  tanning  or  foreign  matter  whatever  Its  distinguishing  characteristic  is  having 
the  grain  or  hair  side  covered  over  with  small  rough  round  specks  or  granulations. 

It  is  prepared  from  the  skins  of  horses,  wild  asses,  and  camels ;  of  strips  cut  along 
the  chine,  from  the  neck  towards  the  tail,  apparently  because  this  stronger  and  thicker 
portion  of  the  skin  is  best  adapted  to  the  operations  about  to  be  described.  Theae  fillets 
are  to  be  steeped  in  water  till  the  epidermis  becomes  loose,  and  the  hairs  easily  come  awaj 
by  the  roots ;  after  which  they  are  to  be  stretched  upon  a  board,  and  dressed  with  the 
currier's  fleshing-knife.  They  must  be  kept  continually  moist,  and  extended  by  cords 
attached  to  their  edges,  with  the  flesh  side  uppermost  upon  the  board.  Each  strip  now 
resembles  a  wet  bladder,  and  is  to  be  stretched  in  an  open  square  wooden  frame  bj 
means  of  strings  tied  to  its  edges,  till  it  be  as  smooth  and  tense  as  a  drum-head.  For 
this  purpose  it  must  be  moistened  and  extended  from  time  to  time  in  the  frame. 

The  grain  or  hair  side  of  the  moist  strip  of  skin  must  next  be  sprinkled  over  with  a 
kind  of  seeds  called  AUabuta,  which  are  to  be  forced  into  its  surface  either  by  tramping 
with  the  feet,  or  with  a  simple  press,  a  piece  of  felt  or  other  thick  stuff  being  laid  upon 
the  seeds*  The  seeds  belong  probably  to  the  Chenapodium  allmm.  They  are  lenticular, 
bard,  of  a  shining  black  colour,  farinaceous  within,  about  the  sixe  of  poppj  seed,  and 
are  sometimes  used  to  represent  the  eyes  in  wax  figures. 

Hie  skin  is  exposed  to  dry  in  the  shade,  with  the  seeds  indented  into  its  sur&ce ; 
after  which  it  is  freed  from  them  by  shaking  it,  and  beating  upon  its  other  side  with  a 
stick.  The  outside  will  be  then  homy,  and  pitted  with  small  hollows  corresponding  to 
the  shape  and  number  of  the  seeds. 

In  order  to  make  the  next  process  intelligible,  we  must  advert  to  another  analogous 
•and  well«known  operation.  When  we  make  impressions  in  fine-grained  dry  wood  with 
steel  punches  or  letters  of  any  kind,  then  plane  away  the  wood  till  we  come  to  the  level 
of  the  bottom  of  these  impressions,  afterwards  steep  the  wood  in  water,  the  condensed  or 
punched  points  will  swell  above  the  surface,  and  place  the  letters  in  relief.  Snuff-boxes 
have  been  sometimes  marked  with  prominent  figures  in  this  way.  Now  shagreen  is 
treated  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  strip  of  skin  is  stretched  in  an  inclined  plane,  with  its  upper  edge  attached  to  hooka 
and  iu  under  one  loaded  with  weights,  in  which  position  it  is  thinned  off  with  a  proper 
semi*lunar  knife*  but  not  so  much  as  to  touch  the  bottom  of  the  seed-pita  or  depressions. 
By  maceration  in  water,  the  skin  is  then  made  to  swell,  and  the  pita  become  prominent 
over  the  surfiice  which  had  been  shaved.  The  swelling  is  completed  by  steeping  the 
strips  in  a  warm  solution  of  soda,  after  which  they  are  cleansed  by  the  action  of  salt 
brine,  and  then  dyed. 

In  the  East  the  following  processes  are  pursued.  Entirely  white  shagreen  is  obtained 
by  imbuing  the  skin  with  a  solution  of  alum,  covering  it  with  the  dough  made  with 
Turkey  wheat,  and  after  a  time  washing  thU  away  with  a  solution  of  alum.  The  strips 
are  now  rubbed  with  grease  or  suet,  to  diminish  their  rigidity,  then  worked  carefully  in 
hot  water,  curried  with  a  blunt  knife,  and  afterwards  dried.  They  are  dyed  red  with 
decoction  of  cochineal  or  kermes,  and  green  with  fine  copper  filings  and  sal  ammoniac, 
the  solution  of  this  salt  being  first  applied,  then  the  filings  being  strewed  upon  the  skin, 
which  must  be  rolled  up  and  loaded  with  weighta  for  some  time ;  blue  is  given  with 
indigo,  quicklime,  soda,  and  honey ;  and  black,  with  galls  and  copperas. 
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SHALE,  or  SLATE -CLAY,  is  an  important  stratiform  member  of  the  coal- 
measures.     See  PrrcoAL. 

SHAMOY  LEATHER.     See  Lxathkk. 

SHAWLMANU  F  ACTURE.  Shawls  were  originally  woven  in  the  heart  of  India, 
fiom  the  fine  silky  wool  of  the  Thibet  goat ;  and  the  most  precious  of  them  still  come 
from  Cashmere.  The  wool  of  which  these  articles  are  noanu&ctured  consists  of  two  dis- 
tinct sorts,  called  wool  and  kemp.  The  wool  is  beautifully  rich  and  soft  to  the  touch, 
and  is  probably  superior  in  this  respect  to  the  finest  continental  lamb*s  wool,  and  equal 
in  richness  to  the  Thibet  wool.  It  is  also  divisible  into  qualities.  The  kemp  presents 
the  appearance  of  a  coarse  rough  hair,  such  as  is  avoided  by  the  manufacturer  in  all  pur- 
chases of  wools,  deteriorating  as  it  does  the  appearance  of  even  c6mmon  ikbrics  by  its 
inferiority  and  harshness. 

The  two  wools  as  shorn  from  the  goat  are  closely  intermingled,  and  present  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  coarse  hairy  wool  of  a  very  low  character,  but  a  minute  inspection  shows 
that  part  of  it  is  of  a  very  fine  quality.  In  order  to  separate  this  fine  quality  from  the 
coarse,  it  is  necessary  to  do  so  fibre  by  fibre,  and  this  has  to  be  effected  entirely  by  hand, 
no  machinery  having  as  yet  been  applied  to  this  purpose.  The  process  is  both  ^iflRcuU 
and  tedious,  one  person  not  being  able  to  separate  more  than  half  an  ounce  in  twelve 
hours. 

After  the  separation  of  the  qualities  it  is  desirable  further  to  divide  it,  in  order  to 
make  a  warp  yam  for  fiibrics  like  the  shawls ;  but  this  was  impossible  in  the  present 
instance,  owing  to  the  small  quantity  produced,  otherwise  the  fabric  irould  have  been 
much  finer.  In  the  dresses  this  result  has  been  achieved,  because  the  warp  is  of  silk, 
and  the  quantity  required  for  the  weft  was  therefore  not  so  great  in  proportion. 

The  specimen  of  coarse  cloth  in  the  Great  Exhibition  was  entirely  manuftetured  of 
coarse  hairs  or  kemp  after  it  was  assorted  from  the  finer  material  of  the  wool.  In  a  ge- 
neral way  this  is  considered  worthless. 

SHEATHING  OF  SHIP&  For  this  purpose  many  different  metals  and  metallic 
alloys  have  been  lately  proposed.  From  a  trm  of  researches  which  I  made  for  an 
eminent  copper  company,  a  few  years  ago,  upon  various  specimens  of  sheathing  which 
had  been  exposed  upon  ships  during  many  voyages,  it  appeared  that  copper  containing 
a  minute,  but  definitie,  proportion  of  tin,  was  by  fhr  the  most  durable. 

The  process  of  coppering  veawls,  which  has  of  late  years  been  generally  adopted,  in 
order  to  protect  their  bottoms  from  the  injurious  effects  of  insects  in  hot  countries,  and 
prevent  the  adherence  of  barnacles,  Ac.,  which  greatly  impede  the  progress  of  the  vessels, 
had  been  open  to  many  objections ;  for  not  only  was  the  prime  cost  <^  the  material  very 
great,  but  the  expense  of  rolling  it  into  sheets,  and  the  frequent  renewal  of  parts  which 
had  been  injured  during  the  voyage,  made  this  copper  covering  a  serious  item  in  the 
expenses  attendant  upon  fitting  out  ships. 

In  order  to  make  this  application  of  copper  still  more  general.  Sir  Humphry  Davy 
turned  his  attention  to  the  subject,  and  endeavoured  to  devise  some  method  of  counter- 
acting the  rapid  oxidation  which  took  place  on  its  exposure  to  the  sea  water,  as  it  was 
rare  for  the  copper  bottom  of  a  diip  to  last  longer  than  five  or  ax  years.  It  struck  Sir 
H.  Davy  that  if  a  portion  of  xuic  were  applied  to  the  copper  it  would  counteract  the 
process  of  oxidation ;  and  a  vessel  sheathed  with  copper  and  sine  plates  was  accordingly 
sent  a  voyage  to  a  distant  part  of  the  world,  from  whenee  it  returned  perfectlv  uninjured 
by  the  salt  water,  as  far  as  the  metal  was  eoncemed,  but  in  as  foul  a  state  as  if  there  had 
been  no  sheathing  upon  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  The  presence  of  the  sine  had  pre- 
vented the  oxidation  of  the  copper,  but  had  stopped  that  electric  action  which  was 
necessary  to  resist  the  marine  deposit.  The  problem,  therefore,  still  remained  to  be 
solved,  whether  any  metallic  composition  eould  be  found  for  the  sheathing  of  rhips 
capable  of  preventing  the  lK>ttom  from  fouling,  and  at  the  same  time  resisting  the  process 
of  oxidation.  To  the  solution  of  this  problem  Mr.  Munts,  who  is  a  metal-roller  at 
Birmingham,  directed  his  attention,  and  commenced  a  series  of  experiments,  which 
resulted  in  bis  taking  out  a  patent  in  1 838.  This  invention  slowly,  but  steadily,  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  shipping  interest  of  the  country,  and  it  appeared  that  in  1 834  in  the 
port  of  London  20  ships  were  sheathed  with  metal  prepared  by  Muntx*s  patent  process. 
The  number  gradually  increased,  until,  in  1843,  there  were  in  the  same  port  257  vessels 
sheathed  with  the  new  composition,  of  which  17,947  cwt.  were  sold  in  the  last  mentioned 
year.  The  improved  metal-sheathing  was  a  mixture  of  copper  and  sine,  which  was 
cheaper  than  copper,  more  easily  worked,  and  lasted  longer  than  the  pure  metal  before 
in  use.  In  the  specification  of  Mr.  Munts*s  patent,  the  nature  of  his  invention  is  thus 
described:-—**!  take  that  quality  of  copper  known  to  the  trade  by  the  appellation  of 
*best  selected  copper,*  and  that  quality  of  sine  known  in  England  as  *  foreign  sine,* 
and  melt  them  together  in  the  usual  manner,  in  any  proportions  between  50  per  cent, 
of  copper  to  50  per  cent  of  zinc,  and  63  per  cent,  of  copper  to  37  per  cent,  of  sine, 
both  of  which  extremes,  and  all  intermediate  proportions,  will  roll  at  a  red  heat ;  but,  as 
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too  large  a  proportion  of  copper  inereawa  the  difficulty  of  working  the  meul,  and  too 
large  a  proportion  of  sine  renders  the  metal  too  hard  when  oold,  and  not  aaffieientlj 
liable  to  oxidation,  I  prefer  the  alloy  to  consist  of  about  60  per  cent,  of  copper  to  40 
per  cent,  of  zinc**  It  was  proved  on  the  part  of  Mr  Munts,  that  any  person  acquainted 
with  the  trade  of  a  metal  roller  could  manufacture  this  composition  from  the  deseriptioo 
of  the  invention  contained  in  the  specification ;  and  it  appeared,  that  betwteen  Fetmary 
and  April,  1845,  another  party  had  made  a  quantity  of  sheatking,  amouning  in  Taloe 
to  about  700L  or  8O0L ,  some  of  which  was  sold  by  them  in  Liverpool ;  and  which^ 
on  being  analysed,  waa  found  to  be  composed  of  the  same  proportions  of  copper  and  sine 
as  those  pointed  out  in  the  above  specification  as  the  best  alloy  for  the  purpoae^  via. 
60  per  cent,  ofjcop^r  and  40  per  cent,  of  sine. 

For  the  defence  it  was  pleaded,  that  there  had  been  no  infrin^^ement  of  the  patent ; 
that  the  inventioci  was  not  new,  and  that  Air.  Munf s  was  not  the  first  and  true  inventor  ; 
and  also  that  the  specification  waa  had  for  uncertainty,  &c.  Upon  the  first  point — the 
infrini^ement — the  evidence  seemed  very  clear ;  but  the  main  ground  of  defence  was,  that 
in  1800,  a  Mr.  Collins  obtained  a  patent  for  a  composition  for  sheathing  ships,  whicti,  it 
was  argued,  was  substantially  the  same  invention  as  that  which  the  plaintiff*  clainted  as 
his  own.  The  specification  of  Colli ns*s  patent  said,  **  the  yellow  &kcathing  (the  sheathing 
in  question)  consists  chiefly  of  zinc  and  copper.  The  compound  must  be  heated,  and  in 
that  state  rolled ;  100  parts  of  copper  and  80  of  sine  aflTord  a  good  composition  ;  but 
the  proportions  may  be  varied,  or  other  metallic  subntances  added,  provided  the  property 
of  bearing  tlie  mechanical  process,  when  added,  is  not  destroyed.**  Evidence  waa  given 
on  the  part  of  the  defendants  to  show  that  some  of  the  metallic  sheathing  manufactured 
by  them  after  April,  1843,  was  made  from  the  specification  in  Collin^s  patent  alone,  and 
several  witnesses  wef  e  also  called  to  prove,  on  their  behalf,  that  a  composition  of  copper 
and  sine,  in  t\fe  proportion  of  60  |>er  cent,  of  the  former  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  latter, 
had  been  ma4e  in  the  years  1828  and  1829;  but  it  did  not  appear  that  any  plates  of  this 
composition  h^d  ever  been  applied  to  the  sheathing  of  ships.  The  defendants  also  raised 
various  objections. to. the  plaiutifTs  specification. 

The  Lord  Qiief  Justice,  before  proceeding  to  charge  the  jury,  told  them  that  if  they 
were  desirous  of  bearing  the  whole  of  the  evidence  read  over,  he  should  wish  to  take 
another  day  for  that  ^purpose ;  but  it,  having  heard  the  evidence,  they  did  not  require 
that  assistance,  he  would  at  once  proceed  to  call  their  attention  to  the  points  on  vrhich 
they  would  have  to  give  their  verdict.  The  jury  immediately  said,  that  it  would  be 
unnecessary  for  his  lordship  to  read  the  evidence. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  then  left  it  to  them  to  say,  in  the  first  place,  whether  there 
had  been  any  infringement  of  the  patent  granted  to  the  plaintiff,  assuming  the  patent  to 
be  good ;  secondly,  if  so,  whether  the  manufacture  was  a  new  invention,  or  whether  it 
had  been  already  made  public  by  ColIins*s  patent ;  and,  thirdly,  whether  the  specification  of 
the  p]aintiff*s  patent  was  sufiSoiently  plain  and  intelligible  to  enable  other  persons  to  make 
the  composition  for  which  the  patent  bad  been  granted.  His  Ix>rdship  also  gave  it  as  his 
opinion,  upon  the  matter  of  law  arising  in  the  case,  that  the  nature  of  the  platntiir*s  inven- 
tion was  well  described  by  the  title  of  the  patent, — **  An  improved  manufacture  of  metal 
plates  for  sheathing  the  bottoms  of  ships  or  other  such  vessels ;"  that  neither  "  be«t  selected 
copper  **  nor  **  foreign  sine  **  fonned  part  of  the  invention,  which  consisted  in  the  discovery 
of  a  composition  for  sheathing  by  which  a  proper  degree  of  oxidation  was  obtained,  and 
no  more ;  that  rolling  the  metal  at  a  red  heat  was  not  claimed  as  part  of  the  invention, 
and  that  the  invention  did  not  particularize  any  proportions  but  those  of  60  per  eent.  of 
copper  and  40  per  cent,  of  ainc,  as  applicable  for  the  purpose  of  making  his  metallic 
sheathing,  although  he  had  designated  other  proportions  between  the  extremes  of  which 
the  metal  would  melt  at  a  red  heat. — Newtan*i  Journal,  zziv.  SOO. 
SHELLAC.  See  Lac,  and  Ssauno-wax. 
SHOE-BLACKING. 

Ivory  black    -  -  -  -  -     8  os. 

Treacle  -  -  -  .  -     6oa. 

Vinegar         -  .  -  -  .  24  oz. 

Oil  of  vitriol  -  -  -  -  .     1  oc.  (by  weight.) 

Sperm  oil       -  -  -  .  .10  dr. 

To  be  mixed  in  the  above  order  in  a  mortar. 

Blacking  (patte). 

Ivory  black  •  -  -  .  -  2  lbs. 

Oil  of  vitriol  •  -  -  -  -  4  os. 

Treacle         -  -  -  -  -  lib. 

Sweet  oil       -  -  -  -  -  4  o». 

Vinegar         -  -  -  -  -  5  oz. 

Sulphate  of  iron  -  -  -  -  J  oz. 

(Dissolved  in  hot  water  5  oz.) 

Gum  arable  -  -  -  -  -  J  oz.  Mix. 
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SIENITE,  is  a  granular  aggregated  compound  rock,  consisting  of  felspar  and  horn- 
blende, sometimea  mixed  with  a  little  quartz  and  mica.  Tlie  hornblende  is  the  cbarao- 
teristic  ingredient,  and  serves  to  distingubh  sienite  from  granite,  with  which  it  baa  been 
sometimes  confounded  ;  though  the  felspar,  which  is  generally  red,  is  the  more  abun- 
dant constituent  The  Egyptian  sienite,  containing  but  little  hornblende,  with  a  good 
deal  of  quarts  and  mica,  approaches  most  nearly  to  granite.  It  is  equally  metalliferous 
with  porphyry ;  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  it  is  rich  in  copper ;  and  in  Hungary,  it  con- 
tains many  valuable  gold  and  silver  mines. 

Sienite  forms  a  considerable  part  of  the  Criffle,  a  hill  in  Galloway.  It  takes  iu  name 
from  the  city  of  Syene^  in  the  Thebaid,  near  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile,  where  this 
rock  abounds.  It  is  an  excellent  building-stone,  and  was  import^  in  large  quantities 
from  Egypt  by  the  Romans,  for  the  architectural  and  statuary  decorations  of  their 
capital. 

SILESIAN  LINENS.  The  manufacture  of  linens  is  carried  on  in  Bohemia, 
Moravia,  Silesia,  and  Galicia  on  the  largest  scale.  Of  the  entire  production  about  five- 
twelfths  are  brought  into  the  market,  and  of  this  quantity  the  bulk  must  be  of  domestic 
manufacture,  since  few  great  linen  manufactories  exist  in  Austria.  Among  the  linen 
fabrics,  table-cloths  and  napkins,  veils,  cambrics,  dimities,  ttiills,  and  drills  are  important 
articles.  In  the  next  rank  we  must  place  the  manufacture  of  thread,  e^ipecially  in 
Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Lombardy.  The  tape  manufacture  is  of  less  consequence ;  and  as 
to  the  business  of  dying  and  printing,  that  has  been  almost  entirely  absorbed  by  the 
cotton  manufiusture,  and  is  now  in  requisition  for  thread  and  handkerchiefs  only. 

As  the  loss  resulting  from  the  processes  of  weaving,  bleaching,  &c.  is  estimated  at  about 
10  per  cent^  the  net  aggregate  of  these  manufactures  of  linen  thread,  &c.,  may  be  assumed 
at,  say,  1,037,000  cwt.;  of  which  quantity  about  450,000  cwt.  come  into  the  market,  the 
rest  being  absorbed  by  domestic  consumption.  Since,  upon  an  average  of  the  five  years  from 
1843  to  1847,  there  appear  to  have  been  imported  from  abroad  only  242  cwt.,  whereas  the 
average  of  exports  for  the  same  period  shows  42,609  cwt.,  it  follows  that  there  remained 
for  home  consumption  about  1,000,000  cwt.  llius,  on  a  population  of  38,000,000  of 
persons  about  2}  lbs.  would  fall  to  the  share  of  each ;  but  this  estimate  falls  much  below 
the  truth,  when  we  consider  that  the  national  costume  in  Hungary  and  Galicia  requires 
more  than  double  the  quantity  we  have  allowed  for.  In  fact  the  crop  of  fiax  is  estima- 
ted  to  be  10  per  cent,  higher  than  is  given  in  the  official  reports  ;  but  the  consumption 
of  even  3  lbs.  per  head,  which  would  thus  result,  b  yet  smaller  than  in  reality  it  must 
be.  In  the  imperial  army  the  quantity  used  up  annually  by  each  man  averages  more 
than  7  lbs. 

In  the  above  statistics  of  the  manufacture  of  linen  goods  no  allowance  has  been  made 
for  the  extensive  production  of  rope  work  and  the  like. 

SILICA  and  SILICON.  ( Silice,  tUicium,  Fr. ;  Kieseierde,  h'etel.  Germ.)  Silica  was 
till  lately  ranked  among  the  eartha  proper ;  but  since  the  researches  of  Davy  and  Ber- 
selius,  it  has  been  transferred  to  the  chemical  class  of  acids.  It  constitutes  the  principal 
portion  of  most  of  the  hard  stones  and  minerals  which  compose  the  crust  of  the  globe ; 
occurring  nearly  pure  in  rock  crystal,  quartz,  agate,  calcedony,  flint,  &c.  Silica  or 
silicic  acid  may  be  obtained  perfectly  pure,  and  also  in  the  finest  state  of  comminution, 
by  taking  the  precipitate  formed  by  passing  silicated  fluoric  gas  through  water,  filter- 
ing, washing,  and  igniting  it,  to  expel  the  last  traces  of  the  fluoride  of  silicon.  The 
powder  thus  obtained  is  so  light  as  to  be  blown  away  with  the  least  breath  of  air.  Silica 
may  be  more  conveniently  procured,  however,  by  fusing  ground  flint  with  four  times  its 
weight  of  a  mixture,  in  equal  parts,  of  dry  carbonate  of  potassa  and  carbonate  of  soda,  in 
a  platinum  or  silver  crucible.  The  alkaline  carbonates  should  be  first  fused,  and  the  flint 
powder  sprinkled  into  the  liquid  as  long  as  it  dissolves  with  effervescence.  The  mass  is 
to  be  then  allowed  to  cool,  dissolved  in  dilute  muriatic  acid  ;  the  solution  is  to  be  filtered 
and  evaporated  to  dryness ;  the  dry  crust  is  to  be  pulverized,  digested  for  two  hours 
with  a  little  muriatic  acid,  to  remove  any  iron  and  alumina  that  may  be  present,  next 
washed  with  hot  water,  drained,  dried,  and  ignited. 

The  above  silicate  of  potassa  and  soda  is  the  compound  called  soluble  glass,  which 
applied  in  solution  to  the  surface  of  wood,  calico,  paper,  &e.,  renders  them  unsusceptible 
of  taking  fire  on  the  contact  of  an  ignited  body. 

Silica,  as  thus  prepared,  is  a  white  powder,  rough  to  the  touch,  gritty  between  the 
teeth,  absolutely  insoluble  in  water,  acids,  and  most  liquids.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
2*66.  It  cannot  be  fused  by  the  most  intense  heat  of  our  furnaces,  but  at  the  flame  of 
the  oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe  it  melts  into  a  limpid  colourless  glass.  By  peculiar  chemi- 
cal methods,  an  aqueous  solution  of  it  may  be  made  artificially,  similar  to  what  nature 
presents  us  with  in  many  thermal  springs,  as  in  those  of  Reikum  and  of  Geyser  in  Ice- 
land, and  of  most  mineral  waters,  in  minute  quantity.  There  is  no  acid  except  the 
fluoric  which  can  directly  dissolve  dry  or  calcined  silica.  Silica  is  oompoaed  of  48'04 
silicon  and  51*96  oxygen. 
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SILICATES^  are  eompoundi  of  silicic  acid  (silica),  with  the  bases  alumina,  lime, 
magnesia,  potaaaa,  soda,  &c.  They  constitute  the  greater  number  by  far  of  the  hard 
minerals  which  encrust  the  terrestrial  globe.  Thus  cyanite  is  a  subsilicate  of  alumiiu; 
iWlspar  and  leucite  are  silicates  of  alumina  and  potassa ;  albite  and  analcime  are  silicates 
of  alumina  and  soda ;  stilbite,  prehnite,  mesolite,  labradorite,  tourmaline,  mica,  &c.,  tn 
silicates  of  alumina  and  lime :  chrysolite,  steatite,  serpentine,  and  meerschaum,  are  sili- 
cates of  magnesia ;  augite  and  hornblende  are  silicates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  &c. 

SILICON,  called  also  silicium,  may  be  obtained  by  burning  potassium  in  silieated 
fluoric  gas.  The  product  of  the  combustion  is  a  brown  cinder,  which,  on  being  throva 
into  water,  disengages  hydrogen  with  ▼ioleoee,  and  leta  h\\  a  dark  liver-brown  povder, 
upon  which  water  siercises  no  action.  This  matter  is  silicon  mixed  with  a  salt  of 
difficult  solution,  which  is  composed  of  fluorine,  potassium,  and  silicon.  This  salt  mfty, 
however,  be  removed  by  a  great  deal  of  waging. 

SILK  MANUFACTURE.  (Fabnqne  de  toie.  Fr. ;  Seidenfahrik,  Germ.)  This 
may  be  divided  into  two  branches :  1.  the  production  of  raw  silk;  2.  its  filature  and 
preparation  in  the  mill,  for  the  purposes  of  the  weaver  and  other  textile  artisanst  The 
threads,  as  spun  by  the  silk-worm,  and  wound  up  in  its  cocoon,  are  all  twins,  in  coi«' 
quence  of  the  twin  orifice  in  the  nose  of  the  insect  through  which  they  are  projeeted. 
These  two  threads  are  laid  parallel  to  each  other,  and  are  glued  more  or  less  evenlj 
together  by  a  kind  of  glossy  varnish,  which  also  envelopes  them,  constituting  marly 
25  per  cent,  of  their  weight.  Each  ultimate  filament  measures  about  ^  of  an  inch 
in  average  fine  silk,  and  the  pair  measures  of  course  fully  i^  of  an  inch.  In  the  rav 
ailk,  as  imported  from  Italy,  France,  China,  &c.,  several  of  these  twin  filaments  are 
slightly  twisted  and  agglutinated  to  form  one  thread,  called  a  single. 

The  speciBc  gravity  of  silk  is  I  -300,  water  being  1  "000.  It  is  by  far  the  roost  tens* 
cious  or  the  strongest  of  all  textile  fibres,  a  thread  of  it  of  a  certain  diameter  being 
nearly  three  times  stronger  than  a  thread  of  flax,  and  twice  stronger  than  hemp.  Some 
▼arieiies  of  silk  are  perfectly  white,  but  the  general  colour  in  the  native  state  is  a 
golden  yellow. 

'i^e  production  of  silk  was  unknown  in  Europe  till  the  sixth  century,  when  two 
monks,  who  brought  some  eggs  of  the  silkworm  from  China  or  India  to  Constantinople, 
were  encouraged  to  breed  the  insect,  and  cultivate  its  cocoons,  by  the  Emperor  Justi- 
nian. Several  silk  manufactures  were  in  consequence  established  in  Athens,  Thebes, 
and  Corinth,  not  only  for  rearing  the  worm  upon  mulberry-leaves,  but  for  unwinding  its 
cocoons,  for  twisting  their  filaments  into  stronger  threads,  and  weaving  these  into  robes. 
The  Venetians  having  then  and  long  afterwards  intimate  commercial  relations  with  the 
Greek  empire,  supplied  the  whole  of  western  Europe  with  silk  goods,  and  derived  great 
riches  from  the  trade. 

About  1130,  Roger  IT.,  king  of  Sicily,  set  up  a  silk  manufacture  at  Palermo,  and 
another  in  Calabria,  conducted  by  artisans  whom  he  bad  seised  and  carried  off  as 
prisoners  of  war  in  his  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land.  From  these  countries,  the  silk 
industry  soon  spread  throughout  Italy.  It  seems  to  have  been  introduced  into  Spain 
at  a  very  early  period,  by  the  Moors,  particularly  in  Murcia,  Cordova,  and  Granada. 
The  last  town,  indeed,  possessed  a  flourishing  silk  trade  when  it  was  taken  by  Ferdinand 
in  the  15th  century,  llie  French  having  been  supplied  with  workmen  from  Milan, 
commenced,  in  1521,  the  silk  manufacture;  but  it  was  not  till  1564  that  they  began 
successfully  to  produce  the  silk  itself,  when  Traucat,  a  working  gardener  at  Nismea, 
formed  the  first  nursery  of  white  mulberry-trees,  and  with  such  success,  that  in  a  fv* 
years  he  was  enabled  to  propagate  them  over  many  of  the  southern  provinces  of  France. 
Prior  to  this  time,  some  French  noblemen  on  their  return  from  the  conquest  of  Naplcsi 
had  introduced  a  few  silkworms  with  the  mulberry  into  Dauphiny ;  but  the  business 
had  not  prospered  in  their  hands.  The  mulberry  plantations  were  greatly  encouraged 
by  Henry  IV. ;  and  since  then  they  have  been  the  source  of  most  beneficial  employ- 
ment to  the  French  people.  James  I.  was  most  solicitous  to  introduce  the  breeding  of 
silkworms  into  England,  and  in  a  speech  from  the  throne  he  earnestly  recommended  bis 
subjects  to  plant  mulberry-trees ;  but  he  totally  failed  in  the  project.  Hiis  country  does 
not  seem  to  tie  well  adapted  for  this  species  of  husbandry,  on  account  of  the  great  pre- 
valence of  blighting  east  winds  during  the  months  of  April  and  May,  when  the  worms 
require  a  plentiful  supply  of  mulberry -leaves.  The  manufiicture  of  silk  goods,  however, 
made  great  progress  during  that  king's  peaceful  and  pompous  reign.  In  1629  it  bad 
become  so  considerable  in  London  that  the  si  Ik -throwsters  of  the  city  and  suburbi 
were  formed  into  a  public  corporation.  So  early  as  1661  they  employed  40,000  persons. 
The  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  in  1685,  contributed  in  a  remarkable  manner  to 
the  increase  of  the  English  silk  trade,  by  the  influx  of  a  large  colony  of  skilful  French 
weavers  who  settled  in  Spitalfields.  The  great  silk-throwing  mill  mounted  at  Derby,  in 
1719,  also  served  to  promote  the  extension  of  this  branch  of  manufacture;  for  soon 
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afterwards,  in  the  year  1730,  the  English  ralk  goods  bore  a  higher  price  in  Italy  than 
those  made  by  the  Italians,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Keysler. 

Till  the  year  1826,  however,  our  silk  manufactures  in  general  laboured  under  very 
grievous  fiscal  burdens.  Foreign  organsine,  or  twisted  raw  silk,  paid  an  import  duty  of 
14«.  7i(l  per  pound;  raw  Bengal  silk,  4s. ;  and  that  from  other  places,  5s,  T^d.  Mr. 
Husk^n  introduced  a  bill  at  that  time,  reducing  the  duty  on  organzine  to  Ss,,  and  the 
duty  on  other  raw  sUk  to  3d.  per  pound.  The  total  prohibition  of  the  import  of  French 
manufactured  silks,  which  gave  rise  to  so  much  contraband  trade,  was  also  converted 
into  a  duty  of  30  per  cent  ad  vcdortm.  During  the  reign  of  the  prohibitory  system, 
when  our  silk  weavers  had  no  variety  of  patterns  to  imitate,  and  no  adequate  stimulus 
to  excel,  on  account  of  the  monopoly  which  they  possessed  in  the  home  market,  the 
inferiority  of  their  productions  was  a  subject  of  constant  pride  and  congratulation 
among  the  Lyonnais;  and  accordingly  tlie  English  could  not  stand  their  competition 
any  where.  At  that  time,  the  disadvantage  on  English  silk  goods,  compared  to  French, 
was  estimated  in  foreign  markets  at  40  per  cent ;  of  late  years  it  certainly  does  not 
exceed  90,  and  on  plain  silks  much  less,  notwithstanding  the  many  peculiar  facilities 
which  France  eigoys  for  this  her  favourite  staple. 

The  silkworm,  called  by  entomologists  Phalana  lomibyx  tnori,  is,  like  its  kindred 
species,  subject  to  four  metamorphoses.  The  egg,  fostered  by  the  genial  warmth  of 
spring,  sends  forth  a  caterpillar,  which,  in  its  progressive  enlargement,  casts  its  skin 
either  three  or  four  times,  according  to  the  variety  of  the  insect  Having  acquired  its 
full  size  in  the  course  of  25  or  30  days,  and  ceasing  to  eat  during  the  remainder 
of  its  life,  it  begins  to  discharge  a  viscid  secretion,  in  the  form  of  pulpy  twin 
filaments,  from  its  nose,  which  harden  in  the  air.  These  threads  are  instinctively 
coiled  into  an  ovoid  nest  round  itself,  called  a  cocoon,  which  serves  as  a  defence  against 
living  enemies  and  changes  of  temperature.  Here  it  soon  changes  into  the  chrysalis  or 
nymph  state,  in  which  it  lies  swaddled,  as  it  were,  for  about  15  or  20  days.  Then  it 
bursts  its  cearments,  and  comes  forth  furnished  with  appropriate  wings,  antenns,  and 
feet,  for  living  in  its  new  element,  the  atmosphere.  The  male  and  the  female  moths 
couple  together  at  this  time,  and  terminate  their  union  by  a  speedy  death,  their  whole 
existence  being  limited  to  two  months.  The  cocoons  are  completely  formed  in  the  course 
of  three  or  four  days ;  the  finest  being  reserved  as  seed  worms.  From  these  cocoons, 
after  an  interval  of  18  or  20  days,  the  moth  makes  its  appearance,  perforating  its  tomb 
by  knocking  with  its  head  against  one  end  of  the  cocoon,  afler  sof^ning  it  with  saliva, 
and  thus  rendering  the  filaments  more  easily  torn  asunder  by  its  claws.  Such  moths  or 
aurelias  are  collected  and  placed  upon  a  piece  of  soft  cloth,  where  they  couple  and  la} 
their  eggs. 

"^c  ^gg^  or  grains  as  they  are  usually  termed,  are  enveloped  in  a  liquid  which 
causes  them  to  adhere  to  the  piece  of  cloth  or  paper  on  which  the  female  lays  them. 
From  this  glue  they  are  readily  freed,  by  dipping  them  in  cold  water,  and  wiping  them 
dry.  They  are  best  preserved  in  the  ovum  state  at  a  temperature  of  al)out  55^  F.  If 
the  heat  of  spring  advances  rapidly  in  April,  it  must  not  be  suffered  to  act  on  the  egffs, 
otherwise  it  might  hatch  the  caterpillars  long  before  the  mulberry  has  sent  forth  its 
leaves  to  nourish  them.  Another  reason  for  keeping  back  their  incubation  is,  that  they 
may  be  hatched  together  in  large  broods,  and  not  by  small  numbers  in  succession.  The 
eggs  are  made  up  into  small  packets,  of  an  ounce,  or  somewhat  more,  which  in  the  south 
of  France  are  generally  attached  to  the  girdles  of  the  women  during  the  day,  and  placed 
under  their  pillows  at  night  They  are,  of  course,  carefully  examined  from  time  to 
time.  In  large  establishments,  they  are  placed  in  an  appropriate  stove-room,  where 
they  are  exposed  to  a  temperature  gradually  increased  till  it  reaches  the  86th  degree  of 
Fahrenheit*s  scale,  which  term  it  must  not  exceed.  Aided  by  this  heat,  nature  com* 
pletes  her  mysterious  work  of  incubation  in  eight  or  ten  days.  The  teeming  eggs  are 
now  covered  with  a  sheet  of  paper  pierced  with  numerous  holes,  about  one- twelfth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  Through  these  apertures  the  new-hatched  worms  creep  upwards  in- 
stinctively, to  get  at  the  tender  mulberry  leaves  strewed  over  the  paper. 

The  nursery  where  the  worms  are  reared,  is  called  by  the  French  a  magnanih'e ;  it 
ought  to  be  a  welUaired  chamber,  free  from  damp,  excess  of  cold  or  heat,  rats  and  other 
vermin.  It  should  be  ventilated  occasionally,  to  purify  the  atmosphere  from  tlie 
noisome  emanations  produced  by  the  excrements  of  the  caterpillars  and  the  decayed 
leaves.  The  scaffolding  of  the  wicker-work  shelves  should  be  substantial ;  and  they 
should  be  from  15  to  18  inches  apart.  A  separate  small  apartment  should  be  allotted 
to  the  sickly  worms.  Immediately  before  each  moulting,  the  appetite  of  the  worms 
begins  to  flag;  it  ceases  altO{;ether  at  that  period  of  cutaneous  metamorphosis,  but 
revives  speedily  after  the  skin  is  fairly  cast,  because  the  internal  parts  of  the 
animal  are  thereby  allowed  freely  to  develop  themselves.  At  the  end  of  the  second 
age,  the  worms  are  half  an  inch  long ;  and  should  then  be  transferred  from  the  small 
room  in  which  they  were  first  hatched,  into  the  proper  apartment  where  they  are  to 
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be  brought  to  maturity  and  wt  to  spin  their  balla.  On  oocasioa  of  changing  tbeb' 
abode,  they  must  be  well  cleansed  from  the  litter,  laid  upon  beds  of  fresh  Inres,  mai 
supplied  with  an  abundance  of  food  every  six  hours  in  succession.  In  sfaifttng  tbe^ 
bed,  a  piece  of  network  being  lud  over  the  wicker  plates,  and  covered  with  leaves  tke 
worms  will  creep  up  orer  them ;  when  they  may  be  transferred  in  a  body  upon  the  oec 
Ttie  litter,  as  wdl  as  the  sickly  worms,  may  thus  be  readily  removed,  without  hoDdllo; 
a  single  healthy  one.  After  the  third  age,  they  may  be  fed  with  entire  leaves  ;  beuatue 
they  are  now  exceedingly  voracious,  and  must  not  be  subsequently  stinted  in  tber 
diet.  The  exposure  of  chloride  of  lime,  spread  thin  upon  plates,  to  the  air  of  liie 
moffnanih^  has  been  found  useful  in  counteracting  the  tendency  which  wMnrtHiiPs 
appears  of  an  epidemic  disease  among  the  silkworms,  from  the  fetid  exhalations  of  the 
dead  and  dying. 

When  they  have  ceased  to  eat,  either  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  sge,  agreeably  to  the  va- 
riety ot  the  bombpXf  and  when  they  display  the  spinning  instinct  by  crawling  up  among 
the  twigs  of  heath,  &c.,  they  are  not  long  of  beginning  to  eonstruct  their  ''**^^Mn*\  by 
throwing  the  thread  in  different  directions,  so  as  to  form  the  floa^  filoaelle^  or  outer 
open  network,  which  constitutes  the  howrrt  or  silk  for  carding  and  spinning. 

The  cocoons  destined  for  filature,  must  not  be  allowed  to  remain  for  many  days  with 
the  worms  alive  within  them ;  for  should  the  chrysalis  have  leisure  to  grow  mature 
or  come  out,  the  filaments  at  one  end  would  be  cut  through,  and  thus  lose  almost  all 
their  value.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  extinguish  the  life  of  the  animal  by  heat,  whidk 
is  done  either  by  exposing  the  cocoons  for  a  few  days  to  sunshine,  by  placing  them  in 
a  hot  oven,  or  in  the  steam  of  boiling  water.  A  heat  of  90S®  F.  is  suflicient  for  effect. 
ing  this  purpose,  and  it  may  be  best  administered  by  plunging  tin  cases  filled  with  the 
cocoons  into  water  heated  to  that  pitch. 

80  pounds  French  (88  £ng. )  of  cocoons,  are  the  average  produce  from  one  ounce  of 
eggs,  or  100  from  one  ounce  and  a  quarter ;  but  M.  Folzer  oif  Alsace  obtained  no  less 
than  1 65  pounds.  Tlie  silk  obtained  from  a  cocoon  is  from  750  to  1 150  feet  long.  The 
▼arnish  by  which  the  coils  are  glued  slightly  together,  is  soluble  in  warm  water. 

The  ulk  husbandry,  as  it  may  be  called,  is  completed  in  France  within  aix  weeks 
from  the  end  of  April,  and  thus  affords  the  moat  rapid  of  agricultural  returns,  xequirii^ 
merely  the  advance  of  a  little  capital  for  the  purchase  of  the  leaf.  In  buying  up  «>. 
coons,  and  in  the  filature,  indeed,  capiul  may  be  ofVen  laid  out  to  great  advantage, 
llie  most  haiardous  period  in  the  process  of  breeding  the  worms,  is  at  the  third  and  fourth 
moulting ;  for  upon  the  6th  day  of  the  third  age,  and  the  seventh  day  of  the  fourth,  they 
in  general  eat  nothing  at  all.  On  the  first  day  of  the  fourth  age,  the  worms  proceeding 
from  one  ounce  of  eggs  will,  according  to  Bonafons,  consume  upon  an  average  twenty. 
three  pounds  and  a  quarter  of  mulberry  leaves ;  on  the  first  of  the  fifth  age,  they  will 
consume  forty-two  pounds;  and  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  same  age,  they  acquire  their 
maximum  voracity,  devouring  no  less  than  223  pounds  From  this  date  their  appetite 
continually  decreases,  till  on  the  tenth  day  of  this  age  they  consume  only  fifty^x 
pounds.  The  space  which  tliey  occupy  upon  the  wicker  tables,  being  at  their  birth  only 
nine  feet  square,  becomes  aventually  239  feet  In  general,  the  more  food  they  consume, 
the  more  silk  will  they  produce. 

A  mulberry-tree  is  valued,  In  Provence,  at  from  6<2.  to  lOdL ;  it  is  planted  out  of  the 
nursery  at  four  years  of  age ;  it  is  begun  to  be  stripped  in  the  fifih  year,  and  aflfords  an 
increasing  crop  of  leaves  till  the  twentieth.  It  yields  from  1  owt.  to  30  cwt.  of 
leaves,  according  to  its  magnitude  and  mode  of  cultivation.  One  ounce  of  silkworm 
*  eggs  is  worth  in  France  about  2^  francs;  it  requires  for  its  due  development  into 
cocoons  about  15  cwt  of  mulberry  leaves,  which  cost  upon  an  average  3  francs  per 
cwt.  in  a  fiivourable  season.  One  ounce  of  eggs  is  calculated,  as  I  have  said,  to  produce 
from  80  to  100  pounds  of  cocoons,  of  the  value  of  1  fr.  52  centimes  per  pound,  or 
125  francs  in  whole.  About  8  pounds  of  reeled  raw  silk,  worth  18  francs  a  pound,  sre 
obtained  from  tlieso  100  pounds  of  cocoons. 

There  are  three  denominations  of  raw  silk ;  viz.,  organsine,  frame  (shutc  or  tram),  and 
flo&s.  Organsine  serves  for  the  warp  of  the  best  silk  stuffs,  and  is  considerably  twisted ; 
tram  is  made  usually  from  inferior  silk,  and  is  very  slightly  twisted,  in  order  that  it  may 
spread  more,  and  cover  better  in  the  weft ;  floss,  or  bourret  consists  of  the  shorter  broken 
silk,  which  is  carded  and  spun  like  cotton.  Organzine  and  trame  tnay  contain  from  3 
to  30  twin  filaments  of  the  worm  ;  the  former  possesses  a  double  twist,  th«  component 
filaments  being  firet  twisted  in  one  direction,  and  the  compound  thread  in  the  opposite ; 
the  latter  recelires  merely  a  slender  single  twist  Each  twin  filament  gradually  dimi- 
nishes in  thickness  and  strength,  from  the  surface  of  the  cocoon,  whei^  the  animsl 
bepns  its  work  in  a  sute  of  vigour,  to  the  centre,  where  it  finishes  it,  in  a  state  of  de- 
bility and  exhaustion ;  because  it  can  receive  no  food  from  the  moment  of  its  beginning 
to  spin  by  spouting  forth  its  silky  substance.  The  winder  is  attentive  to  this  progressive 
attenuation,  and  introduces  the  commencement  of  some  cocoons  to  compensate  for  the 
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tenniiuitEon  Of  others.  The  quality  of  raw  silk  depends,  therefore,  very  much  upon  th« 
•kill  and  care  hestowed  upon  its  fiUture.  The  softest  and  purest  water  should  be  used 
in  the  cocoon  kettle. 

The  quality  of  the  raw  oik  is  determined  by  first  winding  off  400  ells  of  it,  equal  to 
475  metres,  round  a  drum  one  ell  in  circumference,  and  then  weighing  that  length. 
The  weight  is  expressed  in  grains,  24  of  which  constitute  one  denier ;  24  deniers  con- 
stitute one  ounce ;  and  16  ounces  make  one  pound,  poids  de  marc.  This  is  the  Lyons 
rule  for  valuing  silk.  The  weight  of  a  thread  of  raw  silk  400  ells  long,  is  two  grains 
and  a  half,  when  five  twin  filaments  }Mwe  been  reeled  and  associated  together. 

Raw  silk  is  so  absorbent  of  moisture,  that  it  may  be  increased  ten  per  cent,  in  weight 
by  this  means.  This  property  has  led  to  fiilsifications ;  which  are  detected  by  enclosing 
weighed  portions  of  the  suspected  silk  in  a  wire-cloth  cage,  and  exposing  it  to  a  stove-heat 
of  about  78^  F.  for  24  hours,  with  a  current  of  air.  The  loss  of  weight  which  it  thereby 
undergoes,  demonstrates  the  amount  of  the  fraud.  There  is  an  office  in  Lyons  called 
the  Condition,  where  this  assay  is  made,  and  by  the  report  of  which  the  silk  is  bought  and 
sold.  The  law' in  France  requires,  that  all  the  silk  tried  by  the  Conditum  must  be 
worked  up  into  fabrics  in  that  country. 

In  the  Jounl^l  of  Ihe  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  for  January,  1837,  there  are  two 
very  valuable  papers  upon  silkworms ;  the  first,  upon  those  of  Assam,  by  Mr.  Thomaa 
Hugon,  stationed  at  Nowgong ;  the  second  by  Dr.  Heifer,  upon  those  which  are  indi- 
•genous  to  India.  Beades  the  Bonbys  tnori,  the  Doctor  enumerates  the  following 
seven  species,  formerly  unknown:  —  1.  The  wild  silkworm  of  the  central  provinces^ 
a  moth  not  larger  than  the  Bombyx  mori»  2.  Tlie  Joree  silkworm  of  Assam,  Bombyx 
rdigioiaj  which  spins  a  cocoon  of  a  fine  filament,  with  much  lustre.  It  lives  upon  the 
pipul  tree  {Ficua  religuua),  which  abounds  in  India,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  turned 
to  account  in  breeding  this  valuable  moth.  3.  Satumia  nlheiiea,  which  inhabits  the 
Cassia  mountains  in  Silhet  and  Dacca,  where  its  large  cocoons  are  spun  into  silk. 

4.  A  still  larger  Satumia,  one  of  the  greatest  moths  in  existence,  measuring  ten  inches 
from  the  one  end  of  the  wing  to  the  other ;  observed  by  Mr.  Grant,  in  China  Punjee, 

5.  Satumia  paphia,  or  the  Tusseh  silkworm,  is  the  most  common  of  the  native  species^ 
and  furnishes  the  doth  usually  worn  by  Europeans  in  India.  It  has  not  hitherto  been 
domesticated,  but  millions  of  its  cocoons  are  annually  collected  in  the  jungles,  and 
brought  to  the  silk  fiictories  near  CUcutta  and  Bhagelpur.  It  feeds  most  commonly 
on  the  hair- tree  {ZizyjAut  Juiubd)t  but  it  prefers  the  Termiualia  alata,  or  Assam  treet 
and  the  Btmbax  heptaphyUum,  It  Is  called  Koutkuri  mooga,  in  Assam.  6.  Another 
Satwmia,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Comereolly.  7.  Satumia  auamemiSf  with  a  cocoon 
of  a  yellow-brown  colour,  different  from  all  others,  called  mooffo,  in  Assam ;  which, 
although  it  can  be  reared  in  houses^  thrives  best  in  the  open  air  upon  trees,  of  which 
seven  different  kinds  afford  it  food.  The  Mazankoory  tnooga,  which  feeds  on  the  Ada- 
koory  tree,  produces  a  fine  silk,  which  is  nearly  white,  and  fetches  50  per  cent,  more 
than  the  fiiwn-coloured.  The  trees  of  the  first  year*s  growth  produce  by  tu  the  most 
valuable  cocoons.  The  mooga  which  inhabits  the  soom-tree,  is  found  principally  in  the 
foresU  of  the  plains,  and  in  the  villages.  The  tree  grows  to  a  large  size^  and  yields 
three  crops  of  leaves  in  the  year.  The  silk  is  of  a  light  fiiwn  colour,  and  ranks  next  in 
value  to  the  Mazankoory.  There  are  generally  five  breeds  of  mooga  worms  in  the  year; 
1.  in  January  and  February;  2.  in  May  and  June;  3.  in  June  and  July;  4.  in  August 
and  September;  5.  in  October  and  November;  the  first  and  last  being  the  most 
valuable. 

The  Assamese  select  for  breeding,  such  cocoons  only  as  have  been  begun  to  be 
formed  in  the  largest  number  on  the  same  day,  usually  the  second  or  third  after  the 
commencement ;  those  which  contain  males  bieing  distinguishable  by  a  more  pointed 
end.  They  are  put  in  a  closed  basket  suspended  firom  the  roof;  the  moths,  as  they 
come  forth,  having  room  to  move  about,  after  a  day,  the  females  (known  only  by  their 
large  body)  are  taken  out,  and  tied  to  small  wisps  of  thatching-straw,  selected  always  from 
over  the  hearth,  its  darkened  colour  being  thought  more  acceptable  to  the  insect. 
If  out  of  a  batch,  there  should  be  but  few  males,  the  wisps  with  the  females  tied  to 
them  are  exposed  outside  at  night ;  and  the  males  thrown  away  in  the  neighbourhood 
find  their  way  to  them.  These  wisps  are  hung  upon  a  string  tied  across  the  roof,  to 
keep  them  from  vermin.  The  eggs  laid  after  the  first  three  days  are  said  to  produce 
weak  worms.  The  wisps  are  taken  out  morning  and  evening,  and  exposed  to  die  suik- 
shine,  and  in  ten  days  alter  being  lidd,  a  few  of  them  are  hatched.  The  wisps  being 
then  hung  up  to  the  tree,  the  young  worms  find  their  way  to  the  leaves.  The  ant8» 
whose  bite  is  fatal  to  the  worm  in  its  early  stages,  are  destroyed  by  rubbing  the  trunk 
of  the  tree  with  molasses,  and  tying  dead  fish  and  toads  to  it,  to  attract  these  rapacious 
insects  in  large  numbers,  when  they  are  destroyed  with  fire ;  a  process  which  needs  to  be 
repeated  several  times.  The  ground  under  the  trees  is  also  weU  cleared,  to  render  it  easy 
to  pick  up  and  rephice  the  worms  which  fidl  down.  They  are  prevented  from  coming  to 
Vol.  II.  4  H 
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the  ground  bj  tying  firetfa  pUmttin-leaTet  round  the  trunk,  orer  whose  dippery  nHhtt 
they  cannot  enwl ;  and  they  are  tnmsferred  from  exhausted  trees  to  fivsh  ones,  <m 
bamboo  platten  tied  to  long  poles.  The  worms  require  to  be  constantly  watched  nd 
protected  from  the  depredations  of  both  day  and  night  birds,  as  well  as  rats  and  otber 
Termin.  During  their  moultlngs,  they  remain  on  the  branches;  but  when  abooi 
beginning  to  spin,  they  come  down  the  trunk,  and  being  stopped  by  the  pbntain-leifai 
are  there  collected  in  baskets,  which  are  afterwards  put  under  bunches  of  dry  fetvOi 
suspended  from  the  roo^  into  which  the  worms  crawl,  and  form  thdr  cocoons— ae?enl 
being  clustered  together :  this  accident,  due  to  the  practice  of  erowding  the  vonas 
together,  which  is  most  injudicious,  rendering  it  impossible  to  wind  off  tlicur  silk  m  eoo- 
tinuous  threads,  as  in  the  filatures  of  Italy,  Franoe,  and  eren  BengaL  The  silk  is,  there- 
fore, spun  like  flax,  instead  of  being  unwound  in  single  filaments.  After  four  dajs  the 
proper  cocoons  are  selected  ibr  the  next  breed,  and  the  rest  are  unooiled.  The  totil 
duration  of  a  breed  Taries  from  60  to  70  days;  divided  into  the  fitUowing  periods:— 

Four  moultings,  with  one  day's  ittness  attending  each  -        •        .90 

From  fourth  moulting  to  beginning  of  cocoon  -        •        •  .10 

In  the  oocoon  SO^  as  a  moth  6y  hatehing  of  ^gs  10  ...      36 

$6 

On  being  tapped  with  the  finger,  the  body  renders  a  hollow  sound;  the  quality  of 
which  shows  whether  they  hare  come  down  for  want  of  leaves  on  the  tne»  or  from 
their  having  ceased  feeding. 

As  the  chrysalis  is  not  soon  killed  by  exposure  to  the  sun,  the  coooons  are  put  oo 
stages,  covered  up  with  leaves,  and  exposed  to  the  hot  air  from  grass  burned  under 
them ;  they  are  next  boiled  for  about  an  hour  in  a  solution  of  the  potash,  msde  from 
incinerated  rice-stalks ;  then  taken  out,  and  laid  on  cloth  folded  over  them  to  j^^ 
them  warm.  The  floss  being  removed  by  band,  they  are  then  thrown  into  a  baas  w 
hot  water  to  be  unwound ;  which  is  done  in  a  veij  rude  and  wasteful  way. 

The  plantations  for  the  mooga  silkworm  in  Lower  Assam,  amount  to  5000  seresi 
besides  what  the  foresU  contain;  and  yield  1500  maunds  of  84 lbs.  each  per  snnam. 
Upper  Assam  is  more  productive. 

The  cocoon  of  the  Ktmtkwri  mooga  is  of  the  size  of  a  fowPs  egg.  It  is  a  wild  tpeaa, 
and  afibrds  filaments  much  valued  for  fishing-lines.    See  Silxwoxm  Odv. 

8.  The  Arrindy,  or  Eria  worm,  and  moth,  is  reared  over  a  great  part  of  His- 
dustan,  but  entirely  within  doors.  It  is  fed  principally  on  the  ffera,  or  F^ 
ehritti  leaves,  and  ^ives  sometimes  IS  broods  of  spun  salk  in  the  course  of  s  year* 
It  afibrds  a  fibre  which  looks  rough  at  first ;  but  when  woven,  becomes  soft  snd  vXkj, 
after  repeated  washings.  The  poorest  people  are  clothed  with  stuff  made  of  it,  ^^"^ 
so  durable  as  to  descend  firom  mother  to  daughter.  The  cocoons  are  put  in  s  dosed 
basket,  and  hung  up  in  the  house,  out  of  reach  of  rats  and  insects.  When  the  not^ 
come  forth,  they  are  allowed  to  move  about  in  the  basket  for  twenty-four  hours;  sfter 
which  the  fiimales  are  tied  to  long  reeds  or  canes,  twenty  or  twenty-five  to  each,  and 
these  are  hung  up  in  the  house.  The  eggs  that  are  laid  the  first  three  days^  amoontin; 
to  about  200,  alone  are  kept ;  they  are  tied  up  in  a  doth,  and  suspended  to  the  roof 
till  a  few  begin  to  hatoh.  These  eggs  are  white,  and  of  the  sise  of  turnip-seed.  Vnien 
a  few  of  the  worms  are  hatehed,  the  cloths  are  put  on  small  bamboo  platters  hong  vp 
in  the  house,  in  which  they  are  fed  with  tender  leaves.  After  the  second  moulting* 
they  are  removed  to  bunches  of  leaves  suspended  above  the  ground,  beneath  vhicb  « 
mat  is  laid  to  receive  them  when  they  fiedl.  When  they  cease  to  feed,  they  are  thrown 
into  baskets  full  of  dry  leaves,  among  which  they  form  their  cocoons,  two  or  tbi«e 
being  often  found  Joined  together.  Upon  this  injudicious  practice  I  have  alro^y 
animadverted. 

9.  The  Saturnia  trifenesirata,  has  a  yellow  cocoon  of  a  Kxnarkably  silky  lustre.  <^ 
lives  on  the  soom-tree  in  Assam,  but  seems  not  to  be  much  used. 

The  mechanism  of  the  silk  filature,  as  lately  improved  in  Franoe,  is  very  ingcDioos* 
Fiff9»  1241  and  1242.  exhibit  it  in  plan  and  longitudinal  view,  a  is  an  obloog  copp^ 
basin  oontmning  water  heated  by  a  stove  or  by  steam.  It  is  usually  divided  by  trans^ 
partitions  into  several  compartments,  containing  20  cocoons,  of  which  there  are  5  m 
one  group,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  b,  b,  are  wires  with  hooks  or  eyelets  at  their  ends> 
through  which  the  filaments  run,  apart,  and  are  kept  from  ravelling,  c,  c,  th«  P^^l' 
where  the  filaments  cross  and  rub  each  otber,  on  purpose  to  clean  their  surfiioes.  ^  ^ 
a  spiral  groove,  working  upon  a  pin  point,  to  give  the  traverse  motion  alternstely  t*' 
right  and  left,  whereby  the  thread  is  spread  evenly  over  the  surfoce  of  the  reel  t.  //•  ''f 
the  pulleys^  which  by  means  of  cords  transmit  the  rotatory  movement  of  the  cyUo^^^"' 
to  the  reel  e.    g,  is  a  friction  lever  or  tumbleri  for  lightening  or  shickening  the  go<v^ 
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cord,  in  the  act  of  starting  or  stopping  the  winding  operation.  Every  apartment  of  a 
large  filature  contains  usually  a  series  of  such  reels  as  the  above,  all  driven  by  one  prime 
mover ;  each  of  which,  however,  may  by  means  of  the  tumbling  lever  be  stopped  at 


pleasure.  The  reeler  is  careful  to  remove  any  slight  adhesions,  by  the  application  of 
a  brush  in  the  progress  of  her  work. 

The  expense  of  reeling  the  excellent  Cevennes  silk  is  only  3  francs  and  50  centimes 
per  Alais  pound ;  from  4  to  5  cocoons  going  to  one  thread.  That  pound  is  92  hun- 
dredths of  our  avoirdupois  pound.  In  Italy,  the  cost  of  reeling  silk  is  much  higher, 
being  7  Italian  livres  per  pound,  when  3  to  4  cocoons  go  to  the  formation  of  one 
thread ;  and  6  livres  when  there  are  from  4  to  5  cocoons.  The  first  of  these  raw  silks 
will  have  a  Htre  of  20  to  24  deniers ;  the  last,  of  24  to  28.  If  5  to  6  cocoons  go  to 
one  thread,  the  titre  will  be  from  26  to  32  deniers,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  co- 
coons. The  Italian  llvre  is  worth  T^cL  English.  The  woman  employed  at  the 
kettle  receives  one  livre  and  five  sous  per  day ;  and  the  girl  who  turns  the  reel,  gets 
thirteen  sous  a  day ;  both  receiving  board  and  lodging  in  addition.  In  June,  July,  and 
August,  they  work  16  hours  a  day,  and  then  they  wind  a  rvbo  or  ten  pounds  weight  of 
cocoons,  which  yield  from  I -5th  to  l-6th  of  silk,  when  the  quality  is  good.  The  whole 
expenses  amount  to  from  6  to  7  livres  upon  every  ten  pounds  of  cocoons ;  which  is 
about  2«.  Sd.  per  English  pound  of  raw  silk. 

The  raw  silk,  as  imported  into  this  country  in  hanks  from  the  filatures,  requires  to 
be  regularly  wound  upon  bobbins,  doubled,  twisted,  and  reeled  in  our  silk-mills.  These 
processes  are  called  throwing  silk,  and  their  proprietors  are  called  silk  throwtters  ;  terms 
probably  derived  from  the  appearance  of  swinging  or  tossing  which  the  silk  threads 
exhibit  during  their  rapid  movements  among  the  machinery  of  the  mills. 

A  representation  of  a  French  mill  finr  throwing  silk,  is  given  in  the  Dictumnaire 
Tsehnologiquef  under  the  article  MouKnoffe  de  Soie»  But  it  is  a  most  awkward,  operose, 
and  defiwtive  piece  of  machinery,  quite  unworthy  of  being  presented  to  my  readers. 
It  was  in  Manchester  that  throwing-mills  received  the  grand  improvement  upon  the 
antient  Italian  plan,  which  had  been  originally  introduced  into  thu  country  by  Sir  Thomas 
Lombe,  and  erected  at  Derby.  That  improvement  is  chiefly  due  to  the  eminent  fiictory 
engineers,  Messrs.  Fairbaim  and  Lillie,  who  transferred  to  oik  the  elegant  mechanism  of 
the  throstle,  so  well  known  in  the  cotton  trade.  Still,  throughout  tiie  silk  districts  of 
France  the  throwing  mills  are  generally  small,  not  many  of  them  turning  off  more  than 
1000  pounds  of  organzine  per  annum,  and  not  involving  50002.  of  capital.  The  average 
price  of  throwing  organsine  in  that  country,  where  the  throwster  is  not  answerable  for 
loss,  is  7  francs;  of  throwing  trame,  from  4  fr.  to  5  fr.  (per  kilogramme?)  Where  the 
throwster  is  accountable  for  loss,  the  price  is  fit>m  10  fr.  to  1 1  fr.  for  organsine,  and 
from  6  to  7  for  trame.  In  Italy,  throwing  adds  St.  9d.  to  the  price  of  raw  silk,  upon  an 
aven^  I  should  imagine,  fix>m  the  perfection  and  speed  of  the  silk-throwing  machinery 
in  this  country,  as  about  to  be  described,  that  the  cost  of  converting  a  pound  of  raw  silk 
either  into  organzine  or  fram«  must  be  considerably  under  any  of  the  above  sums. 

SILK-THaOWINO  KILL. 

The  first  process  to  which  the  silk  is  subjected,  is  winding  the  skeins,  as  imported,  off 
upon  bobbins.  The  mechanism  which  effects  this  winiUng  off  and  on,  is  technically 
called  the  engine^  or  swift.     The  bobbins  to  which  the  sUk  is  transferred,  are  wooden 
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ejlinden*  of  sucb  tbieknefl  «s  may  not  h^urt  the  nlk  by  sudden  Bexure^  nnd  wiucft 
may  abo  receiTO  a  great  length  of  thread  without  having  their  diameter  materially 
increaaedt  or  their  turfiiee  Telocity  changed.  JFV7.lS4d.ii  an  end  Tiew  of  the  silk- 
throwing  maohinp,  or  mgimt^  in  wbkh  the  two  large  hexagonal  reel%  ealled  nrilla^  ai« 


•een  in  aecdon,  as  well  as  the  table  between  them,  to  which  the  bobbins  and  impelling 
mechanimi  are  attached.  The  skeins  are  put  upon  these  reels,  from  which  the  silk  is 
gradually  unwound  by  the  traction  of  the  revolving  bobbins.  One  principal  object  of 
attention,  is  to  dbtribute  the  thread  over  the  length  of  the  bobbin-cylinder  in  a  spiral 
or  oblique  direction,  so  that  the  end  of  the  slender  semi-transparent  thread  may  be 
readily  found  when  it  breaks.  As  the  bobbins  revolve  with  uniform  velocity,  they  would 
soon  wind  on  too  fast,  were  their  diameters  so  small  at  first  as  to  b^me  greatly 
thicker  when  they  are  filled.  They  are  therefore  made  large,  are  not  covered  thick,  but 
are  frequently  changed.  The  motion  is  communicated  to  that  end  of  the  engine  shown 
in  the  figure. 

The  wooden  table  a,  shown  here  in  cross  section,  is  sometimes  of  great  length,  ex- 
tending 20  feet,  or  more,  according  to  the  size  of  the  apartment.  Upon  this  the  skeins 
are  laid  out  It  is  supported  by  the  two  strong  slanting  legs  b,  b,  to  which  the  bearings 
of  the  light  reel  c  are  made  &st.  These  reeU  are  called  twijls,  apparently  by  the  same 
etymological  casuistry  as  lucus  d  rum  lucendo ;  for  they  turn  with  reluctant  and  irre- 
gular slowness;  yet  they  do  their  work  much  quicker  than  any  of  the  old  apparatus, 
and  in  this  respect  may  deserve  their  name.  At  every  eighth  or  tenth  leg  there  is  a 
projecting  horizontal  piece  d,  which  carries  at  its  end  another  horizontal  bar  a,  called 
the  knee  rail,  at  right  angles  to  the  former.  This  protects  the  slender  reels  or  swifts 
from  the  knees  of  the  operatives. 

Tliese  swifts  have  a  strong  wooden  shaft  3,  with  an  iron  axis  passing  longitudinally 
through  it,  round  which  they  revolve,  in  brass  bearings  fixed  near  to  the  middle  of  the 
legs  B.  Upon  the  middle  of  the  shaft  b,  a  loose  ring  is  hung,  shown  under  e,  in  ^^.1244. 
to  which  a  light  weight  d,  ia  suspended,  for  imparting  friction  to  the  reel,  and  thus 
preventing  it  from  turning  round,  unless  it  be  drawn  with  a  gentle  force,  such  aa  the 
traction  of  the  thread  in  the  act  of  winding  upon  the  bobbin.  ^  ^ 

^  Fig.l24'L  is  a  front  view  of  the  engine,  a,  b,  are  the  legs,  placed  at  their  appropriate 
distances  (scale  1^  inch  to  the  foot);  c,  c,  are  ^e  swifts.  By  comparing  /^s.l243.  and 
1244.  the  structure  of  the  swifts  wUl  be  fully  understood.  From  the  wooden  shaft  h, 
ux  slender  wooden  (or  iron)  spokes  e,e,  proceed,  at  equal  angles  to  each  other;  which 
are  bound  togetlier  by  a  cordy^  near  tlieir  free  ends,  upon  the  transverse  line  /*  of 
which  cord,  the  silk  tliread  is  wound,  in  a  hexagonal  form ;  due  tension  bcinff  given 
to  the  circumferential  cords^  by  sliding  them  out  from  tlic  centre.    Slender  woocku  rods 
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■re  set  between  each  pair  of  spokes,  to  stay  tkiem,  and  to  Iceep  the  cord  tight,    s  b  onp 
of  the  two  horixontal  shafts,  placed  upon  each  side  of  the  en^fiiu,  to  wh£h  are  affisLed 


JS  p 


1245 


a  number  of  light  iron  pulleys  g,  g  (shown  on  a  double  scale  in  fig,  1245.    Theso  serve, 
by  friction,  to  drive  the  bobbins  which  rest  upon  their  peripheries. 

To  the  table  a,  /^.1243.,  are  screwed  the  li^ht  cast-iron  slot-bearings  i,  i,  wherein 
the  horizontal  spindles  or  skewers  rest,  upon  which  the  bobbins  revoWe.  The  spindles 
(see  r,/^.1249.)  carry  upon  one  end  a  little  wooden  pulley  h,  whereby  they  press  and 
revolve  upon  the  larger  driving  pulleys  g^  of  the  shaft  k.  These  pulleys  are  called 
stars  by  our  workmen.  The  oUier  ends  of  the  spindles,  or  skewers,  are  cut  into  screws, 
for  attaching  the  swivel  nuts  i  (Jig  1249>)>  by  which  the  bobbins  k,  k,  are  made  fast  to 

their  respective  spindles. 
Besides  the  slots,  above  de- 
scribed, in  which  the  spin- 
dles rest  when  their  friction 
pulleys  A,  are  in  contact 
with  the  moving  stars  g^ 
there  is  another  set  of  slots 
in  the  bearings,  into  which 
the  ends  of  the  spindles  may 
be  occasionally  laid,  so  as 
to  be  above  the  line  of  con- 
tact of  the  rubbing  periphery  of  the  star  g,  in  case  the  thread  of  any  bobbin  breaks. 
Whenever  the  girl  has  mended  the  thread,  she  replaces  the  bobbin-spindle  in  its  deeper 

slot-bearings,  there- 
by bringing  its  pul- 
ley once  more  into 
contact  with  the  star, 
and  causing  it  to  re- 
volve. 

o  is  a  long  ruler 
or  bar  of  wood^which 
is  supported  upon 
every  eighth  or 
twelfth  leg  B,  B. 
(The  figure  being, 
ioT  convenience  of 
the  page,  contracted  in  length,  shows  it  at  every  sixth  leg.)  To  the  edge  of  that  bar 
the  smooth  glass  rods  A,  are  made  fiut,  over  which  the  threads  glide  from  the  swifts,  in 
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tfadr  wij  to  Um  bobbiiML  ■  b  the  gnids  bar,  vliieb  hm  m  dmr  I 
motioii,  liiding  in  slot*  at  tlw  top  of  the  legs  %  where  Aej  nipport  the  ban  a.  Upoa 
the  guide  bar  h,  the  guide  pieces  1,1,  m  made  fint.  These  consist  of  two  narrowp  this, 
upright  plates  of  iron,  plaoed  endwise  together,  their  contiguoas  edges  being  TintTn#, 
parallel,  and  capable  of  approximation  to  any  degree  by  a  screw,  so  as  to  increne  or 
diminish  at  pleasure  the  ordinary  width  of  the  Tcrtical  dit  that  ■T^*mtw  thes^ 
Through  this  slit  the  silk  thrsad  must  pasi^  and,  if  rough  or  knotty,  will  be  citber 
deaned  or  broken ;  in  the  latter  ease,  it  b  neatly  mended  by  the  attendant  girl. 

The  motions  of  the  various  parts  of  the  sii^im  are  giren  as  follows*  Upoo  the  end  of 
the  machine,  rspreaented  in /^.  1243.,  there  are  attached  to  the  shafts  k  (JS^  1S44>)^  the 
berel  wheels  1  snd  2,  which  sre  set  in  motion  by  the  bend  wheels  3  sad  4|  respeeuTely. 
These  latter  whccb  are  fixed  upon  the  shaft  fl^^.  1243.,  si  is  moved  by  the  main  «aa 
shaft  which  runs  parallel  to  it,  and  at  the  ssme  height,  through  the  lei^gth  of  the  c^w 
apartment,  so  as  to  drire  the  whole  range  of  the  machines.  5  is  a  loose  wheel  orpoIIcT 
upon  the  ihaft  s^  working  in  geer  with  a  wheel  upon  the  steam  shaft,  and  which  amr 
be  connected  by  the  clutch  a,  through  the  hand  lerer  or  geering  rod  o  C^^*-  l^^^uaod 
I244.),when  the  engine  is  to  be  set  at  work.  6  is  a  spur  wheel  upon  the  shaft  b,  bw 
which  the  stud  wheel  7,  is  driren,  in  order  to  give  the  tnverse  motion  to  the  guide  bar 
B.  This  wheel  is  represented,  with  its  appendages,  in  double  sisew  Jfy*-  1247.  and 
1248.  with  its  boss  upon  a  stud  p,  secured  to  the  bracket  q.     In  an  ecoentric  bok 

of  the  same  boss,  another  stud  r,  revolves,  opca 
which  the  little  whed  s,  is  fixed.  This  wheel  «. 
is  in  geer  with  a  pinion  cut  upon  tbe  end  of 
the  fixed  stud  pi  and  upon  it  is  serewcd  the 
little  crank  t,  whose  collar  is  connected  by  two 
rods  M  {JipM.  1243.  &  1244.),  to  a  eroas-pieec  e, 
whidi  unites  the  two  arms  w,  that  are  fixed  upon 
the  guide  bar  h,  on  both  sides  of  the  machine. 
I  By  the  revolution  of  whed  7,  the  wheel «  wHl 
cause  the  pinion  of  the  fixed  stud  p  to  tvra 
I  round.  If  that  wheel  bear  to  the  pinion  the 
proportion  of  4  to  1,  then  tbe  wheel  t  will  make,  at  each  revolution  of  the  wheel  7,  one* 
fourth  of  a  revolution ;  whereby  the  crsnk  t  will  slso  rotate  through  one-fisurth  of  a  tun. 
so  ss  to  be  brought  nearer  to  the  centre  of  the  stud,  and  to  drew  the  guide  bar  so  much 
less  to  one  nde  of  iu  mean  position.  At  the  next  revolution  of  wheel  7,  the  crank  t  will 
move  through  another  quadrant,  and  come  still  nearer  to  the  central  position,  drawing 
the  guide  ban  still  less  sside,  and  therefore  causing  the  bobbins  to  wind  on  more 
threw!  in  their  middle  than  towards  their  ends.  The  oontrsry  effect  would  ensues 
were  the  guide  bars  moved  by  a  single  or  simple  crank.  After  fiMir  revolutions  of  tbe 
wheel  7,  the  crank  t  will  stand  once  more  as  shown  in  /^.1248.,having  moved  the  bar 
H  through  tbe  whole  extent  of  its  traverse.  The  bobbins,  when  filled,  have  the  ap- 
pearance represented  in  ^^.1250. ;  the  thread  having  been  laid  on  tbe  mall  the  time 
in  diagonal  lines,  so  as  never  to  coincide  with  each  other. 

DouhHng  is  the  next  operation  of  the  silk  throwster.  In  this  process,  the  threads  of 
two  or  three  of  the  bobbins,  filled  ss  above,  are  wound  together  in  contact  upon  n  single 
bobbin.  An  ingenious  device  is  here  employed  to  stop  the  winding-on  the  moment 
that  one  of  these  parallel  threads  happens  to  break.  Instead  of  tbe  swifts  or  reds, 
a  creel  is  here  mounted  for  receiving  the  bobbins  from  the  former  machine,  two  or 
three  being  placed  in  one  line  over  each  other,  according  as  the  threads  are  to  be 
doubled  or  trebled.  Though  this  machine  is  in  many  respects  like  the  sayiae,  it  has 
some  additional  parts,  whereby  the  bobbins  are  set  at  rest,  as  above  mentimied,  when 
one  of  the  doubling  threads  gets  broken. 

J^^.  1251«i8  an  end  view,  from  which  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  machine  is»  like  the 
preceding,  a  double  one,  with  two  working  sides. 

Fig.\252.  is  a  front  view  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  nuushine. 
Fi^.1253.  shows  part  of  a  cross  section,  to  explain  minutdy  the  mode  of  winding 
upon  a  single  bobbin. 

Fig,  1 254.  u  tbe  plan  of  the  parts  shown  in /^.  1253.}  these  two  figures  bdng  drawn 
to  double  the  scale  of^s.  1251.  and  1252. 

A,  A,Jigi.  1251.  &  1252.«  are  the  end  fbunes,  connected  at  their  tops  by  a  wooden 
stretcher,  or  hat^beamf  a,  which  extends  through  the  whole  length  of  the  machine ;  this 
bar  is  shown  also  injurs.  1253.  and  1254. 

B,  B,  are  the  creels  upon  each  side  of  the  machine,  or  bobbin  bearers,  resting  upon 
wooden  beams  or  boards^  made  ftst  to  the  arms  or  brackets  c,  about  the  middle  of  the 
frames  a. 

D,  n,  are  two  horisontal  iron  shafts,  which  per>'ade  the  whole  machine,  and  carry  a 
series  of  light  movable  pulleys,  ca^ed  start,  c,  c,  (Jigs.  1253, 1254.  )whicb  serve  to  drive  the 
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bobbins  v,  x,  whose  fixed  pulleys  rest  upon  their  peripherics,  and  are  therefore  turned 
simply  by  friction.  These  bobbins  are  screwed  by  swivel  nuts  e, «,  upon  spindles,  as  in 
1251  n  ^  the  silk  engine.    Be- 

sides the  small  friction 
pulley  or  boss,  d^  seen 
best  in  fig,  1254.,  by 
which  tliey  rest  upon 
the  star  pulleys  e,  c,  a 
little  ratchet  wheel  f, 
is  attaclied  to  the  other 
end  of  each  bobbin. 
This  is  also  shown  by 
itselfat/,  in^^.  1255. 
The  spindles  with 
their  bobbins  revolve 
in  two  slot'bearings 
'»  ^tfig  1 254.,  screwSi 
to  the  bar-beam  a, 
which  is  supported  by 
two  or  three  interme- 
diate upright  frames, 
such  as  a'.  The  slot- 
bearings  F,  have  also 
a  second  slot,  in  which 

.^__^^^       _         *^®   spindle  with  the 

bobbin  is  laid  at  rest,  out  of  contact  of  the  star  wheel,  while  its  broken  thread  is  being 
mended,  o  is  the  guide  bar  (to  which  the  cleaner  slit  pieces  ^r,  g»  are  attached),  for 


making  the  thread  traverse  to  the  right  and  the  left,  for  its  proper  distribution  over 
the  sur&ce  of  the  bobbin.  The  guide  bar  of  the  doubling  machine  is  moved  with  a 
slower  traverse  than  in  the  engine ;  otherwise,  in  consequence  of  the  different  obliquities 
of  the  paths,  the  single  threads  would  be  readily  broken.  ^  A,  is  a  pair  of  smooth  rods  of 
iron  or  brass,  placed  parallel  to  each  of  the  two  sides  of  the  machine,  and  made  fast  to  the 
standards  h,  h,  which  are  screwed  to  brackets  projecting  from  Che  frames  a,  a\  Over  these 
rods  the  silk  threads  glide,  in  their  passage  to  the  guide  wires  g^g,  and  the  bobbins  e,  e. 
I,  I,  is  the  UwT  board  upon  each  side  of  the  machine,  upon  which  the  slight  brass 
bearings  or  fulcrums  i,  t,  one  for  each  bobbin  in  the  creel,  are  made  fiist«  This  board 
bears  the  balance-lever  k,  I,  with  the  faUer*  n,  n,  n,  which  act  as  dexterous  fingers,  and 
stop  the  bobbin  from  winding-on  the  instant  a  thread  may  chance  to  break.  The  levers 
K  U  swing  upon  a  fine  wire  axis,  which  passes  through  their  props  t,  t,  their  arms  being 
shaped  rectangulariy,  as  shown  at  A,  i^,  (lSi4).  The  arm  /,  being  hearier  than  the  arm  k^ 
naturally  rests  upon  the  ridge  bar  m,  of  the  lever  board  i.  n,  m,  n,  are  three  wires,  resting 
at  one  of  their  ends  upon  the  axis  of  the  fulcrum  »,  t,  and  having  each  of  their  other  hooked 
ends  suspended  by  one  of  the  silk  threads,  as  it  passes  over  the  front  steel  rod  h,  and  under 
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k'.  TbcM  frller  wires,  or  ttop  fingen,  are  guided  truly  in  their  up-end-dovn  wtfiat 
with  the  thread*  by  a  cleancr-pbite  <h  haTing  a  Tertieal  clit  in  its  middle.  Hcnce,wb» 
eter  any  thread  h^ypens  to  break,  in  its  way  to  a  wiqding-^m  bobbin  i,  the  viitt. 

which  hung  by  iti  eyelet  ai  1 
to  that  tlmd,  M  h  piMi  I 
through  between  the  tfednxs 
in  the  line  of  A,*',  Wk  <»!»  1 
the  lighter  arm  of  U»e  \Mkxt 
leTer   A,  (,   weighs  dom  ^ 
arm  A,   consequeoUy  jerb  a? 
the  arm  2,  which  pitches  bs::? 
or  end  into  one  of  the  ti« 
notches  of  the  ratchet  or  cik^' 

wheel/ Ofy».12S4.*»7" 
fixedtotheendoftijebot^ 

Thus  ita  motion  b  «»*»"*; 
ously  arrested.  tiU  thegiriJhB 
had  leisure  to  mend  the  threat 
when  she  again  bangs  up  ^ 
faller  wire  m  and  restores  » 
lever  il,  A  to  its  horiionul  ^ 
tion.  If,  meanwhile,  she  took  occasion  to  remove  the  winding  bobbin  out  <^*V^ 
slot-bearing,  where  pulley  d  touches  the  rtar  wheel  c,  into  the  right-hand  upper  $W 
repose,  she  must  now  shift  it  into  its  slot  of  rotation.  ^. 

The  motions  are  givai  to  the  douW^ 
machine  in  a  very  simple  way.  ^P^.. 
end  of  the  framings  represented  J'S-^  ; 
the  shafts  n,  n,  bewr  two  spur  »b««*)  ^ 
2,  which  work  into  each  other.  T^ 
wheel  1,  is  attached  the  bevel  ^b^ ; 
driven  by  another  bevel  wbed  4  (/^ 
1252), fixed  to  a  shaft  that  ^^^ 
whole  length  of  the  apartment, «»  ?T 
therefore,  to  drive  a  whole  range  of  «^ 
chines.  The  wheel  4  may  be  P«V°£; 
with  the  shaft,  by  a  clutch  sod J*^' 
handle,  as  in  the  silk  enghs,  snd  thew^ 
drives  two  shafts,  by  the  one  transoutia^ 
its  movement  to  the  other.  .j  u^c, 
The  traverse  motion  of  the  guide  W'^ 
is  effected  as  follows :  —  Upon  one  of  the  sliafts  n,  there  is  a  bevel  wheel  5,  driTUJS  ^ 
bevel  wheel  6,  upon  the  top  of  the  upright  shaft  p  (;^.1252.,  to  the  ^\^i 
middle) ;  whence  the  motion  is  transmitted  to  the  horizontal  shaft  7,  below,  by  °*^^p^ 
the  bevel  wheels  7  ond  8.  Upon  this  shaft  g,  there  is  a  heart- wheel  r,  working  «P^ 
a  roller  which  is  fixed  to  the  end  of  the  lever  #,  whose  fulcrum  is  at  ^  "^'^^a^  i25i 
other  end  of  the  lever  t,  is  connected  by  two  rods  (shown  by  dotted  lines  '^  ^  ^ 
to  a  brass  piece  which  joins  the  arms  u  (fig.  1252.).  of  the  guide  bars  o.  To  the  ^  ^^ 
cross  piece  a  cord  is  attached,  which  coes  over  a  roller  e,  and  suspends  a  ^Jf^VigJ^ 
means  of  which  the  lever  #,  is  pressed  mto  contact  with  the  heart- wheel  r.  TbcW»  ^ 
<,  of  the  lever  t ,  is  a  shaft  which  is  turned  somewhat  eccentric,  and  has  •  TJ^jj 
rotatory  motion.     Thus  the  guide  bar,  after  each  traverse,  necessarily  winds  the 


variable  lines,  to  the  side  of  the  preceding  threads. 

The  motion  is  given   to  this  shaft  in  the  foUowmg  way. 


Upon  the 


horiiooul 


shaft  g,  there  is  a  bevel  wheel  g  (/ig$.  1252.  &  1253.),  which  drives  the  ^^^[^J^ 
the  shaft  x;  on  whose  upper  end,  the  worm  y  works  in  the  wheel  11,  made  tsst    ' 
said  eccentric  shaft  tt  round  which  the  lever  «,  swings  or  oscillates,  causing  the  K^ 
bars  to  traverse.  ^       .   ^ 

The  tpinning  tUk-miU,  —  The  machine  which  twists  the  silk  threads,  either  in  ^^ 
single  or  doubled  sUte,  is  called  the  spinnine  mill.  When  the  raw  singles  ^-^ 
twMted  in  one  direction,  next  doubled,  and  then  twisted  together  in  the  ^^^^^ 
direction,  an  exceedingly  wiry,  compact  thread,  is  produced,  cidled  orgaiuine,  ^ 
spinning  mUl,  eitlier  the  singles  or  the  doubled  silk,  while  being  unwound  ^^^^j^ 
of  bobbins,  and  wound  upon  another  set,  is  subjected  to  a  reguUr  twisting  ^P^j^j 
in  which  process  the  thread  is  conducted  as  usual  through  guides,  and  coiled  oisg^ 
upon  the  bobbins  by  a  proper  mechanism.  y^a 

Fig.l256.  exhibits  an  end  view  of  the  spinning  mill;  in  which  four  working  ^^ 
are  shown ;  two  tiers  upon  each  ride,  one  above  the  other.     Some  spinning  in^ 
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three  working  tiers  upon  eaoh  side ;  but  as  the  highest  tier  must  be  reaohed  by  a  ladd.'i; 
or  platform,  this  oonstructiou  is  considered  by  many  to  be  injudicious. 

Fig.l257<.  is  a  front  view,  where,  as 
in  the  former  figure,  the  twn  working 
lines  are  shown. 

Fijf,l25S,  is  a  croAS  seotion  of  a  part 
of  the  machine,  to  iilustrato  the  con- 
struction and  play  of  the  working 
paru ;  figt,  1264, 65,  are  other  views 
of ^.1258. 
'  Fuf.l259,  shows  a  single  part  of  the 
machine,  by  which  the  bobbins  ar^ 
B  made  to  rerolTe. 

/V^«.1260,  and  1261.  show  a  dif- 
ferent mode  of  giving  the  traverse  to 
the  guide  bars,  than  that  represented 
in>^.  1258. 

Figs.  1262,  &  1263.  show  the  shape 
of  the  fUU  bobbins,  produced  by  the 
action  of  these  two  difierent  traverse 
motions. 

The  upper  part  of  the  machine 
being  exactly  the  same  as  the  under 
part,  it  will  be  suflBcient  to  explain 
the  construction  and  operation  of  one 
of  them. 

A,  ▲,  are  the  end  upright  frames  or 
standards,  between  which  are  two  or 
three  intermediate  standards,  accord- 
ing to  the  length  of  the  machine. 
They  are  all  connected  at  their  sides 
by  beams  b  and  c,  which  extend  the 
whole  length  of  the  machines,  n,  n, 
are  the  spindles,  whose  top  bearings  a,  a,  are  made  fast  to  the  beams  b,  and  their 
bottoms  turn  in  hard  brass  steps,  fixed  to  the  bar  c.      These  two  bars  together  are 
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called,  by  tbe  workmen,  Um  ■pindk  box.    The  ■tandards  a,  a«  are  boood  with  cm 
bars  w ,  n. 

C r,  are  tbe  whairto  or  irhor]%  turned  by  a  band  ftom  the  horaontal  tin  etlio^a 
the  Unas  of  ■,  a,  Jlg.\2S6^  lying  in  the  middle  line  between  iba  two  puaDd  vmd 
spindlea  n»  n.  r,  r,  are  the  bobbina  eontaining  the  imtwiited  doubled  nlk,  viueb  ve 
simply  pressed  down  upon  the  taper  end  of  the  qpindlca.  d;  <f,  are  Utile  lvc»  " 
forked  winss  of  wire,  attached  to  washers  of  wood,  which  rerolire  loose  upon  die  upc 
of  the  said  bobbins  r,  and  round  the  spindles.  One  of  the  wings  is  soowtima  brat 
upwards,  to  serre  as  a  guide  to  the  silk,  as  shown  by  dotted  Unea  in  >^.1S5S.  <.<•■* 
pieces  of  wood  pressed  upon  the  tops  of  the  spindles,  to  prerenC  the  flyers  fion  rtuu^ 
of  by  the  centnfugsl  Ibrce.  o,  are  horiaontal  shafts  bearing  n  number  uilauk^ 
wheels  /,/.  n,  are  slot-bearings,  similar  to  those  of  the  doubling-machine  «lndi « 
fixed  to  the  end  and  middle  irames.  In  these  dots,  the  light  square  csat-inm  riuftf « 
spindles  g,  Jlg.l257.  are  laid,  on  whose  end  the  spur  wheel  A  is  cast  ;  and  when  thesb^ 
lies  in  the  front  slot  of  its  bearing,  it  is  in  gear  with  the  wheel/,  upon  the  diaft  €;  n^ 
when  it  is  laid  in  the  back  slot,  it  is  out  of  geer,  snd  at  rest.  See  p,  p,  Jfy.l854> 
Upon  there  little  casuiion  sbsfts  or  spindles  g.  Jig.  1S59.  the  bobbins  or  bk>cb»,» 
1258  ^.,:^      thrust,  finr  reoeiTing,  by  winding-on,  the  t«w 

or  rpun  nlk.  llieae  blocks  are  made  of  a  i^ 
diameter,  in  order  that  the  silk  fibres  may  r^^ 
too  much  bent ;  and  they  are  bat  slightlj  fiUea 
at  each  successive  charge,  lest,  by  incicsaijig  tbeff 
diameter  too  much,  they  should  produce  too  n^ 
an  increase  in  the  rete  of  windings  with  pi^' 
I  tional  diminution  in  the  twist,  and  risk  of  strecoi- 
f  ing  or  tearing  the  silk.  They  are  therefore  the  ino« 
firequently  changed.  k,k,  are  the  ^de  bars,  «^» 
the  guidfs  i,  i,  through  which  the  silk  P«**''.*|^ 
dnwn  by  the  revolving  bobbins  i,  and  dehvc(«i 
or  Uid  on  by  the  flyers  d,  d,  from  the  rou^ 
twisttng-bobbins  r.  The  operation  of  ^  ^ 
chine  is  therefore  simple^  and  the  motions  «« 
given  to  the  paru  in  a  manner  equally  so- 

Upon  the  shaft  of  the  tin  cyUnder  ©'  *JJ* 
exterior  to  the  finme,  the  usual  fi»t  sod  1^ 
pullejrs,  or  riggers,  l,  l',  are  mounted,  fi»  ^^ 
the  whole  mschine.  These  riggers  are  oftf^  ^ 
stcam-puUeys  by  the  workmen,  finom  their  Iw 
connected  by  bands  with  the  ateam-driven  ■'^ 
of  the  fiu:tory.  In  order  to  allow  the  rigg«^  ^ 
the  shafts  of  the  upper  and  the  under  ^'^'^'^ 
be  driven  from  the  same  pulley  upon  ****T!J 
shaft,  the  axis  of  the  under  drum  »  fttkiogtA» 
t, l',  and  supported  at  ito  end,  direcUy  ^"'^L 
floor,  by  an  upright  bearing.  Upon  the  ****• 
of  the  tin  cylinders  there  is  also  a  ^T'^^Lf 
to  equalise  the  motion.  Upon  the  other  eo0 
these  shafts,  namely  at  the  end  of  the  spinBi»r 
mill,  represented  in  fy.  1256.  the  pinions  1  »* 
fixed,  which  drive  the  wheels  3,  by  means  ot^; 
intermediate  or  carrier  wheel  2 ;  called  also  ^ 
plate  wheel,  from  its  being  hollowed  soooevv 
like  a  trencher.  1 ,  is  called  the  change-pinioOi  fj 
cause  it  is  changed  for  another,  of  a  difieren' 
^,  and  different  number  of  teeth,  when  a  cbsni!^ 

the  velocity  of  wheels  2  and  3  is  to  be  made.     To  allow  a  greater  or  smaller  pi°^ 
be  applied  at  1,  the  wheel  2  is  mounted  upon  a  stud  k,  which  is  movsble  m  a  slot  ^ 
centric  with  the  axis  of  the  wheel  3.     This  slot  is  a  branch  from  the  cross  bar  k.    j 
smaller  the  change-pinion  is,  the  nearer  will  the  stud  k  approach  to  the  vertical  « 
joining  the  centres  of  wheels  1  and  3 ;  and  the  more  slowly  will  the  plate  vbed  2^^ 
driven.     To  the  8| 
revolves  loose  upon 
wheel  4 ;  and  it  o 

horizontal  shafts  g,  o,  extending  along  the  upper  and  under  tiers  of  the  machine. 
the  left-hand  side  of  the  top  part  of  yE9r.i256.the  two  wheels  6  and  7  are  o^^Z, 
purpose  to  show  the  bearings  of  the  shaft  o,  as  also  the  slot-bearings  for  carrying  ^ 
^■bafts  or  skewers  of  the  bobbins. 


ntres  of  wheels  1  and  3 ;  and  the  more  slowly  will  the  plate  vbed  ^ 
he  spur  wheel  3,  a  bevel  wheel  4,  is  fixed,  with  which  the  ^^^ 
upon  a  stud.    The  bevel  wheel  5,  upon  the  shaft  l,  is  driven  by  ^^jjlf 
it  communicates  motion,  by  the  bevel  wheels  6  and  7,  to  each  «  ^ 
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If  it  be  desired  to  communieete  twist  in  the  opposite  diiection  to  that  which  would 
be  given  by  the  actual  arrangement  of  the  wheels,  it  is^  necessary  merely  to  transpose 
the  carrier  wheel  S,  from  its  present  position  on  the  right  hand  of  pinion  1,  to  the 
left  of  it,  and  to  drive  the  tin  cylinder  by  a  crossed  or  close  strop,  instead  of  a  straight 
or  open  one, 

Tlie  traverse  motion  of  the  guide  is  given  here  in  a  similar  way  to  that  of  the  engine, 
(Jig,  124S.  Near  one  of  the  middle  or  cross-frames  of  the  machine  (see  ^.1258.)  the 
wheel  ^  in  geer  with  a  spur  wheel  A,  upon  one  of  the  block-shaAs,  drives  also  a  spur 
wheel  m,  that  revolves  upon  a  stud,  to  which  wheel  is  fixed  a  bevel  wheel  a,  in  geer 
with  tlie  bevel  wheel  o.  To  wheel  o^  the  same  mechanism  is  attached  as  was  described 
under  Jfys.  1247*  and  lS48.and  which  is  here  marked  with  the  same  letters. 

To  the  crank-knob  r,  fig  1258>  a  rod  Jt,  is  attached,  which  moves  or  traverses  the  guide 

bar  belongmg  to  that  part  of 
the  machine:  to  each  ma- 
chine one  such  apparatus  is 
fitted  In>^ff.l260.&1261. 
another  mode  of  traversing 
the  guide  bar  ii  shown, which 
is  generally  used  fi>r  the 
coarser  qualities  of  silk. 
Nesr  to  one  of  the  middle 
frames,  one  of  the  wheels/, 
in  geer  with  the  spur  wheel 
m,  and  the  bevel  wheel  a, 
both  revolving  on  one  stud, 
gives  motion  also  to  the 
wheel  0,  fixed  upon  a  shaft 
a',  at  whose  other  end  the 
elliptical  wheel  V  is  fixed,  which  drives  a  second  elliptical  wheel  c^,  in  such  a  way  tliat 
the  larger  diameter  of  the  one  plays  in  geer  with  the  smaller  diameter  of  the  otlier ;  the 
teeth  being  so  cut  as  to  take  into  each  other  in  all  positions.  The  crank-piece  i  is  screwed 
1263  1263      upon  the  fiice  of  the  wheel  #',  at  such  a  distance  firom  its  centre 

as  may  be  necessary  to  give  the  desired  length  of  traverse  motion 
I  to  the  guide  bar  for  lajing  the  silk  spirally  upon  the  blocks. 
The  purpose  of  the  elliptical  wheel  is  to  modify  the  simple  crank 
I  motion,  which  would  wind  on  more  silk  at  the  ends  of  the  ^b- 
bins  than  in  their  middle,  and  to  effect  an  equality  of  winding- 
on  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  blocks.  In  /s.l261.  the  elliptical  wheels  are  shown  in 
frt>nt,  to  illustrate  their  mode  of  operating  upon  each  other.     JV^1862.  is  a  block  filled 

by  the  motion  of 
the  eccentric,  >S^. 
1258.;  and  fig. 
1263.  is  a  block 
filled  by  the  elXp- 
tical  mechanism. 
'  As  the  length  of 
the  motions  of  the 
bar  in  the  latter 
construction  re- 
mains the  same  during  the  whole  operation,  the  silk,  as  it  is  wound  on  the  blocks,  will 
slide  over  the  edges,  and  thereby  produce  the  flat  ends  of  the  barrel  in /^.  1263.  ITie 
conical  ends  of  the  block  OF^.1262.)  are  produced  by  the  con- 
tinually  shortened  motions  of  the  guide  bar,  as  the  stud  ap- 
proaches, in  its  sun-and-planet  rotation,  nearer  to  the  general 
centre. 

Fijrf.1264. 1265.  are  two  different  views  of  the  diflbrential 
mechanism  described  under  J^.  1258* 

The  bent  wire  Jt,  ^.1258.  is  called  the  guider  iron.     It  is 
attached  at  one  end  to  the  pivot  of  the  sun-and-planet  wheel- 

~y  work  t^t%o^  and  at 
Sthe   other  to  the 
■^  guide    bar    /,  /, 
fig,  1257.        The 
^,  ^^  silk   threads   p«SB 

through  the  guides,  as  already  explained*    By'the  modon  communicated  to  the  guide 
bar  (^ider),  the  diamond  pattern  is  produced,  as  shown  In  fig.  1262. 
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TUB    SILK    AtrrOMATTC    KBBL. 

In  thb  machine,  tlie  silk  is  unwound  from  the  blocks  of  the  thfowln^^anin,  mni 
formed  into  hanks  for  the  market.  The  blocks  being  of  a  large  siae,  would  be  producthv 
of  much  friction,  if  made  to  reroWe  upon  skewers  thrust  through  them,  and  would  cause 
frequent  breakage  of  the  silk.  They  are,  therefore,  aet  with  their  axes  upright  upon  a 
boan),  and  the  silk  is  drawn  from  their  surftce.  Just  as  the  weft  is  from  a  oop  in  the 
■buttle.  On  this  aocoimt  the  prerious  winding-on  must  be  executed  vi  a  very  regular 
numner ;  and  preferably  as  represented  \njip,i*i62m 

/Vp.l266.  is  a  front  view  of  the  reel ;  little  more  than  one-half  of  it  being  ahown. 
^f^  1267.  is  an  end  view.  Here  the  steam-pulleys  are  omitted,  for  frar  of  obstructing  the 
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view  of  the  more  essential  parts,  a,  a,  are  the  two  end  framings,  connected  by  mahogany 
stretchers,  which  form  the  table  b,  for  receiving  the  bobbins  c,  c,  whicb  are  somctannes 
weighted  at  top  with  a  lump  of  lead,  to  prevent  their  tumbling,  n  is  the  reel,  conasstin^ 
of  four  long  laths  of  wood,  which  are  fixed  upon  iron  frames,  attached  to  an  octagonal 
wooden  shaft.  The  arm  which  sustains  one  of  these  laths  is  capable  of  being  bent 
inwards,  by  loosening  a  tightening  hook,  so  as  to  permit  the  hanks,  when  finished,  to  be 
taken  off,  as  in  every  common  reel 

The  machine  consists  of  two  equal  parts,  coupled  together  at  a,  to  facilitate  the 
removal  of  the  silk  from  either  half  of  the  reel ;  the  attendant  first  lifting  the  one  part, 
and  then  the  other,  x  is  the  guide  bar,  which  by  a  traverse  motion  causes  tlie  ailk  to 
be  wound  on  in  a  cross  direction,  b  and  e  are  the  wire  guides,  and  d  are  little  leren 
lying  upon  the  cloth-covered  guide  bar  x.  The  silk  in  its  way  from  the  block  to  the 
reel,  passes  under  these  levers,  by  which  it  is  cleaned  from  lo<»e  fibres. 

On  the  other  end  of  the  shaft  of  the  reel,  the  spur  wheel  1  is  fixed,  which  derives 
motion  from  wheel  3,  attached  to  the  shaft  of  the  steam-pulley  f.  Upon  the  same  sluA 
there  is  a  bevel  wheel  3,  which  impels  the  wheel  4  upon  the  shaft  e ;  to  whose  end  a 
plate  is  attached,  to  which  the  crank /is  screwed,  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  proper 
length  of  traverse  motion  to  the  guide  bar  x,  connected  to  that  crank  or  eccentric  stud  by 
the  Jointed  rod  g.  Upon  the  shaft  of  the  steam-pulleys  r,  there  is  a  worm  or  endless 
screw,  to  the  left  off.  Jig.  1267.  whicb  works  in  a  wheel  5,  attached  to  the  short  upri^t 
shaft  h  {fig,  1266>  At  the  end  of  A,  there  is  another  worm,  which  works  in  a  wheel  (> ; 
at  whose  circumference  there  is  a  stud  t,  which  strikes  once  at  every  revolution  against 
an  arm  attached  to  a  bell,  seen  to  the  left  of  a ;  thus  announcing  to  the  reel- tenter  thsit  a 
measured  length  of  silk  has  been  wound  upon  her  reeL  e  is  a  rod  or  handle,  by  whioh 
the  fork  /,  with  the  strap,  may  be  moved  upon  the  fiist  or  loose  pulley,  so  as  to  set 
on  or  arrest  the  motion  at  pleasure. 

Throwsters  submit  their  silk  to  scouring  and  steaming  processes.     They  soak  tJi* 
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hanks,  As  imported,  in  lukewarm  soap-water  in  a  tub ;  but  the  bobbins  of  the  twisted 
single  silk  from  the  spinning  mill  are  enclosed  within  a  wooden  chest,  and  exposed  to 

the  opening  action  of  steam  for  about  ten  minutes. 
They  are  then  immersed  in  a  cistern  of  warm  water, 
from  which  they  are  transferred  to  the  doubling 
frame. 

The  wages  of  the  work-people  in  the  silk- 
tlirowing  mills  of  Italy  are  about  one  half  of  their 
wages  in  Manchester;  but  this  difference  is 
much  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  superior 
machinery  of  our  mills.  In  1 833,  there  was  a 
power  equal  to  343  horses  engaged  in  the  silk- 
throwing  mills  of  Manchester  ;  and  of  about  100 
in  the  mills  of*  Derby.  The  power  employed  in 
the  other  silk  mills  of  England  and  Sootlaud  has 
not  been  recorded. 

lliere  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  silk  called  marabuui, 
containing  generally  three  threads,  made  from  the 
white  Novi  raw  silk.  From  its  whiteness,  it  takes 
the  most  lively  and  delicate  colours  without  the 
discharge  of  its  gum.  A  fter  being  made  into  tram 
by  the  single  twist  upon  the  spinning  mill,  it  is 
reefed  into  banks,  and  sent  to  the  dyer  without 
further  preparation.  After  being  dyed,  the  throw- 
ster re-winds  and  re-twists  it  upon  the  spinning 
mill,  in  order  to  give  it  the  whipcord  lutrdness 
which  constitutes  the  peculiar  feature  of  marabout. 
The  cost  of  the  raw  Novi  silk  is  1 9».  6dL  a  pound ; 
of  throwing  it  into  tram,  2s,  6J.  ;  of  dyeing,  2«.; 
of  re- winding  and  re-twisting,  after  it  has  been 
dyed,  about  5s,  ;  of  waste,  2s. ,  or  10  per  cent.;  the  total  of  which  sum  is  31». ;  being 
the  price  of  one  pound  of  marabout  in  1833. 

Several  pieces  of  silk  were  put  into  my  hands,  for  analysis,  after  I  had  visited  the 
St.  Katharine's  Dock  Warehouses,  in  New  Street,  Bishopsgate  Street,  for  the  purpose 
of  inspecting  a  large  package  of  Corahs  per  Colonist.  I  was  convinced,  by  this  in- 
spection, that,  notwithstanding  the  apparent  pains  bestowed  upon  the  tin  plate  and  teak 
wood  packing-cases,  certain  fissures  existed  in  them,  through  which  the  atmospheric 
air  had  found  access,  and  had  caused  iron-mould  spota  upon  the  punny  wrapper,  from 
the  rusting  or  oxidisement  of  the  tinned  iron. 

I  commenced  my  course  of  analysis  upon  some  of  the  pieces  which  were  most 
damaged,  as  I  thought  they  were  most  likely  to  lead  me  to  an  exact  appreciation  of 
the  cause  of  the  mischief;  and  I  pursued  the  following  general  train  of  research  :  — 

1.  The  piece  of  silk,  measuring  from  6  to  7  yards,  was  freely  exposed  to  the  air,  then 
weighed,  afterwards  dried  near  a  fire,  and  weighed  again,  in  order  to  determine  its 
hygrometric  property,  or  ite  quality  of  becoming  damp  by  absorbing  atmospheric 
vapour.  Many  of  the  pieces  absorbed,  in  this  way,  from  one-tenth  to  one-eighth  of 
their  whole  weight;  that  is,  from  1  ox.  to  1^  os.  upon  13  ox.  This  fact  is  very  in- 
structive, and  shows  that  the  goods  had  been  dressed  in  the  loom,  or  imbued  sub- 
sequently, with  some  very  deliquescent  pasty  matter. 

3.  I  next  subjected  the  piece  to  the  action  of  distilled  water,  at  a  boiling  tempera- 
ture, till  the  whole  glutinous  matter  was  extracted  ;  five  pinu  of  water  were  employed 
for  this  purpose,  the  fifth  being  used  in  rinsing  out  the  residuum.  The  liquid  wruqg 
out  from  the  silk  was  evaporated  first  over  the  fire,  but  towards  the  end  over  a  steam 
bath,  till  it  became  a  dry  extract ;  which  in  the  damaged  pieces  was  black,  like  extract 
of  liquorice,  but  in  the  sound  pieces  was  brown.  In  all  cases,  the  extract  so  obtained 
absorbed  moisture  with  great  avidity.  The  extract  was  weighed  in  ite  driest  state,  and 
the  weight  noted,  which  showed  the  addition  made,  by  the  dressing,  to  the  weight  of 
the  siik.  The  piece  of  silk  was  occasionally  weighed  in  ite  cleansed  state,  when  dry, 
as  a  check  upon  the  preceding  experiment 

3.  Tlie  dry  extract  was  now  subjected  to  a  regular  chemical  analysis,  which  was 
modified  according  to  circumstances,  as  follows :  — 100  parts  of  it  were  carefully 
ignited  in  a  platinum  capsule ;  during  which  a  considerable  flame  and  fetid  smoke  were 
disengaged.  The  ashes  or  incombustible  residuum  were  examined  by  the  action  of 
disitilled  water,  filtration,  as  also  by  that  of  acids,  and  other  chemical  tests,  whereby  the 
constituents  of  these  ashes  were  ascertained.  In  the  course  of  the  incineration  or  cal- 
cination of  the  extract  from  the  several  samples,  I  never  observed  any  sparkling  or  scin- 
tillation ;  whenoi  I  inferred  that  no  nitre  had  been  used  in  the  dressing  of  the  goods, 
as  some  persons  suggested. 
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4.  Having)  in  the  eoune  of  boiling  some  of  the  extract  from  two  of  the  4aiiu9»'  . 
pieces,  in  a  little  distilled  water,  felt  a  urinous  odour,  I  waa  ioduced  to  imtitote  v^ 
following  minute  course  of  researches,  in  order  to  discover  whether  the  urine  of  mr 
had  been  introduced  into  the  dressing  paste  of  the  silk  webs.  I  digested  s  ceru' 
portioo  of  the  said  extract  in  alcohol,  60  per  cent  over  proof,  which  is  inespaUe  of  ^> 
solving  the  rice  water,  or  other  starchy  matter  which  might  be  properly  applied  to  ttx 
nlk  in  the  loom.  The  alcohol,  however,  especially  when  aided  by  a  noderste  b«a^- 
readily  dissolves  urea,  a  substance  of  a  peculiar  nature,  which  is  the  charactcrt«tie  cob- 
stituent  of  human  urine.  The  alcohol  took  a  yellow  tint,  and,  beti^  after  wteiieiw 
of  the  sediment,  decanted  clear  off  into  a  glass  retort,  and  exposed  to  the  gentle  bat  of 
a  water  bsth,  it  distilled  over  clear  into  the  receiver,  and  left  a  residuum  in  the  mart, 
which  possessed  the  properties  of  urea.  This  subsUnce  was  solid  when  cold,  hJt 
melted  at  a  heat  of  820«  F. ;  and  at  a  heat  of  about  245^  it  decomposed  with  the  pro- 
duction of  water  and  earbooate  of  ammonia — the  well-known  products  of  ores  it  thtf 
temperature.  The  exhalation  of  the  ammonia  wss  very  sensible  to  the  smell,  iod  r» 
made  peculiarly  manifest  by  its  browning  yellow  turmeric  paper,  exposed  in  a  tbo^ 
state  to  the  fumes,  as  they  issued  from  the  orifice  of  the  glass  tube,  in  which  the  » 
composition  wss  usually  effected.  I  thus  obtained  pei%ct  evidence  that  urvx^^ 
bten  employed  in  India  in  preparing  the  paste  with  which  a  great  many  of  the  pw«« 
had  been  dressed.  It  is  known  to  every  experienced  chemist,  that  one  of  the  n»st 
fermentative  or  putrefective  compositions  which  can  be  made,  results  from  the  ^'^^ 
of  hunum  urine  with  starchy  or  gummy  matter,  such  as  rice  water;  a  substsoee  vbiff- 
by  tlie  test  of  iodine  water,  these  Corahs  also  contained,  as  I  showed  to  the  gentleiKC 
present,  at  my  visit  to  the  Bonding  Warehouse.  ,^ 

5.  On  incinerating  the  extract  of  the  Corahs,  I  obtained,  in  the  residuum,  a  wA^'- 
quantity  of  free  alkali ;  which,  by  the  test  of  chloride  of  platinum,  proved  to  be  pottfo. 
But,  as  the  extract  itself  wss  neutral  to  the  tests  of  litmus  and  turmeric  paper*  I  *^ 
consequently  led  to  infer,  that  the  said  extract  contained  some  vegetable  acid,  yn^l 
produced  by  the  fermentation  of  the  weaver's  dressing,  in  the  hot  climate  of  ^'°^^^^ 
I,  accordingly,  examined  the  nature  of  this  acid,  by  distilling  a  portion  of  the  eit^ 
along  with  some  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  obtained,  m  the  receiver^  <  p"**  ^ 
quantity  of  the  volatilised  acid  condensed.  This  acid  might  be  the  acetic  (^"'^ 
the  result  of  fermentation,  or  it  might  be  the  formic  or  acid  of  ants,  the  result  w 
action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  sUrchy  matter.  To  decide  th'is  point,  I  ssturst**' 
said  distilled  acid  with  magnesia,  and  obtained  on  evaporation  the  eharaetcri»tic  guts  ^ 
mass  of  acetate  of  magnesia,  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  none  of  the  crystals  of  ^^"""^V^ 
magnesia  insoluble  in  alcohol.  From  the  quantity  of  alkali  (potassa)  which  '^'^ 
from  the  incineration  of  the  extract  of  one  piece  of  the  damaged  silk,  *<*^]\  ^ 
amounted  to  six  grains  at  least,  I  was  convinced  that  wood  ashes  had  been  ^r" 
India,  to  the  mixture  of  sour  rice  water  and  urine,  which  would  therefore  *^^"^ 
a  compound  remarkably  hygrometric,  and  well  qualified  to  keep  the  warp  of  the  ^ 
damp,  even  in  that  arid  atmosphere,  during  the  time  that  the  Tanty  or^  vcsvcr  ^^ 
working  upon  it  The  acetate  of  potassa,  present  in  the  said  Corahs,  is  ooe  o  ,^ 
most  deliquescent  salts  known  to  the  chemist :  and,  when  mixed  with  ^"^f^^vJIIILif 
forms  a  most  active  hygrometric  dressing, — one,  likewise,  which  will  readily  8*^ 
mildew  upon  woven  goods,  with  the  aid  of  heat  and  the  smallest  portion  ^^^^^^^^ 
oxygen.  By  the  above-mentioned  fermentative  action,  the  carbon,  which  is  on»  '^ 
chemical  constituents  of  the  rice  or  sUrehy  matter,  had  been  eliminated,  so  a«  ^  ^ 
sion  the  dark  stains  upon  the  silk,  and  the  blsckness  of  the  extract  Uken  out  <"  '  ' 
distilled  water.  kakhb^ 

6.  That  the  dressing  applied  to  the  webs  is  not  simply  a  decoction  of  rice,  beco  ^ 
very  manifest,  by  compsring  the  incinerated  residuum  of  rice  with  the  '^^^^^^igi  I 
siduum  of  the  extract  of  the  said  Corahs.     I  find  that  100  grains  of  rice,  >ti^"^ije  I 
in  a  platinum  capsule,  leave  only  about  one  fifth  of  a  grain,  or  1  in  500  of  incombo 
mntter,  which  is  chiefly  siliceous  sand ;  whereas,  when  100  grsins  of  an  ^^^'^^^L^  I 
of  several  of  these  Corahs  were  similarly  incinerated,  they  left  fully  17  partt  <^*  "^ 
bustible  matter.     This  consisted  chiefly  of  alumina  or  earth  of  clay,  with  silic«»  P^ 
anu  a  little  common  or  culinary  salt     (Has  the  clay  been  added,  as  b  dooe  id  '* 
Chester,  to  give  apparent  substance  to  the  thin  silk  web  ?  )  ^ 

From  the  above  elaborate  course  of  experiments,  which  occupied  me  •^"^.  ,|,e 
stontly  during  a  period  of  four  weeks,   I  waa  fully  warranted  to  conclude  that 
damage  of  the  said  goods  had  been  occasioned  by  the  vile  dressing  which  bid  been  r^ 
into  them  in  India ;  which,  as  I  have  said,  under  the  influence  of  heat  and  »»J 
caused  them  to  become  more  or  less  mildewed,  in  proportion  to  their  origitw!  °*^ 
ness  when  packed  at  Calcutta,  and  to  the  accidental  ingress  of  atmospheric  sir  mto 
caws  during  the  voyage  from  Calcutta  to  Ix>ndon. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  Corahs  which  I  chemically  examined  :^ 
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1  and  2,  per  Colonist,  from  Calcutta,  S  pieces,  sound. — Tliese  two  pieces  had  been 
dressed  with  a  sweet  viscid  matter,  like  jaggery  or  goor  (molassy  sugar),  mixed  with 
the  rice  water.  This  extract  contained  no  urine,  but  emitted  a  sm^l  of  caramel  or 
burned  sugar,  when  ignited.  It  amounted  to  270  grains  in  the  one,  and  370  in  the 
other. 

3,  ditto,  1  piece,  mildewed,  1st  degree.  -*  This  piece  had  been  dressed  like  No  S, 
and  contained  no  trace  of  urine.  It  afforded  400  grains  of  a  most  deliquescent  sweetish 
glutinous  matter. 

4,  ditto,  1  piece,  mildewed,  1st  degree,  as  No.  3. 

5,  ditto»  1  piece,  mildewed,  3d  degree. —  This  piece  contained  no  trace  of  urine, 
but  it  afforded  210  grains  of  a  light  brown  extract,  being  rice  water,  mixed  with  some- 
thing like  jaggery. 

6,  ditto,  1  piece,  3d  degree,  mildewed.'-  This  piece  afforded  evidence  of  urine  in  it, 
by  test  of  carbonate  of  ammonia.     The  extract  amounted  to  320  grains. 

8,  ditto,  2  pieces,  damaged  in  the  Sd  degree. —  The  total  weight  of  one  of  these 
pieces,  after  exposure  to  air,  was  4610  grains,  and  it  lost  440  grains  by  drying.  The 
total  weight  of  the  other  was  4950  grains,  and  it  lost  320  grains  by  drying.  The  weight 
of  extract  was,  in  <me  piece,  210  grains;  and  both  pieces  contained  abundant  traces  of 
urine,  as  well  as  of  potash.  These  constituents,  along  with  the  rice  water,  accounted 
sufficiently  for  the  great  damage  of  these  two  pieces  by  mildew. 

10,  ditto^  2  pieces,  sound.  —  These  contained  no  urea.  Each  afforded  from  300  to 
500  grains,  of  a  light  brown  vegetable  extract. 

12,  ditto,  2  pieces. —  The  extract  in  the  one  amounted  to  222  grains^  and  in  the 
otlier  to  330.     Both  contained  urea,  and  had  therefore,  been  imbued  with  urine. 

14,  ditto,  2  pieces,  mildewed,  3d  degree.  —  There  was  no  urea  in  the  extracts  from 
these  two  pieces  ;  but  they  afforded,  the  one  300  grains  of  extract,  and  the  other  750. 
But  this  extract  was  a  saccharine  molassy  matter,  impossible  to  dry  over  a  steam  heat. 
The  same  quantity  as  the  last,  if  dried  by  stronger  means,  would  have  weighed  pro- 
bably 600  grains.  Its  extraordinary  deliquescence  kept  the  pieces  very  moist,  and 
thereby  caused  the  mildewing  of  them.  With  the  saccharine  matter,  four  per  cent,  of 
culinary  salt  was  mixed  in  one  of  these  extracts. 

-    16,  ditto,  2  pieces,  3d  degree  of  mildew. —  The  extract,  about  200  grains,  contained 
abundant  evidence  of  urea,  and,  consequently,  of  urine. 

1 8,  ditto,  2  pieces,  sound. —  Both  these  contained  some  traces  of  urea ;  but  the  one 
yielded  only  102  grains  of  extract,  and  the  other  370  grains.  They  must  have  been 
well  screened  from  the  air  to  have  resisted  the  action  of  the  urine. 

20,  ditto,  2  pieces,  danutged,  1st  degree. —  No  urea.  The  extract  of  the  one  was 
320  grains;  of  the  other  piece  380 ;  and  it  had  a  light  brown  colour,  being  a  saccha- 
rine mucilage. 

22,  dittos  2  pieces,  3d  degree  mildew.— 200  grains  of  extract  in  the  one,  and  210 
in  the  other :  they  contained  urea. 

24,  2  pieces,  3d  degree  of  mildew.— 310  grains  of  extract  in  the  one,  and  180 
grains  in  the  other.     Both  were  impregnated  with  urea,  and  consequently  with  urine. 

Having  in  the  preceding  report  demonstrated,  by  the  clearest  processes  of  chemical 
research,  that  the  above  mildewed  Corahs  had  been  damaged  by  the  fermentative  de- 
composition of  the  dressing  paste  with  which  they  had  been  so  abundantly  impregnated, 
I  would  recommend  the  importers  of  such  goods  to  cause  the  whole  of  the  dressing  to 
be  washed  out  of  them,  and  the  pieces  to  be  thoroughly  dried  before  being  packed  up. 
I  believe  that  clean  silk  may  be  kept  and  transported,  even  in  the  most  humid  atmo- 
sphere, without  undergoing  any  change,  if  it  be  not  imbued  with  fermentative  paste. 

I  examined  eight  other  pieces  of  a  different  mark,  imported  by  another  mercantile 
house,  per  Colonist,  and  they  afforded  results  similar  to  the  above. 

The  beautiful  and  artistic  silk  trophy,  occupying  the  entrance  to  the  Western  Nave 
of  the  Exhibition,  did  not  foil  to  attract  notice.  This  trophy  consisted  of  an  elegant 
arrangement  of  rich  tissues,  brocades,  damasks,  and  other  furniture,  silks,  the  whole 
of  which  had  been  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Keith  8t  Co.,  and  was  surmounted  by  a 
silken  banner.  A  variety  of  rich  and  costly  productions  of  the  Spital fields  loom  were 
exhibited  in  the  Galleries. 

The  colours  and  textures  of  these  fabrics  were  of  great  brilliancy  and  finish.  An  in- 
teresting collection  of  specimens  of  the  raw  and  manuractured  material  was  also  exhibited. 
Specimens  of  silk-plush  for  various  purposes  and  in  imitation  of  furs  were  likewise  found 
among  these  articles.  The  ribands  6f  Coventry  have  acquired  a  u  niversal  reputation  ;  and 
this  characteristic  manufacture  was  well  represented  in  the  number  and  variety  of  the 
articles  exhibited.  The  application  of  steam  power  as  a  substitute  for  hand-weaving 
in  this  manufacture  is  making  rapid  progress,  and  some  of  its  results  were  apparent. 

At  present  the  United  Kingdom  draws  its  supply  of  the  raw  material  for  manufac- 
ture principally  from  the  East  Indies;  and  France,  lulv,  Turkey,  and  China,  also 
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mupply  a  cooddcnible  amouot.  Ten  yeiTS  since,  the  ennual  importB  for  borne 
lion  amounted  to  the  large  sum  of  4,734,755  Ibe.  When  it  is  remembered  that  a>1 
this  vast  quantity  of  textile  fibre  is  the  result  of  the  industry  of  larv«»  an  idee  maj  be 
gained  of  the  importance  of  things  seemingly  insignificant. 

Manchester  exhibited  Gros  de  Naples  as  good  and  as  cheap  as,that  of  Lyona;  and  the 
establishoMnt  of  our  Schools  of  Design  bids  fair  to  secure  our  superiority  in  the  taite 
and  beauty  of  our  patterns. 

Silk  {Swiixerland).  There  are  some  silk-stuiT  factories  in  the  CanUm  of  Bale :  bat 
the  suple  trade  of  this  town  lies  in  the  manufacture  of  silk  ribbons.  In  this  and  the 
neighbouring  canton  of  Bale- Champagne  there  are  about  4,000  looms*  which  give  ee- 
ployment  to  16,000  workmen  as  weavers*  dyers,  &o.  Manual  labour  is  eztiemeij 
cheap,  enabling  the  numufacturer  to  sell  at  a  very  low  rate.  The  principal  pert  of  the 
manufifwturers  of  this  canton  employ  their  own  capital,  and  have  not  to  surmouDt  thote 
difficulties  and  disadvantages  inseparable  from  the  employment  of  borrowed  capitaL 
The  medium  annual  produce  of  the  manufactures  of  B^le  is  about  80,000/X)0  of 
francs,  part  of  which  is  imported  into  most  European  countries,  America  and  the 
Colonies.  The  principal  articles  of  manufacture  are  plain  taffeta,  ribbons,  plain  satin 
and  figured  ribbons :  in  all  these  articles,  BAle  maintains  an  inoontestahle  superiority. 

The  most  cordial  understanding  exists  between  employers  and  employed,  and  the 
strikes  and  coalitions  so  injurious  to  other  manufiMturing  countries  are  unknown  in 
Switierland.     There  is  no  fixed  tariff  for  the  price  of  manual  labour. 

The  silk  trade  in  this  country  has  grown  and  prospered  without  the  aid  of  proteetive 
duties^  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  difficulties  oocasiooed  by  the  high  profaibi< 
tive  customs*  instead  of  being  prejudicial,  have  been  of  advantage^  by  increasing  tbe  active 
genius  and  emulation  of  tlie  manufiwturers,  and  inducing  them  to  seek  mere  distant  and 
piore  fiikvourable  outlets  for  their  goods.  The  morality,  activity  and  commercial  knowledge 
pf  the  Swiss  may  be  considered  tbe  basis  of  their  success  in  this  most  important  braadi 
of  trade, 

Silkt  (Auttrian),  Of  all  the  states  of  Europe,  the  Austrian  monarchy  possesses 
the  most  abundant  supply  of  silk.  The  production  of  silk  is  conducted  on  the  most 
important  scale  in  the  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom ;  next  in  order  of  importance  ooooes 
tbe  Tyrol :  the  same  business  is  also  carried  on  in  the  military  frontier,  Gont  and  Grs- 
diska,  and  also  in  Istria  and  Trieste,  in  Dalmatia  and  south  of  Hungary.  Trials  have 
likewise  been  made  in  Lower  Austria,  Bohemia,  and  Carniola.  llie  productions  of 
pocoons  amount  on  an  average  annually 

In  Lomhardy  -  -  -  -  -  to  S50,000  cwt. 

The  province  of  Venice  ....         900,000 

The  Tyrol      ...-..,  S8,O00 

Tbe  other  provinces    ......  12,000 

Total  490,000  ewt. 

Or,  in  round  numbers,  500,000  cwt. 

,  The  cocoons  are  prepared  at  the  reeling  establishment  into  raw  silk«  From  the  resu't 
of  inquiries,  it  would  appear  that  Lomhardy  comprises  3,060  reeling  establishments, 
which  employ  79^500  workpeople,  without  taking  into  calculation  the  smaller  establish- 
ments, which  are  not  included  in  this  enumeration.  The  entire  production  amounts  to 
2,512,000  Vienna  lbs. ;  and  since  12  lbs.  of  cocoons  yield  1  lb.  of  raw  silk  there  are  re- 
quired for  this  aggregate  of  raw  silk  300,400  cwt.  of  cocoons.  The  quantity  of  cocooc» 
required  in  excess  of  the  quantity  produced,  an  excess  of  nearly  50,000  cwt,  is  covered 
by  the  production  of  the  Venetian  provinces,  chiefly  by  that  of  Verona. 

Within  the  province  of  Venice,  the  reeling  establishments  are  pretty  numerous,  but 
of  less  extent*  The  nearest  approximation  in  reference  to  this  matter  is  obtained  by 
taking  the  extent  of  the  production  at  one-half  of  that  in  Lombardy.  The  remair«der 
of  the  cocoons  produced  in  the  province  undergo  further  preparation  in  Lombardy,  and 
partly  in  the  T^rol  also,  whilst  a  portion  of  those  obtsmed  in  Gors  and  Gradiska^  as 
well  as  in  Istria,  are  prepared  in  Venetian  reeling  establishments. 

The  number  and  the  performance  of  the  reeling  machines  in  the  Tyrol  are  aceuratelr 
known.  In  the  year  1848  South  Tyrol  contained  559  of  such  reeling  esUblisbmeotiL 
These  employed  13,000  hands,  and  turned  out  265,700  lbs.  of  raw  silk  from  3I,9CX) 
Vienna  cwt.  of  cocoons,  llie  supply  of  cocoons  required  beyond  that  furnished  by  the 
production  of  the  country  was  drawn  from  the  Venetian  provinces. 

The  reeling  establishments  in  the  remaining  provinces  produce  conjointly  ftoni  lO^OOO 
cwt.  of  cocoons  75,000  Vienna  lbs.  of  raw  silk. 

The  whole  production  of  raw  silk  obtained  in  the  Austrian  monarchy  is  about 
4,108,700,  and  the  waste  about  716,400  lbs.  The  number  of  working  hands  employed 
in  the  reeling  establishments  is  not  less  than  160/XX)  (or  if  their  term  of  occupation  bs 
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reduced  to  270  dayt  in  the  year,  30,000  only).  Besides  tlie  products  already  enumerated 
about  900  cwt  of  cocoons  are  annually  imported  into  Lombardy,  principally  from 
Switzerland,  and  the  neighbouring  Italian  States,  and  are  prepared  in  the  Lombardy 
reeling  establishments.  The  quantity  of  silk  produced  is  thus  increased  to  an  aggregate 
of  4,116.200  lbs. 

The  raw  silk  undergoes  further  preparation  in  the  throwing  mills,  but  the  whole 
mass  of  the  production  is  not  thus  worked  up  within  the  monarchy,  for  the  exports  of 
raw  silk  are  found  considerably  to-  exceed  the  imports.  On  an  aTernge  of  the  five  years 
1843  to  1847,  the  annual  imports  were  110,000  Vienna  lbs.  of  raw  silk  (through  Venice, 
SwiUerland,  and  the  adjacent  Italian  States),  whilst  70,000  lbs.  of  this  commodity  were 
exported,  for  the  most  part  to  Switzerland,  the  adjacent  states  of  Italy,  and  Southern 
Germany.  Hence  it  results  that  a  balance  of  raw  silk,  amounting  to  589,000  lbs.,  have 
been  taken  off  by  foreign  consumption,  and  that  the  other  3,518,800  Vienna  lbs.  are  re- 
tained by  the  states  of  the  monarchy,  and  more  than  two-thirds  thereof  are  worked  up 
in  Lombardy.  In  1817,  that  province  reckoned  500  throwing  mills,  with  1,239,000 
spindles ;  and  of  these  702,100  were  for  spinning,  and  507,209  for  twisting.  In  the 
throwing  mills  themselves,  12,000  hands  were  employed,  (namely,  4,400  men,  5,503 
women,  and  2,100  children,)  and,  moreover,  there  were  occupied  31,800  female  winders. 
The  production  yielded  was  989,000  Vienna  lbs.  of  tram,  and  1,189,700  Ibai  of  thrown 
silk  ;  for  this  aggregate  of  production  2,256,200  lbs.  of  raw  silk  were  used.  Tlie  floss 
silk  was  to  the  weight  of  76,000  lbs. 

The  working  of  the  throwing  mills  of  Venice  produced,  in  proportion  to  those  of 
Lombardy,  almost  similar  results  to  those  above  indicated  in  reference  to  the  reeling 
establishments ;  only  the  production  of  tram  greatly  preponderates.  The  number  of 
persons  employed  in  the  throwing  mills,  both  within  and  without  doors,  were  20,000 ; 
their  production  was  above  960,000  Vienna  lbs.,  and  the  consumption  of  raw  silk  by  the 
conversion  into  this  quantity  was  1,009,000  lbs.,  giving  waste  (floss)  to  the  amount  of 
47 ,400  lbs. 

There  are  at  present  in  the  Tyrol  55  throwing  mills,  with  125,047  spindles ;  85,583 
of  which  latter  are  for  spinning,  and  39,464  for  twisting.  In  these  mills  500  men  and 
1,200  women  and  children  are  employed.  The  production  there,  including  that  of  the 
smaller  throwing  mills,  which  give  occupation  to  500  workmen,  amount  to  220,400 
Vienna  lbs.  of  thrown  silk,  for  which  231,400  Vienna  lbs.  of  raw  silk  have  to  be 
worked  up. 

Of  the  remainder  of  the  raw  silk  (23,200  lbs.)  about  14,000  lbs.  are  distributed 
through  the  other  southern  provinces,  and  the  remaining  9,200  ibs.  appropriated  to  other 
purposes. 

Thus  we  find  a  resulting  total  of  production  equal  to  8,374,000  Vienna  lbs.  of  thrown 
silk. 

Silk  in  the  ExhtbUion,^  Shnpion,  Mileg,  5,  AldemunUmry  Postem^  4,  Miik  Street,  Man" 
chetter,  Leek,  and  Derby.  — Manufacturer,  Specimens  of  the  leading  classes  of  raw  silks, 
from  France,  Italy,  China,  Bengal,  and  Turkey,  selected  by  Messrs.  Durant  &  Co. 

Sewing,  netting- silk,  and  twist,  intended  to  show  the  varieties  of  quality,  their  rich- 
ness and  beauty  of  colour. 

Sewing,  netting  silk  and  twist 

Raven  and  jet  sewings,  in  weight  and  form  as  sold  in  the  market,  of  four  qualities. 

Crochet  and  Mohair  silks,  exhibited  for  quality  and  price. 

Shoe  mercery,  consisting  of  silk  and  union  galloons,  doubels,  braid*,  and  round  silk 
laces,  yellow  and  black  borders,  &c.     Specimens  of  union  cord. 

In  1849,  the  enormous  quantity  of  6,269,179  lbs.  of  silk  in  its  several  conditions  of 
raw,  waste,  and  thrown,  was  imported  into  this  country.  The  manufacture  employs 
upwards  of  33,000  individuals,  and  is  carried  on  in  nearly  300  silk  fieictories.  The  sum 
annually  expended  on  ailk  goods  in  England  is  taken  at  considerably  upwards  of  fifUen 
millions  annually. 

In  the  following  Table  are  included 
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An  EsTi^tATE  of  ihe   Anrmal  QihitHitiis  t.^^  Silk  pTodncirl  fir  r:spnrteJ  fnjin  iIil;  siivcral 
t'ountrics  in  tUi?  World,  ex  tiibi ting  alfvU  tin:  CuLinirics  to  irliich  cs^mrtL'tl. 

A't/^f, ThfSQ  t'slinuitL!v  CTs elude  tlic  Silk  manLifai;turt.'il  in  Italy. 


CouLittlF'S  wht-ncc  rxportcd. 
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Pt'Tsia                            jt 
Lliini\                              ,i 
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rnt^-ia 

Ufishia 

Austria  nnd 
Gt-rmj^ny 

Sivitztrland 

Total  - 

Baliv 

7,600       ' 

Jj,tXX> 
.1.1  fX> 

74X^00 

7'|,00<)  bjlc^. 

State  or  the  Warehouses  in  Londgii,  ending  December  Ut^  18.50  and  IPJL 


SDLd  Slack.         1 

Ulifipld  Stock. 

DtlJierr 

d  ill  Dtc. 

Uff^ 

18M.      1 

1?50. 

laai. 

IK.'ifi. 

li^iU 

Ball*. 

IV.il^-t. 

RhImh, 

Ball  A. 

Balpii. 

BaliK. 

Beiiff^l           -          .          -          ^ 

i.'i^^\ 

3,rMi7 

2,^70 

3.715 

i\Ka 

$IW 

,^         Liverpool    -           -           - 
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HvtTT^nol     .              ^              - 
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.-ii! 

™ 

— 
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t'.m'^un             .           -            -            - 
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1,134 

<p 

232 

* 

1*3 

TJipr^ionl     _            .           ^ 

_ 

-^ 

._ 

^ 

^^ 

ClnjiriF' Thrortn       ^            _           , 

'n\ 

233 

104 

^- 

33 
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^^               LiTTi'rtJfMjl       _                  *                  ^^ 

Tnlal 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

\  1  .fvl-fi 

i'i,m 

i.fi\r. 

S,G'i3 

'J/J.'i7 

AT^f 

•Indud^'tt  ill  riilna.  but  the  f]ijiinii[| 

very  ATn^l. 

ATerage  Monthly  DelWeriet  from  the  Warehouses  in  London,  from  1st  Jan.  to  31st 
Dee.  in  the  Years  1849,  1850,  and  1851  (including  Lirerpool). 


Bengal   -       -       -       - 
China     -      -       .       - 
China  Thrown 

1849. 

1850. 

iHiJI. 

715  Bales  per  Month 

780  Bales  per  Month 
1«8    „ 

718  Bales  per  Month 
1784    „                  „ 
CO    „ 

The  following  is  an 

Account  of  the  Exports  of  Silk  of  Brituh  Produce  and  Manufacture. 


Manufactures  of  silk  only  :  — 
Stuffs,  handkerchiefs, 

and  ribbons  -             -  lbs. 
Stockings         -            -  dox.  pair 
All  other  descriptions   -  value 
Of  silk  mixed  with  other 

materials :  — 
Stuffs,       handkerchief, 

and  ribbons  •            -  lbs. 
Stockuigs         -            -  dox.  pair 
All  other  descriptions   -  value 

Total  . 
Silk  thrown      -            -  lbs. 
Silk  twist  and  yam       -  lbs. 

ToUl   - 

Qoancities. 

Declared  Value. 

1850. 

1851. 

1850. 

1850. 

419,366 
12,269 

766,358 
4,143 

436,301 
15,986 

748,694 
4,971 

487,450 

20,261 

174,879 

332,140 

3,153 

23,102 

534,418 

26,557 

194,987 

347,886 

4,651 

26,432 

69,993 
474,349 

72,460 
389,901 

1,040,985 

53,273 

161,383 

1,134,931 
57,803 
138,635 

- 

- 

1,255,641 

1,331,369 

SILKWORM  GUT,  for  angling,  is  made  as  follows:  —  Select  a  number  of  the 
best  and  largest  silkworms,  just  when  they  are  beginning  to  spin ;  which  is  known  by 
their  refusing  to  eat,  and  having  a  fine  silk  thread  hanging  from  their  mouths. 
Immerse  them  in  strong  vinegar,  and  cover  them  closely  for  twelve  hours,  if  the 
weather  be  warm,  but  two  or  three  hours  longer,  if  it  be  cool.     When  taken  out,  and 
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pulled  asunder,  two  transparent  guts  will  be  observed,  of  a  yellow  green  colour,  as  thick 
as  a  small  straw,  bent  double.  The  rest  of  the  entrails  resembles  boiled  spinage,  and 
therefore  can  occasion  no  mistake  as  to  the  silk-gut.     If  this  be  soft,  or  break  upon 
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•tretching  it,  it  is  •  proof  that  the  wonii  ho  not  been  long  enough  under  the  inilucnee 
of  the  vinegar.  When  the  gut  is  fit  to  draw  out,  the  one  end  of  it  b  to  be  dipped 
into  the  vinegar,  and  the  other  end  is  to  be  stretched  gently  to  the  proper  length. 
When  thu«  drawn  out,  it  must  be  kept  ei tended  on  a  thin  piece  of  board,  by  putting  its 
eitremities  into  sliu  in  the  end  of  the  wood,  or  £utening  them  to  pins,  and  then  eiposed 
in  the  sun  to  dry.  Thus  genuine  silk-gut  is  made  in  Spain.  From  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  dried,  the  ends  are  always  more  or  less  compressed  or  attenuated.*  JFT^. 
1268.  a,  is  the  silkworm  ;  b,  the  worm  torn  asunder ;  c,  e,  the  guts ;  d^  d^  a  board  slit  at 
the  ends,  with  the  gut  to  dry ;  /,/,  boards  with  wooden  pegs,  for  the  same  purpose. 

SILVER  {Argeni,  Fr. ;  Silber,  Germ.;)  was  formerly  called  ^perftei  metal,  because 
heat  slooe  revived  its  oxide,  and  because  it  could  pass  unchanged  through  fiery  trials, 
which  apparently  destroyed  most  other  metals.  The  distinctions,  perfect,  imperfect, 
and  noble,  are  now  justly  rejected.  The  bodies  of  this  class  are  all  equal  in  metallic 
nature,  each  being  endowed  merely  with  different  relations  to  other  fimns  of  matter, 
which  serve  to  characterise  it,  and  to  give  it  a  peculiar  value. 

When  pure  and  planished,  silver  is  the  brightest  of  the  metals.  Its  specific  gravity 
in  the  ingot  is  10*47 ;  but,  when  condensed  under  the  hammer  or  in  the  coining  press,  it 
becomes  10*6.  It  melts  at  a  bright  red  heat,  a  temperature  estimated  by^meas  equal  to 
1280^  Fahr., and  by  others  to  22^  Wedgewood.  It  is  exceedingly  malleabla  and  ductile ; 
affording  leaves  not  more  than  j^/^  of  an  inch  thick,  and  wire  lar  finer  than  a  human 
hair. 

By  Sickingen's  experiments,  its  tenacity  is,  to  that  of  gold  and  platinum,  as  the  num- 
bers 19,  15,  and  26} ;  so  that  it  has  an  intermediate  strength  between  these  two  metals. 
Pure  atmospheric  air  does  not  affect  silver,  but  that  of  houses  impreg^ted  with  suU 
phuretted  hydrogen,  soon  tarnishes  it  with  a  film  of  brown  sulphuret  It  is  distinguished 
chemically  from  gold  and  platinum  by  its  ready  solubility  in  nitric  acid,  and  from  almost 
all  other  meuls,  by  its  saline  solutions  affording  a  curdy  preoipitate  with  a  most  minute 
quantity  of  sea  salt  or  any  soluble  chloride. 

Silver  occurs  under  many  forms  in  nature  :  — 

1.  Native  tilvert  possesses  the  greater  part  of  the  above  properties ;  yet,  on  aeeonnt  of 
its  being  more  or  less  alloyed  with  other  metals,  it  differs  a  little  in  malleability, 
lustre,  density,  &c.  It  sometimes  occurs  crystallised  in  wedge-form  octahedrons,  in 
cubes,  and  cu bo-octahedrons.  At  other  times  it  is  found  in  dendritic  shapes,  or  arbor- 
escences,  resulting  from  minute  crystals  implanted  upon  each  other.  But  more  usually  it 
presents  itself  in  small  grains  without  determinable  form,  or  in  amorphous  masses  of 
various  magnitude. 

The  ganguet  (mineral  matrices)  of  native  silver  are  so  numerous,  that  it  may  be  said 
to  occur  in  all  kinds  of  rock.  At  one  time  it  appears  as  if  filtered  into  their  fissures, 
at  another  as  having  vegetated  on  their  surface,  and  at  a  third,  as  if  impasted  in  their 
substance.     Such  varieties  are  met  with  principally  in  the  mines  of  Peru. 

The  native  metal  is  found  in  almost  all  the  silver  mines  now  worked  ;  but  especially 
in  that  of  Kongsberg  in  Norway,  in  carbonate  and  fluate  of  lime,  &e. ;  at  Seblangen- 
berg  in  Siberia,  in  a  sulphate  of  barytes;  at  Al Inmost,  in  a  ferruginous  clay,  &c.  In 
the  article  MInss,  I  have  mentioned  several  large  masses  of  native  silver  that  have  been 
discovered  in  various  localities. 

The  metals  most  usually  associated  with  silver  in  the  native  alloy,  are  gold,  copper, 
arsenic,  and  iron.  At  Andreasberg  and  Guadalcanal  it  is  alloyed  with  about  5  percent, 
of  arsenic.     The  auriferous  native  silver  is  the  rarest;  it  has  a  brass-yellow  colour. 

2.  AntimonicU  tilver,  —  This  rare  ore  is  yellowish-blue ;  destitute  of  malleability  ;  even 
very  brittle  ;  spec.  grav.  9*5.  It  melts  before  the  blowpipe,  and  affords  white  fumes  of 
oxide  of  antimony  :  being  readily  distinguished  from  arsenical  iron  and  arsenical  cobalt 
by  iu  lamellar  fracture.  It  consists  of  from  76  to  84  of  silver,  and  from  24  to  16 
of  antimony. 

3.  Mixed  antUHonial  silver.  —  At  the  blowpipe  it  emits  a  strong  garlic  smell.  Its  con- 
stituento  are,  silver  16,  iron  44,  arsenic  35,  antimony  4.     It  occurs  at  Andreasberg. 

4.  Sulphuret  of  silver.  —  This  is  an  opaque  substance,  of  a  dark-gray  or  leaden  hue; 
slightly  malleable,  and  easily  cut  with  a  knife,  when  it  betrays  a  meullic  lustre.  The 
silver  is  easily  separated  by  the  blowpipe.  It  consists  of,  13  of  sulphur  to  89  of  silver, 
by  experiment ;  1 3  to  87  are  the  theoretic  proportions.  Its  spec.  grav.  is  6*9.  It  occurs 
crystallized  in  most  silver  mines,  but  especially  iu  those  of  Freyberg,  Joachimsthal  in 
Bohemia,  Schemnitz  in  Hungary,  and  Mexico. 

5.  Red  tulpkuret  of  silver ;  silver  j^ance. — Its  spec.  grav.  is  5*7.  It  contains  from  84 
to  86  of  silver. 

6.  Sulphuretted  silver  with  bismuth.  —  Its  constituents  are,  lead  35,  bismuth  27,  silver 
15,  sulphur  16,  with  a  little  iron  and  copper.     It  is  rare. 

•  Not)b*i  Art  of  Trolllnff. 
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7.  AnlimoniaUd  ndphuret  of  sUver,  the  red  silver  of  many  mineralogists,  is  an  ore 
remarkable  for  its  lustre,  eolour,  and  the  variety  of  its  forms.  It  is  friable,  easily 
scraped  by  the  knife,  and  affords  a  powder  of  a  lively  crimson  red.  Its  colour  in  mass 
is  brilliant  red,  dark  red,  or  eveh  metallic  reddish-black.  It  crystallizes  in  a  variety  of 
forms.  Its  constituents  are,  — silver  from  56  to  62 ;  antimony  from  16  to  20 ;  sulphur 
from  1 1  to  1 4  ;  and  oxygen  from  8  to  10.  The  antimony  being  in  the  state  of  a  purple 
oxide  in  this  ore  is  reckoned  to  be  its  colouring  principle.  It  is  found  in  almost  all 
silver  mines  ;  but  principally  in  those  of  Freyberg,  Saint- Marie* aux- Mines  and  Gua* 
dalcanal. 

8.  Black  siUphuret  of  nicer,  is  blackish,  brittle,  cellular,  affording  globules  of  silver 
at  the  blowpipe.  It  is  found  only  in  certain  mines,  at  Alldmont,  Freyberg ;  more 
abundantly  in  the  silver  mines  of  Peru  and  Mexico.     The  Spaniards  call  it  negriUo. 

9.  Chloride  of  ather  or  horn  tilper. — In  consequence  of  its  semi-transparent  aspect,  its 
yellowish  or  greenish  colour,  and  such  softness  that  it  may  be  cut  with  the  nail,  this  ore 
has  been  compared  to  horn,  and  may  be  easily  recognised.  It  melts  at  the  flame  of  a 
candle,  and  may  be  reduced  when  heated  along  with  iron  or  black  flux,  which  are  dis- 
tinctive characters.  It  is  seldom  crystallized ;  but  occurs  chiefly  in  irregular  forms, 
sometimes  covering  the  native  silver  as  with  a  thick  crust,  as  in  Peru  and  Mexico.  Its- 
density  is  only  4*74. 

Chloride  of  silver  sometimes  contains  60  or  70  per  cent,  of  clay ;  and  is  then  called 
butter-milk  ore  by  the  German  miners.  The  blowpipe  causes  globules  of  silver  to 
sweat  out  of  it  lliis  ore  is  rather  rare.  It  occurs  in  the  mines  of  Potosi,  of  Annaberg, 
Freyberg,  All^mont,  Schlangenberg,  in  Siberia,  &c. 

Mix  1  part  of  it,  with  1  of  powdered  charcoal,  and  2  of  nitre,  and  project  the  mixture 
rapidly  in  small  successive  portions  into  a  redhot  crucible,  and  maintain  the  fused 
metal  in  ignition  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

10.  Carbonate  of  silver,  a  species  little  known,  has  been  found  hitherto  only  in  the 
mine  of  S.  Wenceslas,  near  Wolfache. 

Tablk  of  the  Quantities  of  SiLvsa  brought  into  the  market  every  year,  on  an  average, 

from  1790  to  1802. 


Old  Continent. 

Lbs.  Avolrd. 

New  Continent. 

Lbi.  ATolrd. 

ASIA. 

Siberia  - 

- 

38,500 

Central  America  - 

1,320,000 

BUROFX. 

Hungary 

- 

44,000 

South  America    - 

605,000 

Austrian  States 

- 

11,000 

Hartz  and  Hessia 

- 

11,000 

Saxony    - 

- 

22,000 

Norway 

- 

2*2,000 

Sweden 

-1 

France    - 

- 

11,000 

Spain      -             -             -J 
Total  of  the  Old  Continent 

Total  of  the  New  Continent 

159,500 

1,925,000 

Thus  the  New  Continent  furnished  twelve  times  more  silver  than  the  Old.     For 
more  detailed  statistics  of  silver,  see  the  end  of  the  article. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Ward's  description  of  the  treatment  of  silver  ores  in  Mexico : — 
*'  After  returning  from  San  Augustin,**  says  he,  **  I  passed  the  whole  of  the  after- 
noon at  the  hacienda  (metallurgie  works)  of  Salgado,  in  which  the  ores  of  the  Valenciana 
mine  are  reduced.  The  hacienda,  o{  which  a  representation  is  given  below  ^y.  1001. 
contain  forty-two  crushing-rotlls,  called  arrastret,  and  thirty-six  stampers.  The  ore» 
on  being  extracted  from  the  mine,  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  pepenadoreey  men  and 
women,  who  break  all  the  larger  pieces  with  hammers,  and  after  rejecting  those  in 
which  no  metallic  particles  are  contained,  divide  the  rest  into  three  classes  **  (inferior, 
middling,  and  rich).  <*  These  are  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  morteroe  (stamps), 
one  of  which,  of  eight  stampers,  is  capable  of  reducing  to  powder  ten  cargas  of  ore  (each 
of  350  lbs.)  in  twenty-four  hours.  This  powder  not  being  thought  sufficiently  fine  for 
the  qi|icksilver  to  act  upon  with  proper  effect,  it  is  transferred  from  the  morteroe  to  the 
arraetree  (crushing-mills,  see  wood-cut),  in  which  water  is  used.  Each  of  these 
reduces  to  a  fine  impalpable  metalliferous  mud,  six  quintals  (600  lbs.)  of  powder  in 
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24  hours.  At  OuanajuAto,  where  water-power  cannot  be  obtained,  the  arradm 
are  worked  by  mules  {see  Jig,  1269.)»  ''hi^h  are  kept  constantly  in  motion  «k  a  slow 
pace,  and  are  changed  every  6  hours.  The  grinding-stones.  as  well  as  the  sides  and 
bottom  of  the  mill  itself,  are  composed  of  granite ;  four  blocks  of  which  revoke  in 
each  crushing-mill,  attached  to  cross-bars  of  wood.  This  part  of  the  operation  is 
thought  of  great  imporUnce,  for  it  is  upon  the  perfection  of  the  grinding  that  the 
saving  of  the  quicksilver  is  supposed  in  a  great  measure  to  depend,  in  the  suhaequent 
amalgamation.  The  grinding  is  performed  usually  in  a  covered  shed  or  gallery 
which  in  a  large  hacienda,  like  Salgado.  from  the  number  of  arrastrtB  at  work  at  the 
same  time,  is  necessarily  of  considerable  extent." 
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Fig,  1 270.  represents  the  rude  grinding  apparatus  used  at  the  lavaderos,  or  gold  washings* 
in  Chile.  The  streamlet  of  water  conveyed  to  the  hut  of  the  gold  washer,  is  received  upon 

a  large  rude  stone,  whose  flat  siir- 
^  &ce  has  been  hollowed  out  into  a 
f  shallow  basin,  and  in  the  same 
^  manner  into  3  or  4  others  in  suc- 
Bsion;  the  auriferous  particles 
I  are  thus  allowed  to  deposit  them- 
selves in  these  receptacles,  while 
the  lighter  earthy  atoms,  still 
suspended,  are  carried  off  by  the 
running  water.  The  gold  ihns  collected  is  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  ferruginous  black 
sand  and  stony  matter,  which  requires  the  process  of  trituration,  effected  by  the  very  rude 
and  simple  trapiche  shown  in  the  figure;  consisting  of  two  stones,  the  under  one  being 
about  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  slightly  concave.  Tlie  upper  stone  is  a  large 
spherical  boulder  of  syenitic  granite,  about  two  feet  in  diameter,  having  on  its  uppe^ 
part  two  iron  plugs  fixed  opiwsitely,  to  which  is  secured,  by  lashings  of  hide,  a  trans- 
verse horizontal  pole  ofcanela  (cinnamon)  wood,  about  10 feet  long;  two  men  seated  on 
the  extremities  of  this  lever,  work  it  up  and  down  alternately,  so  as  to  give  to  the  stone  a 
rolling  motion,  which  is  suflScient  to  crush  and  grind  the  materials  placed  beneath  it 
The  washings  thus  ground,  are  subjected  to  the  action  of  running  water,  upon  inclined 
planes  formed  of  skins,  by  which  process  the  siliceous  particles  are  earned  off;  while  a 
portion  of  the  ferruginous  matter,  mixed  with  the  heavier  grains  of  gold,  wextracted  by  a 
loadstone ;  it  is  again  washed,  till  nothing  but  pure  gold-dust  remain.  The  wholepro- 
cess  is  managed  with  much  dexterity ;  and  if  there  were  much  gold  to  be  8eparate<l,  it 
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would  afford  very  profitable  employment ;  but  generally  the  small  quantity  collected  it 
•uflScient  only  to  adBfbrd  subsistence  to  a  few  miserable  femilies. 

The  trapiche,  tn^^enio,  or  mill,  for  grinding  the  ores  of  silver,  is  a  very  simple  piece  of 
niechanism.  A  place  is  chosen  where  a  small  current  of  water,  whose  section  will 
present  a  sur&ce  of  six  inches  diameter,  can  be  brought  to  a  spot  where  it  can  fidl 
perpendicularly  ten  or  twelve  feet;  at  this  place  a  well  is  built  of  this  depth,  about 
6  feet  in  diameter ;  in  its  centre  is  fixed  an  upright  shaft,  upon  a  central  brass  pin;  it 
is  confined  above  by  a  wooden  collar.  A  little  above  its  foot,  the  shaft  has  a  small 
wheel  afiixed  to  it,  round  which  are  fixed  a  number  of  radiating  spokes,  shaped  at  the 
end  somewhat  like  cups,  and  forming  altogether  a  horizontal  wheel,  four  feet  in  diameter. 
Upon  the  slanting  edges  of  the  cups,  tlie  water  is  made  to  strike  with  the  force  it  has 
acquired  in  falling  down  a  nearly  perpendicular  trough,  scooped  out  of  the  solid  trunk  of 
a  tree.  This  impression  makes  the  wheel  turn  with  a  quick  rotatory  motion.  The  up- 
right axis  rises  about  6  feet  above  the  top  of  the  well,  at  about  half  which  height  is 
inserted  a  small  horizontal  arm,  four  feet  long,  which  serves  as  an  axle  to  a  ponderous 
miU-stone  of  granite,  of  from  four  to  six  feet  diameter,  which  is  made  to  roll  on  its  edge 
in  a  circular  trough,  sometimes  made  of  the  same  material,  and  sometimes  of  hard  wood. 

The  weight  of  this  quickly  rolling  stone  effects  the  pulverization  of  the  ore.  In  some 
cases,  it  is  taken  out  in  the  dry  state,  and  sifted ;  but  more  generally  the  separation  of 
the  finely  ground  particles  is  accomplished  by  the  action  of  running  water.  For  this 
purpose  a  small  stream  is  made  to  trickle  into  the  circular  trough,  by  which  the 
pounded  ore  is  worked  up  into  a  muddy  consistence,  and  the  finer  particles  flow  off  with 
the  excess  of  water,  through  a  notch  cut  in  the  margin  of  the  trough.  This  fine  matter 
is  received  in  little  pools,  where  the  pounded  ore  is  left  to  settle ;  and  the  clear  water 
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being  run  off,  the  powder  is  re- 
moved from  the  bottom,  and  car- 
ried to  the  place  of  amalgamation. 
The  inpeniot,  or  stamping-mills, 
are  driven  by  a  small  breast  water- 
wheel,  of  five  feet  diameter,  and 
one  foot  broad.  Fiff.  1271.  will 
give  a  sufiSoient  idea  of  their  con- 
struction. The  long  horizontal 
shaft,  fixed  on  the  axis  of  the  wheel, 
is  furnished  with  5  or  6  cams  placed 
at  different  situations  round  the 
shaft,  so  as  to  act  in  succession  on 
the  projecting  teeth  of  the  upright 
rods  or  pestles.  Each  of  these 
weighs  200  pounds,  and  works  in  a 
corresponding  oblong  mortar  ol 
stone  or  wood. 

The  patiOf  or  amalgamation  fioor.  Jig,  1272.*  is  a  large  flat  space,  open  to  the  sky, 
312  feet  in  length,  by  236  in  breadth,  and  securely  surrounded  by  strong  walls.     It  is 
070  paved   with    large    un- 

hewn blocks  of  porphy- 
ry,  and    is   capable    of 
containing  24  tortat,  or 
.  flat  circular   collections 
>  of  lama^  of  about  50  feet 
|Kfv«^^^^^^ww  ■fij^^^^^n^^^^^^^^v'  diameter,  and  7  inchea 
^^^^^^^^^^^E^ttj^fT^BS^Kr^^l^SS^    deep,  when  the  patio  is 
'^^''  •■  '^^'r4'       ^Bp^ygjPfijg^Pnr'A  not  filled,  (but  of  some- 

"      i>  '    ^JKlli    V  \      ^^Hp^^^t^^^Jg-'       what  smaller  dimensions 

^  l'?^  when  nearly  so,)  ranged 
in  4  rows,  and  numbered 
from  the  left-hand  cor- 
ner. At  one  end  a  small  space  is  generally  set  apart  for  the  assays,  which  are  made 
each  on  one  monton. 

The  following  description  of  Mexican  amalgamation  is  given  by  Captain  Lyon. 
A  torta  of  Zacatecas  contains  60  montons  of  20  quintals  each,  and  is  thus  formed:  — 
In  the  first  instance,  a  square  space,  of  the  requisite  size  for  a  torta,  is  nuirked  out,  and 
enclosed  by  a  number  of  rough  planks,  which  are  propped  in  their  places  on  the  patio 
floor  by  large  stones,  and  dried  horse-dung  and  dust  are  piled  round  their  edges  to  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  the  lama.  A  heap  of  &altierra  (salt  mixed  with  earthy  impurities)  it 
then  piled  in  the  centre,  in  the  proportion  of  2  fanegas  (each  »  1  '6  English  bushels)  and 
«  half  to  the  nionton,  »  150  for  the  torta.     After  this,  the  lama,  or  ore  ground  into  • 
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iiM  pMte,  b  poured  in.  When  the  last  or  60th  monton  is  delitcrcd*  the  salticnm  m 
shovelled  down  and  well  mixed  with  the  lama,  by  treading  it  with  hoaet,  and  tamiqg  it 
with  shovels ;  after  which  the  preparation  is  left  at  rest  for  the  remainder  of  the  daj. 
On  the  following  day  comes  the  d  incorporo.  After  about  one  hour*s  treading  bj 
horses,  the  nuigistral  or  roasted  and  pulverucd  copper  ore  is  mixed  with  the  lama,  (the 
rtptuo  or  treading-mill  still  continuing,)  in  summer  in  the  proportionof  15  caigss  of  12 
arrobas  (25  lbs.  each)  to  the  torta,  if  the  ore  be  of  6  marcs  to  the  monton,  and  in 
winter  in  only  half  the  quantity.  For  it  is  a  singular  fiwt,  that  in  summer  the  mixture 
cools,  and  requires  more  warmth ;  while  in  winter  it  acquires  of  itself  additional  heat. 
With  poorer  ores,  as  for  instance  those  of  4  marcs  to  the  monton,  12  eargas  are  applied 
in  summer,  and  6  in  winter.  From  November  to  February,  lime  is  also  ooeasionaUy 
used  to  cool  the  lama,  in  the  proportion  of  about  a  peck  per  monton. 

The  repasot  or  treading  out,  is  continued  by  six  horses,  which  are  guided  by  one  man, 
who  stands  in  the  lama,  and  directs  them  all  by  holding  all  their  long  halters.  Thia 
operation  is  much  more  effectual  in  a  morning  than  an  evening,  and  occupies  about  five 
or  six  hours.  When  the  magistral  is  well  mixed,  the  quicksilver  is  applied,  by  being 
sprinkled  through  pieces  of  coarse  doth  doubled  up  like  a  bag,  so  that  it  spurts  out  in 
very  minute  particles.  The  second  treading  of  the  horses  then  follows;  after  whidi  the 
whole  mixture  is  turned  over  by  six  men  with  wooden  shovels,  who  perform  the 
operation  in  an  hour.  The  torta  is  then  smoothed  and  left  at  rest  for  one  entire  day, 
to  allow  the  incorporation  to  take  place.  It  undergoes  the  turning  by  shovels  and 
treading  by  horses  every  other  day,  until  the  amalgamator  ascertains  that  the  first  admix* 
ture  of  quicksilver  is  found  to  be  all  taken  up  by  the  silver ;  and  this  he  does  by 
vanning  or  washing  a  small  quantity  of  the  torta  in  a  little  bowL  A  new  supply  is  then 
added,  and  when  this  has  done  its  duty,  another  b  applied  to  catch  any  stray  particles 
of  silver.  On  the  same  day,  after  a  good  repaso,  the  torta  b  removed  on  hand-barrows 
by  the  labourers,  to  the  favaderas,  in  order  that  it  may  receive  its  final  cleansing.  The 
general  method  of  proportioning  the  quicksilver  to  the  tortas,  b  by  allowing  that  every 
marco  of  silver  which  is  promised  by  trial  of  the  ores  as  the  probable  produce  of  a 
monton,  will  require  in  the  whole  process  4  lbs. 

In  metab  of  five  to  six  mares  and  a  half  per  monton  (of  the  avenge  richness  of  Zacate- 
cas),  16  lbs.  of  quicksilver  were  incorporated  for  every  monton,  «  900  lbs.  for  the  torts. 
On  the  day  of  the  second  addition,  the  proportion  b  5  lbs.  the  monton ;  and  when  the 
torta  b  r«idy  to  receive  the  last  dose  of  quicksilver,  it  is  applied  at  the  rate  of  7  lbs. 
the  monton,  »  420  lbs. ;  making  a  total  of  1620  lbs.  of  quicksilver.  With  poorer  orcs» 
less  quicksilver  and  less  magistral  are  required. 

The  usual  time  for  the  completion  of  the  process  of  amalgamation,  b  firom  12  to  15 
days  in  the  summer,  and  20  to  25  in  the  winter.  Thb  b  less  than  a  third  of  the  time 
taken  at  some  other  mines  in  Mexico.  Thb  rapidity  is  owing  to  the  tortas  being  spread 
very  flat,  and  receiving  thereby  the  stronger  influence  of  the  sun.  In  the  Mexican  mines, 
only  one  monton  b  commonly  mixed  at  a  time ;  and  the  lama  b  then  piled  in  a  small 
conical  heap  or  monton. 

Lavadmvi  or  wuhing  wU.  ^  Here  the  prepared  tortas  are  washed,  in  order  to  cany  off 
the  earthy  matters,  and  fiivour  the  deposition  of  the  amalgam  at  the  bottom.  Each  vat 
b  about  8  feet  deep,  and  9  in  diameter  ;  and  solidly  built  in  masonry. 

A  large  horizontal  wheel,  worked  by  mules,  drives  a  vertical  one,  which  turns  a  hori- 
sontal  wheel  fitted  round  a  perpendicular  wooden  shaft,  revolving  upon  an  iron  pivot  at 
the  bottom  of  the  vat.  To  the  lower  end  of  this  shaft,  four  cross-beams  are  fitted,  from 
which  long  wooden  teeth  rise  to  the  height  of  5  feet  Tlieir  motion  through  the  water 
being  rapid,  keeps  all  the  lighter  particles  afloat,  while  the  heavier  sink  to  the  bottom. 
The  large  wheel  b  worked  by  four  mules,  two  at  each  extremity  of  the  cross-beam. 
Water  is  supplied  from  an  elevated  tank.  It  requires  12  hours*  work  of  one  tub  to  wash 
a  torta.  Eight  porters  are  employed  in  carrying  the  prepared  lama  of  the  torta  in  hand- 
barrows  to  the  vats.     The  earthy  matter  receives  a  second  washing. 

The  amalgam  is  carried  in  bowls  into  the  cuoguerict,  where  it  b  subjected  to  struning 

through  the  strong  canvas  bottom  of  a  leather  bag.     The  hard  nnass  left  in  the  bag  b 

1273  II  A  moulded  into  wedge-shaped  masses  of 

II  H  ^^  ^^^*  *  ^^^^^  *^  arranged  in  the  bum* 

^^^^^^Jk  Jk  ing-house,  {Jig,  1278.),  to  the  number 

^^^^^^~~^        fl  ByijlB  ^^  ^  ^'  "^°  ^  ^^^^  copper  stand,  called 

H  B    Mi  ■  EHBHHl  hawt  having  a  round  hole  in  its  centre. 

H  ^^  I  KH~2Hm^  Over  thb  row  of  wedges  several  others 

^^H  1^    LH        -.r:?J  Mm  Hh  *'^  ^"^^*  >  "^^  ^®  whole  pile  b  called 

^HBPiR~r^ 1 '''-'*™-^^*^j!!?9*?^R^  P""*"*     Each  circubr  range  b  firmly 

'"^i4W>'^'=i^55!^--^^^^^3P"ES'^&^ '^^  bound  round  with  a  rope.  The  base  b 
placed  over  a  pipe  which  leads  to  a  small  tank  of  water  for  condensing  the  quicksilver  ; 
a  eylindrical  space  being  left  in  the  middle  of  the  pina^  to  give  tna  egress  to  the  mercurinlL 
▼■pours. 
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A  large  bell-shaped  cover,  called  eapettituiy  is  now  hoisted  up,  and  carefully  lowered 
OTcr  the  pina,  by  means  of  pulleys.  A  strong  lute  of  ashes,  saltierra,  and  lama  is  applied 
to  its  lower  edge,  and  made  to  fit  very  closely  to  the  plate  on  which  the  base  stands. 
A  wall  of  fire-bricks  is  then  built  loof«ly  round  the  capellina,  and  this  space  is  filled 
with  burning  charcoal,  which  is  thnce  replenished,  to  keep  it  burning  .ill  night.  After 
the  heat  has  been  applied  20  hours,  the  bricks  and  ashes  are  removed,  the  luting  broken, 
and  the  capeUina  hoisted  up.  The  burned  silver  is  then  found  in  a  hard  mass,  which  is 
broken  up,  weighed,  and  carried  to  the  casting-house,  to  be  formed  into  bars  of  about 
1080  ounces  each.  The  loss  of  silver  in  burning,  is  about  5  ounces  to  each  bar  {harra)^ 
and  the  loss  of  quicksilver,  firom  2|  upon  the  good  metals,  to  9  upon  the  coarse. 

Molina  told  Mr.  Miers,  that  the  produce  of  the  galena  ores  of  Uspaltata  did  not 
average  more  than  2  marcs  per  caxon  of  5000 lbs.,  which  is  an  excessively  poor  ore. 
The  argentiferous  galena  ores  of  Cumberland  afford  1 1  marcs  per  caxon ;  while  the 
average  produce  of  the  Potosi  silver  ores  is  only  5  or  6  marcs  in  the  same  quantity. 
These  comparisons  afford  the  clearest  evidence  that  the  English  mode  of  smelting  can  never 
be  brought  into  competition  with  the  process  of  amalgamation  as  practised  in  America. 

Humboldt,  Gay  Lussac,  Boussingault,  Karsten,  and  several  other  chemists  of  note, 
have  offered  solutions  of  the  amalgamation  enigma  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  The  following 
seems  to  be  the  most  probtible  rationale  of  the  successive  steps  of  the  process :  — 

The  addition  of  the  magistral  (powder  of  the  roasted  copper  pyrites),  is  not  for  the 
purpose  of  disengaging  muriatic  acid  from  the  sea  salt  (saftierra),  as  has  been  supposed, 
since  nothing  of  the  kind  actually  takes  place ;  but,  by  reciprocal  or  compound  affinity, 
it  serves  to  form  chloride  of  copper,  and  chloride  of  iron,  upon  the  one  hand,  and  sulphate 
of  soda,  upon  the  other.  Were  sulphuric  acid  to  .be  used  instead  of  the  magistral,  as 
certain  novices  have  prescribed,  it  would  certainly  prove  injurious,  by  causing  muriatic 
acid  to  exhale.  Since  the  ores  contain  only  at  times  oxide  of  silver,  but  always  a  great 
abundance  of  oxide  of  iron,  the  acid  would  carry  off  both  partly,  but  leave  the  chloride  of 
silver  in  a  freer  state.  A  magistral,  such  as  sulphate  of  iron,  which  is  not  in  a  condition 
to  generate  the  chlorides,  will  not  suit  the  present  purpose ;  only  such  metallic  sulphates 
are  useful  as  are  ready  to  be  transformed  into  chlorides  by  the  taltiemu  This  is  pe- 
culiarly the  case  with  sulphate  of  copper.  Its  deuto-chloride  gives  up  chlorine  to  the 
silver,  becomes  in  consequence  a  protochloride,  while  the  chloride  of  silver,  thus  formed, 
is  revived,  and  amalgamate«l  with  the  quicksilver  present,  by  electro-chemical  agency 
which  is  excited  by  the  saline  menstruum  ;  just  as  the  voltaic  pile  of  copper  and  silver  is 
rendered  active  by  a  solution  of  sea  salt.  A  portion  of  chloride  of  mercury  will  be  simul- 
taneously formed,  to  be  decomposed  in  its  turn  by  the  sulphate  of  silver  resulting  from 
the  mutual  action  of  the  acidified  pyrites,  and  the  silver  or  its  oxide  in  the  ore.  An 
addition  of  quicklime  counteracts  the  injurious  effect  of  too  much  magistral,  by  decom- 
posing the  resulting  sulphate  of  copper.  Quicksilver  being  an  excellent  conductor  of 
heat,  when  introduced  in  too  great  quantities,  is  apt  to  cool  the  mass  too  much,  and 
thereby  enfeebles  the  operation  of  the  deu to-chloride  of  copper  upon  the  silver. 

There  is  a  method  of  extracting  silver  from  its  ores  by  what  is  called  imbibition.  This 
is  exceedingly  simple,  consisting  in  depriving,  as  far  as  possible,  the  silver  of  its  gangue, 
then  melting  it  with  about  its  own  weight  of  lead.  The  alloy  thus  procured,  contains 
from  30  to  35  per  cent,  of  silver,  which  is  separated  by  cupel lation  on  the  great  scale,  as 
described  under  ores  oflecuL    In  this  way  the  silver  is  obtained  at  Kongsberg  in  Norway. 

Tlie  amalgamation  works  at  Halsbriicke,  near  Freyberg,  for  the  treatment  of  silver 
ores  by  mercury,  have  been  justly  admired  as  a  model  of  arrangement,  convenience,^  and 
regularity ;  and  I  shall  conclude  this  subject  with  a  sketch  of  their  general  distribution. 

Fig.  1274.  presents  a  vertical  section  of  this  great  u»ine  or  hiittenwerkf  subdivided  into 
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four  main  departments.  The  first,  a,  b,  is  devoted  to  the  preparation  and  roasting  of  the 
matters  intended  for  amalgamation.     The  second,  b,  c,  is  occupied  with  two  successive 
Vol.  II.  4  L 
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sifting!  and  the  milling.  The  third,  c,  d,  includce  tiie  amaiganuuida  apaitMeul  above, 
and  the  waah-houae  dT  the  residuunn  below.  And  in  the  Iburth,  b»  a,  the  *<***^»»ng 
apparatus  is  placed,  where  the  amalgam  is  finallj  delivered. 

Thus,  from  one  eztiemity  of  this  building  to  the  other,  the  worfcdiope  follow  in  the 
order  of  the  processes ;  and  the  whole,  over  a  length  of  180  feet,  seems  to  he  a  natural 
laboratory,  through  which  the  materials  paas,  as  it  were  of  themselves  from  their  crude 
to  their  re6ned  condition;  so  skilfully  eeonomiaed  and  methodical  are  the  labours  of 
the  workmen ;  such  are  the  regularity,  precision,  eoneert,  and  fiwility,  which  pervade 
this  long  series  of  combinations,  carriages,  movements,  and  metamorphoaes  of  matter. 

Here  we  distinguish  the  following  objeeto :  — 

1.  In  division  a,  a ;  a,  a,  is  the  magagine  of  salt ;  fr,  fr,  is  the  hall  of  preparation  of  the 
ores;  on  the  floor  of  which  the^are  aorted,  intcrstratified,  and  mixed  up  with  salt; 
c,  e,  are  the  roasting  frimaces;  m  each  of  which  we  see,  1,  the  fireplace;  2,  3,  the 
reverbcratory  hearth,  divided  into  two  portions,  one  a  little  higher  than  the  other,  and 
more  distant  from  the  fireplace,  called  the  dirier.  The  materials  to  he  calcined  fid!  into 
it,  through  a  chimney  6.  The  other  part  S,  of  the  hearth  is  the  calcining  area.  Above 
the  fumaoe  are  chamben  of  sublimation  4,  5,  for  condensing  some  volatile  matters 
which  cacape  by  the  opening  7.     «  b  the  main  chimney. 

2.  In  the  divinon  a,  c,  we  have  d,  the  floor  for  the  coarse  silting ;  beneath,  diat  for 
the  flne  sieves ;  from  which  the  mattera  fiill  into  the  hopper,  whence  they  pass  down  to 
fft  the  mill-bouse,  in  which  they  are  ground  to  flour,  euMBtly  as  in  a  corn-mill,  and  are 
afterwards  boultod  through  neves,    p,  /,  is  the  wheel  machinery  of  the  mill. 

S.  The  compartment  c,  n,  u  the  amalgamation  work,  properly  qieaking,  where  the 
easks  are  seen  in  their  places.  Hie  washing  of  the  residuums  is  effected  in  the  shop 
I,  below.     A,  Ir,  is  the  compartment  of  revolving  casks. 

4.  In  the  division  d,  x,  the  distillation  process  is  carried  on.  There  are  four  similar 
furnaces,  represented  in  different  states,  for  the  sake  of  Illustration.  The  wooden 
drawer  is  seen  below,  supporting  the  cast-iron  basin,  in  which  the  tripod  with  its 
candelabra  for  bearing  the  amalgam  saucen  is  placed.     9  is  a  store  chamber. 

At  B,  are  placed  the  pulleys  and  windlass  for  raising  the  roasted  ore,  to  be  sifted  and 
ground ;  as  also  for  raising  the  milled  flour,  to  be  transported  to  the  amalgamation  casks. 
At  D,  the  crane  stands  for  raising  the  iron  bells  that  cover  the  amalgamation  candelabra. 

IMoUm  of  the  Amalgamation  Proceat,  om  pradued  ai  HeUbrUeke All  ores  which 

contain  more  than  Tibs,  of  lead,  or  lib.  of  eopper,  per  cent.,  are  excluded  from  this 
reviring  operation  {anquiekverfahren) ;  because  the  lead  would  render  the  amalgam  very 
impure,  and  the  copper  would  be  wasted.  They  are  sorted  for  the  amalgamation,  in 
such  a  way  that  the  mixture  of  the  poorer  and  richer  ores  may  contain  7|,  or,  at  most, 
8  loths  (of  \  OS.  each)  of  silver  per  100  lbs.  Tlie  most  usual  oonstituenta  of  the  ores 
are,  sulphur,  silver,  antimonial  silver  (speissglanzsilber),  bismuth,  sulphurets  of  arsenic 
of  copper,  iron,  lead  (nickel,  cobalt),  sine,  with  several  earthy  minerals.  It  is  essential 
that  the  ores  to  be  amalgamated  shall  contain  a  certain  proportion  of  sulphur,  in  order 
that  they  may  decompose  enough  of  sea  salt  in  the  roasting  to  disengage  as  much 
chlorine  as  to  convert  all  the  silver  present  into  a  chloride.  With  this  view,  ores  .poor 
in  snlphur  are  mixed  with  those  that  are  richer,  to  make  up  a  determinate  average. 
The  ore-post  is  laid  upon  the  bed-Jloor,  in  a  rectangular  heap,  about  17  ells  long,  and 
4^  ells  broad  (13  yards  and  3}) ;  and  upon  that  layer  the  requisite  quantity  of  salt  is 
let  down  frt>m  the  floor  above,  through  a  wooden  tunnel ;  40  cwts.  of  salt  being  allotted 
to  400  cwts.  of  ore.  The  heap  being  made  up  with  alternate  strata  to  the  desired 
magnitude,  must  be  then  well  mixed,  and  formed  into  small  bings,  called  roasUpotU, 
weighing  each  from  SA  to  4}  cwts.  The  annual  eonsumption  of  nit  at  Halsbrilcke  is 
6000  cwts. ;  it  is  supplied  by  the  Prussian  salt-worka. 

RocuHng  of  the  Amalgamation  Ore$.  ^  The  furnaces  appropriated  to  the  roasting  of 
the  ore-posts  are  of  the  reverbcratory  class,  prorided  with  soot  chambers.  They  are 
built  up  alongside  of  the  bed-Jloor,  and  connected  with  it  by  a  brick  tunneL  The 
prepared  ground  ore  {erxmehl)  is  spread  out  upon  the  hearth,  and  dried  with  incessant 
turning  over;  then  the  fire  is  raised  so  as  to  kindle  the  sulphur,  and  keep  the  ore  redbot 
for  one  or  two  hours ;  during  which  time,  dense  white-gray  vapours  of  arsenic,  antimony, 
and  water,  are  exhaled.  The  desulphuration  next  begins,  with  the  appearance  of  a  blue 
flame.  This  continues  for  three  hours,  during  which  the  ignition  is  kept  up ;  and  the 
mass  is  diligently  turned  over,  in  order  to  present  new  surfiices,  and  to  prevent  any 
caking.  Whenever  sulphurous  acid  ceases  to  be  formed,  the  finidiing  calcination  is  to 
be  commenced  with  increased  firing ;  the  object  being  now  to  decompose  the  sea  salt  by 
means  of  the  metallic  sulphates  that  have  been  generated,  to  convert  them  into  chlorides, 
with  the  simultaneous  production  of  sulphate  of  soda.  The  stirring  is  to  be  continued 
till  the  proofs  taken  from  the  hearth  no  longer  betray  the  smell  of  sulphurous,  but  only 
of  muriatic  acid  gas.  This  roasting  stage  lasts  commonly  three  quarters  of  an  hour, 
13  or.  14  furnaces  are  worked  at  the  same  time  at  Halsbrucke;  and  each  turns  out  in  a 
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week  5  tons  upon  mn  aronge.  Out  of  the  nichi  chambers  or  soot  vaults  of  the  furnaces, 
from  96  to  100  owts.  of  ore-dust  are  obtained,  containing  32  marcs  (lelbs.)  of  silver. 
This  dust  is  to  be  treated  like  unroasted  ore.  The  fuel  of  the  first  fire  is  pitcoal ;  of  the 
finishing  one»  fir- wood.  Of  the  former  1 15^  cubic  fbet,  and  of  the  latter,  294^  are,  upon 
an  average,  consumed  for  every  100  cwts.  of  ore. 

During  the  last  roasting,  the  ore  increases  in  bulk  by  one  fourth,  becomes  in  conse- 
quence a  lighter  powder,  and  of  a  brown  colour.  When  this  process  is  completed,  the  ore 
is  raked  out  upon  the  stone  pavement,  allowed  to  cool,  then  screened  in  close  sieve-boxes, 
in  order  to  separate  the  finer  powder  firom  the  lumps.  These  are  to  be  bruised,  mixed 
with  sea  salt,  and  subjected  to  another  calcination.  The  finer  powder  alone  is  taken  to 
the  millstones,  of  which  there  axe  14  pairs  in  the  establishment.  The  stones  are  of 
granite,  and  make  from  100  to  120  revolutions  per  minute.  The  roasted  ore,  after  it  has 
passed  through  the  boulter  of  the  mill,  must  be  as  impalpable  as  the  finest  flour. 

The  AtiuUffamatum, —'Tha  (the  verqutcken)  is  performed  in  20  horizontal  casks, 
arranged  in  4  rows^  each  turning  upon  a  shaA  which  passes  through  its  axis ;  and  all 
driven  by  the  waterb.wheel  shown  in  the  middle  of  Jig,  1006.  The  casks  are  2  feet  10  inches 
long,  2  feet  8  inches  wide,  inside  measure,  and  are  provided  with  iron  ends.  Hie  staves 
are  3^  inches  thick,  and  are  bound  t<^ther  with  iron  hoops.  They  have  a  double  bung- 
hole,  one  formed  within  the  other,  secured  by  an  iron  plug  fastened  with  screws. 
They  are  filled  by  means  of  a  wooden  spout  terminated  by  a  canvas  hose;  through 
wbieh  10  cwts.  of  the  boulted  ore-flour  {erzmehl)  are  introduced  after  3  cwts.  of  water 
have  been  poured  in.  To  this  mixture,  from  )  to  }  of  a  cwt.  of  pieces  of  iron,  1^  inch 
square,  and  }  thick,  are  added.  When  these  pieces  get  dissolved,  they  are  replaced  bj 
oUiers  from  time  to  time.  The  casks  being  two  thirds  full,  are  set  to  revolve  for  11  or 
2  hours,  tUl  the  ore-powder  and  water  become  a  uniform  pap ;  when  5  cwts.  of  quick- 
silver are  poured  into  each  of  them.  The  casks  being  again  nude  tight,  are  put  in  geer 
with  the  driving  machinery,  and  kept  constantly  revolving  for  14  or  16  hours,  at  the 
rate  of  20  or  22  turns  in  the  minute.  During  this  time  they  are  twice  stopped  and 
opened,  in  order  to  see  whether  the  pap  be  of  the  proper  consistence ;  for  if  too  thick, 
the  globules  of  quicksilver  do  not  readily  combine  with  the  particles  of  ore ;  and  if  too 
thin,  they  frll  and  rest  at  the  bottom.  In  the  first  case,  some  water  must  be  added ; 
in  the  second,  some  ore.  During  the  rotation,  the  temperature  risea^  so  that  even  in 
winter  it  sometimes  stands  so  high  as  104^  P. 

Hie  chemical  changes  which  occur  in  the  casks  are  the  following :  —  The  metallio 
chlorides  present  in  the  roasted  ore  are  decomposed  by  the  iron,  whence  results  muriate 
of  iron,  whilst  the  deutochioride  of  copper  is  reduced  partly  to  protochloride,  and  partly 
to  metallic  copper,  which  throw  down  metallic  silver.  The  mercury  dissolves  the 
silver,  copper,  lead,  antimony,  into  a  complex  amalgam.  If  the  iron  is  not  present  in 
suflicient  quantity,  or  if  it  has  not  been  worked  with  the  ore  long  enough  to  convert 
the  copper  deutochioride  into  a  protochloride,  previously  to  the  addition  of  the  mercury, 
more  or  less  of  the  last  metal  will  be  wasted  by  its  conversion  into  protochloride 
(calomel).  The  water  holds  in  solution  sulphate  o(  soda,  undecomposed  sea  salt,  with 
chlorides  of  iron,  manganese,  &c. 

As  soon  as  the  revivification  is  complete,  the  casks  must  be  filled  with  water,  set  to 
revolve  slowly  (about  6  or  8  times  in  the  minute),  whereby  in  the  course  of  an  hour,  or 
an  hour  and  a  half  at  most,  a  great  part  of  the  amalgam  will  have  collected  at  the 
bottom ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  dilution,  the  portion  of  horn  silver  held  in  solution 
by  the  sea  salt  will  fall  down  and  be  decomposed.  Into  the  small  plug  in  the  centre 
of  the  bung,  a  small  tube  with  a  stopcock  is  now  to  be  inserted,  to  discharge  the 
amalgam  into  its  appropriate  chamber.  The  cock  must  be  stopped  whenever  the 
brown  muddy  residuum  begins  to  flow.  The  main  bung  being  then  opened,  the 
remaining  contents  of  the  casks  are  emptied  into  the  wosA-tfim,  while  the  pieces  of  iron 
are  kept  back.  The  residuary  ore  is  found  to  be  stripped  of  its  silver  within  f^m  J^ 
of  an  ounce  per  cwt.  The  emptying  of  all  the  casks,  and  charging  them  again,  Ukes  2 
hours ;  and  the  whole  process  is  finished  within  18  or  20  hours ;  namely,  1  hour  for 
charging^  14  to  16  hours  for  amalgamating ;  1|  hour  for  diluting;  1  hour  for  empty- 
ing. In  14  days,  3200  cwts.  of  ore  are  amalgunatod.  For  working  100  cwts.  of  ore, 
144  lbs.  of  iron,  and  2  lbs.  1 2|  ounces  of  mercury,  are  required ;  whence^  for  every  pound 
of  silver  obtained,  0*95  of  an  ounce  of  mercury  are  consumed. 

Trials  have  been  made  to  conduct  the  amalgamation  process  in  iron  casks,  heated  to 
150^  or  160^  Fahrenheit,  over  a  fire ;  but  though  the  de-silvering  was  more  complete,  the 
loss  by  mercury  was  so  much  greater  as  to  more  than  counterbalance  that  advantage. 

TnaimeHt  of  the  AmtUgam.  —  It  is  first  received  in  a  moist  canvas  bag,  through 
which  the  thin  uncombincd  quicksilver  spontaneously  passes.  The  bag  is  then  tied  up 
and  subjected  to  pressure.  Out  of  20  casks,  from  3  to  S^  cwts.  of  solid  amalgam  are  thus 
procured,  which  usually  consist  of  1  part  of  an  alloy,  containing  silver  of  12  or  13  lathe 
(in  16),  and  6  parts  of  quicksilver.     The  foreign  metab  in  that  alloy  are^  copper,  lead, 
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gold,  antimony,  oobalt,  nickel,  bismuth,  sine,  arsenic,  and  iron.    Tlie  fiher«d  qui^sflvtf 
contains  moreover  2  to  3  loths  of  silver  in  the  owt. 

Fig,  1275.  represents  the  apparatus  for  distilling  the  amalgam  in  the  HaUhrlicke 
works  \  marked  m  in  /Ig,  1274.     a  is  the  wooden  drawer,  sliding  in  groores  upon  the 
Vrn<i;!j  ^li    nh  an  o\n.'n  liasin  or  box  of  cast  iron,   laid  in  the 
wooden  drawer  ;  y  ii  a  kind  of  iron  candelabra,  supported  upon 
I  {I  J   Ibuf  fvct,  utid  set  tii  ti^e  basin  a;  under  d  axe  five  dishes  or 
plaiiAf  ai  wroughi  ifiin,  ^vlth  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  each,  wherebr 
ibey  are  fitted  upon  the  stem  of  the 
candelabra,  3  indies  apart,  each  plate 
being   successively  smaller   than  the 
one  below  it.  3  indicates  a  cast-iron 
bell,  furnished  with  a  wrougfauiron 
frame   and  hook,   for  raising  it  by 
means  of  a  pulley  and  cord,  s  is  a 
sheet-iron  door  for  closing  the  stove, 
^ — whenever  the  bell  has  been  set  in  its 
place. 

The  box  a,  and  the  basin  a,  above  it,  are  filled  with  water,  which  must  be  oontinually 
renewed,  through  a  pipe  in  the  side  of  the  wooden  box,  so  that  the  iron  basin  may  be 
kept  always  submersed  and  cool.  The  drawer  a,  being  properly  placed,  and  the  plates 
under  d  being  charged  with  balls  of  amalgam  (weighing  altogether  3  cwts.),  the  beli  5 
is  to  be  let  down  into  the  water,  as  at  y,  and  rested  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  candelabra. 
Upon  the  ledge  1,  which  defines  the  bottom  of  the  fireplace,  a  circular  plate  of  iron  is 
laid,  having  a  hole  in  its  middle  for  the  bell  to  pass  through.  Upon  this  plate  chips  of 
fir-wood  are  kindled,  then  the  door  a,  which  is  lined  with  clay,  is  closed  and  luted 
tight.  The  fuel  is  now  placed  in  the  vacant  space  k,  round  the  upper  part  of  the  belL 
The  fire  must  be  fed  in  most  gradually,  first  with  turf,  then  with  charcoal ;  whenever 
the  bell  gets  red,  the  mercury  volatiliaes,  and  condenses  in  globules  into  the  bottom  of 
the  basin  a.  At  the  end  of  8  hours,  should  no  more  drops  of  mercury  be  heard  to  foil 
into  the  water,  the  fire  is  stopped.  When  the  bell  has  become  cool,  it  is  lifted  ofiT;  the 
plates  are  removed  from  the  candelabra  d ;  and  this  being  taken  out,  the  drawer  a  a 
slid  away  from  tlie  furnace.  The  mercury  is  drained,  dried,  and  sent  again  into  the 
amalgamation  works.     The  silver  is  fused  and  refined  by  cupellation. 

The  solid  amalgam  which  is  distilled  in  the  above  appiaratus,  would  be  distilled  more 
profitably  out  of  iron  trays  -set  in  the  mercurial  retorts  described  and  figured  in  pages 
138,  139  of  Vol.  1L 

From  3  cwts.  of  amalgam,  distilled  under  the  bell,  from  95  to  100  marcs  ()  lbs.)  of 
teller  silver  (dish  silver)  are  procured,  containing  from  10  to  13|  parts  of  fine  silver  out 
of  16  ;  one-fifth  part  of  the  metal  being  copper.  The  teller  silver  is  refined  in  quantities 
of  160  or  170  marcs,  in  black-lead  crucibles  filled  within  two  inches  of  their  brims,  and 
submitted  to  brisk  ignition.  The  molten  mass  exhales  some  vapours,  and  throws  up  a 
liquid  slag,  which  being  skimmed  off,  the  surfitce  is  to  be  strewed  over  with  charcxxil 
powder,  and  covered  with  a  lid.  The  heat  having  been  briskly  urged  for  a  short  time, 
the  charcoal  is  then  removed  along  with  any  fresh  slag  that  may  have  risen,  in  order  to 
observe  whether  the  vapours  have  ceased.  If  not,  fresh  charcoal  must  be  again  applied, 
the  crucible  must  be  covered,  and  the  heat  increased,  till  fumes  are  no  longer  produced, 
and  the  surfiice  of  the  silver  becomes  tranquil.  Finally,  the  alloy,  which  contains  a 
little  gold,  and  much  copper,  being  now  from  11  to  13  liihiff  (that  is,  holding  firora  II 
to  13  parts  of  fine  silver  in  16  parts),  is  cast  into  iron  moulds,  in  ingots  of  60  marcs. 
The  loss  of  weight  by  evaporation  and  skimming  of  the  slag  amounts  to  2  per  cent ; 
the  loss  in  silver  is  quite  inconsiderable. 

The  dust  from  the  furnace  (^HegeHifen)  is  collected  in  a  large  condensation  chamber 
of  the  chimney,  and  affords  from  40  to  50  marcs  of  silver  per  cwt.  The  slags  and  old 
crucibles  are  ground  and  sent  to  the  small  amalgamation  mill. 

The  earthy  residuum  of  the  amalgamation  casks  being  submitted  to  a  second  amal- 
gamaU'on,  affords  out  of  100  cwts.  about  2  lbs.  of  coarse  silver.  This  is  first  fused 
fdong  with  three  or  four  per  cent  of  a  mixture  of  potashes  and  calcined  quicksalz, 
(impure  sulphate  of  soda),  and  then  refined.  The  supernatant  liquor  that  is  drawn  out 
of  the  tanks  in  which  the  contents  of  the  casks  are  allowed  to  settle,  consists  chiefly  of 
sulphate  of  soda,  along  with  some  common  salt,  sulphates  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  a 
little  phosphate,  arseniate,  and  fluate  of  soda.  The  earthy  deposit  contains  from  ^  to  A 
of  a  loih  of  silver  per  cwt,  but  no  economical  method  of  extracting  this  small  quanti^ 
has  yet  been  contrived. 

The  argentiferous  or  rich  lead  is  treated  in  Germany  by  the  cupellation  furnace 
represented  in  Jiga.  1276,  1277,  1278,  and  1279.  Tliese  figures  exhibit  the  cupellation 
furnace  of  the  principal  smelting  work  in  the  Harts,  where  the  following  parts  must  be 
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difltinguuhed ;  (Jig,  1278.)  1,  xnasonry  of  the  foundation;  2,  flues  lor  the  escape  of 
moisture ;  S»  stone  covers  of  the  flues ;  4,  bed  of  hard  rammed  sooriie ;  5,  bricks  set  on 
edge,  to  form  the  permanent  area  of  the  furnace ;  6,  the  sole,  formed  of  wood  ashes, 
washed,  dried,  and  beaten  down  ;  A,  dome  of  iron  plate,  movable  by  a  crane,  and  sus- 
ceptible of  being  lined  two  inches  thick  with  loam ;  n,  »,  tuyeres  for  two  bellows  $; 
having  valves  suspended  before  their  orifices  to  break  and  spread  the  blast ;  9,  door  for 
introducing  into  the  furnace  the  charge  of  lead,  equal  to  84  quintals  at  a  time ;  «,  Jig. 


1278 


101 1.,  two  bellows,  like  those  of  a  smith's  forge ;  y,  door  of  the  fireplace,  through  which 
billets  of  wood  are  thrown  on  the  grate;  or,  small  aperture  or  door,  fbr  giving  issue  to  the 

frothy  scum  of  the  cupellation,  and 
the  litharge ;  2,  basin  of  safety, 
usually  covered  with  a  stone  slab, 
over  which  the  litharge  &lls :  in 
case  of  accident  the  basin  is  laid 
open  to  admit  the  rich  lead. 

The  following  is  the  mode  of 
conducting  the  cupellation.  Before 
putting  the  lead  into  the  furnace, 
a  floor  is  made  in  it  of  ashes  beat 
carefully  down  (see  Stjig.  1278.); 
and  there  is  left  in  the  centre  of 
this  floor  a  circular  space,  somewhat  lower  than  tlie  rest  of  the  hearth,  where  the  silver 
ought  to  gather  at  the  end  of  the  operation.     The  cupel  is  fully  six  feet  in  diameter. 

-  7  'i  In  forming  the  floor  of  a  cupel, 

/  '^3   35   cubic   feet  of  washed    wood 

A  ashes,  usually  got  from  the  soap 
works,  are  employed.  The  pre- 
paration of  the  floor  requires  2^ 
hours*  work  ;  and  when  it  is  com- 
pleted, and  the  movable  dome  of 
iron  plate  has  been  lined  with 
loam,  84  quintals  (cwt.)  of  lead 
are  laid  on  the  floor,  42  quintals 
being  placed  in  the  part  of  the 
furnace  farthest  from  the  bellows, 
and  42  near  to  the  fire-bridge ;  to 
these,  scorio)  containing  lead  and 
silver  arc  added,  in  order  to  lose 
nothing.  The  movable  lid  is  now  luted  on  the  fiimace,  and  heat  is  slowly  applied  in  the 
firoplace,  by  burning  fagots  of  fir- wood,  which  is  gradually  raised.  Section  1278.  is  in 
the  line  c,  n,  of  1277. 

At  the  end  of  three  hours,  the  whole  lead  being  melted,  the  instant  is  watched  for 
when  no  more  ebullition  can  be  perceived  on  the  surface  of  the  bath  or  melted  metal ; 
then,  but  not  sooner,  the  bellows  are  set  a  playing  on  the  surface  at  the  rate  of  4  or  5 
strokes  per  minute,  to  favour  the  oxidizement. 

In  five  hours,  reckoned  from  the  commencement  of  tlie  process,  the  fire  is  smartly 
raised ;  when  a  grayish  froth  {abstrich)  is  made  to  issue  from  the  small  aperture  x  of 
the  fbmace.  lliis  is  found  to  be  a  brittle  mixture  of  oxidized  metals  and  impu- 
rities. The  workman  now  glides  the  rake  over  the  surfece  of  the  bath,  so  as  to 
draw  the  firoth  out  of  the  furnace ;  and,  as  it  issues,  powdered  charcoal  is  strewed  upon 
it,  at  the  aperture  x,  to  cause  its  coagulation.  The  froth  skinuning  lasts  for  about  an 
hour  and  a  half. 
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After  thia  time,  th«  lithaigt  begins  to  fonn,  and  it  is  also  let  off  by  the  amll  opening 
JT/  its  issue  being  sided  hj  s  hook.  In  proportion  as  the  floor  of  the  fiimaee  gcti 
impregnated  with  litharge,  the  workman  digs  in  it  a  gutter  lor  the  eieape  of  the  liquid 
litharge :  it  falls  in  front  of  the  small  aperture,  and  eoneretes  in  stalaetitie  forma. 

By  means  of  the  two  movable  valves  suspended  before  the  tuyeres  %  i^  (Jig.  \97S.) 
the  workman  ean  direct  the  blast  as  he  will  over  the  surfoce  of  the  meCaL  The  wind 
should  be  made  to  cause  a  slight  curl  on  the  liquid,  so  as  to  produce  eircular  undu- 
lations, and  gradually  propel  a  portion  of  the  litharge  generated,  towards  the  edges  of 
the  cupel,  and  allow  this  to  retain  its  shape  till  the  end  of  the  operation.  The  stream 
of  air  should  drive  the  gfeater  part  of  the  litharge  towards  the  small  opening  ',  where 
the  workman  deepens  the  outlet  for  it,  in  proportion  as  the  level  of  the  metal  bath  de- 
scends, and  the  bottom  of  the  floor  rises  by  the  apposition  of  the  litharge  formed.  li- 
thaige  is  thus  obtained  during  about  IS  hours;  after  which  period  the  cake  oiaalnr 
begins  to  take  shape  in  the  centre  of  the  cupel. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  operation,  when  no  more  than  four  additional  quintals  of 
litharge  can  be  looked  for,  and  when  it  forms  solely  in  the  neighbourhood  (^  the  siher 
cake  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  great  care  must  be  taken  to  set  apart  the  latter  portions, 
because  they  contain  nlver.  About  this  period,  the  fire  is  increased,  and  the  workman 
places  before  the  little  opening  *  a  brick,  to  serve  as  a  mound  to  the  efflux  of  litharge 
The  use  of  this  brick  is, —  I,  to  hinder  the  escape  of  the  silver  in  case  of  any  accident; 
for  eiamplc,  should  an  explosion  take  place  in  the  furnace ;  S,  to  reserve  a  magasine  of 
litharge,  should  that  still  circulating  round  the  stiver  cake  be  suddenly  absorbed  by  the 
cupel,  for  in  this  dilemma  the  litharge  must  be  raked  back  on  the  silver ;  3,  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  the  water  that  must  be  thrown  on  the  nlver  at  the  end  of  the  process. 

When  the  argentiferous  litharge,  collected  in  the  above  snoall  magasine,  is  to  be 
removed,  it  is  let  out  in  the  form  of  a  jet,  by  the  dexterous  use  of  the  iron  book. 

Lastly,  after  20  hours,  the  silver  cake  is  seen  to  be  well  formed,  and  nearly  circular* 
The  moment  for  stopping  the  6re  and  the  bellows  is  indicated  by  the  sudden  dif- 
appearance  of  the  coloureid  particles  of  oxide  of  lead,  which,  in  the  latter  moments  of 
oxidation,  undulate  with  extreme  rapidity  over  the  slightly  convex  surfooe  of  the  silver 
bsth,  moving  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference.  The  phenomenon  of  their  totsi 
disappearance  is  called  the  lightning,  or  fulguration.  Whenever  this  occurs,  the  plate  of 
silver  being  perfectly  clean,  there  is  introduced  into  the  furnace,  by  the  door  ft  * 
wooden  spout,  along  which  water,  previously  heated,  is  carefully  poured  on  the  silver. 

The  cupelUUon  of  84  quintals  of  argentiie9>us  lead  takes  in  seneral  18  or  SO  houn' 
working.  The  promptitude  of  the  operation  depends  on  the  degree  of  purity  of  the 
lesds  employed,  and  on  the  sddress  of  the  operator,  with  whom  also  lies  the  economy 
of  fuel.  A  good  workman  completes  the  cupellation  of  84  quintals  with  300  billets, 
each  equivalent  to  a  cubic  foot  and  eight-tenths  of  wood  (Harts  measure) ;  others  con- 
sume 400  billets,  or  more.  In  generd,  the  cupellation  of  100  quintals  of  lead,  executed 
at  the  rate  of  84  quintal  charges,  occasions  a  consumption  of  7SK)  cubic  feet  of  resinous 
wood  billets. 

The  products  of  the  charge  are  as  follow :  ^ 

1.  Silver,  holding  in  100  marcs,  7  marcs  and  3  loths  of  slloy  -     S4  to  30  mares. 
S.  Pure  litharge,  containing  from  88  to  90  per  cent  of  lead    -     50-60  quintalSi 

3.  Impure  litharge,  holding  a  little  silver        -  -  -       S  -     6      — 

4.  Skimmings  of  the  cupellation  -  -  .4.3      — 

5.  Floor  of  the  furnace  impregnated  with  litharge      -  -     22  -  30      — 
Nora.—  The  mare  is  7  oz.  S  c/icfs.  ^gr.  EngKah  troyt  oMd  th%  loik  ia  half  an  cmnee. 

16  loftha  make  a  marc.    100  pouuda  Cologne  are  equal  to  103  pounda  avoirdnpoia  ;  and  tkt 
above  quiiUal  coniaina  116  Cologne  pounds. 

The  loss  of  lead  inevitable  by  this  operation,  is  estimated  at  4  parts  in  100.  It  hss 
lieen  diminished  as  much  as  possible  in  the  Frankenscharn  works  of  the  Harts,  by  Icsd- 
ing  the  smoke  into  long  flues,  where  the  lead  fomes  are  condensed  into  a  metallic  soot. 
The  silver  cake  receives  a  final  purification  at  the  Mint,  in  a  cupel  on  a  smaller  scale* 

From  numerous  experiments  in  the  great  way,  it  has  been  found  that  not  more  than 
100  quintals  of  lead  can  be  profitably  cupelled  at  one  operation,  however  large  the 
furnace,  and  however  powerful  and  multiplied  the  bellows  and  tuyeres  may  be ;  fbr  the 
loss  on  either  the  lead  or  the  silver,  or  on  both,  would  be  increased.  In  one  attempti 
no  less  than  500  quintals  were  acted  on,  in  a  furnace  with  two  fireplaces,  and  four 
escapes  for  the  litharge ;  but  the  silver  remained  disseminated  through  the  lead,  and 
the  lightning  could  not  be  brought  on.     The  chief  object  in  view  was  economy  of  fuel* 

Jt»iuction  of  the  Litharge,  —  This  b  executed  in  a  slag-hearth,  with  the  aid  of  wood 
charcoaL 

Such  is  the  train  of  operations  by  which  the  cupriferous  galena  aehUch,  or  ground  ort 
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Th«  works  of 


k  reduced,  in  the  dUtrict  of  CTauathal,  into  lead,  copper,  end  «!▼«•. 
Frankenacharn  have  a  front  fiilly  400  feet  long.  r^     ^v  i 

Fig,  1279.  exhibiu  the  plan  and  elevation  of  these  noaelting-works,  near  Clautthal, 
in  the  Harts,  for  lead  orea  containing  copper  and  silver,  where  about  84,000  cwta.  of 
Siher-smdtinff  Workt  of  FrankenMeham,  near  OautthaL 

1280 


•chlich  (each  of  1 23  Cologne  pounds)  are  treated  every  year.  This  quantity  is  the 
produce  of  SO  distinct  mines,  as  also  of  nearly  as  many  stamp  and  preparation  works* 
All  these  different  schUehs,  which  belong  to  so  many  different  joint-stock  companies, 
are  confounded  and  worked  up  together  in  the  same  series  of  metallurgic  operations ; 
the  resulting  mixture  being  considered  as  one  and  the  same  ore  belonging  to  a  single 
undertaking ;  but  in  virtue  of  the  order  which  prevails  in  this  royal  establishment,  the 
rights  of  each  of  the  companies,  and  consequently  of  each  shareholder,  are  equitably 
regulated.  A  vigorous  control  is  exercised  between  the  mines  and  the  stamps,  as 
also  between  the  stamps  and  the  smelting-houses ;  while  the  cost  of  the  metallurgic 
operations  is  placed  under  the  officers  of  the  crown,  and  distributed,  upon  just  prin- 
ciples, among  the  several  mines,  according  to  the  quantities  of  metal  furnished  by 
each. 

From  these  arrangements,  the  following  important  advantages  flow ;  -^ 
I.  The  poor  ores  may  be  smelted  with  profit,  without  putting  the  companies  to 
any  risk  or  expense  in  the  erection  of  new  works ;  2,  by  the  mixture  of  many  different 
ores,  the  smelting  and  metallic  product  become  more  easy  and  abundant;  3,  the  train 
of  the  operations  b  conducted  with  all  the  lights  and  resources  of  science;  and  4,  the 
amount  of  metal  brought  into  the  market  is  not  subject  to  such  fluctuations  as  might 
prove  injurious  to  their  sale. 

The  following  is  the  series  of  operations :  -^ 

1.  The  fusion  of  the  schlich  (sludge);  2,  the  roasting  of  the  mattes  under  a  shed, 
and  their  treatment  by  four  successive  re-meltings ;  3,  the  treatment  of  the  resulting 
black  copper ;  4,  the  liquation ;  5,  the  reliquation  (rettuage) ;  6,  the  refining  of  the 
copper ;  7,  the  cupellation  of  the  silver ;  8,  the  reduction  of  the  litharge  into  lead. 
The  5th  and  6th  processes  are  carried  on  at  the  smelting  works  of  Altenau. 

The  buildings  are  shown  at  ▲,■,€,  and  the  impelling  stream  of  water  at  d  ;  the 
upper  figure  being  the  elevation  ;  the  lower,  the  plan  of  the  works. 

a,  is  Uie  melting  furnace,  with  a  cylinder  bellows  behind  it ;  b,  e,  (f,  furnaces  similar 
to  the  preceding,  with  wooden  bellows,  such  aa  Jig.  1281  ;  e,  is  a  furnace  for  the  same 

^  purpose,    with    three    tuyeres, 

/f^  and  a  cylinder  bellows ;  /,  the 

large  furnace   of   fusion,    also 


^  ^^^^  with  three  tuydres ;  g,  a  furnace 


with  seven  tuyeres,  now  seldom 
used ;  A,  low  furnaces,  like  the 
English  slag-hearths  (Ancmino- 
/en),  employed  for  working  the 
last  mattea ;  A,  slag-hearths  for 
reducing  the  litharge;  m,  the 
area  of  the  liquation ;  ii,p,  cu- 
pellation furnaces. 

jr,y,   a  floor  which  separates 
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the  prineipal  nndting-houw  into  two  ■tones ;  the  materialt  destined  lor  charging  Ihe 
furnaces  being  deposited  in  beds  upon  the  upper  floor,  to  which  tfaej  are  cmrried  by 
means  of  two  inclined  planes,  terraced  in  front  of  the  range  of  buildings. 
Here  89|600  quintals  of  sohlich  are  annually  smelted,  which  furnish  — 

Marketable  lead           -              -                 -              -                 -  20,907  quintals. 

Markeuhle  litharge,  containing  90  per  cent  of  lead       -        -  7»555 

Silver,  about          .....  67 

Copper  (finally  purified  in  the  works  of  Altenau)        -          -  35 


Total  product 


28,564 


This  weight  amounts  to  one  twenty-fifth  of  the  weight  of  ore  raised  for  th«  service  of 
the  establishment.  Eight  parts  of  ore  furnish,  on  an  average,  about  one  of  schlich. 
The  bellows  are  constructed  wholly  of  wood,  without  any  leather ;  an  improvemoit 
made  by  a  bishop  of  Bamberg,  about  the  year  1620.  AAer  receiving  difiEeroit  modifi- 
cations, they  were  adopted,  towards  1730,  in  almost  all  the  smelting* works  of  the  con- 
tinent, except  in  a  few  places,  as  Carniola,  where  local  circumstances  permitted  a  water 
blowing-machine  to  be  erected.  These  pyramidal  shaped  bellows,  composed  of  movable 
wooden  boxes,  have,  however,  many  imperfections :  their  size  must  often  be  incon- 
veniently large,  in  order  to  furnish  an  adequate  stream  of  air ;  they  do  not  drive  into  the 
furnace  all  the  air  which  they  contain ;  they  require  frequent  repairs ;  and,  working  with 
great  friction,  they  waste  much  mechanical  power. 

Fig.  1282.  represents  such  wooden  bellows,  consisting  of  two  chests  or  boxes,  fitted 
into  each  other:  tlif  upper  or  moving  one  being  called  the  fty^  the   lower  or  fixed 

one,  the  uat  {jg^ty  In  the  bot- 
tom of  the  gite^  there  is  an 
orifice  furnished  with  a  clack- 
valve  d,  opening  inwards  when 
the  fly  b  raised,  and  shutting 
when  it  fiills.  In  order  that  th« 
air  included  in  the  capacity  of 
the  two  chests  may  have  no 
other  outlet  than  the  nose-pipe 
m,  the  upper  portion  oC  the  gjt' 
is  provided  at  its  four  sides  with 
[  H  small  square  slips  of  wood  r,  e,  f» 

which  are  pressed  against  the  sides  of  the^y  by  strong  springs  of  iron  wire  6,  b,  b,  while 
they  are  retained  upon  the  gile  by  means  of  small  square  pieces  of  wood  0,(1^0^0.  'Vbe 
latter  a,  a,  are  perforated  in  the  centre,  and  adjusted  upon  rcctnngular  stems,  called 
buehettea/  they  are  attached,  at  their  lower  ends,  to  the  upright  sides  of  the  gite  €> 
T  is  the  driving-shafl  of  a  water-wheel,  which,  by  means  of  cams  or  tappets,  depresses 
the  fly,  while  the  counterweight  q,  flg.  lOld.,  raises  it  again. 

Figs,  1283,  1284,  1285, 1286.  represent  the  moderately  high  (demihauts^  or  ha7/-Mut,) 

furnaces  employed  in  the  works  of  the  lower  Hartz,  near  Goslar,  for  smelting  the  silvery 

lead  ores  extracted  from  the  mine  of  Rammelsberg.     See  its  section,  in  p.  189,  Voi.lL 

Fig.  1283.  is  the  front  elevation  of  the  twin  furnaces,  built  in  one  body  of  masonn*; 

flg.  1284.  is  a  plan  taken  at  the  level  of  the  tuyeres,  in  the  line  v,  l^  6.  of  flg.  12S5.; 

12SJ       I       i^xr^  -3     •^^''    ^2®^-    *"**   ^^^^' 

ir^  ''_    -^^C^lT^^'^i    .  -,   ^S     /7~7      exhibit  two  vertical  sec- 

line  A,  B,  the  latter  m 
the  line  c,  n,  of  //• 
1284.  In  these  four 
figures  the  fi>llowing 
objects  may  be  distin- 
guished. 

a,  6,  cd,  a  balcony  or 

pktform,  which  leads  U) 
the  place  of  charging  » J 
«,/,  wooden  stairs,  by 
which  the  charging 
workmen  mount  fro"* 
^  the  ground  p,  y,  of  the 
works,  to  the  platfonu; 
g^  A,  brickwork  of  the  furnaces ;  t,  A,  wall  of  the  smelting- works,  against  which  they  <re 
supported ;  l^  upper  basin  of  reception,  hollowed  out  of  the  brasque  (or  ground  charcosl 
bed)  6 1    m,  arch  of  the  tuydre  v,  by  which  each  furnace  receives  the  blast  of  tiro 
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bellows  ;   n,  place  of  charging,  which  takes  place  throiigh  the  upper  orifice  n,  o,  of  the 
basin  ny  Oj  yr,  t,  of  the  furnace ;  #,  a  slab  of  claj,  placed  in  such  a  way  that,  during  tlie 

treatment  of  the  lead,  a  little 
metallic  tine  may  run  to- 
gether In  a  sloping  gutter, 
seen  in ^.  1269.,  formed  of 
slates  cemented  together 
with  clay. 

In/^«.  128S  and  1285., 
1,  z,  is  the  brickwork  of  the 
foundations ;  m,  conduits 
(called  evaporatory),  for  the 
exhalation  of  the  moisture ; 
„  4,  a  layer  of  slags,  rammed 

a.l)ove  ;    5,  n  bed  of  day»  rammed  above  the  slags ;  6,  a  brasque,  composed  of  one  part 
of  clay,  and  two  parts  of  ground  charcoal,  which  forms  the  sole  of  the  furnace. 

t  The  ex^lent  re6ntry  furnace,  or  treibheerd,  of  Frederickshutte,  near 

I2a5    r^        Tamowiii,  in  Upper  Sjksia,  is  represented  in  Jlpt.  1287.  and  1288.     a, 

is  the  bottom,  made  of  slag  or  cinders; 
b,  the  foundation,  of  fire-bricks;  c,  the 
body  of  the  hearth  proper,  composed  of 
a  mixture  of  7  parts  of  dolomite,  and 
1  of  fire-clay,  in  bulk ;  d,  the  grate  of 
the  air  furnace;  'e,  the  fire-bridge;  f^ 
the  dome  or  cap,  made  of  iron  plate 
strengthened  with  bars,  and  lined  with 
clay-lute,  to  protect  the  metal  from  burn- 
ing ;  ffy  the  door  of  the  fireplace ;  h,  the 
ash-pit;  »,  the  tap-hole;  k,k,  the  flue, 
which  is  divided  by  partitions  into  several 
channels ;  I,  the  chimney ;  m,  a  damper- 
plate  fur  regulating  the  draught;  n,  a 
back  valve,  for  admitting  air  to  cool  the 
furnace,  and  brushes  to  sweep  the  flues ; 
o,  tuyhrt  of  copper,  which  by  means  of  an 
iron  wedge  may  be  sloped  more  or  less 
towards  the  hearth ;  />,  the  $chnepper,  a 
round  piece  of  sheet  iron,  hung  before 
the  eye  of  the  iuy^e,  to  break  and  spread 
the  blast;  q,  the  outlet  for  the  glassy 
litharge. 

Lime-marl  has  been  found  to  answer 
well  for  making  the  body  of  the  hearth- 
aole,  as  it  absorbs  the  vitrified  litharge  freely,  without  combining  with  it.  A  basin- 
shaped  hollow  is  formed  in  the  centre,  for  receiving  the  silver  at  tibe  end  of  the  process ; 
nnd  R  (C^Ucr  is  made  acro^  the  hiNSTth  for  running  off  the  yliitte  or 
fluid  lltJiarge* 

Fifft.  1289i  1290.  lepreeent  the  eliqujition  hearth  of  Neustadt. 
Fiff,  1289.  Is  a  cross  section  ;  fff*  1290'  is  a  Jrcint  view  ;  and^^.  1291 . 
a  [ongLttidinsl  section.  It  is  formed  by  two  walls  0,0,  3|feet  high, 
plactd  from  ^  10  I  foot  apart,  sloped  ofT  at  top  with  iron  plates,  3 

inches   thick,  and 
t^^7  18    inches   broad, 

called  taigert' 

eharten,  or  refin- 
ing plates,  b,  6,  in- 
clined 3  inches 
towards  each  other 
in  the  middle,  so 
as  to  leave  at  the 
lowest  point  a  slit 
2 1  inches  wide 
between  them, 
through  which  the 
lead,  as  it  sweats 
out  by  the  heat,  ie 
allowed  to  fall  into 
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the  space  between  the  two  walls  c,  called  the  taigtrgoMM  (sweating.gatter).    Hk  uk 
of  this  channel  slopes  down  towards  the  front,  so  that  the  liquefied  metal  may  run  off 

P  — —r- ^1  into  a  crucible  or  poC 

J  ^    Upononeoftheloof 

I  .  ^  i2Sa  ^  aides,  and  each  of  the 

^  '^  ^/   ahorter  ones,  of  the 

^J  hearth,  the  walls  d,  i, 
^"j  are  raiaed  two  feet 
-^  high,  and  upon  these 
the  liquation  lumps 
rest  ;  upon  the  otb& 
long  sidJe, where  there 
is  no  wall,  there  b 
an  opening  for  ad- 
mitting these  lompf 
into  the  hearth.  The 
openings  are  thei 
shut  with  a  sheet  or 
cast  iron  plate  ^ 
which,   by  means  of 

a  chain,  pulley,  and  counterweight,  may  be  easily  raised  and  lowered,    y;  is  a  psssage 
for  increasing  the  draught  of  air. 

Figt.  1291 .  and  1294.  represent  the  refining  furnaces  of  Fiiede- 

11289  ^  fp  rickshiitte by  Tamowitz;  a,  is  the  fire-door;  6,  the  grate;  c*  the 
^^h  door  for  introducing  the  silver;  dt  the  movable  test,  resting  upon 
Ji  A  ^^  a  couple  of  iron  rods  e,  e,  which  are  let  at  their  ends  into  the 
brickwork,  'fhey  lie  lower  than  would  seem  to  be  necessary  ; 
but  this  is  done  in  order  to  be  able  to  place  the  suHace  of  ti'C 
test  at  any  desired  level,  by  placing  tiles  f^f^  under  it;  ^.  tl'e 
-  flue,  leading  to  a  chimney  18  feet  high.  For  the  refining  of  100 
marks  of  blieksOber,  of  the  fineness  of  15J  loths  (half  ounces)  per  cwt.,  3  cubic  feet  of 
pitcoal  are  required.  The  test  or  cupel  must  be  heated  before  the  impure  silver  and  soft 
lead  are  put  into  it. 

At  these  smel ting-houses  from  150  to  160  cwt.  of  very  pure  workdUe  lead  (lead  con- 
1290        V.  1291 


i 


.-  ■^- 


taining  merely  a  little  silver)  are  put  into  the  furnace  at  once,  and  from  10  to  M 
ewt.  run  off  in  vitrified  oxide;  the  remainder  is  then  refined  with  some  pure  lead,  whef> 
an  alloy  containing  from  14^  to  l5^  loths  of  blicksilber  per  cwt  is  obtained. 


Enghih  refining  furnaces.  —  The  refining  of  lead  is  well  performed  in  some  work«»'* 
the  neighbourhood  of  Alston-moor,  in  reverberatory  furnaces,^y«.  1294.  and  1295.,  whose 
fireplace  is  22  inches  scjuare,  and  is  separated  from  the  sole  by  a  fire-bridge,  14  inches 
in  breadth.  The  flame,  afler  having  passed  over  the  surfoce  of  the  lead  in  the  cupel* 
enters  two  flues  c,  c,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  furnace,  which  terminate  in  a  chim- 
ney I,  I,  I,  I,  40  feet  high.  At  the  bottom  of  the  chimney  are  openings/,^  for  taking  out 
the  metallic  dust  deposited  within.     These  openings  are  shut  during  the  process. 

The  cupel  or  test,  which  constitutes,  in  fact,  the  sole  of  the  hearth  in  which  the 
operation  takes  place,   is  movable.     It  consists   of  a  vertical  elliptical  ring  of  iroOt 
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A*  fe,  c,  D,  Jtgg,  1296.  and  1297..  S]  inches  high,  the  greatest  diameter  of  the  ellipse  being 
4  feet,  and  the  smallest  2J.      Four  iron  bars  (a  d,  m,  m',  b  c,  n,  n',)  are  fixed  across  its 

bottom,    which    are 
'■'^*  I- J     II      L  d  also  3|  inches  broad, 

and  an  inch  thick. 
The  first  of  these  bars 
is  placed  9  inches 
from  the  end  of  the 
elliptic  ring  nearest 
the  fireplace,  and 
the  three  others  are 
equally  distributed 
between  this  bar  and 
the  back  end. 

In  forming  the 
cupel,  several  layers 
of  a  mixture  of  moist- 
ened bone  ashes,  and 
fern  ashes,  in  very 
fine  powder,  are  put 
into  the  test-frame. 
The  bone  ash  con. 
stitutes  from  |  to  -^ 
of  the  bulk  of  tlie 
mixture,  according 
to  the  purity  of  the 

fern  ashes  employed,  estimated  by  the  proportion  of  potash  they  contain,  which  has  the 
property  of  semi-vitrifying  the  powder  of  burnt  bones,  of  thus  removing  its  friability,  and 

1296   c      .^     r:^;,       rP  1297       <i 


rendering  it  more  durable.  The  layers  of  ashes  are  strongly  beat  down,  till  the  frame  is 
entirely  filled.  The  mass  thus  formed  is  then  hollowed  out  by  means  of  a  little  spade, 
made  en  purpose,  till  it  is  only  three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick  above  the  iron  bars  near 
the  centre  of  the  bottom.  A  flange,  2  inches  broad,  is  made  at  the  upper  part,  and  2^ 
inches  at  the  lower  part,  except  on  the  front  or  bretut,  which  is  5  inches  thick.  In 
this  anterior  part,  there  b  hollowed  out  an  opening  of  an  inch  and  a  quarter  broad,  and 
6  inches  long,  with  which  the  outlet  or  gateway  of  the  litharge  communicates. 

The  cupel  thus  prepared  is  placed  in  the  refining  furnace.  It  rests  in  an  iron  ring 
built  into  the  brickwork.  The  arched  roof  of  the  furnace  is  12  inches  above  the  cupel 
near  tlie  fire-bridge,  and  9  inches  near  the  flue  at  the  other  end. 

The  tuyire  is  placed  in  the  back  of  the  furnace,  opposite  to  the  side  at  which  the  litharge 
is  allowed  to  overflow. 

Openings  g,  g,  are  left  at  the  sides  of  each  cupel,  either  for  running  off  or  for  intro- 
ducing melted  lead. 

Refining  of  lead  to  extract  iU  silver,  —  This  operation,  which  the  lead  of  Derbyshire 
cannot  be  submitted  to  with  advantage,  is  performed  in  a  certain  number  of  the  smelting, 
houses  at  Alston-moor,  and  always  upon  leads  reduced  in  the  Scotch  furnace. 

The  cupel  furnace  above  described,  must  be  slowly  heated,  in  order  to  dry  the  cupel 
without  causing  it  to  crack,  which  would  in&Uibly  be  produced  by  sudden  evaporation 
of  the  moisture  in  it.  When  it  has  been  thus  slowly  brought  to  the  verge  of  a  red 
heat,  it  is  almost  completely  filled  with  lead  previously  melted  in  an  iron  pot.  The 
cupel  may  be  charged  with  about  5  cwt.  At  the  temperature  at  which  the  lead  is  in- 
troduced, it  b  immediately  covered  with  a  gray  pellicle  of  oxide ;  but  when  the  heat  of 
the  furnace  has  been  progressively  raised  to  the  proper  pitch,  it  becomes  whitish -red, 
and  has  its  surface  covered  over  with  litharge.  Now  is  the  time  to  set  in  action  the 
blowing-machine,  the  blast  of  which,  impelled  in  the  direction  of  the  great  axis  of  the 
cupel,  drives  the  litharge  towards  the  breast  of  the  cupel,  and  makes  it  flow  out  by  the 
gateway  prepared  for  it,  through  which  it  fiills  upon  a  cast-iron  plate,  on  a  level  with  the 
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floor  of  die  tparttnent,  and  b  dispcned  into  tear&  It  is  carried  in  this  state  to  the  ftff- 
nace  of  reduction,  and  retived.  At  hj  the  effect  of  the  continual  oxidizatioa  wfaidi  ix 
undergoes,  the  surface  of  the  metal  necessarily  fidls  below  the  level  of  the  gatevay  d 
the  litharge,  melted  lead  must  be  added  anew  by  ladling  it  into  the  fumaee  fiom  tiie 
iron  boiler,  as  occasion  may  require.  The  operation  is  carried  on  in  this  manner  till 
84  cwt  or  4  Newcastle  jfoddrn  of  lead  have  been  introduced,  which  takes  from  16  to  18 
hours,  if  the  tuydre  has  been  properly  set.  The  whole  quantity  <if  silTer  whidi  tbb 
mass  at  lead  contains,  is  left  in  combination  with  about  1  cwt.  of  lead,  vhich,  under 
the  name  at  rich  lead,  is  taken  out  of  the  cupel. 

When  a  sufficient  number  of  these  pieces  of  rich  lead  have  been  proeured,  so  that  by 
their  respective  quality,  as  determined  by  aasaying,  they  contain  in  whole  from  1000  to 
SOCO  ounces  of  silver,  thev  are  re-melted  to  extract  their  silver,  in  the  same  ftir- 
nace,  but  in  a  cupel  which  differs  from  the  former  in  having  at  its  bottom  a  depresuoa 
capable  of  receiving  at  the  end  at  the  process  the  cake  of  silver.  In  this  case  a  portioB 
of  the  bottom  remains  uncovered,  on  which  the  scoriae  may  be  pushed  aside  vrith  a  little 
rake,  from  the  edges  of  the  silver. 

The  experiments  of  MM.  Lucas  and  Gay  Luasae  have  proved  that  fine  nlrer, 
exposed  to  the  air  in  a  state  of  fusion,  absorbs  oxygen  gas,  and  gives  it  out  again  in  the 
act  of  consolidation.  The  quantity  of  oxygen  thus  absorbed  may  amount  to  twentv. 
two  times  the  volume  of  the  silver.  The  following  phenomena  are  obserred  when  the 
mass  of  metal  is  considerable ;  for  example,  from  40  to  50  pounds. 

The  solidification  commences  at  the  edges,  and  advances  towards  the  centre.  The 
liquid  silver,  at  the  moment  at  its  passage  to  the  solid  state,  experiences  a  slight 
agitation,  and  then  becomes  motionless.  The  surfiue,  after  remaining  thus  tzanguil 
for  a  little,  gets  all  at  once  irregularly  perturbed,  fissures  appear  in  one  or  aevenl 
lines,  from  which  flow,  in  different  directions,  streams  of  very  fluid  silver,  which  increase 
the  original  agitation.  The  first  stage  does  not  yet  clearly  manifest  the  presence  of 
gas,  and  seems  to  arise  from  some  intestine  motion  of  the  particles  in  their  tendency  to 
group,  on  entering  upon  the  process  of  crystallisation,  and  thus  causing  the  rupture  of 
the  envelop  or  external  crust,  and  the  ejection  of  some  liquid  portions. 

After  remaining  some  time  tranquil,  the  metal  presents  a  fresh  appearance^  precisely 
analogous  to  volcanic  phenomena.  As  the  crystallization  continues,  the  oxygen  gas  is 
given  out  with  violence  at  one  or  more  points,  carrying  with  it  melted  silver  fitnn  the 
interior  of  the  sur&ce,  producing  a  series  of  cones,  generally  surmounted  by  a  onsll 
crater,  vomiting  out  streams  of  the  metal,  which  may  be  seen  boiling  violently  within 
them. 

These  cones  gradually  increase  in  height  by  the  accumulation  of  metal  thrown  up. 
and  that  which  becomes  consolidated  on  their  sloping  sides.  The  thin  crust  of  metal 
on  which  they  rest,  consequently  experiences  violent  impulses,  being  alternately  niseil 
and  depressed  by  such  violent  agitation,  that  were  it  not  for  the  tenacity  and  elasticity 
of  the  metal,  there  would  evidently  arise  dislocation,  fissures,  and  other  analogous 
accidents.  At  length  several  of  the  craters  permanently  close,  while  others  continue  to 
allow  the  gas  a  passage.  7?he  more  diflicult  this  is,  the  more  the  craters  become 
elevated,  and  the  more  their  funnels  contract  by  the  adhesion  or  coagulation  of  • 
portion  of  the  metal.  The  projection  of  globules  of  silver  now  becomes  moro  violent ; 
the  latter  being  carried  to  great  distances,  even  beyond  the  furnace,  and  accompanied  by 
a  series  of  explosions,  repeated  at  short  intervals.  It  is  generally  the  last  of  these  littie 
volcanoes  that  attains  the  greatest  altitude,  and  exhibits  the  foregoing  phenomena  with 
the  greatest  energy.  It  is,  moreover,  observable,  that  these  cones  do  not  all  arise  at  the 
same  time,  some  having  spent  their  force,  when  others  commence  forming  at  other 
points.  Some  reach  the  height  of  an  inch,  forming  bases  of  two  or  three  inches  in 
diameter.  The  time  occupied  by  this  exhibition  is  at  least  from  half  to  three  quarters 
of  an  hour. 

During  the  formation  of  these  cones,  by  the  evolution  of  gas,  portions  of  rilver  are 
shot  forth,  which  assume,  on  induration,  a  form  somewhat  cylindrical,  and  often  very 
fiintastick,  notwithstanding  the  incompatibility  which  appears  to  exist  between  the 
fluidity  of  the  silver  and  these  elongated  figures.  Their  appearance  is  momentaryi  f^ 
without  any  symptoms  of  gas,  although  it  is  impossible  to  decide  whether  they  may  not 
arise  from  its  influence ;  they  seem,  in  fact,  to  resemble  the  phenomena  of  the  fi^ 
volcanic  period. 

TMl  very  recently  the  only  operations  employed  for  separating  silver  from  lead  in  th« 
English  smelting-works,  were  the  following :  — 

1.  Cupellation,  in  which  the  lead  was  converted  into  a  vitreous  oxide,  which  vas 
floated  off*  from  the  surface  of  the  silver. 

2.  Reduction  of  that  oxide,  commonly  called  litharge. 

S.  Smelting  the  bottoms  of  the  cupels,  to  extract  the  lead  which  had  soaked  inta 
them,  \n  a  ghwsy  state. 
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CupeOatioii  and  its  two  complementary  operations  were»  in  many  respects,  objection- 
able processes ;  from  the  ii^urious  effects  of  the  lead  yapours  upon  the  hoilth  of  the 
workmen ;  from  the  very  considerable  loss  of  metallic  lead,  amounting  to  7  per  cent  at 
least ;  and,  lastly,  from  the  immense  consumption  of  ftiel,  as  well  as  from  the  vast  amount 
of  manual  labour  incurred  in  such  complicated  operations.  Hence,  unless  the  lead 
were  tolerably  rich  in  silver,  it  would  not  bear  the  expense  of  cupellation. 

The  patent  process  lately  introduced  by  Mr.  Pattinson,  of  Newcastle,  is  not  at  all 
prejudicial  to  the  health  of  workmen ;  it  does  not  occasion  more  than  2  per  cent,  of  lost 
of  lead,  and  in  other  respects  it  is  so  economical,  that  it  is  now  profitably  applied  in 
Northumberland  to  alloys  too  poor  in  silver  to  be  treated  by  cupellation.  This  procesa 
is  founded  upon  the  following  phenomena. 

After  melting  completely  an  alloy  of  lead  and  silver,  if  we  allow  it  to  cool  very  slowly, 
continually  stirring  it  meanwhile  with  a  rake,  we  shall  observe  at  a  certain  period  a 
continually  increasing  number  of  imperfect  little  crystals,  which  may  be  taken  out  with 
a  drainer,  exactly  as  we  may  remove  the  crystals  of  sea  salt  deposited  during  the  con- 
centration of  brine,  or  those  of  sulphate  of  soda,  as  its  agitated  solution  cools.  On  sub- 
mitting to  analysis  the  metallic  crystals  thus  separated,  and  also  the  liquid  metal  deprived 
of  them,  we  find  the  former  to  be  lead  almost  alone,  but  the  latter  to  be  rich  in  silver, 
when  compared  with  the  original  alloy.  The  more  of  the  crystalline  particles  are  drained 
from  the  metallic  bath,  the  richer  does  the  mother  liquid  become  in  silver.  In  practice, 
the  poor  lead  is  raised  by  this  means  to  the  standard  of  the  ordinary  lead  of  the  litharge 
works ;  and  the  better  lead  is  made  ten  times  richer.  This  very  valuable  alloy  is  then 
submitted  to  ciH>ellation^  but  as  it  contains  only  a  tenth  part  of  the  quantity  of  lead 
subjected  to  crystallization,  the  loss  in  the  cupel  will  be  obviously  reduced  to  one-tenth  of 
what  it  was  by  the  former  process ;  that  is,  .jj^  of  a  per  cent»  instead  of  7. 

These  nine-tenths  of  the  lead  separated  by  the  drainer,  are  immediately  sent  into  the 
market,  vrithout  other  loss  than  the  trifling  one,  of  about  \  per  cent,  involved  in  reviving 
a  little  dross  skimmed  off  the  surftce  of  the  melted  metal  at  the  beginning  of  the 
operation.  Hence  the  total  waste  of  lead  in  this  method  does  not  exceed  2  per  cent 
And  as  only  a  small  quantity  of  lead  requires  to  be  cupelled,  this  may  be  done  with  the 
utmost  slowness  and  circumspection ;  whereby  loss  of  the  precious  metal,  and  injury  to 
the  health  of  the  workpeople,  are  equally  avoided. 

The  crystallization  refinery  of  Mr.  Pattinson  is  an  extremely  simple  smelting-hoose. 
It  contains  S  hemispherical  cast-iron  pans,  41  inches  in  diameter,  and  }  of  on  inch  thick. 
The  three  pans  are  built  in  one  straight  line,  the  broad  flange  at  their  edge  being  sup- 
ported upon  brickwork.  Each  pan  has  a  discharge  pipe,  proceeding  latenlly  fixwa  one 
side  of  its  bottom,  by  which  the  melted  metal  may  be  run  out  when  a  plug  is  with- 
drawn, and  each  is  heated  b^  a  small  separate  fire. 

Three  tons  of  the  argentiferous  lead  constitute  one  charge  of  each  pan ;  and  as  soon 
as  it  is  melted,  the  fire  is  withdrawn  ;  the  flue,  grate-door,  and  ash-pit,  are  immediately 
closed,  and  made  air-tight  with  bricks  and  clay-lute.  The  agitation  is  now  commenced^ 
with  a  round  bar  of  iron  terminated  with  a  chisel  point,  the  workman  being  instructed 
merely  to  keep  moving  that  simple  rake  constantly  in  the  pan,  but  more  especially 
towards  the  edges,  where  the  solidification  is  apt  to  begin.  He  must  be  careful  to  take 
out  the  crystals,  progressively  as  they  appear,  with  an  iron  drainer,  heated  a  little  higher 
than  the  temperature  of  the  metal  bath.  The  liquid  metal  lifted  in  tlie  drainer,  flows 
readily  back  through  its  perforations,  and  may  be  at  any  rate  effectually  detached  by 
giving  the  ladle  two  or  three  jogs.  The  solid  portion  remains  in  the  form  of  a  spongy, 
semi-crystalline,  senu-pasty  mass. 

The  proportion  of  crystals  separated  at  each  melting,  depends  upon  the  original 
quality  of  the  alloy.  If  it  be  poor,  it  is  usually  divided  in  the  proportion  of  two-thirds 
of  poor  crystals,  and  one-third  of  rich  liquid  metal ;.  but  this  proportion  is  reversed 
if  the  alloy  contain  a  good  deal  of  silver. 

Let  us  exemplify,  by  the  common  case  of  a  lead  containing  10  ounces  of  silver  per 
ton»  Operating  upon  three  tons  of  this  alloy,  or  60  cwt,  containing  30  oz.  of  silver, 
there  will  be  obtained  in  the  first  operation  — 

(a)  40  cwt.  at  4^  ounces  of  silver  per  ton ;  in  whole  9  <»•  1  on  n- 
(&)20cwtat21  —  —  21        J^"«»- 

Each  of  these  alloys  (a)  and  (6)  will  be  joined  to  alloys  of  like  quality  obtained  in 
the  treatment  of  one  or  several  other  portions  of  three  tons  of  the  primitive  alloy. 
Again,  three  tons  of  each  of  these  rich  alloys  are  subjected  to  the  crystallization  pro- 
cess, and  thus  in  succession.  Thus  poorer  and  poorer  lead  is  got  on  the  one  hand, 
and  richer  and  richer  alloys  on  the  other.  Sometimes  the  mother  metal  is  parted  from 
a  great  body  of  poor  crystals,  by  opening  the  discharge-pipe*  and  runmng  off  the  liquid, 
while  the  workman  keeps  stirring,  to  fiicilitate  the  separation  of  the  two. 

25  fodders,  15  cwts.,  49  lbs.  ^  540  cwts.,  49  lbs.  of  alloy,  holding  S  om.  o£  silver  per 
fodder,  in  the  whole  ISO  oz.,  afforded,  after  three  successive  crystaUuationa— 
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OS. 

440  owtfl.  of  poor  lead*  holding  1  os.  of  siWer  per  fodder ;  in  all     10} 
15  ewt.  49        —       holding  the  original  quantity,  nearly    -       3} 
84  cwts.  of  lead  for  the  eupel»  holding  89  oa.  -  -    116 

Total    -  .  -  -  .   130 

1  cwt.  of  loas,  prineipally  in  the  reduction  of  ditM& 

The  expenses  of  the  new  method  altogether,  including  St.  per  fodder  of  patent  due 
are  about  one-third  of  the  old  ;  being  17 L  13«.  and  54/.  16<.  respectively,  upon  84  en 
of  lead,  at  29  os.  per  fodder. 

In  the  conditions  above  stated,  the  treatment  of  argentiferous  lead  occasions  the  fol- 
lowing expenses  ;  — 

ro»  ovc  roDDXB.  £     9,    d 

By  the  new  process   -  -  -  -  0    13     7 

old  process    •  -  -  -  S      3     2 

Admitting  that  the  treatment  of  silver  holding  lead  is  economically  possible  only 
when  the  profit  is  equal  to  one-tenth  of  the  gross  expenses  of  the  process,  we  m^y  easily 
calculate,  with  the  preceding  data,  that  it  is  sufficient  for  the  lead  to  have  the  following 
contents  in  silver :  — 

With  the  new  process,  S  ounces  per  fodder;  or,  0 "000078 
With  the  old  process,  8^^  ounces  per  fodder ;  or,  0-000218 

To  conclude,  the  refining  by  crystallisation  reduces  the  cost  of  the  parting  of  lead  and 
silver,  in  the  proportion  of  3  to  1 ;  and  allows  of  extracting  silver  from  a  lead  which 
contains  only  about  3  os.  per  ton.  In  England,  the  new  method  produces  at  present 
very  advantageous  results,  especially  in  reference  to  the  great  masses  to  which  it  may  be 
applied.  In  1828,  the  quantity  of  lead  annually  extracted  from  the  mines  in  the  United 
Kingdom  had  been  progressively  raised  to  47,000  tons.  Reduced  almost  to  one-half  of 
this  amount  in  1832,  by  the  competition  of  the  mines  of  la  Sierra  de  Gador,tbe  English 
production  began  again  to  increase  in  1 833.  In  1 835, 35,000  tons  of  lead  were  obtained, 
one-half  of  which  only  having  a  mean  content  of  8^  oz.  of  silver  per  ton,  was  subjected  to 
cupellation,  and  produced  14,000  os.  of  that  precious  metal.  The  details  of  this  pro- 
duction are— - 

Silver  extracted  from  17,500  tons  of  lead,  holding  upon  the  average  8j  1  140000  as. 
oz.  per  ton.  -  -  -  .         J  iw,uiw  ot. 

Silver  extracted  from  silver  ores,  properly  so  called,  in  Cornwall         -       36,000 

176,000 

See  Smsltivo  op  Lzad. 

In  1837,  the  production  of  lead  amounted  probably  to  40,000  tons;  upon  which 
the  introduction  of  the  new  method  would  have  the  eflTect  not  only  of  reducing  con- 
siderably the  cost  of  parting  the  20,000  tons  of  lead  containing  8  oz.  of  silver  per  ton, 
but  of  permitting  the  extraction  of  4  or  5  oz.  of  silver,  which  may  be  supposed  to  exist 
upon  an  average  in  the  greater  portion  of  the  remaining  20,000  tons.  Otherwise,  this 
mass  of  the  precious  metal  would  have  had  no  value,  or  have  been  unproductive. 

The  desilverizing  apparatus  of  Locke,  Blacket  and  Co.,  consists  of  seven  crystallizing 
pots,  and  one  smaller  pot  for  receiving  the  desilverized  lead.  They  are  all  made  of  cast- 
iron,  and  arranged  in  a  straight  line. 

The  lead  in  each  pot  varies  in  its  contents  of  silver. 


The^  first  containing  85  cwt  lead  at  about  60  oz.  of  silver,  or  ^J,,  per  ton     - 
Is  divided  into  55  cwt  crysuls  carried  to  second  pot,  at  35  oz.  per  ton 
18  cwt.  do.  to  be  put  in  first  pot  again,  at  64  os.  per  ton 
and  12  cwt  rich  lead  to  be  cupelled,  at  170  oz.  per  ton    * 


OB.    oz. 
255 


96 

57 

.  102 


255 


The  second  pot  containing  90  cwt  lead,  at  about  35  oz.  silver  per  ton  -  157 

Is  divided  into  60  cwt.  crystals  carried  to  third  pot,  at  SO  oz.  per  ton  -    60 

and  30  cwt  lead  put  into  first  pot,  at  65  oz.  per  ton      -  »    97 


157 
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The  third  pot  containing  90  cwt.  of  lead,  at  about  20  oz.  per  ton 
Is  divided  into  55  cwt.  crystals,  carried  to  fourth  pot,  at  lOoz.  per  ton 
and  25  cwt.  lead  put  into  second  pot,  at  36  oz.  per  ton 

The  fourth  pot  containing  80  cwt  lead,  at  about  10  oz.  per  ton 
Is  divided  into  55  cwt.  ciystals  carried  to  iifUi  pot,  at  5^  oz.  per  ton  - 
and  25  cwt.  lead  put  into  third  pot,  at  20  oz.  per  ton 

The  fifth  pot  containing  80  cwt.  lead,  at  about  5^  oz.  silver  per  ton     - 

Is  divided  into  55  cwt.  crystals,  put  into  sixth  pot,  at  3  oz.  per  ton    - 

and  25  cwt.  lead,  put  into  fourth  pot,  at  1 1  oz.  per  ton     • 

The  sixth  pot  containing  80  cwt.  lead,  at  about  3  oz.  per  ton 
Is  divided  into  55  cwt.  crystals,  carried  to  seventh  pot,  at  1^  oz.  per  ton 
and  25  cwt.  lead,  put  into  fifth  pot,  at  6  oz.  per  ton 

The  seventh  pot  containing  55  cwt  lead,  at  about  I^  oz.  per  ton 
Is  divided  into  25  cwt.  crystals  carried  to  small  pot,  at  |  oz.  per  ton 
and  30  cwt  lead,  put  into  sixth  pot,  at  2^  oz.  per  ton 
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The  above  25  cwt  of  crystals  are  melted  and  east  into  pigs  and  sent  to  market 

In  operating  upon  lead  containing  about  10  oz.  per  ton,  the  fourth  pot  is  filled  with 

it ;  if  it  should  contain  20  oz.,  or  thereabouts,  it  is  put  in  the  third  pot ;  and  so  of 

any  other. 

^1^.1298.  represents  the  arrangement  of  the  iron  pots  or  cauldrons,  in  their  order. 


The  desilvering  apparatus  represented  in  Jig,  1298.  is  composed  of  five  cauldrons  of 
cast  iron,  each  heated  by  its  own  fire,  besides  two  smaller  pots,  similarly  heated.  The 
cauldrons  rest  by  their  upper  flange  and  sur&ce  upon  bricks  properly  formed  and 
arranged.  Their  shape  is  not  hemispherical ;  their  mouth  is  40  inches  in  length,  but 
only  26  inches  in  width.  Over  the  door  of  the  fireplace,  the  mouth  stands  8  feet 
4  inches  above  the  ground  or  bottom  of  the  ash-pit,  of  which  space  1 8  inches  intervene 
between  the  gate  and  the  brim.  The  gate  is  2  feet  long  and  8}  inches  wide.  All 
the  cauldrons  have  the  same  elliptic  form,  with  a  bottom  like  the  small  end  of  an  egg. 
The  fifth  alone  is  smaller,  but  this  one  serves  merely  to  melt  the  lead  which  has  been 
stript  of  its  silver,  in  order  to  be  cast  into  salmons  or  blocks. 

The  charge  consists  of  64  or  65  salmons,  each  weighing  from  120  to  140  lbs.  When 
they  are  well  melted,  the  fire  is  removed  from  the  grate,  as  well  as  the  small  film  of 
litharge  from  the  surface  of  the  metal ;  and  one  or  two  salmons  are  added  to  accelerate 
the  cooling,  or  sometimes,  instead,  a  little  soapy  water  is  sprinkled  into  the  cauldron, 
wliereby  a  crust  of  lead  is  formed,  which  being  pushed  down  into  the  mass,  melts  with 
ebullition.  This  is  repeated  till  the  whole  becomes  suflSciently  cool,  that  is,  when 
crystals  begin  to  form.  The  lead  concreted  round  the  sides  being  now  detached,  the 
whole  is  stirred  with  an  iron  bar,  by  a  motion  in  a  vertical  plane,  and  varying  its 
posture  in  this  plane.  During  this  operation,  intended  to  establish  a  uniform  tempera- 
ture throughout  the  mass,  a  second  workman  heats  in  the  snonller  pot  adjoining  to 
No.  I.  a  larg^  skimmer  at  the  end  of  a  long  wooden  handle,  and  next  proceeds  to  fish 
out  the  crystals,  taking  care  to  let  them  drain  off  for  a  few  seconds  all  the  liquid  lead 
among  them,  and  then  turns  out  the  crystals  slowly  into  the  next  cauldron,  Na  2.  t 
the  second  workman  meanwhile  adds  the  metal  solidified  round  the  sides,  and  stirs  all 
together  to  equalise  the  temperature.     These  two-fold  operations  occupy  about  fifty 
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minutes ;  bj  which  time,  there  remains  in  the  cauldron  about  16  salmons.  The  workman 
now  lifts  out  the  crystals,  as  before,  with  the  drainer,  and  throws  them  upon  the  ground 
in  two  heaps.  His  assistant  takes  them  up  a  little  while  afterwards,  and  puts  them 
awaj  to  make  room  for  firesh  crystals,  which  the  first  workman  continues  to  throw 
down.  This  process  goes  on  till  only  8  salmons  remain  in  the  cauldron,  a  point 
ascertained  by  gauging  the  height  to  the  bath.  The  fire  being  at  this  time  removed 
from  cauldron  No.  2.  into  the  grate  of  No.  1.  the  8  salmons  of  lead  enriched  with  silver, 
which  remain  at  Che  bottom  of  the  cauldron,  are  run  out  into  moveable  moulds ;  and  the 
8  salmons  which  were  thrown  upon  the  ground  are  put  into  it ;  the  full  charge  being 
then  made  up  with  salmons  of  the  same  richness  as  those  previously  used. 

While  this  mass  is  melting  in  Na  1.  the  process  Just  finished  in  it  is  repeated  in 
No.  2.  About  three  -fourths  of  the  metallic  mass  is  next  separated  in  the  state  of 
crystals,  which  are  transferred  to  No.  3.  and  also  one-eighth  of  crystals  thrown  on  the 
ground,  after  pouring  the  remaining  one>eighth  at  the  bottom  o£  cauldron  No.  2..  not 
into  moulds,  but  into  Na  I. 

A  like  process  b  performed  in  cauldrons  3.  and  4. ;  and  the  poor  lead  taken  out  of  4. 
is  transferred  to  5.  to  be  melted,  and  run  into  salmons,  which  are  submitted  afresh  to  the 
preceding  series  of  crystallizations,  provided  the  lead  still  contains  a  sufficient  proportion 
of  silver. 

The  following  Table  will  place  the  results  of  the  above  successive  operations  in  a 
clear  light :  — 

Sflrer  in  I  Ton  of  lead. 
Original  lead  -----         0-001153 

1.  Rich  crystals  -  -  .  -        0-000324 

2.  Poor  ditto  -----         0-000933 
^.  Rich  ditto  1  proceeding  from  the  treatment  of  the  preced-  f  OKX)20802 

3.  Poor  ditto  J      ing  No.  2.  poor  crystals       -  -     1o<XX)7021 

4.  Rich    1  proceeding  horn  the  treatment  of  Na  3.  poor  ro<001S99 

—  Poor    J      crystals      -  -  -  -     \  0*0004569 

—  Rich  1        ..  _   A. vT     ^  1 0-0008135 


(Lead)  poor 


Y  as  above  from  No.  4. 


(0<XX)1128 


We  thus  see,  that  four  crystallizations,  repeated  upon  the  original  lead  from  the 
smelting  furnace,  of  the  above  richness,  will  afford  a  lead  ten  tiroes  poorer.  With  a 
lead  originally  containing  only  0*0002248  in  silver,  three  crystallizations  would  suffice 
to  make  it  ten  times  poorer.  In  general,  the  poorer  the  lead,  within  certain  limits,  the 
better  adapted  is  it  to  this  process. 

There  are  two  oxides  of  silver ;  called  argentic  oxide,  and  suroxide,  by  Beraelius. 

1.  The  first  is  obtained  by  adding  solution  of  caustic  potassa,  or  lime-water,  to  a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver.  The  precipitate  has  a  brownish-gray  colour,  which  darkens  when 
dried,  and  contains  no  combined  water.  Its  specific  gravity  is  7*143.  On  exposure 
to  the  sun,  it  gives  out  a  certain  quantity  of  oxygen,  and  becomes  a  black  powder. 
This  oxide  is  an  energetic  base ;  being  slightly  soluble  in  pure  water,  reacting  like  the 
alkalis,  upon  reddened  litmus  paper,  and  displacing,  from  their  combinations  with  the 
alkalis,  a  portion  of  the  acids,  with  which  it  forms  insoluble  compounds.  It  is  insoluble 
in  the  caustic  lyes  of  potassa  or  soda.  By  combination  with  caustic  ammonia,  it  forms 
fulminating  tiher.  This  formidable  substance  may  be  prepared  by  precipitating  the 
nitrate  of  silver  with  lime-water,  washing  the  oxide  upon  a  filter,  and  spreading  it  upon 
gray  paper,  to  make  it  nearly  dry.  Upon  the  oxide,  still  moist,  water  of  ammonia  is  to 
be  poured,  and  allowed  to  remain  for  several  hours.  The  powder,  which  becomes  black, 
is  to  be  freed  from  the  supernatant  liquor  by  decantation«  divided  into  small  portiona 
while  moist,  and  set  aside  to  dry  upon  bits  of  porous  paper.  Fulminating  silver  may 
be  made  more  expeditiously  by  dissolving  the  nitrate  in  water  of  pure  ammonia,  and 
precipitating  by  the  addition  of  caustic  potassa  lye  in  slight  excess.  If  fulminating 
silver  be  pressed  with  a  hard  body  in  its  moist  state,  it  detonates  with  unparalleled 
violence  ;  nay,  when  touched  even  with  a  feather,  in  ita  dry  state,  it  frequently  explodes. 
As  many  persons  have  been  seriously  wounded,  and  some  have  been  killed,  by  these 
explosions,  the  utmost  precautions  should  be  taken,  especially  by  young  chemists,  in  its 
preparation.  This  violent  phenomenon  is  caused  by  the  sudden  production  of  water 
and  nitrogen,  at  the  instant  when  the  meuliic  oxide  is  reduced.  The  quiescent  and 
divellent  affinities  seem  to  be  so  nicely  balanced  in  this  curious  compound,  that  the 
slightest  disturbance  is  sufficient  to  incite  the  hydrogen  of  the  ammonia  to  snatch  the 
oxygen  ft-om  the  silver.  The  oxide  of  silver  dissolves  in  glassy  fluxes,  and  renders  them 
yellow.     It  consists,  according  to  Berzelius,  of  63*1 1  parts  of  silver,  and  9*89  of  oxygen. 

2.  The  suroxide  of  silver  is  obtained  by  passing  a  voltaic  current  through  a  weak  solu- 
tion of  the  nitrate;  it  being  deposited,  of  course,  at  the  positive  or  oxygenating  pole. 
It  is  said  to  crystallize  in  needles  of  a  metallic  lustre,  interUicing  one  another,  which  are 
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one>third  of  an  inch  long.  When  throirn  into  muriatic  and,  it  causes  the  disengage- 
ment of  chlorine,  and  the  formation  of  chloride  of  silver ;  into  water  of  ammonia,  it 
occasions  such  a  rapid  production  of  nitrogen  gas,  with  a  hissing  sound,  as  to  convert 
the  whole  liquid  into  froth.  If  a  little  of  it,  mixed  with  phosphorus,  be  struck  with  a 
hammer,  a  loud  detonation  ensues.  With  heat  it  decrepitates,  and  becomes  metallic 
silver. 

Sulphuret  of  silver,  which  exists  native,  may  be  readily  prepared  bj  fusing  the 
constituents  together ;  and  it  forms  spontaneously  upon  the  sur&ce  of  silver  exposed  to 
the  air  of  inhabited  places,  or  plungeid  into  eggs,  especially  rotten  ones.  The  tarnish 
may  be  easily  removed,  by  rubbing  the  metal  with  a  solution  of  oarmeieon  imnerd^  prepared 
by  calcining  peroxide  of  manganese  with  nitre.  Sulphuret  of  silver  is  a  powerful 
sulpho-bsse;  since  though  it  be  heated  to  redness  in  close  vessels,  it  retains  the  volatile 
sulphides,  whose  combinations  with  the  alkalis  are  decomposed  at  that  temperature.  It 
consists  of  87*04  of  silver,  and  12*96  of  oxygen. 

A  small  quantity  of  tin,  alloyed  with  silver,  destroys  its  ductility.  The  best  method 
of  separating  these  two  metals,  is  to  laminate  the  alloy  into  thin  pistes,  and  distil  them 
along  with  corrosive  sublimate.  The  bichloride  of  tin  comes  over  in  vapours,  and 
condenses  in  the  receiver.  Silver  and  lead,  when  combined,  are  separated  by  heat  alone 
in  the  process  of  cupellation,  as  described  in  the  article  Assat,  and  in  the  reduction  of 
silver  ores.     See  tvprd. 

An  alloy,  containing  from  one-twelfth  to  one-tenth  of  copper,  constitutes  the  silver 
coin  of  most  nations ;  b6ing  a  harder  and  more  durable  metal  under  friction  than  pure 
silver.  When  this  alloy  is  boiled  with  a  solution  of  cream  of  tartar  and  sea-salt,  or 
scrubbed  with  water  of  ammonia,  the  superficial  particles  of  copper  are  removed,  and  a 
surface  of  fine  silver  is  left. 

Chloride  of  silver  is  obtained  by  adding  muriatic  acid,  or  any  soluble  muriate,  to  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  A  curdy  precipitate  falls,  quite  insoluble  in  water,  which 
being  dried  and  heated  to  dull  redness,  fuses  into  a  semi-transparent  gray  mass,  called, 
from  its  appearance,  horm'tiloer.  Chloride  of  silver  dissolves  readily  in  water  of 
ammonia,  and  crystallizes  in  proportion  as  the  ammonia  evaporates.  It  is  not  decom- 
posed by  a  red  heat,  even  when  mixed  with  calcined  charcoal ;  but  when  hydrogen  or 
steam  U  passed  over  the  fused  chloride,  muriatic  acid  exhiUes,  and  silver  remains. 
When  fused  along  with  potassa  (or  its  carbonate),  the  silver  is  also  revived ;  while 
oxygen  (or  also  carbonic  acid)  gas  is  liberated,  and  chloride  of  potassium  is  formed. 
Alkaline  solutions  do  not  decompose  chloride  of  silver.  When  this  compound  is 
exposed  to  light,  it  suffers  a  partial  decomposition,  muriatic  acid  being  disengaged. 
See  Assay  by  the  humid  method. 

The  best  way  of  reducing  the  chloride  of  silver,  says  Mohr,  is  to  mix  it  with  one-third 
of  its  weight  of  colophony  (black  rosin),  and  to  heat  the  mixture  moderately  in  a  crucible 
till  the  flame  ceases  to  have  a  greenish- blue  colour;  then  suddenly  to  increase  the  fire, 
so  as  to  melt  the  metal  into  an  ingot 

llie  subchloridc  may  be  directly  formed,  by  pouring  a  solution  of  deuto-chloride  of 
copper  or  iron  upon  silver  leaf.  The  metal  is  speedily  changed  into  black  spangles, 
which,  being  immediately  washed  and  dried,  constitute  subchloride  of  silver.  If  the 
conUet  of  the  solutions  bie  prolonged,  chloride  would  be  formed. 

The  bromide,  cyanide,  fiuoride,  and  iodide  of  silver,  have  not  been  applied  to  any  use 
in  the  arts.  Sulphate  of  silver  may  be  prepared  by  boiling  sulphuric  acid  upon  the 
metal.  See  RBriNiNO  of  Gold  and  Silvxr.  It  dissolves  in  88  parts  of  boiling  water, 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  salt  crystallizes  in  small  needles  as  the  solution  cools.  It 
consists  of  1 1 8  parts  of  oxide,  combined  with  40  parts  of  dry  acid.  Solutions  of  tlie 
hyposulphite  of  potassa,  soda,  and  lime,  which  are  bitter  salts,  dissolve  chloride  of 
olver,  a  tasteless  substance,  into  liquids  possessed  of  the  most  palling  sweetness,  but  not 
at  all  of  any  metallie  taste. 

The  iodide  of  silver  is  remarkable,  like  some  other  metallic  compounds,  for  changing 
its  colour  alternately  with  heat  and  cold.  If  a  sheet  of  white  paper  be  washed  over  with 
a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  afterwards  with  a  somewhat  dilute  solution  of  hydrio- 
date  of  potash,  it  will  immediately  assume  the  pale  yellow  tint  of  the  cold  silver  iodide. 
On  placing  the  paper  before  the  fire,  it  will  change  colour  from  a  pale  primrose  to  a 
gaudy  brilliant  yellow,  like  the  sun-fiower ;  and  on  being  cooled,  it  will  again  resume 
the  primrose  hue.  These  alternations  may  be  repeated  indefinitely,  like  those  with  the 
salu  of  cobalt,  provided  too  great  a  heat  be  not  applied.  The  pressure  of  a  finger  upon 
the  hot  yellow  paper  makes  a  white  spot,  by  cooling  it  quickly. 

Fulminate  of  silver  Is  prepared  in  the  same  way  as  Fdlminate  of  Mercury ^  which  see» 

On  the  10th  of  February,  1798,  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council  appointed  the  Hon. 
Charles  Cavendish,  F.  R.  S.,  and  Charles  Hatchett,  Esq.,  F.  R.  S.,  to  make  investigations 
upon  the  wear  of  gold  coin  by  friction.  Their  admirable  experiments  were  begun  in 
the  latter  end  of  1798,  and  completed  in  April,  1801,  having  been  instituted  and  con« 
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ducted  wiih  CTcry  mechanieal  aid,  ««  derised  by  these  most  eminent  cbetnical  philow- 
pben,  and  provided,  at  no  tmail  expense,  bj  the  gorernment.  The  following  are  tlie 
important  conclusions  of  their  official  report :  — * 

**  Gold  made  standard  by  a  miiture  coequal  parts  of  silTer  and  copper,  is  not  so  soft 
as  gold  alloyed  only  with  silver ;  neither  is  it  so  pale ;  for  it  appears  to  be  lessremored 
from  the  colour  of  fine  gold,  than  either  the  former  or  the  following  metal. 

'*  Gold,  when  alloyed  with  silver  and  copper,  when  annealed,  does  not  become  black, 
but  brown ;  and  this  colour  is  more  essily  removed  by  the  blanching  liquor,  or  solution 
of  alum,  than  when  tlie  whole  of  the  alloy  consists  of  copper.  It  may  also  he  rolled 
and  stamped  with  great  facility  ;  and,  under  many  circumstances,  it  appears  to  suffer 
leas  by  friction  than  gold  alloyed  by  silver  or  copper  alone. 

**  If  copper  alone  forms  the  alloy,  it  must  be  diseolved  and  separated  from  the  suHsee 
of  each  piece  of  coin,  in  the  process  of  annealing  and  blanching. 

**  Upon  a  comparison  of  the  diSerent  qualities  of  tlic  three  kinds  of  standard  gold,  it 
appears  (strictly  speaking)  that  gold  made  standard  by  silver  and  copper  ia  rather  to 
be  preferred  tor  coin.** 

It  will,  undoubtedly,  seem  not  a  little  strange  to  the  uninitiated,  that  this  report  and 
iii  important  deductions,  should  have  been  of  bte  years  entirely  set  at  nought,  without 
any  scientific  reason  or  research,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  certain  official 
in  our  Mint  a  good  job,  in  sweating  out  ail  the  silver  from  our  sovereigns,  and  replaang 
it,  in  the  new  coinage,  with  copper,  taking  on  an  average  StL  worth  of  silver  out  ofemch 
ounce  of  our  eicellent  gold  coin,  and  charging  the  country  6^  for  its  extraedon, 
besides  the  very  considerable  expense  in  providing  fine  copper  to  replace  the 
silver.  The  pretence  set  up  for  this  extraordinsry  degradation  of  the  gold,  was,  that 
our  coin  might  peradventurc  be  exported,  in  order  ti>  be  de-silvered  abroad,  a  danger 
which  could  have  been  most  readily  averted,  by  leaving  out  as  much  gold  in  every 
sovereign  an  was  equivalent  to  the  silver  introduced,  and  thus  preserving  its  intrinsic 
vslue  in  precious  metal.  When  the  film  of  fine  gold  which  covers  each  of  our  present 
pieces  has  been  rubbed  off  from  the  prominent  parts,  these  must  appear  of  a  very  di^ 
ierent  and  deeper  colour  than  the  flat  part  or  ground  of  the  coin.  **  The  reason, 
therefore,  is  sufficiently  apparent,**  says  Mr.  Hatdbett,  *'why  gold  which  is  alloyed  with 
silver  only,  cannot  be  liable  to  this  blemish  ;**  and  with  one>half  of  silver  alloy,  it  must 
lie  much  less  liable  to  it,  than  with  copper  alone.  Why  did  the  political  economist 
in  a  late  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Mint  blink  this  question  of  pub- 
lic economy  and  expediency  ? 

Gold,  as  imported  from  America,  Asia,  and  Africa,  contains  on  an  average  nearly  the 
right  proportion  of  silver  for  making  the  best  coin  ;  and  were  it  alloyed  to  our  national 
standard,  of  S3  parts  of  gold,  1  of  silver,  and  1  of  copper,  as  defined  by  Messrs.  Caven- 
dish and  Hatchett,  then  by  simply  adding  the  deficient  quantities  of  one  or  two  of  these 
metals,  by  the  rule  of  alligation,  the  very  considerable  eipense  would  be  saved  to  the 
nation,  and  sulphureous  nuisance  to  the  Tower  Hamlets,  now  foolislily  incurred  in  de- 
ailvering  and  cuprlfying  sovereigns  at  the  Royal  Mint. 

It  was  long  imagined  in  Europe,  that  the  average  metallic  contenu  of  the  silver  ores 
of  Mexico  and  Peru  were  considerably  greater  than  those  of  Saxony  and  Hungary. 
Much  poorer  ores,  however,  are  worked  among  the  Cordilleras  than  in  any  part  of 
Kurope.  The  mean  products  of  the  whole  silver  ores  that  are  annually  reduced  in 
Mexico  amounts  only  to  from  0*18  to  0*S5  of  a  per  cent  :  that  is,  from  3  to  4  ounces 
in  100  lbs. ;  the  true  average  being,  perhaps,  not  more  than  ^^.  It  is  by  their  greater 
profusion  of  ores,  not  their  superior  richness,  that  the  mines  of  South  America  surpsss 
those  of  Europe. 

^  Simple  process  for  the  rednelion  of  tUver  to  a  metattic  etate  by  means  of  eugar.  1%* 
silver  of  coin  is  first  reduced  to  the  state  of  chloride,  and  the  weight  of  the  alloy 
thus  ascertained ;  the  chloride,  afVer  having  been  well  washed  and  freed  from  copper^ 
is  to  be  put  into  a  stoppered  wide  necked  bottle ;  a  quantity  of  refined  sugar,  or  sugar- 
candy,  is  then  added,  equal  in  weight  to  the  alloy.  This  is  mixed  with  an  equal  volume 
of  a  solution,  composed  of  60  grammes  of  good  hydrate  of  potash,  and  \50  grammes  of 
distilled  water,  which  will  yield  solution  of  potash  of  25°  Baum^s  or  thereabouU: 
after  closing  the  bottle  the  mixture  is  to  be  agiuted,  and  then  left  for  24  hours,  shaking 
it  occasionally,  to  favour  the  reaction.  After  this  period  has  elapsed,  it  is  to  be  washed 
several  times,  until  the  last  washings,  filtered,  are  not  affected  by  nitrate  of  silver,  a  test 
which  should  be  preceded  by  that  of  red  litmus  paper,  which  ought  not  to  become  blue, 
or  show  any  change  whatever.  This  done,  the  contents  of  the  bottle  are  to  be  transferred 
to  a  porcelain  capsule,  by  the  help  of  a  little  distilled  water,  then,  after  being  allowed  to 
deposit,  the  excess  of  liquid  is  poured  off,  and  the  silver  dried  in  a  stove. 

By  these  means  we  obtain  that  to  which  I  have  given  the  name  of  grey  ether.     This 
•  It  is  Inserted  in  the  PkOatspkical  TraneacUont  for  1803. 
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silver  consists  of  some  bright  spangles,  which  become  more  brilliant  on  friction.  It 
d€>e8  not  contain  any  impurities,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  quantity  of  oxide«  and  a 
few  atoms  of  chloride  of  silver.  This  latter  produces  a  slight  turbidity  in  the  liquor, 
when  dissolved  in  perfectly  pure  nitric  acid,  and  diluted  with  distilled  water.  This 
turbidity  does  not,  however,  prevent  the  formation  of  pure  nitrate  of  silver ;  as  the 
chloride  being  only  in  suspension  in  the  liquid,  it  is  sufficient  to  filter  it  on  a  small 
portion  of  well  washed  asbestos,  in  order  to  obtain  an  unobjectionable  liquor.  The 
nitrate  of  silver  will  not  contain  any  trace  of  other  metals,  as  none  arc  used  in  the 
reduction  of  the  chloride  of  silver,  and  by  the  reduction  of  this  salt,  the  silver  is  com- 
pletely separated  from  the  iron  and  copper  which  the  solution  might  contain.  Thus  the 
nitric  acid  of  commerce  may  be  employed,  without  inconvenience,  for  dissolving  the 
alloy. 

The  ffrty  nloer  almost  always  contains  a  small  quantity  of  oxide ;  this  is  easily  verified 
by  the  addition  of  ammonia,  which,  after  digestion  on  the  metal  and  filtration,  produces  a 
alight  turbidity  on  adding  nitric  acid,  which  is  caused  by  the  separation  of  the  dissolved 
chloride  of  silver;  the  turbidity  is  then  increased  by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of 
chloride  of  sodium  to  the  nitrate  of  ammonia  previously  formed ;  thus,  then,  is  the 
ozifle  of  silver  dissolved  in  the  liquor  in  the  state  of  ammoniacal  nitrate,  which  is  pre* 
cipitated  in  the  form  of  insoluble  chloride. 

Oxide  of  silver  not  being  an  impurity  in  the  uses  to  which  pure  silver  is  applied  in 
labomtories,  we  may  consider  the  grey  silver  obtained  in  the  manner  above  described,  as 
more  pure,  and  with  less  loss,  tlian  any  of  those  prepared  up  to  the  present  time»  by  the 
reduction  of  chloride  of  silver ;  and  without  the  neeeatity  of  meUinff,  a  troublesome  operation, 
and  one  of  much  inconvenience  in  a  laboratory. 

From  una  peseta  (one  Spanish  franc),  the  weight  of  which  was  5*759  grammes,  I 
obtained  4*750  grammes  of  grey  silver,  and  supposing  that  the  standard  was  at  90  per 
cent.,  which  is  doubtful,  as  the  money  of  Seville  has  often  an  inferior  standard,  I 
obtained  91*6  per  cent,  of  the  silver  contained  in  the  alloy ;  but  the  remainder  is  not 
lost,  as  the  waters  of  the  washing  acidulated  by  nitric  acid  are  poured  into  the  vessel  on 
the  precipitates  of  silver,  and  form  a  fresh  chloride. 

In  making  the  mixture  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  grey  silver,  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  substance,  which,  in  the  first  instance  is  white,  changes  to  a  dirty,  reddish- 
brown  colour,  afterwards  to  a  violet-tinted  grey  ;  and,  finally,  to  a  blackish-brown.  It 
then  is  to  be  left  quiet  for  about  half  an  hour,  at  the  end  of  which  time,  the  whole  of 
the  bottle  will  be  found  entirely  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  brilliant  silver,  forming  a 
complete  cylindrical  mirror.  This  layer  will  remain  as  long  as  the  liquid  is  not  much 
shaken. 

The  white  silver,  of  which  I  treat  in  the  memoir  from  whence  this  note  is  extracted, 
is  obtained  by  precipitating  oxide  of  silver,  and  oxide  of  copper,  by  potash,  then  re- 
ducing oxide  of  silver  by  sugar,  taking  certain  precautions ;  but,  from  the  alloy  only 
46  per  cent,  of  silver  is  obtained.  In  the  state  of  dead  silver,  it  is  as  white  as  pumice 
stone  ;  and,  by  simple  friction  with  a  glass  rod,  it  assumes  considerable  brilliancy.  The 
white  silver  is  free  from  oxide  or  chloride— it  is  chemieally  pure. 

Production  of  silver  in  Spain,  by  Frederick  Burr,  Esq.,  Mining  Engineer,  In  the  earliest 
ages  of  authentic  history,  Spain  was  one  of  the  countries  most  celebrated  for  the  pro- 
duction of  gold  and  silver,  especially  the  latter.  The  Fhcenicians  and  Carthaginians  are 
said  indeed  to  have  freighted  their  ships  with  these  metals,  and  even  to  have  formed 
their  anchors  of  them.  On  the  subject  of  ancient  mining  in  Spain  a  Spanish  writer, 
Don  Nicasio  Anton  Valle,  states  as  follows,  on  the  testimony  of  the  classical  authors. 
•«  The  Emperor  Vespasian  obuined  annually  from  Galicia,  the  Asturias  and  Lusitania, 
60,000  lbs.  of  gold,  as  we  are  informed  by  Pliny,  who  extols  the  quantity  of  gold  in 
these  sites,  particularly  in  the  Astuiias.  The  silver  of  Spain  was  found  in  such  quantity 
that,  according  to  the  same  author,  Hannibal,  in  a  mine  worked  by  him  near  Cartagena, 
extracted  daily  a  quantity  which  exceeded  30,000  reals  (300^)  of  our  money.  Cato 
delivered  into  the  treasury  25,000  lbs.  of  silver  in  bars  and  120,000  in  money,  besides 
400  lbs.  of  gold,  all  of  which  he  had  accumulated  in  Spain.  Helvetius,  who  was  only 
governor  of  Andalusia,  delivered  37,000  lbs.  of  silver  in  coin,  and  40,000  lbs.  of  silver 
in  bars." 

On  these  ancient  records  of  the  production  of  the  precious  metals  in  Spain,  I  would 
remark  that  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  their  correctness,  both  from  the  result  of  modern 
discoveries  of  silver  in  that  country,  and  the  imperishable  tnarks  which  Roman  and 
CatthajE^inian  mining  has  lefl  there.  I  have  seen  with  astonishment  the  vast  excava- 
tions left  by  the  ancients  in  the  Sierra  Almagrera  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cartagena; 
while  the  enormous  mounds  of  ancient  scoria  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  near  the 
above  localities,  show  the  extent  and  activity  with  which  metallurgical  operations  were 
carried  on  in  the  south  of  Spain.  Within  the  last  few  years  most  of  these  mounds  of 
ancient  scoria  have  been  rC'Smelted,  and  with  considerable  profit. 
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Passing  from  the  time  of  the  Romans,  hw  records  exist  on  the  subject  till  the  middle 
of  the  16th  century,  when  an  attempt  was  made  by  Philip  the  Second  to  rerive  naining 
industry  in  Spain.  The  precious  metals  were,  at  this  time,  chiefly  sought  after,  and  the 
rich  silver  mines  of  Guadalcanal  were  discovered  and  worked  in  the  Sierra  Morena. 
Silver  mines  were  also  discovered  at  Caialla,  at  Galeroaa,  and  other  places  in  the  same 
range ;  these  are  described  as  being  very  rich  at  the  time,  but  they  all  appear  to  have 
declined  after  a  few  years*  working,  and  to  have  been  abandoned  about  the  end  of  the 
16th  or  beginning  of  the  17th  century.  Of  the  mine  of  Guadalcanal  very  minute  and 
autbentie  records  were  preserved  during  the  period  it  was  worked  on  account  of  the 
government  In  these  it  is  stated  to  have  produced  400,){23  marcs  of  silver  in  the  first 
twenty  years  after  its  discovery,  and  while  worked  by  the  state.  After  this  period  it 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  wealthy  and  celebrated  family  of  the  Fucares,  who  are  sud 
to  have  obtained  immense  treasure  from  the  mine  previous  to  its  being  abandoned  and 
filling  with  water. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  15  or  16  years  that  Spain  has  again  become  a  silver  pro- 
ducing country,  several  very  rich  mines  of  that  metal  having  been  discovered  since  the 
recent  revival  of  mining,  which  dates  back  only  from  1835.  In  1839  the  celebrated 
mines  of  the  Sierra  Aimagrera.  in  the  province  of  Almeria,  were  discovered,  and  they 
have  ever  since  poured  a  large  amount  of  silver  annually  into  circulation. 

In  1843,  another  great  discovery  of  silver  was  made  —  the  mines  of  Hiendelencina  b 
the  province  of  Guadaligara,  which  have  since  been  very  productive.  Passing  over  more 
recent  and  minor  discoveries,  I  msy  state  that  within  the  last  few  years  the  introduction 
of  Mr.  Pattinson's  desilverizing  process  has  been  very  general  in  the  provinces  of  Murcia 
and  Almeria.  A  large  quantity  of  silver  is  thus  annually  obtained  from  the  slightly 
argentiferous  lead  ores  of  the  Sierra  de  Gador  and  of  Cartagena,  not  formerly  ex- 
tracted, but  which  now  contributes  to  swell  the  production  of  this  metal  in  Spain. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  quantity  of  silver  produced  in  the  mineral  dis> 
tricis  of  the  Sierra  Almagrera  and  Mureia,  during  the  years  1841 — 1847.  As  the  quan- 
tity furnished  by  the  province  of  Mureia,  chiefly  the  mines  of  Maxarron,  was 
inconsiderable,  this  statement  may  be  looked  upon  as  exhibiting  very  little  more  than 
the  produce  of  the  Sierra  Almagrera  —  almost  entirely  obtained  from  the  rich  mines  of 
the  Barranco  Jaroso. 


Years. 

Silver,  in  marct.  • 

1841 

10,178 

1842 

S6S75 

1843 

143,331 

1844 

159.285 

1845 

144329 

1846 

135,141 

1847 

103,985 

752,926  marcs. 

Beyond  the  year  1847,  I  have  not  at  hand  any  continuous  statement  of  the  produce 
of  the  mines  of  the  Sierra  Almagrera,  but  it  is  certain  that  their  richness  and  production 
have  declined  considerably,  partly  on  account  of  the  lode  becoming  poorer  below  a 
certain  level,  and  partly  from  having  met  with  water  in  depth,  since  which  the  bottom 
galleries  have  necessarily  been  suspended.  A  steam-engine  has  however,  at  length,  been 
erected  in  the  Barranco  Jaroso,  and  it  is  possible  that  discoveries  may  now  be  made  in 
the  bottom  of  the  mine,  which  will  again  increase  the  extraction.  The  produce  of  the 
Almagrera  mines  in  the  year  1850  was  40,596  marcs  of  silver,  and  has  probably  since 
then  remained  about  the  same  ;  for  although  the  rich  mines  of  the  Jaroso  have  continued 
to  decline,  other  discoveries  have  been  made  in  the  Sierra  Almagrera,  about  two  miles  to 
the  westward,  which  will  have  contributed  to  keep  up  the  former  production  of  silver. 

Of  the  produce  of  the  mines  of  Hiendelencina,  I  have  not  seen  any  sUtement,  but 
although  more  uniibrm  than  that  of  the  Sierra  Almagrera,  it  has  b^n  considerably 
inferior  to  it 

The  lodes  of  the  Sierra  Almagrera  run  nearly  north  and  south,  and  traverse  finely 
grained  clay-slates  and  micaceous  slates.  The  great  lode  of  the  Jaroso  mines  is  of  ex- 
traordinary size,  being,  in  places,  6  or  8  yards,  or  even  more  in  the  width.  The  ores  are 
chiefly  argentiferous  galena,  the  chloride  of  silver  occurring  but  rarely,  at  least  in  a  sepo- 

*  The  ounces  have  been  here  omlttod 
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rate  state.  The  lodes  of  Hiendelencina  run  nearly  east  and  west ;  they  seldom  exceed 
3  feet  in  width,  and  are  properly  tilvtr  lodes,  as  they  produce  the  ores  of  silver,  as 
chlorides  and  sulphurets,  but  unmixed  with  any  ores  of  lead.  The  silver  of  the  Sierra 
Almagrera  has  been  almost  entirely  exported  to  Marseilles  —  that  of  Hiendelencina  is 
sent  to  Madrid.  The  silver  coinage  of  Spain  has  not  been  therefore  by  any  means  so 
considerable  as  might  be  inferred  from  her  large  production  of  that  metal.  It  is  stated, 
however,  that  in  the  year  1850,  the  total  quantity  of  silver  coined  in  Spain,  in  the  three 
mints  of  Madrid,  Barcelona,  and  Seville,  amounted  to  the  value  of  37,780,319  reals,  or, 
in  round  numbers,  about  280,0002.  sterling  ;  the  silver  proceeded  chiefly  from  the  mines 
of  Hiendelencina  and  Sierra  Almagrera,  exclusive  of  course  of  the  bar  silver  which  was 
exported. 

Mr.  B.  H.  Wilson,  Consul  for  Peru,  estimates  the  produce  of  the  Peruvian  mines  at 
about  5,210,000  dollars  a-year;  about  3,500,000  dollars  of  this  amount  are  exported  on 
English,  French,  German,  and  Spanish  account. 

The  whole  annual  production  of  Europe  and  Asiatic  Russia,  has  been  rated  by 
Humboldt  at  292,000  marcs;  by  other  authorities,  at  310,000;  while  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  that  of  the  Spanish  colonies  in  America  was  3,349,160  marcs,  or 
nearly  twelve  times  as  much.  The  sum  total  is  3,704,160  marcs,  of  3609  grains  troy 
each  ;  which  is  nearly  1,900,000  lbs.  avoirdupois ;  that  is,  little  less  than  9000  tons. 

The  whole  of  the  mines  of  the  Zmeinsgorsk  Circle  have  yielded  an  aggregate  of 
183,884,1 16  poods  of  ores,  from  which  have  been  extracted  69,708  poods  of  silver,  con- 
taining a  quantity  of  gold  estimated  at  1,900  poods. 

We  are  indebted  for  the  following  valuable  tables  to  M.  Michel  Chevalier's  Remarks 
OH  the  Produeiioa  of  the  Precioue  Metals,  translated  by  D.  Forbes  Campbell,  Esq. 

Comparative  Table,  showing  the  annual  Produce  (approximate  Calculation)  in  value 
of  fine  Gold  and  Silver,  for  1846  i^nd  1850,  the  former  being  Two  Years  before,  tho 
latter  Two  Years  after  the  Discovery  of  the  Gold  Mines  in  California. 


CHlifornta 

UnlU'd  State!     - 

Mexico    - 

New  Grenada    - 

Peru        -           -           - 

Bolivia    • 

CiiiU 

Mraiil      - 

1846. 

1850. 

tiold. 

Silw. 

Toul. 

Gold. 

SUw. 

Total. 

£ 

"237.336 
249,753 
«.-2,4l}7 
96.241 
60.337 
145,5H& 
259.871 

£ 

i.wvl 

3.457.020 

42  y* 

1,00()..'>83 

4G0.191 

297.059 

2,003 

£ 

"239.230 
8,706,773 
29.').33G 
1,096.824 
620.548 
442.614 
261.874 

£ 

w.co'nooo 

ll.\430 
382,901 
2->2.4«i7 
96,241 
60,357 
145.fi85 
289,068 

£ 

62,088 

11,444 

5.383  333 

42,929 

1.000,5ai 

460.191 

297,029 

2.227 

£ 

13.062.088 

126.874 

6,766,234 

295.336 

1.096.824 

520.548 

442,614 

291.295 

Total  of  North  and 
South  America  - 

1.30U60 

6.261,619 

6,.S63,179 

13.341389 

7.259.824 

20,601.813 

KuBbia     - 

Norway  -           -           - 

North  Germany 

Saxony    -           -           - 

AuBtr(a    ... 

Piedmont 

Spain       -           .           - 

United  Kingdom 

Africa      -          -           - 

Borneo    -           -           - 

Ava          -           •           - 

Malacca  - 

Sumatra  ... 

Annan  or  Tonqnin 

Various  countries* 

8.414,427 

357 

'  28J.750 
17.841 
2.498 

'208,900 
•805.900 
100.0.0 
72,240 
63.719 
80.585 
504)75 

1G7.831 

82.346 

138  022 

198.2«) 

282.654 

7,444 

227.499 

1(  9  989 

1.056 

1584 

617 

874 

830 

63,460 

83,000 

3,.'i82.258 
32.346 
138.379 
198,200 
565.404 
25,285 
229.997 
109,989 
204.956 
307,484 
lf.0,.')17 
72,614 
64.049 
84,(!4.'^ 
83,975 

4.175.860 

857 

"288,708 
17341 
2.498 

"203900 
805.850 
100.000 
72.240 
63.719 
30  58.5 
50,975 

171,817 

a'i.eo7 

138,022 

198,200 

286,971 

7,444 

440.210 

160,000 

1,056 

1,584 

617 

374 

830 

63,460 

33.0U) 

4.347.477 
35.607 
138.379 
198.2(N) 
575.679 

442  708 

im.tw 

204.956 
307.484 
100,517 
72.614 
64.049 
84,045 
83.975 

Total    of    Europe, 

Africa,  and  Asia 

Total  of  North  jind 

South  America  • 

4,545.192 
1,301.560 

1.254,306 
5.261.619 

5,799.498 
6.563.179 

5,812,588 
18.341,989 

1628.599 
7.259.824 

6,640,975 
20,601,818 

Total 

6,846.752 

6,515,925 

12,362,677 

18,654,522 

8,788,416 

27.442,788 

•  Exclu»!?e  of  China  and  Japan,  wMch  produce  large  quantities  of  gold  and  silver,  the  amount  of 
which  is  quite  unknown  to  Europeans. 

Note.—  At  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century.  Baron  Humboldt's  estimate  (Bssai  PoIMohc,  tome  II. 
p.  ©3)  of  the  annual  produce  of  North  and  South  America  was  17,291  kilogrammes =46,331  lbs.  troy  of 
f^'5l'J?l4  7W.Wlkllogramme«-2.18l,770lb«.  of  silver;  value  of  both  meCali  In  dollars,  43,500.000=to 
^^IrilSPLS,  J**®  produce  of  Europe  and  Northern  Asia  at  the  same  time  was  4,916  lbs.  of  gold,  2.^0,593/. ; 
and  1 99.298 Ibi.  »»»»,  657,683/.  Total  value  of  the  precious  mctab  raised  in  America,  Europe,  and 
Northern  Asia,  10,152,026/.  "^ 
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to  the  above,  with  the  exception  that  quantities  ire 


•CaHforoU  -  -  -  - 

United  Sutet  .  .  - 

M^-xlco :  —  In  1846,  by  the  gold  vMhings.  &M1Im. 
One  gold. 

In  ia46,  b7  operation  of  parting,  3.930  Iba.  floe 
g-ld. 

Nfw  Grenada: —In  1M6.  br  the  English  Co- 
lombian Gold  Cumpany.  343  lbs.  One  gold 

In  Ift-^.  by  the  English  Marmato  Gold  Com- 
pany, &7(SIIm.  flne  gold,  and  3501b«.  fine  slUer. 

Peru  -  -  -  -  - 

BWItU  -  -  -  -  . 

Chill,  in  18M).  by  the  Bngllth  Cnpiapo  Company, 
about  13Ibf.  flne  gold,  ^nd  7,000  Ibt.  flne  ailTer  - 

•  Ilrazil :  -.  In  1846.  by  the  Rngllth  St.  John  d'eO 
R«'y  Gold  Company,  I4251b«.  gold,  containing 
30  per  cent.  •il?«'-. 

1850,  by  diito,  3,517 Ibt.  gold,  containing  20  per 
cent,  silver. 

1846.  by  the  RnfflUh  Imperial  Braslllan  Gold 
Company,  314  Iba.  gold,  containing  alx>ut  14 
per  cent,  silver.  }■ 

1850  by  ditto,  379  lbs.  gold,  cooUining  about  14 
per  cent,  silver. 

1846.  by  the  Kogliih  National  Brasilian  Gold 
Company,  89  lbs.  gold,  containing  about  14  per 
cent,  silver. 

18.M),  by  ditto,  130  lbs.  gold,  containinf  about  14 
per  cent,  silver. 

Total  of  North  and  South  America 

Russia:  — 1846,  by  private  mines  in  the 


Ural 

Public  ditto 
Private,  Siberia 
Public  ditto 


8,ISSIbs.] 
5.673  lbs  I 
57,235  lbs.  i 
3.555  lbs.] 

73.587  lU. 


9  per  cent.  I 
alloy     i 


Norway  (Kongtberg  silver  mines) 

North  Germany  (Hartx  Mountains) 

Saxony         ..... 

Austria,  In  1846,  by  private  mines,  alK>ut  4,100  lbs. 
pure  gold,  and  S4,4001ba.  pure  silver.  By  go- 
vernment  mines,  about  1,400 lbs.  pure  gold,  and 
51,300Ibs.  pure  silver  .  .  . 

Pietimont     .  -  -  -  . 

.«n.tin  .  .  .  -  . 

United  Kingdom        .  .  .  . 

•Afnca         .  -  -  -  - 

•  Boineo  .  .  .  -  . 
•Ava            - 

•  Malacca     -  -  •  -  • 

•  Sumatra  .  -  -  -  - 
Annan  or  Tonquln  -  -  -  - 
Various  countries       .... 

Total  of  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia 
Total  of  North  and  South  America 

Grand  Total       .  .  .  . 


1846. 


».  Tray. 
4,635 


1.888 
1,184 


5,096 


25.503 


66,085 


5.549 

49 

4  000* 
6,000 
1,%1 
1.420 
1,250 
600 
1.000 


89.171 
25.503 


114.674 


5G5 


1,047,583 


13.009 


303.307 
139.4  3 


90,009 


007 


1,594.431 


60,8*8 


9,R03 
4I.R25 
60  606 


85  653 

8.256 

ra  953 

33.330 

320 

480 

157 

113 

100 

16,200 

10.000 


3><4&'4 
I. '94.431 


1,979,084 


Lte-lW. 

235.400 

2,263 


4,9.M 


1^<8 
1,1H4 


2.%:j6 


81,919 


5.G63 

350 

49 

4.000 
6000 
1.961 
1,420 
1.2.'iO 
rOO 
1,000 


104.319 
861.731 


3.169 


1.631.313 


I3.0f9 


309207 
139,442 


90009 


675 


3,1M>.«1 


iiii^ 


10790 
4l^-•^   I 


9^y\ 

133.  1-7    I 

320 

480 

|.'7 

113 

10) 
I6,2<« 
10.000 


4(3  74? 


2,IW.?»« 


In  1801,  the  quantity  of  pure  gold  produced  In  America  was  46,331  lbs. ;  in  Eorope  and  Northern  As'^ 
(excliieiveof  China  and  Japan),  4,916 lbs.;  toUl  produce,  61,247 lbs.s55,910 lbs.  BrUish  standard  fO» 


produced  in  America  was  85,503 lbs.;  in  Europe,  Aftica,  and  A»|^ 
'•" British  standard  gol«» 


=J,612.200f. 

In  1R46,  the  quantity  of  pure  gold 
(exclusive  of  China  and  Japan),  89,171  lbs. ;  total  produce,  114,6741bs.rrl36,108lbs. 
=5,846.772/.  ^  .  j. 

In  1850.  the  quantity  of  pure  gold  produced  in  America  was  261,731  lbs* ;  in  Europe,  Africa,  and  «>■« 
(exclusiveofChinaand  Japan),  10 1,219  lbs.;  total  produce,  365,950  lbs.  sa99,i471bi.  Brltlth  standardgoia 
B  18,054,323/. 


•  Those  countrici  marked  thus  (•)  have  no  silver  mines  at  work ;  the  lUver  stated  is  sstlmsted  tf 
having  existed  in  the  native  gold,  to  the  sverage  amount  of  8  per  cent. 
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Total  Production  of  the  Silver  and  Gold  Mines  of  America  prior  to  the  Discovery  of 
the  Gold  Mines  of  California. 


CountilM. 

Silver. 

Gold. 

ToiAl  for  each 
Coiintry 

inMilliomof 
Francs. 

Walshtin 
Klloj^^unM. 

VahMin 

Wrtghtta 

Vnlae  in' 

Mmiomar 

Frmcs. 

UnUed  States 

Mexico        -          -          - 

New  Grenada 

Peru         I 

Bolivia    j 

Brazil 

Chill 

"61.985.522 
269.774 

58.766.244 
'  1,040,184 

'  18.774   " 
58 

13,059 
251   " 

22,125 
889,269 
666.748 

340.393 

1,342  300 

250.142 

76 
1341 
1.952 

1,172 

4,623 

8^2 

76 
15,115 
2,010 

14,231 

4.623 
1,093 

Total* 

122.050,724 

27,122 

2,940,977 

10.026 

37,148 

Quantities  of  Gold  and  Silver  supplied  to  the  European   Markets  by  the  under- 
mentioned Countries  during  three  Centuries  ending  in  1848. 


Cousujs. 

surer. 

Gold. 

IVeticht  In 

Vain..  In 

MJIHon.  of 

FraiiM. 

WHxhr  In 
Kilogrammes. 

V«ln*  In 

lUil<i<><.fti.f 
Fiaiicv 

Europe,  excluftire  of  Russia 

Kussia 

Africa,  and  tho  Islands  of  the  Malay 
Anlilpelago,  &c.           -           -           - 

9,000.000 
1,485,000 

2,000 
3C0 

44^.150 
319,330 

725,750 

l.ftOO 
1,100 

2.^)0 

Totals 

10,485.000 

2.330 

1.430.230 

6.100 

Gold  and  Silvkr  produced  in  Forty  Years,  from  1790  to  1830. 


Mexico        -             -             - 

Chile 

Buenos  Ayres 

Russia 

Gold. 

Silver. 

'  6,436,453 
2,768,488 
4,024,895 
3,703,743 

£ 

139,818,032 

1,822,924 

27,182,673 

1,502,981 

Retueks  of  the  Dollars  coined  at  the  different  Mints  in  Mzzico. 


Mexico      -        *         - 

1829. 

18.10. 

1831. 

1834. 

1,280.000 

1,090,000 

1,386,000 

952,000 

Guaniyuata 

2,406,000 

2,560,000 

2,603,000 

2,703,000 

Zacatecas  -         -         - 

4,505,000 

5,190,000 

4,965,000 

5,527.000 

Guadalaxara 

596.000 

592,000 

590,000 

715,000 

Durango   -         -         - 

659.000 

453,000 

358,000 

1,215,000 

San  Luis   - 

1.61.3,000 

1,320,000 

1,497,000 

928,000 

Ilalpan       -         -         - 
Total         - 

728,000 

90,000 

323,000 

— 

11,787,000 

11,295,000 

11,722,000 

12,040,000 

Tlie  English  Mint  silver  contains  222 pennyweights  of  fine  silver,  and  18  of  copper,  in 
the  troy  pound  of  240  pennyweights  j  or  92*5  in  100  part.^.  1  pound  troy  « 5760  grains, 
contains  65*8  shillings,  each  weighing  87 '55  grains,     llie  French  silver  coin  contains  one- 
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tenth  of  copper,  and  a  franc  weighs  5  grammes  ^  7 7'S22  grains  troy.  Tlie  Prussiaa 
dollar  (thaler),  is  the  standard  coin ;  10 J  thaler  weigh  1  marc;  hence  1  thaler  weighs 343  7 
grains  troy,  and  contains  257*9  grains  of  fine  silver  ;  being  75  per  cent,  of  alver,  and  25 
of  alloy.  The  Austrian  coin  contains  ^|  of  alloy,  according  to  Wasserburg;  which  is 
only  4^  per  cent 

SIL  vEtl  LEAF,  is  made  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  pold  leaf,  to  which  article  I 
must  therefore  refer  the  reader. 

SILVERING,  is  the  art  of  covering  the  surfaces  of  bodies  with  a  thin  film  of  ulver. 
When  silver  leaf  is  to  be  applied,  the  methods  prescribed  for  gold  leaf  are  suitable. 
Among  the  metals,  copper  or  brass  are  those  on  which  the  silverer  most  commonly 
operates.  Iron  is  seldom  silvered  ;  but  the  processes  for  both  metals  are  essentially  the 
same.     The  white  alloy  of  nickel  is  now  oflcn  plated. 

Tlie  principal  steps  of  this  operation  are  the  following :  — 

1 .  The  smoothing  down  the  sharp  edges,  and  polishing  the  surface  of  the  copper ; 
called  emorJUer  by  the  French  artists. 

2.  The  annealing  ;  or,  making  the  piece  to  be  silvered  redhot,  and  then  plunging  it 
in  very  dilute  nitric  acid,  till  it  be  bright  and  clean. 

d.   Pumicing;  or,  clearing  up  the  surface  with  pumice-stone  and  water. 

4.  The  warming^  to  such  a  degree  merely  as,  when  it  touches  water,  it  may  make  a 
slight  hissing  sound ;  in  which  state  it  is  dipped  in  the  very  weak  aquafortis,  whereby 
it  acquires  minute  insensible  asperities,  sufficient  to  retain  the  silver  leaves  that  are  to 
be  applied. 

5.  The  hatching.  When  these  small  asperities  are  inadequate  for  giving  due  solidity 
to  the  silvering,  the  plane  surfaces  must  be  liatched  all  over  with  a  graving  tool ;  but 
the  chased  surfiices  need  not  be  touched. 

6.  Tlte  bluing,  con&isu  in  heating  the  piece  till  its  copper  or  brass  colour  changes  to 
blue.     In  heating,  they  are  placed  in  hot  tools  made  of  iron,  called  mandriuM  in  France. 

7.  Tlie  charging,  the  workman's  term  for  silvering.  This  operation  consists  in 
placing  the  silver  leaves  on  the  heated  piece,  and  fixing  them  to  its  surface  by  bur- 
nishers of  steel,  of  various  forms.  The  workman  begins  by  applying  the  leaves  double. 
Should  any  part  darken  in  the  heating,  it  must  be  cleared  up  by  the  scratch- brush. 

The  silverer  always  works  two  pieces  at  once ;  so  that  he  may  heat  the  one,  while 
burnishing  the  other.  After  applying  two  silver  leaves,  he  must  heat  up  the  piece  to 
the  same  degree,  as  at  first,  and  he  then  fixes  on  with  the  burnisher  four  additional 
leaves  of  silver;  and  he  goes  on  charging  in  the  same  way,  4  or  6  leaves  at  a  time,  till  he 
has  applied,  one  over  another,  SO,  40,  50,  or  60  leaves,  according  to  the  desired  solidity 
of  the  silvering.  He  then  burnishes  down  with  great  pressure  and  address,  till  he  has 
given  the  surface  a  uniform  silvery  aspect 

Silvering  by  the  precipitated  chloride  of  ailver.  —  The  white  curd  obtained  by  adding 
a  solution  of  common  salt  to  one  of  nitrate  of  ulver  is  to  be  well  washed  and  dried. 
One  part  of  this  powder  is  to  be  mixed  with  S  parts  of  good  pearlasli,  one  of  washed 
whiting,  and  one  and  a  half  of  sea  salt.  After  clearing  the  surface  of  the  brass,  it  is  to  bo 
rubbed  with  a  bit  of  soft  leather,  or  cork  moistened  with  water,  and  dipped  in  the  above 
powder.  After  the  silvering,  it  should  be  thoroughly  washed  with  water,  dried,  and 
immediately  varnished.  Some  use  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  the  silver  precipitate,  with  10 
of  cream  of  tartar,  and  this  mixture  also  answers  very  well. 

Others  give  a  coating  of  silver  by  applying  with  friction,  in  the  moistened  state,  a 
mixture  of  1  part  of  silver-powder  precipitated  by  copper,  2  parts  of  cream  of  tartar,  and 
as  much  common  salt  The  piece  must  be  immediately  washed  in  tepid  water  very 
faintly  alkaliaed,  then  in  slightly  warm  pure  water,  and  finally  wiped  dry  before  the 
fire.     See  Plated  Manufacturz,  and  ELXCTROTTrs. 

The  inferior  kinds  of  plated  buttons  get  their  silver  coating  in  the  following  way :  — 

2  ounces  of  chloride  of  silver  are  mixed  up  with  1  ounce  of  corrosive  sublimate, 
S  pounds  of  common  salt,  and  S  pounds  of  sulphate  of  sine,  with  water,  into  a  paste 
The  buttons  being  cleaned,  are  smeared  over  with  that  mixture,  and  exposed  to  a 
moderate  degree  of  heat,  which  is  eventually  raised  nearly  to  redness,  so  as  to  expel  the 
mercury  from  the  amalgam,  formed  by  the  reaction  of  the  horn  silver  and  the  corrosive 
sublimate.  The  copper  button  thus  acquires  a  silvery  surface,  which  is  brightened  by 
clearing  and  burnishing. 

Leather  is  silvered  by  applying  a  coat  of  parchment  size,  or  spirit  varnish,  to  the  sur- 
fiice,  and  then  the  silver  leaf,  with  pressure. 

SILVERING  OF  GLASS.  A  coating  of  silver,  not  of  tin  amalgam  as  on  common 
mirrors,  is  deposited  on  glass  by  the  following  process  of  Mr.  Drayton.  The  plate  being 
surrounded  with  a  raised  border  of  glazier's  putty,  is  then  covered  with  a  solution  ^ 
nitrate  of  silver,  with  which  a  little  alcohol,  water  of  ammonia,  as  also  oils  of  cassia  and 
clove«,  have  been  mixed.  The  silver  is  precipitated  by  the  re-action  of  the  alcohol  and 
oils  in  a  metallic  state.     This  method  will  serve  to  silver  small  irregular  and  polygonal 
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surfaces  of  glass  very  conveniently ;  but  the  cost  of  the  precious  metal,  &c.  will  preclude 
its  application  to  large  mirrors. 

Mr.  Drayton  has  patented  a  plan  of  making  looking  glasses  and  ornamental  mirrors 
by  eoating  glass  with  silver  Instead  of  mercury.  He  makes  a  mixture  of  nitrate  of 
silver  (1  OS.),  with  half  an  ounce  of  water  of  ammonia  and  2  oz.  of  water,  which 
after  standing  for  24  hours  is  filtered  ;  (the  deposit  upon  the  filter,  which  is  silver,  being 
preserved),  and  an  addition  is  made  thereto  of  3  oz.  of  spirit,  (by  preference  of  spirit  of 
wine),  at  60^  above  proof^  or  wood-spirit;  from  20  to  SO  drops  of  oil  of  cassia  are  then 
added,  and  after  remaining  for  about  6  hours  longer,  the  solution  is  ready  for  use.  The 
glass  to  be  silvered  with  this  mixture  must  have  a  clean  and  polished  surface  ;  it  is  to  be 
placed  in  a  horizontal  position,  and  a  wall  of  putty  or  other  suitable  material  formed 
round  it ;  so  that  the  solution  may  cover  the  surface  of  the  glass,  to  the  depth  of  from 
an  eighth  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  After  the  solution  has  been  poured  on  the  glass, 
from  6  to  12  drops  of  a  mixture  of  oil  of  cloves  and  spirit  of  wine,  (in  the  proportion  of 
one  part  by  measure  of  oil  of  cloves  to  three  of  spirit  of  wine),  are  dropped  into  it  at 
different  places,  or  the  diluted  oil  of  cloves  may  be  mixed  with  the  solution  before  it  is, 
poured  on  the  glass ;  the  more  oil  of  cloves  is  used,  the  more  rapid  will  be  the  decom- 
position of  the  silver,  but  it  is  preferable  to  effect  it  in  2  hours  at  soonest  When  that 
has  taken  place,  the  solution  is  poured  off,  and  as  soon  as  the  silver  on  the  glass  is  quite 
dry,  it  is  varmshed  with  a  composition  formed  by  melting  together  equal  parts  of  bee's 
wax  and  tallow.  The  solution  after  being  poured  off  is  allowed  to  stand  for  S  or  4  days 
in  a  close  vessel ;  as  it  still  contains  silver,  it  may  again  be  employed  afler  filtration,  and 
the  addition  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  fresh  ingredients  to  replace  those  which  have  been 
used.  The  patentee  states  that  he  has  found  that  about  18  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  are 
needed  for  each  square  foot  of  glass  ;  but  the  quantity  of  spirit  varies,  from  evaporation, 
with  the  temperature  of  the  air  and  the  duration  of  the  process. 

If  the  glass  be  placed  in  an  inclined  or  even  in  a  vertical  position,  and  the  surface 
covered  over,  leaving  a  narrow  space  for  the  solution  between  the  surface  of  the  glass 
and  the  cover  which  fits  close,  then  by  using  spirit  without  water  in  the  mixture,  the 
object  will  be  accomplished.  The  colour  of  the  silver  may  be  varied  by  adding  a  little 
oil  of  thyme  or  carui. 

Oil  of  cassia  varies  much  in  quality  as  found  in  different  shops  ;  and  if  when  mixed 
with  the  solution,  it  becomes  flaky,  the  solution  must  be  filtered  before  being  applied 
to  use. 

SILVERSMITH'S  STRIPPING  LIQUID,  consists  of  8  parts  of  sulphuric  acid 
and  1  part  of  nitre. 

SIMILOR,  is  a  golden-coloured  variety  of  brass. 

SINGEING  OF  WEBS.  The  old  furnace  for  singeing  cotton  goods  is  repre- 
sented in  longitudinal  section.  Jig,  1299.,  and  in  a  transverse  one  in^^.  1300.     a  is  the 
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fire-door;  &,  the  grate;  c,  the  ashpit;  d^  a  flue,  6  inches  broad,  and  2.J  high,  over 
which  a  hollow  semi-cylindrical  mass  of  cast-iron  s,  is  laid,  one  inch  thick  at  the  sides, 
and  2J  thick  at  the  top  curvature.  The  flame  passes  along  the  fire  flue  d^  into  a  side 
opening/,  in  the  chimney.  The  goods  are  swept  swiftly  over  this  ignited  piece  of  iron, 
with  considerable  friction,  by  means  of  a  woodeu  roller,  and  a  swing  frame  for  raising 
them  at  any  moment  out  of  contact. 

In  some  shops,  semi-cylinders  of  copper,  three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  have  been 
substituted  for  those  of  iron,  in  singeing  goods  prior  to  bleaching  them.  The  former 
last  three  months,  and  do  1500  pieces  with  one  ton  of  coal ;  while  the  latter,  which  are 
an  inch  and  a  half  thick,  wear  out  in  a  week,  and  do  no  more  than  from  500  to  600 
pieces  with  the  same  weight  of  fuel. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1818,  Mr.  Samuel  Hall  enrolled  tbe  specification  of  a 
patent  for  removing  the  downy  fibres  of  the  cotton  thread  from  the  interstices  of  bobbin- 
net*  lace,  or  muslins,  which  be  effected  by  singeing  the  lace  with  the  flame  of  a  gas- 
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burner.  The  second  patent  granted  to  Mr.  Hall,  in  April,  1825),  is  for  an  improvement  in 
theaboTe  process  ;  t'iz.,  causing  a  strong  current  of  air  to  draw  the  flame  of  the  gas  through 
the  interstices  of  the  lace,  as  it  passes  over  the  burner,  by  means  of  an  aperture  in  a 
tube  placed  immediately  above  the  row  of  gas-jets,  which  tube  communicates  with  an 
air-pump  or  exhauster. 

Fig.  1301.  shows  the  construction  of  the  apparatus  complete,  and  manner  in  which  it 
operates;  o,  a,  is  a  gas-pipe,   supplied  by  an  ordinary  gasometer;   from   tbia    pipe, 

1301 


several  small  ones  extend  upwards  to  the  long  burner  6,  h.  This  burner  is  a  horiaontal 
tube,  perforated  with  many  small  holes  on  the  upper  side,  through  which,  as  jets,  the 
gas  passes;  and  when  it  is  ignited,  the  bobbinet  lace,  or  other . material  intended  to  be 
singed,  is  extended  and  drawn  rapidly  over  the  flame,  by  means  of  rollers,  which  are  not 
shown  in  the  figure. 

The  simple  burning  of  the  gas,  even  with  a  draught  chimney,  as  in  the  former  ^ect- 
flcation,  is  found  not  to  be  at  all  times  eflScacious ;  the  patentee,  therefore,  now  introdu- 
ces a  hollow  tube  c,  c,  with  a  slit  or  opening,  immediately  over  the  row  of  burners ;  and 
this  tube,  by  means  of  the  pipes  d,  d,  d,  communicates  with  the  pipee,  e,  e,  which  leads  to 
the  exhausting  apparatus. 

This  exhausting  apparatus  consists  of  two  tanks,  /and  ^,  nearly  filled  with  water, 
and  two  inverted  boxes  or  vessels,  h  and  t,  which  are  suspended  by  rods  to  the  vibrating 
beam  k ;  each  of  the  boxes  is  furnished  with  a  valve  opening  upwards ;  /,  l^  are  pipes 
extending  from  the  horizontal  part  of  the  pipe  e,  up  into  the  boxes  or  vessels  h  and  t, 
which  pipes  have  valves  at  their  tops,  also  opening  upward.  When  the  vessel  A  de- 
scends, the  water  in  the  tank  forces  out  the  air  contained  within  the  vessel  at  the  valve 
m ;  but  when  that  vessel  rises  again,  the  valve  m  being  closed,  the  air  is  drawn  from 
the  pipe  e,  through  the  pipe  L  The  same  takes  place  in  the  vessel  t,  from  which  the 
air  in  its  descent  is  expelled  through  the  valve  n,  and  in  its  ascent  draws  the  air 
through  the  pipe  /,  from  the  pipe  e.  By  these  means,  a  partial  exhaustion  is  effected 
in  the  pipe  e,  c,  and  the  tube  Cf  c;  to  supply  which,  the  air  rushes  with  considerable 
force  through  the  long  opening  of  the  tube  c,  c,  and  carries  with  it  the  flame  of  the 
gas-burners.  The  bobbin-net  lace,  or  other  goods,  being  now  drawn  over  the  flame 
between  the  burner  &,  6,  and  the  exhausted  tube  c,  c,  by  means  of  rollers,  as  above  said, 
the  flame  of  the  gas  is  forced  through  the  interstices  of  the  fabric,  and  all  the  fine 
filaments  and  loose  fibres  of  the  thread  are  burnt  off,  without  damaging  the  substance  of 
the  goods. 

To  adjust  the  draught  from  the  gas-burners,  there  are  stopcocks  introduced  into  several 
of  the  pipes  dj  and  to  regulate  the  action  of  the  exhausting  apparatus,  an  air  vessel  o  is 
suspended  by  a  cord  or  chain  passing  over  pulleys,  and  balanced  by  a  weight  p. 
There  is  also  a  scraper  introduced  into  the  tube  c,  which  is  made,  by  any  convenient 
contrivance,  to  revolve  and  slide  backwards  and  forwards,  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
any  light  matter  that  may  arise  from  the  goods  singed,  and  which  would  otherwise 
obstruct  the  air  passage.  Two  of  these  draught  tubes  c  may  be  adapted  and  united  to  the 
exhausting  apparatus,  when  a  double  row  of  burners  is  employed,  and  the  inclination  of 
the  flame  may  be  directed  upwards,  downwards,  or  sideways,  according  to  the  position 
of  the  slit  in  the  draught  tube,  by  which  means  any  description  of  goods  may,  if  required, 
be  singed  on  both  sides  at  one  operation. 

The  greater  part  of  the  bobbin-net  lace  made  in  England  is  sent  to  Mr.  Hall*8  works. 
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at  Basford,  near  Nottinghani,  to  be  singed ;  and  at  a  reduction  of  prices  truly  wonderful. 
He  receives  now  only  one  farthing  for  what  he  originally  was  paid  one  shilling. 

SIZING  OF  PAPER.     See  P^na. 

SKIN  {Peaut  Fr. ;  Haut,  Germ.)  ;  the  external  membrane  of  animal  bodies,  con> 
sists  of  three  layers :  1 .  the  epidermis,  scarf-skin,  ( Oberhautj  Germ  ) ;  2.  the  vascular 
organ,  or  papillary  body,  which  performs  the  secretions;  and  3.  the  true  skin, 
{J^erhaiU,  Germ.),  of  which  leather  is  made.  The  skin  proper,  or  dermoid  substance, 
is  a  tissue  of  innumerable  very  delicate  fibres,  crossing  each  other  in  every  possible 
direction,  with  small  orifices  between  them,  which  are  larger  on  its  internal  than  on  its 
external  surfiice.  The  conical  channels  thus  produced  are  not  straight,  but  oblique,  and 
filled  with  cellular  membrane  ;  they  receive  vessels  and  nerves  which  pass  out  through 
the  skin  {cutis  vera),  and  are  distributed  upon  the  secretory  organ.  The  fibrous  texture 
of  the  skin  is  composed  of  the  same  animal  matter  as  the  serous  membranes,  the 
cartilages,  and  the  cellular  tissue ;  the  whole  possessing  the  property  of  dissolving  in  boil- 
ing water,  and  being,  thereby,  converted  into  glue.     See  Gluk,  Leather,  and  Tan. 

SLAG  CLaitier,  Fr. ;  Sehlaeke,  Germ.);  is  the  vitreous  mass  which  covers  the 
fused  metal  in  the  smelting-hearths.  In  the  iron-works  it  is  commonly  called  cinder. 
Slags  consist,  in  general,  of  bi-silicates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  along  with  the  oxides  of 
iron  and  other  metals ;  being  analogous  in  composition,  and  haying  the  same  crystalline 
form  as  the  mineral  pyroxene.     See  Co»er  and  Irok. 

SLATES  {Ardoitee,  Fr. ;  Sckiefem,  Germ.)  The  substances  belonging  to  this  class 
may  be  distributed  into  the  following  species :  — 

1.  Mica-slate,  occasionally  used  for  CO-       5.  Drawing-slate,  or  black  chalk. 

vering  houses.  6.  Adliesive  slate. 

2.  Clay-slate,  the  proper  roofing-slate.       7.  Bituminous  shale. 
S.  Whet-slate.  8.  Slate-clay. 

4.  Polishing-slate. 

1.  Micu'slaie.  —  This  is  a  mountain  rock  of  Tast  continuity  and  extent,  of  a  schistose 
texture,  composed  of  the  minerals  mica  and  quarts,  the  mica  being  generally  pre- 
dominant • 

2.  day-date. — This  substance  is  closely  connected  with  mica ;  so  that  uninterrupted 
transitions  may  be  found  between  these  two  rocks  in  many  mountain  chains.  It  is  a 
simple  schistose  mass,  of  a  bluish-gray  or  grayish-black  colour,  of  various  shades,  and 
a  shining,  somewhat  pearly  internal  lustre  on  the  faces,  but  of  a  dead  colour  in  the  cross 
fracture. 

Clay-slate  is  extensively  distributed  in  Great  Britain.  It  skirts  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  from  Lochlomond  by  Callender,  Comrie,  and  Dunkeld;  resting  on,  and 
gradually  passing  into  mica-slate  throughout  the  whole  of  that  territory.  Roofing- 
slate  occurs  on  the  western  side  of  England,  in  the  counties  of  Cornwall  and  Devon  ; 
in  various  parts  of  North  Wales  and  Anglesea;  in  the  north  ^east  parts  of  York&hire, 
near  Ingleton,  and  in  Swaledale ;  as  also  in  the  counties  of  Cumberland  and  Westmor- 
land. It  is  likewise  met  with  in  the  counties  of  Wicklow  and  other  mountainous  districts 
of  Ireland. 

All  the  best  beds  of  roofing-slate  improve  in  quality  as  they  lie  deeper  under  the 
surface ;  near  to  which,  indeed,  they  have  little  value. 

A  good  roofing-slate  should  split  readily  into  thin  even  laminn ;  it  should  not  be 
absorbent  of  water  either  on  its  fiice  or  endwise,  a  property  evinced  by  its  not  increasing 
perceptibly  in  weight  after  immersion  in  water ;  and  it  should  be  sound,  compact,  and 
not  apt  to  disintegrate  in  the  air.  The  slate  raised  at  Eisdaie,  on  the  west  coast  of 
Argyllshire,  is  very  durable. 

Cleaving  and  dressing  of  the  slates. —  The  splitter  begins  by  dividing  the  block,  cut 
lengthwise,  to  a  proper  size,  which  he  rests  on  end,  and  steadies  between  his  kneesL  He 
Uses  a  mallet  and  a  chisel,  which  he  introduces  into  the  stone  in  a  direction  parallel  to 
the  folia.  By  this  means  he  reduces  it  into  several  manageable  pieces,  and  be  gives  to 
each  the  requisite  length,  by  cutting  cross  grooves  on  the  flat  lace,  and  then  striking  the 
slab  with  the  chisel.  It  is  afterwards  split  into  thinner  sections,  by  finer  chisels  dex- 
terously applied  to  the  edges.  The  slate  is  then  dressed  to  the  proper  shape,  by  being 
laid  on  a  block  of  wood,  and  having  its  projecting  parts  at  the  endis  and  sides  cut  off 
with  a  species  of  hatchet  or  chopping-knife.  It  deserves  to  be  noticed  that  blocks  of 
slate  may  lose  their  property  of  divisibility  into  tliin  laminae.  This  happens  from  long 
exposure  to  the  air,  after  they  have  been  quarried.  The  workmen  say,  then,  that  they 
have  lost  their  waters.  For  this  reason,  the  number  of  splitters  ought  to  be  always 
proportioned  to  the  number  of  block-hewers.  Frost  renders  the  blocks  more  fissile; 
but  a  supervening  thaw  renders  them  quite  refractory.  A  new  frost  restores  the  faculty 
of  splitting,  though  not  to  the  same  degree ;  and  the  workmen  therefore  avail  themselves 
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or  it  without  delay.     A  Buceeasion  of  frosts  and  thaws  renders  the  quarried  blocks  quite 
Ititf  actable. 

3.  HTiet'skUe,  or  Turkey  hone,  is  a  sUty  rock,  containing  a  great  proportion  of  quartz, 
ill  which  the  component  particles,  the  same  as  in  clay-slate  and  mica-slate,  but  in  dif- 
fen^nt  proportions,  are  so  very  small  as  to  be  indiscernible. 

4.  Piiithing  ilate.  Colour,  cream-yellow,  in  alternate  stripes ;  massive  ;  composition 
impalpable;  principal  fracture,  slaty,  thin  and  straight ;  cross  fracture,  fine  earthy  ;  feels 
fine,  but  meagre ;  adheres  little,  if  at  all,  to  the  tongue ;  is  very  soft,  passing  into 
friable;  specific  gravity  in  the  dry  state,  0-6 ;  when  imbued  with  moisture,  1*9.  It  is 
su|>[m^d  to  have  been  formed  from  the  ashes  of  burnt  coal.  It  u  found  at  Planitt, 
near  Zwickau,  and  at  Kutschlin  near  Bilin  in  Bohemia. 

5.  Drawing- ilaie,  or  bUuk  chalk ;  has  a  grayish-black  colour  ;  is  very  soft,  sectile, 
easily  broken,  and  adheres  slightly  to  the  tongue;  spec.  grav.  3*11.  The  streak  is 
glistening.  It  occurs  in  beds  in  primitive  and  transition  clay-slate ;  also  in  secondary 
lurmiitLons,  as  in  the  coal-measures  of  most  countries.  It  is  used  in  crayon  drawing. 
]  t^  trace  upon  paper  is  r^ular  and  black.  The  best  kinds  are  found  in  Spain,  Italy,  and 
France.     Some  good  black  chalk  occurs  alto  in  Caernarvonshire  and  in  the  island  of  Islay. 

6.  Abusive  $kUef  has  a  light  greenish-gray  colour,  is  easily  broken  or  exfoliated,  has 
a  shining  streak,  adheres  strongly  to  the  tongue,  and  absorbs  water  rapidly,  with  the 
em i!^ ion  of  air-bubbles  and  a  crackling  sound. 

7.  BUtamnous  thaie,  is  a  species  of  soft,  sectile  slate-clay,  much  impregnated  with 
bituinen,  which  occurs  in  the  coal-measures. 

8.  Slate-day,  has  a  gray  or  grayish-yellow  colour ;  is  massive,  with  a  dull  glimmer- 
ing lustre  from  spangles  of  mica  interspersed.  Its  slaty  fracture  approaches  at  times  to 
earthy ;  fragments,  tabular ;  soft,  sectile,  and  very  frangible ;  specific  gravity,  2*6.  It 
adhires  to  the  tongue,  and  crumbles  down  when  immersed  for  some  time  in  water.  It 
11  fuund  as  an  alternating  bed  in  the  coal-measures.  (See  the  sections  of  the  strata 
linder  Fitcoal.)  When  breathed  upon,  it  emits  a  strong  argillaceous  odour.  When 
free  tVom  lime  and  iron,  it  forms  an  excellent  material  for  making  refractory  fire-bricks, 
lii;iti^  an  infusible  compound  of  alumina  and  silica;  one  of  the  best  examples  of  which 
i!i  the  Rchist  knowp  by  the  name  of  Stourbridge  clay. 

SLIDES.  The  name  given  by  the  Cornish  miners  to  clay  veins  of  more  modem 
fornnntion. 

8r^f  ALL  WARES,  is  the  name  given  in  this  country  to  textile  articles  of  the  tape 
kiiul,  narrow  bindings  of  cotton,  linen,  silk,  or  woollen  fabric  ;  plaited  sash  cord,  braid, 
^c.  Tapes  are  woven  upon  a  loom  like  that  for  weaving  ribbons,  which  is  now  gene- 
rally driven  by  mechanical  power.  Messrs.  Worthington  and  Mulliner  obtained  a 
putcnt,  in  June,  1825,  for  improvements  in  such  a  loom,  which  have  answered  the 
purposes  of  their  large  factory  in  Manchester  very  well ;  and  in  May,  1831,  Mr.  White- 
h^'m]f  of  the  same  town,  patented  certain  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  small 
irarvs.  The  objects  of  the  latter  patent  are,  the  regular  taking  up  of  the  tape  or  cloth, 
a-i  it  is  woven,  a  greater  facility  of  varying  the  vibration  of  the  lay,  together  with  the 
saving  of  room  required  for  a  range  of  looms  to  stand  in.*     See  BaAiniNa  Machinx. 

SMALT,  see  Azure  and  Cobalt. 

SMELTING,  is  the  operation  by  which  the  ores  of  iron,  copper,  lead,  &c.,  are  re- 
duced to  the  metallic  state.     See  MsrALLURGT,  Oris,  and  the  respective  metals. 

Smtliing  of  lead,  by  H,  L.  Pattinson,  Esq,  F.  R.  S.  — Hie  process  of  smelting  may 
he  moHt  conveniently  described  under  four  heads,  vis. :  — 

iiiuasting  of  the  Ore. 

SFnelling  in  the  Ore  Hearth. 

Smelting  in  the  Slag  Hearth. 

Smelting  of  Hearth  Ends  and  Smelters*  Fume. 

Rtjotting  of  the  Ore — The  process  of  roasting  is  nothing  more  than  heating  the  ore  to 
a  proper  temperature  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  during  which  it  undergoes  a  change, 
by  the  partial  expulsion  or  acidification  of  the  sulphur  it  contains,  which  renders  it  after- 
wards more  easily  reducible. 

T\  te  manner  of  conducting  the  process  of  roasting  is  the  same  in  all  cases.  The  proper 
clmrge  of  ore  is  spread  evenly  over  tho  bed  of  the  furnace  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three 
indu'fl,  and  the  fire  is  at  first  pushed  moderately,  during  which  the  ore  is  frequently 
turned  and  stirred,  in  order  that  the  whole  may  be  uniformly  heated,  but  care  is  to  be 
tjJjcn  that  no  part  is  prematurely  fused.  If  the  fire  is  judiciously  managed,  the  charge 
gr:u]iin]ly  attains  a  dull  red  heat — a  greater  heat  is  then  given,  and  the  ore  vigorously 
ftiirrcH],  when,  in  a  little  time,  it  begins  to  feel  soft  and  adhere  slightly  to  the  tool,  in 
ti'iru'l)  state  it  is  withdrawn  from  the  furnace.  The  roasting  process  is  conducted  in  the 
Ih'&l  manner,  when  great  care  is  taken  to  apply  the  heat  very  gently  at  first,  to  keep,  by 


*  Newton*!  London. Journal,  vol.  xlil.  p.  192 ;  and  vol.  i.  Combined  Seriei ,  p.  213. 
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constant  stirring  and  change  of  place,  the  temperature  of  the  whole  charge  as  uniform  as 
possible,  and  to  withdraw  it  at  the  proper  time  from  the  furnace. 

After  the  furnace  b  properly  heated  and  working,  two  Winchester  bushek,  or  about 
1^  cwt.  avoirdupois,  of  free  coal,  are  required  to  roast  one  bing  of  ore ;  but  some 
varieties  of  ore  can  be  more  easily  reduced  into  the  pasty  state,  mentioned  above,  than 
others;  that  is,  they  fuse  at  a  lower  degree  of  heat,  and  this  in  proportion  to  their  purity. 
The  least  fusible  ores  are  generally  the  most  difficult  to  smelt,  and  undergo  the  greatest 
loss  in  that  operation.  It  is  well  known  that  a  considerably  greater  produce  of  lead  can 
be  obtained  from  the  same  ore  after  being  properly  roasted,  than  before.  This  difference 
is  of  course  variable,  but  in  some  instances,  20  bings  of  roasted  ore  have  yielded  8  or 
9  cwt  more  lead  than  20  bings  of  the  same  ore  smelted  in  its  raw  state. 

At  nearly  all  smelting  mills  long  horizontal  chimneys  or  Hues  are  constructed  (gene- 
rally on  the  slope  of  an  adjacent  hill  if  practicable),  which  the  smoke  from  the  various 
processes  of  smelting  is  made  to  traverse  before  it  escapes  into  the  atmosphere.  As  the 
heat  of  the  furnace  in  roasting,  if  incautiously  applied,  may  volatilise  a  portion  of  the 
ore,  and  the  draught  has  a  tendency  to  draw  along  with  it  some  of  the  smaller  particles, 
the  fume  from  the  roasting  furnace  is  conveyed  into  this  flue^  where  the  heavy  metaUio 
portion  b  deposited. 

Smelting  in  the  Ore  Hearth, —  The  furnace  in  which  the  roasted  ore  is  reduced  into  lead 
is  called  an  ore  hearth.  Its  construction  is  almost  exactly  the  same  in  all  smelting 
houses  in  the  north  of  England,  and  seems  to  have  undergone  but  little  alteration  from 
a  very  remote  period.  It  may  be  briefly  described  as  a  square  furnace,  close  on  three  of 
its  sides,  and  open  towards  the  bottom  of  the  fourth.  Immediately  in  front  of  this  open- 
ing is  placed  a  sloping  cast-iron  plate,  the  upper  edge  of  which  u  4^  inches  above  the 
bottom  of  the  furnace,  forming  a  reservoir  of  that  depth,  in  which  the  reduced  lead  accu* 
mulates,  and  out  of  which  it  flows,  through  a  channel  in  the  plate,  into  a  pot  below,  after 
the  reservoir  becomes  full. 

In  proceeding  to  smelt  by  means  of  an  ore  hearth,  two  workmen  are  required  to  be  in 
attendance  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  each  smelting  shift,  the  duration  of  which 
is  from  12  to  15  hours.  The  first  step  in  commencing  a  smelting  shift  is  to  fill  up  the 
hearth-bottom,  and  space  below  the  workstone  with  peat$t  placing  one  already  kindled 
before  the  nozzle  of  the  bellows.  The  powerful  blast  very  soon  sets  the  whole  in  a  blaze, 
and  by  the  addition  of  small  quantities  of  coal  at  intervals,  a  body  of  fire  is  obtained  fill- 
ing the  hearth.  Roasted  ore  is  now  put  upon  the  surface  of  the  fire,  between  the  fore- 
stone  and  pipcstone,  which  immediately  becomes  heated  red  hot  and  reduced ;  the  lead 
from  it  sinking  down  and  collecting  in  the  hearth  bottom.  Other  portions  of  ore  of  10 
or  1 2  lbs.  each  are  introduced  from  time  to  time,  and  the  contents  of  the  hearth  are  stirred 
and  kept  open,  being  occasionally  drawn  out  and  examined  upon  the  workstone,  until 
the  hearth-bottom  becomes  full  of  lead.  The  hearth  may  now  be  considered  in  its  regular 
working  state,  having  a  mass  of  heated  fuel,  mixed  with  partly  fused  and  semi-reduced 
ore,  called  Brouze,  floating  upon  a  stratum  of  melted  lead.  The  smelting  shift  is  then 
regularly  proceeded  with  by  the  two  workmen,  as  follows :  —  The  fire  being  made  up, 
a  stratum  of  ore  is  spread  upon  the  horizontal  surface  of  the  brouze,  and  the  whole  suffered 
to  remain  exposed  to  the  blast  for  the  space  of  about  five  minutes.  At  the  end  of  that 
time,  one  man  plunges  a  poker  into  the  fluid  lead,  in  the  hearth  bottom  below  the  bronze, 
and  raises  the  whole  up,  at  different  places,  so  as  to  loosen  and  open  the  brouze,  and  in 
doing  so,  to  pull  a  part  of  it  forwards  upon  the  workstone,  allowing  the  recently  added 
ore  to  sink  down  into  the  body  of  the  hearth.  The  poker  is  now  exchanged  for  a  shovel, 
with  a  head  6  inches  square,  with  which  the  brouze  is  examined  upon  the  workstone,  and 
any  lumps  that  may  have  been  too  much  fused,  broken  to  pieces  ;  those  which  are  so 
far  agglutinated  by  the  heat,  as  to  be  quite  hard,  and  further  known  by  their  brightness, 
being  picked  out,  and  thrown  aside,  to  be  afterwards  smelted  in  the  slag  hearth.  They 
are  called  "grey  slags.**  A  little  slaked  lime,  in  powder,  is  then  spread  upon  the  brouze, 
which  has  been  drawn  forward  upon  the  workstone,  if  it  exhibit  a  pasty  appearance ;  and 
a  portion  of  coal  Is  added  to  the  hearth,  if  necessary,  which  the  workman  knows  by  ex- 
perience. In  the  mean  time,  his  fellow  workman,  or  shoulder  fellow,  clears  the  opening, 
through  which  the  blast  passes  into  the  hearth,  with  a  shovel,  and  places  a  peat  immedi- 
ately above  it,  which  he  holds  in  its  proper  situation,  until  it  is  fixed,  by  the  return  of 
all  the  brouze,  from  the  workstone  into  the  hearth.  The  fire  is  made  up  again  into  the 
shape  before  described,  a  stratum  of  fresh  ore  spread  upon  the  part,  and  the  operation  of 
stirring,  breaking  the  lumps  upon  the  workstone,  and  picking  out  the  hard  slags  repeated, 
after  the  expiration  of  a  few  minutes,  exactly  in  the  same  manner.  At  every  stirring  a 
fresh  peat  is  put  above  the  nozzle  of  the  bellows,  which  divides  the  blast,  and  causes  it  to 
be  distributed  all  oyer  the  hearth ;  and  as  it  bums  away  into  light  ashes,  an  opening  is 
lefi  for  the  blast  to  issue  freely  into  the  body  of  the  brouze.  The  soft  and  porous  nature 
of  dried  peat  moss  renders  it  very  suitable  for  this  purpose ;  but,  in  some  instances,  where 
a  deficiency  of  peats  has  occurred,  blocks  of  wood  of  the  same  size  have  been  used  with 
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little  disadTantage  As  the  smelting  proceeds,  the  reduced  lead,  filtering  down  through 
all  parts  of  the  brouze  into  the  hearUi  bottom,  flows  through  the  channel  out  of  which  it 
is  laded  into  a  proper  mould,  and  formed  into  pig£ 

The  principal  particulars  to  be  attended  to  in  managing  an  ore  hearth  properly,  during 
the  smelting  shifl,  are  these:  First.  — It  is  very  important  to  employ  a  proper  blast, 
which  should  be  carefully  regulated,  so  as  to  be  neither  too  weak,  nor  too  powerful.  Too 
weak  a  blast  would  not  excite  the  requisite  heat  to  reduce  the  ore,  and  one  too  powerful 
has  the  effect  of  fusing  the  contents  of  the  hearth  into  slags.  In  this  particular  no  cer- 
tain  rules  can  be  given  ;  for  the  same  blast  is  not  suitable  for  every  variety  of  ore.  Soft 
free-grained  galena,  of  great  specific  gravity,  being  very  fusible,  and  easUy  reduced,  re- 
quires a  moderate  blast ;  while  the  harder  and  lighter  varieties,  many  of  which  contain 
more  or  less  iron,  and  are  often  found  rich  in  silver,  require  a  blast  considerably  stronger. 
In  all  cases,  it  is  most  essential,  that  the  blast  should  be  no  more  than  sufiScient  to  reduce 
the  ore,  after  every  other  necessary  precaution  is  taken  in  working  the  heartli.  Second. 
—  The  blast  should  be  as  much  divided  as  posuble,  and  made  to  pass  through  every  part 
of  the  brouze.  Third.  — The  hearth  should  be  vigorously  stirred,  at  due  intervals,  and 
part  of  its  contents  exposed  upon  the  workstone ;  when  the  partially  fused  lumps  should 
be  well  broken  to  pieces,  and  those  which  are  further  vitrified,  so  as  to  form  slags,  care- 
fully picked  out  This  breaking  to  pieces,  and  exposure  of  the  hottest  part  of  the  brouze 
upon  the  workstone,  has  a  most  beneficial  effect  in  promoting  its  reduction  into  lead ;  for 
the  atmospherical  air  immediately  acts  upon  it,  and,  in  that  heated  state,  the  sulphur  is 
readily  consumed,  or  converted  into  sulphureous  acid,  leaving  the  lead  in  its  metallic 
state ;  'hence  it  is  that  the  reduced  lead  always  flows  most  abundantly  out  of  the  hearth, 
immediately  after  the  return  of  the  brouze,  which  has  been  spread  out  and  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere.  Fourth. — The  quantity  of  lime  used  should  be  no  more  than  is  just  neces- 
sary to  thicken  the  brouze  sufficiently ;  as  it  does  not,  in  the  least,  contribute  to  reduce 
the  ore  by  any  chemical  effect :  its  use  is  merely  to  render  the  brouze  less  pasty,  if  ft-om 
the  heat  being  too  great,  or  from  the  nature  of  the  ore,  it  has  a  disposition  to  become 
very  soft.  Fifth.  — Coal  should  be  also  supplied  judiciously;  too  much  unnecessarily 
increasing  the  bulk  of  the  brouze,  and  causing  the  hearth  to  get  too  ftiH. 

When  the  ore  is  of  a  description  to  smelt  readily,  and  the  hearth  is  well  managed  in 
every  particular,  it  works  with  but  a  small  quantity  of  brouze,  which  feels  dry  when 
stirred,  and  is  easily  kept  open  and  permeable  to  the  blast  The  reduction  proceeds 
rapidly  with  a  moderate  degree  of  heat  and  the  slags  produced  are  inconsiderable ;  but 
if  in  this  state,  the  stirring  of  the  brouze  and  exposure  upon  the  workstone  are  discon- 
tinued, or  practised  at  longer  intervals,  the  hearth  quickly  gets  too  hot  and  immediately 
begins  to  agglutinate  together;  rendering  evident  the  necessity  of  these  operations  to  the 
successful  management  of  the  process.  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  these  effects 
take  place,  when  it  is  considered,  that  in  smelting  by  means  of  the  ore  hearth,  it  is  the 
oxygen  of  the  blast  and  the  atmosphere  which  principally  accomplishes  the  reduction  ; 
and  the  point  to  be  chiefly  attended  to  consists  in  exposing  the  ore  to  its  action,  at  the 
proper  temperature,  and  under  the  most  fiivourable  circumstances.  The  importance  of 
having  the  ore  free  from  impurities  is  also  evident;  for  all  the  stony  or  earihy  matter  it 
.contains  impedes  the  smelting  process,  and  increases  the  quantity  of  slags.  A  very  slight 
difference  of  composition  of  perfectly  dressed  ore  may  readily  be  understood  to  affect  its 
reducibility  ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  ore  from  different  veins,  or  the  same  vein  in  different 
strata,  as  before  observed,  is  frequently  found  to  work  very  differently  when  smelted 
singly  in  the  hearth.  It  happens,  therefore,  that  with  the  best  workmen,  some  varieties 
of  ore  require  more  coal  and  lime,  and  a  greater  degree  of  heat,  than  others ;  and  it  is 
for  this  reason  that  the  forestone  is  made  moveable,  so  as  either  to  answer  for  ore  which 
works  with  a  large  or  a  small  quantity  of  brouze. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  duration  of  a  smelting  shift  is  from  12  to  15  hours,  at  the 
.end  of  which  time,  with  every  precaution,  the  hearth  is  apt  to  become  too  hot  and  it  is 
necessary  to  stop  for  some  time,  in  order  that  it  may  cool.  At  mills  where  the  smelting 
shift  is  12  hours,  the  hearths  usually  go  on  12  hours,  and  are  suspended  5;  four  and  a 
half  or  five  bings  of  ore  (36  to  40  cwt)  are  smelted  during  a  shift,  and  the  two  men 
who  manage  the  hearth,  each  work  four  shifts  per  week  ;  terminating  their  week's  work 
at  3  o'clock  on  Wednesday  afternoon.  They  are  succeeded  by  two  other  workmen,  who 
also  work  four  12  hour  shifts;  the  last  of  which  they  finish  at  4  o'clock  on  Saturday. 
In  these  eight  shifts,  from  36  to  40  bings  of  ore  are  smelted,  which,  when  of  good  qual- 
ity, produce  from  9  to  10  fodders  of  lead.  At  other  mills  where  the  shift  is  14  or  15 
hours,  the  furnace  is  kindled  at  4  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  worked  until  6  or  7  in  the 
evening  each  day,  six  days  in  the  week ;  during  this  shift,  5  or  5^  bings  of  ore  are 
smelted,  and  two  men  at  one  hearth,  in  the  early  part  of  each  week,  work  three  such 
shifts,  producing  about  4  fodders  of  lead  —  two  other  men  work  each  3  shifts  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  week,  making  ihc  total  quantity  smelted  per  week,  in  one  hearth,  from  30  to 
33  bings.     Almost  at  every  smelting  mill  a  different  mode  of  working,  in  point  of  time. 
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«nd  quantity,  is  pursued ;  in  some  cases  the  quantity  of  ore  smelted  in  one  hearth,  in  a 
week,  by  four  men,  is  40  bings ;  but  a  imir  rate  of  working  is  from  SO  to  35  bings  per 
week. 

The  quantity  of  coal  required  to  smelt  a  fodder  of  lead,  as  has  been  already  stated, 
varies  with  the  quality  of  the  ore.  When  this  latter  is  of  moderate  goodness,  8  Winches- 
ter bushels,  or  6  cwt  atoirdupois,  are  sufficient  to  smelt  18  or  SO  bings  ;  but,  when  the 
ore  is  refractory,  the  quantity  required  is  very  considerably  greater.  In  general,  from 
8  to  12  Winchester  bushels  of  coal,  or  from  6  to  9  cwt.,  are  consumed  during  four  smelt- 
ing shifts  of  IS  hours  each,  and,  as  the  quantity  of  lead  made  during  this  time  is  from  4^ 
to  5  fodders,  the  coal  consumed  is  after  the  rate  of  from  1^  to  S  ewt.  per  fodder.  The 
quantity  of  peats  used  in  the  same  time  is  about  four  small  cart  loads,  being  something 
less  than  a  cart  load  per  fodder  of  lead.  The  lime  expended  is  about  IS  Winchester 
bushels,  or  something  below  3  bushels  per  fodder  of  lead. 

Smdtinp  in  the  Slag  IfiurfA.— The  slags  picked  out  of  the  brouse  during  the  process 
of  ore  hearth  smelting  are  subjected  to  another  operation,  in  what  is  called  a  slag  hearth. 
It  is  simply  a  square  furnace,  open  towards  the  bottom  of  the  front  side.  Its  dimensions 
are  various,  but  a  common  sise  is  26  inches  from  back  to  front,  88  inches  broad,  and  36« 
inches  deep,  inside  measure,  llie  blast  enters  through  the  back  wall,  about  18  or  14  inches 
from  the  top,  and  below  this,  as  the  heat  is  inconsiderable,  the  sides  of  the  furnace  are 
usually  made  of  cast  iron  (at  working  smelting-houses  old  bearers,  or  other  worn  parts 
of  ore  hearths,  are  economically  used),  but  above  the  blast,  where  the  heat  is  intense,  the 
sides  are  formed  of  the  noost  refractory  Brestone  or  firebrick.  A  cast-iron  plate,  8  inchea 
thick,  placed  at  a  slight  slope  outwards,  forms  the  bottom  of  the  hearth.  A  cast-iron 
pan,  a  peculiar  form,  is  placed  opposite  to  the  opening  in  front,  cme  lip  of  which  is  made 
to  project  inwards  towards  the  furnace,  and  to  extend  a  little  below  the  sloping  bottomt 
of  the  hearth.  This  pan  is  divided  with  two  compartments,  by  an  iron  partition,  reaching. 
nearly  to  its  bottom,  and  is  kept  hot  by  a  small  fire  underneath.  Below  the  front  of  this 
dan,  a  square  pit,  6  or  8  feet  long,  and  4  or  6  feet  broad  and  deep,  is  dug.  Pipes  to 
convey  water  are  laid  to  this  pit,  by  which  it  can  be  kept  constantly  filled  to  within  a 
few  inches  of  the  top,  when  the  hearth  is  at  work. 

The  only  fuel  used  at  the  slag  hearth  is  coke,  and  the  method  of  working  it  is  aa 
follows :  — 

The  larger  division  of  tlie  iron  pan,'and  the  whole  space  of  the  hearth  below  the  orifice 
through  which  the  blast  enters,  is  filled  with  cinders  of  a  moderate  size,  generally, 
obtained  from  below  the  grate  of  an  a4iacent  reverberatory  furnace.  Upon  the  top  of 
these  cinders,  and  opposite  to  the  nozzle  of  the  bellows,  a  kindled  peat  is  placed,  and  the 
whole  of  the  upper  part  of  the  hearth  is  filled  with  peat  and  coal,  which  is  continually 
supplied,  with  the  addition  of  coke  as  the  fire  gets  hotter,  until  an  intense  heat  is  pro- 
duced, and  a  body  of  fuel  obtained,  filling  the  upper  part  of  the  hearth.  Some  of  the 
grey  slags  from  the  smelting  hearth,  unbroken,  as  picked  out  of  the  bronze,  are  now 
thrown  upon  the  top,  or  rather  round  the  edges  of  the  fire,  which  fuses  them  rapidly, 
into  a  liquid  glass,  and  any  lead  they  contain  is  set  at  liberty ;  the  blast  at  the  same  time 
tending  to  reduce  any  particles  of  ore  which  may  have  escaped  the  action  of  the  ore 
hearth,  llie  lead  and  the  melted  glass  both  sink  down  through  the  porous  mass  of 
cinders  placed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  hearth ;  the  lead  descending  more  rapidly,  both 
on  account  of  its  greater  tenuity  and  superior  specific  gravity,  very  soon  collects  below 
the  cinders,  in  the  metal  pan  placed  to  receive  it,  and  filtering  through,  is  obtained 
without  much  impurity,  out  of  which  it  is  cast  into  pigs.  The  thick  fluid  glass,  called 
black  slag,  afler  reaching  the  cast-iron  bottoin  of  the  furnace,  having  cooled  and  thick- 
ened a  little,  does  not  sink  further,  but  is  made  to  issue  through  a  small  taphole,  and 
flow  over  the  cinders  placed  in  the  pan,  running  into  the  pit  filled  with  water  in  a  con- 
tinued stream.  By  falling  while  hot  into  cold  water,  the  black  slag  is  granulated,  and, 
as  small  particles  of  lead  may  be  carried  over  with  it,  through  inattention  on  the  part  of 
the  workman,  or  otherwise,  the  granulated  slags  are  carefully  washed  at  most  smelting 
mills  before  being  thrown  away.  According  to  Dr.  Thompson  (^Ann,  Phil,  vol.  iv.)  these 
shigs  consist  of  silex,  lime,  and  oxide  of  iron,  with  some  alumina,  oxide  of  antimony, 
and  oxide  of  lead.  Their  composition  must,  however,  be  various,  depending  upon  the 
nature  of  the  ore  from  which  they  are  produced ;  in  all  cases  they  are  formed  from  the 
earthy  matter  contained  in  the  ore  and  coal,  which  the  metallic  oxides  convert  into  a 
glass. 

In  working  a  slag  hearth,  the  workman's  attention  is  principally  required  to  supply 
gray  slag  and  fuel  as  it  is  melted  down  and  consumed,  to  keep  the  nozzle  of  the  bellows 
clear,  and  to  guard  against  the  metallic  lead  running  along  with  the  slag  into  the  pit  of 
water. 

Two  men  are  generally  employed  to  work  a  slag  hearth,  but,  at  some  mUls,  a  man  and 
a  boy  are  deemed  suflicient ;  the  attention  of  one  is  wholly  given  to  the  fire,  while  th« 
other  supplies  coke  and  gray  slag.     The  length  of  a  shift  is  14  or  16  hours,  during  which 
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the  quantity  of  lead  made  Taries  from  10  to  81  cwL,  aeeording  to  the  nature  c£  the  als|r. 
80  to  84  buahels  of  coke  are  required  to  produce  one  fodder  of  lead.  The  qomnticy  of 
slag  lead  made  in  tmeltiog,  as  may  be  conceived,  is  considerably  greater  in  poor  and 
refractory  than  in  rich  and  Iree-running  ores,  but,  it  may  be  stated  generally  at  oae- 
thirteenth  of  the  lead  yielded  at  the  smelting  hearth,  so  that  it  is  usual  to  reckon,  in  large 
trannctions,  13  twdve-stone  pigs  of  common  lead,  and  1  of  slag  lead,  to  the  fodder. 

Hearth  Smdk  and  Anstttr's  Ftami*  — In  the  operation  of  smelting,  as  already  deaeribed, 
it  happens  that  particles  of  unreduced  and  semi-reduced  ore  are  continually  expelled 
from  the  bcarth»  partly  by  the  force  of  the  blast,  but  principally  by  the  decrepitatioa  of 
the  ore  on  the  application  of  heat.  Hiis  ore  is  mixed  with  a  portion  of  the  fuel  and 
lime  made  use  oi  in  smelting,  all  of  mhich  are  deposited  upon  the  top  of  the  smelting 
hearth,  and  are  called  hearth-ends.  It  u  customary  to  remove  the  hearth-ends  from 
time  to  time,  and  deposit  them  in  a  convenient  place  until  the  end  of  the  year,  or  some 
shorter  period,  when  they  are  washed  to  get  rid  of  the  earthy  matter  they  mny  con- 
tain, and  the  metallic  portion  is  roasted  at  a  strong  beat,  until  it  begins  to  soften  and 
cohere  into  lumps,  and  afterwards  smelted  in  the  ore  hearth,  exactly  in  the  same  way  as 
ore  undergoing  that  operation,  for  the  first  time,  already  described. 

It  u  difficult  to  state  what  quantity  of  hearth-ends  are  produced  by  the  smelting  of  a 
given  quantity  of  ore,  but,  in  one  instance,  the  hearth  ends  produced  in  smelting  9751 
bings,  on  being  roasted  and  reduced  in  the  ore  hearth,  yielded  of  common  lead  31 5  cwt^ 
and  the  gray  slags  separated  in  this  process  gave,  by  treatment  in  the  slsg  hearth,  47 
cwt.  of  flJag  lead ;  making  the  total  quantity  of  lead  d6S  cwt.,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  3 
cwt.  8  qrs.  83  lbs.  from  the  smelting  of  100  bings  of  ore. 

The  long  horisontal  chimneys,  or  flues,  into  which  the  smoke  and  metallic  vapoury 
from  the  roasting  furnace,  ore  hearth,  and  slag  hearth,  are  conveyed,  contain*  at  the  end 
oAsome  time,  a  copious  deposit  called  smelter's  fume.  This  fume  oonabts  of  sulphuret, 
and,  probablv,  also  of  sulphate  of  lead,  which  have  been  volatilised  in  the  different  pro- 
cesses, mixM,  like  hearth-ends,  with  a  quantity  of  earthy  matter,  from  the  lime  and 
coal  used  in  smelting.  It  is  gmerally  auffisred  to  accumulate,  either  in  or  out  of  the 
chimneys,  until  the  end  of  the  year,  when  it  is  washed,  to  remove  the  earthy  matter, 
and  the  heavy  residue  is  roasted  imtil  it  coheres  into  lumps,  and  smelted  in  the  slag 
hearth  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  gray  slags.  The  quantity  of  slag  lead  produced  from 
the  smelter's  fume,  deposited  in  smelting  9751  bings  of  ore^  was  500  cwt  ;  being  at  the 
rate  of  5  cwt.  O  qrs.  14  lbs.  of  lead  per  100  bings  of  ore. 

The  proportions  stated  above  are  by  no  means  to  be  considered  invariable,  lor  the 
quantity  of  lead  produced  at  a  smelting  establishment,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  hearth- 
ends  and  smelter's  fume,  from  a  given  quantity  of  ore^  cannot  probably  he  very  uniform, 
and  must  depend  a  good  deal  upon  the  care  and  skill  exercised  in  conducting  the  various 
operations.  If  no  more  than  the  due  degree  of  heat  is  used  in  each  process,  the 
deposits  under  consideration  are  likely  to  be  less  than  if  a  strong  heat  is  injudiciously 
applied. 

Carrtapcmdmn  of  Prodwet  wiik  At$ap»-^A»  the  smelting  process  is  liable  to  great 
mismanagement,  through  inexperience  or  inattention  on  the  part  of  the  agents  or  work- 
men, it  is  a  matter  of  some  consequence  to  know  how  far  the  quantity  of  lead  obtained 
by  smelting  in  the  large  way  corresponds  with  the  absdute  quantity  contained  in  the  ore 
operated  upon,  and,  for  this  purpose,  it  is  a  common  practice  to  have  the  ore  accurately 
sampled  and  assayed  prior  to  smelting.     The  purest  galena  is  a  compound  of 

1  atom  lead,         -         -         -    13     -         -         -         86-66 
1  atom  sulphur,  -        •         -      8     -        -         -         13*33 
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But  this  quantity  of  lead  can  never  be  obtained  from  it  by  assaying  in  the  dry  way. 
^ith  great  <»re,  as  far  as  88  or  83  per  cent,  of  lead  may  be  obtained  from  a  very  pure 
piece  of  cubical  galena,  by  treatment  with  borax  and  tartar,  in  the  hands  of  an  experi- 
enced assayer.  In  the  large  way  lead  ore  is  seldom  dressed  quite  pure,  and  does  not 
often  yield  more  lead  to  the  assay  than  77  or  78  per  cent.  Ore,  assayed  to  yield  77  per 
cent  of  lead,  contains,  besides,  probably,  4  or  5  per  cent,  which  is  oxidised,  or  volati- 
lized, before  reduction  in  the  process  of  assaving.  In  estimating  the  value  of  a  sample, 
reference  is  only  made  to  its  absolute  produce  by  assay,  no  regard  being  paid  to  tbe 
probable  quantity  of  lead  it  may  contain  beyond  the  assay  produce. 

It  is  never  expected,  in  the  large  way,  to  obtain  the  quantity  of  metal  indicated  by  the 
assay,  but  some  ores  in  smelting  approach  much  nearer  to  it  than  others.  A  customary 
allowance  is  to  deduct  5  parts  from  the  asssy  produce  of  100  parts  of  ore,  which  is  equiv- 
alent  to  making  an  allowance  of  1  cwt  of  lead  for  every  ton  of  ore.  Besides  this,  an 
allowance  of  8  or  3  per  cent,  or  more  in  wet  weather,  must  be  made  for  moisture  in  the 
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ore,  wlien  weighed  over  at  the  mine,  as  the  sample  assayed  is,  in  all  cases,  perfectly  dry. 
It  is  found,  in  practice,  in  almost  every  ease  where  a  large  quantity  of  well-dressed  ore 
is  skilfully  and  carefully  smelted,  that  the  allowance  of  5  parts  of  lead  from  the  assay,  or 

1  ewt.  of  lead  for  every  ton  of  ore,  is  rather  more  than  suflficient  to  cover  the  loss  in  the 
smelting  process,  without  taking  into  account  the  lead  obtained  from  the  hearths-ends 
and  smelter*s  fiime. 

Refining  of  Lead, —  The  quantity  of  silver  contained  in  the  greater  part  of  the  lead 
raised  in  the  northern  mining  district,  is  sufficient  to  render  its  extraction  profitable,  and 
it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  process  of  refining  should  be  performed  in  the 
most  perfect  and  economical  manner,  in  consequence  of  the  enormous  quantity  of  lead 
continually  submitted  to  this  operation.  It  is  well  known  that  the  separation  of  lead 
and  silver  is  effected  through  the  difference  of  ozidability  between  these  two  metals,  silver 
remaining  unaltered  when  exposed  to  the  air  of  the  atmosphere  at  a  high  temperature, 
and  lead,  under  the  same  circumstances,  becoming  rapidly  converted  into  the  state  of  a 
protoxide ;  which,  when  formed  in  the  large  way,  is  called  litharge.  The  refining  pro- 
cess is  therefore  performed  by  exposing  the  lead  containing  silver  to  a  strong  blast  of 
air,  at  a  high  temperature,  in  a  furnace  properly  constructed  to  allow  the  litharge  to 
separate  as  it  is  formed,  and  to  admit  of  the  continual  introduction  of  lead  as  the 
operation  proceeds,  and  the  ready  removal  of  the  cake  of  silver  obtained  at  the  end  of 
the  process. 

liie  furnace  for  this  purpose  is  called  a  refining.fUrnace.  It  is  a  small  reverberatory 
furnace,  the  fireplace  of  which  is  very  large  compared  to  the  sise  of  its  body,  rendering 
it  capable  of  exciting  an  intense  beat.  Some  of  the  objects  to  be  attained  in  the  con- 
struction of  thb  furnace  already  stated,  render  it  necessary  that  its  bottom  should  be 
moveable,  in  consequence  of  which  an  open  space  is  left  quite  through  under  the  body 
of  the  furnace,  from  back  to  front,  which  is  formed  by  two  walls  of  brickwork.  The 
distance  of  these  walls  in  front  is  S6  inches ;  but  they  approach  together  at  the  back  of 
the  furnace,  and  the  space  between  them  is  but  28  inches,  which,  to  prevent  a  draught 
of  cold  air  underneath  the  furnace  bottom,  is  closed  with  iron  doors.  At  the  height  of 
16  or  17  inches  from  the  floor  two  strong  iron  bars  are  laid  across  between  these  walls, 
and  firmly  secured  in  the  brickwork  at  each  end.  Above  these  bars,  and  at  the  height 
of  27  inches  from  the  floor,  a  plate  of  cast-iron,  having  an  elliptical  opening  in  the  middle, 
the  transverse  and  conjugate  diameters  of  which  are  46  and  28  inches  respectively,  is  laid 
across,  from  wall  to  wall.  Instead  of  a  square  plate,  a  broad  elliptical  ring^  supported 
by  bearers,  is  sometimes  used ;  but,  in  either  case,  the  brickwork  forming  the  body  of 
the  furnace,  is  built  upon  this  plate,  and  is  made  to  extend  to,  and  surround,  the  edge  of 
the  elliptical  opening ;  except  a  small  aperture  in  front,  6  inches  wide  by  9  inches  high. 
The  two  flues  communicate  with  the  chimney,  and  in  other  respects,  except  those  to  be 
afterwards  noticed,  the  furnace  is  finished  in  the  usual  manner. 

Ilie  bed  or  bottom  of  the  furnace,  when  in  operation,  is  formed  by  a  shallow  elliptical 
vessel,  called  a  test  or  teet^bottom,  the  construction  of  which  merits  particular  attention, 
as  it  is  an  imporUnt  part  of  the  refining  apparatusi     An  elliptical  iron  ring,  4  feet  long, 

2  feet  6  inches  broad,  and  4  inches  deep,  outside  measure.  The  thickness  of  the  iron  is 
{  of  an  inch,  and  across  the  bottom  of  the  ring  are  five  bars,  each  3^  or  4  inches  broad, 
and  i  an  inch  thick,  firmly  rivetted  into  the  ring,  with  the  under  surface  of  each  level 
with  its  lower  edge.  The  ring  is  filled  with  a  mixture  of  one  part  by  measure  of  fern 
ashes,  and  ten  parts  of  ground  bone  ashes,  well  incorporated  and  moistened  with  a  little 
water,  until  a  small  quantity,  when  compressed  in  the  hand,  is  found  to  cohere  slightly 
together.  In  filling  the  test  ring,  it  is  placed  upon  a  level  floor,  and  this  composition 
strongly  beat  into  it,  with  an  iron  rammer  5  or  6  lbs.  weight  (similar  to  those  osed  by 
founders  for  compressing  sand  into  moulds),  until  it  is  quite  full,  and  the  surface  of  the 
mixture  perfectly  level  with  the  upper  edge  of  the  ring.  A  sharp  spade  is  then  taken, 
with  which  a  part  of  the  composition  is  removed,  so  as  to  form  the  test  into  a  flat  dish. 
The  bottom  of  this  dish  is  about  If  inch  thick  between  tlie  bars,  and  the  breast  of  the 
test  is  5  inches  thick,  the  remainder  of  the  circumference  being  2  inches  thick,  and 
sloping  inwards  to  increase  its  strength.  Across  the  breast  of  the  test,  a  furrow  or 
small  channel,  called  a  gateway,  is  cut  diagonally,  1  inch  wide  and  f  of  an  inch  deep,  as 
a  passage  for  the  litliarge ;  and  it  is  made  near  one  side  of  the  breast,  in  order  that  a 
similar  passage  may  be  cut  on  the  other  side,  afler  the  test  has  been  some  time  in 
operation,  and  the  first  gateway  has  become  worn  down  by  the  stream  of  litharge.  A 
space  1^  inch  wide,  and  7  or  6  inches  long,  is  cut  out  between  the  front  of  the  breast 
and  the  test  ring,  in  order  that  the  litharge  may  fiow  down  from  the  test,  without 
coming  in  contact  with  the  iron. 

Instead  of  bone  and  fern  ashes,  mixed  together  in  the  proportions  stated,  it  is  a  better 

practice,  and  one  gradually  coming  into  general  use,  to  make  the  tests  of  a  mixture  of 

one  part  of  the  best  American  pearl  ashes;  to  forty  parts  of  bone  ashes,  by  weight.    The 

pearl  ashes,  reduced  to  fine  powder,  and  perfectly  dry,  are  thoroughly  incorporated  with 
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tbe  quantity  of  lead  made  yaries  from  10  to  21  cwt,,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  slag. 
20  to  24  bushels  of  coke  are  required  to  produce  one  fodder  of  lead.  The  quantity  of 
slag  lead  made  In  smelting,  as  may  be  conceived,  is  considerably  greater  in  poor  and 
refractory  than  in  rich  and  free-running  ores,  but,  it  may  be  stated  generally  at  one- 
thirteenth  of  the  lead  yielded  at  the  smelting  hearth,  so  that  it  is  usual  to  reckon,  in  large 
transactions,  13  twelve-stone  pigs  of  common  lead,  and  1  of  slag  lead,  to  the  fodder. 

Hearth  Enda  and  SmdUr't  Fwmt, — In  the  operation  of  smelting,  as  already  described, 
it  happens  that  particles  of  unreduced  and  semi-reduced  ore  are  continually  expelled 
from  the  hearth,  partly  by  the  force  of  the  blast,  but  principally  by  the  decrepitation  of 
the  ore  on  the  application  of  heat,  lliis  ore  is  mixed  with  a  portion  of  the  fuel  and 
lime  made  use  of  in  smelting,  all  of  which  are  deposited  upon  the  top  of  the  smelting 
hearth,  and  are  called  hearth -ends.  It  u  customary  to  remove  the  hearth- ends  from 
time  to  time,  and  deposit  them  in  a  convenient  place  until  the  end  of  the  year,  or  some 
shorter  period,  when  they  are  washed  to  get  rid  of  the  earthy  matter  they  may  con- 
tain, and  the  metallic  portion  is  roasted  at  a  strong  heat,  until  it  begins  to  soften  and 
cohere  into  lumps,  and  afterwards  smelted  in  the  ore  hearth,  exactly  in  the  same  way  as 
ore  undergoing  that  operation,  for  the  first  time,  already  described. 

It  is  difficult  to  state  what  quantity  of  hearth-ends  are  produced  by  the  smelting  of  a 
given  quantity  of  ore,  but,  in  one  instance,  the  hearth  ends  produced  in  smelting  9751 
blngs,  on  being  roasted  and  reduced  in  the  ore  hearth,  yielded  of  common  lead  31 5  cwt., 
and  the  gray  slags  separated  in  this  process  gave,  by  treatment  in  the  slag  hearth,  47 
cwt.  of  slag  lead ;  making  the  total  quantity  of  lead  S62  cwt.,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  3 
cwt.  2  qrs.  23  lbs.  firom  the  smelting  of  100  blngs  of  ore. 

The  long  horizontal  chimneys,  or  flues,  into  which  the  smoke  and  metallic  vapours, 
from  the  roasting  furnace,  ore  hearth,  and  slag  hearth,  are  conveyed,  contain,  at  the  end 
of'some  time,  a  copious  deposit  called  smelter's  fiime.  This  fume  consists  of  sulphuret, 
and,  probably,  also  of  sulphate  of  lead,  which  have  been  volatilized  in  the  different  pro- 
cesses, mixed,  like  hearth-ends,  with  a  quantity  of  earthy  matter,  from  the  lime  and 
coal  used  in  smelting.  It  is  generally  suffered  to  accumulate,  either  in  or  out  of  the 
chimneys,  until  the  end  of  the  year,  when  it  is  washed,  to  remove  the  earthy  matter, 
and  the  heavy  residue  is  roasted  until  it  coheres  into  lumps,  and  smelted  in  the  slag 
hearth  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  gray  slags.  The  quantity  of  slag  lead  produced  from 
the  smelter's  fume,  deposited  in  smelting  9751  bings  of  ore,  was  500  cwt  ;  being  at  the 
rate  of  5  cwt.  0  qrs.  14  Ibo.  of  lead  per  100  bings  of  ore. 

The  proportions  stated  above  are  by  no  means  to  be  considered  invariable,  for  the 
quantity  of  lead  produced  at  a  smelting  establishment,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  hearth- 
ends  and  smelter's  fiime,  from  a  given  quantity  of  ore^  cannot  probably  be  very  uniform, 
and  must  depend  a  good  deal  upon  tbe  care  and  skill  exercised  in  conducting  tbe  various 
operations.  If  no  more  than  the  due  d^ree  of  heat  Is  used  in  each  process,  the 
deposits  under  consideration  are  likely  to  be  less  than  if  a  strong  heat  is  injudiciously 
applied. 

Corretpondenee  of  Produce  with  Atsay.  —  As  the  smelting  process  is  liable  to  great 
mismanagement,  through  inexperience  or  inattention  on  the  part  of  the  agents  or  work- 
men, it  is  a  matter  of  some  consequence  to  know  how  far  the  quantity  of  lead  obtained 
by  smelting  iu  the  large  way  corresponds  with  the  absolute  quantity  contained  in  the  ore 
operated  upon,  and,  for  this  purpose,  it  is  a  common  practice  to  have  the  ore  accurately 
sampled  and  assayed  prior  to  smelting.     The  purest  galena  is.  a  compoiwd  of 

1  atom  lead,         -         -         -    13     -         -         -         86*66 
I  atom  sulphur,  -         -         .      2     -         -         -         13*33 

15  99*99 

But  this  quantity  of  lead  can  never  be  obtained  from  it  by  assaying  in  the  dry  way. 
^ith  great  care,  as  far  as  82  or  83  per  cent,  of  lead  may  be  obtained  from  a  very  pure 
piece  of  cubical  galena,  by  treatment  with  borax  and  tartar,  in  tlie  hands  of  an  experi- 
enced assayer.  In  the  large  way  lead  ore  is  seldom  dressed  quite  pure,  and  does  not 
often  yield  more  lead  to  the  assay  than  77  or  78  per  cent.  Ore,  assayed  to  yield  77  per 
cent  of  lead,  contains,  besides,  probably,  4  or  5  per  cent,  which  is  oxidized,  or  volatl- 
llzed,  before  reduction  in  the  process  of  assaying.  In  estimating  the  value  of  a  sample, 
reference  Is  only  made  to  its  absolute  produce  by  assay,  no  regard  being  paid  to  the 
proboble  quantity  of  lead  it  may  contain  beyond  the  assay  produce. 

It  is  never  expected,  in  the  large  way,  to  obtain  the  quantity  of  metal  indicated  by  the 
assay,  but  some  ores  in  smelting  approach  much  nearer  to  it  than  others.  A  customary 
allowance  is  to  deduct  5  parts  from  the  assay  produce  of  100  parts  of  ore,  which  is  equiv- 
alent to  making  an  allowance  of  1  cwt  of  lead  for  every  ton  of  ore.  Besides  this,  an 
allowance  of  2  or  3  per  cent,  or  more  in  wet  weather,  must  be  mode  for  moisture  in  the 
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ore,  wlien  weighed  over  at  the  mine,  as  the  umple  assayed  is,  in  all  cases,  perfectly  dry. 
It  is  found,  in  practice,  in  almost  erery  case  where  a  large  quantity  of  well-dressed  ore 
is  skilfully  and  carefully  smelted,  that  the  allowance  of  5  parts  of  lead  from  the  assay,  or 

1  cwt.  of  lead  for  every  ton  of  ore,  is  rather  more  than  suflBcient  to  cover  the  loss  in  the 
smelting  process,  without  taking  into  account  the  lead  obtained  from  the  hearths^ends 
and  smelter's  fume. 

Refininff  of  Lead, —  The  quantity  of  silver  contained  in  the  greater  part  of  the  lead 
raised  in  the  northern  mining  district,  is  sufficient  to  render  its  extraction  profitable,  and 
it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  process  of  refining  should  be  performed  in  the 
most  perfect  and  economical  manner,  in  consequence  of  the  enormous  quantity  of  lead 
continually  submitted  to  this  operation.  It  is  well  known  that  the  separation  of  lead 
and  silver  is  effected  through  the  difference  of  oxidability  between  these  two  metals,  silver 
remaining  unaltered  when  exposed  to  the  air  of  the  atmosphere  at  a  high  temperature, 
and  lead,  under  the  same  circumstances,  becoming  rapidly  converted  into  the  state  of  a 
protoxide  ;  which,  when  formed  in  the  large  way,  is  called  litharge.  The  refining  pro- 
cess is  therefore  performed  by  exposing  the  lead  containing  silver  to  a  strong  blast  of 
air,  at  a  high  temperature,  in  a  furnace  properly  constructed  to  allow  the  litharge  to 
separate  as  it  is  formed,  and  to  admit  of  the  continual  introduction  of  lead  as  the 
operation  proceeds,  and  the  ready  removal  of  the  cake  of  silver  obtained  at  the  end  of 
the  process. 

The  furnace  for  this  purpose  is  called  a  refining.fumaoe.  It  is  a  small  reverberatory 
furnace,  the  fireplace  of  which  is  very  large  compared  to  the  sise  of  its  body,  rendering 
it  capable  of  exciting  an  intense  heat  Some  of  the  objects  to  be  attained  in  the  con- 
struction of  tbb  furnace  already  stated,  render  it  necessary  that  its  bottom  should  be 
moveable,  in  consequence  of  which  an  open  space  is  left  quite  through  under  the  body 
of  the  furnace,  from  back  to  front,  which  b  formed  by  two  walls  of  brickwork.  Tlie 
distance  of  these  walls  in  front  is  36  inches ;  but  they  approach  together  at  the  back  of 
the  furnace,  and  the  space  between  them  is  but  28  inches,  which,  to  prevent  a  draught 
of  cold  air  underneath  the  furnace  bottom,  is  closed  with  iron  doors.  At  the  height  of 
16  or  17  inches  from  the  floor  two  strong  iron  bars  are  laid  across  between  these  walls, 
and  firmly  secured  in  the  brickwork  at  each  end.  Above  these  bars,  and  at  the  height 
of  27  inches  from  the  floor,  a  plate  of  cast-iron,  having  an  elliptical  opening  in  the  middle, 
the  transverse  and  conjugate  diameters  of  which  are  46  and  28  inches  respectively,  is  laid 
acrav,  from  wall  to  wall.  Instead  of  a  square  plate,  a  broad  elliptical  ring,  supported 
by  bearers,  is  sometimes  used ;  but,  in  either  case,  the  brickwork  forming  the  body  of 
the  furnace^  is  built  upon  this  plate,  and  is  made  to  extend  to,  and  surround,  the  edge  of 
the  elliptical  opening ;  except  a  small  aperture  in  front,  6  inches  wide  by  9  inches  high. 
The  two  flues  communicate  with  the  chimney,  and  in  other  respects,  except  those  to  be 
afterwards  noticed,  the  furnace  is  finished  in  the  usual  manner. 

I1ie  bed  or  bottom  of  the  furnace,  when  in  operation,  is  formed  by  a  shallow  elliptical 
vessel,  called  a  test  or  teat'-boitom,  the  construction  of^  which  merits  particular  attention, 
as  it  is  an  important  part  of  the  refining  apparatuai     An  elliptical  iron  ring,  4  feet  long, 

2  feet  6  inches  broad,  and  4  inches  deep,  outside  measure.  The  thickness  of  the  iron  is 
I  of  an  inch,  and  across  the  bottom  of  the  ring  are  five  bars,  each  3^  or  4  inches  broad, 
and  i  an  inch  thick,  firmly  rivetted  into  the  ring,  with  the  under  surface  of  each  level 
with  its  lower  edgfr  The  ring  is  filled  with  a  mixture  of  one  part  by  measure  of  fern 
ashes,  and  ten  parts  of  ground  bone  ashes,  well  incorporated  and  moistened  with  a  little 
water,  until  a  small  quantity,  when  compressed  in  the  hand,  is  found  to  cohere  slightly 
together.  In  filling  the  test  ring,  it  is  placed  upon  a  level  floor,  and  this  composition 
strongly  beat  into  it,  with  an  iron  rammer  5  or  6  lbs.  weight  (similar  to  those  used  by 
founders  for  compressing  sand  into  moulds),  until  it  is  quite  full,  and  the  surface  of  the 
mixture  perfectly  level  with  the  upper  edge  of  the  ring.  A  sharp  spade  is  then  taken, 
with  which  a  part  of  the  composition  is  removed,  so  as  to  form  the  test  into  a  flat  dish. 
The  bottom  of  this  dish  is  about  If  inch  thick  between  the  bars,  and  the  breast  of  the 
test  is  5  inches  thick,  the  remainder  of  the  circumference  being  2  inches  thick,  and 
sloping  inwards  t6  increase  its  strength.  Across  the  breast  of  the  test,  a  furrow  or 
small  choinel,  called  a  gateway,  is  cut  diagonally,  1  inch  wide  and  f  of  an  inch  deep,  as 
a  passage  for  the  litharge ;  and  it  is  made  near  one  side  of  the  breast,  in  order  that  a 
similar  passage  may  be  cut  on  the  other  side,  after  the  test  has  been  some  time  in 
operation,  and  the  first  gateway  has  become  worn  down  by  the  stream  of  litharge.  A 
space  1^  inch  wide,  and  7  or  6  inches  long,  is  cut  out  between  the  front  of  the  breast 
and  the  test  ring,  in  order  that  the  litharge  may  flow  down  from  the  test,  without 
coming  in  conUct  with  the  iron. 

Instead  of  bone  and  fern  ashes,  mixed  together  in  the  proportions  stated,  it  is  a  better 

practice,  and  one  gradually  coming  into  general  use,  to  make  the  tests  of  a  mixture  of 

one  part  of  the  best  American  pearl  a^lies^  to  forty  parts  of  bone  ashes,  by  weight.    The 

pearl  ashes,  reduced  to  fine  powder,  and  perfectly  dry,  are  thoroii^hly  incorporated  with 
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the  bone  aahea,  and  the  compound  is  then  rootstened  to  the  proper  degree  with  water 
after  which  the  test  rmg  is  filled  in  the  usual  manner.  From  4  to  5  pounds  of  pearl 
ashes  are  required  for  each  test,  the  bone  ashes  for  whieh  weighs  from  IS  to  IS  stones 
avoirdupois. 

The  test,  thus  constructed,  is  applied  to  the  opening  in  the  iron  plate  already 
described;  the  flat  part  of  its  circumference,  being  preriously  smeared  over  with  a  lotin^ 
of  bone  ashes  and  water  of  the  consistence  of  paste,  and  it  is  then  firmly  secured  in  its 
phice  by  four  iron  wedges  which  rest  upon  the  iron  bars. 

When  the  test  is  properly  fixed  in  this  situation,  and  thoroughly  dried  by  the 
application  of  a  gentle  heat,  it  is  ready  for  the  reception  of  lead,  whidi  is  poured  into  it* 
with  an  iron  ladle,  through  the  channel,  being  previously  melted  and  kept  nearly  at  a 
red  heat  in  the  pot  About  5  cwt.  of  lead  b  required  to  fill  a  new  test  to  the  working 
level.  A  mode  of  feeding  the  test  is  someUmes  pracUaed,  which  consists  in  suspending 
a  pig  of  lead,  or  an  iron  weight,  from  a  beam  above  the  melting  pot,  by  means  of  a  chain, 
and  atlowing  it  to  dip  into  the  melted  lead  when  made  to  descend,  so  as  to  foree  the 
lead  displaced  by  its  introduction  directly  into  the  test  through  the  channel ;  which  in 
that  case  must  be  a  little  lower  than  the  lid  of  the  melting  pot.  Some  refining  furnaces 
are  not  constructed  with  the  channel ;  but,  instead  of  it,  having  an  opening  in  the 
brick- work  of  the  furnace,  on  each  side  of  the  test,  through  one  of  which  a  whole  pig  of 
lead  is  introduced,  and  gradually  melted  down  into  the  test  by  the  heat  of  the  fire ; 
being  pushed  further  in,  from  time  to  time,  as  the  lead  b  consumed.  An  opening  on 
each  side  of  the  tent  b  considered  necessary,  in  order  that  the  lead  may  be  always 
introduced,  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  gateway  working  at  the  time,  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  its  being  carried  by  the  stream  of  litharge  over  the  breast  of  the  test  in  its 
metallic  state ;  and,  in  some  instances,  to  be  afterwards  mentioned,  where  so  large  a 
quantity  of  lead  is  refined  in  a  test,  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  have  three  gateways,  the 
lead  b  introduced  through  an  opening  behind,  during  the  time  that  the  middle  gateway 
is  at  work. 

The  last  part  of  the  refining  furnace  to  be  noticed  b  the  aperture  behind,  for  the 
admission  of  a  current  of  air,  supplied  by  a  powerful  double  bellows,  worked  by 
machinery.  This  aperture  is  formed  by  a  conical  iron  tube  called  a  muzzle,  walled  into 
the  brickwork  forming  the  back  of  the  furnace ;  its  larger  end  outwards,  receives  the 
nozzle  of  the  bellows,  and  its  smaller  end  projecting  into  the  furnace,  over  the  inner 
edge  of  the  test,  is  bent  down  slightly,  and  its  orifice  compressed  into  an  oval  form,  so 
as  to  deliver  the  blast  with  sufficient  force  upon  the  surface  of  the  lead,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  spread  it  out  towards  the  sides  of  the  test.  Much  care  b  usually  bestowed 
upon  the  construction  of  the  muzzle,  as  the  proper  direction  and  dbtribution  of  the 
blast,  is  a  point  of  great  consequence  to  the  working  of  the  frimace. 

Refining  furnaces  are  generally  built  double,  that  is  one  on  each  ride  of  the  upright 
chimney ;  but,  excepting  in  the  direction  of  the  draught,  and  consequent  situation  of 
the  fire-places,  there  b  no  differenee  whatever  between  them.  The  fume  and  smoke 
from  both  are  conveyed  into  a  division  of  the  horizontal  flue,  separate  from  that  contain- 
ing the  smoke  from  the  roasting  furnace,  ore  hearth,  and  slag  hearth,  with  which  they 
are  not  suffered  to  mix.  Here  they  deposit  a  heavy  gray  powder,  called  refiner's  fume, 
which  is  principally  oxide  of  lead. 

The  test  being  properly  placed  in  iu  situation,  cautiously  dried,  and  filled  with  lead 
as  already  detailed,  is  exposed  with  its  contents  to  the  flame  passing  over  it,  until  the 
lead  attains  a  bright  red  heat,  at  which  period  the  blast  of  air  b  made  to  play  upon  its 
surface.  The  oxygen  thus  supplied  rapidly  produces  a  stratum  of  fluid  litharge,  which 
b  propelled  forwards  by  the  blast,  and  forced  through  the  gateway,  over  the  breast  of 
the  test ;  its  place  being  supplied  by  a  fresh  quantity,  so  as  to  keep  up  a  continual 
stream.  The  litharge  concretes  into  lumps  as  it  falls,  which  are  removed  from  time  to 
time  by  the  workmen  in  attendance,  who  take  care,  by  the  addition  of  fresh  quantities 
of  lead,  to  keep  iU  surface  in  the  test  always  at  the  proper  working  level.  In  thb  way 
the  operation  proceeds;  but  as  the  hot  litharge  gradually  wears  down  the  gateway,  so  as 
to  render  the  test  incapable  of  holding  a  suflScient  quantity  of  lead,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  make  a  fresh  gateway,  generally  after  two  fodders  of  lead  have  been  refined.  When 
thb  b  done,  the  blast  is  suspended,  the  old  gateway  b  stopped  up  with  a  paste  of  bone 
ashes,  a  fresh  channel  made  on  the  other  side  of  the  breast,  and  the  test  filled  up  with 
lead  to  the  proper  level,  as  at  first.  The  process  then  proceeds  again,  until  two  fodders 
more  of  lead  have  been  oxidised,  when  the  second  gateway  being  also  worn  down,  until 
the  test  does  not  contain  more  than  one  cwt.  of  lead,  the  'wedges  supporting  it  behind 
are  slackened,  and  those  in  front  takeh  away,  and  the  fluid  lead,  caUed  technically  rich 
lead,  is  poured  into  an  iron  pot  18  inches  in  diameter,  running  upon  a  carrbge  with 
four  wheels.  Thb  rich  lead,  containing  the  silver  of  four  fodders  of  original  lead 
(usually  from  SO  to  40  oz.)  is  cast  into  a  pig  and  taken  away :  a  fresh  test  b  applied  to 
the  furnace,  and  4  fodders  of  lead  worked  in  it,  in  the  manner  described,  until  50  or  M 
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.  pieces  of  rich  lead  are  obtained.  A  test  is  then  made,  the  bottom  of  which  is  somewhat 
concave,  instead  of  being  flat  like  those  already  mentioned,  and  in  this  the  rich  lead  is 
eareluUy  refined,  yielding,  at  the  end  of  the  process,  a  cake  of  silver  weighing  from  1 200 
to  1800  ounces.  Tlie  rich  lead  is  treated  in  the  same  way  as  ordinary  lead,  eieept 
perhaps  more  carefully,  and  after  the  last  piece  is  introduced,  the  gateway  is  made 
deeper  with  an  iron  tool,  from  time  to  time,  as  the  surface  of  the  lead  subsides  by  its 
gradual  conversion  into  litharge;  and,  from  this  period  until  the  cake  of  silver  is 
rendered  pure,  all  the  litharge  then  flowing  is  kept  separate,  as  it  is  apt  to  carry  along 
with  it  a  portion  of  silver.  The  part  received  is  called  rich  litharge,  and  may  contain 
on  an  average  20  os.  of  silver  per  ton ;  it  is  generally  worked  up  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
by  being  reduced  into  lead  and  again  refined.  As  the  cake  of  silver  becomes  nearly 
pure,  it  is  most  essential  to  keep  it  constantly  in  fusion,  for,  if  once  suffered  to  solidify, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  excite  a  sufficient  heat  to  melt  it  again.  The  fire  is  therefore 
urged  with  great  violence,  until  at  length  the  whole  of  the  lead  being  oxidized,  the 
formation  of  litharge  ceases,  and  the  mass  of  melted  silver  appears  pure  and  beautifully 
resplendent.  At  this  stage,  it  sometimes  happens  that  drops  of  melted  slag  from  the 
furnace  roof  fkll  down  upon  the  fluid  silver,  in  which  case  they  are  carefully  brought  to 
the  edge  of  the  melted  metal,  and  raked  off  upon  the  naked  part  of  the  test.  The  blast 
from  the  bellows  is  now  stopped,  the  fire  is  slacked,  and  the  silver  suffered  to  cool ; 
which  it  does,  very  gradually,  first  at  the  surfiice,  forming  a  solid  crust  over,  a  portion 
remaining  fluid  below.  When  the  temperature  has  fiillen  sufficiently,  this  also  becomes 
solid,  and  in  the  act  of  doing  so,  a  large  quantity  of  nearly  pure  oxygen  gas  is  expelled 
from  it,  and  at  the  same  instant  its  particles  expand  considerably,  so  as  to  break  the 
crust  already  formed,  and  force  out  a  portion  of  silver,  to  the  height  of  3  or  4  inches 
above  the  rest  of  the  cake.  Occasionally  particles  of  melted  silver  are  projected  out  of 
this  mass,  to  a  distance  over  the  naked  part  of  the  test,  and  the  sides  of  the  furnace,  by 
which  a  loss  of  the  precious  metal  is  sometimes  sustained.  After  having  cooled 
sufficiently,  the  cake  of  silver  is  removed  from  the  furnace  along  with  the  test,  from 
which  it  is  then  separated  without  difficulty  ;  and  if  any  slag  or  portions  of  the  test  are 
found  to  adhere  to  it,  they  are  cleaned  off,  and  it  is  ready  for  sale. 

During  the  workins  of  each  test  it  gradually  absorbs  litharge  until  saturated,  and  the 
portion  thus  combined  is  sufficient  to  pay  the  cost  of  extraction.  For  this  purpose,  the 
old  tests  are  broken  to  pieces,  and  smelted  in  the  slag  hearth,  mixed  with  a  portion  of 
black  slag,  in  order  to  render  the  bone  ashes  more  fusible ;  the  black  slag  used  being 
run  into  lumps  for  the  purpose,  and  not  granulated  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  produce 
of  this  fusion  is  a  description  of  lead  called  test-bottom  lead,  which  is  very  hard,  and  of 
inferior  quality. 

The  dq>06it  called  refiner's  fume  is  removed  from  the  horizontal  flues  from  time  to 
time,  and  is  frequently  ground  up  with  oil,  forming  a  very  cheap  and  durable  paint ; 
but  the  quantity  produced  is  generally  too  considerable  to  admit  of  the  whole  being 
disposed  of  in  this  way,  and  the  surplus  is  reduced  by  being  roasted  almost  to  fusion, 
and  then  worked  in  the  slag  hearth,  in  the  same  manner  as  gray  slags.  As  might  be 
expected,  the  lead  obtained  from  the  test  bottoms  and  refiner*s  fume  contains  but  a  very 
small  portion  of  silver. 

Instead  of  converting  into  litharge  but  4  fodders  of  lead  in  each  test,  as  already 
mentioned,  some  refiners  are  in  the  habit  of  working  12  or  13 ;  but,  in  this  case,  the 
tests  are  constructed  with  peculiar  care,  and  the  bottom,  sides,  and  breasts  are  made 
thicker  than  usuaL  The  litharge  from  4  fodders  of  lead  flows  through  the  first  gate- 
way made  on  one  side  of  the  breast,  and  when  the  quantity  of  lead  in  the  test  is 
reduced  to  about  a  cwt.,  it  is  cast  into  a  rich  pig :  4  fodders  of  lead  are  then  worked 
through  another  gateway,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  breast,  yielding  a  pig  of  rich  lead 
in  the  same  manner ;  and,  ibr  the  remaining  4  fodders,  a  gateway  is  made  across  the 
middle  of  tlie  breast.  By  adopting  this  method  of  working,  the  loss  from  the  lead 
absorbed  by  the  test  bottoms  is  considerably  lessened,  and  a  great  saving  is  made  in  the 
expense  of  tests ;  but  the  process  is  rendered  slower,  as  it  is  necessary  to  work  at  a  low 
degree  of  heat.  The  saving  in  tests  is  not  what  it  appears  to  be  at  first  sight ;  for  those 
made  to  refine  the  larger  quantity  of  lead,  being  thicker  and  stronger  than  the  others^ 
require  a  larger  quantity  <^  bone  ashes. 

The  rate  of  refining  varies  a  little,  from  the  cause  just  stated..  When  4  fodders  of 
lead  are  oxidised  in  a  test,  it  is  usual  to  accomplish  this  in  from  16  to  18  hours;  and  6  tests, 
or  24  fodders  of  lead,  can  be  very  easily  converted  into  litharge,  in  one  fiimace,  by  3 
men  in  a  week.  Tlie  quantity  of  coal  consumed  is  about  4  Winchester  bushels,  or  3 
cwt.  avordupois,  per  fodder  of  lead.  In  cases  where  12  or  13  fodders  of  lead  are  refined 
in  a  test,  it  is  customary  to  work  but  one  test  in  a  week,  in  one  furnace,  which  is  only 
half  the  quantity  stated  above ;  but  here  alao,  three  men  by  managing  2  furnaces  refine 
24  to  26  fodders  of  lead  per  week. 

Redudng  of  LUhargt, —  The  reduction  of  litharge  into  lead  is  an  easy  process,  and,  in 
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the  j^rcat  w/lj,  \a  very  expediiiousljr  performed,  in  a  reverbemtory  ftimsce  almost  exactly 
Rimilar  Uy  the  roasting  fiimace  already  detcribed,  except  that  its  bed  or  bottom,  instead  of 
Iwing  Bat,  is  made  to  slope  towards  an  opening  in  the  side,  through  which  the  reduced  lead 
is  odnvvyikiT  by  means  of  a  cast-iron  channel,  into  a  pot,  to  be  finally  made  into  pigs  for 
Mib.  Ttte  inside  of  a  roasting  furnace  is  generally  nuule  somewhat  elliptical,  about  6 
ft?cH  brig,  and  5}  broad,  and  a  furnace  of  this  sixe,  worked  by  three  men,  at  8  hours 
shifbi  each,  is  capable  of  reducing,  without  diflficulty,  all  the  lead  oxidised  in  two  refin- 
in;:;  furnaces,  each  working  six  tests,  or  24  fodders  per  week.  After  the  reducing  furnace 
bos  liQf:n  properly  heated,  the  process  b  commenced  by  covering  its  bottom  with  a 
stratum  of  coal,  which  taking  fire,  very  soon  forms  a  mass  of  ignited  fuel  some  inches  in 
tliLckiie^s.  Upon  this  the  charge  of  Ktharge  mixed  up  with  a  small  quantity  of  fresh  coal 
is  thrown,  and  a  furnace  of  the  sixe  mentioned  will  hold  from  two  to  three  tons.  The 
reduction  goes  on  rapidly,  and  the  furnace  is  supplied,  firom  time  to  time,  with  firesh 
littiATgi',  until  the  quantity  added  is  such  as  will  produce  from  4  to  5  fodders  of  lead  ; 
the  flmr^  is  then  suffered  to  run  down,  with  the  addition  of  fresh  coal,  to  promote  the 
redutrtiun,  as  it  seems  to  be  required.  At  the  end  of  nine  or  ten  hours,  the  whole  of  the 
litharge  U  reduced,  and,  at  the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  there  remains  only  a  portion  of 
slag,  called  litharge  slag,  which  is  raked  out  while  still  hot  to  prepare  for  the  next 
chnrge. 

Thh  Utharge  slag  is  formed  by  the  vitrification  of  the  earthy  matter  contained  in  the 
eoal  u!$cd  in  leduction,  and,  as  a  small  quantity  of  lead  b  unavoidably  united  with  it,  it 
is  artcrw-ards  worked  over  in  the  slag-hearth  with  black  slag,  in  the  same  way  as  the  test- 
bat  rom-^  yielding  what  is  called  litharge  slag  lead,  which,  like  test-bottom  lead,  is  of  in- 
ferior quLility  and  contains  little  silver.  It  b  of  importance  that  the  best  coal  should  be 
used  to  mix  with  the  litharge,  in  order  that  the  slag  formed  may  be  as  little  as  possible. 
Tlie  coal  required  for  reducing  b  about  4ff  Winchester  bushels,  or  near  S^  cwt.  per 
fodder  of  lead  reduced,  including  the  quantity  mixed  with  the  litharge. 

The  quantity  of  test-bottom  and  litharge  slag  lead  made  in  refining  may  be  variable; 
hut,  ill  several  eases  which  have  come  under  the  writer's  notice,  they  have,  together* 
amotiati^d  to  one  thirty-second  part  of  the  original  lead  refined. 

The  produce  of  lead  from  the  refiner's  fume  has  appeared  to  be,  in  the  only  case 
■ubitiitted  to  the  writer's  consideration,  sfbout  1  per  cent  on  the  total  quantity  of  lead 
undergoing  the  refining  process ;  but  this  deposit  must  be  very  much  modified,  like 
the  hcnrth  ends  and  smelter's  fume,  by  the  degree  of  heat  at  which  the  refining  furnaces 
Rrc  worked  ;  it  b  therefore  impossible,  perhaps,  to  make  a  statement  which  wUI  exactly 
oar  respond  with  experience  at  every  smelting  establbhment. 

O^rre^pondenet  of  the  Produce  of  Silver  tcith  the  Assay,  and  loss  of  Lead  in  the  Process 

cf  Rqfimn§ The  practice  is  very  general  of  assaying  the  lead  to  be  refined  previous 

to  the  process,  by  taking  a  chip  from  each  pig,  melting  the  whole  together,  and  submit- 
ting a  kaown  weight  to  cupellation.  It  frequently  happens  that  the  quantity  of  silver 
obtain L>d  in  the  large  way  b  greater  than  that  indicated  by  the  assay,  the  reason  of  which 
is^  that  the  litharge*  as  it  sinks  into  the  small  cupel,  carries  with  it  a  minute  portion  of 
silver,  rendering  the  button  obtained  rather  less  than  it  ought  to  be  ;  but  by  reducing 
ttie  Jitbarge  absorbed  by  the  small  cupel  back  into  lead,  with  black  flux  and  borax,  and 
re  Fining  tbis  lead  a  second  time,  another  minute  button  of  silver  is  obtained,  which  added 
to  the  first  button,  generally  indicates  a  quantity  of  silver  in  the  lead  under  examination, 
with  which  its  produce  in  the  great  way,  when  carefully  refined,  very  closely  coincides, 
taking  into  account  the  small  portion  of  silver  unavoidably  carried  over  with  the  litharge, 
and  faund  in  all  samples  of  refined  lead,  to  the  extent  of  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce 
]i(^r  fadilt^r.  It  will  easily  be  conceived  that  if  the  small  process  of  cupellation  has  been 
carefully  performed  at  first,  with  a  due  degree  of  heat  and  in  a  good  cupel,  the  second 
liuttpn  of  silver  will  be  exceedingly  small,  and  that  it  will  be  larger  as  these  particulars 
have  n^^t  been  attended  to. 

When?  assays  of  lead  ore,  for  lead  and  silver,  have  been  extensively  made,  to  determine 
the  quantity  of  both  metals  which  should  be  obtained  iirom  the  ore  by  melting  and  refin- 
ing, the  produce  in  the  large  way  has  been  found  in  most  instances  very  nearly  to  corre- 
Kpond  i^jth  the  assay,  after  making  an  allowance  on  the  lead  of  5  parts  from  the  assay, 
or  1  c»L  of  lead  for  every  ton  of  ore,  and  multiplying  the  quantity  of  lead  indicated 
after  ibis  jltowance,  by  the  proportion  of  silver  carefully  determined  by  the  assay.  For 
figures,  S4^  Lkao. 

The  loss  of  lead  in  the  refining  and  reducing  processes  b  usually  estimated,  in  the 
fir*t  insUtiee,  at  one-twelfUi  of  the  quantity  refined ;  but,  when  the  deposit  of  refiner's 
fuine  is  melted  up,  and  the  lead  extracted  fh>m  the  test-bottoms  and  litharge  slag,  the 
iiUimatc  loss  becomes  not  mare  than  one-fifteenth,  and  with  some  smelters  one-sixteenth 
of  the  original  quantity.  The  loss  sustained  b  least  when  the  refining  furnace  b  worked 
at  a  loflT  temperature,  but  it  is  not  expedient  to  reduce  the  test  to  the  lowest  degree  of 
licat  at  wbicb  the  oxidation  will  go  on,  for,  in  thb  case,  the  litharge,  at  the  moment  of 
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its  fomuuion,  is  not  sufficiently  fluid  to  allow  the  particles  of  nlver  to  separate  from  it» 
and  combine  with  the  remaining  lead  in  the  cupel ;  they  are  thus,  as  it  were,  entangled 
in  the  litharge,  and  carried  with  it  over  the  breast,  by  which  the  produce  of  siWer  ii 
materially  diminished. 

SMELTING  IRON  FURNACES^  commonly  called  BLAST  FURNACES. 
Several  of  these  furnaces,  as  mounted  near  Glasgow,  deserve  to  be  made  known,  on 
account  of  the  economy  of  their  construction,  the  advantage  of  their  form,  and  the 
amount  of  their  performance. 

J^.1S02.  represents  one  of  the  smallest  of  these,  which  measures  from  the  line  at  the 
bottom  to  the  top  48  feet,  from  which  all  the  other  dimensions  may  be  estimated.  It 
produces  a  soft  cast-iron  for  casting  into  moulds  and  for  melting  in  the  cupola  Fig^, 
1303,  &  1304.  represent  a  much  larger  furnace,  being  from  the  top  to  the  line  a,  a,  c,  n^ 


60  feet  high.  A  few  have  been  built  still  larger.  This  furnace  has  a  double  ease,  each 
of  which  consists  of  fl re-bricks.  This  case  is  enclosed  by  common  bricks,  and  these  by 
a  wall  of  stone  masonry.  The  successive  rows  of  bricks  are  laid  stair-wise,  having  the 
angular  retreat  filled  up  with  fire-clay.  Fig,  1307.  is  a  modem  furnace  of  very  large 
dimensions,  as  the  numbers  upon  it  show. 
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'William  Jessop,  Esquire,  of  the  great  iron  works  of  Butterly  and  Codner  Park 
in  Derbyshire,  has  invented  a  very  elegant  and  effective  apparatus  for  feeding  his 
blast  furnaces  with  fuel,  mine  (calcined  ironstone),  and  limestone  in  due  proportions, 
and  equally  distributed  round  the  inside  of  the  furnace.  FigM,  1308, 09.  represent  this 
feed-apparatus.  Ft^.1308.  shows  at  a  an  outline  of  the  furnace,  and  at  b,  the  line  of 
entrance  into  its  throat,  c,  is  the  feed  mechanism.  It  consists  of  a  long  balance  lever 
barrow,  i>,  je  ;  n,  being  an  iron  cylinder,  open  at  top  and  bottom,  4  feet  in  diameter 
and  2^  feet  in  height,  in  the  inside  of  which  a  hollow  cone  of  iron  is  suspended,  with 
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Its  apex  uppermoflt,  so  that  while  the  base  of  the  cone  is  kept  aboTe  the  level  of  the 
bottom  of  the  cylinder  it  shuts  it ;  but  on  the  cone  being  lowered  below  that  lerel,  it 
allows  the  charge  of  materials  resting  all  round  on  the  slant  surface  of  the  cone  to  fidl 
down  equally  round  the  side  of  the  cylinder  mto  the  furnace.     In  |7y.  1309.  the  barrow 
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»^cr,  D,  K,  ifl  seen  in  profile  or  Tertical  section  ;  a,  is  the  fulenim  wheel,  upoh  i^hien 
the  lever  is  in  equilibrio  when  9  cwt.  of  coals  are  put  into  the  cylinder ;  then  a  weight 
is  hung  on,  near  the  end,  k,  of  the  leyer,  as  an  equipoise  either  to  9  or  IS  cwt.  of  mine» 
Recording  to  circumstances ;  and  next  a  weight  to  balance  one-third  of  that  weight  of 
limestone.  These  weights  of  materials  being  introduced  into  the  cylinder,  whUe  the 
barrow  rests  upon  a  level  with  the  line  k  d,  it  is  then  rolled  forward  into  its  place 
as  shown  in  the  figure,  upon  the  wheels,  b  b,  upon  a  platform  sustained  on  the  top  of  an 
inverted  cylinder  within  the  cast-iron  column,  into  which  cylinder  air  is  admitted 
(through  a  valve  opened  by  the  workman)  from  the  furnace  blast,  the  air  passing  up  the 
tube  seen  in  the  axis  of  r.  The  inverted  air-cylinder  is  S^  feet  in  diameter,  36  feet 
lon^,  and  rises  25  feet ;  being  made  air-tight  with  water,  it  ascends  in  its  columnar  case 
which  is  4  feet  in  diameter,  without  friction.  The  space,  o  h,  ^g,  1S09.  is  36  feet 
square. 

The  iron  cone,  which  serves  as  a  valve  to  the  charging-drum  or  cylinder,  is  raised 
and  lowered  by  means  of  a  chain  passing  round  a  worm-wheel,  which  is  turned  round 
by  an  endless  screw,  acted  upon  by  the  long  rod  at  e,  which  the  workman  can  move  by 
hand  at  pleasure,  thereby  lowering  or  raising  the  end  of  the  short  lever,  <2,  to  which  the 
▼alve  cone  is  suspended.  The  cord  by  which  the  workman  opens  or  shuts  the  air 
piston-valve  is  seen  at  e,  /I  I  have  viewed  with  much  pleasure  the  precise  and  easy 
movements  of  this  feed-apparatus,  at  an  excellent  blast  furnace  in  Codner  Park  iron 
works. 

SMOKE  PREVENTION.  Among  the  fifty  several  inventions  which  have  been 
patented  for  effecting  this  purpose,  with  regard  to  steam  boilers  and  other  large  furnaces, 
very  few  are  sufficiently  economical  or  efiective.  The  first  person  who  investigated  this 
subject  in  a  truly  philosophical  manner  was  Mr.  Charles  Wye  Williams,  managing  director, 
of  the  Dublin  and  Liverpool  Steam  Navigation  Company,  and  he  also  has  had  the  merit 
of  constructing  many  furnaces  both  for  marine  and  land  steam-engines,  which  thoroughly^ 
prevent  the  production  of  smoke,  with  increased  energy  of  combustion,  and  a  more  or 
less  considerable  saving  of  fuel,  according  to  the  care  of  the  stoker.  The  specific  inven- 
tion, for  which  he  obtained  a  patent  in  1840,  consists  in  the  introduction  of  a  proper 
quantity  of  atmospheric  air  to  the  bridges  and  flame-beds  of  the  furnaces,  through  a 
great  number  of  small  orifices,  connected  with  a  common  pipe  or  canal,  whose  area  caa 
be  increased  or  diminished  according  as  the  circumstances  of  complete  combustion  may 
require,  by  means  of  an  external  valve.  The  operation  of  air  thus  entering  in  small 
jets  into  the  half-burned  hydro-carburetted  gases  over  the  fires,  and  in  the  first  flue,  is 
their  perfect  oxygenation,  the  development  of  all  the  heat  which  that  can  produce,  and 
the  entire  prevention  of  smoke.  One  of  the  many  ingenious  methods  in  which 
Mr.  Williams  has  carried  out  the  principles  of  what  he  justly  calls  his  Argand  furnace^ 
is  represented  nt/ig.  134.,  where  a  is  the  ash-pit  of  a  steam-boiler  furnace ;  b,  is  the 


mouth  of  a  tube  which  admits  the  external  air  into  the  chamber  or  iron  box  of  distri- 
bution, e,  placed  immediately  beyond  the  fire-bridge,  g,  and  before  the  diffusion  or. 
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nnimg dumber,/  The  front  of  the  box  is  perfented  either  with  round  or  oUon^ 
oriBces  as  shown  in  the  two  smsll  figures  c,  «  beneath  fig.  1310;  d^  is  the  fire-door 
which  may  have  ita  fire-brick  lining  also  perforated.  In  some  cases,  the  fire-door  pro- 
jects in  front,  and  it,  as  well  as  the  sides  and  arched  top  of  the  fire-place,  are  constructed 
of  perforated  fire  tiles,  enclosed  in  common  brickwork,  with  an  intermediate  space,  into 
vhich  the  air  may  be  admitted  in  regulated  quantity  through  a  moreable  ▼alve  in  the 
door.  I  have  seen  a  fire-place  of  this  latter  construction  performing  admirably,  without 
smoke,  with  an  economy  of  one-seventh  of  the  coals  formerly  consumed  in  producing  a 
like  amount  of  steam  from  an  ordinary  furnace ;  A  is  the  steam  boiler. 

Very  ample  eridence  was  presented  in  a  late  session  to  the  Smoke  Prevention  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  succearfiil  application  of  Mr.  Witliama*s  patent  invcti- 
lion  to  many  furnaces  of  the  largest  dimensions,  more  especially  by  Mr.  Henry  Hoald»- 
worth,  of  Manchester,  who,  mounting  in  the  first  fiue  a  pyrometrical  rod,  which  acted 
on  an  external  dial  index,  succeeded  in  observing  every  variation  of  tempenture  pro- 
duced by  varying  the  introduction  of  the  air-jets  into  the  hums  of  ignited  gases  paasing 
out  of  the  furnace.  He  thereby  demonstrated,  that  90  per  cent  more  heat  could  be 
easily  obtained  from  the  fixel,  when  Mr.  Williams's  plan  was  in  operation,  than  when 
the  fire  was  left  to  burn  in  the  usual  way.  and  with  the  production  of  the  usual 
volumes  of  smoke.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  law  will  be  enacted  in  tiie  present  senion  of 
parliament  for  the  suppression,  or  at  least  abatement,  of  this  nuisance,  which  so  greatly 
disfigures  and  pollutes  many  parts  of  London,  as  well  as  all  our  manufacturing  towns, 
while  it  acts  iiguriously  on  animal  and  vegetable  life.  Much  praise  is  due  to 
Mr.  WUIiama  for  his  indefiuigable  and  disinterested  labours  in  this  difiScult  enterprise, 
and  for  his  forbearance  under  much  unmerited  obloquy  firom  narrow-minded  prejudice 
and  indocile  ignoranccb 

SOAP  (&IINW,  Fr. ;  iSInye,  Germ.) ;  is  a  chemical  compound,  of  saponified  fots  or 
oils  with  potash  or  soda,  prepared  fbr  the  purposes  of  washing  linen,  &e.  Fatty 
matters,  when  subjected  to  the  action  of  alkaline  lyes,  undergo  a  remarkable  diange^ 
being  converted  into  three  dtfTerent  acids,  called  stearic,  margaric,  and  oleic;  and  ii  b 
these  acrds,  in  fhct,  which  combine  with  the  bases,  in  definite  proportions,  to  fbrm 
compounds  analogous  to  the  neutro-aaline.  Some  chemical  writers  describe  under  the 
title  soap  every  compound  which  may  result  from  the  union  of  fiits  with  the  various 
earths  and  metallic  oxides— a  latitude  of  nomenclature  which  common  language  cannot 
recognise,  and  which  would  perplex  the  numufacturer. 

Soaps  are  distinguished  into  two  great  classes,  according  to  their  oonastence,  the 
hard  and  the  soft ;  the  former  being  produced  by  the  action  of  soda  upon  fiits,  the  latter 
by  that  of  potash.  The  nature  of  the  fkts  contributes  alio  somewhat  to  the  consistence 
of  soaps :  thus  tallow,  which  contains  much  stearine  and  margarine,  forms  with  potash 
a  more  consistent  soap  than  liquid  oils  will  do,  which  consist  chiefly  of  oleine.  The 
drying  oils,  such  as  those  of  linseed  and  poppy,  produce  the  sofWst  soaps. 

1.  O/thenutnufactwre  ofhardtoap. —  The  hi  of  this  soap,  in  the  northern  countries 
of  Europe,  is  usually  tallow,  and  in  the  southern,  coarse  olive  oiL  Different  species  of 
grease  are  saponified  by  soda,  with  diflferent  degrees  of  fiusility  ;  among  oils,  the  olive, 
sweet  almond,  rapeseed,  and  castor  oil ;  and  among  solid  fats,  tallow,  bone  grease,  and 
butter,  are  most  easily  saponified.  According  to  the  practice  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
six  or  seven  days  are  required  to  complete  the  formation  of  a  pan  of  hard  soap,  and  a 
day  or  two  more  for  settling  the  impurities,  if  it  contains  rosin.  From  13  to  Jd  cwt. 
of  tallow  are  estimated  to  produce  one  ton  of  good  soap.  Some  years  ago,  in  many 
raanufoctorles  the  tallow  used  to  be  saponified  with  potash  lyes,  and  the  resulting  soft 
soap  was  converted,  in  the  course  of  the  process,  into  hard  soap,  by  the  introduction  of 
muriate  of  soda,  or  weak  kelp  lyes,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  furnish  the  proper  quantity 
of  soda  by  the  reaction  of  the  potash  upon  the  neutral  salts.  But  the  high  price  of 
potash,  and  the  diminished  price  as  well  improved  quality  of  the  crude  sodas,  have 
led  to  their  general  adoption  in  soap-works.  The  soda<>ash  used  by  the  soap-boiler  con- 
tains in  general  about  S6  per  cent,  of  real  soda,  in  the  state  of  dry  carbonate,  mixed  with 
muriate  of  soda,  and  more  or  less  undecomposed  sulphate.  I  have  met  lately  with  soda- 
ash,  made  from  sulphate  of  soda,  in  which  the  materials  had  been  so  ill  worked,  and  ao 
imperfectly  decomposed,  as  to  contain  16  per  cent,  of  sulphate,  a  circumstance  equally 
disgraceful,  as  it  was  ruinous  to  the  soda  manufacturer.  The  barillas  from  Spain  and 
Tenerifl!e  contain  from  18  to  24  per  cent,  of  real  soda.  The  alkali  in  both  states  is 
employed  in  England ;  barilla  being  supposed  by  many  to  yield  a  finer  white  or  curd 
soap,  on  account  of  ite  freedom  from  sulphur. 

The  crude  soda  of  either  kind  being  ground  is  to  be  stratified  with  Hnae  in 
cylindrical  cast-iron  vats,  from  6  to  7  feet  wide,  and  from  4  to  5  feet  deep ;  the  lowest 
layer  consisting,  of  course,  of  unslaked  or  shell  quicklime.  Tlie  vats  have  a  false  bottom, 
perforated  with  holes,  and  a  lateral  tubulure  under  it,  closed  commonly  with  a  wooden- 
plug,  similar  to  the  epine  of  tlie  French  soap  pans,  by  which  the  lyes  trickle  oiT  clear 
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and  caustic,  after  iniiltnition  through  the  beds  of  lime.  The  quantity  of  lime  mUst  be 
proportional  to  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  soda. 

Upon  1  ton  of  tallow  put  into  the  soap  pan,  about  200  gallons  of  soda  lye,  of 
specific  gravity  1 KMO,  being  poured,  heat  is  applied,  and  after  a  very  gentle  ebullition 
of  about  4  hours,  the  fat  will  be  found  to  be  completely  saponified,  by  the  test  of  the 
spatula,  trowel,  or  pallet  knife ;  for  the  fluid  lye  will  he  seen  to  separate  at  once  upon 
the  steel  blade,  from  the  soapy  paste.  Such  lyes,  if  composed  of  pure  caustic  soda, 
would  contain  4  per  cent  of  alkali ;  but  from  the  presence  of  neutro-saline  matter,  they 
seldom  contain  so  much  as  S  per  cent ;  in  fact,  a  gallon  may  be  estimated  to  contain 
not  more  than  2  ounces  ;  so  that  200  gallons  contain  25  pounds  of  real  soda.  The  fire 
heing  withdrawn  from  the  soap  pan,  the  mass  is  allowed  to  cool  during  one  hour,  or  a 
little  more^  after  which  the  spent  lyes,  which  are  not  at  all  alkaline,  are  run  off  by  a  spigot 
below,  or  pumped  off  above,  by  a  pump  set  into  the  pan.  A  second  similar  charge  of  lye  is 
now  introduced  into  the  pan,  and  a  similar  boiling  process  is  renewed.  Three  such  boils 
''^y  be  given  in  the  course  of  one  day*s  work  by  an  active  soap-maker.  Next  day  the  same 
routine  is  resumed  with  somewhat  stronger  lyes,  and  so  progressively,  till,  towards  the  sixth 
day,  the  lye  may  have  the  density  of  1  *160,  and  will  be  found  to  contain  6  per  cent  of  real 
*oda.*  Were  the  lye  a  solution  of  pure  caustic  soda,  it  would  contain  at  this  density 
no  less  than  H}  per  cent  of  alkalL  The  neutro-saline  matter  present  in  the  spent  lye 
u  essential  to  the  proper  granulation  and  separation  of  the  saponaceous  compound ;  for 
otherwise  the  watery  menstruum  would  dilute  and  even  liquefy  the  soap.  Supposing 
l^i  ewt  of  tallow  to  yield  upon  an  average  20  cwt  of  hard  soap,  then  20cwt  of  tallow 
^U  produce  S2  cwt ;  and  as  its  average  contents  in  soda  are  6  per  cent,  these  32  cwt. 
should  require  1  *52  cwt  of  real  soda  for  their  production.  If  barilla  at  20  per  cent. 
l>e  the  alkali  employed,  then  7*6  cwt  of  barilla  must  be  consumed  in  the  said  process. 
If  the  alkali  be  sodfr^adi  of  40  per  cent,  half  the  weight  will  of  course  suffice.  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  there  is  great  waste  of  alkali  mcurred  in  many  soap-works,  as 
6  cwt  of  soda-ash,  of  at  least  SO  per  cent,  is  often  expended  in  nutking  1  ton  of  soap, 
heing  50  per  cent  more  than  really  enters  into  the  oompontion  of  the  soap. 

The  barillas  always  contain  a  small  proportion  of  potash,  to  which  their  peculiar 
value,  in  making  a  less  brittle  or  more  plastic  bard  soap  than  the  factitious  sodas,  may 
with  great  probability  be  ascribed.  Chemistry  affords  many  analogies,  especially  in 
mineral  waters,  where  salts,  apparently  incompatible,  co-exist  in  dilute  solutions.  We 
may  thus  conceive  how  a  small  quantity  of  stearate  or  oleate  of  potash  may  resist  the 
decomposing  action  of  the  soda  salts.  The  same  modification  of  the  consistence  of  hard 
soap  may,  however,  be  always  more  conveniently  produced  by  a  proper  admixture 
of  oleine  with  stearine. 

Soda  which  contains  sulphurets  is  preferred  for  making  the  mottled  or  marbled  soap, 
whereas  the  desulpburetted  soda  makes  the  best  white  curd  soap.  Mottling  is  usually 
given  in  the  London  soap-works,  by  introducing  into  the  nearly  finished  soap  in  tin 
pan  a  certain  quantity  of  the  strong  lye  of  crude  soda,  through  the  rose  spout  of  a 
wateripg-can.  The  dense  sulphuretted  liquor,  in  descending  through  the  pasty  mass, 
causes  the  marbled  appearance.  In  France  a  small  quantity  of  solution  of  sulpliate 
of  iron  is  added  during  the  boiling  of  the  soap,  or  rather  with  the  first  service  of 
the  lyes.  The  alkali  seises  the  acid  of  the  sulphate,  and  sets  the  protoxide  of  iron 
free,  to  mingle  with  the  paste,  to  absorb  more  or  less  oxygen,  and  to  produce  thereby 
a  variety  of  tints.  A  portion  of  oxide  combines  also  with  the  stearine  to  form  a 
metallic  soap.  When  the  oxide  passes  into  the  red  state,  it  gives  the  tint  called  manUau 
laabeUe,  As  soon  as  the  motder  has  broken  the  paste,  and  made  it  pervious  in  all  directions, 
ne  ceases  to  push  his  rake  from  right  to  left,  but  only  plunges  it  perpendicularly,  till  he 
reaches  the  lye ;  then  he  raises  it  suddenly  in  a  vertical  line,  making  it  act  like  the 
stroke  of  a  piston  in  a  pump,  whereby  he  lifts  some  of  the  lye,  and  spreads  it  over  the 
surfiice  of  the  paste.  In  its  subsequent  descent  through  the  numerous  fissures  and 
channels,  on  its  way  to  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  the  coloiued  lye  impregnates  the  soapy 
particles  in  various  forms  and  degrees,  whence  a  varied  marbling  results. 

Three  pounds  of  olive  oil  afford  five  pounds  of  marbled  Marseilles  soap  of  good  qua- 
lity, and  only  four  pounds  four  ounces  of  white  soap ;  showing  that  more  water  is 
retained  by  the  former  than  the  latter.  Oil  of  grains,  as  linseed  and  rapeseed,  do  not 
afford  so  solid  a  soda  soap  as  oil  of  olives ;  but  tallow  affords  a  still  harder  soap  with 
soda.  Some  of  the  best  Windsor  soap  made  in  London  contains  one  part  of  olive  oil 
(gallipoli)  for  every  nine  parts  of  tallow.  Much  of  the  English  hard  soap  is  made 
with  kitchen  and  bone  fiit,  of  a  very  coarse  quality ;  the  washing  of  the  numerous 
successive  lyes,  however,  purifies  the  foul  fats,  and  deprives  them  of  their  offensive  smell 
in  a  great  degree.  It  is  common  now  at  Marseilles  to  mix  ten  per  cent,  of  the  oil  of 
grains  with  olive  oil ;  for  which  purpose  a  large  proportion  of  Uie  oils  extracted  from 

•  Aoeordiog  to  vnj  own  experlmenti  opoo  the  soda  lye  used  in  the  London  losp-worka. 
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feeds  in  the  mills  of  the  DtpariwmU  du  Nord  is  sent  to  Marsenics ;  bat  five  per  cent  of 
poppy-seed  oil,  mixed  with  tiUlow,  renders  the  soep  made  with  the  mixture  stringj  end 
unfit  for  washing ;  because  the  two  species  of  tU  refuse  to  amalgamate. 

The  affinity  between  the  stearine  of  tallow  and  the  alkali  is  so  great  that  a  so«p 
nay  be  speedily  made  from  them  in  the  cold.  If  we  melt  tallow  at  the  lowest 
possible  temperature,  and  let  it  oool  to  the  fixing  point,  then  add  to  it  half  its  weight  of 
eaustie  lye,  at  S6^  B.,  agitating  meanwhile  incessantly  with  a  pallet  knife,  we  shall 
peroeiye,  at  the  end  of  some  hours  of  contact,  the  mixture  suddenly  acquire  a  very  solid 
consistence,  and  at  the  same  moment  aaume  a  marked  elevation  of  temperature,  proring 
the  phenomenon  to  be  due  to  chemical  attraction.  In  some  triak  of  this  kind,  the 
thermometer  has  risen  from  54^  to  14QP  P. 

According  to  experiments  made  in  Marseilles,  100  pounds  of  oHtc  oil  take,  for  their 
conversion  into  soap,  54  pounds  of  crude  soda,  of  36  per  cent  alkaline  strength.  One 
part  of  lime  is  employed  for  rendering  three  parte  of  the  soda  caustic  The  ridier  the 
oil  is  in  stearine,  the  more  dilute  should  be  the  lye  used  in  the  saponification  ;  and  nee 
vend  when  it  abounds  in  olelne.  For  oil  of  the  former  kind,  the  first  Ires  added  have  a 
density  of  from  8^  to  9^  B.  ;  hut  for  the  latter  kind,  the  density  is  from  10^  to  11^. 
VHien  four  parts  of  olive  oil  are  miied  with  one  part  of  poppy,  rape,  or  linseed  oil,  as 
is  now  the  general  practice  at  Marseilles,  then  for  such  a  mixture  the  first  lyee  have 
usually  a  specific  gravity  of  from  SO^  to  25^,  the  second  from  10^  to  15^,  and  the  third 
from  4^  to  5^,  constituting  a  great  diflference  from  the  practice  in  Great  Britain,  where 
the  weaker  lyes  are  generally  employed  at  the  commencement.  The  chief  reeacm  for  thu 
practice  is,  however,  to  be  Ibund  in  the  more  complete  causticity  of  the  weak  than  of 
the  strong  lyes,  according  to  the  slovenly  way  in  which  most  of  our  soap-bmlers  prepsfe 
them.  Indeed,  one  very  extensive  manufacturer  of  soap  in  London  assured  me  that  the 
lyes  should  not  be  caustic ;  an  extraordinary  assertion,  upon  which  no  comment  need  be 
made.  In  common  cases,  I  would  recommend  the  first  combination  of  the  ingredients 
to  be  made  with  somewhat  weak,  but  perfectly  caustic  lye^  and  when  the  saponification 
is  foirly  established,  to  introduce  the  stronger  lye. 

In  a  Marseilles  soap -house,  there  are  four  lye- vats  in  each  set :  No.  1.  is  ihefrmk  mi^ 

into  which  the  fresh  alkali  and  lime  are  introduced ;    No.  8.  is  called  the  ammeaire, 

being  one  step  in  advance ;  No.  3.  is  the  small  aganeaint  being  two  steps  in  advance^ 

^^d  therefore  containing  weaker  liquor ;  No.  4.  is  called  the  water  vat  because  it  receives 

^lie  water  directly. 

Into  No.  3.  the  moderately  exhausted  or  somewhat  spent  lyes  are  thrown.  From 
No.  S.  the  lye  is  run  or  pumped  into  No.  S.  to  be  strengthened;  and  in  like  manner 
from  No.  3.  into  No.  ].  Upon  the  lime  paste  in  No.  4.,  which  has  been  taken  firoot 
No.  3.,  water  is  poured ;  the  lye  thus  obtained  is  poured  upon  the  paste  of  No.  3.,  which 
has  been  taken  from  No.  S.  No.  3.  is  twice  lixiviated ;  and  No.  S.  once.  The  receiver 
under  No.  I.  has  four  compartments ;  into  No.  1.  of  which  the  first  and  strongest  lye  is 
run  {  into  No.  S.  the  second  lye ;  into  No.  3.  the  third  ive ;  and  into  No.  4.  the  fourth 
lye,  which  is  so  weak  as  to  be  used  for  lixiviation,  instead  of  water  ;  (potcr  iTavoMees). 

The  lime  of  vat  No.  4.,  when  exhausted,  is  emptied  out  of  the  window  near  to  which 
it  stands ;  in  which  case  the  water  is  poured  upon  the  contents  of  No.  3.;  and  upon  No. 
9.  the  somewhat  spent  lyes. 

No.  1 .  b  now  the  avaiuaire  of  No.  4.  ;  because  this  hss  become,  in  its  turn,  Ihejreek 
vat,  into  which  the  fresh  soda  and  quicklime  are  put  The  lye  discharged  from  No.  3. 
comes,  in  this  case,  upon  No.  S. ;  and  after  being  run  through  it,  is  thrown  upon  No.  1. 

144  pounds  of  oil  yield  at  Marseilles,  upon  an  average,  not  more  than  from  240  to  244 
pounds  of  soap;  or  100  pounds  yield  about  168  ;  so  that  in  making  100  pounds  of  80S|»t 
at  this  rate,  nearly  60  pounds  of  oil  are  consumed. 

or  TKLLOW  Oa  BOSIM  SOAP. 

Rosin,  although  very  soluble  m  alkaline  menstrua,  is  not  however  susceptible,  like  fots, 
of  being  transformed  into  an  acid,  and  will  not  of  course  saponify,  or  form  a  proper  soap  by 
itself.  The  more  caustic  the  alkali,  the  less  consistence  has  the  resinous  compound  which 
is  made  with  it  Hence  fat  of  some  kind,  in  considerable  proportion,  must  be  used  along 
with  the  rosin,  the  nunimmn  being  equal  parte ;  and  then  the  soap  is  far  from  being  good. 
As  alkaline  matter  cannot  be  neutralised  by  rosin,  it  preserves  its  peculiar  acrimony  in  a 
soap  poor  in  fat,  and  is  ready  to  act  too  powerfully  upon  woollen  and  all  other  animal 
fibres  to  which  it  is  applied.  It  is  said  that  rancid  tallow  serves  to  mask  the  strong  odour 
of  rosin  in  soap,  more  than  any  oil  or  other  species  of  fat  From  what  we  have  just 
said,  it  is  obviously  needless  to  make  the  rosin  used  for  yellow  soaps  pass  through  all  the 
stages  of  the  saponifying  process ;  nor  would  this  indeed  be  proper,  as  a  portion  of  the 
rosin  would  be  carried  away,  and  wasted  with  the  spent  lyes.  The  best  mode  of  proceed- 
ing, therefore,  is  first  of  all  to  make  the  hard  soap  in  the  usual  manner,  and  at  the  laat 
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service  or  charge  of  lye,  namely,  when  this  ceases  to  be  absorbed,  aod  preserres  in  the 
boiling-pan  its  entire  causticity,  to  add  the  proportion  of  rosin  intended  for  the  soap. 
In.  order  to  facilitate  the  solution  of  the  rosin  in  the  soap,  it  should  be  reduced  to  coarse 
powder,  and  well  incorporated  by  stirring  with  the  rake.  The  proportion  of  rosin  is 
^xnally  from  one-third  to  one-fourth  the  weight  of  the  tallow.  The  boil  must  be  kept 
up  for  some  time  with  an  excess  of  caustic  lye ;  and  when  the  paste  is  found,  on  cooling 
a  sample  of  it,  to  acquire  a  solid  consistence,  and  when  diffused  in  a  little  water,  not 
to  leave  a  resinous  varnish  on  the  skin,  we  may  consider  the  soap  to  be  finished.  We 
next  proceed  to  draw  off  the  superfluous  lyes,  and  to  purify  the  paste.  For  this 
purpose,  a  quantity  of  lyes  at  80P  B.  being  poured  in,  the  mass  is  heated,  worked 
well  vrtth  a  rake,  then  allowed  to  settle,  and  drained  of  its  lyes.  A  second  service  of 
lyes,  at  4^  B.,  is  now  introduced,  and  finally  one  at  2^ ;  afVer  each  of  which,  there  is  the 
usuid  agitation  and  period  of  repose.  The  pan  being  now  skimmed,  and  the  scum 
removed  for  another  operation,  the  soap  is  laded  off  by  hand-pails  into  its  frame-moulds. 
A  little  palm  oil  is  usually  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  yellow  soap,  in  order  to 
correct  the  flavour  of  the  rosin,  and  brighten  the  colour.  This  soap,  when  well  made^ 
ought  to  be  of  a  fine  wax-yellow  hue,  be  transparent  upon  the  edges  of  the  barsy  dissolve 
readily  in  water,  and  afford,  even  with  hard  pump-water,  an  excellent  lather. 

The  frame-moulds  for  hard  soap  are  composed  of  strong  wooden  bars,  made  into  the 
form  of  a  parallelogram,  which  are  piled  over  each  other,  and  bound  together  by  screwed 
iron  rods,  that  pass  down  through  them.  A  square  well  is  thus  formed,  which  in  large 
soap  &ctoiie8  is  sometimes  10  feet  deep,  and  capable  of  containing  a  couple  of  tons  of 
»oap. 

Mr.  Sheridan  some  time  since  obtained  a  patent  for  combining  silicate  of  soda  with 
hard  soap,  by  triturating  them  together  in  the  hot  and  pasty  state  with  a  crutch  in 
an  iron  pan.  In  this  way  from  10  to  SO  per  cent,  of  the  silicate  may  be  introduced. 
Such  soap  possesses  very  powerftil  detergent  qualities,  but  it  is  apt  to  feel  hard  and  be 
somewhat  gritty  in  use.  The  silicated  soda  is  prepared  by  boiling  ground  flints  in  a 
strong  caustic  lye,  till  the  specific  gravity  of  the  compound  rises  to  nearly  double  the 
density  of  water.  It  then  contains  about  35  grains  of  silica,  and  46  of  soda-hydrate,  in 
100  grains.* 

Hard  soap,  after  remaining  two  days  in  the  frames,  is  at  first  divided  horisontally 
into  parallel  tablets,  S  or  4  inches  thick,  by  a  brass  wire ;  and  these  tablets  are  again  cut 
vertically  into  oblong  nearly  square  bars,  called  wedges  in  Scotland. 

The  soap-pans  us^  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  made  of  cast  iron,  and  in  three  sepa. 
rate  pieces  joined  together  by  iron-rust  cement.  The  following  is  their  general  form  :— 
The  two  upper  frustra  of  cones  are  called  curbs;  the  third,  or  undermost,  is  the  pan,  to 
which  alone  the  heat  is  applied,  and  which,  if  it  gets  cracked  in  the  course  of  boiling, 
may  easily  be  lifted  up  within  the  conical  pieces^  by  attaching  chains  or  cords  for  raising 
At,  without  disturbing  the  masonry,  in  which  the  curbs  are  firmly  set.  The  surfiu^  of 
the  hemispherical  pan  at  the  bottom,  is  in  general  about  one-tenth  part  of  the  surface 
of  the  conical  sides. 

The  white  ordinary  tallow  soap  of  the  London  manufacturers,  called  curd  soap,  con- 
sists, by  my  experiments,  of —  fat,  52 ;  soda,  6 ;  water,  42 ;» lOOi  Nine-tenths  of  the 
fat,  at  least,  is  tallow. 

I  have  examined  several  other  soaps,  and  have  found  their  composition  somewhat 
different. 

The  fbreign  Castile  soap  of  the  apothe- 
cary has  a  specific  gravity  of  1 0705,  and 
consists  of — 

Soda  -  -  -  -      9 

Oily&t  ...     76-5 

Water  and  colouring  matter   -     14*5 

lOOO 

English  imitation  of  Castile  soap,  spec, 
grav.  0-9669,  consists  of — 

Soda  .  -  -  .     10*5 

Pasty-consistenced  fat  -  -     75*3 

Water,  with  a  little  colouring- 
matter         ...     14-3 


100-0 


A  perfumer's  white 
consUtof— 

soap 

was  found  to 

Soda   - 

Fatty  matter    - 

Water- 

- 

-  9 

-  75 

-  16 

I    100 

Glasgow  white  soap  - 

- 

Soda. 
Tallow 
Water 

" 

.       6-4 

-  60-0 

-  33-6 

lOOO 


*  By  my  own  experiments  upon  the  liquid  dllcate  made  at  Mr.  Glbbi*!  excellent  loip  fkctory. 
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Gksffow  brown  roain  loip— 

Soda-  -  -  -       6-5 

Fatandroun-  -  -    70O 

Water  -  -  -23-5 

100-0 

A  London  oocoa-nut  oil  soap  was  found 
to  eonriBt  of — 

Soda-  -  -  -      4-5 

Cocoa-nut  lard  -  -     MO 

Water  -  -  -     73 -5 

lOOO 

Thia  remarkable  wap  was  safficiently 
solid ;  but  it  dissolved  in  bot  water  witb 
extreme  fiunlity.  It  is  called  marine  soap, 
because  it  washes  linen  with  sea  water. 


A   poppy-nutHxl  hard  soa 
of— 

Soda    -  -  -  -       7 

Oil       -  -  -  -    76 

Water-  -  -  -     17 

IW 
The  soap  known  in  Franee  by  the  name 
of  9oap  m  loUw  consists,   according  to 
M.  Thenard*8  analysis,  of — 
Soda  -  -  -      4-6 

Fatty  matter-  -  -    ^O-S 

Water  -  -  -    fS^ 

100 
M.  D'Arcet  sUtea  the  analysb  of  Mar- 
seilles soap  at  — 

Soda-  -  -  -       6 

Oil     -  -  -  -     60 

Water  -  -  -    34 

100 
sorr  soAr. 
The  principal  difference  between  soaps  with  base  of  soda,  and  soape  with  base  of  pot- 
ash, depends  upon  their  mode  of  combination  with  water.  The  former  absorb  a  large 
quantity  of  it,  and  become  solid ;  they  are  chemical  hydrates.  The  others  ezperienoe  a 
much  feebler  cohesiTe  attraction ;  but  they  retain  much  more  water  in  a  state  of  mere 
miiture. 

Three  parts  of  (at  afford,  in  general,  folly  fiye  parts  of  soda  soap,  well  dried  in  the  open 
air ;  but  three  parts  of  fat  or  oU  will  afford  from  six  to  seren  parts  of  potash  soap  of 
moderate  consistence.  This  feebler  cohesive  force  renders  it  apt  to  deliquesce,  espedallj 
if  there  be  a  small  excess  of  the  alkalL  It  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  separate  it  from 
the  lyes;  and  the  washing  or  rttargaget  practised  on  the  hard-soap  process,  is  inadmissible 
in  the  soft  Perhaps,  however,  this  concentration  or  abstraction  of  water  might  be 
effected  by  using  dense  lyes  of  muriate  of  potash.  Those  of  muriate  or  sulphate  of 
soda  change  the  potash  into  a  soda  soap,  by  double  decomposition.  From  its  superior 
solubility,  more  alkaline  reaction,  and  lower  price,  potash  soap  is  preferred  for  many 
purposes,  and  especially  for  scouring  woollen  yams  and  stuflb. 

Soft  soaps  are  usually  made  in  this  country  with  whale,  seal,  olive,  and  linseed  oils, 
and  a  certain  quantity  of  tallow;  on  the  continent,  with  the  oils  of  bempseed,  sesame,  rape- 
seed,  linseed,  poppy-seed,  and  colsa ;  or  with  mixtures  of  several  of  these  oils.  When 
tallow  b  added,  as  in  Great  Britain,  the  object  is  to  produce  white  and  somewjwt  aolid 
grains  of  stearic  soap  in  the  transparent  mi&,  called  figging,  because  the  soap  then  re* 
sembles  the  granular  texture  of  the  fig. 

The  potash  lyes  should  be  made  perfectly  caustic,  and  of  at  least  two  different 
strengths^  the  weakest  being  of  specific  gravity  1 05  ;  and  the  strongest,  1  *20,  or  even 
1*25.  Being,  made  from  the  potashes  of  commerce,  which  contains  seldom  more  than 
60  per  cent,  and  often  less,  of  real  alkali,  the  lyes  correspond  in  specific  gravity  to 
double  their  alkaline  strength ;  that  is  to  say,  a  solution  of  pure  potash,  of  the  same 
density,  would  be  fully  twice  as  strong.  The  following  is  the  process  followed  by  re- 
spectable manufiieturers  of  soft  soap  {§avon  vert,  being  naturally  or  artificiaUy  green,) 
upon  the  continent 

A  portion  of  the  oil  being  poured  into  the  pan,  and  heated  to  nearly  the  boiling  point 
of  water,  a  certain  quantity  of  the  weaker  lye  is  introduced ;  the  fire  being  kept  up  so 
as  to  bring  the  mixture  to  a  boiling  state.  Then  some  more  oil  and  lye  are  added  al- 
ternately, till  the  whole  quantity  of  oil  destined  for  the  pan  is  introduced.  The  ebul- 
lition is  kept  up  in  the  gentlest  manner  possible,  and  some  stronger  lye  is  occasionally 
added,  till  the  workman  judges  the  saponification  to  be  perfect  The  boiling  becomes 
progressively  less  tumultuous,  the  frothy  mass  subsides,  the  paste  grows  transparent,  and 
it  gradually  thickens.  The  operation  is  considered  to  be  finisbcni  when  the  paste  ceases 
to  affect  the  tongue  with  an  acrid  pungency,  when  all  milkiness  and  opacity  disappear, 
and  when  a  little  of  the  soap  placed  to  cool  upon  a  glass-plate,  assumes  the  proper 
consistency. 

A  peculiar  phenomenon  may  be  remarked  in  the  cooling,  which  affords  a  good  oii« 
terion  of  the  quality  of  the  soap.  When  there  is  formed  around  the  little  patch,  an 
opaque  zone,  a  fraction  of  an  inch  broad,  this  is  supposed  to  indicate  complete  saponifi- 
cation, and  is  called  the  atrenglhi  when  it  is  absent,  the  soap  is  said  to  want  its  ttrenffth. 
When  this  zone  soon  vanishes  after  being  distinctly  seen,  the  soap  is  said  to  have  falte 
strength.  When  it  occurs  in  the  best  form,  the  soap  is  perfect,  and  may  be  secured  in 
•  My  own  experiments.    See  Fats,  Oils,  and  Stearine. 
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that  state  by  reoMmng  the  fire,  and  then  adding  some  good  soap  of  a  prerious  round  to 
cool  it  down,  and  prevent  further  ehange  by  evaporation. 

200  pounds  of  oil  require  for  their  saponification — 72  pounds  of  American  potssh  of 
moderate  quality,  in  lyes  at  15^  B. ;  and  the  product  is  460  pounds  of  well- boiled  soap. 
If  hempseed  oil  have  not  been  employed,  Uie  soap  will  have  a  yellow  colour,  instead 
of  the  green,  so  much  in  request  on  the  Continent.  This  tint  is  then  given  by  the  ad- 
dition of  a  little  indigo.  This  dye-stuff  is  reduced  to  fine  powder,  and  boiled  for  some 
hoars  in  a  considerable  quantity  of  water,  till  the  stick  wiUi  which  the  water  is  stirred 
presents,  on  withdrawing  it,  a  gilded  pellicle  over  its  whole  surface.  The  indigo  paste 
diffused  through  the  liquid,  is  now  ready  to  be  incorporated  with  the  soap  in  the  pan, 
before  it  stiffens  by  cooling. 

M.  Thenard  states  the  composition  of  soft  soap  at  —  potash  9*5,  + oil  44*0  + water 
46-5, « 100. 

Good  soft  soap  of  London  manufiicture  yielded  to  me — potash  8*5,+  oil  and  tallow 
45,  +  water  46*5. 

Belgian  soft  or  green  soap  afforded  me  —  potash  7,  +oil  36,  +  water  57, » 100. 
Scotch  soft  soap,  being  analysed,  gave  me — potash  8,  +  oil  and  tallow  47,  +  water  45. 
Another  well-made  soap — potash  9,  +  oil  and  fat  34,  +  water  57. 
A  rapeseedpoil  soft  soap,  from  -Scotland,  consisted  of — potash  10,  +  oil  51*66,  + 
water  38  -33. 

An  olive-oil  (gallipoli)  soft  soap,  from  ditto,  contained  -^  potash  with  a  good  deal  of 
carbonic  acid  10,  oil  48,  water  42,b  100. 

A  semi -hard  soap,  from  Verviers,  for  ftilling  woollen  cloth,  called  sawn  eeonomtqtu, 
consisted  of,  potash  1 1  *5,  +  fat  (solid)  62,  +  water  26*5,  ->  1 00. 

The  following  is  a  common  process,  in  Scotland,  by  which  good  soft  soap  is  made: — 
273  gallons  of  whale  or  cod  oil,  and  4  cwt.  of  tallow,  are  put  into  the  soap-pan,  with 
250  gallons  of  lye  from  American  potash,  of  such  alkaline  strength  that  1  gallon  con- 
tuns  6600  grains  of  real  potash.  Heat  being  applied  to  the  bottom  pan,  the  mixture 
froths  up  very  much  as  it  approaches  the  boiling  temperature,  but  is  prevented  from 
boiling  over  by  being  beat  down  on  the  surface,  within  the  iron  curb  or  crib  which  sur- 
mounts the  cauldron.  Should  it  soon  subside  into  a  doughy-looking  paste,  we  may  infer 
that  the  lye  has  been  too  strong.  Its  proper  appearance  is  that  of  a  thin  glue.  We 
should  now  introduce  about  42  gallons  of  a  stronger  lye,  equivalent  to  8700  gr.  of  pot- 
ash per  gallon;  and  after  a  short  interval,  an  additional  42  gallons;  and  thus  suc- 
cesdvely  till  nearly  600  such' gallons  have  been  added  in  the  whole.  After  suitable 
boiling  to  saponify  the  fiits,  the  proper  quality  of  soap  will  be  obtained,  amounting  in 
quantity  to  100  firkins  of  64  pounds  each,  from  the  above  quantity  of  materials. 

It  is  generally  supposed,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  true,  from  my  own  numerous  ex- 
periments upon  the  subject,  that  it  b  a  more  difiicult  and  delicate  operation  to  make  a 
fine  soft  sqpp  of  glassy  transparency,  interspersed  with  the  figged  granulations  of  stearate 
of  potash,  than  to  make  hard  soap  of  any  kind. 

^  Soft  soap  is  made  ii>  Belgium  as  follows:  — For  a  boil  of  18  or  20  tons,  of  100 
kilogrammes  each,  there  is  employed  for  the  lyes — 1500  pounds  of  American  potashes, 
and  500  to  600  pounds  of  quicklime. 

The  lye  is  prepared  cold  in  cisterns  of  hewn  stone,  of  which  there  are  usually  five  in 
a  range.  The  first  contains  the  materiab  nearly  exhausted  of  their  alkali ;  and  the  last 
the  potash  in  its  entire  state.  The  lye  run  off  from  the  first  is  transferred  into  the 
Becopd ;  that  of  the  second  into  the  third ;  and  so  on  to  the  fifth. 

In  conducting  the  empatagg  of  the  soap,  they  put  into  the  pan,  on  the  eve  of  the 
boiling-day,  six  aimei  (one  ohm,  ■»  SO  gallons  imperial,)  of  oil  of  colza,  in  summer, 
but  a  mixture  of  that  oil  with  linseed  oil  in  winter,  along  with  two  aimes  of  potash  lye 
at  13^  B.,  and  leave  the  mixture  without  heat  during  eight  hours.  After  applying  the 
fire,  they  continue  to  boil  gently  till  the  materials  cease  to  swell  up  with  the  heat ; 
after  which,  lye  of  16^  or  17^  must  be  introduced  successively,  in  quantities  of  one 
quarter  of  an  aime  after  another,  till  from  2  to  4  aimes  be  used.  The  boil  is  finished  by 
pouring  some  lye  of  20°  B.,  so  that  the  whole  quantity  may  amount  to  9^  aimes. 

It  is  considered  that  the  operation  will  be  successful,  if  from  the  time  of  kindling  the 
fire  till  the  finish  of  the  boil,  only  five  hours  elapse.  .  In  order  to  prevent  the  soap  from 
boiling  over,  a  wheel  is  kept  revolving  in  the  pan.  The  operative  considers  the  soap 
to  be  finished,  when  it  can  no  longer  be  drawn  out  into  threads  between  the  finger 
and  thumb.  He  determines  if  it  contains  an  excess  of  alkali,  by  taking  a  sample 
out  during  the  boil,  which  he  puts  into  a  tin  dish  ;  where  if  it  gets  covered  with  a  skin, 
he  pours  fresh  oil  into  the  pan,  and  continues  the  boQ  till  the  soap  be  perfect.  No 
wonder  the  Belgian  soap  is  bad,  amid  such  groping  in  the  dark,  without  one  ray  of 
science  1 

SOFT  TOILET  SOAFS. 

The  soft  fimcy  toilet  soaps  are  divisible  into  two  classes :  1.  good  poiaih  Moap,  coloured 
and  scented  in  various  ways,  forms  the  basis  of  the  Naples  and  other  or^nary  soft  soaps 
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of  th*  perAimer;  8.  ptari  map  (mmh  iiaer«)i  whieh  diflen  from  the  oChtr  both  In  phydeal 
aspect  and  in  mode  of  preparation. 

Ordinary  mfi  ToiUt  Soap.  —  Its  nMnufactara  being  conducted  on  the  principles 
already  laid  dovn,  presents  no  difficulty  to  a  man  of  ordinary  skill  and  eiperienee  j  the 
only  point  to  be  strictly  attended  to»  is  the  degree  of  evaporation,  so  ss  to  obtain  soap 
always  of  uniform  consistence.  The  fiit  generally  preferred  is  good  bog*s  lard ;  of  which 
SO  pounds  are  to  be  mixed  with  46  pounds  of  a  caustic  lye  marking  17^  on  Baum^'s 
scale ;  the  temperature  is  to  be  gradually  raised  to  ebullitioo»  but  the  boil  must  not  be 
kept  up  too  long  or  too  briskly,  till  after  the  vmpatage  or  saponification  is  completed,  and 
the  whole  of  the  lye  intimately  combined  with  thefiuty  particles ;  after  this,  the  evaporation 
of  the  water  may  be  pushed  pretty  quickly,  by  a  steady  boil,  till  copious  vapours  cease  to 
rise.  This  criterion  is  observed  when  the  paste  has  become  too  stiff  to  be  stirred  freely. 
The  soap  should  have  a  dazsling  snowy  whiteness,  provided  the  lard  has  been  well  refined, 
by  being  previously  triturated  in  a  mortar,  melted  by  a  steam  heat,  and  then  strained. 
The  lard  soap  so  prepared  is  semi-solid,  and  preserves  always  the  same  appearance.  If 
the  paste  is  not  sufficiently  boiled,  however,  it  will  show  the  circumstance  very  soon;  for 
in  a  few  days  the  soap  wiU  become  gluey  and  stringy,  like  a  tenacious  mass  of  birdlinse. 
This  defect  may  not  only  be  easily  avoided,  but  easily  remedied,  by  subjecting  the 
paste  to  an  adequate  evaporation.  Such  soaps  m  in  great  request  for  shaving,  and 
are  most  convenient  in  use^  especially  for  travellers.  Hence  their  sale  has  beeonoe 
very  considerable. 

iVaW  Boft  Soap, — It  is  only  a  few  years  since  the  process  for  making  this  elegant  soap 
became  known  in  France.  It  differs  little  from  the  preceding,  and  owes  iu  beautiful 
aspect  merely  to  minute  manipulations,  about  to  be  described.  Weigh  out  90  pounds 
of  purified  hog*s  lard  on  the  one  band  ;  and  10  pounds  of  potash  lye  at  36^  B.  on  the 
other.  Put  the  lard  into  a  porcelain  capsule,  gently  heated  upon  a  sand-bath,  stirring 
it  constantly  with  a  wooden  spatula ;  and  when  it  is  half  melted,  and  has  a  milky 
appearance,  pour  into  it  only  one-half  of  the  lye,  still  stirring,  and  keeping  up  the  fame 
temperature,  with  as  little  variation  as  possible.  While  the  saponification  advances 
gradually,  we  shall  perceive,  after  an  hour,  some  &t  floating  on  the  surfiice,  like  a  film  of 
oil,  and  at  the  same  time  the  soapy  granulations  falling  to  the  bottom.  We  must  then 
add  the  second  portion  of  the  lyo ;  whereon  tlie  granulations  immediately  disappear 
and  the  paste  is  formed.  Af^  conducting  this  operation  during  four  hours,  the  paste 
becomes  so  stiff  and  compact,  that  it  cannot  be  stirred;  and  must  then  be  lightly  beaten. 
At  this  time  the  capsule  must  be  transferred  from  the  sand-bath  into  a  bnin  of  warm 
water,  and  allowed  to  cool  very  slowly. 

The  soap,  though  completely  made,  has  yet  no  pearly  appesrance.  This  physical 
property  is  developed  only  by  ponnding  it  strongly  in  a  marble  mortar ;  whereby  all  its 
particles,  which  seemed  previously  separated,  combine  to  form  a  homogeneous  paste. 
The  perfume  given  to  it  is  always  essence  of  bitter  almonds ;  on  which  account  the 
soap  is  called  almoitd  craom,  cr^mc  dVxmaiufet. 

HARD  SOArS  FOR  THK  TOIUTT. 

The  soaps  prepared  for  the  perfumer,  are  distinguished  into  different  species,  accord- 
ing to  the  fat  which  forms  their  basis.  Thus  there  is  soap  of  tallow,  of  hog's  lard,  of 
oil  of  olives,  of  almonds,  and  palm  oil. 

It  is  from  the  combination  of  these  different  sorts,  ndngled  in  various  proportions, 
and  perfumed  agreeably  to  the  taste  of  the  consumer,  that  we  owe  the  vast  number  of 
toilet  soaps  sold  under  so  many  fantastic  names.  One  sort  is  rarely  scented  by  itself, 
as  a  mixture  of  several  is  generally  preferred  ;  in  which  respect  every  perfumer  has  his 
peculiar  secret  Some  toilet  soaps,  however,  require  the  employment  of  one  kind  more 
than  of  another. 

Formerly  the  Windsor  soap  was  made  in  France,  wholly  with  mutton  suet ;  and  it 
was  accordingly  of  inferior  value.  Now,  by  mixing  some  olive  oil  or  lard  with  the 
suet,  a  very  good  Windsor  soap  is  produced.  I  have  already  stated,  that  the  fat  of  the 
London  Windsor  is,  nine  parts  of  good  ox  tallow,  and  one  of  olive  oil.  A  sosp  made 
entirely  with  oil  and  soda  does  not  afford  so  good  a  lather  as  when  it  contains  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  tallow. 

The  soaps  made  with  palm  oil  are  much  used ;  when  well  made,  thej  are  of  ex- 
cellent quality,  and  ought  to  enter  largely  into  all  the  coloured  sorts.  They  naturally 
possess  the  odour  of  violets. 

The  soap  made  with  oil  of  almonds  are  very  beautiful,  and  preserve  the  agreeable 
smell  of  their  perfume ;  but  being  expensive,  are  introduced  sparingly  into  the  mixtures 
by  most  manufacturers. 

Some  perfumers  are  in  the  habit  of  making  what  may  be  called  extempore  soaps,  em- 
ploying lyes  at  36^  Baum6  in  their  formation.  This  method,  however,  ought  never  to 
be  adopted  by  any  person  who  prefers  quality  to  beauty  of  appearance.  Such  soap  is, 
indeed,  admirably  white,  glistening,  contains  no  more  water  than  is  necessary  to  its  con- 
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stitution,  and  may  therefore  be  told  the  day  after  it  is  made.  Bat  it  has  eounter- 
balancing  disadvantages.  It  becomes  soon  very  hard,  is  difficulty  soluble  in  water,  and, 
if  not  made  with  tallow,  does  not  lather  well.  Hog's  lard  is  yery  commonly  used  for 
making  that  soap.  Twenty  kilogrammes  of  the  fiit  are  taken  to  ten  kilogrammes  of 
soda  lye,  at  36^  B.  (specific  gravity  1-SS4);  as  soon  as  the  former  is  nearly  fluid,  5  kilo- 
grammes of  the  lye  are  intn^uced,  and  the  miiture  is  continually  agitated  during  an 
hour  with  a  wooden  spatula.  The  temperature  should  never  be  raised  above  150^  Fahr. 
at  the  commencement  of  the  operation ;  at  the  end  of  one  hour,  5  other  kilogrammes  of 
lye  are  to  be  added,  with  careftil  regulation  of  the  heat.  The  paste  thus  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  fat  and  alkali  ought  to  be  perfectly  homogeneous,  and  should  increase  in 
consistence  every  hour,  till  it  becomes  firm  enough  to  be  poured  into  the  frame ;  during 
which  transfer,  the  essential  oils  destined  to  scent  it,  should  be  introduced.  Next  day 
the  soap  is  hard  enough ;  nor  does  it  differ  in  appearance  from  ordinary  soap,  only  it 
requires  prompt  manipulation  to  be  cut  into  bars  and  cakes ;  for  when  neglected  a  day 
or  two,  it  may  become  too  brittle  for  that  purpose,  and  too  hard  to  take  the  impression 
of  the  sumps  in  relief.  Such  an  article  gets  the  name  of  UttU-pan  attap,  on  account  of 
the  small  quantity  in  which  it  is  usually  manufactured.  Hard  soap,  made  in  the  com- 
mon way,  IS,  on  the  contrary,  called  large-pan  soap.  This  extemporaneous  compound  is 
now  seldom  or  never  made  by  respectable  manufacturers.  In  making  Windsor  soap,  the 
admixture  of  olive  oil  is  advantageous;  because,  being  richer  inoleine  than  suet,  it  saponifies 
less  readily  than  it,  and  thus  favours  the  formation  of  a  more  perfect  neutral  combination. 
When  the  soap  cuts,  or  parts  from  the  lye,  when  the  paste  becomes  clotty,  or,  in  the 
language  of  the  operative,  when  the  grain  makes  its  appearance,  the  fire  should  be  im- 
mediately withdrawn,  that  the  impurities  may  be  allowed  to  subside.  This  part  of  the 
operation  lasts  12  hours  at  least;  after  which,  the  soap,  still  hot,  becomes  altogether  fluid 
and  perfectly  neutral. 

For  every  1000  pounds  of  the  paste,  there  must  be  introduced  9  pounds  of  essences, 
mingled  in  the  following  proportions :  — ^  pounds  of  essence  of  carui;  1^  ditto  lavender 
(finest) ;  1^  ditto  rosemary. 

The  mixture  must  be  well  stirred,  in  order  to  get  completely  saturated  with  the 
perfumes ;  and  this  may  be  readily  done  without  at  all  touching  or  stirring  up  the 
subjacent  lyes;  in  the  course  of  two  hours,  the  soap  may  be  transfierred  into  the  ordinary 
frames.  In  twenty-four  hours,  the  mass  is  usually  solidified  enough  for  cutting  into 
bars  and  cakes,  reaidy  to  be  stamped  for  ule. 

The  above  method  of  scenting  Windsor  soap  is  practised  only  in  the  largest  establish- 
ments; in  the  smaller,  the  soap  is  pailed  out  of  the  soap-pans,  into  a  pan  provided  with 
a  steam  case  or  jacket,  and  there  mixed  with  the  essential  oils,  by  means  of  appropriate 
heat  and  agitation. 

The  most  fiuhionable  toilet  soaps  are,  the  rose,  the  bouquet,  the  cinnamon,  the  orange- 
flower,  the  musk,  and  the  bitter  almond  or  peach  blossom. 

iSioap  d  la  rose.  —  This  is  made  of  the  following  ingredients :  SO  pounds  of  olive-oil 
soap ;  20  of  good  tallow  soap. 

Toilet  soaps  must  be  reduced  to  thin  shavings,  by  means  of  a  plane,  with  its  under 
face  turned  up,  so  that  the  bars  may  be  slid  along  it.  These  shavings  must  be  put  into  an 
untinned  copper  pan,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  water-bath  or  steam.  If  the  soap  be  old 
and  hard,  5  pounds  of  water  must  be  added  to  them ;  but  it  is  preferable  to  take  firesh« 
made  soaps,  which  may  melt  without  addition,  as  soap  some  time  kept  does  not  readily 
form  a  homogeneous  paste.  The  fusion  is  commonly  completed  in  an  hour,  or  thereby, 
the  heat  being  applied  at  212^  F.,  to  accelerate  the  progress,  and  prevent  the  dissolution 
of  the  constituent  water  of  the  soap.  For  this  purpose  the  interior  pan  may  be  covered. 
Whenever  the  mass  is  sufiiciently  liquefied,  1^  ounces  of  finely  ground  vermilion  are  to 
be  introduced,  and  thoroughly  mixed,  after  which  the  heat  may  be  taken  off  the  pan ; 
when  the  following  perfumes  may  be  added  with  due  trituration :  —  3  ounces  of  essence 
of  rose;  1  ditto  cloves;  1  ditto  cinnamon  ;  2|  ditto  bergamot;B7|^, 

The  scented  soap  being  put  into  the  frames  speedily  consolidates.  Some  recommend 
to  pass  the  finished  fused  soap  through  a  tammy  cloth,  in  order  to  free  it  from  all  clots  and 
impurities,  a  very  proper  precaution  in  the  act  of  transferring  it  to  the  frame.  If  the 
preceding  instructions  be  observed,  we  obtain  a  soap  perfect  in  every  point  of  view ; 
possessing  a  delicious  fragrance,  equally  rich  and  agreeable,  a  beautiful  roseate  hue,  and 
the  softest  detergent  qualities,  which  keeping  cannot  impair.  Such  a  soap  has,  in  fact, 
been  known  to  retain  every  property  in  perfection  during  four  or  five  years.  When  the 
essential  oils  are  particularly  volatile,  they  should  not  be  added  to  the  soap  till  its  tem- 
perature has  fallen  to  about  140^  Fahr.  ;  but  in  this  case  a  more  careful  trituration  is 
required.  The  economy  is,  however,  ill  bestowed ;  for  the  cakes  made  of  such  cooler 
soap,  are  never  so  homogeneous  and  glossy. 

Soap  a«  bouquet,  —  SO  pounds  of  good  tallow  soap ;  4  ounces  of  essence  of  bergamot ; 
oil  of  cloves,  sassafras,  and  thyme,  1  ounce  each ;  neroli,  ^  ounce.  The  colour  is  given 
with  7  ounces  of  brown  oclire. 
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Ctmuamm  Soap,  ^—  SO  pounds  of  good  tallow  wMp  ;  20  ditto  of  palm-oil  soap.  Per- 
fumes:—  7  ounces  of  essence  of  cinnamon;  Ij-  ditto  sassafras;  1^  ditto  l>ergamot. 
Colour : —  1  pound  of  yellow  ochre. 

Orcmge-Jlower   Soap.  —  30  pounds   of  good  tallow  soap ;    20  ditto  palm-oil    soap. . 
Perfumes :  —  7^  ounces  essence  of  Portugal ;  7^  ditto  amber.     Colour  :  —  9^  ounces, 
consisting  of  8^  of  a  yellow-green  pigment,  and  1^  of  red  lead. 

MumM  Soap. — ^30  pounds  of  good  tallow  soap  ;  90  ditto  palm-oil  soap.  Perfumes :  — 
Powder  of  doves,  of  pale  roses,  giUiflower,  each  4^  ounces ;  essence  of  bergamot,  and 
essence  of  musk,  each  S^  ounces.  Colour:  —4  ounces  of  brown  ochre,  or  Spanish 
brown. 

Bitter  Almond  Soap.  —  Is  made  by  compounding,  with  50  pounds  of  the  best  white 
soap,  10  ounces  of  the  essence  of  bitter  almonds. 

UOHT   SOAPS. 

The  apparatus  employed  for  making  these  soaps,  is  a  copper  pan,  heated  by  a  water-bath; 
in  the  bottom  of  the  pan  there  is  a  step,  to  receive  the  lower  end  of  a  vertical  shaft,  to 
which  arms  or  paddles  are  attached,  for  producing  constant  agitation,  by  causing  them  to 
revolve  among  the  liquefied  mass.  Into  a  pan  so  mounted,  50  pounds  of  a  good  oil 
soap  of  any  kind  are  put  (for  a  tallow  soap  does  not  become  frothy  enough),  and  melted 
by  a  proper  heat,  with  the  addition  of  3  or  4  pounds  of  water.  By  the  rapid  rotation  of 
the  machine,  an  abundant  thick  lather  is  produced,  b^inning  first  at  the  bottom,  and 
creeping  gradually  upwards  to  the  top  of  the  pan,  when  the  operation  should  be  stopped ; 
the  soap  having  by  this  time  doubled  its  volume.  It  must  now  be  palled  off  into  the 
frame,  allowed  to  cool,  and  then  cut  into  cakes.  Such  soap  is  exceedingly  pleasant 
at  the  wash-stand,  feeling  very  soft  upon  the  skin,  affording  a  copious  thick  lather, 
and  dissolving  with  the  greatest  ease. 

TEAVSPAimiT  soArs. 

These  soaps  were  for  a  long  time  manu&ctured  only  in  England,  where  the  process 
was  kept  a  profound  secret.     They  are  now  made  every  where. 

Equal  parts  of  tallow  soap,  made  perfectly  dry,  and  spirit  of  wine,  are  to  be  put  into 
a  copper  still,  which  is  plunged  in  a  water-bath,  and  furnished  with  its  capital  and 
refrigeratory.  The  heat  applied  to  effect  the  solution  should  be  as  slight  as  possible,  to 
avoid  evaporating  too  much  of  the  alcohoL  The  solution  being  effected,  must  be  suf- 
fered to  settle ;  and  after  a  few  hours*  repose,  the  clear  supernatant  liquid  is  drawn  off 
into  tin  frames,  of  the  form  desired  for  the  cakes  of  soap.  These  bars  do  not  acquire  their 
proper  degree  of  transparency  till  after  a  few  weeks'  exposure  to  dry  air.  They  are  now 
planed,  and  subjected  to  the  proper  mechanical  treatment  for  making  cakes  of  any  form. 
The  soap  is  coloured  with  strong  alcoholic  solution  of  archil  for  the  rose  tint,  and  of 
turmeric  for  the  deep  yellow.  Transparent  soaps,  however  pleasing  to  the  eye,  are  always 
of  indifferent  quality  ;  they  are  never  so  detergent  as  ordinary  soaps,  and  they  eventually 
acquire  a  disagreeable  smell. 

The  exports  of  soap  from  this  country  during  the  last  9  monthsi,  (November  1852), 
were  117,623  cwts.  against  99,983  cwt.  in  1851,  and  96,123  in  1850. 

The  following  is  an  invention  for  which  Dr.  Normandy  obtained  a  patent. 
When  yellow  soap  b  made  with  the  cheaper  kinds  of  fat,  it  will  hardly  acquire  a  suffi- 
cient degree  of  firmness  or  hardness  to  satisfy  the  thrifty  washerwoman.  It  melts 
away  too  rapidly  in  hot  water ;  a  defect  which  may  be  well  remedied  by  the  intro- 
duction into  the  soap  of  a  little  fused  sulphate  of  soda ;  and  the  salt  concreting  gives  the 
soap  a  desirable  hardness,  while  it  improves  its  colour,  and  renders  it  a  more  economical 
article  for  the  washing-tub.  In  a  trial  recently  before  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  it 
was  proved  that  the  soap  made  according  to  Dr.  Normandy*s  patent  was  worth  fully 
2L  a  ton  more  than  the  original  soap,  without  the  sulphate  of  soda. 

Soda-ash  is  the  substance  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  soap,  and  varies  in  the 
amount  of  soda  it  contains  to  the  extent  of  from  30  to  50  per  cent,  according  to  the 
mode  of  its  formation.  A  small  quantity  of  thu  soda  is  occasionally  in  the  caustic 
state ;  but  the  great  bulk  is  combined  with  carbonic  acid,  as  carbonate  of  soda,  and 
variable  proportions  of  chloride  of  sodium  and  sulphate  of  soda  exist  with  it  in  the  soda- 
ash.  The  fabrication  of  soap  is  under  the  surveillance  of  the  excise,  and  consequently  i 
there  is  little  or  no  scope  for  improvement, — an  assertion  well  supported  by  the  notorious 
fact,  that  no  alteration  has  taken  place  in  it  since  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  Yet, 
looking  upon  the  innumerable  cluuiges  and  metamorphoses  which  the  fiits  and  oils  ' 
are  capable  of  undergoing  through  the  agency  of  chemistry,  there  is  no  subject  which 
offers  a  fiiirer  field  for  the  labours  of  inventive  genius  than  this  v^y  manufacture. 
The  elements  united  together  in  the  class  of  animal  and  vegetable  oils  or  fots  are  not 
numerous,  but  seemingly  fitted  for  displaying  an  endless  nmtability ;  and  no  doubt  the  day 
will  come,  when,  from  perhaps  the  cheapest  and  most  worthless  of  these  substances,  we 
shall  be  able  to  fbrm  every  other  variety;  or,  even  from  wood  and  coal  extract  substances 
of  this  kind  to  rival  and  supersede  tallow,  wax,  or  spermaceti.     At  present,  however,  the  < 
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principal  manufacturer  interested  in  the  working  out  of  such  questions  lies  Under  th« 
inquisitorial  power  of  our  great  fiscal  harpy.  Improvement  under  such  an  influence 
loses  its  reward ;  for  concealment  is  impossible,  not  onl j  for  the  period  required  to  seal 
a  patent,  but  even  for  a  day  or  an  hour.  The  excise  officer  is  omnipotent  in  a  soap 
^ork,  for  he  carries  the  master  key  of  every  lock  on  the  premises :  all  must  open  when 
he  knocks :  all  must  explain  when  he  questions.  In  spite,  therefore,  of  the  thousands 
of  interesting  discoveries  which  have  been  made  within  the  last  twenty  years  in  depart- 
ments of  the  arts  closely  allied  to  soap-making,  this  manufacture  has  stood  still  for  more 
than  200  years,  and  presents  the  most  remarkable  proofs  of  the  unwholesome  and  im- 
politic nature  of  excise  interference.  Under  such  circumstances,  we  feel  almost  com* 
pelled  to  depart  from  our  ordinary  course  of  offering  a  few  remarks  in  the  direction  of 
improvements.  Hints  of  this  kind  are  to  the  soap-maker  like  the  water  bubbling  in 
the  cup  of  Tantalus.  He  may  see,  but  cannot  enjoy,  the  proffered  boon,  for  he  is  tied 
down  by  regulations,  presumed  to  have  been  necessary  for  the  social  status  of  this  king- 
dom at  the  time  of  Queen  Anne.  Our  remarks  upon  the  soap  manu&cture  will  conse- 
quently bear  no  proportion  whatever  to  the  importance  of  the  subject  or  to  the  position 
which  it  would  assume  to-morrow,  if  relieved  from  excise  restrictions :  the  incubus 
which  has  so  long  restrained  the  wing  of  invention  would  laugh  at  our  efforts  to  raise 
the  victim  of  his  oppression. 

In  this  department  of  industry,  improvement  has  therefore,  of  necessity,  a  foreign 
origin,  and  hence  we  regard  it  as  a  mere  matter  of  course  that  the  Exhibition  prise 
medal  for  soap  should  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  an  American.  Mr.  John  Ransom  St. 
John,  of  New  York,  for  the  soap  made  under  whose  process  a  prize  medal  has  been  most 
justly  awarded,  has,  we  see,  secured  his  process  in  this  country  by  letters  patent :  yet 
It  will  not  surprise  us  in  the  lea&t  to  find  that  Mr.  St.  John  is  prevented  by  the  excise 
from  fallowing  out  his  invention  here.  A  circumstance  exactly  parallel  to  this  assumption 
occurred  a  few  years  ago  to  another  foreigner,  Dr.  Normandy,  who  had  taken  out  a 
patent  for  improvements  in  soap-making,  but  was  ruinously  interfered  with,  and  ulti- 
mately stopped  by  the  excise.  In  wishing  Mr.  St  John,  therefore,  all  the  success  his 
extremely  ingenious  invention  merits,  we  warn  him  that  he  may  yet  fall  beneath  the 
crushing  influence  of  the  Broad  Street  authorities. 

The  first  step  in  the  production  of  soap  consists  in  obtaining  a  solution  of  soda,  or 
what  is  termed  caustic  lye.  For  this  purpose  a  given  quantity  of  the  soda-ash  pre* 
viously  spoken  of  is  mixed  with  an  amount  of  recently  slaked  lime  proportioned  to  the 
previously  ascertained  strength  of  the  soda^ash ;  with  these  a  certain  bulk  of  sand  is 
generally  mixed,  for  the  purpose  of  fiicilitating  the  subsequent  process  of  filtration. 
The  entire  mixture  is  now  placed,  layer  by  layer,  in  a  tank,  similar  to  that  described 
for  lixiviating  the  ball -soda  in  soda  works.  The  layers  of  mixture  are  separated  by 
layers  of  rush-matting  from  each  other,  and  a  plug  being  driven  into  the  lower  orifice 
of  the  tank  this  latter  is  filled  full  of  water  and  allowed  to  stand  for  twelve  or  eighteen 
hours.  The  plug  being  then  withdrawn,  the  saturated  solution  of  caustic  soda  flows 
down  into  a  reservoir  placed  beneath  ;  after  which,  the  plug  is  again  replaced,  more 
water  applied,  and  this  operation  is  repeated  five  or  six  times ;  the  various  liquors  thus 
obtained  being  conveyed  into  separate  reservoirs,  and  distinguished  from  each  other  by 
the  names  first  running,  second  running,  and  so  on,  the  last  being  of  course  the  weakest 
When  weak  soda-ash  is  employed,  little  or  no  common  salt  need  be  added  to  the  mix- 
ture in  the  lime  vat;  but  when  soda-ash  of  great  strength  is  used,  it  is  necessary  to  add 
CI  considerable  quantity  of  common  salt  to  it,  for  a  purpose  which  will  shortly  be  ex- 
plained. Having  in  this  way  produced  a  series  of  caustic  lyes,  of  different  degrees  of 
strength,  the  weakest  is  pumped  up  into  a  boiler  copper,  as  it  is  called,  though  gener- 
ally made  of  cast-iron.  To  this  lye  a  quantity  of  tallow  is  added,  and  the  whole  boiled  for 
some  time,  or  until,  upon  testing  it,  the  lye  is  found  to  have  lost  its  caustic  property. 
The  whole  is  now  allowed  to  cool  and  remain  at  rest,  until  the  lye,  now  deprived  of  its 
alkali,  settles  to  the  bottom  of  the  copper ;  whence  it  is  pumped  out  by  a  kind  of  force- 
pump,  as  the  .excise  regulations  do  not  permit  it  to  be  withdrawn  or  run  off,  as  it  is  in 
other  countries,  from  the  bottom  of  the  boiler.  This  fluid  is  denominated  spent  lye, 
and  contains  a  portion  of  glycerine  derived  from  the  fat  or  tallow,  together  with  the 
sulphate  and  muriate  of  soda  of  the  soda-ash,  and  an  additional  quantity  of  muriate  of 
soda  added  by  the  soap-maker.  The  presence  of  this  muriate  of  soda  is  indispensable, 
for  otherwise  the  tallow  and  lye  would  unite  into  a  uniform  emulsion,  from  which  it 
would  be  impossible  afterwards  to  separate  the  spent  lye ;  but  as  soap  is  altogether  in* 
soluble  in  a  solution  of  common  salt,  the  partially  saponified  compound  b  thus  brought 
to  float  on  the  surface,  and  permits  of  the  spent  lye  precipitating  to  the  bottom,  from 
whence,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  pumped  away  and  lost,  being  of  no  value. 

This  constitutes  what  is  called  an  operation,  and,  after  continuing  to  repeat  these 
operations  three  or  four  times,  with  lyes  of  gradually  increasing  strength,  a  period 
arrives  at  which  the  grease  is  said  to  be  <<  killed,"  or,  in  other  words,  the  tallow  is 
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■aponified,  or  oombined  with  itc  fiiU  eqiuvaleot  of  toda.  This  point  is  well  known  to 
the  workmen  by  the  consistence  of  the  compound,  when  a  little  of  ii  is  squeesed  between 
the  finger  and  thumb  and  allowed  to  cool ;  if  finished,  it  readily  separates  from  the  skin 
as  a  hard  cake,  and,  moreover,  has  no  longer  the  taste  peculiar  to  grease ;  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, any  tallow  remain  unsaponified,  this  ooses  out  by  the  pressure,  and  becomes 
perceptible  both  to  the  sight  and  taste.  A  more  certain  mode,  howcTcr,  is  to  decom- 
pose a  portion  of  the  suspected  soap  by  means  of  an  acid,  and  ascertain  whether  the 
resulting  grease  is  wholly  soluble  in  boiling  spirits  of  wine,  for,  if  not,  the  saponification 
has  been  imperfect.  Presuming,  however,  that  a  perfect  result  has  been  secured,  the 
soap  has  now  to  be  brought  into  a  marketable  condition,  and,  for  this  purpose,  it  is 
fused  with  a  quantity  of  weak  lye  or  water.  So  soon  as  combination  has  taken  place,  a 
quantity  of  very  strong  lye  is  added,  until  an  incipient  separation  begins  to  show  itadC 
The  best  is  now  incrMsed,  and  the  boiling  continued  for  a  considerable  time,  the  mass 
being  prevented  from  boiling  out  of  the  vessel  by  workmen,  armed  with  shovels,  who 
dash  the  soap  to  and  fro,  so  as  to  break  the  froth  upon  the  surface,  and  fiiTour 
evaporation.  At  first  the  soap  is  divided  into  an  innumerable  number  of  small  globules, 
each  separate  and  distinct  from  its  fellow;  but,  as  the  boiling  goes  on,  those  gpuiually 
run  together  into  larger  and  Urger  globules,  till  at  last  the  soap  is  seen  to  assume  a 
pasty  consistence,  and  to  unite  in  one  uniform  mass,  through  which  the  steam  firom 
below  slowly  forces  its  way  in  a  series  of  bursts  or  little  explosions.  The  process  is  now 
finished,  and  all  that  renuiins  to  be  done  Is  to  shut  down  the  lid  of  the  copper,  having 
previously  extinguished  the  fire.  In  Irom  one  to  two  or  three  days,  according  to  the 
nature  and  quantity  of  the  soap  in  question,  the  lid  is  again  raised,  and  the  semifluid 
soap  ladled  from  the  precipitated  lye  by  means  of  ladles ;  the  product  being  thrown 
into  a  wooden  or  iron  frame,  of  specific  dimensions,  where  its  weight  is  estimated  by 
measurement,  and  the  duty  charged  upon  it.  In  making  common  yellow  or  resin  soep, 
the  resin  is  usually  added  af^er  the  saponification  of  the  tallow,  in  the  proportion  of  one- 
third  or  one-fourth  of  the  tallow  employed.  The  subsequent  operations  are  much 
about  the  same  as  those  above  described;  but,  in  addition,  just  before  closing  the  lid  of 
the  copper,  a  quantity  of  water  or  weak  lye  is  sprinkled  over  the  melted  soap,  which 
carries  down  with  it  the  mechanical  impurities  of  the  resin ;  and  these  constitute  a  dark 
layer  of  soap  resting  upon  the  lye,  which  is  not  poured  into  the  frame  with  the  rest,  but 
is  placed  apart  under  the  name  **nigtr,**  and  brings  a  less  price.  Good  curd  or  white 
soap  should  contain  of 

Grease  -.-...  610  parts 
Soda         -  -  -  .  .  -       6-S     „ 

Water      -.-...     32-8     „ 

100 
or  consist  of 

Grease  acid  -----  1  atom =315 
Soda  -  -  •  -  -  -  1  atoms  32 
Water 17  atoms  « 153 

Resin  soap  has  a  more  variable  composition,  but,  when  not  adulterated  with  water, 
should  contain  about  as  follows  :  — 

Grease  and  resin  -  •  -  •  •  -    GO 

Soda        .......6 

Water      -  ...  .  .  •  -34 

100 

The  manufacture  of  soft  soap  differs  greatly  from  that  of  hard  soap  ;  as,  in  this  case, 
nothing  is  separated  from  the  mixture  in  the  boiler ;  and  the  alkali  employed  is  potash, 
and  not  soda.  The  mode  of  obtaining  a  caustic  lye  of  potash  is  exactly  the  same  as 
with  soda,  except  that  the  weak  lyes  are  used  in  place  of  water  for  a  subsequent 
operation,  and  not  pumped  up  into  the  boiler.  The  materials  employed  as  faU  are 
mixtures  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  oils,  as  rape,  and  the  fish-oil  called  **  Southem.*" 
For  the  best  kinds  of  soft  soap,  a  little  tallow  is  added  to  these,  which  produces  a 
peculiar  kind  of  mottling  or  crystallization  in  the  soap,  that  confers  additional  value 
upon  it.  These  oils  or  fats  are  merely  boiled  with  the  strong  caustic  potash-lye,  until 
thorough  combination  has  taken  place,  and  so  much  of  the  water  of  the  lye  is  evaporated, 
that,  when  a  portion  of  the  soap  is  poured  upon  a  cold  slab,  and  allowed  to  rest  for  a 
few  minutes,  it  assumes  the  consistence  of  soft  butter.  As  soon  as  this  happens,  the 
whole  is  run  out  into  little  casks,  where  it  cools ;  and  is  thus  sent  into  the  market  Of 
course  no  atomic  arrangement  can  be  traced  in  so  variable  a  compound ;  and  hence  its 
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analysis  presents  no  point  of  interest,     The  employment  of  soft  soap  is  daily  beooming 
more  and  more  limited.     Soft  soap  usually  oontaina  as  under 

Fatty  oils  -  -  -  -  -  43 
Potash  -  -  -  -  -  10 
Water 47 

100 
but  its  composition  differs  greatly. 

Messrs.  Wilson  and  Gwynne  propose  in  a  patent  granted  in  1845  to  make  soap  from 
fatty  matters  hardened  beforehand  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid.  10  tons  of  palm  oil  or 
vhale  oil  are  put  into  a  wrought-iron  iressel  provided  with  a  perforated  steam  worm, 
through  which  steam  is  admitted  till  the  temperature  rises  to  350^  F. :  the  fatty  matter 
is  then  run  into  a  tank  formed  of  brick  lined  with  lead  and  sunk  in  the  ground. 
The  tank  has  a  steam  pipe  inserted  into  it,  and  has  a  wooden  cover  lined  with  lead, 
having  two  manholes  in  it.  It  b  closed  by  an  oil  Joint  about  8  inches  deep.  Through 
the  cover  a  pipe  passes,  connected  with  a  high  shaft  for  the  escape  of  offensive  vapours-, 
and  their  condensation  by  a  jet  of  cold  water.  2000  lbs.  of  sulphuric  acid  of  1  *8  specific 
gravity  are  poured  into  the  tank  ;  the  temperature  of  the  mass  being  meanwhile  eare« 
fully  watched  by  a  thermometer  and  not  allowed  to  eiceed  350^  Fahr.  The  admission 
of  steam  is  continued  while  the  acid  is  being  slowly  poured  in.  When  this  is  done*the 
fire  is  extinguished.  But  steam  is  admitted  for  4  hours  afterwards,  being  heated  highly 
by  passing  through  pipes  placed  over  a  fire.  The  steam  being  stopped,  and  the  mass 
somewhat  cooled,  a  large  pump  is  introduced,  and  the  product  is  turned  out  into  a 
wooden  vessel  lined  with  lead  and  provided  with  a  steam  worm.  In  this  vessel  the  fatty 
matter  is  washed  by  means  of  free  steam  with  half  its  bulk  of  water  for  2  hours,  and  is 
then  allowed  to  rest  for  12  hours.  The  product  thus  obtained  can  be  made  into  soap  in 
the  ordinary  way ;  but  it  is  better  to  distil  it  first     See  Fat. 

Soap  Manufaeiure  obstructed  by  our  ExtUe  Lam, —  In  1831,  the  candle  making 
trade  was,  after  a  long  reign  of  oppression,  emancipated  from  the  odious  excise  harpies  $ 
and,  says  the  patriotic  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson,  **  those  only  know  their  cramping  influence 
who  have  worked  under  them.  Our  neighbour  trade,  soap  making,  shows  its  injury  by 
the  fact  that  the  German  soap  makers  are  so  fkr  in  advance  of  ours,  that  they  buy  firom 
us  hundreds  of  tons  of  oleic  acid,  on  which  they  pay  freight,  commissions,  and  other 
charges,  while  English  soap  nukers  cannot  use  it*  though  at  their  own  doors.  In 
France  a  soap  work  for  oleic  acid  forms  a  part  of  almost  every  stearic  candle  factory. 
Hero  the  nuisance  of  being  subject  to  fixed  times  and  rules  of  work,  and  to  prying  ex* 
cisemen,  in  most  cases  prevents  the  business.*' — Oa  the  Stectrie  Candle  Manufacture,  by  G, 
F.   Wihtm,  Etq.,  Managing  Director  of  Price*»  Candle  Company.     1852. 

SOAPS,  QUALITY  OF.  To  determine  the  quantity  of  water,  thin  slices  are  cut 
from  the  edges  and  from  the  centre  of  the  bars.  A  portion  is  then  weighed,  about  4  or 
5  grammes,  (60  to  70  g^ins),  and  exposed  to  a  current  of  air  heated  to  212^  Fahr.,  or  in 
an  oil  bath,  until  it  ceases  to  lose  weight  The  dry  substance  is  then  weighed ;  the 
difference  between  the  first  and  last  weighing  will  indicate  the  quantity  of  water  evapo* 
rated.  If  it  be  a  soft  soap,  it  is  weighed  in  a  counterpoised  shallow  capsule.  In  good 
soap  the  amount  of  water  varies  from  30  to  45  per  cent,  in  mottled  and  soft  soaps  from 
36  to  52  per  cent 

The  purity  of  soap  may  be  ascertained  by  treating  it  with  hot  alcohol ;  if  the  soap  be 
white  and  without  aidmixture,  the  portion  remaining  undissolved  is  very  minute,  and  a 
mottle  soap  of  good  quality  does  not  leave,  when  operating  on  5  grammes,  more  than  5 
centigrammes,  or  about  1  per  cent 

If  there  should  be  a  sensible  amount  of  residue  from  white  soap,  or  more  than  1  per 
cent  from  mottled  soap,  some  accidental  or  fraudulent  admixture  may  be  suspected, 
—  silica,  alumina,  gelatine,  &c.,  the  quantity  and  nature  of  which  may  be  determined 
by  analysis. 

The  quantity  of  alkali  contained  in  the  soap  is  easily  determined  by  means  of  the 
alkalimeter. 

10  grammes  in  thin  slices  are  taken,  for  instance,  and  dissolved  in  150  grammes  of 
boiling  water  ;  and  this  solution  is  saturated  with  a  normal  liquor,  containing  in  a  quart 
of  water  100  grammes  of  sulphuric  acid,  specific  gravity  1  *848,  or  with  1  atom  of  water. 

The  volume  of  this  liquor  required  for  complete  saturation  will  indicate  the  corre- 
sponding weight  of  sulphuric  acid,  which  is  itself  nearly  equivalent  to  an  equal  weight 
of  dry  carbonate  of  soda. 

llie  quantity  of  pure  potash  or  soda  may  be  thus  deduced. 

There  is  no  difliculty  in  ascertaining  in  the  same  assay  the  quantity  of  the  fstty  sub- 
stance. For  this  purpose  10  grammes  of  pure  white  wax  free  from  water  are  added  to 
the  liquid,  after  saturation  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  whole  heated  to  complete  lique- 
tictioa  i  it  is  then  allowed  to  cool,  and  when  it  has  become  solid,  the  cake  of  wax  and 
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$aitj  matter  which  Ymrt  united  is  reroored,  end  washed,  dried  and  weighed;  the 
augmentation  in  weight  beyond  the  10  grammes  employed  will  giTe  the  wejght  of  the 
Ihtty  matter. 

The  liquid  decanted  from  the  solidified  wax  may  afterwards  be  tested,  to  asoertain  the 
purity  of  the  base. 

The  solution  of  the  sulphate  may  also  be  eraporaied,  and,  by  an  examination  of  its 
erystalline  form,  or  by  means  of  chloride  of  platinum,  it  may  be  ascertained  whether  the 
base  be  soda  or  potash,  or  a  mizture  of  the  two. 

Aft  to  the  nature  of  the  fiitty  substance,  it  is  aseertained,  with  more  or  less  certainty, 
by  saturating  the  solution  of  the  soap  with  tartaric  acid,  collecting  the  ht  acids,  and 
taking  their  point  of  fusion.  It  is  possible,  at  least,  by  thi^  to  prove  the  identity  or  the 
absence  of  identity  with  the  sample  in  the  soap  supplied ;  for  instancci  whether  it  is  noade 
from  oil  or  tallow,  &c.  Tlie  odour  dereloped  by  the  fatty  matter  at  the  moment  of  the 
decomposition  of  the  soap  by  acids  assisted  by  heat  will  often  indicate  the  nature  of 
the  fiitty  substance  employed  in  its  fiibrication,  or  that  at  least  of  which  the  odour 
may  prevail. 

The  sosp  is  proved  to  contain  an  excess  of  fiitty  matter  not  saponified,  by  separating 
the  fiitty  acids  by  means  of  hydrochloric  acid,  washing  with  hot  distilled  water,  then 
combinmg  them  with  baryta,  and  thoroughly  washing  the  new  compound  with  boiling 
water.  The  nonaaponified  fiitty  matter  is  easily  separated  from  the  barytic  soap  by 
treating  the  nuss  with  boiling  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  fiitty  substance.  We  can 
moreover  assure  ourselves  that  it  has  no  acid  reaction  on  moistened  litmus  paper,  that 
it  is  fusible,  and  that  it  possesses  the  general  cb^acter  of  a  neutral  fiitty  substance. 

SOAPSTONE;  see  Stxatri. 

SODA,  CoHttie  9oda  (^ff^dmU  de  aoude^  Fr. ;  AHznainm,  Germ.) ;  is  an  alkaline  sub- 
stance, used  in  chemical  researches,  in  bleaching,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  soap.  It  is 
prepared  by  boiling  a  solution  of  crystallised  carbonate  of  soda  in  4  or  5  parts  of  water, 
with  half  its  weight  of  recently  slaked  and  sifted  lime.  At  the  end  of  half  an  hour,  the 
vessel  of  iron,  porcelain,  or  preferably  silver,  may  be  removed  from  the  fire,  and  covered 
carefully,  till  the  calcareous  matter  has  settled  into  a  solid  magma  at  the  bottom.  The 
clear  supernatant  lye  may  be  then  decanted  into  bottles  for  use  in  the  liquid  state,  or 
evaposated  out  of  contact  of  air,  till  it  assumes  an  oily  appearance ;  then  poured  upon  an 
iron  or  marble  slab,  broken  into  pieces,  and  put  up  in  phials  secured  with  greased 
stoppers  or  corks. 

Caustic  soda  is  a  white  brittle  mass,  of  a  fibrous  texture,  a  specific  gravity  of  1  "536, 
melting  at  a  heat  under  redness,  having  a  most  corrosive  taste  and  action  upon  animal 
matters,  dissolving  readily  in  both  water  and  alcohol,  attracting  carbonic  acid  when 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  but  hardly  any  water,  and  falling  thereby  into  an 
efflorescent  carbonate:  it  forms  soaps  with  tallow,  oils,  wax,  rosin;  dissolves  wool, 
hair,  silk,  horn,  alumina,  silica,  sulphur,  and  some  metallic  sulphurets.  It  consists  of 
77-66  soda,  and  23*34  water.  A  solution  of  caustic  soda  affords  no  precipitate  with 
solution  of  chloride  of  platinum,  or  tartaric  acid,  as  a  solution  of  caustic  potash  never 
fails  to  do. 

The  following  Tablb  of  the  quantity  of  Caustic  Soda  contained  in  Ltxs  of  different 
densities,  has  been  given  by  Richter :  — 


Spec. 

Soda 

Spec. 

Soda 

Spec 

Soda 

Spec. 

Soda 

grsT. 

per  cent. 

grsT. 

percent. 

gr*T. 

per  cent. 

grar. 

percent. 

I-OO 

0-00 

1-12 

11-10 

1-22 

20-66 

1-32 

29-96 

1-02 

2-07 

1-14 

12-81 

1-24 

22-58 

1-^4 

31-67 

1-04 

4-02 

M6 

14-73 

1-26 

24-47 

1-35 

32-40 

1-06 

5-89 

1-18 

16-73 

1-28 

26-33 

1-36 

33-08 

1-08 

7-69 

1-20 

18-71 

1-30 

28-16 

1-38 

34-41 

i-io 

9-43 

Soda  free  from  water  can  be  obtained  only  by  the  combustion  of  BoeUitm,  which  see. 

On  the  30th  of  June,  1838,  Messrs.  Dyars  and  Hemmings  obtained  a  patent  for 
manufacturing  soda  by  the  decomposition  of  sea-sslt  with  sesquicarbonate  or  bicarbonate 
of  ammonia.  Equal  parts  of  the  chloride  of  sodium  and  sesquicarbonate  are  pres- 
cribed, being  very  nearly  the  equivalent  decomposing  proportions,  and  the  ammonia 
salt  is  recommendea  to  be  added  in  powder  to  a  saturated  solution  of  the  sea  salt,  and 
the  mixture  to  be  stirred,  and  then  set  aside  till  the  mutual  action  and  decomposition 
be  effected.  Having  been  employed  to  examine  this  process  for  a  gentleman  who 
wished  to  adopt  it  on  a  manufiu;turing  scale,  I  obtained  the  following  resultsi     Op 
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making  tiie  prescribed  mixture  in  the  cold,  brisk  efl^erveflcence  takes  place,  because 
the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  combined  with  the  ammonia  is  greater  than  the  resulting 
soda  can  readily  absorb,  eyen  to  form  iu  bicarbonate,  and  this  extrication  of  gas  carries 
Off  with  it  more  or  leas  ammonia,  amounting,  in  carefully  conducted  experiments,  to  no 
less  than  37  per  cent,  of  the  sesquicarbonate  employed  ;  though  the  magma  deposited 
from  the  mixture  was  drained  in  vessels  nearly  close,  and  though  the  ammonia  which 
adhered  to  it,  as  well  as  that  in  the  drained  mother  liquors,  was  recovered  by  distilla- 
tion in  vessels  connected  with  a  Woulfe's  apparatus.  Moreover  the  utmost  amount  of 
soda-ash  (not  pure  carbonate)  which  was  obtained,  was  only  37*5  for  100  of  sea  salt 
used ;  whereas  90  of  carbonate  should  result  from  100  of  the  sea  salt,  with  the  above 
equivalent  dose  of  8esquicai;|ionate  of  ammonia.  This  latter  salt  contains  about  one- 
half  more  carbonic  acid  than  is  required  by  the  soda  to  become  a  carbonate.  A  good 
illustration  of  the  loss  of  ammonia  in  a  similar  case  is  afforded  by  the  decomposition  of 
chloride  of  calcium  in  solution,  by  adding  to  it  the  equivalent  dose  of  pulverised 
ammonia  carbonate ;  viz.  56  of  the  former  and  59  of  the  latter.  The  rapid  extrication 
of  the  carbonic  acid  on  making  thb  mixture,  causes  such  a  waste  of  ammonia,  that 
more  of  the  sesquicarbonate  must  be  afterwards  introduced  to  complete  the  decompo- 
sition of  the  chloride ;  the  stronger  the  solution  of  the  chloride,  the  greater  is  the  losa 
of  ammonia. 

In  one  of  my  experiments,  where  3500  grains  were  employed  :=•  half  a  pound  avoir* 
dupois  of  each  ingredient,  the  following  were  the  products :  — 

GrainsL 

1.  Ammonia  recovered  by  distillation  from  the  drained  magma, 

equivalent  in  sesquicarbonate  to     -  •  -  ■  .     257 

2.  Ammonia  as  carbonate,  from  the  remaining  liquid,  sucked  into  a 

vacuous  apparatus  and  distilled       •  -  .  •  1509 

3.  Additional  ammonia  as  carbonate,  obtained  from  the  cold  mother 

liquors,  by  distillation  with  quick  lime,  and  out  of  the  sal 
ammoniac  formed  .  •  .  •  .    775 


2541 
Sesquicarbonate  employed  •  .  •  •  .  3500 


Loss      ....    959 
or  27*4  per  cent 

The  product  from  this  experiment  in  dry  soda  ash  was  only  1500  grains,  which  were 
found  to  contain  only  1312  of  pure  carbonate,  or  87*5  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  Here  is 
a  deficiency  of  soda  'carbonate,  upon  the  quantity  of  the  chloride  used,  of  no  less  than 
58|  per  cent.,  for  only  1312  grains  are  obtained  instead  of  3150. 

Subsequently  a  method  occurred  to  me,  whereby  this  process,  elegant  in  a  scientific 
point  of  view,  might  possibly  be  executed  with  advantage  upon  the  commercial  scale ; 
but  it  would  require  a  very  peculiar  apparatus,  though  not  nearly  so  costly  as  what  was 
erected  by  Mr.  Cooper,  under  the  direction  of  the  patentees,  at  Battersea  and  in  Brussels. 

SODA,  CARBONATE  0¥{KohIentaurei  natron.  Germ.);  is  the  soda  of  commerce 
in  various  states,  either  crystallized,  in  lumps,  or  in  a  crude  powder  called  soda-ash.  It 
exists  in  small  quantities  in  certain  mineral  waters ;  as,  for  example,  in  those  of  Seltzer, 
Seydschutz,  Carlsbad,  and  the  volcanic  springs  of  Iceland,  especially  the  Geyser ;  it  fre- 
quently occurs  as  an  efflorescence  in  slender  needles  upon  damp  walls,  being  produced 
by  the  action  of  the  lime  upon  the  sea  salt  present  in  the  mortar.  The  mineral  soda  is 
the  sesquicarbonate,  to  be  afterwards  described. 

Of  manufiictured  soda,  the  variety  most  antiently  known  is  barilla,  the  incinerated 
ash  of  the  SaUota  sodct.  This  plant  is  cultivated  with  great  care  by  the  Spaniards, 
especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Alicant.  The  seed  is  sown  in  light  low  soils,  which  are 
embanked  towards  the  sea  shore,  and  furnished  with  sluices,  for  admitting  an  occasional 
overflow  of  salt  water.  When  the  plants  are  ripe,  the  crop  is  cut  down  and  dried  ;  the 
seeds  are  rubbed  out  and  preserved ;  the  rest  of  the  plant  is  burned  in  rude  furnaces,  at 
a  temperature  just  sufiicient  to  cause  the  ashes  to  enter  into  a  state  of  semi-fusion,  so 
as  to  concrete  on  cooling  into  cellular  masses  moderately  compact.  The  most  valuable 
variety  of  this  article  is  called  iweei  barilia.  It  has  a  grayish-blue  colour,  and  gets 
covered  with  a  saline  efflorescence  when  exposed  for  some  time  to  tlie  air.  It  is  hard 
and  difficult  to  break ;  when  applied  to  the  tongue,  it  ezcitrs  a  pungent  alksline  taste. 

I  have  analysed  many  varieties  of  barilla.  Tlieir  average  quantity  of  free  or  alkali- 
metrical  soda  is  ahout  17  per  cent ;  though  several  contain  only  14  parts  In  the 
hundred,  and  a  few  upwards  of  20.  This  soda  is  chiefly  a  carbonate,  with  a  little 
sulphuret  and  sulphate ;  and  \a  mixed  with  sulphate  and  muriate  of  soda,  carbonate  of 
lime,  vegetable  carbon,  &c. 
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Another  mode  of  manu&cturiiig  crude  soda  is  by  burning  eea-weed  into  kdp.  For- 
merly very  large  revenues  were  derived  by  the  proprietors  of  the  shores  of  the  Seotiish 
islands  and  Highlands,  from  the  incineration  of  sea-weed  by  their  tenants,  who  usually 
paid  their  rents  in  kelp  ;  but  since  the  tax  has  been  Uken  off  salt,  and  the  manufiwture 
of  a  crude  soda  from  it  has  been  generally  esUblished,  the  price  of  kelp  has  fidlen 
extremely  low. 

The  crystals  of  soda-carbonate,  as  well  as  the  soda-ash  of  British  commerce,  are  now 
made  altogether  by  the  decompontion  of  sea  salt. 

SODA   MAVUFACTUEX, 

The  manufacture  divides  itself  into  three  branches.—!.  The  conversion  of  sea  salt, 
or  chloride  of  sodium,  into  sulphate  of  soda.  S.  The  decomposition  of  this  sulphate  into 
crude  soda,  called  bhck  baU$  by  the  workman.  S.  The  purification  of  these  balls,  either 
into  a  dry  white  soda^ash  or  into  crystals. 

1.  The  preparaHon  a(  the  tv^>hate  of  toda,^  Fige,  ISll,  1S12,  181S.  represent  the 
fiimace  for  converting  the  muriate  of  soda  into  the  sulphate.  The  furnace  must  be 
built  interiorly  of  the  most  refractory  fire-bricks,  such  as  are  used  for  glasshouses,  but 
of  the  ordinary  brick  size ;  except  the  bridges  c,  a,  v,  which  should  be  formed  of 
one  mass,  such  as  what  is  called  a  Welsh  lump,  a  is  tlie  ash  pit  5  a,  the  grate ;  c,  the 
first  bridge,  between  the  fire  and  the  first  calcining  hearth  n,  n ;  r,  r,  is  its  roof;  o,  the 
second  bridge,  between  the  calcining  hearth  and  the  decomposing  hearth  i,  1,1;  the 
roof  of  which  b  x,  x.  This  hearth  I,  i,  is  lined  with  a  lead  square  pan,  5  or  6  inches 
deep,  sloped  at  the  back  opening,  mfig,  ISIS,  marked  la! ;  which  deficient  part  of  the 
upright  side  is  filled  up  with  two  bricks  placed  one  over  the  other,  as  shown  at  la,  m, 
fig.  IS  12.,  and  luted  with  day,  to  confine  the  semi-liquid  mass  in  the  pan,  i,  i.     Some 


^^■Oi>l 


1511 
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manufiicturers  make  this  pan  8  inches  deep,  and  line  its  bottom  and  sides  with  bricks 
or  siliceous  sandstone,  to  protect  the  lead  from  the  corrosive  action  of  the  acid.  There 
are  others  who  consider  this  precaution  troublesome,  as  the  points  of  the  pan  which  become 
leaky  are  thereby  concealed.  In  the  roof  of  the  decomposing  hearth,  one  or  two  syphon 
funnels  a,  of  lead,  are  inserted  when  the  charge  of  acid  (sulphuric)  is  to  be  poured  down 
upon  the  salt  in  i,  i,  to  save  the  risk  of  any  annoyance  from  the  fumes  of  the  muriatic  acid, 
o,  o,  is  a  chimney  filled  with  round  flint  nodules,  or  coke,  which  are  kept  continually  moist 
by  the  trickling  of  a  streamlet  of  water  upon  the  topmost  layer.  The  muriatic  gas 
meeting  this  descending  film  of  water  upon  so  extensive  a  surface  becomes  absorbed,  and 
runs  out  below  in  a  liquid  form.  When  the  acid  is  required  in  a  somewhat  concentrated 
state,  thu  chimney  should  be  made  both  high  and  capacious.  Such  a  plan,  moreover,  is 
very  valuable  for  abating  the  nuisance  cauwd  by  the  disengagement  of  the  muriatic  acid 
gas ;  which  is  otherwise  apt  to  sterilize  the  surrounding  vegetation. 

A  fire  being  kindled  in  the  grate  i^figi,  IS  11.  and  IS  12,  3  cwt.  of  salt  in  powder 
are  to  be  thrown  by  a  shovel  into  the  pan  i,  through  the  door  tUtfig,  ISIS.,  or  m,  m^fig, 
1312.  Two  hundred  weight  and  a  half  of  oil  of  vitriol,  of  specific  gravity  1'844  having 
been  diluted  with  from  25  to  30  per  cent  of  water,  and  well  mixed,  or  3  cwts.  at  5^ 
Baumd,  are  to  be  slowly  poured  in  by  the  funnel,  and  diffused  among  the  muriate  of 
soda,  by  an  occasional  stir  with  an  iron  rake  cased  with  sheet  lead.  Fumes  of  muriatic 
acid  will  now  plentifully  escape,  and,  passing  up  the  condensing-shaft  o,  will  flow  down 
in  the  form  of  liquid  spirit  of  salt,  and  escape  by  the  stoneware  stopcock  p,  into  the 
pipe  of  a  sunk  cistern.  The  fire  having  been  steadily  kept  up  at  a  moderate  degree,  the 
chemical  reaction  will  be  tolerably  complete  in  the  course  of  two  hours ;  but  as  this  is 
relative  to  the  mature  of  the  fuel,  and  the  draught  of  the  furnace,  no  very  precise  rule 
in  point  of  time  can  be  laid  down ;  but  it  b  sufiScient  for  this  stage  of  the  process,  when 
the  fumes  cease  to  be  very  dense  and  copious,  as  may  be  ascertained  by  opening  the  door 
M,  and  looking  in,  or  by  the  appearance  at  the  top  of  the  shaft  a  Over  the  door  m',  in 
the  opposite  side  of  the  decomposing  hearth,/^.  ISIS.,  there  must  be  an  arch  or  hood 
terminating  in  a  smaller  chimney,  15  or  20  feet  high,  for  the  ascent  of  the  muriatic  va« 
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pours,  when  the  charge  is  drawn  or  run  out  of  the  hearth,  and  allowed  to  fiiH  into  a 
square  shallow  iron  tray,  placed  on  the  ground  at  the  back  of  the  furnace.  For  this  dis- 
charge, the  two  bricks  which  serve  as  stoppers  to  that  orifice  must  be  unluted  and 
TemoTed. 

As  soon  as  that  charge  is  Uken  out,  (the  fire  being  meanwhile  checked  by  opemng 
the  door  t.Jig,  1312.,  and  shutting  partially  the  ash-pit  opening  at  a,)  a  fresh  charge 
roust  be  introduced  as  above  described.  The  nearly  decomposed  saline  matter  during 
the  second  charging  of  the  hearth  i,  will  have  grown  cool  and  concrete.  It  must  be 
shovelled  into  the  calcining  hearth  n,  a,  fig.  1311.,  by  the  back  door  o^fig,  1313.,  where 
it  will  receive  a  higher  degree  of  heat ;  and,  by  the  expulsion  of  the  remaining  part  of 

the  muriatic  acid,  it  will  become  a 
perfect  sulphate  of  soda.  It  should 
be  finally  brought  into  a  state  of  semi- 
fusion.  When  a  sample  of  it,  taken 
out  on  the  end  of  the  rake  or  trowel- 
shaped  scraper,  emits  no  fiimes,  the 
conversion  is  accomplished. 

From  3  cwts.  of  common  salt,  or 
muriate  of  soda,  rather  more  than  3^ 
cwts.  of  perfect  sulphate  should  be 
obtained,  quite  free  from  metallic  impurity. 

The  next  step  is  the  conversion  of  the  sulphate  into  a  crude  soda. 
One  of  the  most  improved  soda  iumaces  is  that,  employed  in  a  few  factories,  repre* 
sented  in  fig$,  1314,  1315,  and  1316.  In  the  section  >fy.  1315.,  there  are  two  hearths 
in  one  furnace,  the  one  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  other  by  the  thickness  of  a  brick, 
or  about  3  inches.  ▲  is  the  preparatory  shelf,  where  the  mixture  to  be  decomposed  is 
first  laid  in  order  to  be  thoroughly  heated,  so  that  when  transferred  to  the  lower  or 
decomposing  hearth  a,  it  may  not  essentially  ehill  it,  and  throw  back  the  operation. 

1314  c  is  the  fire-bridge,  and  d  is  the  grate. 

In  the  horizontal  section,  or  ground 
plan,^^.  1316.,  we  see  an  opening  in 
the  fVont  corresponding  to  each  hearth. 
This  is  a  door,  as  shown  in  the  side 
view  or  elevation  of  the  furnace, 
fig,  1314. ;  and  each  door  is  shut  by 
an  iron  square  frame  filled  with  a 
fire-tile  or  bricks,  and  suspended 
by  a  chain  over  a  pulley  fixed  in 
any  convenient  place.  See  PrrcoAL, 
COKING  OP.  The  workman,  on  push- 
ing up  the  door  lightly,  makes  it 
rise,  because  there  is  a  counter- 
weight at  the  other  end  of  each 
chain,  which  balances  the  weight  of  the 
frame  and  bricks.  In  the  ground  plan, 
only  one  smoke-flue  is  shown;  and 
thb  construction  is  preferred  by  many 
manufiwturers ;  but  others  choose  to 
have  two  flues,  one  from  each  shoulder, 
as  at  a,  6  ;  which  two  flues  afterwards 
unite  in  one  vertical  chimney,  from 
25  to  40  feet  high ;  because  the  draught 
of  a  soda  furnace  must  be  very  sharp. 
Having  sufiSciently  explained  the 
construction  of  this  improved  fur- 
nace, I  shall  now  proceed  to  describe 
the  mode  of  making  soda  with  it 
The  materials  with  which  the  sulphate  is  decomposed  into  a  rough  carbonate  of  soda 
are  chalk  or  ground  limestone,  and  ground  coal  or  charcoal.  The  proportions  in  which 
these  three  sub&tances  are  mixed,  influence  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  success  of  the 
decomposing  process.  I  have  known  a  false  proportion  introduced  and  persevered  in 
at  a  factory,  with  the  most  prejudicial  effect  to  the  product ;  the  soda-ash  produced  being 
in  small  quantity  relatively  to  the  sulphate  employed,  and  being  much  charged  with 
sulphur.  Af^er  very  numerous  trials  which  I  have  made  on  the  great  scale,  and  many 
inquiries  at  the  most  successful  soda- works,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  I  am 
warranted  to  offer  the  following  proportions  as  the  most  profitable :  — 

Sulphate  of  soda,  100  parts;  carbonate  of  lime  (chalk  or  limestoneX  from   110  to 
120  parts  ;  if  pure,  110;  if  a  little  impure  or  damp,  120 :  pitcoal,  50  parts. 
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These  materUls  must  be  separately  ground  bj  an  edge-ttone  nul],  and  sifted  into  a 
tolerably  fine  powder.  They  roust  be  then  very  carefully  mixed.  Attention  to  these 
particulars  is  of  no  little  importance  to  the  success  of  the  soda  process. 

One  hundred  parts  or  pounds  of  sulphate  of  soda  are  equivalent  to  75  parts  of  car- 
bonate, and  when  skilfully  decomposed,  will  generally  yield  fully  70  pounds.  A  charge 
for  the  decomposing  furnace  with  the  preparatory  shelf  should  not  exceed  200  lbs.,  or 
perhaps  180 ;  therefore  if  75  pounds  of  ground  sulphate  of  soda,  with  80  pounds  of  chalk 
or  limestone  (ground),  and  37  pounds  of  ground  coal,  be  well  mixed,  they  will  constitute 
one  charge.  This  charge  must  be  shoyelled  in  upon  the  hearth  a,  or  shelf  of  preparation, 
(Jig.  1 315.) ;  and  whenever  it  has  become  hot  (the  furnace  Imving  been  preriously  brought 
to  bright  ignition),  it  is  to  be  transferred  to  Uie  decompoung  hearth  or  laboratory  a,  by 
an  iron  tool>  shaped  exactly  like  an  oar,  called  the  spreader.  This  tool  has  the  flattened 
part  from  2  to  3  feet  long,  and  the  round  part,  for  laying  hold  of  and  working  by,  from 
6  to  7  feet  long.  Two  other  tools  are  used ;  one,  a  rake,  bent  down  with  a  sarden  hoe  at 
the  end ;  and  another,  a  small  shovel,  consisting  of  a  long  iron  rod  terminated  like  a  piece 
of  iron  plate,  about  6  inches  long*  4  broad,  sharpened  and  tipped  with  steel,  for  cleaning 
the  bottom  of  the  hearth  from  adhering  cakes  or  crusts.  Whenever  the  charge  is  sliored 
by  the  sliding  motion  of  the  oar  down  upon  the  working  hearth,  a  fresh  charge  should 
be  thrown  into  the  preparation  shelf,  and  evenly  spread  over  its  surface. 

The  hot  and  partially  carbonized  charge  being  also  evenly  spread  upon  the  hearth  n, 
is  io  be  lefl  untouched  for  about  ten  minutes,  during  which  time  it  becomes  ignited,  and 
begins  to  fuse  upon  the  surface.  A  view  may  be  taken  of  it  through  a  peep-hole  in 
the  door  which  should  be  shut  immediately,  in  order  to  prevent  the  reduction  of  the 
temperature.  When  the  mass  is  seen  to  be  in  a  state  of  incipient  fusion,  the  workman 
takes  the  oar  and  turns  it  over  breadth  by  breadth  in  regular  layers,  till  he  has  reversed 
the  position  of  the  whole  mass,  placing  on  the  sur&ce  the  particles  which  were  formerly 
in  contact  with  the  hearth.  Having  done  this  he  immediately  shuts  the  door,  and  lets 
the  whole  get  another  decomposing  heat.  After  five  or  six  minutes.  Jets  of  flame  begin 
to  issue  from  various  parts  of  the  pasty-consistenced  mass.  Now  is  the  time  to  incorpo- 
rate the  materials  together,  turning  and  spreading  by  the  oar,  gathering  them  together 
by  the  rake,  and  then  distributing  them  on  the  reverse  part  of  the  hearth  ;  that  is,  the  oar 
should  transfer  to  the  part  next  the  fire-bridge  the  portion  of  the  mass  lying  next  the 
shelf,  and  tnce  vend.  The  dexterous  management  of  this  transposition  characterizes  a 
good  soda-furnacer.  A  little  practice  and  instruction  will  render  this  operation  easy  to  a 
robust  clever  workman.  After  this  transposition,  incorporation,  and  spreading,  the  door 
may  be  shut  again  for  a  few  minutes,  to  raise  the  heat  for  the  finishing  off*.  Lastly,  the 
rake  must  be  dexterously  employed  to  mix,  shift,  spread,  and  incorporate.  The  jets, 
called  comUet,  are  very  numerous,  and  bright  at  first ;  and  whenever  they  begin  to  fade, 
the  mass  must  be  raked  out  into  cast-iron  moulds,  placed  under  the  door  of  the  labora- 
tory to  receive  the  ignited  paste. 

One  batch  being  thus  worked  off,  the  other,  w.iich  has  laid  undisturbed  on  the  shel( 
is  to  be  shoved  down  from  a  to  a,  and  spread  equally  upon  it,  in  order  to  be  treated  as 
above  described.     A  third  batch  is  then  to  be  placed  on  the  shelf. 

The  article  thus  obuined  should  contain  at  least  22  per  cent,  of  real  soda,  equivalent 
to  37  per  cent,  of  dry  carbonate,  or  to  100  of  crystals.  A  skilful  workman  can  turn 
out  a  batch  firom  three  quarters  of  an  hour  to  an  hour,  producing  a  perfect  carbonate, 
which  yields  on  solution  an  almost  colourless  liquid,  nearly  destitute  of  sulphur,  and 
containing  hardly  any  undccomposed  sulphate.^ 

In  some  soda  works,  where  the  decomposing  furnace  is  very  large,  and  is  charged 
with  a  ton  of  materials  at  a  time,  it  takes  two  men  to  work  it,  and  from  five  to  six 
hours  to  complete  a  batch.  Having  superintended  the  operation  of  the  above-described 
small  fiimace,  and  examined  its  products,  I  feel  warranted  to  recommend  its  adoption. 

The  following  materials  and  products  show  the  average  state  of  this  soda  process :  — 

Materials ^100  parts  of  sulplutte  of  soda,  ground,  equivalent  to  75  of  carbonate; 
1 10  of  chalk  or  ground  limestone ;  55  of  ground  coal :  in  the  whole  265. 

Products —  168  parts  of  crude  soda,  at  S3  per  cent.  ««  55 '5  of  dry  carbonate. 

^        f  ISO     —    crystals  of  carbonate  of  soda  »  48  of  dry  carbonate ;  and 
"'•     \100      —    insoluble  matter. 

But  these  products  necessarily  vary  with  the  skill  of  the  workman. 

In  another  manufactory  the  following  proportions  are  used :  —  Six  stones,  of  14  lbs. 
each,  of  dry  ground  sulphate  of  soda,  are  mixed  with  3  of  chalk  and  3  of  coal.  This 
mixture  weighing  1}  cwt.,  forms  a  batch,  which  is  spread  upon  the  preparation  shilf 
of  the  furnace  (^s.  1315.  and  1316.),  as  above  described,  and  gradually  heated  to  inci- 
pient ignition.  It  is  then  swept  forwards  to  the  lower  area  b,  by  the  iron  oar,  and 
spread  evenly  by  tlie  rake.     Whenever  it  begins  to  sofWn  under  the  rising  heat  of  the 
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laboratory  (the  side  doors  being  meanwhile  shut),  the  mass  must  be  laboriously  turned 
over  and  incorporated ;  the  small  shovel,  or  paddle,  being  employed  to  transfer,  by  the 
interchange  of  small  portions  at  a  time,  in  rapid  but  orderly  succession,  the  whole  mate- 
rials from  the  colder  to  the  hotter,  and  from  the  hotter  to  the  colder  parts  of  the  hearth. 
The  process  of  working  one  batch  takes  about  an  hour,  during  the  first  half  of  which 
period  it  remains  upon  the  preparation  shelf.  The  average  weight  of  the  finished  ball 
is  1  cwt,  and  its  contents  in  alkalimetrical  soda  are  SS  pounds. 

Where  the  acidulous  sulphate  of  iron  from  pyrites  may  be  had  at  a  cheap  rate,  it  has 
been  long  ago  employed,  as  at  Hurlett  in  Scotland,  instead  of  sulphuric  acid  for  decom- 
posing the  chloride  of  sodium.  Mr.  Turner's  process  of  preparing  soda,  by  decomposing 
sea  salt  with  litharge  and  quicklime,  has  be«n  long  abandonee^  the  resulting  patent 
yellow  or  sub-chloride  of  lead  having  a  very  limited  sale. 

2.  The  extraction  of  pure  soda  from  the  crude  article,  —  The  black  balls  must 
be  broken  into  fragments,  and  thrown  into  large  square  iron  cisterns,  furnished 
with  false  bottoms  of  wooden  spars  ;  when  the  cisterns  are  nearly  full  of  these  lumps, 
water  b  pumped  in  upon  them,  till  they  are  all  covered.  After  a  few  days,  the 
lixiviation  is  effected,  and  the  lye  is  drawn  off  either  by  a  syphon  or  a  plug-hole 
near  the  bottom  of  the  cistern  and  run  into  evaporating  vessels.  These  may  be 
of  two   kinds.      The  surfiwe-evaporating   furnace,   shown  in  /ip,   1317.,  is  a  very 

,^  admirable  invention  for  economizing 
I  vessels,  lime,  and  fuel.  The  grate  a, 
I  and  fire-place,  are  separated  from  the 
I  evaporating  laboratory  n,  by  a  double 
]  fire 'bridge  b,  c,  having  an  interstitial 
space  in  the  middle,  to  arrest  the 
J  communication  of  a  melting  or  ig*- 
^  niting  heat  towards  the  lead-lined 
^  cistern  d.  This  cbtem  may  be  8, 
10,  or  20  feet  long,  according  to  th^ 
magnitude  of  the  soda-work,  and  4 
feet  or  more  wide.  Its  depth  should  be  about  4  feet  It  consists  of  sheet-lead,  of  about 
6  pounds  weight  to  the  square  foot,  and  it  is  lined  with  one  layer  of  bricks,  set  in 
roman  or  hydraulic  cement,  both  along  the  bottom  and  up  the  sides  and  ends.  The 
lead  comes  up  to  the  top  of  c,  and  the  liquor,  or  lye,  may  be  filled  in  to  nearly  that 
height.  Tilings  being  thus  arranged,  a  fire  is  kindled  upon  the  grate  a  ;  the  flame  and 
hot  air  sweep  along  the  sur&ce  of  the  liquor,  raise  its  temperature  there  rapidly  to 
the  boiling  point  and  carry  off  the  watery  parts  in  vapour  up  the  chimney  e,  which 
should  be  1 5  or  30  feet  high,  to  command  a  good  draught.  But,  indeed,  it  will  be  most 
economical  to  build  one  high  capacious  chimney  stalk,  as  is  now  done  at  Glasgow, 
Manchester,  and  Newcastle,  and  to  lead  the  flues  of  the  several  furnaces  above 
described  into  it.  In  this  evaporating  furnace  the  heavier  and  stronger  lye  goes  to 
the  bottom,  as  well  as  the  impurities,  where  they  remain  undisturbed.  Whenever 
the  liquor  has  attained  to  the  density  of  I'S,  or  thereby,  it  is  pumped  up  into 
evaporating  cast-iron  pans,  of  a  flattened  somewhat  hemispherical  shape,  and  evapo- 
rated to  dryness  while  being  diligently  stirred  with  an  iron  rake  and  iron  scraper. 

This  alkali  gets  partially  carbonated  by  the  above  surface-evaporating  furnace,  and 
is  an  excellent  article. 

When  pure  carbonate  is  wanted,  that  dry  mass  must  be  mixed  with  its  own  bulk  of 
ground  coal,  sawdust  or  charcoal,  and  thrown  into  a  reverberatory  ^rnace,  like^.  1 316 ., 
but  with  the  sole  all  upon  one  level.  Here  it  must  be  exposed  to  a  heat  not  exceeding 
65QP  or  700^  F. ;  that  is,  a  Kttle  above  the  melting  heat  of  lead ;  the  only  object  being  to 
volatilize  the  sulphur  present  in  the  mass,  and  carbonate  the  alkali.  Now,  it  has  been 
foimd,  that  if  the  heat  be  raised  to  distinct  redness,  the  sulphur  will  not  go  off,  but  will 
continue  in  intimate  union  with  the  soda.  This  process  is  called  calking,  and  the  fur- 
nace is  called  a  colker  furnace.  It  may  be  6  or  8  feet  long,  and  4  or  5  feet  broad 
in  the  hearth,  and  requires  only  one  door  in  its  side,  with  a  banging  iron  frame  filled 
with  a  fire-tile  or  bricks,  as  above  described. 

This  carbonating  process  may  be  performed  upon  several  cwts.  of  the  impure  soda, 
mixed  with  sawdust,  at  a  time.  It  takes  three  or  four  hours  to  finish  the  desulphuration  ; 
and  it  must  be  carefully  turned  over  by  the  oar  and  the  rake,  in  order  to  bum  the  coal 
into  carbonic  acid,  and  to  present  the  carbonic  acid  to  the  particles  of  caustic  soda  diffused 
through  the  mass,  so  that  it  may  combine  with  them. 

When  the  blue  flames  cease,  and  the  saline  matters  become  white,  in  the  midst  of  the 
coaly  matter,  the  batch  may  be  considered  as  completed.  It  is  raked  out,  and  when 
cooled,  lixiviated  in  great  iron  cisterns  with  false  bottoms,  covered  with  mats.  The 
watery  solution  being  drawn  off  clear  by  a  plug-hole,  is  evaporated  either  to  dryness,  in 
hemispherical  cast-iron  pans,  as  above  described,  or  only  to  such  a  strength  that  it 
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thowt  a  pellicle  upon  its  tuHace.  when  it  may  be  run  off  into  erystallising  cisterns  of 
cast  iron,  or  lead-lined  wooden  cisterns.  The  aboye  dry  carbonate  is  the  bat  article  for 
the  glass  manufacture. 

CrjfttaOixed  carbonate  of  §oda,  contains  62}  per  cent,  of  water.  The  crystals  are  colour- 
less transparent  rhomboids,  which  readily  effloresce  in  the  air,  and  melt  in  their  own 
water  of  crystallization.  On  decanting  the  liquid  from  the  fused  maas,  it  is  found  tbst 
one  part  of  the  salt  has  giyen  up  its  water  of  crystallisation  to  another.  By  eraporation 
of  thst  fluid,  crystals  containing  one-fifth  less  water  than  the  common  carbonate  sre 
obtained.     These  do  not  effloresce  in  the  air. 

Mineral  soda,  the  sesquicarbonate  (^Andertkalb  kohlensanres  natron.  Germ.);  is  found 
in  the  proyinoe  of  Sukena,  in  Africa,  between  Tripoli  and  Feazan.  It  forms  a  stratum 
no  more  than  an  inch  thick,  just  bdow  the  surftee  of  the  soil.  Its  texture  is  stristed 
crystalline,  like  fibrous  gypsum.  Seyeral  hundred  tons  of  it  are  collected  annually, 
which  are  chiefly  consumed  in  Africa.  Tliis  species  of  soda  does  not  effloresce  like  the 
Egyptian,  or  the  manufactured  soda  crystals,  owing  to  its  peculiar  state  of  composition 
and  density.  It  was  analyzed  by  Klaproth,  under  its  natiye  name  of  trona,  and  was 
fi>und  to  consist,  in  100  parts,  of  —  soda,  37  ;  carbonic  acid,  38  ;  sulphate  of  soda,  S*5 ; 
water,  S2*5,  in  100. 

This  soda  is,  therefore,  composed  of— 3  atoms  of  carbonic  acid,  associated  with  2  atoms 
of  soda,  and  4  of  water  ;  while  our  commercial  soda  crystals  are  composed  of —  1  atom 
of  carbonic  acid,  1  atom  of  soda,  and  10  atoms  of  water. 

There  are  six  natron  lakes  in  Egypt  They  are  ntuated  in  a  barren  valley,  celled 
Bshr-bela-ma,  about  thirty  miles  to  the  west  of  the  Belts. 

There  are  natron  lakes  also  in  Hungary,  which  afford  in  summer  m  white  saline 
efflorescent  crust  of  carbonate  of  soda,  mixed  with  a  little  sulphate. 

There  are  several  soda  lakes  in  Mexico,  especially  to  the  north  of  Zacatecas,  as  sUo 
in  many  other  provinces.  In  Columbia,  48  English  miles  from  Merida,  mineral  soda  is 
extracted  from  the  earth  in  great  abundance,  under  the  name  of  aitio. 

Bicarbonate  ofeoda  {Doppelt  kohleneaurte  natron.  Germ.)  ;  is  prepared,  like  bicarbo- 
nate of  potassa,  by  transmitting  carbonic  acid  gas  through  a  cold  saturated  solutbn  of 
pure  carbonate  of  soda,  till  crystalline  crusts  be  formed.  The  bicarbonate  may  also  be 
obtained  in  four-sided  tables  grouped  together.  It  has  an  alkaline  taste  and  reaction 
upon  litmus  paper,  dissolves  in  IS  parts  of  cold  water,  and  is  converted  by  boiling  water 
into  the  sesquicarbonate,  with  the  disengagement  of  one  fourth  of  its  carbonic  acid.  It 
consists  of — 37  of  soda,  52.35  carbonic  acid^  and  10  65  water. 

Soda  MANUFAcruax  iMPaovxn.  In  carrying  on  this  process  on  the  great  scale,  it 
was  long  customary  to  permit  the  escape  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  decomposition 
of  the  muriate  of  soda  by  sulphuric  acid  as  a  waste  product ;  and  this  is  done  in  some 
localities  at  the  present  day.  But  independently  of  the  actual  loss  thus  caused,  the  in- 
jurious action  of  the  acid  fumes  upon  every  form  of  vegetation,  for  many  miles  around 
the  manufactory,  has  compelled  the  nuker  of  soda  to  condense  this  hydrochloric  acid,  by 
passing  it  through  flues  filled  with  coke ;  over  the  cavernous  surfiuie  of  which  a  small 
stream  of  water  constantly  flows.  In  this  way,  a  large  quantity  of  liquid  muriatic  acid 
u  procured,  which,  though  too  impure  for  many  of  the  ordinary  requirements  of  the  arts, 
is  yet  admirably  adapted  for  the  generation  of  chlorine,  and  the  subsequent  manufacture 
of  chloride  of  lime.  The  total  worth  of  this  waste  product  may  be  gathered  from  the 
feet,  that  in  one  set  of  large  soda  works  near  Glasgow,  sufficient  muriatic  acid  is  collected 
to  yield  8,000  tons  of  chloride  of  lime  per  annum,  and  yet  this  scarcely  represents  one- 
twentieth  of  the  soda  manufacture  of  Great  Britain.  Having  in  this  way  obtained  a 
quantity  of  sulphate  of  soda,  the  soda  maker  now  proceeds  to  his  next  operation.  Here, 
however,  it  may  be  as  well  to  remark,  that  the  sulphate  of  soda  in  question  is  not  nearly 
pure,  but  usually  contains  from  five  to  ten  per  cent,  of  common  salt,  which  has  escaped 
decomposition  in  the  sulphate  furnace ;  as  it  is  more  economical  to  leave  a  small  excess 
of  chloride  of  sodium  than  to  add  a  superfluity  of  sulphuric  acid,  —  since  this  latter  is 
vastly  more  expensive  than  the  former  ;  and  the  presence  of  common  salt  is  rather  be- 
neficial than  otherwise  during  the  subsequent  process.  To  convert  this  impure  sulphate 
of  soda  into  carbonate  of  soda,  it  is  mixed  in  about  equal  proportions  with,  chalk  or  car- 
bonate of  lime,  and  small  coals,  all  in  a  state  of  rough  powder.  The  mixture,  merely 
thrown  together  with  shovels,  is  projected  into  a  reverberating  furnace  called  the  ball* 
ftimace,  where  it  is  stirred  about  with  a  long  iron  paddle,  undl  it  undergoes  an  imper- 
fiect  fbsion ;  and  long  jets  of  yellow  flame,  technically  called  **  candles,"  burst  out  from 
various  parts  of  the  mass,  which,  fi^r  an  ordinary  charge  of  3  cwt  or  4  cwt>  will  re- 
quire about  three  hours.  The  whole  is  then  raked  out,  and  allowed  to  cool,  the  furnace 
bein^  supplied,  as  before,  with  a  fresh  charge  of  materials.  The  product  of  this  operas 
tion  u  known  as  ball-soda,  and  it  consists  of  carbonate  of  soda,  sulphuret  <^  sodium, 
chloride  of  sodium,  undecomposed  sulphate  of  soda,  carbonate  of  lime,  sulphuret  of 
calcium,  and  carbon  of  coke.     We  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  several 
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tpeeimens  from  the  largest  manufactories  in  the  kingdom,  and  find  no  great  diflbranoe 
in  the  results.     The  average  composition  appears  to  ^  as  under  :  — 


Soda 
Carbonic  acid    - 
Sulphuret  of  sodium 
Chloride  of  sodium 
Sulphate  of  soda 
Sulphate  of  calcium 
Carbonate  of  lime 
Coke    - 


19-80 
9*24 
2-64 
5*22 
6»10 
29*40 
21*70 
5-90 

100 


We  shall  describe  the  mode  of  analysing  this  compound  a  little  further  on,  but  at 
this  moment  it  will  be  more  advantageous  to  pursue  the  remainder  of  the  operation  for 
procuring  carbonate  of  soda  from  the  cooled  product  of  the  ball-fumaoe.  This  substance, 
under  the  name  ball-soda,  is  roughly  broken  to  pieces,  and  piled  up  in  a  large  iron  tank, 
provided  with  a  false  bottom  or  grating,  and  having  an  aperture  near  the  bottom.  Wh^n 
the  tank  is  full,  the  aperture  near  the  bottom  is  plugged  up,  and  hot  water  run  upon  the 
ball-soda  to  within  an  inch  or  two  of  the  top  of  the  tank.  The  whole  Is  allowed  to  re- 
main for  several  hours ;  by  which  the  salts  of  soda,  consisting,  as  we  have  seen,  of 
carbonate  and  sulphate  of  soda,  with  the  chloride  and  sulphuret  of  sodium,  are  di»- 
solved ;  the  plug  is  then  withdrawn,  and  the  soluble  matters  are  allowed  to  flow  away  from 
the  carbonate  of  lime,  sulphuret  of  calcium,  and  coke,  which  are  insoluble.  TTpon  these 
latter  a  fresh  portion  of  hot  water  is  poured,  so  as  thoroughly  to  remove  the  soda  salts ; 
and  this  last  solution  is  commonly  applied  to  a  quantity  of  new  ball-soda,  in  order  to 
economize  the  cost  of  evaporation.  The  first  fluid  from  the  tank  is  conducted  at  once 
into  a  reverberatory  furnace,  where  the  water  b  rapidly  eipelled,  and  a  dry  saline  pro- 
duct obtained.  This  is  immediately  transferred  to  what  is  called  the  carbonating  furnace, 
where  the  sulphuret  of  sodium  is  partly  decomposed  by  the  carbonic  acid  of  the 
furnace,  and  partly  reconverted  into  sulphate  of  soda  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air. 

Meantime,  the  portion  of  soda  existing  in  the  mass  as  caustic  soda  becomes  carbonated 
by  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  fire ;  and  hence  the  name  of  this  particular  furnace.  Having 
been  kept  at  a  dull  red  heat,  but  short  of  that  required  for  actual  fusion,  the  whole  is 
withdrawn  and  cooled ;  after  which,  it  Is  boiled  in  water,  and  the  concentrated  solution 
run  off  into  shallow  coolers  to  crystallize.  As  the  saline  constituents  now  consist  almost 
entirely  of  carbonate  of  soda,  with  a  little  sulphate  of  soda  and  chloride  of  sodium,  the 
former  salt  crystallizes  and  becomes  solid  ;  leaving  the  two  latter,  with  a  portion  of  ca>-> 
bonate  of  soda,  in  solution.  The  crystals  are  taken  out,  dried,  and  packed  for  the  market ; 
whilst  the  residuary  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the>result  sold  under  the  name 
of  soda-ash  :  though  this  name  is  sometimes  fUso  applied  to  the  direct  product  of  the 
carbonating  furnace.  The  nature  of  the  decomposition  which  takes  place  in  the  ball- 
furnace  may  be  very  correctly  inferred  from  the  composition  of  the  products  thence 
ensuing.  We  have  seen  that  the  primary  mixture  is  composed  of  sulphate  of  soda,  car- 
bonate of  lime,  and  carbon.  On  exposing  these  to  a  red  heat,  sulphuret  of  sodium  is 
generated,  which  immediately  acts  upon  the  carbonate  of  lime,  producing  sulphuret  of 
calcium  and  carbonate  of  soda.  As,  however,  during  the  reduction  of  the  sulphate  of 
soda,  part  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  is  rendered  caustic  by  the  expulsion  of  its  carbonic 
acid,  this  caustic  lime  makes  its  appearance  in  the  ball-soda  tank,  and  converts  a  portion 
of  the  carbonate  of  soda  into  caustic  soda ;  hence  the  necessity  for  the  carbonating  Aimace, 
which  is,  moreover,  useful  in  destroying  the  sulphuret  of  sodium. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  the  mode  of  analyzing  ball-soda ;  after  which  it 
will  be  necessary  to  review  the  whole  orocess  of  soda-making,  with  a  view  to  the  posdbility 
of  improvement.  # 

Having  selected  a  fiiir  sample  of  the  ball-soda  to  be  examined,  this  must  be  reduced 
to  an  extremely  fine  powder,  and  a  given  weight  of  it  —  say  100  grains,  digested  in  two 
ounces  of  hot  water  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes ;  then  throw  the  whole  on  a  filter,  and  wash 
this  gradually  with  S  ounces  of  boiling  water,  taking  care  to  add  these  washings  to  the 
first  liquid  which  passes  through  the  filter.  The  filter,  with  its  insoluble  contents,  may 
now  be  set  in  a  warm  place  to  dry.  Meanwhile,  the  clear  solutions  being  mixed,  are  to 
be  tested  with  finely  powdered  carbonate  of  lead,  until  this  ceases  to  be  blackened :  when 
this  occurs,  the  heavy  black  precipitate  of  sulphuret  of  lead  is  allowed  to  settle,  and  the 
clear  colourless  solution  is  poured  off  into  a  porcelain  basin.  This  being  gentiy  heated, 
is  now  to  be  thrown  upon  the  sulphuret  of  lead ;  and,  when  this  has  again  settled,  the 
clear  fluid  must  be  withdrawn  and  added  to  that  in  the  porcelain  basin.  This,  being 
gently  heated,  must  next  be  treated  by  a  dilute  acid  of  a  determinate  strength  (see 
Alkaumetay),  until  litmus  paper,  on  being  dipped  into  it,  becomes  slightly  reddened  i 
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when  the  amount  of  mmU  prewnt,  or  of  carbonate  of  Mda,  may  be  tnleoed,  in  the  usual 
way,  from  the  composition  of  dilute  acid.  The  sulphuret  of  lead  remaining  from  this 
operation  is  now  to  be  supersaturated  with  acetic  acid,  and  slightly  heated,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  removing  from  it  any  excess  of  carbonate  of  lead  that  may  have  been  added  in 
the  first  instance ;  the  sulphuret  of  lead  must  then  be  well  washed  with  hot  water,  dried 
and  weighed.  Every  1 20  grains  represent  40  grains  of  sulphuret  of  sodium,  and  for 
this  SS  grains  of  soda  must  be  deducted  from  the  result  of  the  acidulous  aany.  The  in- 
soluble matter  remaining  on  the  filter  is  now  to  be  transfarred  to  a  double-necked  bottle 
provided  with  a  bent  tub^  tbr  passing  the  evolved  gases  through  a  solution  of  the 
acetate  of  lead  in  weak  acetic  acid.  This  insolttble  matter  consists  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
sulphuret  of  calcium,  and  coke ;  if,  therefore,  diluted  muriatic  acid  is  poured  upon  it, 
the  two  former  substances  will  be  decomposed  with  the  evolution  of  carbonic  aod  snd 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  latter  of  which  b  absorbed  by  the  acidulous  solution  of  the 
acetate  of  lead ;  whilst  the  carbonic  acid  passes  on  and  escapes.  In  eombinnig  with  the 
solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  sul- 
phuret of  lead,  which,  being  well  washed  with  hot  water,  then  dried  and  weighed,  gives 
the  amount  of  sulphuret  of  calcium  existing  in  the  residue :  for  every  ISO  grains  of  sul- 
phuret of  lead  indicate  34  of  sulphuret  of  calcium.  The  fluid  in  the  two-necked  flask 
consisu  of  chloride  of  calcium,  with  the  coke  of  the  ball-ash.  This  must,  therefore,  be 
thrown  on  a  filter,  and  well  washed  with  hot  water,  and  dried  :  the  coke  may  then  be 
separated  and  weighed.  As  from  the  existence  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  the  first  solution 
neither  lime  nor  its  sulphate  could  exist  in  the  insoluble  matter,  if  this  bad  been  weighed 
previously  to  these  latter  experiments,  the  difference  in  weight,  after  deducting  the 
sulphuret  of  caldum  and  the  coke,  will  be  that  of  the  carbonate  of  lime ;  and  this,  under 
the  circumstances,  is  sufficiently  correct  in  moderately  skilful  handa.  It  now  remains, 
therefore,  only  to  determine  the  quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium  an4  sulphate  of  soda 
present  in  the  ball-soda.  For  this  purpose,  100  grains  of  the  finely  powderad  compound 
are  to  be  treated  exactly  as  before,  with  hot  water  and  carbonate  of  lead.  In  this  case, 
however,  the  resulting  alkaline  solution  must  be  supersaturated  with  pure  nitric  acid, 
and  to  this  an  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver  must  be  added,  aod  the  mixture  warmed.  A 
dense  coagulated  precipitate  will  fall,  from  which  the  clear  solution  being  poured  off 
into  a  proper  vessel,  the  precipitate  is  to  be  washed  with  a  little  boiling  disUlled  water, 
and  the  washings  added  to  the  clear  solution  before  mentioned.  The  precipitate  being 
now  well  dried  in  a  dark  place  must  be  weighed ;  and  for  every  144  grains  of  this  pre- 
cipitate, 60  grains  of  chloride  of  sodium  must  be  assumed.  To  the  clear  solution  result- 
ing from  this  operation,  an  excess  of  nitrate  of  baryta  must  be  thrown  in,  and  the  mixture 
slightly  heated  as  before,  and  then  thrown  on  a  previously  weighed  filter.  This  filter, 
when  the  solution  has  passed,  is  to  be  repeatedly  washed  with  boiling  distilled  water, 
until  this  fluid  passes  through  pure ;  the  filter  is  then  to  be  well  dried  and  weighed,  to 
ascertain  its  increase  of  weight  This  increase  is  due  to  the  presence  of  sulphate  of 
baryta,  for  every  117  grains  of  which  72  grains  of  sulphate  of  soda  must  have  existed 
in  the  portion  of  ball-soda  examined.  To  determine  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  com- 
bined with  the  soda,  a  given  quantity  (and  for  this  purpose  50  grains  is  enough)  of  the 
finely-powdered  ball-soda  must  be  lixiviated  as  before,  and  the  clear  solution  boiled  down 
to  dryness  with  an  excess  of  pure  peroxide  of  manganese,  -—  the  whole  being  at  last 
slightly  heated  over  the  fire.  By  the  action  of  the  manganese  at  this  heat,  the  sulphuret 
of  sodium  is  converted  into  sulphate  of  soda ;  and  if  the  soda  salts  be  now  dissolved  in  a 
small  quantity  of  water,  and  the  solution  placed  in  a  proper  flask,  provided  with  a  bent 
tube  containing  chloride  of  calcium,  to  arrest  moisture,  the  carbonic  acid  may  be  expelled 
by  a  known  weight  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid;  and  presuming  the  flask  and  the  vessel 
containing  the  dilute  acid  to  have  been  carefiilly  weighed  before  and  after  the  experi- 
ment, the  loss  gives  at  once  the  weight  of  the  carbonic  acid  united  to  the  soda.  Tbu 
appears  never  to  be  equivalent  to  the  amount  of  soda.  There  is  a  circumstance  connected 
with  the  lixiviation  of  ball-ash,  on  the  large  scale,  which  has  probably  escaped  the  atten- 
tion of  manufacturers,  but  is  of  considerable  importance  towards  securing  a  successful 
result.  The  general  practice  is  to  employ  hot  water  for  dissolving  out  the  soda  salts, 
and  to  retain  this  solution  in  contsct  with' the  insoluble  residue  for  several  hours.  Theo- 
retically, this  is  incorrect,  and,  practically,  we  have  found  it  iigurious.  Sulphuret  of 
calcium,  though  an  insoluble  salt,  is  not  absolutely  so;  and  the  moment  this  substance 
in  solution  comes  in  contact  with  carbonate  of  soda,  double  decomposition  ensues, 
attended  with  the  production  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  sulphuret  of  sodium — a  process 
exactly  the  reverse  of  that  which  happens  under  the  influence  of  a  red  heat,  and  of  which, 
in  chemistry,  there  are  many  other  examples.  Thus  it  constantly  happens  that  sulphuret 
of  sodium  is  found  in  the  lixiviated  products  of  ball-soda.  If,  however,  cold  wster  be 
employed,  and  the  contact  of  the  carbonate  of  soda  with  the  sulphuret  o(  calcium  be 
considerably  diminished,  as  with  great  ease  may  be  done,  by  coarsely  powdering  the 
ball-soda,  instead  of  employing  it  in  lumps,  then  the  clear  solution  is  almost  entirely 
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IS«e  from  sulphuret  or  sodium,  aod  h  deroid  of  colour ;  whereas,  by  the  hot  wmter  pro- 
cess, this  fluid  is  invariablj  of  a  dirty-green  hue,  and  has  an  offensive  odour  of  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen.  Now,  remembering  that  the  sulphuret  of  sodium  u  a  dead  loss  to  the 
manuiaeturers,  and  moreover  diminishes  the  market  value  of  the  rest  of  his  produce,  the 
question  of  hot  or  cold  water,  with  or  without  proper  pulverisation  of  the  ball-soda,  is 
in  reality  a  very  important  affatr. 

By  the  afore-recited  analysis,  it  appears  that,  out  of  22*91  parts  of  soda,  2*11  were 
combined  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  this  is  at  the  rate  of  more  than  9  per  cent.,  and 
would  form  a  handsome  addition  to  the  usual  profits  of  the  manufiieturer.  One  of  the 
great  drawbacks  upon  the  nuinufiicture  of  soda  u  the  difficulty  of  disposing  of  the  inso- 
luble residue.  This  contains  more  than  half  its  weight  of  sulphuret  of  calcium,  a  sub- 
stance which,  in  the  wet  state,  is  rapidly  decomposed  by  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air 
with  the  evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  and,  if  moderately  dry,  is  almost  certain 
to  take  fire  by  contact  with  the  atmosphere,  and  thus  taint  the  surrounding  neighbour- 
hood with  its  sulphurous  emanations.  It  is  extremely  likely  that  this  refuse  product 
would  answer  the  purpose  of  lime  for  all  agricultural  uses,  and  also  furnish  sulphur  to 
such  crops  as  require  this  element, — plants  of  the  natural  order  crucifersB  for  eiample. 
Gas  lime  is  in  great  measure  a  perfectly  analogous  compound,  and  thb  Is  largely  used 
in  some  of  our  inland  counties,  and  found  to  be  an  extremely  beneficial  application. 
The  refuse  of  soda-works  has  not,  however,  assumed  a  similarly  favourable  character 
amongst  fivmers ;  and  h  u  now  a  real  and  growing  nulBance  to  the  manufacturer  of 


Perhaps,  after  all,  it  would  be  better  to  think  of  devising  a  remedy  for  preventing  the 
formation  of  this  residuum  than  seek  an  outlet  for  its  consumption.  With  this  view, 
we  venture  to  lay  the  following  process  before  our  readers,  embracing  within  itself  what 
may  be  termed  the  perfection  of  soda-making.  How  fiir  on  a  large  scale  the  difficul- 
ties might  increase  beyond  the  advantage,  our  experience  will  not  enable  us  to  judge ; 
but  in  a  moderate  way,  the  whole  of  the  operations  have  been  consecutirely  tried  and 
found  satisfrctory.  The  key  to  the  ultimate  decomposition  turns  upon  a  circumstance 
in  chemistry  which  is,  for  the  most  part,  but  little  known :  and  that  is,  the  ease  with 
which  the  hydrosulphates  of  the  alkalis,  when  slightly  moistened,  are  converted  into 
carbonates  by  the  action  of  carbonic  acid.  If  much  water  be  present,  the  decomposition 
goes  on  languidly,  and  is  never  perfect ;  if  too  little  water,  the  decomposition  is  speedily 
arrested  by  the  formation  of  a  crust  of  alkaline  carbonate.  It  is  the  middle  state, 
between  these  two  conditions,  which  must  be  aimed  at,  and  which  we  will  now  proceed 
to  describe  in  a  condensed  account  of  the  proposed  method :  — With  a  precisely  similar 
form  of  apparatus  to  that  now  in  use  for  preparing  sulphate  of  soda,  and  condensing 
muriatic  acid,  but  with  some  little  additional  care,  a  given  weight  of  common  salt 
might  be  converted  into  sulphate  of  soda,  and  the  whole  of  its  muriatic  condensed, 
which,  of  course,  would  be  an  exact  equivalent  of  the  soda  present  in  the  sulphate  of 
soda ;  that  is  to  say,  60  parts  of  chloride  of  sodium  and  49  parte  of  pure  hydrated 
sulphuric  acid  would  produce  72  parts  of  dry  suTphate  of  soda,  and  37  parts  of  anhy- 
drous muriatic  acid.  These  relative  proportions  must  be  borne  in  mind  to  facilitate  the 
comprehension  of  the  ultimate  process.  Having  placed  the  muriatic  acid  on  one  side 
for  the  present,  we  proceed  to  convert  the  sulphate  of  soda  into  sulphuret  of  sodium,  by 
mixing  it  with  ite  own  weight  of  coarsely  powdered  coal  or  coke,  and  exposing  the 
mixture  to  a  red  heat  in  a  proper  furnace  for  an  hour  or  two.  At  thb  temperature  the 
carbon  of  the  coal  unites  with  the  oxygen  of  the  sulphate  of  soda,  and  flies  off  as  car- 
bonic oxide  gas,  leaving  the  sulphur  and  sodium  combined  together  as  sulphuret  of 
sodium,  with  the  excess  of  small  coal  or  coke  employed.  As  soon  as  this  mixture  is 
sufficiently  cool,  it  should  be  broken  or  pounded  into  a  roush  powder,  which  must  now 
be  moistened  with  water  to  the  consistence  of  damp  sand,  or  until  a  handful  tightly 
squeezed  in  the  hand  adheres  together  as  a  ball  or  lump.  When  this  is  the  case,  the 
whole  should  be  placed  in  a  vessel,  or  set  of  vessels,  similar  to  those  used  for  the  purifi- 
cation of  coal-gas  by  means  of  slaked  lime.  It  is  best  to  have  four  of  these  vessels, 
three  of  which  are  to  be  continually  in  action.  The  moistened  sulphuret  of  sodium  or 
hydrosulphate  of  soda  being  duly  arranged,  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid  is  made  to 
traverse  the  three  vessels  in  action,  by  which  the  hydrosulphate  of  soda  is  converted 
into  carbonate  of  soda,  and  the  hydrosulphuric  acid,  or  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  being 
expelled  in  a  pure  state,  may  readily  be  burnt  at  a  jet  in  a  common  sulphuric  acid  cham- 
ber, with  the  usual  dose  of  nitrate  of  soda  for  its  acidification.  Thus  the  quantity 
of  sulphuric  acid  originally  employed  to  decompose  the  salt  would  be  constantly 
regenerated  and  used  over  again.  The  requisite  carbonic  acid  would  also  be  easily 
procured  by  acting  upon  chalk  with  the  muriatic  acid  condensed  in  the  first  instance. 
Some  fear  might  seem  to  be  justified  by  the  possibility  of  the  carbonic  acid  passing 
off  with  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  but,  under  common  care,  guided  by  experience, 
this  could  never  occur.     So  long  as  any  considerable  quantity  of  hydrosulphate  of 
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soda  noMiiMd  in  the  leoond  and  third  TCtsels,  no  carbonie  aeid  could  pan  ttiiough 
them ;  and,  as  soon  as  No.  I.  was  discoyered  Co  be  saturated,  thu  might  be  thrown  out 
of  action,  and  the  fourth  Tsssel  employed;  meanwhile  No.  1.  might  be  emptied,  and 
refilled  with  fresh  material  to  liciUow  on  after  No.  4.,  when  the  second  yessel  was  satu- 
rated ;  and  thus  oootinuallj. 

In  commencing  this  description  we  assumed  at  first  ^  parts  of  eommon  sslt,  and  49 
of  hydrated  sulphuric  acid,  which  would  gire  72  of  sulphate  of  soda  and  37  of  muriatic 
acid.  Now  these  7S  of  sulphate  of  soda  would  form  49  of  hydrosulphate  of  soda  ; 
whilst  37  of  muriatic  acid,  by  acting  upon  chalk,  would  furnish  eiaetly  sufficient  car- 
bonic acid  to  eouTeit  the  49  of  hydrosulphate  of  soda  into  54  of  carbonate  of  sods,  and 

17  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  But  this  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  when  carefully  eon  • 
sumed,  would  regenerate  49  parts  of  sulphuric  acid,  to  be  again  used  in  decomposing  60 
parts  of  common  sslt,  and  so  on  in  continual  rotation.  The  only  resulting  products 
would,  therefore,  be  earbonate  of  soda  and  muriate  of  lime ;  the  sulphuric  acid  merely 
performing  the  part  of  a  vehicle  for  effecting  the  decomposition.  As  regards  the  eco- 
nomy of  this  process,  it  seems  in  no  way  doubtful ;  and,  viewed  in  a'praeticai  light, 
there  is  no  insurmountable  or  even  probable  difliculty  in  the  way  of  its  immediate  and 
successful  adoption  :  neeessarily  there  would  arise  some  loss  from  waste  and  eommereial 
impurities ;  but  the  scope  for  speculative  industry  is  very  large,  and  all  risk  of  much 
loss  by  fiulure  may  be  reduced  within  reasonable  limits  by  beginning  upon  a  very  small 
scale  at  first,  and  extending  the  manufacture  in  proporticn  to  the  success  of  the  enter* 
prise.  The  huge  mountains  of  sulpburet  of  calcium  which  arise  under  the  present 
system,  and  contaminate  the  air  with  their  pestiferous  exhalations,  proclaim  too 
obviously  that  a  change  u  needed ;  and  some  idea  of  the  enormous  msss  of  matter  thus 
daily  accumulating  may  be  gathered  from  the  &ct,  that  one  eoda-maker  alone  admiued 
to  us  that  his  average  production  of  this  residue  was  at  the  rate  of  400  tons  per  week,  or 
S0,800  tons  per  annum.~.Afr.  LbwU  Thompson. 

SODA-WATER  is  the  name  given  to  water  containing  a  minute  quantity  of  soda, 
and  highly  charged  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  whereby  it  acquires  a  sparkling  appearance^ 
an  agreeable  pungent  taste,  an  exhilarating  quality,  and  certain  medicinal  powers.  It 
constitutes  a  considerable  object  of  manufocture  in  this  kingdom,  llie  following  figure 
represents,  I  understand,  the  best  system  of  apparatus  for  preparing  it.  A  very  dilute 
solution  of  soda  is  put  into  the  globular  vessel  h,  and  the  carbonie  acid  gas  is  forced 
into  it  from  the  gasometer  a,  by  means  of  the  powerful  pump-work,  as  will  be  under^ 
stood  from  the  subjoined  explanation. 

The  same  apparatus  may  serve  for  making  any  species  of  aerated  water,  in  imitatioo 
of  any  natural  spring.  All  that  is  necessary  for  this  purpose,  is  to  put  into  the  cistern 
Q  the  neutro-saline  matter,  earths,  metallic  oxides,  pure  water,  &c.,  each  in  doe  propor- 
tion,  according  to  the  most  accredited  analysis  of  the  mineral  water  to  be  imitated,  to 
agitate  that  mixture,  to  suck  it  into  the  condenser  h,  through  the  pipe  a,  and  then  to 
impregnate  it  to  the  due  degree,  by  pumping  in  the  appropriate  gas,  previously  con- 
tained in  the  gasometer  p. 

Thus,  to  make  Seltxer  water,  for  each  18  pounds  troy,  »  6 9, ISO  grains,  or  1  galloa 
imperial  very  nearly,  take  55  grains  of  dry  carbonate  of  soda,  17  of  carbonate  of  lime, 

18  of  carbonate  of  magnesia,  3^  of  subpbosphate  of  alumina,  3  of  chloride  of  potassium, 
155  of  chloride  of  sodium,  and  3  of  finely  precipitated  silica.  Put  these  materials  into 
the  cistern  q,  and  charge  the  gasometer  f  with  353  cubic  inches  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 
Then  work  the  machine  by  the  handle  of  the  wheel  z,  as  explained  below,  and  regulate 
the  introduction  of  the  liquid  and  the  gas  in  aliquot  portions ;  for  example,  if  the  con- 
denser H  admits  half  a  gallon  of  water  at  a  time,  that  quantity  of  liquid  should  be  charged 
with  176  cubic  inches  of  the  gas,  being  one  half  of  the  whole  quantity.  The  sul- 
phuretted mineral  waters  may  be  imitated  in  like  manner,  by  taking  the  proportions  of 
their  constituents,  as  given  in  Table  IL  of  Watxss,  MiHxaAL. 

At  page  SI.  of  vol.  x.  of  the  conjoined  series  of  Newton's  Journal,  the  patent 
apparatus  of  Mr.  F.  C  Bakewell,  of  Hempstead,  for  making  soda  water,  is  well 
described  with  illustrative  figures.  The  pat^t  was  obtained  in  March,  183S,  but 
how  &r  it  has  been  introduced  into  practice  1  have  not  heard.  Its  arrangement 
discovers  ingenuity,  but  it  seems  less  likely  to  prove  durable  than  the  patent  appa- 
ratus of  Mr.  Tyler,  which /^.  13S0.  in  the  following  page  represents  according  to 
his  latest  specification.  ▲,  is  the  gas  generator,  where  the  chalk  and  sulphuric  acid  are 
mixed ;  b,  the  gasometer  ;  c,  the  soda-water  pump,  for  forcing  the  gas ;  n,  the  con- 
denser ;  X,  the  solution  (of  sods)  pan ;  r,  the  bottling  cork  ;  o,  the  acid  bottle,  at  tlie 
right  hand  shoulder  of  a  ;  h,  the  wheels,  for  working  the  agitator  in  the  condenser ; 
I,  the  pipe,  for  oonyeying  the  gas  to  the  pump ;  x,  pipe  fur  conveying  the  solution  to  the 
pump  ;  L,  cocks  for  regulating  the  admission  of  tlie  gas  into  solution ;  m,  drawing-off 
pipe  leading  to  the  bottling  cork ;  v,  the  forcing  pipe  from  the  pump  to  the  condenser. 

The  vessel  in  which  the  soda  water  is  condensed  b  lined  with  silver  in  order  to  resist 
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IMYKOVBD  SODA-WATBE  ATFAKATUS,   A8  MADS  BT   lOU  UATWARD  TTXXB, 
or  MILTON  STRJESX. 

Fig.  1318.  Aront  view  of  the  aoda^ water  mftchinr.     Fig,  1319.  end  view  of  the  aame. 
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SODIUM,  the  metallio  bans  of  socla,  is  obtained  by  processes  similar  to  those  by 
which  potassium  is  procured.  By  fusing  hydrate  of  soda  with  a  little  hydrate  of 
potassa,  a  mixture  is  obtained,  which  yields  more  readily  than  soda  by  itself  to  the  de- 
composing action  of  iron-turnings  at  a  high  heat,  in  a  bent  gun-barrel.  The  portion 
of  potassium  produced  may  be  got  rid  of,  by  digesting  the  alloy  for  a  few  days  in  some 
naphtha  or  oil  of  turpentine  contained  in  an  open  vessel.  The  sodium  remains  at  the 
bottom  of  the  liquid.  Pure  sodium  may,  however,  be  prepared  at  once,  by  subjecting 
incinerated  tartrate  of  soda  to  heat  in  the  apparatus  of  Brunner,  described  under 
Potassium.  It  is  white,  like  silver ;  softer  and  more  malleable  than  any  other  metal, 
and  may  be  readily  reduced  into  very  thin  leaves.  It  preserves  its  malleability  till  it 
approaches  the  melting  point  Its  specific  gravity  is  C*970.  It  softens  at  the 
temperature  of  122^  F.,  and  at  200°  it  u  perfectly  fluid :  but  it  will  not  rise  in  vapour 
untU  heated  to  nearly  the  melting  point  of  glass.  In  the  air  it  oxidises  slowly,  and 
gets  covered  with  a  crust  of  soda ;  but  it  does  not  take  fire  till  it  is  made  nearly  red-hot ; 
and  then  it  emits  brilliant  scintillations.  When  thrown  upon  water,  it  is  rapidly 
oxidised,  but  without  kindling,  like  potassium.    If  a  drop  of  water  be  thrown  upon  it,  it 
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becomes  so  hot  by  the  chemical  action  as  to  take  iire.  There  are  three  oxides  of  sodium ; 
1.  the  suboxide ;  2.  the  oxide,  or  the  basis  of  common  soda ;  and,  3.  the  surozide  ;  tbd 
last  being  formed  when  sodium  is  heated  to  redness  upon  a  plate  of  silver. 

SOILS,  ANALYSIS  OF.  Having  been  some  time  ago  engaged  in  a  minute  che- 
mical examination  of  the  soil  of  a  large  farm,  remarkable  for  perennial  fertility  without 
manure  *»  I  have  been  led  to  adopt  some  simplified  methods  of  analysis,  which  may  to  a 
certain  extent  be  practised  by  ordinary  farmers,  and  may  throw  some  light  on  the 
means  of  improving  permanently  the  composition  of  their  lands.  The  field  from^  <vhi<^  ~ 
the  sample  subject  of  analysis  was  taken,  is  situated  on  Marsh  Farm,  in  Haveling  Level, 
in  the  parish  of  Hornchurch,  Essex,  not  far  from  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  and 
nearly  opposite  to  Erlth.  R.  M.  Kerrisoo,  Esq.,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  the  proprietor,  informs 
me  that  no  manure  has  ever  been  applied  to  this  farm  of  200  acres  during  a  period  of 
at  least  fifly  years,  except  once ;  and  in  that  season  the  wheat  became  so  heavy  as  to 
be  in  a  great  measure  spoiled.     It  produces  every  variety  of  crop  most  abundantly. 

The  substratum,  which  lies  beneath  a  three-feet  bed  of  the  soil,  is  an  alluvial  deposit, 
replete  with  decaying  vegetable  matter ;  the  remains  probably  of  some  ancient  forest, 
which  existed  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  Daggenham  Breach,  through  which  the 
river  had  inundated  a  large  district  of  country,  and  kept  it  submersed  till  about  two 
centuries  ago  ;  when  it  was  stopped  out  by  the  aid  of  a  parliamentary  grant,  adminis- 
tered under  the  direction  of  a  skilful  engineer*  The  soil  over  the  whole  farm  is  of  very 
uniform  texture  and  appearance ;  being  a  findy  comminuted  friable  loam,  quite  free 

from  stones,  consuting  of  a  fortunate  mixture 
of  fine  siliceous  sand,  clay,  oxide  of  iron,  and 
carbonate  of  lime,  with  minute  proportions 
of  phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesia,  but  very 
little  organic  matter.  It  would  seem,  there- 
fore, to  derive  its  principles  of  fertility  chiefly 
from  the  atmosphere,  and  the  emanations  from 
the  subsoil. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  soil,  in  its  aver- 
age state  of  dryness,  is  2*2  to  water  called 
1*0;  indicating  the  presence  of  but  little  ve- 
getable matter. 

100  parts  of  it  collected  after  a  period  of 
ordinary  dry  weather  lose  11*2  by  a  steam 
heat  of  212^,  and  readily  re-absorb  that  portion 
of  moisture  when  again  exposed  to  damp  air. 
When  the  dried  residuum  is  calcined  at  a  dull 
red  heat,  six  parts  of  vegetable  sutntance  are 
burned  away ;  at  a  higher  temperature  the  car- 
bonate of  lime  would  become  calcined,  and 
cause  an  additional  loss  of  weight,  which 
might  inconsideratdy  be  mbtaken  for  organic 
matter. 

The  first  problem  in  an  agricultural  an- 
alysis, is  to  find  the  proportion  of  calcareous 
matter,  as  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime. 
This  may  be  easily  solved  with  the  aid  of  the 
following  instrument  (^^.1321.),  which  may 
be  called  the  Limestone  Metery  one  of  which 
was  presented  and  explained  by  me  to  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Agriculture 
on  the  29th  of  May,  1848. 

A,  is  a  cylinder  of  glass,  two  inches  in  di- 
ameter, and  fourteen  inches  long,  graduated 
on  one  side  with  a  scale,  into  spaces  of  100 
water-grain  measures  from  0  to  12^000,  marked 
10,  20,  30,  &c. ;  and  graduated  on  the  other 
side  into  spaces  of  240  water-grain  measures, 
each.  Tlie  former  scale  is  used  for  the  analysis 
of  all  sorts  of  alkaline  carbonates,  and  also  of 
acids;  the  latter  is  adapted  to  the  direct 
analysis  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  marls ;  and 
indirectly  to  that  of  phosphate  of  lime  and 
carbonate  of  magnesia. 
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The  cylinder  a,  has  a  tubulure  in  its  side  near  the  bottom ;  this  is  closed  irith  m 
cork,  in  the  axis  of  which  a  short  glass  tube  is  cemented,  hooped  externally  to  a 
collar  of  caoutchouc  a,  which  serves  as  a  joint  to  the  upright  long  glass  tube  a,  held 
Dear  its  upper  recurved  end  in  a  hooked  wire. 

The  top  of  the  cylinder  a  is  closed  with  an  elastic  cork,  through  a  perforation  ia 
which  the  taper  tail  of  the  little  phial  c  passes  air-tight.  The  small  tube  r,  open  at  both 
iu  ends,  is  cemented  on  its  outer  surface,  into  the  bottom  of  tlie  phial  c,  scf  as  to  dose 
it,  »-UIle  the  tube  itself  opens  a  free  passage  to  gas,  from  the  shoulder  of  the  phial 
down  into  the  cylinder  a. 

Tlte  mouth  of  the  phial  c  is  shut  witli  a  cork,  through  which  the  small  end  of  the 
tube  D  passes  air-tight.  The  tube  d  is  graduated  into  spaces  of  10,  20,  &«.  water-grain 
measures  up  to  S50,  and  is  closed  at  top  with  a  st<^poock.  Its  lower  and  capillary 
extremity  is  recurved. 

In  ascertaining  with  this  instrument  the  proportion  of  real  carbonate  of  lime,  in  any 
limestone,  marl,  or  soil,  proceed  as  follows :  — 

Lift  out  the  phial  c,  and  pour  water  into  the  cylinder  a  till  it  stands  about  half  an 
inch  below  the  line  marked  O,  and  fill  up  this  space  with  common  linseed-oil.  Restore 
the  phial  c  to  its  place,  pressing  it  in  air-tight.  Then  take  out  iu  cork  with  its 
graduated  tube,  and  introduoe  into  the  phial  as  many  grains  weight  of  the  soil  or  marl 
as  it  is  proper  to  operate  upon.  Of  an  average  limestone  50  grains  are  sufficient, 
because  the  magnifi^  scale  of  the  time'proof  is  adapted  to  the  analysis  of  50  grains  of 
pure  carbonate  of  lime.  Of  soils  and  marls,  100,  200,  or  even  500  grains,  may  be 
taken,  because  these  substances  will  rarely  contain  one-tenth  their  weight  of  carbooate 
of  lime.  But  as  the  result  may  always  be  obtained  within  five  minutes,  at  the  cost  of 
half  a  farthing,  seyeral  successive  experiments  may  be  made  on  different  weights  of  the 
sample.  Having  introduced  the  proper  weight  of  the  object  into  the  phial,  cover  it 
with  water,  till  this  stands  a  little  above  the  point  to  which  the  recurved  tube  descends. 
Holding  D  in  the  hand,  dip  its  bent  point  into  a  phial  containing  ordinary  muriatic 
(hydrochloric)  acid,  diluted  with  its  own  bulk  of  water,  and  applying  the  mouth  to 
the  opened  stop-cock,  suck  up  the  acid  into  the  tube  till  this  be  about  two-thirds  full, 
then  turn  the  key  of  the  cock  before  it  is  taken  from  the  lips,  and  the  acid  will  not 
drop  out  when  the  tube  is  held  upright.  Replace  the  cork  with  its  tube  n  in  the 
phial  c.  Detach  the  long  tube,  a,  from  its  wire-rest  with  the  left  hand,  and  hold  its 
curved  extremity  above  an  empty  basin  ;  then  with  the  right  hand  open  the  stop-cock 
of  D,  to  let  a  little  acid  run  down  upon  the  marl,  but  shut  it  almost  instantly  again, 
lest  too  much  acid  should  escape,  and  cause  so  brisk  an  efferrescenoe  as  to  occasion  an 
overflow  of  the  mixture  into  the  small  tube  f.  The  disengaged  carbonic  acid  escapes 
through  the  tube  F,  presses  on  the  surface  of  the  oil  in  a,  uid  causes  a  stream  of  water 
to  flow  from  the  tube  a,  into  the  subjacent  basin.  When  the  water  ceases  to  run,  open 
the  stop-cock  again,  when  more  acid  will  descend,  cause  a  fresh  extrication  of  gas,  and 
a  further  flow  of  water.  The  curved  end  of  the  tube  a  should  be  progressively  lowered, 
as  the  oil  falls  in  a,  so  as  to  maintain  its  level  and  that  in  the  tube,  in  the  same  hori- 
sontal  plane.  Whenever  gas  ceases  to  be  extricated  by  the  muriatic  acid,  the  experiment 
is  completed,  and  the  number  on  the  limt'tneter  scale  opposite  to  the  upper  surface  of 
the  oil,  denotes  the  number  of  grains  of  carbonate  of  lime,  in  the  quantity  of  limestone, 
marl,  or  soil,  put  into  the  phial  c  for  experiment.  A  little  carbonic  acid  gas  remains 
condensed  in  the  muriatic  solution,  but  this  is  not  more  than  equivalent  to  the  hulk  of 
liquid  acid  introduced  into  the  capacity  of  the  apparatus ;  so  that  no  compensation  need 
be  made  on  tliis  account.  For  the  purpose  of  minute  chemical  research,  that  portion 
of  gas  may  be  expelled  by  surrounding  the  phial  c  with  a  cloth  wrung  out  of  hot  water, 
and  the  volume  of  dilute  acid  added  may  also  be  taken  into  the  account.  Thus  the 
composition  of  carbonates  by  an  acid,  and  of  acids  by  a  bi-carbonate,  may  be  determined 
by  means  of  this  instrument  with  equal  rapidity  and  precision. 

The  contents  of  the  phial  may  be  poured  out  into  a  porcelain  capsule,  gently  heated, 
and  thrown  on  a  filter.  The  lime  of  the  carbonate,  as  well  as  the  phosphate  of  lime  and 
the  magnesia,  will  pass  through  in  solution  along  with  a  very  little  iron.  On  super- 
saturating the  acidulous  liquor  with  water  of  pure  ammonia,  phosphate  of  lune  (if 
present)  will  fall,  and  may  be  drained  on  a  filter  and  dried.  Taken  off  the  dried  filter, 
and  digested  with  a  little  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  sulphate  of  lime  will  result,  character- 
ised  by  its  entire  insolubility  in  dilute  alcohol  Hence  the  sulphate  washed  with 
vinous  spirits,  dried  and  calcined,  will  represent  by  iu  weight  one-fifth  more  than  the 
original  weight  of  the  phosphate.  By  the  action  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  the  iron  pre- 
cipitated by  the  ammonia  with  the  phosphate  is  got  rid  of. 

The  magnesia,  unless  its  proportion  has  been  very  great,  will  all  remain  dissolved  as 
ammonia-muriate,  and  ita  quantity  may  be  ascertained  by  precipitating  it  either  with 
soda,  or  phosphate  of  soda.  In  the  former  case,  the  subsUnce  obtained,  when  wa^cd 
on  a  filter,  dried  and  ignited,  is  pure  magnesia;  in  the   latter,  it  is  the  ammonia* 
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phosphate  of  magneBia;  and  when  dried  at  the  moderate  beat  of  120°  Fahr.,  it  represents 
by  its  weight  about  six  tunes  that  of  the  magnesia  present;  or  for  100  parts,  16|  of 
magnesia. 

>Vhen  a  complete  analysis  of  a  soil  is  to  be  made,  the  following  apparatus  is  con- 
venient :  — 

A  large  glass  flask,  or  matrass,  with  a  sueked-in  or  concave  thin  bottom.  This  should 
hold  at  least  a  quart  of  water ;  and  when  the  soil  and  dilute  acid  are  introduced,  it  is  to 
be  placed  on  a  stand  oTer  the  gentle  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp,  while  the  bcsak  of  a  large 
glass  funnel,  having  its  mouth  covered  with  a  porcelain  basin,  fllled  with  cold  water,  is 
inserted  into  the  neck  of  the  flask.  By  this  arrangement  a  continual  ebullition  may  be 
maintained  in  the  mixture  of  soil  and  acid,  without  loss  of  acid,  or  nuisance  from  its 
fumes,  because  the  vapours  are  condensed  whenever  they  reach  the  cold  basin  above 
the  funnel,  and  a  perpetual  cohobation  takes  place.  A  boiling  heat  may  be  kept  up  in 
this  way  till  every  constituent  of  the  soil,  except  the  silica,  becomes  dissolved.  Mu- 
riatic  acid  is  generally  preferred  for  the  analysis  of  soils,  and  in  somewhat  greater 
quantity  than  the  bases  in  the  given  weight  of  soil  can  neutralise.  The  funnel  and 
porcelain  basin  should  be  properly  supported  upon  the  rings  of  a  chemical  stand. 
I  generally  subject  100  grains  of  soil  to  the  action  of  boiling  dilute  acid  in  this  way 
for  6  or  8  hours ;  at  the  end  of  that  period  I  throw  the  contents  of  the  matrass  upon 
a  filter,  and  supersaturate  the  filtered  liquid  with  ammonia.  'Die  silica  which 
remains  on  tlie  filter  having  been  washed  in  the  process,  is  dried,  ignited,  and 
weighed. 

The  alumina,  iron-oxide,  and  phosphate  of  lime,  thrown  down  by  the  ammonia, 
being  washed  in  the  filter,  and  dried  to  a  cheesy  consistence,  are  removed  with  a  bone 
or  tortoise  shell  blade  into  a  silver  basin,  and  digested  with  heat  in  a  solution  of  pure 
potash,  whereby  the  alumina  is  dissolved,  when  its  alkaline  solution  is  to  be  passed 
through  a  filter,  then  saturated  with  muriatic  acid,  and  next  supersaturated  with 
ammonia.  Pure  white  alumina  falls,  which  is  to  be  separated  on  a  filter,  washed,  dried, 
ignited,  and  weighed. 

The  iron  and  phosphate  of  lime  on  the  alkaline  filter  may  be  dried,  gently  ignited, 
and  weighed,  or  otherwise  directly  separated  from  each  other  without  that  step,  by  the 
action  of  dilute  alcohol,  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  at  a  gentle  heat,  llius  the 
iron  oxide  will  be  dissolved,  and  its  solution  may  be  passed  through  a  filter,  while  the 
sulphate  of  lime  will  remain  upon  it,  to  be  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed.  Five  parts  of 
it  correspond  to  four  of  phosphate.  The  iron  is  obtained  by  precipitation  with  water 
of  ammonia,  filtration,  and  ignition. — For  pkoaphorie  aeidf  see  the  seqtieL 

The  first  filtered  liquor,  with  excess  of  ammonia,  contains  the  lime  of  the  car- 
bonate, and  the  magnesia.  The  former  is  separated  by  a  solution  of  oxalate  of  am- 
monia, with  digestion  in  a  moderate  warmth  for  a  few  hours,  filtration,  and  very  gentle 
ignition  of  the  washed  dry  powder,  when  the  pure  carbonate  of  lime  is  obtained.  The 
magnesia,  existing  in  the  filtered  liquor  as  an  ammonia-muriate,  may  be  obtained  by 
precipitation  with  soda,  or  phosphate  of  soda,  as  already  described. 

For  some  refractory  soils,  in  which  the  alumina  exists  as  a  double  or  triple  silicate, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  fuse  50  grains  of  the  sample,  in  fine  powder,  mixed  with  four 
times  its  weight  of  dry  carbonate  of  soda,  the  mixture  being  put  into  a  platinum  cru- 
cible, and  into  a  cavity  in  its  centre,  50  grains  of  hydrate  of  potash  being  laid. 

The  crucible  being  slowly  raised  to  a  red-wbite  heat,  affords  a  fused  liquid  quite 
homogeneous,  of  a  grey  or  brown  colour,  according  to  the  metals  present  in  it.  Man- 
ganese gives  a  purple  tint ;  and  iron  a  reddish  brown.  The  fused  matter  should  be 
poured  out  into  a  shallow  platinum  basin ;  and,  whenever  it  cools,  it  should  be  pul- 
verised, dissolved  in  dilute  muriatic  acid,  the  solution  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  dry 
mass  again  digested  in  hot  water,  acidulated  with  muriatic  acid,  and  the  whole  thrown 
upon  a  filter.  Pure  silica  will  remain  on  the  filter,  to  be  washed,  dried,  ignited,  and 
weighed. 

I'he  filtered  liquor  contains  the  remaining  constituents  of  the  soil,  and  is  to  be 
treated  as  already  described. 

Besides  these  systematic  investigations,  researches  may  be  made  for  certain  peculiar 
substances,  and  especially  the  neutro-saline  constituents.  In  this  view  100  grains  of 
the  soil  may  be  triturated  with  20  times  their  weight  of  distilled  water,  placed  in  a 
beaker,  till  the  clayey  matter  subsides,  and  the  clear  portion  may  then  be  decanted  into 
a  filter.  A  little  of  the  filtered  liquor  should  be  tested  with  nitrate  of  barytes,  and  aUo 
with  oxalate  of  ammonia  ;  and  if  each  portion  yields  a  precipitate,  they  show  the  pre- 
sence of  sulphate  of  lime ;  and  the  following  steps  ought  to  be  taken  to  eliminate  it 
entirely  ;  200  grains  of  the  soil  should  be  triturated  with  a  quart  of  distilled  water, 
holding  50  grains  of  sal-ammoniac  in  solution.  The  mixture  should  be  allowed  to 
clarify  itself  by  subsidence,  when  the  supernatant  clear  liquor  is  to  be  filtered, 
and  evaporated  down  to  2  ounce  measures,  and  then  Qiixed  with  that  bulk  of  strong 

4T  2 
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whiskey  (11  per  eent  OTerproof).  The  whole  sulphate  of  lime  will  be  now  separated 
from  the  fluid,  and  after  being  drained  on  a  filter,  may  be  dried,  igniteid,  and 
weighed. 

Fur  determining  the  alkaline  aalts,  the  water  filtered  from  the  100  graina  of  the 
soil  should  be  evaporated  down  to  one-fifth  of  its  bulk,  and  then  treated —  1st,  with 
nitrate  of  bary tea,  for  the  sulphates ;  2d,  with  nitrate  of  silver  for  the  muriates ;  3d, 
with  oxalate  of  ammonia,  for  the  nitrate  or  muriate  of  lime  (provided  no  sulphate  of 
lime  u  indicated  by  the  first  test)  ;  4th,  with  litmus  paper,  for  alkaline  or  acid  resction ; 
5th,  with  soda-chloride  of  platinum  for  potash  salts,  which  are  very  valuable  for  the 
growth  of  many  plants. 

The  portion  of  soil  tested  for  potash  salts  should,  before  being  digested  in  water,  be 
gently  calcined,  to  ensure  the  expulsion  of  every  particle  of  ammoniacal  salt,  otherwise 
the  precipitate  afforded  by  soda-chloride  of  platinum  would  be  fallacious. 

Another  peculiar  research  of  great  importance  is  that  which  determines  the  amount 
of  ammonia  in  a  soil ;  and  which  may  exist  either  ready  formed,  or  in  its  elements, 
capable  of  affording  a  portion  of  the  azotic  food  so  indispensable  to  vigorous  vegetation. 
The  actual  ammonia  is  easily  obtained  by  distilling  the  soil  along  with  some  milk  of 
lime.  The  distilled  water  will  contain  all  the  volatile  alkali,  which  may  be  measured 
by  the  number  of  drops  of  a  standard  dilute  acid  which  it  will  saturate. 

The  potentiai  ammonia,  slumbering,  so  to  speak,  in  its  embryo  elements,  may  be 
estimated  by  igniting  200  grains  of  the  soil  with  its  own  weight  of  a  mixture  of  hydrate 
of  soda  and  quicklime,  as  described  in  my  memoir  on  **  Guano,'*  in  this  work. 

I  have  subjected  the  soil  of  Dr.  Kerrison*s  iarm  to  the  various  modes  of  research 
aliove  enumerated,  and  have  obtained  the  following  results :  — 

1.  By  the  application  of  my  Hnuttoiu^nuter  I  obtained  carbonic  acid  gas,  equivsleot 
to  9  grains  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

S.  By  igniting  200  grains  of  the  soil  along  with  200  grains  of  mixed  quicklime  and 
hydrate  of  soda,  in  the  appropriate  apparatus,  I  obtained  0*34  grains  of  ammonis,  or 
0-17  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  soil.  Hence,  600  grains  of  the  soil  contain  the 
azotic  equivalent  of  one  grain  of  ammonia.  This  remarkable  fact  reveals  most  plainly 
one  secret  source  of  the  uninterrupted  production  of  rich  crops  of  cereals  and  other 
plants  from  it,  without  receiving  any  manure.  How  appropriate  to  such  land  is  Vur- 
gil's  beautiful  title  of  the  subject  of  his  **  Georgics,*' ^'araCiM>ma  testes/ 

3.  By  the  process  of  cohobation  for  8  hours,  with  dilute  muriatic  acid,  as  also  by  the 
process  of  fusion  with  alkalis  in  a  platinum  crucible,  and  the  subsequent  treatment  above 
detailed,  I  obtained  — 

1.  Silica      .....         se-O 

2.  Alumina  -  -  -  -  BH) 

3.  Oxide  of  iron      -  -  .  '5-5 

4.  Carbonate  of  lime  -  -  .  g  o 

5.  Sub-phosphate  of  lime    -  -  .  0*4 

6.  Magnesia  (carbonate)     ...  o*5 

7.  Moisture  separable  by  steam-heat  -         1 1  ^S 

8.  Organic  matter,  chiefly  vegetable  mould  6  "6 

9.  Moisture  separable  at  a  red-heat  .  2*7 

100-0 


besides  traces  of  muriate  of  soda,  and  muriate  of  lime  (chlorides  of  sodium  «nd 
calcium).  The  iron  exists  mostly  in  the  state  of  protoxide,  a  circumstance  owuig. 
probably,  to  exhalations  from  the  subsoil  of  sulphuretted,  phosphuretted,  ^^^f^/' 
buretted  hydrogen.  The  fresh  soil  is  of  a  grey  colour,  but  becomes  ocbrey-red  by 
calcination. 

100  grains  of  the  said  soil,  dried  at  2129,  absorb  8  grains  of  moisture  in  24  hou^i 
while  100  grains  of  the  comparatively  sterile  soil  of  Regent's  Park,  dried  equallyf 
absorb  only  5  grains  :  a  difference  due  chiefly  to  the  finer  comminution  of  the  former. 

Since  the  phosphates  are  such  precious  ingredients  towards  fertilizing  soils,  it  ^* 
desirable  to  possess  a  clear  and  simple  test  of  their  presence.  For  this  purpose  digest 
the  soil,  for  an  hour  or  so,  with  a  moderate  heat,  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  free  from 
muriatic  (viz.  which  affords,  when  largely  diluted,  no  precipitate,  by  the  addition  Oj 
a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver).  Throw  the  mixture  on  a  filter,  and  to  the  filtered 
liquid  add  potash-water,  cautiously,  till  the  instant  that  a  precipitate  begins  to  app^^''  '* 
then  drop  into  it  a  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  If  any  phosphoric  s»l^  ^ 
present,  a  yellowish  precipitate  will  immediately  fall,  which  is  re-soluble  in  an  excess 
of  nitric  acid.  Whatever  is  not  thus  dissolved  is  chloride  of  silver,  and  ought  to  be 
separated  by  filtration.     On  adding  then  weak  water  of  potash  (not  ammonia)  cautiously 
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to  the  filtered  liquid,  the  pure  phosphate  of  silver  will  be  obtained;  without  any  alumina 
or  iron,  provided  the  liquid  be  still  acidulous  in  a  slight  degree.  It  ought  to  be  re- 
membered that  chloride  of  silver  falls  in  a  white  curdy  form,  quite  different  from  that 
of  the  phosphate  of  silver.  The  portion  of  soil  used  for  this  experiment  should  be  fresh 
and  not  calcinod,  because  the  phosphates,  when  ignited,  afford  white  precipitates  with 
salts  of  silver.  The  stronger  the  solution  of  the  phosphoric  aaline  compound  is,  the 
more  characteristic  is  the  yellow  precipit-ite  with  silver ;  and  then  ammonia  may  be  used 
for  effecting  the  partial  saturation  of  the  acid  excess.  Sulphate  of  magnesia  is  an  excel- 
lent re-agent  for  detecting  phosphoric  acid,  and  for  separating  it  from  the  above  acid 
solution,  when  it  is  partially  neutralised  with  ammonia  ;  for  the  magnesia  forms,  with 
the  phosphoric  acid  and  ammonia,  the  insoluble  granular  precipitate  of  ammonia-mag- 
nesian  phosphate.  A  solution  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  containing  a  little  sal-ammoniac, 
is  probably  the  best  test -liquor  for  detecting  phosphates  in  faintly  acidulous,  but  still 
better  in  neutral  solutions. 

In  almost  all  soils  of  an  arable  nature  under  cultivation  in  this  country,  there  is  a 
sufficiency  of  calcareous  matter  present  to  counteract  the  combination  of  phosphoric  acid 
with  alumina  or  oxide  of  iron,  for  which  reason  it  would  be  an  idle  refinement  of  agri- 
cultural analysis  to  search  for  phosphates  of  alumina  and  iron.  As  for  manganese, 
often  associated  with  iron,  it  exists  in  too  a  small  a  proportion,  and  is  possessed  of  too 
little  value,  to  make  it  worth  while  to  effect  its  separation.  It  gives  to  calcined  iron- 
oxide  a  black  hue,  and  is  characterised  in  its  saline  solutions  by  the  flesh-eoloured  pre- 
cipitate which  it  affords  with  hydro-&u1phuret  of  ammonia,  after  the  whole  of  the  iron 
has  been  thrown  down  by  boiling  the  solution  of  the  two  metals  with  pure  carbonate  of 
lime. 

The  organic  matter  in  any  soil  may  be  correctly  estimated  by  calcining  its  powder 
pretty  strongly  till  the  carbonic  acid  be  expelled  from  the  lime  in  it  The  loss  of  weight, 
deducting  that  due  to  the  carbonic  acid  gas  (which  is  known  from  an  independent 
experiment),  gives  the  quantity  of  organic  matter.  Its  quality  is  determined  by 
the  ultimate  analysis  by  means  of  hydrate  of  soda  and  quicklime,  as  previously 
sUted. 

llie  phosphoric  acid  may  be  also  estimated  by  digesting  the  ignited  soil  in  nitrie 
acid,  precipitating  the  Bltered  solution  with  acetate  of  lead  in  excess.  If  phosphoric 
acid  be  present  it  will  produce  phosphate  of  lead,  mixed  with  a  sulphate,  if  any  sul- 
phuric acid  existed  in  the  soil.  Wash,  ignite,  and  weigh  the  precipitate.  Digest  in 
nitric  acid,  decompose  the  solution  with  sulphuric  acid,  add  alcohol,  throw  the 
mixture  upon  a  filter,  and  weigh  the  sulphate  of  lead  remaining  left  upon  it  From 
this  weight,  that  of  tbe  oxide  of  lead  becomes  known ;  since  152  of  sulphate  of  lead 
contain  112  of  oxide.  The  quantity  of  sulphunc  acid  found  by  nitrate  of  barytes 
in  another  equal  portion  of  the  soil,  being  added  to  the  oxide  of  lead  just  determined, 
will  constitute  a  sum,  which,  being  subtracted  ft'om  the  weight  of  the  acetate  of  lead 
precipitate,  will  represent  the  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  soil. 

In  the  very  elaborate  analyses  of  the  ashes  of  different  kinds  of  wheat,  by  Fresenius 
and  Will  in  Germany,  Bichon  in  Holland,  Boussingault  in  France,  and  othei's,  one 
half  of  the  whole  was  found  to  be  phosphoric  acid. 

In  the  preceding  method  of  analysis  the  detection  of  potash  is  made  directly  by 
means  of  the  soda-chloride  of  platinum.  The  following  process  is  adapted  to  deter- 
mine the  quantity  of  that  important  alkali,  as  well  as  of  soda.  The  solution  of  the 
soil  in  hydrochloric  acid  is  to  be  treated  with  barytes  water  till  the  liquid  blues 
reddened  litmus  paper ;  it  is  then  heated  and  thrown  upon  a  filter.  By  this  means 
the  whole  of  tbe  sulphuric  and  phosphoric  acids,  as  also  of  the  oxide  of  iron,  the 
magnesia,  and  the  lime  that  was  combined  with  the  phosphoric  acid,  is  separated. 
Tbe  precipitate  is  to  be  washed  till  the  water  which  passes  ceases  to  be  affected 
by  nitrate  of  silver.  To  the  clear  liquor,  gently  heated,  carbonate  of  ammonia  mixed 
with  caustic  ammonia  is  to  be  added*  to  throw  down  all  the  barytes.  The  whole 
is  to  be  left  in  repose  for  a  little  till  a  granular  precipitate  falls,  and  it  is  then  to 
be  thrown  upon  a  filter  and  washed.  The  filtered  liquor  being  evaporated  to  dryness, 
the  residuum  is  to  be  ignited  in  a  platinum  or  silver  capsule,  to  expel  all  the  ammonia, 
when  it  can  contain  only  the  alkaline  metals,  potassium  and  sodium,  in  the  state  of 
chlorides.  After  being  weighed,  it  is  to  be  dissolved  in  a  very  little  water,  when  a 
trace  of  magnesia  may  appear  (which  can  be  eliminated  and  weighed);  and  the 
amount  of  potash  is  to  be  estimated  from  tlie  weight  of  the  precipiute  produced  by 
soda-chloride  of  platinum.  The  difference  of  the  weiglit  of  the  whole  chloride  and 
of  that  corresponding  to  the  potash  just  found  gives  the  quantity  of  sodium- chloride, 
and  of  course  of  soda,  in  the  soil. 

SOLDERING  {Souder,  Fr. ;  LOthen^  Germ.)  ;  is  the  process  of  uniting  the  surfaces 
of  metals  by  the  intervention  of  a  more  fusible  metal,  which  being  melted  upon  each 
surface,  serves,  partly  by  chemical  attraction,  and  partly  by  cohesive  force,  to  bind  them 
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together.  The  metals  thus  united  maj  be  either  the  same  or  dissimilar;  but  the 
united  metal  must  always  have  an  affinity  for  Irath.  Solders  must  be,  therefore, 
selected  in  reference  to  their  appropriate  metals.  I'hus  tin-plates  are  soldered  with 
an  alloy  consisting  of  from  1  to  2  parts  of  tin,  with  1  of  lead  ;  pewter  is  soldered  with 
a  more  fusible  alloy,  containing  a  ceruin  proportion  of  bismuth  added  to  the  lead  and 
tin  ;  iron,  copper,  and  brass  are  soldered  with  spelter,  an  alloy  of  zinc  and  copper,  in 
nearly  equal  parts ;  silver,  sometimes  with  pure  tin,  but  generally  with  ulTer-solder,  an 
alloy  consisting  of  5  parts  of  silver,  6  of  brass,  and  3  of  zinc ;  sine  and  lead,  with  an  alloj 
of  from  1  to  2  parts  of  lead  wiih  1  of  tin ;  platinum,  with  fine  gold;  gold,  with  an 
alloy  of  silver  and  gold,  or  of  copper  and  gold;  &e. 

In  all  soldering  processes,  the  following  conditions  must  be  observed :  1.  the  sur&ces 
to  be  united  must  be  entirely  iree  irom  oxide,  bright,  smooth,  and  level ;  2.  the  contact 
of  the  air  must  be  excluded  during  the  soldering,  because  it  is  apt  to  oxidize  one  or  other 
of  the  surfaces,  and  thus  to  prevent  the  formation  of  an  alloy  at  the  points  of  unkm. 
This  exclusion  of  air  is  effected  in  various  ways.  'Hie  locksmith  encases  in  loam  the 
olijects  of  iron,  or  brats,  that  he  wishes  to  subject  to  a  soldering  heat ;  the  silversmith 
and  brazier  mix  their  respective  solders  with  moistened  borax  powder ;  the  coppersmith 
and  tinman  apply  sal  ammoniac,  rosin,  or  both,  to  the  cleaned  metallic  surfaces,  before 
using  the  soldering-iron  to  fuse  them  together  with  the  tin  alloy.  The  strong  solder  of 
the  coppersmith  consists  of  8  parts  of  brass  and  1  of  zinc ;  the  latter  being  to  add  to  the 
former,  previously  brought  into  a  state  of  fusion.  The  crucible  must  be  immediately 
covered  up  for  two  minutes  till  the  combination  be  completed.  The  melted  alloy  is  to 
be  then  poured  out  upon  a  bundle  of  twigs  held  over  a  tub  of  water,  into  which  it  fmlls 
in  granulations.  An  alloy  of  S  parts  of  copper  and  1  of  zinc  forms  a  still  stronger 
solder  for  the  coppersmiths.  When  several  parts  ai-e  to  be  soldered  successively  upon 
the  same  piece,  tlie  more  fusible  alloys,  containing  more  zinc,  should  be  used  first.  A 
softer  solder  for  coppersmiths  is  made  with  6  parts  of  brass,  1  of  tin,  and  1  of  zinc ;  the 
tin  being  first  added  to  the  melted  brass,  then  the  zinc ;  and  the  whole  well  incorporated 
by  stirring. 

'I'he  edges  of  sheet  lead  for  sulphuric  acid  chambers,  and  its  concentration  pans,  are 
joined  together  by  melted  lead  itself,  because  any  solder  containing  tin  would  soon  be 
corroded.  With  this  view,  the  two  edges  being  placed  in  contact,  are  flattened  down 
into  a  long  wooden  groove,  and  secured  in  their  situstion  by  a  few  brass  pins  driven 
into  the  wood.  The  surfaces  are  next  brightened  with  a  triangular  scraper,  rubbed 
over  with  candle  grease,  and  then  covered  with  a  stream  of  hot  melted  lead.  The 
riband  of  lead  thus  applied  is  finally  equalized  by  being  brought  into  partial  fusion  with 
tlie  plumber's  conical  iron  heated  to  redness ;  the  contact  of  air  being  prevented  by 
sprinkling  rosin  over  the  surface.  The  sheets  of  lead  are  thus  burned  together,  in  the 
language  of  the  workmen. 

SOLDERING  OF  LEAD,  and  other  metaU,  is  called  by  its  inventor,  M.  de  Richc- 
mont,  atUogenous,  because  it  takes  place  by  the  fusion  of  the  two  edges  of  the  metals 
themselves,  without  interposing  another  metallic  alloy,  as  a  bond  of  union.  He  effects 
this  purpose,  by  directing  a  jet  of  burning  hydrogen  gas,  from  a  small  movable  beak, 
upon  the  two  surfaces  or  edges  to  be  soldered  together.  Metals  thus  joined  are  much 
less  apt  to  crack  asunder  at  the  line  of  union,  by  differences  of  temperature,  flexure, 
&c.,  than  when  the  common  soldering  processes  are  employed.  The  fusing  together 
the  edges  of  lead  sheets,  for  making  sulphuric  acid  chambers,  ha^  been  long  practised 
in  this  country,  but  it  was  performed  by  pouring  some  of  the  melted  metal  along  the 
line  of  junction,  and  afterwards  removing  its  excess  by  means  of  a  plumber's  soldering 
iron.  The  method  of  M.  Richemont  is  a  great  improvement  upon  that  old  practice. 
It  is  much  quicker  and  more  convenient. 

SOOT  (Noir  de  fumSe^  Suie,  Fr.  j  Rns,  FkUterrus,  Germ.);  is  the  pulverulent 
charcoal  condensed  from  the  smoke  of  wood  or  coal  fuel.  A  watery  infusion  of  the 
former  is  said  to  be  antiseptic,  probably  from  its  containing  some  creosote. 

Thv  soot  of  piteoal  has  not  been  analyzed  with  any  minuteness.  It  contains  some 
sulphate  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  along  with  bituminous  matter. 

SO  RBI  C  ACID,  is  the  same  with  malic  acid ;  which  see. 

SOY,  is  a  liquid  condiment,  or  sauce,  imported  chiefly  from  China.  It  is  prepared 
with  a  species  of  white  haricots,  wheat  flour,  common  salt,  and  water ;  in  the  propor- 
tions respectively  of  50,  60,  50,  and  250  pounds.  The  haricots  are  washed,  and  boiled 
in  water  till  they  become  so  soft  as  to  yield  to  the  fingers.  Iliey  are  then  laid  in  a  flat 
dish  to  cool,  and  kneaded  along  with  the  flour,  a  little  of  the  hot  water  of  tlie  decoction 
being  added  from  time  to  time.  This  dough  is  next  spread  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a 
half  thick  upon  the  flat  vessels  (made  of  thin  staves  of  bamboo),  and  when  it  becomes  hot 
and  mouldy,  in  two  or  three  days,  the  cover  is  raised  upon  bits  of  stick,  to  give  free  access 
of  air.  If  a  rancid  odour  is  exhaled,  and  the  mass  grows  green,  the  process  goes  on ' 
well ;  but  if  it  grows  black,  it  must  be  more  freely  exposed  to  the  air.     As  soon  as  all 
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the  sur&ce  is  covered  with  green  raouldiness,  which  usually  happens  in  eight  or  ten  daysy 
the  cover  is  removed,  and  the  matter  is  placed  in  the  sunshine  for  several  days.  When  it 
has  become  as  hard  as  a  stone*  it  is  cut  into  small  fragments,  thrown  into  an  earthen 
vessel,  and  covered  with  the  250  pounds  of  water  having  the  salt  dissolved  in  it.  The 
whole  is  stirred  together,  and  the  height  at  which  the  water  stands  b  noted.  The  vessel 
being  placed  in  the  sun,  its  contents  are  stirred  up  every  morning  and  evening ;  and  a 
cover  is  applied  at  night,  to  keep  it  warm  and  exclude  rain.  The  more  powerful  the 
sun,  the  sooner  the  soy  will  be  completed  ;  but  it  generally  requires  two  or  three  of  the 
hottest  summer  months.  As  the  mass  diminishes  by  evaporation,  well  water  is  added ; 
and  the  digestion  is  continued  till  the  salt  water  has  dissolved  the  whole  of  the  flour  and 
the  haricots ;  after  which  the  vessel  is  lefl  in  the  sun  for  a  few  days,  as  the  good  quality 
of  the  soy  depends  on  the  completeness  of  the  solution,  which  is  promoted  by  regular 
stirring.  When  it  has  at  length  assumed  an  oily  appearance,  it  is  poured  into  bags,  and 
strained.  The  clear  black  liquid  is  the  soy,  ready  for  use.  It  is  not  boiled,  but  it  is  put  up 
into  bottles,  which  must  be  carefully  corked.  Genuine  soy  was  made  in  this  way  at  Can- 
ton, by  Michael  de  Grubbens.    See  Memoirs  of  Academy  of  Sdencet  of  Stockholm  for  1 803. 

SPARRY  IRON  ORE.  The  sparry  iron  ore  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  pig 
iron,  and  changes  in  roasting  into  magnetic  ironstone,  discernible  by  the  crystals.  The 
manufacture  of  iron  into  bars,  by  means  of  gas,  is  but  in  its  infancy ;  but  the  iron 
produced  in  this  manner  is  considered  to  be  preferable  to  that  produced  by  means  of 
charcoal,  and  to  the  puddled  iron  in  bars  made  by  pitcoal. 

The  lignites  of  Germany  have  not  been  found  favourable  to  the  production  of  good 
iron  ;  the  principle  has  therefore  been  introduced,  of  distilling  the  fuel  in  close  vessels, 
and  using  the  resulting  gases,  in  a  state  of  combustion  in  the  furnace,  as  the  source  of 
heat  to  weld  iron.  The  results,  as  far  as  the  experiment  has  yet  been  tried,  are  satis- 
factory, and  the  use  of  gases  is  rapidly  extending  in  the  iron  districts  of  the  Continent. 
The  relative  value  of  the  iron -producing  states  of  Europe  may  be  inferred  from  the 
following  return,  obtained  in  1845 : — 

Great  Britain         ....  2,000,000 

United  SUtes         ....  502,000 

France       .....  448,000 

Russia       .....  400,000 

Prussian  ZoUverein              ...  300,000 

Austria       .....  190,000 

Belgium    ...                          .  150,000 

Sweden      ...                           .  145,000 

All  the  other  European  Sutes                     -  76,000 

SPECIFIC  GRAVITY,  designates  the  relative  weights  of  different  bodies  under 
the  same  bulk  ;  thus  a  cubic  foot  of  water  weighs  1000  ounces  of  avoirdupois ;  a  cubic 
foot  of  coal,  1350;  a  cubic  foot  of  cast  iron,  7280  ;  a  cubic  foot  of  silver,  10,400;  and 
a  cubic  foot  of  pure  gold,  1 9,200  :  numbers  which  represent  tlie  specific  gravities  of  the 
respective  substances,  compared  to  waters  1*000.     See  Alloy. 

SPECULUM  METAL,  is  an  alloy  of  copper  and  tin ;  described  under  Corrxa. 

SPERMACETI ;  the  Cetine  of  Chevreul.  In  certain  species  of  the  cachalot  whale, 
as  the  Phyteter  macroeephaluSf  iurtiOf  microps,  and  orthothn,  as  also  the  Dtlphinua  edentulus, 
the  fat  of  some  parts  of  their  bodies  contains  a  peculiar  kind  of  stearine,  called  sper- 
maceti. The  oil  obtained  from  cavities  in  the  bones  of  the  cranium  of  the  above 
cetaoeae  is  the  richest  in  this  kind  of  stearine.  This  being  thrown  into  great  filter-bags, 
the  spermaceti  oil  passes  through,  and  is  subsequently  puri6ed  by  the  addition  of  a 
small  quantity  of  potash  lye,  which  precipitates  certain  matters  by  neutralising  the  acid 
that  held  them  in  solution.  The  solid  which  remains  on  the  filter  is  next  squeezed  in 
bags,  by  means  of  a  horizontal  hydraulic  press  encased  in  steam,  then  digested  with  a 
weak  potash  lye,  in  order  to  dissolve  out  any  oil  which  may  continue  to  adhere  to  it, 
washed  with  water,  finally  dissolved  in  a  tub  by  the  agency  of  steam,  laden  into  tin  pans, 
and  allowed  slowly  to  concrete  into  a  white  semi-transparent  brittle  lamellar  crystalline 
mass,  which  forms  elegant  candles. 

At  60^  its  specific  gravity  is  0*9'43.  It  melts  at  112*5^;  lOOparUof  alcohol  at 
0*821  dissolve  3^  of  it,  of  which  0*9  are  deposited  on  cooling.  Warm  ether  dissolves  it 
in  very  large  quantities.  It  is  soluble  also  in  the  fat  of  volatile  oils ;  and  if  the  solu- 
tions have  been  saturated  while  hot,  the  greater  part  of  the  spermaceti  crystallizes  on 
cooling.  When  this  substance  has  been  purified  by  digesting  alcohol  upon  it  repeat^ 
edly,  what  remains  is  the  cetiTte  of  Chevreul,  or  pure  spermaceti.  Its  melting  point  has 
now  become  116^  F.,  and  its  boiling  point  616^  F.,  at  which  it  distils  without  alter- 
ation.    Caustic  alkaline  lyes  saponify  it  with  difficulty. 

SPINNING.  The  greatest  improvement  hitherto  made  in  forming  textile  fabrics, 
since  the  era  of  Arkw right,  is  due  to  Mr.  G.  Bodmer,  of  Manchester.     By  his  patent 
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inventions  the  several  organs  of  a  spinning  factory  are  united  in  one  self-acting  and 
self'Supplying  body — a  system  most  truly  automatic.  His  most  comprehensive  patent 
was  obtained  in  1824,  and  was  prolonged  by  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council,  for  7  years  after  the  period  of  14  years  was  expired.  It  contained  the 
f.rst  development  of  a  plan  by  which  fibres  of  cotton,  flax,  &c.  were  lapped  and 
unlapped  through  all  the  operations  of  cleaning  and  blowing,  carding,  drawing,  roving, 
and  spinning ;  in  the  latter,  however,  only  as  far  as  the  operation  of  feeding  is  con- 
cerned. The  lapping  from  the  blower  was  then  not  new,  but  the  lapping  directly  and 
in  connection  with  the  carding  engines  was  his  invention,  and  was  brought  by  him  into 
operation  at  St.  Blaise  in  the  Black  Forest,  several  years  before  he  took  out  his  patent 
in  England.  The  method  applied  through  all  the  following  operations  was  then 
new.  Mr  Dyer*s  and  several  other  patents  granted  subsequently  were  decided  and 
acknowledged  infringements,  llie  patent  of  1824  was  the  beginning ;  the  result  of 
which  was  the  several  patents  for  improvements  in  18S5,  1837,  1838,  and  1842,  of  Mr. 
Bodmer. 

By  a   machine   generally  called  a  Devil  or  Opener  (''Wolf,**  in  German),   which 
consists  of  a  feeding-plate  set  with  teeth  and  a  roller  covered  with  spikes  (8ee/^1322.), 


Patent  of  1835. 

the  cotton  b  cleared  from  its  heaviest  dirt  and  opened.  This  machine  delivers  the 
cotton  into  a  room  or  on  to  a  travelling  cloth,  from  which  it  is  taken,  weighed  in 
certain  portions,  and  spread  upon  cloth  in  equal  portions ;  this  is  then  rolled  up,  and 
placed  behind  the  first  blower. 

The  first  blower  has  a  feeding-plate  like^^.  1323.  without  teeth,  and  over  this  plate  the 
cotton  is  delivered  to  the  operation  of  the  common  beaters,  from  which  it  is  received 
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into  &  narrow  compartment  of  4^  or  5  inches  broad,  and  wound,  by  means  of  his  lap- 
machines  upon  rollers  in  beautifully  level  and  welKcleaned  laps.  Eight  of  these 
**prrow  laps  are  then  placed  behind  a  second  blower,  of  a  similar  construction  to  the 
"*■  Instead  of  the  common  beater,  however,  a  drum  with  toothed  straight  edges  is 
well ;  buuff^^  1324),  which  opens  the  cotton  still  more,  and  separates  the  fibres  from  one 
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another.  The  cotton  is  again  formed  into  similar  narrow  laps,  which  are  still  more 
equal  than  the  preceding  ones,  and  eight  of  these  laps  are  then  placed  behind  the  carding 
engines.  It  was  only  by  applying  his  lap-machine,  patented  in  1842,  that  he  succeeded 
in  forming  small  laps  on  the  blower ;  without  this  he  could  not  perform  the  doflBng  of 
the  laps  without  stopping  the  wire-cloth,  and  in  doing  this,  an  irregular  lap  would  be 
formed  because  of  the  accumulating  of  the  falling  cotton  in  one  place  while  the  wire- 
doth  was  standing. 

Caring  Engine.  — •  The  patent  of  1824  showed  a  mode  of  coupling  a  number  of 
carding  engines,  the  product  of  which  was  deliTered  upon  an  endless  belt  or  a  trough, 
and  at  the  end  of  this  trough  was  wound  upon  a  roller.  This  arrangement  wants  no 
description,  as  it  is  generally  known.     I  have  seen  it  in  use  on  the  Continent. 

When  a  set  of  cards  work  together,  any  interruption  or  stoppage  of  a  single  carding 
engine  causes  a  defect  in  the  proiduce  of  the  whole  lap.  Interruptions  occurred  several 
times  a  day  by  the  stripping  of  the  main  cylinder,  and  during  this  operation  the 
missing  band  or  sliver  was  supplied  out  of  a  can,  being  the  produce  of  a  single  carding 
engine  working  into  cans  (a  spare  card).  The  more  objectionable  defect  was,  however, 
the  difference  of  the  product  of  the  carding  engine  after  the  main  cylinder  had  been 
stripped ;  the  band  or  sliver  from  it  will  be  thin  and  light  until  the  cards  of  the  main 
cylinder  are  again  sufficiently  filled  with  cotton,  when  the  band  will  again  assume  its 
proper  thickness.  Another  irregularity  was  caused  by  the  stripping  of  the  flats  or  top 
cards,  but  was  not  so  fatal  as  the  first  one.  These  defects  were  of  course  a  serious 
drawback  in  his  system  of  working,  the  latter  of  which  he  provided  again.st  in  his 
first  patent  by  stripping  the  top  cards  by  meebanUm ;  the  former,  however,  was  only 
eonquered  by  his  invention  of  the  self-strippers  for  the  main  cylinders;  thus  tho 
carding  engine  may  now  work  from  Monday  morning  till  Saturday  night  without 
interruption,  the  cylinders  requiring  only  to  be  brushed  out  every  evening;  the  con- 
sequence is,  that  much  time  is  gained,  and  a  very  equal,  clean,  and  clear  product  is 
obtained.  Old  carding  encrines  to  which  he  applied  his  feeders  (see  yf^.  1325.)  and 
main  cylinder* dearers  produce  much  superior  work,  and  increase  the  production 
from  18  to  24  per  cent. 

The  main  cylinder-clearer  consists  of  a  very  light  cast  iron  cylinder,  upon  which 
five,  six,  or  more  sets  of  wire  brushes  are  fixed,  which  are  caused  to  travel  to  and  fro 
across  the  main  cylinder;  the  surface  or  periphery  of  the  brushes  overrunning  the 
aurfaoe  or  periphery  of  the  main  cylinder  by  8  or  10  per  cent,  the  brushes  thus  lifting 
the  cotton  out  of  the  teeth  of  the  cards  of  the  main  cylinder,  and  causing  the  dirt  and 
lumps  to  fiill. 

As  the  brushes  are  not  above  a  quarter-inch  in  breadth  and  travel  to  and  fro,  it  is 
dear  that  no  irregularity  can  take  place  in  the  fleece  which  comes  from  the  dofler ; 
not  more  than  l-40th  part  of  the  breadth  of  the  cylinder  being  acted  upon  at  the  same 
time.   Ff^f.  1326,  1327.    give  an  idea  of  the  clearer :  the  mechanism  within  the  clearer 


Patents  o/1838  and  1842. 

and  by  which  the  brushes,  o,  are  caused  to  travel  is  simple  and  solid.  The 
cylinders  for  the  carding  engines  are  made  of  cast  iron,  the  two  sets  of  arms  and  rims 
are  cast  in  the  same  piece ;  when  complete  they  weigh  50  lbs.  less  than  those  made  of 
wood. 

Vol.  if.  4  U 
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The  ntw  )sp  machine  connected  with  these  enginet  is  almost  self-acting ;  a  girl  has 
only  to  turn  a  crank  when  the  lap  is  full  j  by  this  turn  the  full  lap  is  removed  and  an 
empty  roller  put  in  its  place,  the  hand  of  cotton  is  cut,  and  no  waste  is  made. 

Drawing  Frame.  —  The  drawing  frame  of  1824  was  improTed,  and  the  improrements 
patented,  in  1835,  and  others  again  in  1842.  That  of  1824  is  known  in  Germany  and 
France,  and  generally  in  use.  The  laps  from  the  carding  engine  lap-machine  are  put 
upon  delivering  rollers,  behind  a  set  of  drawing  rollers,  and  from  them  delivered  upon  a 
belt  or  trough,  and  again  formed  into  laps  similar  to  thoae  from  the  carding  engines. 
The  neit  operation  formed  the  lapa  into  untwisted  rovings,  and  the  neit  again  into 
smaller  untwisted  rovings,  or  rovings  with  false  twist  in  them  as  infringed  upon  by 
Dyer.  The  false  twist  was  rather  objectionable,  and  in  his  patent  of  1835  he  put  a 
number  of  rovings  on  the  same  bobbin,  with  left  and  right  permanent  twist  in  them, 
lliis  does  very  well ;  there  is,  however,  a  little  objection  to  that  place  in  which  the 
twist  changes  from  right  to  left  when  it  comes  to  the  last  operation  before  spinning. 
In  his  patent  of  1838,  and  particularly  in  that  of  1842,  he  confined  the  led  and  right- 
hand  twist  to  the  drawing  frame,  when  he  converts  two  laps  into  one  roving,  and  forms  a 
roller  or  bobbin  of  1 4  inches  diameter  and  1 5  inches  broad,  with  six  separate  and  twisted 
rovings  wound  upon  it.  (See/^s.  1328.  and  1S29.)  The  twist  is  given  by  tubes  in  two 
directions,  so  that  it  remains  in  it  (see^f^.  1329.)  the  tube  turns  in  the  same  direction, 
while  the  roving  advances  4  or  5  inches,  and  then  turns  in  the  other  direction.  These 
laps  or  bobbins  are  then  placed  behind  a  machine,  which  he  calls  a  coil-frame,  the  most 
important  arrangement  of  which  he  claimed  already  in  his  patent  of  1835.  It  eonsista 
of  a  slot  with  a  travelling  spout,  without  which  the  coils  cannot  be  formed  under 
pressure.  Coiling  in  cotton  cannot  be  claimed,  as  it  was  done  in  the  first  system  of 
cotton  spinning. 

Coil  Frame,  —  The  bobbins  (fig,  1328.)  are  placed  behind  this  machine,  and  two  ends 
from  the  bobbin  are  passed  through  the  drawing  rollers  and  formed  into  one  untwisted 
sliver  or  roTtng  in  the  following  numner :  —  When  the  cotton  has  passed  through  the 
drawing  rollers  (sce/y.  1330.)  and  calender  rollers,  a,  it  is  passed  through  the  tube,  a, 
and  the  finger,  c  ;  the  spindle  with  its  disc,  d,  revolves  in  such  a  proportion  as  to  take 
up  the  cotton  which  proceeds  from  the  calender  rollers,  a,  and  cause  the  rovings  to  be 
laid  down  in  a  spiral  line  closely  one  by  one,  and  as  the  rollers,  ▲,  work  at  a  regular 
speed,  it  is  evident  that  the  motion  of  the  finger,  c,  and  the  speed  of  the  tube  a,  must 
vary  accordingly.  The  coil,  c,  is  stationary,  and  is  pressed  by  the  lid  or  top,  r,  which 
slides  up  the  spindle,  o,  made  of  tin  plate,  llie  cotton  enters  through  the  slot,  z,  in 
/ip.  D.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the  finger,  c»  and  spindle,  o,  only  perform  one  and  the 
same  varying  motion,  which  is  repeated  at  every  fresh  layer,  and  the  soil  ia  thus  built 
from  below ;  it  is  about  8  inches  in  diameter  and  18  inches  high  when  comprcsKd, 
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and  contains  4^  lbs.  of  cotton.  Mr.  Bodmer  has  several  modes  of  forming  these  coils, 
but  one  only  is  shown  here.  These  coils  are  placed  behind  the  twist  coil  frames  in  half 
cans  or  partly  open  ones  or  troughs,  or  behind  a  winding  machine,  where  they  are  wound 
upon  rollers  side  by  side,  like  the  lap  or  bobbin  shown  in  the  drawing  frame,  and 
placed  behind  the  twist  coil  frame  in  this  states 

Twist  Coil  Frame, — This  frame  forms  rovings  into  coils  similar  to  those  above 
explainejd,  with  this  difference,  that  the  rovings  are"^  fine,  say,  from  1  to  10  hanks  per 
pound,  and  regularly  twisted ;  their  diameter  varies  from  2|  to  5  inches.  The  same 
machines  produce  rovings  more  or  less  fine,  but  the  diameter  of  the  coils  does  not  differ. 
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PtiUnit  <^18SS  and  1849.  PtiienU  of  1838  and  1849. 

The  difference  of  this  machine  from  that  above  described  consists  in  the  dimeosions  of 
their  parts,  and  in  its  having  the  spindle,  g,  and  the  lid  or  top,  r,  revolving,  as  well  as 
the  tube,  &  (  See  ftp.  1  S3 1 .)  In  this  machine  the  motion  of  the  spindle,  a,  is  uniform :  the 
spindle,  a,  however,  is  connected  by  the  bevel  wheels  h  and  i,  with  a  differential  motion 
at  the  end  of  the  frame,  with  which  the  motion  of  the  finger,  c,  corresponds.  The  skew 
wheels,  k  and  l,  are  connected  with  the  drawing  rollers,  a.  The  speed  of  the  tu1)e,  b^ 
and  the  spindle,  o,  are  so  proportioned,  that  while  the  spindle,  g,  performs  one  revolution, 
and  therefore  puts  one  twist  into  the  roving,  the  tube,  b,  also  performs  one  revolution* 
missing  so  much  as  will  be  required  to  pass  through  the  slot  in  the  cap  or  disc,  d,  and 
lay  on  it  as  much  of  the  roving  as  proceeds  from  the  rollers,  a,  and  in  which  one  twist 
is  contained.  Of  course  the  twist  of  these  rovings  can  be  adapted  to  their  fineness  and 
varied ;  but  it  is  evident  that,  on  account  of  the  regularity  of  the  machine  and  its  sim- 
plicity of  movement,  the  rovings  can  never  be  stretched,  and  much  less  twist  can  be  put 
into  them  than  can  be  put  in  the  common  fly  frames.  These  coils  are  put  behind  the 
spinning  machines  on  shelves  or  in  small  cans,  open  in  front ;  or  they  are  wound  from 
24  to  72  ends  upon  bobbins,  and  placed  upon  unlap  rollers  behind  the  spinning 
frames. 

Coiling  Machine  for  Carding  EnginM  and  Drawing  Frames.  —  These  are  simple 
machines,  which  may  be  applied  to  carding  engines  or  drawing  frames  of  any  descrip- 
tion.    They  form  large  coils,  9  inches  in  diameter  and  99  inches  long,  when  on  the 
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machine.     There  mre  two  spindles,  a,  (sec  /^.  1 332. )  on  each  machine,  for  the  purpose  of 
doffing  without  stopping  the  drawing  frame  and  carding  engines.     When  one  coi]  ia 
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filled,  the  finger,  6,  is  just  brought  over  to  the  other  spindle,  so  that  the  full  coil  is 
stopped  and  the  new  one  begins  to  be  formed  without  the  slightest  interruption  of  the 
machine. 

Mr.  B.  forms  coils  in  various  way%  also  in  cans  ;  but  this  description  is  sufficient  to 
show  the  application  of  this  mode  of  winding  up  bands  or  rovings.  Several  of  the  above- 
described  machines  are  adopted  with  equal  success  to  wool  and  flax.  In  his  patents  of 
1835, 1837,  and  1838,  he  shows  several  modes  of  applying  his  system  to  cotton  and  other 
machinery.  He  winds  directly  from  the  carding  engines  the  slivers  separately  upon  long 
bobbins,  and  he  gives  them  twist  in  two  directions,  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  the  fibres 
to  some  extent,  so  that  they  not  only  come  off  the  bobbins  without  sticking  to  one 
another,  but  also  that  they  may  draw  smoother.  He  also  showed  a  machine,  by  which 
several  rovings,  say  4  or  more,  are  put  upon  the  same  bobbin  with  conical  ends; 
these  bobbins  are  placed  behind  the  mules  or  throstles,  and  are  unwound  by  a  belt  or 
strap  running  parallel  with  the  fluted  rollers  of  the  spinning  machine  as  seen  in^.  1333. 
The  belt  or  band,  a,  is  worked  in  a  similar  way  to  that  described  in  his  former  patent, 
and  the  bobbins,  b,  rest  upon  and  revolve  upon  their  surface,  exactly  according  to  the 
speed  of  the  belt  It  is  quite  evident  that  the  whole  set  of  rovings  must  be  unwound 
exactly  at  the  same  speed,  and  that  no  stretching  can  take  place.  He  can  put  real  and 
reversed  twist  in  these  rovings  as  well  as  false  twist  only.  The  most  important  feature 
in  the  roving  machine  is  a  metal  plate,  in  which  a  slot  is  formed  through  which  the 
rovings  pass;  this  slot  is  seen  in  Jiffs.  1334,  1335,  and  1336.  The  cotton  when  coming 
from  the  drawing  rollers  is  passed  through  the  twisters,  c,  and  through  the  slot  in  the  plate, 
D.  Thus  he  is  enabled  to  put  any  convenient  number  of  neatly  formed  and  perfectly  sepa- 
rate coils  upon  the  wooden  barrel  or  bobbin.  The  bobbin  formed  upon  these  machines 
is  represented  in^f^.  1337.,  and  the  conical  ends  are  formed  by  a  mechanism,  by  which 
the  twisters,  c,  are  caused  to  approach  a  little  more  to  one  another,  after  each  layer  of 
rovings  has  been  coiled  round  the  barrel :  the  section  of  the  bobbin  is  therefore  like 
that  shown  in  fi^,  1337.  He  makes  use  of  exactly  the  same  arrangement,  viz.  a  finger 
travelling  along  a  slot  in  a  plate,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  the  coils,  which  has  b^n 
already  described. 

Rovings  wound  upon  bobbins  by  means  of  tubes  revolving  in  one  direction  are  cer- 
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tainly  not  so  fit  for  spinning  as  rovings  into  which  a  small  degree  of  twist  is  put.  The 
tube  by  which  a  twist  is  put  in  on  one  side  and  taken  out  at  the  other  curls  or  ruffles 
the  cotton,  and  causes  it  to  spread  out  as  it  passes  between  the  rollers,  while  rovings 
with  a  little  permanent  twbt  in  them  are  held  together  in  the  process  of  drawing,  and 
thus  produce  smooth  yarn.  To  remedy  the  evil  above  described,  when  untwisted  rovings 
are  used,  lie  causes  the  spouts  or  guides,  through  which  the  rovings  pass  into  or  between 
the  drawing  rollers,  to  revolve  slowly  first  in  one,  and  then  in  the  other  direction,  and 
thus  puts  a  cerUin  quantity  of  twist  into  the  rovings  while  they  are  being  prepared  for 
spinning.  Two  modes  of  performing  this  operation  are  clearly  described  in  his  patent 
of  1835. 

There  is  a  little  defect  in  the  working  of  the  rovings  with  reversed  twist  when  too 
much  or  too  little  twist  is  put  in  them,  or  when  the  winding  machine  is  not  kept  in  good 
order.  Ifhis  defect  proceeds  from  the  change  in  the  twist  of  the  roving  seen  at  ▲, 
fig,  1338. ;  in  this  place  the  twist  is  not  like  that  at  b,  and  it  would,  in  some  parts  of  the 
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yarn,  be  detected  under  circumstances  just  described.  In  cases  where  double  rovings 
are  used,  the  twisters  are  so  arranged  as  to  put  the  twist  in  the  rovings  as  shown  in 
jig,  1 339. ;  in  this  case  the  reversing  place  of  one  roving  meets  the  twisted  place  of  the 
other,  and  the  &ult  is  completely  rectified. 

1339 


The  preceding  description  gives  an  idea  of  Mr.  Bodmer*s  admirable  system  of  pre- 
paring and  spinning  cotton,  wool,  flax,  &c.,  and  of  the  several  processes ;  it  would  be 
superfluous  to  describe  the  several  machines,  or  the  details  of  the  same,  as  exhibited  in 
his  paitents. 

In  his  patent  of  1838,  he  specifies  a  self-actor,  namely  a  machine  in  itself,  which 
can  be  attached  to  S,  3,  or  even  4  mules  of  almost  any  convenient  number  of 
spindles.  The  mules  are  previously  stripped  of  all  their  mechanism  except  the  rollers 
and  their  wheels,  the  carriage  and  spindles  \  all  the  other  movements  ordinarily  com- 
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bined  with  th«  mule  are  eont^ed  in  the  maehAM,  whicb  b  placed  between  a  wt  of 
mulesy  as  leen  in  Jig,  1S40. ;  a  and  6,  the  aelf-acton,  to  each  of  wfaiefa  3  mules  ar« 

▼<^ed,  and  which  are  connected  by 
1 S40  bands  and  shafts  with  the  self-actor, 

or  ratlier  partly  self-actor.  A  girl 
of  fifteen  or  nzteen  years  old  standa 
at  X  between  a  and  ft,  and  nerer 
lesTes  her  place  except,  perhaps,  for 
aiding  in  doffing  or  in  banding  the 
spindles.  The  geciing  of  the  room 
acts  by  means  of  straps  upon  the 
machines  a  and  h^  and  from  these 
machines  all  the  movements  are 
giTen  to  the  six  mulei^  namely,  the 
motion  of  the  rollera,  the  spindles, 

the  drawinjt  out  of  the  carnage,  the 

r"*^    X  1     >    I  after  draft,  Jte.    When  the  earriaga 

are  to  be  put  up,   the  girl   takes 

hold  of  two  leyers  of  the  machine  a, 

I  -^-^  and  by  moving  them  in  certain  pro- 

I  '  I  portions,  acts  upon  two  cones  and 

'  I  pulleys,  and  thus  causes,  in  the  most 

easy  and  certain  manner,  the  car* 
riages  to  run  in  and  the  yam  to  be 
\  —J  wound  on  the  spindles.     The  first 

I  I  machine  Mr.  B.  made  for  tlib  pur- 

pose was  completely  self-actings  but 
bo  (bund  very  soon  that  the  me- 

^____-.__ ___^__.  cbanism  was  more  complicated  and 

■^  --J  ■  apt  to  go  out  of  order  than  that  ot 

i  I  the  above-described  machine ;  and 

as  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  girl  of  a  certain  ace  to  watch  over  the  piecers  for  a  certain 
number  of  mules,  be  prel^red  the  nmpUfied  machine;  placing  the  girl  near  these 
machines,  from  whence  the  whole  set  of  mules  attached  to  the  same  can  be  overlooked, 
as  the  creels  behind  the  mules  are  not  wanted  in  his  system,  this  impediment  to  the 
sight  of  the  girl  would  be  removed.  He  schemed  these  machines  for  the  purpose  of 
altering,  at  a  trifling  expense,  tlie  common  mules  into  self-actors;  they  are  equally 
good  for  any  numbers  of  yarn. 

Battard  Frame,  —  In  his  patent  of  1838  and  1842,  we  find  the  description  of  a 
very  simple  bastard  frame,  namely,  a  throstle  with  mule  spindles,  forming  cops,  as  seen 
iujUg,  1341.,  and  wound  so  hard  that  they  can  be  handled  about  without  any  danger  of 
1341  spoiling  them;  in  the  same  dimensions  they  contain  one  third 

more  yam  than  the  best  cop  of  self-actors.  The  machine  is 
extremely  simple;  but  owmg  to  some  circumstances  in  the 
construction  or  the  winders  and  plates,  he  has  not  been  able 
to  spin  advantageously  upon  large  machines  above  No.  SO*s. 
He  has  spun  on  it  No.  $6,  and  most  beautiful  yam.  The  quantity  this  machinery 
produces  is  nearly  one  third  more  than  the  best  self-actor,  on  an  equal  number  of 
spindles,  and  the  yarn  and  cops  are  much  superior.  Of  course  there  is  a  copping 
motion  connected  with  the  machine :  the  winding,  however,  is  continuous,  as  well 
as  the  twisting,  and  figs,  1349,  and  1343.  will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  frame* 
The  yam  coming  from  the  rollers,  a,  goes  Uirough  an  eye,  b,  to  the  wire,  c, 
fixed  in  the  flyer,  n,  and  from  thence  on  to  the  mule  spindle,  s:  9M  the  spindle 
revolves,  the  flyer  is  dragged  along,  and  by  its  centrifrigal  power  winds  the  yarn  tight 
upon  the  spindles. 

SPIRIT  OF  AMMONIA,  is,  properly  spesking,  alcohol  combined  with  ammonia 
gas ;  but  the  term  is  often  applied  to  water  of  ammonia. 

SPI RITS,  VI  NOUS.  This  subject  has  been  fully  discussed  in  the  articles  Alcohol, 
Distillation,  and  Fsemsmtatiov.  I  hare  shown  that  the  progressive  increase  of  alcohol 
in  the  wash  tends  progressively  to  prevent  the  conversion  of  the  wort  into  spirit,  or 
checks  the  fermenting  process,  though  a  great  deal  of  fermentable  matter  remains  un- 
changed. Mr.  Sheridan  has  sought  to  remove  this  obstacle  to  the  thorough  trans- 
mutation of  saccharine  matter  into  alcohol,  by  drawing  off  the  spirit  as  it  is  formed. 
For  this  purpose  he  ferments  his  wash  in  close  tuns  connected  with  a  powerful  air- 
pump  worked  by  machinery,  thus  continually  removing  the  carbonic  acid  as  it  is  formed, 
and  maintaining  a  diminished  pressure  under  which  the  alcohol  readily  distils  at  a 
temperature  of  IfiO^  or  130^  F.     He  finds  that  this  degree  of  heat  is  not  injurious  to  the 
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ferxnentatlon,  prorided  that  it  be  communicated  by  the  air  of  a  stove-room,  and  not  by 
water  or  steam  pipes  traversing  the  liquid,  which  would  inevitably  scald  or  seeth  the  par- 
ticles in  succession,  and  thereby  extinguish  the  fermenting  principle. 

By  the  above  ingenious  plan,  Mr.  Sheridan  tells  ma  he  has  obtained  88  gidlons  of 
proof  spirit  from  a  quarter  of  grain,  instead  of  the  average  product,  21 ,  being  an  increase 
of  25  per  cent.  The  experiment  was  tried  upon  a  considerable  scale  at  Messrs.  Currie*s 
greot  distillery  near  London ;  but  could  not  be  established  as  a  mode  of  manufacture,  on 
account  of  the  excise  laws,  which  prohibit  the  distillers  from  carrying  on  the  two  processes 
of  fermentation  and  distillation  at  the  same  time. 

Consumption  of  Spirits.  —  According  to  a  return  recently  made,  the  total  number  of 
gallons  of  proof  spirits  distilled  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  year  ending  January 
5,  1850,  was  24,775,128,  distributed  among  the  three  kin^oms  thus:  —  England, 
5,573,41 1  gallons,  of  which  5,365,600  were  bom  malt  with  unmalted  grain,  17,337  from 
sugar  or  molasses  with  unmalted  grain,  13,941  from  sugar,  and  176,553  fi^m  molasses ; 
Scotland,  10,846,634  gallons,  of  which  6,058,086  were  from  malt  only,  and  4,788,554 
from  malt  with  unmalted  grain ;  Ireland,  8,355,883  gallons,  of  which  85,756  were  from 
malt  only,  8,047,077  from  malt  with  unmalted  grain,  and  222,250  from  sugar  or  molasses 
with  unmalted  grain.  The  number  of  gallons  of  proof  spirits  on  which  duty  was  paid  for 
home  consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  22,962,012,  the  total  amount  of  duty 
being  5,747,218/.  Is.,  distributed  as  follows:  —  England,  675,036  gallons  from  malt 
only,  8,166,226  from  malt  mixed  with  unmalted  grain,  14,740  from  sugar,  and  177/)52 
from  molasses ;  total,  9,053,676  gallons,  on  which  3,546,023/1  2«.  duty  was  paid,  at  the 
rate  of  7s.  lOd.  per  gallon;  Scotland,  4,950,736  gallons  from  malt  only,  1,984,115 
from  malt  mixed  with  unmalted  grain,  and  152  from  sugar;  total,  6,935,003  gallons, 
on  which  the  duty,  at  3j;  8d.  per  gallon,  amounted  to  l,271,417iL  4s,  Ad, ;  Ireland, 
452,468  gallons  from  malt  only,  6,404,770  from  malt  mixed  with  unmalted  grain, 
112,308  from  sugar  or  molasses  with  unmalted  grain,  and  3,787  from  sugar;  total, 
6,973,333  gallons,  yielding,  at  the  rate  of  2s.  M.  per  gallon,  an  amount  of  duty  equal  to 
929,777/.  14«.  8<i 
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The  total  number  of  gallons  of  proof  spirits  imported  into  England  in  the  year  end- 
ing January  5,  1850,  from  Scotland,  amounted  to  2,651,529  gallons,  of  which  673,342 
were  distilled  from  malt  only,  and  1,978,187  from  a  mixture  of  malt  with  unmalted 
grain  ;  and  the  total  amount  of  duty  paid  thereon,  at  the  rate  of  7«.  l(k/.  per  gallon, 
was  1,038,515^1  10«.  6d,,  being  513,330/.  8«.  on  removal  from  bond,  and  535,185/1  2«.  64/ 
after  arrival  at  the  place  of  destination.  The  number  of  gallons  imported  from  Ireland 
was  890,021,  of  which  1,694  were  from  malt  only,  884,772  from  malt  with  unmalted 
grain,  3,285  from  sugar  or  molasses  with  grain,  and  270  from  sugar ;  and  the  total 
amount  of  duty  paid  was  84  8,59U  lis.  2dL,  being  118,912/.  7f.  6<t  on  removal  from 
bond,  and  229,679/.  3s,  8d,  alter  arrival  at  the  place  of  destination.  The  number  of 
gallons  imported  from  Scotland  into  Ireland  was  766,405,  of  which  396,064  were  from 
malt  only,  370,205  from  malt  mixed  with  grain,  and  136  from  sugar,  the  amount  of 
duty  paid,  at  the  rate  of  2«.  8^.  being  102,187/.  6$.  &d.y  levied  after  arrival  at  the  place 
of  destination.  The  quantity  imported  from  Ireland  into  Scotland  was  12,580  gallons, 
of  which  12,428  were  from  malt  with  grain,  and  152  from  sugar,  and  the  duty  paid 
tlicreon,  at  the  rate  of  3s.  8d.,  amounted  to  2,306/.  6t.  8d„ 

SPIRIT  OF  WINE;  Alcohol. 

SPONGE  {Eponge,  Fr. ;  Schwamm,  Germ.)  ;  is  a  cellular  fibrous  tissue  produced  by 
small  animals,  almost  imperceptible,  called  polypi  by  naturalists,  which  live  in  the  sea. 
This  tissue  is  said  to  be  covered  in  its  recent  state  with  a  kind  of  semi-fluid  thin  coat 
of  animal  jelly,  susceptible  of  a  slight  contraction  or  trembling  on  being  touched ;  which 
is  the  only  symptom  of  vitality  displayed  by  the  sponge.  After  deatli,  this  jelly  dis- 
appears, and  leaves  merely  the  sponge ;  formed  by  the  combination  of  a  multitude  of 
small  capillary  tubes,  capable  of  receiving  water  in  their  interior,  and  of  becoming 
thereby  distended.  Sponges  occur  attached  to  stones  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea;  and 
abound  particularly  upon  the  shores  of  the  islands  iu  the  Grecian  Arehipelago.  Al- 
though analogous  in  their  origin  to  coral,  sponges  are  quite  different  in  their  nature ;  the 
former  being  composed  almost  entirely  of  carbonate  of  lime  ;  while  the  latter  are  formed 
of  the  same  elements  as  animal  matters,  and  afford,  on  distillation,  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  ammonia. 
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Dilute  sulphuric  acid  hiu  been  recommended  for  bleaching  sponges*  after  the  calca- 
reous  impurities  have  been  removed  by  muriatic  acid.     Chlorine  water  answers  better. 

SPOON  MANUFACTURE.     See  Stampimo  op  Mbtals. 

STAINED  GLASS.  When  certain  meUllic  oxidei  or  chlorides,  ground  up  with 
proper  fluxes,  are  painted  upon  glass,  their  colours  fuse  into  its  surface  at  a  moderate 
heat,  and  make  durable  pictures,  which  are  frequently  employed  in  ornamenting  the 
windows  of  churches  as  well  as  of  other  public  and  private  buildings.  The  colours  of 
stained  glass  are  all  transparent,  and  are  therefore  to  be  viewed  only  by  transmitted 
light  Many  metallic  pigments,  which  afford  a  fine  effect  when  applied  cold  on  canvass 
or  paper,  are  so  changed  by  vitreous  fusion  as  to  be  quite  inapplicable  to  painting  in 
stained  glass. 

The  glass  proper  for  receiving  these  vitrifying  pigments  should  be  colourless,  uni- 
form, and  difficult  of  fusion ;  for  which  reason  crown  glass,  made  with  little  alkali, 
or  with  kelp,  is  preferred.  When  the  design  is  too  large  to  be  contained  on  a  single 
pane,  several  are  fitted  together,  and  fixed  in  a  bed  of  soft  cement  while  painting,  and 
then  taken  asunder  to  be  separately  sulijected  to  the  fire.  In  arranging  the  glass 
pieces,  care  must  be  taken  to  distribute  the  joinings  so  that  the  lead  frame-work  may 
interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the  effect 

A  design  must  be  drawn  upon  paper,  and  placed  beneath  the  plate  of  glass ;  though  the 
artist  cannot  regulate  his  tints  directly  by  his  pallet,  but  by  specimens  of  the  colours 
producible  from  his  pallet  pigments  after  they  are  fired.  The  upper  side  of  the  glass 
being  sponged  over  with  gum-water  affords,  when  dry,  a  surface  proper  lor  receiving 
the  colours,  without  the  risk  of  their  running  irregularly,  as  they  would  be  apt  to  do 
on  the  slippery  glass.  The  artist  first  draws  on  the  plate,  with  a  fine  pencil,  all  the 
traces  which  mark  the  great  outlines  and  shades  of  the  figures.  Tliis  is  usually  done 
in  black,  or,  at  least,  some  strong  colour,  such  as  brown,  blue,  green,  or  red.  In 
laying  on  these,  the  painter  is  guided  by  the  same  principles  as  the  engraver,  when  he 
produces  the  effect  of  light  and  shade  by  dots,  lines,  or  batches ;  and  he  employs  that 
colour  to  produce  the  shades,  which  will  harmonize  best  with  the  colour  which  is  to  be 
afterwards  applied  ;  but  for  the  deeper  shades,  black  is  in  general  used.  When  this  is 
finished,  the  whole  picture  will  be  represented  in  lines  or  hatches  similar  to  an  en- 
graving finished  up  to  the  highest  effect  possible  ;  and  afterwards,  when  it  is  dry,  the 
vitrifying  colours  are  laid  on  by  means  of  larger  hair  pencils ;  their  aelection  being 
regulated  by  the  burnt  specimen  tints.  When  he  finds  it  necessary  to  lay  two  colours 
adjoining,  which  are  apt  to  run  together  in  the  kiln,  he  must  apply  one  of  them  to  the 
back  of  the  glass.  But  the  few  principal  colours  to  be  presently  mentioned,  are  all  fast 
colours,  which  do  not  run,  except  the  yellow,  which  must  therefore  be  laid  on  the 
opposite  side.  After  colouring,  the  artist  proceeds  to  bring  out  the  lighter  effects  by 
taking  off  the  colour  in  the  proper  place,  with  a  goose  quUl  cut  like  a  pen  without  a 
slit.  By  working  this  upon  the  glass,  he  removes  the  colour  from  the  parts  where  the 
lights  should  be  the  strongest ;  such  as  the  hair,  eyes,  the  reflection  of  bright  surfaces 
and  light  parts  of  draperies.  The  blank  pen  may  be  employed  either  to  make  the 
lights  by  lines,  or  hatches  and  dots,  as  is  most  suitable  to  the  subject. 

By  the  metallic  preparations  now  laid  upon  it,  the  glass  is  made  ready  for  being 
fired,  in  order  to  fix  and  bring  out  the  proper  colours.  The  furnace  or  kihi  best 
adapted  for  this  purpose,  is  similar  to  that  used  by  enamellers.  See  Enaxxl,  and  the 
Glaxe-kibit  under  PoTrxaT.  It  consists  of  a  muffle  or  arch  of  fire-clay  or  pottery,  so 
set  over  a  fireplace,  and  so  surrounded  by  flues,  as  to  receive  a  very  considerable  heat 
within,  in  the  most  equable  and  regruUr  manner ;  otherwise  some  parts  of  the  glass 
will  be  melted ;  while,  on  others,  the  superficial  film  of  colours  will  remain  unvitrified. 
The  mouth  of  the  muffle,  and  the  entry  for  introducing  fuel  to  the  fire,  should  be  on 
opposite  sides,  to  prevent  as  much  as  possible  the  admission  of  dust  into  the  muffle, 
whose  mouth  should  be  closed  with  double  folding-doors  of  iron,  furnbhed  with  small 
peep-holes,  to  allow  the  artist  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  staining,  and  to  withdraw 
small  trial  slips  of  glass,  painted  with  the  principal  tints  used  in  the  picture. 

The  muffle  must  be  made  of  very  refractory  fire-clay,  fiat  at  its  bottom,  and  only  5 
or  6  inches  high,  with  such  an  arched  top  as  may  make  the  roof  strong,  and  so  close 
on  all  sides  as  to  exclude  entirely  the  smoke  and  flame.  On  the  bottom  of  the  muffle 
a  smooth  bed  of  siflcd  lime,  freed  from  water,  about  half  an  inch  thick,  must  be  pre- 
pared for  receiving  the  pane  of  glass.  Sometimes  several  plates  of  glass  are  laid  over 
each  other  with  a  layer  of  dry  pulverulent  lime  between  each.  Tlie  fire  is  now  lighted, 
and  most  gradually  raised,  lest  the  glass  should  be  broken ;  and  after  it  has  attained  to 
its  full  heat,  it  must  be  kept  up  for  3  or  4  hours,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  indica- 
tions of  the  trial  slips  ;  the  yellow  colour  being  principally  watched,  as  it  is  found  to  bo 
the  best  criterion  of  the  state  of  the  others.  When  the  colours  are  properly  burnt  in, 
the  fire  is  suffered  to  die  away,  so  as  to  anneal  the  glass. 
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Flesh  eoUmr,  -»  Take  an  ounce  of  red  lead,  two  ounces  of  red  enamel  (Venetian  glass 
enamel,  from  alum  and  copperas  calcined  together),  grind  them  to  fine  powder,  and 
work  this  up  with  spirits  (alcohol)  upon  a  hard  stone.  When  slightly  baked,  tliis 
produces  a  fine  flesh  colour. 

Black  eoUmr,  —  Take  14^  ounces  of  smithy  scales  of  iron,  mix  them  with  two  ounces 
of  white  glass  (crystal),  an  ounce  of  antimony,  and  half  an  ounce  of  manganese ;  pound 
and  grind  these  ingredients  together  with  strong  Tinegar.  A  brilliant  black  may  also 
be  obtained  by  a  mixture  of  cobalt  blue  with  the  oxides  of  manganese  and  iron. 
Another  black  is  made  from  three  parts  of  crystal  glass,  two  parts  of  oxide  of  copper, 
and  one  of  (glass  of)  antimony  worked  up  together,  as  above. 

Brown  colour,  —  An  ounce  of  white  glass  or  enamel*  half  an  ounce  of  good  man- 
ganese ;  ground  together. 

Bed,  rosCf  amd  brown  eolourr,  are  made  from  peroxide  of  iron,  prepared  by  nitric  acid. 
The  flux  consists  of  borax,  sand,  and  minium  in  small  quantity. 

Bed  colour,  may  be  likewise  obtained  firom  one  ounce  of  red  chalk  pounded,  mixed 
with  two  ounces  of  white  hard  enamel,  and  a  little  peroxide  of  copper. 

A  red,  may  also  be  composed  of  rust  of  iron,  glass  of  antimony,  yellow  glass  of  lead, 
such  as  is  used  by  potters  (or  litharge),  each  in  equal  quantity  t  to  which  a  little  sulpburet 
of  silver  is  added.  This  composition,  well  ground,  produces  a  very  fine  red  colour  on 
glass.  When  protoxide  of  copper  is  used  to  stain  glass,  it  assumes  a  bright  red  or  green 
colour,  according  as  the  glass  is  more  or  less  heated  in  the  furnace,  the  former  cor- 
responding to  the  orange  protoxide,  the  latter  having  the  copper  in  the  state  of  peroxide. 

Bistres  and  brown  redst  may  be  obtained  by  mixtures  of  manganese,  orange  oxide  of 
copper,  and  the  oxide  of  iron  called  umber,  in  different  proportions.  Tbey  must  be 
previously  fused  with  vitreous  solvents. 

Green  colour,  —  Two  ounces  of  brass  calcined  into  an  oxide,  two  ounces  of  minium, 
and  eight  ounces  of  white  sand ;  reduce  them  to  a  fine  powder,  which  b  to  be  enclosed 
in  a  well  luted  crucible,  and  heated  strongly  in  an  air-furnace  for  an  hour.  When  the 
mixture  is  cold,  grind  it  in  a  brass  mortar.  Green  may,  however,  be  advantageously 
produced  by  a  yellow  on  one  side,  and  a  blue  on  the  other.  Oxide  of  chrome  has 
been  also  employed  to  stain  glass  green. 

AfinjsyeXlow  colour,  —  Take  fine  silver  laminated  thin,  dissolve  in  nitric  acid,  dilute 
with  abundance  of  water,  and  precipitate  with  solution  of  sea  salt  Mix  this  chloride 
of  silver,  in  a  dry  powder,  with  three  times  its  weight  of  pipeclay  well  burnt  and 
pounded.  The  back  of  the  glass  pane  is  to  be  painted  with  this  powder,  Ibr  when 
painted  on  the  fiice,  it  is  apt  to  run  into  the  other  colours. 

Another  yellow  can  be  made  by  mixing  sulphuret  of  silver  with  glass  of  antimony, 
and  yellow  ochre  previously  calcined  to  a  red-brown  tint.  Work  all  these  powders 
together,  and  paint  on  the  back  of*  the  glass.  Or  silver  /oiniius  melted  with  sulphur, 
and  glass  of  antimony,  thrown  into  cold  water,  and  afterwards  ground  to  powder,  aflford 
a  yellow. 

A  pale  yeUow  may  be  made  with  the  powder  resulting  from  brass,  sulphur,  and  glass 
of  antimony,  calcined  together  in  a  crucible,  till  tbey  cease  to  smoke;  and  then  mixed 
with  a  little  burnt  yellow  ochre. 

The  Jme  yeUow  of  M.  Merand,  is  prepared  from  chloride  of  silver,  oxide  of  zinc, 
white-day,  and  rust  of  iron.     Hiis  mixture,  simply  ground,  is  applied  on  the  glass. 

Orange  colour. —  Take  1  part  of  silver  powder,  as  precipitated  from  the  nitrate  of 
that  metal  by  plates  of  copper,  and  washed ;  mix  it  with  1  part  of  red  ochre  and  1  of 
yellow,  by  careful  trituration  ;  grind  into  a  thin  pap  with  oil  of  turpentine  or  lavender, 
and  apply  this  with  a  brusli,  dry,  and  biurn  in. 

In  the  Phi/oeophical  Magaxine,  of  December,  1836,  tlie  anonymous  author  of  an 
ingenious  essay,  **  On  the  Art  of  Glass-painting,'*  says,  that  if  a  large  proportion  of  ochre 
has  been  employed  with  the  silver,  tlie  stain  is  yellow ;  if  a  small  proportion,  it  is 
orange-colouied ;  and  by  repeated  exposure  to  the  fire,  without  any  additional  colouring- 
matter,  the  orange  may  be  converted  into  red :  but  this  conversion  requires  a  nice  ma- 
nagement of  the  heat.  Artists  often  make  use  of  panes  coloured  throughout  their 
substance  in  the  glass-bouse  pots,  because  the  perfect  transparency  of  such  glass 
gives  a  brilliancy  of  eOect,  which  enamel  painting,  always  more  or  less  opaque, 
cannot  rival.  It  was  to  a  gkus  of  this  kind  that  the  old  glass-painters  owed  their 
splendid  red.  This  is,  Xi  fact,  the  only  point  in  which  the  modern  and  ancient  pro- 
cesses differ ;  and  this  is  tlie  only  part  of  the  art  which  was  ever  really  lost  Instead 
of  blowing  plates  of  solid  red,  the  old  glass-makers  (like  those  of  Bohemia,  for  some  time 
back,)  used  to  flash  a  thin  layer  of  brilliant  red  over  a  substratum  of  colourless  glass ; 
by  gathering  a  lump  of  the  latter  upon  the  end  of  their  iron  rod  in  one  pot,  covering 
vitli  a  layer  of  the  former  in  another  pot,  then  blowing  out  the  two  together  into  a  globe 
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or  cylinder,  to  be  opened  into  circular  tables,  or  into  rectangular  plates.  Tlie  elegant 
art  of  tinging  glass  red  by  protoxide  of  copper,  and  flashing  it  on  comoion  crown  glass, 
lias  become  general  within  these  few  years. 

That  gold  melted  with  flint  glass  suina  it  purple  was  originally  discovered  and  prac- 
tised, as  a  profitable  secret,  by  Kunckel.  Gold  has  been  recently  used  at  Dtrmingbara 
for  giving  a  beautiful  rose-colour  to  scent  bottles,  llie  proportion  of  gold  should  be 
very  small,  and  the  heat  very  great,  to  produce  a  good  eflfbct.  The  glass  must  conuin 
cither  the  oxide  of  lead,  bismuth,  sine,  or  antimony  ;  for  crown  glass  will  take  no  colour 
from  gold.  Glass  combined  with  this  metal,  when  removed  from  the  crucible,  is  generally 
of  a  pale  rose-colour ;  nay,  sometimes  is  as  colourless  as  water,  and  does  not  assume  its 
ruby  colour  till  it  has  been  exposed  to  a  low  red  heat,  either  under  a  muflRe  or  at  the 
lamp.  Tliis  operation  must  be  nicely  regulated  ;  because  a  slight  excess  of  fire  destroys 
the  colour,  leaving  the  glass  of  a  dingy  brown,  hut  with  a  blue  (green  ?)  transpa- 
rency like  that  of  gold  leaf.  It  is  meullie  gold  which  gives  the  colour  ;  aud,  indeed, 
the  oxide  is  too  easily  reduced,  not  to  be  converted  into  the  metal  by  the  intense  beat 
which  is  necessarily  required. 

Upon  the  kindred  art  of  painting  in  enamel,  Mr.  A.  Essex  has  published  an  in- 
teresting paper  in  the  same  journal,  for  June,  18S7,  in  which  he  says  that  the  ancient 
ruby  glass,  on  being  exposed  to  the  heat  of  a  glass-kiln,  preserves  its  colour  unimpaired, 
while  the  modern  suffers  considerable  injury,  and  in  some  cases  becomes  almost 
black.  Hence  the  latter  cannot  be  painted  upon,  as  the  heat  required  to  fix  the  fresh 
colour  would  destroy  the  beauty  of  the  original  basis.  To  obviate  this  diflSculty,  the 
artist  paints  upon  a  piece  of  plain  glass  the  tints  and  shadows  necessary  for  blending 
the  rich  ruby  glow  with  the  other  parts  of  his  picture,  leaving  those  paru  untouched 
where  he  wishes  the  ruby  to  appear  in  undiminished  brilliancy,  and  fixes  the  ruby 
glass  in  the  picture  behind  the  painted  piece,  so  that  in  such  parts,  the  window  is 
double-glazed.  Mr.  Essex  employs,  as  did  the  late  Mr.  Muss,  chrome  oxide  alone  for 
greens ;  and  he  rejects  the  use  of  iron  and  manganese  in  his  enamel  colours. 

Coloured  transparent  glass  is  applied  as  enamel  in  silver  and  gold  bijouUrie,  pre- 
viously brig  fit' cut  in  the  metal  with  the  graver  or  the  rose-engine.  The  cuts,  reflecting 
the  rays  of  light  from  their  numerous  sur&ces,  exhibit  through  the  glass,  richly 
stained  with  gold,  silver,  copper,  cobalt,  &c.,  a  gorgeous  play  of  prismatic  colours, 
varied  with  every  change  of  aspect  When  the  enamel  is  to  be  painted  on,  it  should 
be  made  opalescent  by  oxide  of  arsenic,  in  order  to  produce  the  most  agreeable  effect. 

The  artist  in  enamel  has  obtained  from  modem  chemistry  preparations  of  the  metals 
platinum,  uranium,  and  chromium,  which  furnish  four  of  the  richest  and  most  useful 
colours  of  his  palette.  Oxide  of  platinum  produces  a  substantive  rich  brown,  formerly 
unknown  in  enamel  painting ;  a  beautiful  transparent  tint,  which  no  intensity  or  repe- 
tition of  firing  can  injure.  Colours  proper  for  enamel  painting,  he  says,  are  not  to  be 
purchased  ;  those  sold  for  the  purpose,  are  adapted  only  for  painting  upon  china.  TU^ 
constituents  of  the  green  enamel  used  by  his  brother,  Mr.  W.  Essex,  are,  silica,  borax, 
oxide  of  lead,  and  oxide  of  chrome. 

Mr.  £ssex*s  enamelling  furnace  is  a  cubic  space  of  about  13  inches,  and  contains  a 
fire-clay  mufiie,  without  either  bottom  or  back,  which  is  surrounded  with  coke,  except 
in  front.  The  entire  draught  of  air  which  supplies  the  furnace  passes  through  the 
muffle ;  the  plates  and  paintings  being  placed  on  a  thin  slab,  made  of  tempered  fire' 
clay,  technically  termed  planches  which  rests  on  the  bed  of  coke-fuel.  As  the  greatest 
heat  is  at  the  back  of  the  muffle,  the  picture  must  be  turned  round  while  in  the  fire,  by 
means  of  a  pair  of  spring  tongs.  The  above  furnace  serves  for  objects  up  to  five  inches 
in  diameter ;  but  for  larger  works  a  different  furnace  is  required,  for  the  description  o£ 
which  I  must  refer  to  the  original  paper. 

Relatively  to  the  receipts  for  enamel  colours,  and  for  staining  and  gilding  on  gl^ 
for  wliieh  twenty  guineas  were  voted  by  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  in 
the  session  of  1817,  to  Mr.  R.  Wynn,  Mr.  A.  Essex  says,  in  p.  446.  of  his  essay— 
**  the  unfortunate  artist  who  shall  attempt  to  make  colours  for  the  purpose  of  painting 
in  enamel  from  these  receipts,  will  assuredly  find,  to  his  disappointment,  that  they  are 
utterly  useless.'*  In  page  449.  he  institutes  a  comparison  between  Mr.  Wynn's  complex 
farrago  for  green,  as  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society,  with  the  simple 
receipt  of  his  brother,  as  given  above.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  not  one  of 
our  enamel  artists,  during  a  period  of  twenty  years,  should  have  denounced  the  fallacy 
of  these  receipts,  and  the  folly  of  sanctioning  imposture  by  a  public  reward.  Should 
Mr.  Essex's  animadversions  be  just,  the  well-intentioned  Society  in  the  Adelphi  mar, 
from  the  negligence  of  its  commiltee»  come  to  merit  the  sobriquet,  <*  For  tlie  discou- 
ragement of  Arts.** 

The  blues  of  vitrified  colours  are  all  obtained  from  the  oxide  of  cobalt  Cobalt  ore 
(sulphuret)  being  well  roasted  at  a  dull  red  heat,  to  dissipate  all  the  sulphur  and 
arsenic,  is  di^olved  in  somewhat  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  after  the  addition  of  much 
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vr&ter  to  the  saturated  solution,  the  oxide  is  precipitated  hj  carbonate  of  soda,  then 
vashedupon  a  filter  and  dried.  The  powder  is  to  be  mixed  with  thrice  its  weight  of 
saltpetre  ;  the  mixture  is  to  be  deflagrated  in  a  crucible,  by  applying  a  red  hot  cinder 
to  it,  then  exposed  to  the  heat  of  ignition,  washed  and  dried.  Three  parts  of  thin 
oxide  are  to  be  mixed  with  a  flux,  consisting  of  white  sand,  borax;  nitre  and  a  little 
chalk,  subjected  to  fusion  for  an  hour,  and  then  ground  down  into  an  enamel  powder 
for  use.  Blues  of  any  shade  or  intensity  may  be  obtained  from  the  above,  by  mixing 
it  with  more  or  less  flux. 

Tlie  beautiful  greenish-yellow  of  which  colour  so  many  ornamental  glass  vessels  have 
been  lately  imported  from  Germany,  is  made  in  Bohemia  by  the  following  process.  Ore 
of  uranium,  Uran-ochre,  or  Uran-glimmer,  in  fine  powder,  being  roasted  and  dissolved  in 
nitric  acid,  the  filtered  solution  is  to  be  freed  from  any  lead  present  in  it  by  the  cautious 
addition  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  clear  green  solution  is  to  be  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness, and  the  mass  ignited  till  it  l)ecomes  yellow.  One  part  of  this  oxide  is  to  be  mi&ed 
with  3  or  more  parts  of  a  flux,  consisting  of  4  parts  of  red  lead  and  1  of  ground  flint ; 
the  whole  fused  together  and  then  reduced  to  powder. 

Chrome  Green,  Triturate  together  in  a  mortar  equal  parts  of  chromate  of  potash  and 
flowers  of  sulphur :  put  the  mixture  into  a  crucible  and  fuse.  Pour  out  the  fluid  mass; 
when  cool,  grind  and  wash  well  with  water  to  remove  the  sulphuret  of  potash  and  to 
leave  the  beautiful  green  oxide  of  chrome.  This  is  to  be  collected  upon  a  filter,  dried, 
rubbed  down  along  with  thrice  its  weight  of  a  flux,  consisting  of  4  parts  of  red  lead  and 
I  part  of  ground  flints  fused  into  a  transparent  glass ;  the  whole  is  now  to  be  melted  and 
afterwards  reduced  to  a  fine  powder. 

Violet,  One  part  of  calcined  black  oxide  of  manganese,  one  of  zaflTre,  ten  parts  of 
white  glass  pounded,  and  one  of  red  lead,  mixed,  fused,  and  ground.  Or  gold  purple 
(Cassius's  purple  precipitate)  with  chlorsilver  previously  fused,  with  ten  times  its  weight 
of  a  flux,  consisting  of  ground  quartx,  borax,  and  red  lead,  all  melted  together ;  or 
solution  of  tin  being  dropped  into  a  large  quantity  of  water^  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
may  be  first  added,  and  tlien  solution  of  gold  in  aqua  regia,  in  proper  proportions.  The 
precipitate  to  he  miied  with  flux  and  fused. 

Exhibition  Stained  GUut  Wtndawa,  —  Leaded  work  with  medallions  and  ornamental 
work  of  the  early  Gothic  style ;  and  in  the  style  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  figures 
beiug  St.  Peter  and  St  Paul,  St.  George  and  Britannia ;  armorial  decoration ;  a 
landscape  and  ornamental  work  suitable  for  a  dwelling  house.  Flowers  painted  and 
enamelled  on  a  large  plate  of  glass,  with  borders;  the  glass  having  been  burnt  in  a 
kiln  four  times. 

The  interest  attached  to  this  beautiful  art,  and  its  comparatively  recent  revival,  calls 
for  a  few  remarks.  Its  antiquity  is  undoubted.  Pliny  speaks  of  **  coloured  glasses 
made  to  imitate  precious  stones  and  gems,*'  and  painted  glass  in  the  church  of  Notre 
Dame  at  Paris  is  described  as  early  as  the  sixth  century.  To  Suggerius  Abbot  of  St. 
Denis,  in  1150,  is  probably  owing  the  reintroduction  of  painted  glasses  in  churches. 
How  rapidly  hb  example  was  followed,  is  proved  by  the  magnificent  glass  of  the 
thirteenth  century  abounding  on  the  continent,  and  partially  existing  in  this  country,  the 
oldest  examples  we  have  being  in  Canterbury  Cathedral.  At  first  the  ornaments 
consisted  of  a  mere  drapering ;  then  rude  representations  of  saints  and  kings ;  then 
panels  of  various  fori^s,  with  subjects  from  the  Testaments,  on  grounds  of  blue  or  ruby, 
the  intermediate  parts  filled  with  Mosaic  patterns  in  rich  colours,  and  the  whole  enclosed 
within  a  coloured  border.  In  later  styles  single  figures  predominated,  with  flowing 
patterns  of  foliage,  and  later  still,  with  canopies  over  them.  Some  of  the  finest  works 
are  by  French  and  Flemish  artists ;  and  this  art  was  traditionally  known  to  the  early 
Florentine  painter  Cimabue,  who  is  said  to  have  introduced  it  into  Italy.  Probably 
our  actual  obligations  are  due  to  our  Norman  neighbours,  as  a  necessary  appendage  to 
their  architecture.  It  has  been  a  popular  notion  that  this  art  was  lost  to  us ;  such  is 
not  the  case ;  it  has  indeed  been  dormant,  but  never  extinct. 

STAMPING  OF  METALS.  The  following  ingenious  machine  for  manufacturing 
metal  spoons,  forks,  and  other  articles,  was  made  the  subject  of  a  patent  by  Jonathan 
Hayne,  of  Clerkenwell,  in  May,  18S3.  He  employs  a  stamping- machine  with  dies,  in 
which  the  hammer  is  raised  to  a  height  between  guides,  and  is  let  fall  by  a  trigger. 
He  prefers  fixing  the  protuberant  or  relief  portion  of  the  die  to  the  stationary  block  or 
bed  of  the  stamping-machine,  and  the  counterpart  or  intaglio  to  the  falling  hamnner 
or  ram. 

The  peculiar  feature  of  improvement  in  this  manufacture  consists  in  producing  the 
spoon,  ladle,  or  fork  perfect  at  one  blow  in  the  stamping  ipachinc,  and  requiring  no 
further  manipulation  of  shaping,  by  simply  trimming  off  the  barb  or  fin,  and  polishing 
the  surface  to  render  the  article  perfect  and  finished. 

Heretofore,  in  employing  a  stamping-machine,  or  fly-press,  for  manufacturing  spoons, 
ladles,  and  forks,  it  has  been  the  practice  to  give  the  impression  to  the  handles^  and  to 
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the  bowli  or  piongi,  by  distinct  operation!  of  different  dies,  and  after  having  ao  par. 
tiati  J  produeed  the  pattern  upon  the  article»  the  handles  had  to  be  bent  and  formed  by 
the  operations  of  filling  and  hammering. 

By  his  improved  form  of  dies,  which,  having  curved  sur&ces  and  bevelled  edges,  allow 
of  no  parts  of  the  faces  of  the  die  and  oounter^die  to  come  in  contact,  lie  is  enabled  to 
produee  considerable  elevations  of  pattern  and  form,  and  to  bring  up  the  article  perfect 
at  one  blow,  with  only  a  slight  barb  or  fin  upon  its  edge. 

In  the  accompanying  drawings,^.   1S44.  is  the  lower  or  bed  die  for  producing  a 
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spoon,  seen  edgewise ;  >^«  1345.  is  the  face  of  the  upper  or  counter-die,  corresponding  ; 
fig,  1346.  is  a  section,  taken  through  the  middle  of  the  pair  of  dies,  showing  the  space 
in  which  the  metal  is  pressed  to  form  the  spoon. 

To  manufiicture  spoons,  ladles,  or  forks  according  to  his  improved  process,  he  first 
fi)rges  out  the  iugot  into  flat  pieces,  of  the  shape  and  dimension  of  the  die  <^  the  in- 
tended article  ;  and  if  a  spoon  or  ladle  is  to  be  made,  gives  a  slight  degree  of  concavity 
to  the  bowl  part ;  but,  if  necessary,  bends  the  back,  in  order  that  it  may  lie  more  steadily 
and  bend  more  accurately,  upon  the  lower  die ;  if  a  fork,  he  cuts  or  otherwise  remove* 
portions  of  the  metal  at  those  parts  which  will  intervene  between  the  prongs;  and, 
having  thus  produced  the  rude  embryo  of  the  intended  article,  scrapes  its  entire  surfiice 
clean  and  free  from  oxidation-scale  or  fire-strain,  when  it  is  ready  to  be  introduced  into 
the  Stamping-machine. 

He  now  fixes  the  lower  die  in  the  bed  of  the  stamping-machine,  shown  at  a,  a,  in  the 
elevations >;^«.  1347.  and  1348.,  and  fixes,  in  the  hammer  6,  the  upper  or  counter-die 
e,  accurately  adjusting  them  both,  so  that  they  may  correspond  exactly  when  brought 
together.     He  then  places  the  rudely-formed  article  above  described  upon  the  low<>r 

die,  and  having  drawn  up  tlie 
hammer  to  a  sufficient  elevation 
by  a  windlass  and  rope,  or  other 
ordinary  means,  lets  %o  the  trigger, 
and  allows  the  hammer  with  the 
counter-die  to  fall  upon  the  under 
die,  on  which  the  article  is  placed ; 
when,  by  the  blow  thus  given  to* 
the  metal,  the  true  and  perfect 
figure  and  pattern  of  the  spoon, 
ladle,  or  fork  is  produced,  and 
which,  as  before  said,  will  only 
require  the  removal  of  the  slight 
edging  of  bard  or  fin,  with  polish- 
ing, to  finish  it 

On  striking  the  blow,  in  the 
operation  of  stamping  the  article, 
the  hammer  will  recoil  and  fly  up 
some  distance,  and  if  allowed  to 
fall  again  with  reiterated  blows, 
would  injure  both  the  article  and 
the  dies ;  therefore,  to  avoid  this 
inconvenience,  he  causes  the  ham- 
mer on  recoiling  to  be  caught  by 
a  pair  of  palls  locked  into  racks 
on  the  face  of  the  standards,  seen 
in  figt.  1347.  and  1348.     In  fig 
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1347.  the  hammer  bt  of  the  stamping-raachiDe,  is  seen  raised  and  suspended  by  a  rope 
attached  to  a  pair  of  jointed  hooks  or  holders  d,  d,  the  lover  ends  of  which  pass  into  eyes 
e,  e,  extending  from  the  top  of  the  hammer.  When  the  lever  or  trigger  t  is  drawn  for- 
ward, as  in  /iff.  1 348.,  the  two  inclined  planes  ff^ff,  on  the  axle  A,  press  the  two  legs  ot 
the  holders  d,  d,  inward,  and  cause  their  hooks  or  lower  ends  to  be  withdrawn  from  the 
eyes  e,  €,  when  the  hammer  instantly  fiills,  and  brings  the  dies  together  :  such  is  the 
ordinary  construction  of  the  stamping-madiinep 

On  the  hammer  falling  from  a  considerable  eleration,  the  violence  of  the  blow  causes 
it  to  recoil  and  bound  upwards,  as  beibre  mentioned ;  it  therefore  becomes  necessary 
to  catch  the  liammer  when  it  has  rebounded,  in  order  to  prevent  the  dies  coming  again 
together ;  this  is  done  by  the  following  meehanism :  — 

Two  latch  levers  t,  t,  are  eonnectcd  by  joints  to  the  upper  part  of  the  hammer,  and 
two  pall  levers  k^  k^  turning  upon  pins,  are  mounted  in  the  bridge  A  affixed  to  the  ham- 
mer. Two  qwings  m,  m,  act  against  the  lower  arms  of  these  levers,  and  press  them 
outwards,  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  the  palls  at  the  lower  ends  of  the  levers  into  the 
teeth  of  the  ratchet  racks,  a,  a,  fixed  on  the  sides  of  the  upright  standards. 

Previously  to  raising  the  hammer,  the  upper  ends  of  the  pall  levers  A,  are  drawn 
back,  and  the  latches  t,  being  brought  down  upon  them,  as  in^.  1347.,  the  levers  k  are 
confined,  and  their  palls  prevented  from  striking  into  the  slide  racks ;  but  as  the  hammer 
falls,  the  ends  of  the  latches  i  strike  upon  the  fingers  o,  o,  fixed  to  the  side  standards, 
and  liberate  the  palls,  the  lower  ends  of  which,  when  the  hammer  rebounds,  after 
stamping,  catch  into  the  teeth  of  the  racks,  as  in  Jiff,  1378.,  and  thereby  prevent  tlie 
hammer  from  again  descending. 

STANNAT£  OR  STANNITE  OF  POTASH  AND  SODA.  Stannates  and 
stannites  of  alkalis  are  valuable  mordants  in  calico  printing,  atd  are  prepared  by  the 
patented  plan  of  Messrs.  Greenwood,  Church  and  Barnes,  as  follows.  For  the  stannate  of 
soda :  S3  pounds  of  caustic  soda  are  first  put  into  an  iron  crucible,  heated  to  a  low  red 
heat,  till  the  hydrate  be  produced  ;  to  which  8  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  4  pounds 
of  common  salt  are  introduced.  When  the  mixture  is  at  a  fluxing  heat,  10  pounds  of 
feathered  block  tin  are  added,  and  it  is  stirred  with  an  iron  rod.  The  mass  now  becomes 
dark  coloured,  and  pasty,  and  ammonia  is  given  oflT  (the  tin  decomposing  the  water  of 
the  hydrated  soda  and  part  of  the  nitrate  of  soda.)  The  stirring  is  continued,  as  well  as 
the  heat,  till  deflagration  takes  place,  and  the  mass  becomes  redhot,  and  pasty.  Tliis 
product  is  stannate  of  soda.     It  may  be  purified  by  solution  and  crystallisation. 

Stannite  of  soda  is  made  by  putting  4  pounds  of  common  salt,  13^  pounds  of  caustic 
soda,  and  4  pounds  of  feathered  block  tin  into  a  hot  iron  crucible  over  a  fire,  and  stirring 
and  boiling  to  dryness,  and  as  long  as  ammonia  is  given  off.  What  remains  is  stannite 
of  soda. 

To  produce  the  tin  preparing  liquor,  3  pounds  of  stannate  of  soda  are  dissolved  in  one 
gallon  of  boiling  water,  and  3  gallons  or  more  of  cold  water,  to  bring  it  to  the  required 
strength.  The  stannite  of  soda  is  treated  in  the  same  way.  The  potash-stannate  and 
stannite  are  prepared  in  like  nwnner.  These  dilute  liquors  are  thus  prepared  for  the 
dyers  and  printers. 

STARCH  (^Amtdtm,  Fwade,  Fr. ;  St'drktt  Germ.) ;  is  a  white  pulverulent  substance, 
composed  of  microscopic  spheroids,  which  are  bags  containing  the  amylaceous  matter. 
It  exists  in  a  great  many  different  plants,  and  varies  merely  in  the  form  and  size  of  its 
microscopic  particles :  as  found  in  some  plants,  it  consists  of  spherical  particles  ,^  of 
an  inch  in  diameter ;  and  in  others  of  ovoid  particles,  sJg  or  ^  of  an  inch.  It  occurs 
1.,  in  the  seeds  of  all  the  aeotyledonous  plants,  among  which  are  the  several  species  of 
corns,  and  those  of  other  fframinea ;  S.  in  the  round  perennial  tap  roots,  which  shoot 
up  an  annual  stem ;  in  the  tuberose  roots,  such  as  potatos,  the  Convotvulut  bntatat  and 
edu/tM,  the  HeUanthug  tuberonu^  the  Jairopha  manihott  &c.,  which  contain  a  great  quantity 
of  it;  3.  in  the  stems  of  several  monocotyledonous  plants,  especially  of  the  palm 
tribe,  whence  sago  comes ;  but  it  is  very  rarely  found  in  the  stems  and  branches  of 
the  dicotyledonous  plants ;  4.  it  occurs  in  many  species  of  lichen.  Three  kinds  of 
starch  have  been  distinguished  by  chemists ;  that  of  wheat,  that  called  in-line,  and  lichen 
starch.  These  three  agree  in  being  insoluble  in  cold  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  oils,  and  in 
being  converted  into  sugar  by  either  dilute  sulphuric  acid  or  diastase.  The  main 
difference  between  them  consists  in  their  habitudes  with  water  and  iodine.  The  first 
forms  with  hot  water  a  mucilaginous  solution,  which  constitutes,  when  cold,  the  paste 
of  the  laundress,  and  is  tinged  blue  by  iodine ;  the  second  forms  a  granular  precipitate, 
when  its  solution  in  boiling-hot  water  is  suffered  to  cool,  which  is  tinged  yellow  by 
iodine ;  the  third  affords,  by  cooling,  the  concentrated  solution,  a  gelatinous  mass,  with 
a  clear  liquid  floating  over  it,  that  contains  little  starch.  Its  jelly  becomes  brown-gray 
with  iodine. 

1.   Ordinary  Uarch, —  This  may  be  extracted  from  the  following  grains :— wheat,  rye. 
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barley,  oats,  buckwheat,  rice,  maize,  millet,  spelt ;  from  the  siliquose  seeds,  as  peas,  beans, 
lentiles,  &c  ;  firom  tuberous  and  tap  roots,  as  those  of  the  potato,  the  orchis,  manioc, 
arrow-root,  batata,  &c.  Different  kinds  of  corn  yield  very  variable  quantities  of  starch. 
^Vheat  differs  in  this  respect^  according  to  the  varieties  of  the  plant,  as  well  as  the  soil, 
manure,  season,  and  climate.     See  Brkad. 

Wheat  partly  damaged  by  long  keeping  in  granaries,  may  be  employed  for  the  manu* 
facture  of  starch,  as  this  constituent  suffers  less  injury  than  the  gluten  ;  and  it  may  be 
used  either  ia  the  ground  or  unground  state. 

1.  With  umgrotmd  wheat,  —  llie  wheat  being  sifted  dean,  is  to  be  put  into  cisterns, 
covered  with  soft  water,  and  left  to  steep  till  it  becomes  swollen  and  so  soft  as  to  be 
easily  crushed  between  the  fingers.  It  is  now  to  be  taken  out,  and  immersed  in  clear 
water  of  a  temperature  equal  to  that  of  malting-barley,  whence  it  is  to  be  transferred 
into  bags,  which  are  placed  in  a  wooden  chest  containing  some  water,  and  exposed  xo 
strong  pressure.  The  water  rendered  milky  by  the  starch  being  drawn  off"  by  a  tap, 
fresh  water  is  poured  in,  and  the  pressure  is  repeated.  Instead  of  putting  the  swollen 
grain  into  bags,  some  prefer  to  grind  it  under  vertical  edge-stoues,  or  between  a  pair  of 
horizontal  rollers,  and  then  to  lay  it  in  a  cistern,  and  separate  the  starchy  liquor  by 
elutriation  with  successive  quantities  of  water  well  stirred  up  with  it.  The  residuary 
matter  in  the  sacks  or  cbterns  contained  much  vegetable  albumen  and  gluten,  along  with 
the  husks ;  when  exposed  to  fermentation,  it  affords  a  small  quantity  of  starch  of  rather 
inferior  quality. 

The  above  milky  liquor,  obtained  by  expression  or  elutriation,  is  run  into  large  cisterns^ 
where  it  deposits  iu  starch  in  layers  successively  less  and  less  dense ;  the  uppermost 
containing  a  considerable  proportion  of  gluten.  The  supernatant  liquor  being  drawn 
off*,  and  fresh  water  poured  on  it,  the  whole  must  be  well  stirred  up,  allowed  again  to 
settle,  and  the  sur&ce-liquor  again  withdrawn.  This  washing  should  be  repeated  as 
long  as  the  water  takes  any  perceptible  colour.  As  the  first  turbid  liquor  contains  a 
mixture  of  gluten,  sugar,  gum,  albumen,  &c,  it  ferments  readily,  and  produces  a  certain 
portion  of  vinegar,  which  helps  to  dissolve  out  the  rest  of  the  mingled  gluten,  and 
thus  to  bleach  the  starch.  It  is,  in  fact,  by  the  action  of  this  fermented  or  soured 
water,  and  repeated  washing,  that  it  is  purified.  After  the  last  deposition  and 
decantation,  there  appears  on  the  surface  of  the  starch  a  thin  layer  of  a  slimy  mixture 
of  gluten  and  albumen,  which  being  scraped  off,  serves  for  feeding  pigs  or  oxen  ;  under- 
neath will  be  found  a  starch  of  good  quality.  The  layers  of  different  sorts  are  then  taken 
up  with  a  wooden  shovel,  transferred  into  separate  cisterns,  where  they  are  agitated  with 
water,  and  passed  through  fine  sieves.  After  this  pap  is  once  more  well  settled,  the 
clear  water  is  drawn  off,  the  starchy  mass  is  taken  out,  and  laid  on  linen  cloths  in  wicker 
baskets,  to  drain  and  become  partially  dry.  When  sufficiently  firm,  it  is  cut  into  pieces 
which  are  spread  upon  other  cloths,  and  thoroughly  desiccated  in  a  proper  drying-room, 
which  in  winter  is  heated  by  stoves.  The  upper  surface  of  the  starch  is  generally 
scraped,  to  remove  any  dusty  matter,  and  the  resulting  powder  is  sold  in  that  state. 
Wheat  yields,  upon  an  average,  only  from  35  to  40  per  cent  of  good  starch.  It  should 
afibrd  more  by  skilful  management. 

2.  In  tliis  country,  wheat  crushed  between  iron  rollers  is  laid  to  steep  in  as  much  water 
as  will  wet  it  thoroughly  ;  in  four  or  five  days  the  mixture  ferments,  soon  afterwards 
settles,  and  is  ready  to  be  washed  out  with  a  quantity  of  water  into  the  proper  ferment- 
ing vats.  The  common  time  allowed  for  the  steep  is  from  14  to  20  days.  The 
next  process  consists  in  removing  the  stuff  from  the  vats  into  a  stout  round  basket 
set  across  a  back  below  a  pump.  One  or  two  men  keep  going  round  the  basket,  stir- 
ring up  the  stuff  with  strong  wooden  shovels,  while  another  keeps  pumping  water,  till 
all  the  farina  is  completely  washed  from  the  bran.  Whenever  the  subjacent  back  is 
filled,  the  liquor  is  taken  out  and  strained  through  hair  sieves  into  square  frames  or 
cisterns,  where  it  Is  allowed  to  settle  for  24  hours ;  after  which  the  water  is  run  off  from 
the  deposited  starch  by  plug  traps  at  different  levels  in  the  side.  The  thin  stuflT,  called 
9limes,  upon  the  surface  of  the  starch,  is  removed  by  a  tray  of  a  peculiar  fornu  Fresh 
water  is  now  introduced,  and  the  whole  being  well  mixed  by  proper  agitation,  is  then 
poured  upon  fine  silk  sieves.  What  passed  through  is  allowed  to  settle  for  24  hours ; 
the  liquor  being  withdrawn,  and  then  the  slimes,  as  before,  more  water  is  again  poured 
in,  with  agitation,  when  the  mixture  is  again  thrown  upon  the  silk  sieve.  'Ilie  milky 
liquor  is  now  suffered  to  rest  for  several  days,  4  or  5,  till  the  surch  becomes  settled 
l)retty  firmly  at  the  bottom  of  the  square  cistern.  If  the  starch  is  to  have  the  blue  tint, 
called  Poland,  fine  smalt  must  be  mixed  in  the  liquor  of  the  last  sieve,  in  the  proportion 
of  2  or  S  lbs.  to  the  cwt  A  considerable  portion  of  these  slimes  may,  by  good  manage- 
ment, be  worked  up  into  starch  by  elutriation  and  straining. 

The  starch  is  now  fit  for  boxing,  by  shovelling  the  cleaned  deposit  into  wooden  chests, 
about  4  feet  long,  12  inches  broad,  and  6  inches  deep,  perforated  throughout,  and  lined 
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with  thin  canyas.  When  it  is  drained  and  dried  into  a  compaet  man,  it  is  turned  out 
by  inyertiog  the  chest  upon  a  clean  table,  where  it  is  broken  into  pieces  4  or  5  inches 
square,  by  laying  a  ruler  underneath  the  cake,  and  giving  its  surface  a  cut  with  a  knife, 
after  which  the  .slightest  pressure  with  the  hand  will  make  the  fracture.  These  pieces 
are  set  upon  half-burned  bricks,  which  by  their  porous  capillarity  imbibe  the  moisture  of 
the  starch,  so  that  its  under  surfiuse  may  not  become  hard  and  horny.  When  su6Sciently 
dried  upon  the  bricks,  it  is  put  into  a  stove  (which  resembles  that  of  a  sugar  reBnery), 
and  left  there  till  tolerably  dry.  It  is  now  removed  to  a  table,  when  all  the  sides  are 
carefully  scraped  with  a  knife ;  it  is  next  packed  up  in  the  papers  in  which  it  is  sold ; 
these  packages  are  returned  into  the  stove,  and  subjected  to  a  gentle  heat  during  some 
days ;  a  point  which  requires  to  be  skilfully  regulated. 

Mr.  Samuel  Hall  obtained  a  patent  for  bleaching  starch  by  chloride  of  lime  in  1821. 
Chlorine  water  would  probably  be  preferable,  and  might  prove  useful  in  operating  upon 
damaged  wheat. 

The  sour  water  of  the  starch  manu&eture  contains,  according  to  Vauquelin,  acetic 
acid,  acetate  of  ammonia,  alcohol,  phosphate  of  lime,  and  gluten. 

During  the  drying,  starch  splits  into  small  prismatic  columns,  of  considerable  regu- 
larity. When  kept  dry,  it  remains  unaltered  for  a  very  long  period.  When  it  is  heated 
to  a  certain  degree  in  water,  the  envelopes  of  its  spheroidal  particles  burst,  and  the 
farina  forms  a  mucilaginous  emulsion,  magma,  or  paste.  When  this  apparent  solution 
is  evaporated  to  dryness,  a  brittle  horny-looking  substance  is  obtained,  quite  diflTerent 
in  aspect  from  starch,  but  similar  in  chemical  habitudes.  When  the  moist  paste  is  ex- 
posed for  S  or  3  months  to  the  air  in  summer,  the  starch  is  converted  into  sugar,  to  the 
amount  of  one-third  or  one-half  of  its  weight,  into  gum,  and  gelatinous  starch  called 
amidine  by  De  Saussure,  with  occasionally  a  resinous  matter.  This  curious  change  goes 
on  even  in  close  vessels. 

Starch  from  poiatM.  —  From  the  following  table  of  analyses,  it  appears  that  potatos 
contain  iirom  24  to  30  per  cent,  of  dry  substance :  -« 


Starch. 

Fibroin  pa- 
renchyma. 

Veg.  Alba- 
men. 

Gum,  Sogsr, 
and  Salu. 

Water. 

Red  potato  - 

15-0 

7-0 

1-4 

9-2 

75-0 

Germinating  potatos 

15-0 

6-8 

1-3 

S-7 

73-0 

Kidney  potatos 

9-1 

8-8 

0-8 

— 

81 -3 

Large  red  potatos      - 

12-9 

6-0 

0-7 

— 

78-0 

Sweet  potatos  - 

151 

8-2 

0-8 

— 

74-3 

Peruvian  potatos 

15-0 

5-2 

1-9 

1-9 

76-0 

English  potatos 

12-9 

6-8 

1-1 

1-7 

77-5 

Parisian  potatos 

13-3 

6-8 

09 

4-8 

731 

Mcawfaeiurt  of  potato  Uareh.  —  The  potatos  are  first  washed  in  a  cylindrical  cage 
formed  of  wooden  spars,  made  to  revolve  upon  a  horisontal  axis,  in  a  trough  filled  with 
water  to  the  level  of  the  axis.  They  are  then  reduced  to  a  pulp  by  a  rasping  machine, 
similar  to  that  represented  in^^«.  1349,  1350.,  where  a  is  a  wooden  drum  covered  with 
sheet-iron,  roughened  outside  with  numerous  prominences,  made  by  punching  out  holes 
from  the  opposite  side.  It  is  turned  by  a  winch  fixed  upon  each  end  of  the  shaft  The 
drum  is  enclosed  in  a  square  wooden  box,  to  prevent  the  potato-raash  from  being  scat- 
tered about.  The  hopper  b  is  attached  to  the  upper  frame,  has  ita  bottom  concentric 
with  the  rasp-drum,  and  nearly  in  contact  with  it.  The  pulp  chest  e  is  made  to  slide 
out,  so  as  when  full  to  be  readily  replaced  by  another.  The  two  slanting  boards  d,  d, 
conduct  the  pulp  into  it.  A  moderate  stream  of  water  should  be  made  to  play  into  the 
hopper  upon  the  potatos,  to  prevent  the  surface  of  the  rasp  firom  getting  foul  with  fibrous 
matter.  Two  men,  with  one  for  a  relay,  will  rasp,  with  such  a  machine,  from  2^  to  3 
tons  of  potatos  in  12  hours. 

The  potato  pulp  must  be  now  elutriated  upon  a  fine  wire  or  hair  sieve,  which  is  set 
upon  a  frame  in  the  mouth  of  a  large  vat,  while  water  is  made  to  flow  upon  it  firom  a 
spout  with  many  jets.  The  pulp  meanwhile  must  be  stirred  and  kneaded  by  the  hand, 
or  by  a  mechanical  brush-agitator,  till  almost  nothing  but  fibrous  particles  are  left  upon 
the  sieve.  These,  however,  generally  retain  about  5  per  cent,  of  starch,  which  cannot  be 
separated  in  this  way.  Tliis  parenchyma  should  therefore  be  subjected  to  a  separate 
rasping  upon  another  cylinder.  The  water,  turbid  with  starch,  is  allowed  to  settle  for 
some  time  in  a  back  ;  the  supernatant  liquor  is  then  run  by  a  cock  into  a  second  back, 
and  after  some  time  into  a  third,  whereby  the  whole  starch  will  be  precipitated.  The  finest 
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powder  ooUects  in  the  kit  woblL  Thtf 
frtarcb  thus  obtained,  eontaiaing  33  per 
cent  of  water,  may  be  used  cither  to  the 
moist  state,  under  the  name  of  ^reem 
JtcmUtt  for  Tartoua  purposes,  as  for  the 
preparation  of  deitrine  and  starch  sjrup, 
or  it  may  be  preserved  under  a  thin 
layer  of  water,  which  must  be  renewed 
from  time  to  time^  to  preTcnt  fermenta- 
tion ;  or  Ustly,  it  may  be  taken  out  and 
dried. 

In  trials  made  inth  St  Etienne^k  raap 
aad  starch  machinery,  in  Paris,  which 
was  driven  by  two  horses,  nearly  18  cwt. 
of  potatos  were  put  through  all  the 
requisite  operations  in  one  hour,  in- 
cluding the  pumping  of  the  water. 
The  product  in  starch  amounted  to 
from  17  to  18  per  cent  of  the  potatoa. 
The  quicker  the  process  of  potato-starch 
-  making,  the  better  is  its  quality. 
Starch  from  certain  fwreign  pUtnta,  —  1.  From  the  pith  of  the  wapo  palm.  See  Saoo. 

2.  From  the  roots  of  the  Maramta  arundinaeea,  of  Jamaica,  the  Bahamas,  and  other 
West  India  islands,  the  powder  called  arrow-root  is  obtained,  by  a  process  analogoua  to 
that  for  nuking  potato  starch. 

3.  From  the  root  of  the  Manioc,  which  also  grows  in  the  West  Indies,  as  well  aa  in 
Africa,  the  catmva  is  procured,  by  a  similar  process,  'llie  juice  of  this  plant  is  poison- 
ous, from  which  the  wholesome  starch  is  deposited.  When  dried  with  stirring  upon  hot 
iron  plates,  it  agglomerates  into  small  lumps,  called  tapioca ;  being  a  gummy  fecula. 

The  characters  of  the  different  varieties  of  starch  can  be  learnt  only  from  microscopic 
observation ;  by  which  means  also  their  sophistication  or  admixture  may  be  readily 
ascertained. 

Starch,  from  whatever  source  obtained,  is  a  white  soft  powder,  which  foels  crijipy,  like 
flowers  of  sulphur,  when  pressed  between  the  fingers ;  it  is  destitute  of  taste  and  smell, 
unchangeable  in  the  atmosphere,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1  *53.  I  have  already  de- 
scribed the  particles  as  spheroids  enclosed  in  a  membrane.  The  potato  contains  some  of 
the  largest,  and  the  millet  the  smallest  Potato  starch  consists  of  truncated  ovoids  varj- 
ing  in  size  from  Jb,  to  3^  of  an  inch  ;  arrow.root,  of  ovoids  varying  in  size  from  ^  to 
{^  of  an  inch ;  flour  starch,  of  insulated  globules  about  nJjg  of  an  inch ;  cassava,  of 
similar  globules  assembled  in  groups.  These  measuremente  I  have  made  with  a  good 
achromatic  microscope,  and  a  divided  glass -slip  micrometer  of  TuUy. 

For  the  saccharine  changes  which  starch  undergoes  by  the  action  of  diattase^  see  Fza- 

MINTATION. 

Liehenintt  a  species  of  starch  obtained  from  Iceland  moss  (^Cetraria  ialandica^  as  well 
as  inuline,  from  elecampane  (/naZa  heleninm),  are  rather  objecta  of  chemical  curiosity 
than  of  manufactures. 

There  is  a  kind  of  starch  made  in  order  to  be  converted  into  gum  for  the  calico-printer. 
This  conversion  having  been  flrst  made  upon  the  great  scale  in  this  country,  has  occa- 
sioned the  product  to  be  called  British  gum.  The  following  is  the  process  pursued  in  a 
large  and  well  conducted  establishment  near  Manchester.  A  range  of  four  wooden 
cisterns,  each  about  7  or  8  feet  square,  and  4  feet  deep,  is  provided.  Into  each  of  them 
8000  gallons  of  water  being  intrcHJuced,  124  loads  of  flour  are  stirred  in.  This  mixture 
is  set  to  ferment  upon  old  leaven  left  at  the  bottom  of  the  backs,  during  9  or  3  days.  The 
contents  are  then  stirred  up,  and  pumped  off  into  3  stone  cisterns,  7  feet  square  and  4 
feet  deep ;  as  much  water  being  added,  with  agitation,  as  will  fill  the  cisterns  to  the  brim. 
In  the  course  of  24  hours  the  starch  forms  a  firm  deposit  at  the  bottom ;  and  the  water 
is  then  syphoned  off.  The  gluten  is  next  scraped  from  the  surface,  and  the  starch  is 
transferred  into  wooden  boxes  pierced  with  holes,  which  may  be  lined  with  coarse  cloth, 
or  not,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  operator. 

Tlie  starch,  cut  into  cubical  masses,  is  put  into  iron  trays,  and  set  to  dry  in  a  large 
apartment,  two  stories  high,  heated  by  a  horizontal  cylinder  of  cast-iron  travened  by 
the  flame  of  a  furnace,  llie  drying  occupies  two  days.  It  is  now  ready  for  conversion 
into  gum,  for  which  purpose  it  is  put  into  oblong  trays  of  sheet  iron,  and  heated  to  the 
temperature  of  300^  F.  in  a  cast-iron  oven,  which  holds  four  of  these  trays.  Here  it 
concretes  into  irr^ular  semi-transparent  yellow-brown  lumps,  which  are  ground  into 
fine  flour  between  mill  stones,  and  in  this  state  brought  to  the  market  In  this  roasted 
starch,  the  vesicles  being  burst,  their  contento  become  soluble  in  cold  water.     British 
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gum  U  not  convertible  into  sugar,  as  starch  is,  by  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  nor 
into  mucic  acid,  by  nitric  acid ;  but  into  the  oxalic ;  and  it  is  tinged  purple-red  by  iodine. 
It  is  composed,  in  100  parts,  of  35*7  carbon,  6*3  hydrogen,  and  58*1  oxygen  ;  while 
starch  is  composed  o{,  43*5  carbon,  6*8  hydrogen,  and  49*7  oxygen. 

To  prove  whether  starch  be  quite  free  from  gluten,  or  whether  it  be  mixed  with  any 
wheat  flour,  diffuse  IS  grains  of  it  through  six  ounces  of  water,  heat  the  mixture  to 
boiling,  stirring  it  meanwhile  with  a  glass  slip.  If  the  starch  be  pure,  no  froth  will  be 
seen  upon  the  surface  of  the  pasty  fluid ;  or  if  any  be  produced  during  the  stirring,  it 
will  immediately  subside  after  it ;  but  if  the  smallest  portion  of  gluten  be  present,  much 
froth  will  be  permanently  formed,  which  may  be  raised  by  stirring  into  the  appearance 
of  soap  suds. 

Starch  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  patent  by  Mr.  Thomas  Berger,  of  Hack- 
ney, under  which  be  soaks  rice  in  caustic  alkali,  as  Mr.  Wickham  did  in  1824,  at 
successive  times,  levigates  it  into  a  cream,  adds  one  part  of  oil  of  turpentine  to  2000 
gallons  of  the  cold  mash,  stirs  the  mixture,  filters  or  strains  through  fine  lawn  sieves, 
settles,  neutralizes  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  adding  8  oz.  of  sulphate  of  zinc  to  each 
cwt.  of  starch,  stirs,  boxes,  and  finishes  as  usual.  One  is  apt  to  ask  what  purpose  the 
spirits  of  turpentine  can  serve  in  such  a  small  quantity,  except  it  be  to  prevent  ferment- 
ation.    He  also  suggests  electricity  ;  but  how  to  use  it  he  says  not. 

In  June,  1841,  Mr.  W.  T.  Berger  obtained  a  patent  for  manufacturing  starch  by  the 
agency  of  an  alkaline  salt  upon  rice.     He  prefers  the  carbonates  of  potash  and  soda. 

In  January,  1839,  M.  Pierre  Isidore  Verdure  obtained  a  patent  for  making  starch, 
the  chief  object  of  which  was  to  obtain  the  gluten  of  the  wheat  in  a  pure  state,  as  a 
suitable  ingredient  in  making  bread,  biscuits,  &c.  He  works  wheat  flour  into  dougli 
by  a  machine,  kneads  it,  washes  out  the  starch  by  streams  of  cold  water,  a  process 
long  known  to  the  chemist,  and  purifies  the  starch  by  fermentation  of  the  superjacent 
water.     I  can  see  nothing  new  in  his  specification. 

Mr.  Jones's  patent,  of  date  April,  1840,  is  based  upon  the  purification  of  the  starch 
of  rice  and  other  fsrinaceous  matters  by  means  of  caustic  alkali.  He  macerates  J  00 
lbs.  of  ground  rice  in  100  gallons  of  a  solution  composed  of  200  grains  of  caustic  soda 
or  potash  to  a  gallon  of  water,  stirs  it  gradually  till  the  whole  be  well  mixed  ;  after  24 
hours  draws  off  the  superjacent  liquid  solution  of  gluten  in  alkali,  treats  the  starchy 
deposit  with  a  fresh  quantity  of  weak  caustic  lye,  and  thus  repeatedly,  till  the  starch 
becomes  white  and  pure.  The  rice  before  being  ground  is  steeped  for  some  time  in  a 
like  caustic  lye,  drained,  dried,  and  sent  to  the  mill. 

Starch  is  made  from  wheat  i9our  in  a  like  way.  The  gluten  may  be  recovered  for 
tise  by  laturating  the  alkaline  solution  with  sulphuric  acid,  washing  and  drying  the  pre- 
cipitate. 

Mr.  James  Colman,  by  his  patent  invention  of  December,  1841,  makes  starch  from 
ground  muze  or  Indian  corn,  by  the  agency  either  of  the  ordinary  process  of  steeping 
and  fermenting,  or  of  causdc  or  carbonated  alkaline  lyes.  He  also  proposes  to  em- 
ploy dilute  muriatic  acid  to  purify  the  starchy  matter  from  gluten,  &c.  —  See  NewUnCt 
Journal,  C,  S.  xix.  246.;  xx.  184.  188. ;  and  xxi.  173. 

The  manu&oture  of  potato  flour  (feeule)  or  starch  in  France  and  Holland  has  been 
economised  to  such  a  degree  that  they  supply  this  country  with  it,  at  the  rate  of  8s.  or 
10s.  a  hundredweight.  Fi^.  1351.  represents  in  section  the  powerful  and  ingenious 
mechanical  grater,  or  rasp  (rdpe^  now  used  in  France,  a  a,  is  the  canal,  or  spout, 
along  which  the  previously  well-washed  potatos  descend ;  &  6,  m  the  grater,  composed 
of  a  wooden  cylinder,  on  whose  round  surface  circular  saw  rings  of  steel,  with  short 
sharp  teeth,  are  planted  pretty  close  together.  The  greater'  the  velocity  of  the 
cylinder,  the  finer  is  the  pulp.  A  cylinder  20  inches  in  diameter  revolves  at  the  rate  of 
firom  600  to  900  times  in  a  minute,  and  it  will  convert  into  pulp  from  14  to  15  hecto- 
litres (about  300  imperial  gallons)  of  potatoes  in  an  hour.  Potatoes  contain  from  15 
to  22  per  cent,  of  dry  fecula.  The  pulp,  after  leaving  the  rasp,  passes  directly  into  the 
apparatus  for  the  preparation  of  the  starch,  e  c,  n  a  wooden  hopper  for  receiving  the 
fiillinff  pulp,  with  a  trap  door,  d,  at  bottom,  x,  is  the  cylinder-sieve  of  M.  Etienne ; 
/,  a  pipe  ending  in  a  rose  spout,  which  delivers  the  water  requisite  for  washing  the  pulp, 
and  extracting  the  starch  from  it ;  ff  g,  a  diaphragm  of  wire  cloth,  with  small  meshes, 
on  which  the  pulp  is  exposed  to  tiie  action  of  the  brushes  i  t,  moving  with  great  speed, 
whereby  it  gives  out  its  starchy  matter,  which  is  thrown  out  by  a  side  aperture  into  the 
spout  ».  llie  fecula  now  falls  upon  a  second  web  of  fine  wire-cloth,  and  leaves  upon  it 
merely  some  fragments  of  the  parenchyma  or  cellular  matter  of  the  potato,  to  be  turned 
out  by  a  side  opening  in  the  spout  ».  The  sifting  or  straining  of  the  starch  likewise 
takes  place  through  the  sides  of  the  cylinder,  which  consist  also  of  wire-cloth ;  it  is 
collected  into  a  wooden  spout,  m,  and  is  thence  conducted  into  the  tubes  o  o,  to  be  de- 
posited and  washed,  p,  is  a  mitre-toothed  wheeUwork  placed  on  the  drif  ing-shaft,  and 
gives  motion  to  the  upright  axis  or  spindle,  q  a,  which  turns  the  brushes,  i  i. 
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Starch  prepared  horn  rice  or  maize  by  alkali  is  said  not  to  require  boiling — ^a  point  of 
great  importance  in  its  use ;  and,  being  less  b  jgrometric  than  wheat  starch,  retains  a  more 
permanent  stiflhess  and  glaze.  The  rough  starch  obtained  in  the  process  is  Taluable  for 
feeding  purposes^  and  for  stiffening  coarse  fabrics. 

STARCHING  amo  SnAM-nRTiKO  AiTAaATOs.  The  system  of  hollow  cylinders,  ibr 
drying  goods  in  the  processes  of  bleaching  or  calico-printing,  is  represented  in  Jify,  JS53» 
in  a  longitudinal  section, and  in  Jip.  1353.  in  a  top  view;  but  the  cylinders  are  supposed 
to  be  broken  off  in  the  middle,  as  it  was  needless  to  repeat  the  parts  at  the  other  end* 
which  are  sufficiently  shown  in  the  section. 

▲  is  the  box  containing  the  paste,  when  the  goods  are  to  be  starched  or  stiffened ;  a,  a 
winch,  when  it  is  desired  to  turn  the  machine  by  hand,  though  it  is  always  moved  by 
power  in  considerable  factories ;  &,  is  the  driving  pinion ;  d,  cP,  two  brass  rollers  with 
iron  shafts,  the  undermost  of  which  is  moved  by  the  wheel  c,  in  geer  with  the  pinion  & 
The  uppermost  roller  <F,  is  turned  by  the  friction  with  the  former,  d,  being  pressed  upon 
it  by  the  weighted  lever  h  ;  e'la  the  trough  filled  with  the  paste,  which  rests  upon  the 
btaaf,  and  may  be  placed  higher  or  lower  by  means  of  the  adjusting  screws  y,  according 
as  the  roller  cf  is  to  be  plunged  more  or  less  deeply.  A  brass  roller  i  serves  to  force  down 
the  cloth  into  the  paste. 

B,  is  the  drying  part  of  the  machine :  k,  k,  its  iron  framing ;  l,l,&e,t  five  drums,  or 
hollow  copper  cylinders,  heated  with  steam:  m,  m,  m,  &o.,  small  copper  drums,  in 
pairs,  turning  freely  on  shafts  under  the  former,  for  stretching  the  goods,  and  airing 
them,  during  their  passage  through  the  machine :  n,  m,  is  the  main  steam-pipe,  from 
which  branch  off  smsll  copper  tubes,  o,  o,  &c.,  which  conduct  the  steam  through 
stuffing-boxes  into  the  cavity  of  the  drying-drums.  There  are  similar  tubes  upon  the 
other  ends  of  the  drums,  for  discharging  the  condensed  water  through  similar  stuffing- 
boxes  :  q,  q,  are  valves,  opening  internally,  for  admitting  the  air  whenever  the  steam  is 
taken  off,  or  becomes  feeble,  to  prevent  the  drums  from  being  crushed  by  the  unba* 
lanced  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  upon  their  external  surfaces. 

c,  is  the  cloth-beam,  from  which  the  starching  roller  draws  forwards  the  goods;  D,are 
two  rollers,  of  which  the  lower  is  provided  with  a  band-pulley  or  rigger,  driven  by  & 
similar  pulley  fixed  upon  the  shaft  of  the  starching  roller  d.  These  two  rollers  pull 
the  goods  through  the  drying  machine,  and  then  let  them  fall  either  upon  a  table  or  the 
floor. 
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STATUARY,  catt  tnrtnc,  bronzed g  and  in  other  melaZt.— This  is  a  new  branch  of 
art  lately  sprung  up  io  Birmingham,  which  displays  equal  constructive  economy  and 
taste.  Bronze  varies  in  its  composition,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  artist,  as  to  its 
hardness  or  the  depth  of  its  colour.  A  very  excellent  bronze  is  formed  by  the  addition 
of  2  oz.  of  tin  to  1 6  of  copper. 

1  he  casting  of  a  bronze  statue  may  be  thus  described.  The  core  b  made  up  of  brick- 
work and  clay  until  a  rude  representation  of  the  intended  work  is  made;  upon  this  the 
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sculptor  models  in  wax,  of  the  thickness  intended  for  the  metal,  all  the  detuls,  nich  u 
the  leaturcs,  draperj,  &c ;  when  thb  is  eompleted,  it  is  coated  with  loam  of  verj  thin  con- 
sistency ;  then  follow  repeated  solid  eoatings  of  clay,  &c,  until  a  shell  of  sufficient  strength 
to  bear  the  pressure  of  the  melted  metal  is  formed ;  the  whole  is  then  bound  together,  bat 
is  applied,  the  wax  is  melted  out,  and  a  space  thereby  left  for  the  introduction  of  the 
metol ;  suitable  runners  are  made  and  ▼ents  to  allow  of  the  free  eaeape  of  air.  The  mrtal  is 
melted  in  reverberating  fiimaces,  and  when  in  a  proper  condition,  the  plug  is  withdrsm, 
and  the  mould  filled.  After  being  allowed  to  remain  till  cool  it  is  opened,  the  rough- 
ness cleansed  off,  and  the  statue  b  completed.  The  peculiar  tinge  of  the  brooK  b 
acquired  by  exposure  to  the  air. 

A  bronse  of  nearly  the  same  tinge  b  given  to  brass  by  immernon  in  a  mixture  of 
spirits  of  salt  and  arsenic ;  the  metal  is  to  be  heated  previous  to  thb;  the  article  b  sfter- 
wards  brushed  with  black-lead,  and  after  being  again  heated,  b  coated  with  a  lacquer, 
composed  of  spirits  of  wine,  with  a  little  yellow  colouring  matter;  the  shade  of  antiquity 
b  thus  imparted  in  a  few  minutes. 

The  establishment  of  Messrs.  Messenger  and  Son  b  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  trade  in 
Birmingham ;  it  has  been  in  extitence  upwards  of  50  years :  it  was  one  of  the  earlie&t  to 
recognise  the  importance  of  the  union  of  art  with  manufoctures.  For  thb  the  geeiui 
of  Flaxman  and  Chantrey  was  called  into  requisition  ;  artists  celebrated  for  their  skill 
in  architectural  enrichment  were  also  employed  in  the  modelling  of  balustrades,  csd- 
delabra,  tripods,  &c. 

STEAM,  b  the  Tapour  of  hot  water ;  the  diseussion  of  which  belongs  to  chemistry* 
physics,  and  engineering.  Certain  practical  ^plicaUona  of  the  subject  will  be  fouiKl 
in  the  article  EvAroaAnoK. 

Steam ;  Ut  taws.  An  able  memoir  on  the  pressure  and  density  of  steam  was  laid  before 
the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers  in  June,  1843,  by  Mr.  Pole,  C.  £., which  deserves  con- 
fidence for  its  accuracy  and  useAilness.  He  proposed  a  new  formula  for  the  rebtioo 
between  these  two  mechanical  quantities,  applicable  particularly  to  engines  working 
with  high  pressure  steam  expansively. 

The  relations  between  the  elasticity,  temperature,  and  denrity  of  steam  have  long  been 
interesting  and  important  subjects  of  philosophical  research.  They  are  fully  discusser), 
and  represented  in  extensive  tables  in  PreeAttt  Technolojiieal  Ene^lapeodkL,  article 
Dampfe. 

The  connexion  of  the  two  former,  namely,  pressure  and  temperature,  with  each  other, 
has  excited  the  greatest  attention,  numerous  experiments  having  been  undertaken  to 
ascertain  the  vslues  of  them  at  all  points  of  the  scale,  and  many  formube  proposed 
by  Englbh  and  foreign  mathematicuns,  to  express  approximately  the  relation  be- 
tween them. 

The  pressure  and  temperature  being  known,  the  density,  or  what  answers  the  same 
purpose,  the  reUtive  volume,  compart  with  the  water  which  has  produced  it,  may  be 
deduced  by  a  combination  of  the  laws  of  Boyle  and  Gay  Lussac,  and  may  be  expressed 
algebraically  in  terms  of  the  pressure  and  temperature  combined ;  whence,  by  elimi- 
nating the  latter,  by  means  of  the  before  mentioned  formulae,  expressions  can  be  arrived 
at  which  will  connect  at  once  the  volume  with  the  pressure. 

But  there  are  several  difficulties  in  the  way  of  thb  process,  the  equations  which  dm/ 
be  thus  obtained  being  too  complicated  for  practical  use ;  and  therefore,  since  it  i< 
important  in  calculations  connected  with  steam  and  the  steam  engine,  to  find  a  tolerably 
accurate,  and  at  the  same  time  simple  rule,  which  shall  give  the  pressure  and  vdume 
directly  in  terms  of  each  other,  the  empirical  method  has  been  resorted  to. 

The  paper  enumerates  three  formulae  given  for  thb  purpose  by  M.  Navier  and  M-  ^ 
Parabour,  explaining  the  peculiar  cases  to  which  they  are  applicable,  and  tho«  in 
which  they  fail ;  and  the  author  then  proposes  a  fourth  expression,  which  b  intended  to 
meet  a  case  not  provided  for  by  either  of  the  others,  namely,  for  *'  condensing  engines 
working  with  high  pressure  steam  expansively ;  **  such  as  the  Cornish  and  Woulf^ 
double  cylinder  engine.     The  equation  is, 

^      24S50 

or  reciprocally,  V=  ^^^^  x  65 

P  being  the  total  pressure  of  the  steam  in  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and  V  its  rebtive 
Yolume,  compared  with  that  of  its  constituent  water. 

These  formulae  may  be  adopted  without  considerable  error  throughout  the  i«ng« 
l^nerally  required  in  such  engines,  viz.,  from  about  5  lbs.  to  65  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

Two  tables  are  then  given,  showing  the  pressure  and  volumes,  as  calculated  for  every 
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5  lbs.  pressure  in  this  scale ;  ihej  show  a  comparison  of  the  results  of  the  four  formuloi 
with  each  other,  and  the  respeetiTe  amount  of  deytatioa  from  truth  in  each. 
The  greatest  error  is, 


lbs. 

By  M.  NaTier*s  formula  •  •  -     1*31  per  square  inch. 

M.  de  Pambour*s  first  ditto  -  -  -     4  18  „ 

„         „    second  ditto  •  •  •    8-75  », 

The  new  formula  ....    o*71  » 

The  mean  error  is, — 

By  M.  Navier's  formula  ...  0-845  per  square  Inch. 

M.  de  Parobour's  first  ditto  -  -  -  1-43  n 

»,         •,    second  ditto  -  -  -  0*35  „ 

The  new  formula  ....  0-0063  » 

The  tables  also  show :  — 

1 .  That  the  new  formula  is  nearer  the  truth  than  either  of  the  others,  taken  separately, 
in  three-fourths  of  the  scale. 

3.  That  it  is  nearer  than  all  three  combined  in  half  the  scale. 

3.  That  the  greatest  error  of  the  new  formula,  with  regard  to  the  pressures,  is  only 
about  half  as  great  as  that  of  the  most  correct  of  the  other  three. 

4.  That  the  mean  error  is  only  one-fortieth  of  either  of  the  others,  and  equal  to  only 
about  one-tenth  of  an  ounce  per  square  inch. 

5.  That  the  errors  in  the  volumes  are  much  less  numerous  and  important  with  the 
new  formula  than  with  either  of  the  others. 

6.  It  is  also  added,  that  the  new  expression  is  simpler  in  algebraical  form  than  the 
others ;  it  is  more  easily  calculated,  the  constants  are  easier  to  remember,  and  that  no 
alteration  of  the  constants  in  the  other  formulse  will  make  them  coincide  so  nearly  with 
the  truth  as  the  new  one  does. 

Steam,  (jtpherieal  ttate  of).  It  is  a  well  known  fiiet,  that  if  a  small  quantity  of  water 
be  thrown  on  to  a  metallic  plate,  heated  to  a  temperature  approaching  dull  redness,  the 
water  is  not,  as  might  have  been  expected,  rapidly  dissipated  in  vapour,  but,  assuming 
a  somewhat  globular  form,  it  remains  quiescent,  or  slightly  agitated  only  by  the  action 
of  the  heat,  sometimes  rolling  over  the  surface  of  the  heated  plate.  It  is  evident,  in  thu 
case,  that  the  water  is  not  in  contact  with  the  metal ;  consequently  there  u  no  adhesion. 
Very  little  evaporation  takes  place  from  the  water  when  in  this,  which  has  been  called 
the  spherical,  condition.  Although  in  close  proximity  to  a  plate  of,  it  might  be,  red 
hot  metal,  the  water  appears  to  be  heated  only  to  about  805^,  and  in  this  condition  it 
remains,  undergoing  slow  evaporation,  until  the  metal  becomes  so  far  cooled  as  to  admit 
of  the  water  coming  into  contact  with  it ;  when  this  oocure,  the  water  loses  its  spherical 
condition,  flows  over  the  surfisce  of  the  still  highly  heated  metal,  with  which  it  now  is 
in  contact,  and  it  u  instantly  disnpated  in  vapour. 

A  great  number  of  interesting  experiments  have  been  made  in  connection  with  this 
subject  by  ftL  Boutigny,  and  on  the  results  have  been  founded  an  explanation  of  that 
class  of  boiler  eiplosions  which  occur  afUr,  but  not  4Mt  the  numtent  of,  the  excessive 
heating  of  the  boiler.  It  is  a«umed  that  in  these  cases  the  boiler  becomes  heated  to  a 
temperature  at  which  the  water  is  thrown  into  the  spherical  conditioo ;  while  in  this 
state  very  little  steam  is  generated,  but  as  soon  as  the  boiler  has  cooled  to  a  point  at 
which  contact  takes  place,  the  sudden  formation  of  a  large  volume  of  steam  causes  the 
explosion. 

It  has  been  found  that  other  volatile  bodies  besides  water  are  similarly  affected 
under  like  circumstances.  Thun,  ether,  alcohol,  iodine,  &c.  assume  the  spherical  con- 
dition when  thrown  into  a  metallic  vessel  (a  platinum  crucible  for  instance)  heated  to 
redness.  The  vaporization  of  these  bodies  under  such  circumstances  is  comparatively 
slow,  but  when  the  vessel  has  cooled  to  the  point  of  contact,  there  is  an  immediate 
augmentation  of  vapour.  This  forms  a  pretty  experiment  with  iodine,  the  period  of 
contact  being  indicated  by  the  increased  volume  of  its  violet  coloured  vapour.  M. 
Boutigny,  availing  himself  of  the  fact  that  even  the  most  volatile  bodies  are  capable  of 
sssuming  this  spherical  condition,  has  devised  a  method  of  freezing  water  in  a  red  hot 
crucible,  lliis  experiment  is  performed  in  the  following  manner :  —  Some  liquid 
anhydrous  sulphurous  acid  is  first  prepared,  by  passing  the  dry  gas  through  a  tube 
surrounded  with  a  freezing  mixture  of  ice  and  salt,  and  collecting  the  product  in  a  small 
tube  sealed  at  one  end,  also  surrounded  with  a  freezing  mixture.  This  liquefied 
sulphurous  acid  boils  at  14^  Fahr.,  and  therefore,  if  it  is  to  be  kept  for  any  length  of 
time,  the  mouth  of  the  tube  must  be  sealed  at  the  blowpipe  flame.  A  thick  platinum 
crucible  having  a  capacity  of  about  Qj  is  to  be  heated  to  redness,  and  while  in  th'is 
state,  about  Qj  oi  the  sulphurous  acid  is  to  be  rapidly  projected  out  of  the  tube  into 
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the  crucible.  The  acid  MBumes  the  spherical  condition,  and  while  in  this  state  under- 
goes comparatively  slow  CTaporation ;  the  lamp  is  now  quickly  withdrawn,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  water  thrown  into  the  crucible  with  a  syringe.  The  temperature  of  the 
crucible  is  reduced  by  the  introduction  of  the  water,  so  as  to  cause  the  contact,  and 
consequently  the  instantaneous,  ▼aporiaation,  of  the  sulphurous  acid,  which  during  its 
eraporisation,  robs  the  water  of  its  heat  and  reduces  it  to  the  state  of  ice. 

STEARIC  ACID,  improperly  called  Stbaeiiik  (  Talff§amre,  Gcrm.)>  is  the  solid  con- 
stituent of  fiitty  substances,  as  of  tallow,  and  olure  oil,  converted  into  a  crystalline  mass 
by  saponiBcation  with  alkaline  matter,  and  abstraction  of  the  alkali  by  an  acid.  By  this 
process,  fats  are  convertible  into  three  acids,  called  Stearic,  Margaric,  and  Oleic ;  the 
first  two  bong  solid,  and  the  last  liquid.  The  stearine^  of  which  factUiouM  max  candles 
Mxe  made,  consists  of  the  stearic  and  margaric  acids  combined,  lliese  can  be  separated 
firom  each  other  only  by  the  agency  of  alcohol,  which  holds  the  margaric  acid  in 
solution  after  it  has  deposited  the  stearic  in  crystals.  Pure  stearic  acid  Is  prepared, 
according  to  its  discoverer,  Chevreul,  in  the  following  way :  —  Make  a  soap,  by  boiling 
a  solution  of  potash  and  mutton-suet  in  the  proper  equivalent  proportions  (see  Soar)  ; 
dissolve  one  part  of  that  soap  in  6  parts  of  hot  water,  then  add  to  the  solution  40 
or  50  psrts  of  cold  water,  and  set  the  whole  into  a  place  whose  temperature  is  about 
52^  Fahrenheit.  A  substance  &Ils  to  the  bottom,  possessed  of  peariy  lustre,  consisting 
of  the  bi-stearate  and  bi-margarate  of  potash  ;  which  is  to  be  drained  and  washed  upon 
a  filter.  The  filtered  liquor  is  to  be  evaporated,  and  mixed  with  the  small  quantity  of 
acid  necessary  to  saturate  the  alkali  left  free  by  the  precipitation  of  the  above  bi-nlta. 
On  adding  water  to  it  afterwards,  the  liquor  affords  a  fresh  quantity  of  bi-stesrata  and 
bi-margarate.  By  repeating  this  operation  with  precaution,  we  finally  arrive  at  a  point 
when  the  solution  contains  no  more  of  these  solid  acids,  but  only  the  oleic  The  pre> 
cipitated  bi-salts  are  to  he  washed  and  dissolved  in  hot  alcohol,  of  specific  grarity  0*890, 
of  which  they  require  about  84  times  their  weight  During  the  cooling  of  the  solution, 
the  bi-stearate  fiills  down,  while  the  greater  part  of  the  bi-margarate,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  oleate»  remain  dissolved.  By  once  more  dissolving  in  alcohol,  and  crystallixiog, 
the  bi-stearate  will  be  obtained  alone ;  as  may  be  proved  by  decomposing  a  little  of  it 
in  water  at  a  boiling  heat,  with  muriatic  acid,  letting  it  cool,  washing  the  stearic  aeid 
obtained,  and  exposing  it  to  heat,  when,  if  pure,  it  will  not  fuse  in  water  under  the  158th 
degree  of  Fahrenheit's  scale.  If  it  melts  at  a  lower  heat,  it  contains  more  or  less  mar- 
garic acid.  The  purified  bi-stearate  being  decomposed  by  boiling  in  water  along  with 
any  acid,  as  the  muriatic,  the  disengaged  stearic  acid  is  to  be  washed  by  melting  in  water, 
then  cooled  and  dried. 

Stearic  acid,  prepared  by  the  above  process,  contains  combined  water,  from  which  it 
cannot  be  freed.  It  is  insipid  and  inodorous.  After  being  melted  by  heat,  it  solidifies 
at  the  temperature  of  158^  Fahrenheit,  and  affecta  the  form  of  white  brilliant  needles 
grouped  together.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  all  proportions  in  boiling 
anhydrous  alcohol,  and  on  cooling  to  122^,  crystallizes  therefh>m  in  pearly  plates: 
but  if  the  concentrated  solution  l>e  quickly  cooled  to  1 12^,  it  forms  a  crystalline  mass. 
A  dilute  solution  affords  the  acid  crystallized  in  large  white  brilliant  scales.  It  dis- 
solves in  its  own  weight  of  boiling  ether  of  0*727,  and  crystallises  on  cooling  in  beau- 
tiful scales,  of  changing  colours.  It  distils  over  iu  vacuo  without  alteration ;  but  if  the 
retort  contains  a  little  atmospheric  air,  a  small  portion  of  the  aeid  is  decomposed  during 
the  distillation;  while  the  greater  part  passes  over  unchanged,  but  slightly  tinged 
brown,  and  mixed  with  traces  of  empyreumatic  oil.  When  heated  in  the  open  air,  and 
kindled,  stearic  acid  burns  like  wax.  It  contains  3*4  per  cent,  of  water,  from  which 
it  may  be  fl'eed  by  combining  it  with  oxide  of  lead.  When  this  anhydrous  acid  is 
subjected  to  ultimate  analysis,  it  is  found  to  consist  of — 80  of  carbon,  12*5  hydro- 
gen, and  7*5  oxygen,  in  100  parts.  Stearic  acid  displaces,  at  a  boiling  beat  in  water, 
carlxHiic  acid  from  its  combinations  with  the  bases ;  but  in  operating  upon  an  alka- 
line carbonate,  a  portion  of  the  stearic  acid  is  dissolved  in  the  liquor  before  the 
carbonic  acid  is  expelled.  This  decomposition  is  founded  upon  the  principle,  that 
the  stearic  acid  transforms  the  salt  into  a  bicarbonate,  which  is  decomposed  by  the 
ebullition. 

Stearic  acid  put  into  a  strong  watery  infusion  of  litmus  has  no  action  upon  it  in  the 
cold ;  but  when  hot,  the  acid  combines  with  the  alkali  of  the  litmus,  and  clianges  lis 
blue  colour  to  red ;  so  that  it  has  sufficient  energy  to  abstract  from  the  concentrated 
tincture  all  the  alkali  required  for  its  neutralization,  if  we  dissolve  bi-stearate  of  potash 
in  weak  alcohol,  and  pour  litmus  water,  drop  by  drop,  into  the  solution,  this  will  become 
red,  because  the  litmus  will  give  up  its  alkali  to  a  portion  of  the  bi-stearate,  and  will  con- 
vert it  into  neutral  stearate.  If  we  now  add  cold  water,  the  reddened  mixture  will  resume 
its  blue  tint,  and  will  deposit  hi'Stearate  of  potash  in  small  spangles.  In  order  that  the 
alcoholic  solution  of  the  bi-stearate  may  redden  the  litmus,  thealcohol  should  not  be  very 
strong. 
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From  the  composition  of  stearate  of  potash,  the  atomic  weight  of  the  acid  appears  to  be 
106*6;  hydrogen  being  1 ;  for  18  :  48  x  2::  100  :  53S*S'a  5  atoms  of  acid. 

From  the  stearate  of  soda,  it  appears  to  be  104 ;  and  from  that  of  lime,  102.  Tlie 
stearate  of  lead,  by  Che^reul,  gives  109  for  the  atomic  weight  of  the  acid. 

The  margaric  and  oleic  acids  seem  to  have  the  same  neutralizing  power,  and  the 
same  atomic  weight. 

The  preceding  numbers  will  serve  to  regulate  the  manufacture  of  stearic  acid  for  the 
purpose  of  making  candles.  Potash  and  soda  were  first  prescribed  for  saponifying 
fiit,  as  may  be  seen  in  M.  Gay  Lussac*s  patent,  under  the  article  Camdije  ;  and  were 
it  not  for  the  cost  of  these  articles,  they  are  undoubtedly  preferable  to  all  others  in  a 
chemical  point  of  view.  Of  late  years  lime  has  been  had  recourse  to,  with  perfect 
success,  and  has  become  subservient  to  a  great  improvement  in  candle-making.  The 
stearine  block  now  made  by  many  London  houses,  though  containing  not  more  than 
S  or  S  per  cent,  of  wax,  is  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  thepuriBed  produce  of  the  bee. 
The  first  process  is  to  boil  the  fat  with  quicklime  and  water  in  a  large  tub  by  means  of  per- 
forated steam  pipes  distributed  over  ita  bottom.  From  the  above  statement  we  see  that 
about  1 1  parts  of  dry  lime  are  fully  equivalent  to  100  of  stearine  and  oleine  mixed :  but 
as  the  lime  is  in  the  state  of  hydrate,  14  parts  of  it  will  be  required  when  it  is  perfectly 
pure  $  in  the  ordinary  state,  however,  as  made  from  average  good  limestone,  1 6  parts  may 
be  allowed.  After  a  vigorous  ebullition  of  S  or  4  hours,  the  combination  Is  pretty  com- 
plete. The  stearate  being  allowed  to  cool  to  such  a  degree  as  to  allow  of  its  being 
handled,  becomes  a  concrete  mass,  which  must  be  dug  out  with  a  spade,  and  transferred 
into  a  contiguous  tub,  in  order  to  be  decomposed  with  the  equivalent  quantity  of  sul- 
phuric acid  diluted  with  water,  and  also  heated  with  steam.  Four  parts  of  concentrated 
acid  will  be  suflicient  to  neutralize  three  parts  of  slaked  lime.  The  saponified  &t  now 
liberated  from  the  Ume,  which  u  thrown  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  tub  in  the  state  of 
sulphate,  is  skimmed  off  the  surface  of  the  watery  menstruum  into  a  third  contiguous 
tub,  where  it  is  washed  with  water  and  steam. 

The  washed  mixture  of  stearic,  margaric,  and  oleic  acids,  is  next  cooled  in  tin  pans ; 
then  shaved  by  large  knives  fixed  on  the  &ce  of  a  fly-wheel,  called  a  tallow  cutter, 
preparatory  to  its  being  subjected  in  canvas  or  caya  bags  to  the  action  of  a  powerful 
hydraulic  press.  Here  a  large  portion  of  the  oleic  acid  is  expelled,  carrying  with  it  a  little 
of  the  margaric.  The  pressed  cakes  are  now  subjected  to  the  action  of  water  and  steam 
once  more,  after  which  Uie  supernatant  stearic  acid  is  run  off,  and  cooled  in  moulds.  The 
cakes  are  then  ground  by  a  rotatory  rasping-machine  to  a  sort  of  mealy  powder,  which 
is  put  into  canvas  bags,  and  subjected  to  the  joint  action  of  steam  and  pressure  in  a 
horizontal  hydraulic  press  of  a  peculiar  construction,  somewhat  similar  to  that  which  has 
been  long  used  in  London  for  pressing  spermaceti.  The  cakes  of  stearic  acid  thus  freed 
completely  from  the  margaric  and  oleic  acids  are  subjected  to  a  final  cleansing  in  a  tub 
with  steam,  and  then  melted  into  hemispherical  masses  called  blocks.  When  these  blocks 
are  broken,  they  display  a  highly  crystalline  texture,  which  would  render  them  unfit  for 
making  candles.  This  texture  is  therefore  broken  down  or  comminuted  by  fusing  the 
stearine  in  a  plated  copper  pan,  along  with  one  thousandth  part  of  pulverized  arsenious 
acid,  after  which  it  is  ready  to  be  cast  into  candles  in  appropriate  moulds.   See  Cakdle. 

STEARINE  COLD  PRESS.  The  cold  hydraulic  press,  as  mounted  by  Messrs. 
Maudslay  and  Field,  for  squeezing  out  the  oleic  acid  from  saponified  fat,  or  the  oleine 
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from  eoeoa-nut  Urd,  is  represented  in  plan  in  Jfy,  1354. ;  in  side  view  of  pomp  hfy 
1355. ;  end  in  elevation,/^.  1356. ;  where  the  same  letters  refer  to  like  obgerta. 

A,  ▲,  are  two  hydraulic  presses ;  b,  the  frame ;  c,  the  cylinder ;  d,  the  piston  or  raa ; 
s,  the  follower ;  r,  the  recess  in  the  hottom  to  receive  the  oil ;  a,  twilled  wooBen  bs^; 
with  the  material  to  be  pressed,  hating  a  thin  plate  of  wrought  iron  between  each ;  b 
apertures  for  the  discharge  of  the  oil ;  i,  cistern  in  which  the  pumpa  are  fixed ;  k,  fram- 
ing for  maehioery  to  work  in ;  l,  two  pumps,  large  and  small,  to  inject  the  vster 
1355  into  the  cylinders  ;   M,  a  frame  cod- 

taining  three  doable    branches ;  v, 
three  branches,     each   haTing  two 
stops  or  pings,  bj  which   the  sc- 
tion  of  one  of  the  pumps  may  be 
intereepted  from,  or  eommunioited 
to,  one  or  both  of  the  presses ;  the 
Ur«e  pump  is  worked  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  operation,  and  tbe 
small    one  towards    the   end;  by 
these  branches,  one  or  both  presMS 
may  be  discharged  when  the  opera- 
tion is  finished  ;  o,  two  pipes  from 
the  pumps  to  the  branches ;  r,  pipe 
to  return  the  water  from  the  cf /in- 
ders  to  the  cisterns  ;  o,  pipes  lead- 
ing from  the  puB»ps   through  tbe 
branches  to  the  cylinders ;  a,  coni- 
cal drum,  filed  upon  the  main  shaft 
I  T,  driven  by  the  steam-engine  of  tbe 
fkctory  ;  s,  a  like  conical  drum  w 
work  the  pumps ;  t,  a  narrow  leather  strap  to  communicate  the  motion  from  a  to  s ; 
V,  a  long  screw  bearing  a  nut,  which  works  along  the  whole  length  of  tbe  dram ;  Vt  the 
fork  or  guide  finr  moving  the  strap  t  ;  w,  w,  two  hanging  bearings  to  carrj  the  dmni  s; 
z,  a  pulley  on  the  spindle  of  the  drum  s ;  r,  the  main  shaft ;  z,  fly-wheel  with  groove 
on  the  edge,  driven  by  the  pulley  z ;  on  the  azis  of  s,  is  a  double  crank,  which  works  Ibe 
two  pumps  L.     «i,  is  a  pulley  on  the  end  of  the  long  screw  v ;  an  endless  cord  P"^ 
twice  round  this  pulley,  and  under  a  pulley  fized  in  the  weight  b }  by  laying  hold  of 
both  sides  of  his  cord,  and  raising  or  lowering  it,  the  forked  guide  ▼,  and  the  lea- 
ther  strap  T,  are  moved  backwards  or  forwards,  by  means  of  the  nut    fized  in  the 
guide,  so  as  to  accelerate  or  reUrd   at  pleasure   the    speed  of  the  working    of  the 
pumps;  c,  is  a  piece  of  iron,  with  a  long  slit,  in  which  a  pin,  attached  to  the  fork  ▼, 
travels,  to  keep  it  in  the  vertical  position. 
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fying  tun  of  a  stearine  factory ;  whcrB  the  constituents  of  the  tallow  are  combined  with 
quicklime,  by  the  intervention  of  water  and  steam :  a,  is  the  upright  shaft  of  iron, 
turned  by  the  bevel  wheel  above,  in  gear  with  another  bevel  wheel  on  the  moving 
shaft,  not  shown  in  this  figure.  This  upright  shaft  bears  several  arms  dy  furnished 
with,  large  teeth.  The  tun  is  bound  with  strong  hoops  of  iron,  and  its  contents  are 
heated  by  means  of  a  spiral  tube  laid  on  the  bottom,  perforated  with  numerous  holes, 
and  connected  by  a  pipe  with  a  high-pressure  steam-boiler. 

Ft^.  1358.  represents  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  horizontal  hydraulic  pvess  for 
depriving  stearic  acid,  as  also  spermaceti,  of  all  their  fluid  oily  impurities,  a,  b  the 
cylinder  of  the  press ;  b,  the  ram  or  piston ;  i,  i,  t,  t,  hair  and  flannel  bags  inclosing 
the  impure  cakes  to  be  exposed  to  pressure  \  d,  d,  d,d^  iron  plates  previously  heated, 
and  placed  between  every  two  cakes  to  facilitate  the  discharge  of  their  oily  matter ;  e,  e, 
solid  iron  end  of  the  press,  made  to  resist  great  pressure ;  it  is  strongly  bolted  to  the 


cylinder  a,  so  as  to  resist  the  force  of  the  ram ;  g^  g,  iron  rods,  for  bringing  back  the 
ram  6,  into  its  place  afler  the  pressure  is  over,  by  means  of  counter  weights  suspended 
to  a  chain,  which  passes  over  the  pulleys  A,  A;  1 1,  a  spout  and  a  sheet-iron  pan  for  re- 
ceiving the  oily  fluid. 

STEATITE  {SoapMiome;  CraU  de  Brianeon,  Fr.  ;  Speekttein,  Germ.);  is  a  mineral 
of  the  magnesian  family.  It  has  a  grayish-white  or  greenish-white  colour,  often  marked 
with  dendritic  delineations,  and  occurs  massive,  as  also  in  various  supposititious  crystal- 
line forms ;  it  has  a  dull  or  fatty  lustre  ;  a  coarse  splintery  fracture,  with  translucent 
edges ;  a  shining  streak  ;  it  writes  feebly ;  is  soft,  and  easily  cut  with  a  knife ;  but  some- 
jrhat  tough ;  does  not  adhere  to  tlie  tongue ;  feels  very  greasy :  infusible  before  the 
blowpipe  ;  specific  gravity  from  2*6  to  2*8.  It  consists  of — silica,  44;  magnesia,  44; 
alumina,  2 ;  iron,  7*3 ;  manganese,  1*5  ;  chrome,  2  :  with  a  trace  of  lime.  It  is  found 
frequently  in  small  contemporaneous  veins  that  traverse  serpentine  in  all  directions,  aa 
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ftt  Portaoy,  in  Shetland,  in  the  limestone  of  Icolmkiln,  in  tlie  sctpentuie  of  CornvsQ, 
in  Anglesey,  in  Saxony,  Bavaria  (at  Bayreuth),  Hungary,  &c.  It  Is  uaed  in  the  maoa- 
facture  of  porcelain.  It  makes  the  biscuit  semi- transparent,  but  rather  brittle,  and  •]* 
to  crack  with  slight  changes  of  heat.  It  is  employed  for  polisliing  serpentine,  maiiik'. 
gypaeous  alabaster,  and  mirror  glass  ;  as  the  basis  of  cosmetic  powder ;  ax  an  ingredient 
in  anti-attrition  pastes  ;  it  is  dusted  in  powder  upon  the  inside  of  boots,  to  make  the 
feet  glide  easily  into  them  ;  when  rubbed  upon  grease-spots  in  silk  and  woollen  dotbes, 
it  removes  the  stains  by  absorption  ;  it  enters  into  the  composition  of  certain  crayois. 
and  is  used  itself  for  making  traces  upon  glass,  silk,  &c.  The  spotted  steatite,  cut  into 
cameos  and  calcined,  assumes  an  onyx  aspect.  Soft  steatite  forms  excellent  stoppers 
for  the  chemical  apparatus  used  in  distilling  or  subliming  corrosive  vapottrs.  JLamcUar 
steatite  is  Tai.c. 

STEEL  {Aeier^  Fr. ;  Stakl^  Germ.) ;  as  a  carburet  of  iron,  has  alresulj  been  con- 
sidered under  that  meul.  I  shall  treat  in  this  article  more  particularly  of  iu  manu- 
facture and  technical  relations. 

1.  Sted  of  cementation^  bar  or  blistered  tted,  —  With  the  exception  of  the  Ulverstooe 
charcoal  iron,  no  bars  are  manufiictured  in  Great  Britain  capable  of  conversion  into 
steel  at  all  approaching  in  quality  to  that  made  from  the  Madras,  Swediah,  and  Russiao 
irons,  so  largely  imported  for  that  purpose.  The  first  rank  is  asagned  to  the  Swedi^ 
iron  stamped  with  a  circle  enclosing  the  letter  l  (hence  called  hoop  l)  ;  which  fetches  the 
high  price  of  26/.  \0$.  per  too,  while  excellent  Engli&h  coke-iron  may  be  bad  for  one- 
fourth  of  the  price.  The  other  Swedish  irons  are  sold  at  a  much  lower  rate,  though  sstJ 
to  be  manufactured  in  the  same  way  ;  and  therefore  the  superiority  of  the  rhiUnenKm 
iron  must  be  owing  to  some  peculiarity  in  the  ore  f^om  which  it  \»  smelted.      Th« 
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ste;.'l  recently  made  nt  Slicffield  in  the  works  of  the  weldable  cast  steel  from  Mr.  Hestli's 
Madras  iron,  rivals  that  from  the  hoop  u 

The  Sheffield  furnace  for  making  bar  or  blistered  steel,  called  the  furnace  of  cemen- 
tation, is  represented  in^y.  1359.  in  a  cross  section,  and  'in^g.  1360.  in  a  ground  pl^i"* 
The  hearth  of  this  oblong  quadrangular  furnace,  is  divided  by  a  grate  into  two  parts, 
upon  each  side  of  which  there  Is  a  chest  a,  called  a  ^on^A,  made  of  fire-clay,  or  fire-tiles. 
The  breadth  of  the  grate  varies  according  to  the  quality  of  the  fuel,  b^b,  are  air-holes; 
c,  c,  flues  leading  to  the  chimney  </,  d.  To  aid  the  draught  of  the  smoke  and  the  flame, 
an  opening  e,  is  made  in  the  middle  of  the  flat  arch  of  the  furnace.  In  one  of  the  shorter 
sides  (enck),  there  are  orifices/,/,  through  which  the  long  bars  of  iron  may  be  put  in 
and  taken  out;  p,  is  the  door  by  which  the  steel-maker  enters,  in  filling  or  empty- 
ing the  trough ;  A,  is  a  proof  hole,  at  which  small  samples  of  the  steel  in  the  act 
of  its  conversion  may  be  drawn  out.  The  furnace  is  built  under  a  conical  hood 
or  chimney,  from  SO  to  50  feet  high,  fur  aiding  the  draught,  and  carrying  ofl*  the 
smoke. 

The  two  chests  are  built  of  fire-stone  grit  Tliey  are  8,  10,  or  even  15  feet  long,  and 
from  26  to  36  inches  in  widtli  and  depth ;  the  lower  and  smaller  they  are,  the  more 
uniform  will  the  quality  of  the  steel  be.  A  great  breadth  and  height  of  trough  are  in- 
compatible with  equability  of  the  cementing  temperature.  Hie  sides  are  a  few  indies 
thick.  The  space  between  them  is  at  least  a  foot  wide.  They  should  never  rest 
directly  upon  the  sole  of  the  furnace,  but  must  have  their  bottom  freely  played  upon 
by  the  flame,  as  well  as  the  sides  and  top.  The  degree  of  heat  is  regulated  by  openings 
in  the  arch,  or  upon  the  long  sides  of  the  furnace,  which  lead  to  the  chimney  ;  as  also 
by  the  greater  or  less  qiumtity  of  air  admitted  below  the  grate,  as  in  glass-house 
furnaces. 

The  cenunt  consists  of  ground  charcoal  (sometimes  of  soot),  mixed  with  one*tentb 
of  ashes,  and  some  common  salt;  the  charcoal  of  hard  wood  being  preferred.     Ground 
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coke  IS  inadmissible^  on  account  of  the  sulphur,  silica,  and  clay  which  it  generally 
contains.  Possibly  the  salt  serves  to  vitrify  the  panicles  of  silica  in  the  charcoal,  and 
thus  to  prevent  their  entering  into  combination  with  the  steel.  As  for  the  ashes,  it  is 
difficult  to  discover  their  use.  The  best  steel  may  be  made  without  their  presence. 
The  bottom  of  the  trough  being  covered  with  two  inches  of  the  powder  of  cementation, 
the  bars  are  laid  along  in  it,  upon  their  narrow  edge,  the  side  bar  being  one  inch 
from  the  trough,  and  the  rest  being  from  }  to  }  of  an  inch  apart.  Above  this  first 
layer  of  iron  bars,  fully  half  an  inch  depth  of  the  powder  is  spread,  then  a  new  series  of 
bars  is  stratified,  and  so  on  till  the  trough  is  filled  within  six  inches  of  the  top.  This 
space  is  partially  filled  with  old  cement  powder,  and  is  covered  with  refractory 
damp  sand.  Sometimes  the  trough  is  filled  to  the  surface  with  the  old  cement,  and 
then  closely  covered  with  fire-tiles,  llie  bars  should  never  be  allowed  to  touch  each 
other,  or  the  trough.  The  fire  must  be  carefully  urged  from  2  to  4  days,  till  it  ac- 
quires the  temperature  of  100^  Wedgewood ;  which  must  be  steadily  maintained  during 
the  4,  6,  8,  or  10  days  requisite  for  the  cementation ;  a  period  dependent  on  the  size  of 
the  furnace,  and  which  is  determined  by  the  examination  of  the  proof  pieces,  taken  out 
from  time  to  time. 

In  the  front  or  remote  end  of  the  furnace,/!^.  1S59.,  a  door  is  left  in  the  outer  building, 
corresponding  to  a  similar  one  in  the  end  of  the  interior  vault,  through  which  the 
workman  enters  for  charging  the  furnac?  with  charcoal  and  iron  iMirs,  as  also  for  taking 
out  the  steel  after  the  conversion.  Small  openings  are  likewise  made  in  the  ends  ot 
the  chests,  through  which  the  extremities  of  a  few  bars  are  left  projecting,  so  that  they 
may  be  pulled  out  and  examined,  through  small  doors  opposite  to  them  in  the  exterior 
walls.  These  tap  holes,  as  they  are  called,  should  be  placed  near  the  centre  of  the  end 
stones  of  the  chests,  that  the  bars  may  indicate  the  average  state  of  the  process.  The 
joinings  of  the  fire-stones  are  secured  with  a  finely  ground  Stourbridge  clay. 

The  interval  between  the  two  chcste  (in  furnaces  containing  two,  for  many  have 
only  one,)  being  covered  with  an  iron  platform,  the  workman  stands  on  it,  and  sifls  a 
layer  of  charcoal  on  the  bottom  of  the  chests  evenly,  about  half  an  inch  thick  ;  be  then 
lays  a  row  of  bars,  cut  to  the  proper  length,  over  the  charcoal,  about  an  inch  from  each 
other ;  he  next  sifts  on  a  second  stratum  of  charcoal-dust,  which,  as  it  must  serve  for 
the  hais  above,  as  well  as  below,  is  made  an  inch  thick ;  thus,  he  continues  to  stratify, 
till  the  chest  be  filled  within  two  inches  of  the  top  ;  and  he  covers  the  whole  with  the 
earthy  detritus  found  at  the  bottom  of  grindstone  troughs,  or  any  convenient  fire-loam. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  second  series  of  bars  should  correspond  vertically  with  the  in- 
terstices between  the  first  series,  and  so  in  succession.  The  trial-rods  are  left  longer 
than  the  others,  and  their  projecting  ends  are  encrusted  with  fire-clay,  or  imbedded 
in  sand.  The  iron  platform  being  removed,  and  all  the  openings  into  the  vault  closed, 
the  fire  is  lighted,  and  very  gradually  increased,  to  avoid  every  risk  of  cracking  the  grit- 
stone by  too  sudden  a  change  of  temperature ;  and  the  ignition  being  finally  raised  to 
about  100^  Wedgewood,  but  not  higher,  for  fear  of  melting  the  metal,  must  be 
maintained  at  a  uniform  pitch,  till  the  iron  have  absorbed  the  desired  quantity  of 
carbon,  and  have  been  converted  as  highly  as  the  manufacturer  intends  for  his  peculiar 
object.  From  six  to  eight  days  may  be  reckoned  a  sufficient  period  for  the  production 
of  steel  of  moderate  hardness,  and  fit  for  tilting  into  shear  steel.  A  softer  steel,  for 
saws  and  springs,  takes  a  shorter  period ;  and  a  harder  steel,  for  fabricating  chisels  used 
in  cutting  iron,  will  need  longer  exposure  to  the  ignited  charcoal.  But,  for  a  few 
purposes,  such  as  the  bits  for  boring  cast  iron,  the  .bars  are  exposed  to  two  or  three 
successive  processes  of  cementation,  and  are  hence  said  to  be  twice  or  thrice  converted 
into  steels.  The  higher  the  heat  of  the  furnace,  the  quicker  is  the  process  of  conversion, 
llie  furnace  being  suffered  to  cool,  the  worknum  enters  it  again,  and  hands  out  the 
steel  bars,  which  being  covered  with  blisters,  from  the  formation  and  bursting  of  vesicles 
on  the  surface  filled  with  gaseous  carbon,  is  called  blistered  steel,  lliis  steel  is  very 
irregular  in  its  interior  texture,  has  a  white  colour,  like  frosted  silver,  and  displays 
crystalline  angles  and  facettcs,  which  are  larger  the  further  the  cementation  has  been 
urged,  or  the  greater  the  dose  of  carbon.  The  central  particles  are  always  smaller  than 
those  near  the  surface  of  the  bar. 

In  such  a  furnace  as  the  above,  twelve  tons  of  bar  iron  may  be  converted  at  a  charge. 
But  other  furnaces  are  constructed  with  one  chest,  which  receives  six  or  eight  tons  at  a 
time ;  the  small  furnaces,  however,  consume  more  fuel  in  proportion  than  the  larger. 

The  absorption  and  action  of  the  carbonaceous  matter,  to  the  amount  of  about  a  half 
per  cent,  occasions  fissures  and  cavities  in  the  substance  of  the  blistered  bai-s,  which 
render  the  steel  unfit  for  any  useful  purpose  in  tool-making,  till  it  be  condensed  and 
rendered  uniform  by  the  operation  of  tilting,  under  a  powerful  hammer  diiveu  by 
machinery.     See  TaoN.* 

•  For  roinnto  oetails  of  the  parts,  see  the  excellent  article  TariNO-HAaniBR,  In  R,'ei't  Cgcltpadia 
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TIm  facadt  of  tiM  tilt-bamnen  for  sled  wetgh  from  one  and  a  balT  to  two  brndred 
poundk  Tbow  in  the  Dcigbbourfaood  of  Sheffield  are  much  simpler  tliao  the  one  rcfiemd 
to  in  the  note.  Tbej  are  worked  bj  a  small  vmter-wbcel,  on  whose  axie  is  nmithffT  wheel 
bearing  a  great  number  of  cans  or  wipers  on  its  circumference,  whicli  strike  tbe  tsd  of 
the  hammer  in  rapid  succession,  raise  its  head,  and  then  let  it  fiill  smartly  on  the  b« 
metal  rod,  deiterouslj  presented  oo  iu  several  parts  to  the  anvil  beneath  it  by  dw 
workman.  The  machinery  is  adapted  to  produce  from  300  to  400  blows  per  saisfite; 
which  on  this  plan  requires  an  undue  and  wasteful  Telocity  of  the  lloiet-boaLrds.  Woe 
an  intermediate  toothed  wheel  substituted  between  the  water-wheel  and  the  wiper- 
wheel,  so  that  while  the  former  made  one  turn,  the  latter  might  make  three,  a  aiuck 
smaller  force  of  water  would  do  the  work,  llie  auTils  of  the  tilt-batnnser  are  pUoed 
nearly  on  a  level  with  the  6oor  of  the  mill-house ;  and  the  workman  sits  in  a  Ibaae.  dag; 
on  purpose,  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  the  helve,  on  a  bo*rd  saapeodeii 
from  the  roof  of  the  building  by  a  couple  of  iron  rods.  On  this  swinnin^  aeat»  ^  ^'^ 
advance  or  retire  with  the  least  impulse  of  his  feet,  pushing  forward  the  steel  bar,  or 
drawing  it  back  with  equal  rapiditv  and  convenience. 

At  a  small  disUnce  from  each  tilt  stands  the  Ibrge-hearth,  for  heaiini;  tbe  steeL  The 
bellows  for  blowing  the  fire  are  placed  above-head,  and  are  worked  by  a  small  cfsnk 
fixed  on  the  end  of  the  axis  of  the  wheel,  the  air  being  conveyed  by  a  copper  pipe  down 
to  the  noiBle.  Each  workman  at  the  tilt  has  two  boys  in  attendance,  to  serve  him  wicfa 
hot  rods,  and  to  take  them  away  after  they  are  hammered.  In  small  rods»  the  bnght 
ignition  originally  given  at  the  forge  lOon  declines  to  darknen;  but  the  rapid  impuisioas 
of  the  tilt  revive  the  redness  again  in  all  the  poinU  near  the  hammer ;  ao  that  the  rod, 
skilfully  handled  by  the  workman,  progressively  ignites  where  it  advances  to  the  stroko. 
Personal  inspection  alone  can  communicate  an  adequate  idea  of  the  precision  aiid  edaitf 
with  which  a  rude  steel  rod  is  stretched  and  feshioned  into  an  even,  smooth,  and  shaip- 
edged  prism,  under  the  operation  of  the  tilt-hammer.  The  heat  may  be  clearly  re&md 
to  the  prodigious  friction  among  the  particles  of  so  cohesive  a  metal,  vrhen  tbej  an? 
made  to  slide  so  rapidly  over  each  other  in  every  direction  during  the  eloogation  and 
squaring  of  the  rod. 

2.  Shear  tted  derives  its  name  from  the  accidental  circumstance  of  the  abesrs  tot 
dressing  woollen  doth  being  usually  forged  from  it.    It  is  made  by  binding  into  a  bundle, 
with  a  slender  steel  rod,  four  parallel  bars  of  blistered  steel,  previously  broken  into  lengths 
of  about  18  inches,  including  a  fifth  of  double  length,  whose  projecting  end  vosj  aerre 
as  a  handle.     This  faggot,  as  it  is  called,  is  then  heated  in  the  forge-hearth  to  a  good 
welding  heat,  being  sprinkled  over  with  sand  to  form  a  protecting  film  of  iron  sbg. 
carried  forthwith  to  tbe  tilt,  and  notched  down  on  both  sides  to  unite  all  tbe  ban 
together,  and  dose  up  every  internal  flaw  or  fissure.     The  mass  being  again  heated, 
and  the  binding  rings  knocked  oflT,  is  drawn  out  into  a  uniform  rod  of  the  size  required. 
Manufacturers  of  cutlery  are  in  the  habit  of  purchasing  the  blistered  bars  at  the  con- 
version  furnaces,  and  sending  them  to  tilt-mills  to  have  them  drawn  out  to  the  proper 
size,  which  is  done  at  regular  prices  to  the  trade;  from  5  to  8  per  cent,  discount 
being  allowed  on  the  rude  bars  for  waste  in  the  tilting.   The  metal  is  rendered  so  compact 
by  the  welding  and  hammering,  as  to  become  susceptible  of  a  much  finer  polish  tl»n 
blistered  steel  can  take ;  while  the  uniformity  of  iu  body,  tenacity,  and  malleability 
are  at  the  same  time  much  increased  ;  by  which  properties  it  becomes  well  adapted  for 
making  table  knives  and  powerful  springs,  such  as  those  of  gun-locks.     The  steel  i> 
also  softened  down  by  this  process,  probably  from  the  expulsion  of  a  portion  of  its 
carbon  during  the  welding  and  subsequent  heats ;  and  if  these  be  frequently  or  awk- 
wardly applied,  it  may  pass  back  into  common  iron. 

3.  Cagi  aUd  is  made  by  melting,  in  the  best  fire-clay  crucibles,  blistered  steel,  broken 
down  into  small  pieces  of  convenient  sixe  for  packing ;  and  as  some  carbon  is  always 
dissipated  in  the  fusion,  a  somewhat  highly  converted  steel  is  used  for  this  purpose. 
The  furnace  is  a  square  prismatic  cavity,  lined  with  fire-bricks,  1 2  inches  in  eadi  side, 
and  24  deep,  with  a  flue  immediately  under  the  cover,  S}  inches  by  6,  for  conducting 
the  smoke  into  an  a4joining  chimney  of  considerable  height.  In  some  esUblishmeots 
a  dosen  such  furnaces  are  constructed  in  one  or  two  ranges,  their  tops  being  on  a  level 
with  the  floor  of  the  Uboratory,  as  in  brass-foundriesi  for  enabling  the  workmen  more 
conveniently  to  inspect,  and  lift  out,  the  crucibles  with  tongs.  The  ssh-pito  temunate 
in  a  subterraneous  passage,  which  supplies  the  grate  with  a  current  of  cool  air,  sod 
serves  for  emptying  out  the  ashes.  The  crucible  stands,  of  course,  on  a  sole-piece  of 
baked  fire-clay;  and  its  mouth  is  closed  with  a  well-fitted  lid.  Sometimes  a  little 
bottle-glass,  or  blast-furnace  slag,  is  put  into  the  crucible,  above  the  steel  pieces,  to  form 
a  vitreous  coating,  that  may  thoroughly  exclude  the  air  from  oxidising  the  metal.  Tbe 
ftiel  employed  in  the  cast-steel  furnace  is  a  dense  coke,  brilliant  and  sonorous,  broken 
into  pieces  about  the  size  of  an  egg,  one  good  charge  of  which  is  suflScieot.  The 
tongs  are  furnished  at  the  fire  end  with  a  pair  of  concave  jaws,  for  embracing  tlie 
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curvature  of  the  crucible,  and  lifting  it  out  whenever  the  fusion  is  complete.  Tlic 
lid  is  then  removed,  the  slag  or  scoriae  cleared  away,  and  the  liquid  metal  poured 
into  cast-iron  octagonal  or  rectangular  moulds,  during  which  it  throws  out  brilliant 
scintillations. 

The  late  ingenious  Josiah  M.  Heath,  Esq.,  discovered  that  1  per  cent,  of  carburet  of 
manganese  fused  with  cast  steel  greatly  improved  it,  and  made  it  weldable. 

Cast-iron  works  much  harder  under  the  hammer  than  shear  steel ;  and  will  not,  in 
its  twual  state,  bear  much  more  than  a  cherry- red  heat  without  becoming  brittle ;  nor 
can  it  bear  the  iktigue  incident  to  the  welding  operation.  It  may,  however,  be  firmly 
welded  to  iron,  through  the  intervention  of  a  thin  film  of  vitreous  boracic  acid,  at  a 
moderate  degree  of  ignition.  Cast  steel,  indeed,  made  from  a  less  carburettcd  bar  steel, 
would  be  susceptible  of  welding  and  hanomering  at  a  higher  temperature ;  but  it  would 
require  a  very  high  heat  for  its  preparation  in  the  crucible. 

Iron  may  be  very  elegantly  plated  with  cast  steel,  by  pouring  the  liquid  metal  from 
the  crucible  into  a  mould  containing  a  bar  of  iron  polished  on  one  fiice.  In  this  cir- 
cumstance the  adhesion  is  so  perfect  as  to  admit  of  the  two  metals  b«ng  rolled  out 
together ;  and  in  this  way  the  chisels  of  planes  and  other  tools  may  be  made,  at  a 
moderate  rate  and  of  excellent  quality,  the  cutting  edge  being  formed  in  the  steel  side. 
Such  instruments  combine  the  toughness  of  iron  with  the  hardness  of  steel. 

For  correcting  the  too  high  carbonization  of  steel,  or  equalising  the  too  highly  con- 
verted exterior  of  a  bar  with  the  softer  steel  of  the  interior,  the  metal  requires  merely  to 
be  imbedded,  at  a  cementing  heat,  in  oxide  of  iron  or  manganese ;  the  oxygen  of  which 
soon  abstracts  the  injurious  excess  of  carbon,  so  that  the  outer  hiyers  may  be  even  con- 
verted into  soft  iron,  while  the  axis  continues  steely ;  because  the  decarbonizing  advances 
f«ir  more  rapidly  than  the  carbonising. 

Fig,  1361 .  represents  the  mould  for  making  crucibles  for  the  cast- steel  works,  sc,  u, 
is  a  solid  block  of  wood,  to  support  the  two-handled  outside  mould  k,  x.  This  being 
rammed  full  of  the  proper  clay  dough  or  compost  (see  Cau- 
ciBLs),  the  inner  mould  is  to  be  then  pressed  vertically  into 
it,  till  it  reaches  the  bottom  r,  being  directed  and  facilitated 
in  its  descent  by  the  point  k,  A  cord  passes  through  o,  by 
which  the  inner  mould  is  suspended  over  a  pulley,  ahd 
guided  in  its  motions. 

When  a  plate  of  polished  steel  is  exposed  to  a  progressive 
heat,  it  takes  the  following  colours  in  succession  :  1.  a  (aint 
yellow  ;  2.  a  pale  straw-colour  ;  3.  a  full  yellow  ;  4.  a  brown 
j^  yellow ;  5.  a  brown  with  purple  spots ;  6.  a  purple ;  7.  a 
bright  blue ;  8.  a  ftill  blue ;  9.  a  dark  blue,  verging  on  black ; 
after  which  the  approach  to  ignition  supersedes  all  these 
colours.  If  the  steel  plate  has  been  previously  hardened  by 
being  dipped  in  cold  water  or  mercury  when  red-hot,  then 
those  'successive  shades  indicate  or  correspond  to  successive  degrees  of  softening  or 
tempering.  Thus,  No.  I.  suits  the  hard  temper  of  a  lancet,  which  requires  the  finest 
edge,  but  little  strength  of  metal ;  No*  2.  a  little  softer,  for  razors  and  surgeons*  ampu- 
tating instruments ;  Na  3.  somewhat  more  toughness,  for  penknives ;  No.  4.  lor  cold 
chisels  and  shears  for  cutting  iron ;  No.  5.  for  axes  and  plane-irons ;  No.  6.  for  table 
knives  and  cloth  shears ;  No.  7.  for  swords  and  watch  springs ;  No.  8.  for  small  fine 
saws  and  daggers ;  No.  9.  for  large  saws,  whose  teeth  need  to  be  set  with  pliers,  and 
sharpened  with  a  file.  After  ignition,  if  the  steel  be  very  slowly  cooled,  it  beoomes 
exceedingly  soft,  and  fit  for  the  engraver's  purposes.  Hardened  steel  may  be  tem- 
pered to  the  desired  pitch,  by  plunging  it  in  metallic  baths  heated  to  the  proper  ther- 
mometric  degree,  as  follows :  for  No.  1.  4S0P  Fahr. ;  No.  2.  450^;  No.  S.  470^;  No.  4. 
490° ;  No.  5.  51 0°;  No.  6,  530®;  No.  7.  550°;  No.  8.  560°  ;  No.  9.  600°. 

Small  steel  tools  are  most  ft'equently  tempered,  after  hardening,  by  covering  their 
surface  with  a  thin  coat  of  tallow,  and  heating  them  in  the  flame  of  a  candle  till  the 
tallow  diffuses  a  &int  smoke,  and  then  thrusting  them  into  the  cold  tallow.  Rinmau  long 
ago  defined  steel  to  be  any  kind  of  iron  which,  when  heated  to  redness,  and  then  plunged 
in  cold  water,  becomes  harder.  But  several  kinds  of  cast-iron  are  susceptible  of  such 
hardening.  Every  malleable  and  flexible  iron,  however,  which  may  be  hardened  in  that 
way,  is  a  steel.  Moreover,  steel  may  be  distinguished  from  pure  iron  by  its  giving  a 
dark-gray  spot  when  a  drop  of  dilute  nitric  acid  is  let  fall  on  its  surface,  while  iron 
affords  a  green  one.  Exposed  to  the  air,  steel  rusts  less  rapidly  than  iron ;  and  the 
more  highly  carburetted,  the  more  slowly  docs  it  rust,  and  the  blacker  is  the  spot  left 
by  an  acid. 

AfVer  hardening,  steel  seems  to  be  quite  a  different  body ;  even  its  granular  texture 
bscomes  coarser  or  finer  according  to  the  degree  of  heat  to  which  it  was  raised ;  it 
grows  so  hard  as  to  scratch  glass,  and  resist  the  keenest  file,  while  it  turns  exceedingly 
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brittle.  When  a  slowly  cooled  steel  rod  is  forged  and  filed,  it  beeomes  capable  of  af- 
fording agreeable  and  harmonious  sounds  by  its  vibrations ;  but  hard-tempered  steel 
afiurds  only  dull  deafened  tones,  like  those  emitted  by  a  cracked  instrument. 

The  good  quality  of  steel  is  shown  by  iu  being  homogeneous ;  being  easily  worked 
at  the  forge;  by  its  hardening  and  tempering  well;  by  lis  resisting  or  overcoming 
forces ;  and  by  its  elastisfty.  To  ascertain  the  first  point,  the  surface  should  be  ground 
and  polished  on  the  wheel ;  when  its  lustre  and  texture  will  appear.  The  second  test 
requires  a  skilful  workman  to  give  it  a  heat  suitable  to  its  nature  and  state  of  conver- 
sion. The  size  and  colour  of  the  grain  are  best  shown  by  taking  a  bar  forged  into 
a  razor  form  ;  hardening  and  tempering  it ;  and  then  breaking  off  the  thin  edge  in 
successive  bits  with  a  hammer  and  anvil.  If  it  had  been  fully  ignited  only  at  the  end, 
then,  after  the  hardening,  it  will  display,  on  fracture,  a  succession  in  the  aspect  of  its 
grains  from  that  extremity  to  the  other  ;  as  they  are  whiter  and  larger  at  the  former 
than  the  latter.  The  other  qualities  become  manifest  on  filing  the  steel ;  using  it  as  a 
chisel  for  cutting  iron  ;  or  bending  it  under  a  heavy  weight 

Much  interest  was  excited  a  few  years  back  by  the  experiments  of  Messrs.  Stodart 
and  Faraday  on  the  alloys  of  steel  with  silver,  platinum,  rhodium,  and  iridium.  Steel 
refuses  to  take  up  in  fusion  more  than  one  five-hundredth  part  of  silver;  but  with  this 
minute  quantity  of  alloy,  it  is  said  to  bear  a  harder  temper,  without  losing  its  tenacity. 
When  pure  iron  is  substituted  for  steel,  the  alloys  so  fonned  are  much  less  subject  to 
oxidation  in  damp  air  than  before.  With  three  per  cent,  of  iridium  and  osmium,  an 
alloy  was  obtained,  which  had  the  property  of  tempering  like  steel,  and  of  remaining 
clean  and  bright,  in  circumstances  when  simple  iron  became  covered  with  rust  **  Upon 
the  whole,'*  says  the  editor  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science,  giving  a  report  of  these 
experiments  in  his  14th  volume,  p.  378,  **  though  we  consider  these  researches  upon 
the  alloys  of  steel  as  very  interesting,  we  are  not  sanguine  as  to  their  important  in- 
fluence upon  the  improvement  of  the  manufacture  of  cutlery,  and  suspect  that  a  bar  of 
the  best  ordinary  steel,  selected  with  precaution,  and  most  carefully  forged,  wrought, 
and  tempered,  undtr  the  immediate  intpeetum  qf  the  master,  would  afford  cutting  instru- 
ments as  perfect  and  excellent  as  those  composed  of  wootz,  or  of  the  alloys. 

The  patent  plan  of  Mr.  William  Onions  of  making  cast  steel  seems  worthy  of  adop- 
tion. He  takes  two  parts  by  weight  of  hsmatite  ore  (such  as  that  of  Cumberland) 
reduced  to  a  state  of  coarse  powder,  and  puts  them  into  a  crucible ;  he  then  adds 
thereto  four  paru,  by  weight,  of  steel,  made  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  ninety-fbur 
parts  of  iron,  broken  into  small  pieces,  the  iron  used  being  that  made  from  Cumber- 
land ore,  or  other  iron  which  can  be  rendered  malleable  by  annealing;  and  he  melts 
these  materials  together.  Instead  of  first  running  the  metal  into  ingots  or  bars,  and 
then  remelting  it,  he  casts  it  at  once  in  sand  moulds,  into  the  articles  required  to  beformc<l 
of  cast  steel.  These  castings  are  rendered  malleable  by  the  process  of  annealing,  and 
may  be  tempered  in  the  same  way  as  articles  made  of  ordinary  steeL  The  annealing 
process  employed  b  that  by  wliich  castings  of  iron,  made  from  Cumberland  and  like 
ores,  are  rendered  malleable.  Tlie  articles  are  put  into  pots  or  boxes  with  pulverized 
Cumberland  ore,  or  other  matter  usually  employed  and  subjected  to  heat,  in  an  anneal- 
ing  oven,  for  a  time  depetident  upon  tJie  thickness  or  substance  of  the  articles  under 
treatment.  The  articles  which  are  annealing  at  the  same  time  should  therefore  be  as 
nearly  as  possible  of  the  same  thickness ;  and  the  heat  should  not  be  permitted  to  increase 
rapidly,  nor  to  attain  too  high  a  temperature.  The  time  required  lor  the  annealing 
processes  will  be  ascertained  by  practice.  To  anneal  articles  about  an  inch  square 
(supposing  the  metal  to  be  in  bars  of  that  thickness)  they  should  be  kept  at  a  red  beat 
for  120  hours:  the  time  occupied  in  raising  them  to  that  heat  should  be  14  hours, 
and  after  they  have  been  kept  at  a  red  heat  for  10  hours,  they  should  be  allowed  to  cool 
down  very  gradually,  say  in  not  less  than  24  hours.  The  articles  thus  annealed  may  be 
turned  or  otherwise  reduced  to  the  desired  shape  by  the  ordinary  tools,  and  may  be 
tempered  in  the  same  manner  as  articles  made  of  common  cast  steel. 

llie  patentee  does  not  confine  himself  to  the  above  details ;  but  he  claims  the  mode 
of  manufiicturing  cast-steel  by  melting  matters  together  and  annealing  the  products,  as 
above  described. 

Cau^hardening  of  iron,  is  a  process  for  converting  a  thin  film  of  the  outer  surface  into 
steel,  while  the  interior  remains  as  before.  Fine  keys  are  generally  finished  in  this 
way.     See  CAsx-HARbXKiMa. 

So  great  is  the  aflSnity  of  iron  for  carbon,  that,  in  certain  circumstances,  it  will  absorb 
it  firom  carburetted  hydrogen,  or  coal-gas,  and  thus  become  converted  into  steel.  On  this 
principle,  Mr.  Mackintosh  of  Glasgow  obtained  a  patent  for  making  steel.  His  furnace 
consists  of  one  cylinder  of  bricks  built  concentrically  within  another.  The  bars  of  iron 
are  suspended  in  the  innermost,  from  the  top ;  a  stream  of  purified  coal-gas  circulates 
freely  round  them,  entering  below  and  escaping  slowly  above,  while  the  bars  are  main- 
tained in  a  state  of  bright  ignition  by  a  fire  burning  in  the  annular  space  between  the 
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cylinders.  The  steel  so  produced  is  of  excellent  quality ;  but  the  process  does  not  seem 
to  be  so  economical  as  the  ordinary  cementation  with  charcoal  powder. 

Damatking  of  Mteel,  is  the  art  of  giving  to  sabre  blades  a  variety  of  figures  iu  the 
style  of  watering.     See  DxMikscus  Blades. 

Several  explanations  have  been  offered  of  the  change  in^the  constitution  of  steel 
which  accompanies  the  tempering  operation  ;  but  none  of  them  seems  quite  satisfactory. 
It  seems  to  be  probable  that  the  ultimate  molecules  are  thrown  by  the  sudden  cooling 
into  a  constrained  state,  so  that  their  poles  are  not  allowed  to  take  the  position  of 
strongest  attraction  and  greatest  proximity ;  and  hence  the  mass  becomes  bard,  brittle, 
and  somewhat  less  dense.  An  analogous  condition  may  be  justly  imputed  to  hastily 
cooled  glass,  which,  like  hardened  steel,  requires  to  be  annealed  by  a  subsequent  nicely 
graduated  heat,  under  the  influence  of  which  the  particles  assume  the  position  of  repose^ 
and  constitute  a  denser,  softer,  and  more  tenacious  body.  The  more  sudden  the  cooling 
of  ignited  steel,  the  more  unnatural  and  constrained  will  be  the  distribution  of  its  par- 
ticles, and  also  the  more  refractory,  an  effect  produced  by  plunging  it  into  cold  mercury. 
This  excess  of  hardness  is  removed  in  any  required  degree  by  judicious  annealing  or 
tempering.  The  state  of  the  carbon  present  in  the  steel  may  also  be  modified  by  the 
rate  of  refrigeration,  as  Mr.  Karsten  and  M.  Br^nt  conceive  happens  with  cast  iron 
and  the  damask  metal.  If  the  uniform  distribution  and  combination  of  the  carbon 
through  the  mass  determine  the  peculiarity  of  while  cast  iron,  which  is  a  hard  and 
brittle  substance,  and  if  its  transition  to  the  dark-gray  and  softer  cast  metal  be  effected 
by  a  partial  formation  of  plumbago  during  slow  cooling,  why  may  not  something  similar 
be  supposed  to  occur  with  steel,  an  analogous  compound  ? 

Mr.  Oldham,  printing  engineer  of  the  Bank  of  England,  who  had  had  great  ex- 
perience in  the  treatment  of  steel  for  dies  and  mills,  said  that,  for  hardening  it,  the  fire 
should  never  be  heated  above  the  redness  of  red  sealing-wax,  and  kept  at  that  pitch  for 
a  sufficient  time.  On  taking  it  out,  he  hardened  it  by  plunging  it,  not  in  water,  but  in 
olive  oil,  or  rather  naphtha,  previously  heated  to  200^  F.  It  is  kept  immersed  only 
till  the  ebullition  ceases,  then  instantly  transferred  into  cold  spring  water,  and  kept 
there  till  quite  cold.  By  this  treatment  the  tools  come  out  perfectly  clean,  and  as 
hard  as  it  is  possible  to  make  cast-steel,  while  they  are  perfectly  free  firom  cracks,  flaws, 
or  twist.  Large  tools  are  readily  brought  down  in  temper  by  being  suspended  in  the 
red-hot  muffle  till  they  show  a  straw-colour  ;  but  for  small  tools,  he  preferred  plunging 
them  in  the  oil  heated  to  400^ ;  and  leaving  them  in  till  they  became  cold. 

Mr.  Oldham  softened  his  steel  dies  by  exposing  them  to  ignition  for  the  requisite  time, 
imbedded  in  a  mixture  of  chalk  and  charcoal. 

**  llie  common  mode  of  softening  steel,"  says  Mr.  Baynes,  **  is  to  put  it  into  an  iron 
case,  surrounded  with  a  paste  made  of  lime,  cow*s  gall,  and  a  little  nitre  and  water ;  then 
to  expose  the  case  to  a  slow  fire»  which  is  gradually  increased  to  a  considerable  heat,  and 
afterwards  allowed  to  go  out,  when  the  steel  is  found  to  be  soft  and  ready  for  the 
engraver."  * 

Steely  manufacture  of. — Iron  in  the  composition  of  which  a  portion  of  the  silica  is 
replaced  by  manganese,  will  while  being  smelted  rather  part  with  the  latter  than  the 
former.  From  this  it  follows,  that  at  the  moment  when  the  iron  is  on  the  point  of  pass- 
ing from  a  liquid  to  a  solid  state  it  will  retsin  sufficient  silica  to  form  steel.  For  this 
reason,  during  the  whole  process  of  refining,  the  current  of  air  is  caused  to  act  rather  upon 
the  surface  of  the  metal  than  through  the  interior  of  the  fluid  mass,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  combustion  of  too  much  carbon  and  silica :  from  which  it  follows  that  the  casting 
becomes  malleable  without  losing  a  sufficient  quantity  of  silica  to  constitute  iron,  pro- 
perly so  called,  and  the  product  is  raw  or  blistered  steel.  The  casting  which  does  not 
contain  any  manganese  loses  by  the  effect  of  combustion  a  portion  of  silica  proportion- 
able to  the  quantity  of  carbon  burnt,  and  furnishes  iron  only  as  a  definite  product. 

It  is  simply  to  the  mechanical  action  of  the  hammer,  that  the  distinctive  features  of 
bar  steel,  as  compared  with  that  of  cast  steel,  are  due.  In  order  to  effect  this  change,  the 
blistered  steel  is  broken  into  pieces  and  melted  down ;  they  are  afterwards  tempered,  again 
broken  into  pieces,  and  welded  together  at  a  good  welding  heat.  The  steel  will  be  the 
more  malleable,  and  possess  more  tenacity  and  uniformity  of  texture,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  times  these  operations  are  repeated.  The  product  is  called  ^*  wrought  or  shear 
steel." 

Steel  <if  cementation  and  catt  §ted. — When  bar  iron  is  heated  to  a  white  heat,  or  ^vc9i 
melted  in  close  vessels  containing  coal  or  carbonaceous  substances,  it  takes  up  a  certain 
quantity  of  carbon,  and  is  transformed  into  cast-steel  of  various  kindi^ 

If  the  iron  contains  together  with  silica,  phosphorus  and  arsenic  in  proportions  suit- 

*  Hiatory  of  the  Cotton  Hanufacture,  p.  869.  If  that  strange  farrago  be  employed  by  Mr.  Locket  of 
Manchester,  for  sodeniug  his  dies  and  mlllk.  It  deserves  consideration.  Should  the  nitre  be  used  In  too 
presit  quantity  to  bo  nil  carbonated  by  the  gall,  its  oxygen  may  serve  to  cnn»ume  some  of  the  carbon 
of  the  steel,  and  thus  br*ng  it  nearer  to  iron.    The  recipe  may  be  old,  but  tt  it  a  novelty  to  m«. 
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able  for  soflenin(f  the  granular  particlei  of  iron  during  their  combination  with  the 
carbon,  by  keeping  it  for  a  ceruin  time  at  a  red  heat  with  powdered  eharooal,  a  casting 
is  obtained,  which,  when  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  hammer  or  rollera,  luraisbes  a 
product  known  as  **  steel  of  cementation.'*  During  this  operation  the  stratum  of  oxide 
which  coTers  the  particles  of  iron  inside  loses  its  oiygen,  and  passes  a^ain  into  a  me- 
tallic state ;  but  the  vacant  spaces  occasioned  by  this  are  filled  up,  as  the  femiginoos 
particles,  which  are  in  a  semi-fluid  state,  rcassume  the  crystalline  form.  The  carbonic 
acid  (oxide  ?)  gas  in  escaping  forms  large  blisters  on  the  surface  of  the  metal,  under  which 
the  softened  mass  crystallises.  On  being  broken,  tbe  interior  of  these  blisters,  instead  of 
appearing  of  a  dark  colour,  indicating  the  presence  of  a  stratum  of  protoxide*  presents  a 
brilliant  and  rainbow-tinted  appearance,  the  yellowish  and  bluish  tints  distinipiishing 
bronzed  steel  being  observable.  If  this  steel  be  wrought  at  a  white  heat,  these  bibten 
will  weld  in  with  the  mass  with  tbe  greatest  fiicility.  During  cementation  the  carbon 
combines  with  the  component  psrticles  of  the  iron  in  various  proportions,  depending  in 
a  great  degree  upon  the  chemical  composition  of  those  particles.  It  is  therefore  a 
vulgar  error  to  suppose  that  steel  of  cementation  contains  more  carbon  at  tbe  surfiice 
than  in  the  interior,  as  stated  in  all  technological  treatises.  Thus,  in  the  best  Danne- 
mora  steel,  it  very  frequently  happens,  when  the  cementation  is  finished,  that  the  centre 
of  the  metal  contains  a  much  greater  quantity  of  carbon  than  in  the  superficial  portions. 
It  may  ai.so  happen  that  steel  produced  from  the  best  Dannemora  bar  iron  will  differ 
in  an  extraordinary  manner  as  regards  hsrdness  in  various  portions  of  tbe  bar ;  and 
for  this  reason,  in  steel  works  in  England,  the  bars  of  steel  are  always  broken  into  aercxal 
pieces,  in  order  to  class  those  pieces  together  which  are  the  most  similar  in  quality. 

If  ordinary  iron  be  submitted  to  cementation,  that  is  to  say,  iron  In  which  the  pro- 
portion of  silica  is  ordinarily  insignificant  when  compared  with  that  of  carbon,  and  if 
independently  of  this,  the  iron  is  deficient  in  the  quantity  of  phosphorus  and  arsenic 
necessary  for  easily  softening  the  metallic  molecules,  only  carburet  of  iron  and  a  little 
siliciuretof  iron  are  produced,  but  the  carbon  does  not  combine  with  the  silica.  In  this 
case  the  steel  is  deficient  in  malleability  and  tenacity,  for  this  reason,  that  the  molecules 
will  not  unite  or  crystallise  until  they  have  taken  up  a  quantity  of  carbon  more  than 
suflicient  to  produce  steel.  With  regard  to  simple  carburetted  iron  (when  it  contains 
more  carbon),  it  either  will  not  harden  at  all  when  tempered,  or  becomes  friable  and 
brittle  when  heated  to  redness,  even  when  it  does  not  contain  more  carbon  than  steel  of 
good  quality. 

The  fracture  of  the  steel  of  cementation,  now  under  notice,  is  gray  and  dull,  while 
steel  of  good  quality  is  of  a  silvery  anpect,  and  presents  cubical  crystals. 

The  best  steel  can  only  be  obtained  by  the  cementation  of  forged  iron :  whilst  the 
metal  is  combining  with  the  carbon,  the  iron  must  not  enter  into  a  complete  state  of 
fusion,  as  in  that  case  groups  of  crystals,  each  possessing  a  difierent  degree  of  carbonisa- 
tion, would  be  formed ;  even  the  best  Dannemora  iron  will  not  furnish  a  uniform  product, 
fit  for  purposes  of  commerce,  when  melted  with  substances  containing  carbon.  I  am 
well  aware  that  the  experiments  of  Clouet,  Hachette,  and  Bryant  may  be  opposed  to 
me,  as  set  forth  in  various  treatises  on  chemistry ;  but  these  are  unfortunately  mere 
laboratory  experiments,  the  authors  of  which  have  prudently  concealed,  or  passed  over 
in  silence,  all  those  which  were  unsuccessful.  When  the  operator  has  obtained  a  regnlns 
at  the  bottom  of  his  crucible,  and  when,  after  immense  trouble,  he  has  succeeded  in 
extracting  a  small  portion  of  steel  capable  of  being  worked,  be  immediately  hastens  to 
publish  his  pretended  discovery  in  some  journal,  of  which  others  become  faithful  and 
credulous  echoes:  thus,  since  the  manufacture  of  steel  has  become  the  subject  of  chemical 
inquiry,  complaints  are  daily  becoming  more  frequent  upon  the  difiiculty  of  obtaining 
steel  capable  of  resisting  the  treatment  to  which  it  is  subjected  in  the  arts.  If  the 
persons  who  preside  over  the  coining  department  either  at  London  or  Munich  were 
consulted,  they  would  all  agree  in  saying  that  it  is  now  very  difficult  to  meet  with  the 
quality  of  steel  necessary  for  making  the  dies.  Even  in  England  good  steel  becomes 
more  and  more  scarce.  With  regard  to  the  manufactories  of  cemented  or  cast  steel 
established  upon  the  Continent,  they  furnish  products  the  quality  of  which  b  so  unceruin 
that  the  workman  is  often  reduced,  after  having  lost  his  time  and  trouble,  to  throw 
certain  portions  away,  as  they  want  the  necessary  uniformity  and  tenacity. 

All  the  artificial  alloys  of  silver  with  steel,  of  which  so  much  has  been  said,  are  not 
fit  for  anything,  and  are  never  met  with  in  commerce. 

When  the  steel  has  l>een  withdrawn  from  the  cementing  furnace,  and  after  it  has  been 
broken  and  the  pieces  drawn  out,  they  are  submitted  to  one  of  the  two  following 
operations :  —  The  pieces,  after  being  sorted,  are  piled  one  upon  the  other  and  welded 
together  (this  is  called  faggoting  the  steel) ;  or  the  sorted  pieces  are  placed  in  clay 
crucibles  of  a  nearly  cylindrical  form,  and  cast  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  in  which  two 
crucibles  are  placed,  one  behind  the  other,  upon  cakes  of  fire  clay  ;  the  orifice  of  the^ 
crucibles  is  closed  by  a  flat  cake  of  fire  clay.     The  bars  of  cemented  steel,  as  above 
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mentioned,  are  diTided  into  pieeet  of  one  or  two  inches  in  length ;  theee  pieces  are 
distributed,  according  to  their  degree  of  carbonization,  in  vessels  6zed  to  the  walls  of 
the  place  in  which  the  melting  is  carried  on. 

Tliese  different  qualities  of  steel  are  generally  combined  in  such  a  manner  as  to  obtain 
a  product  the  best  suited  for  the  purposes  to  which  cast  steel  is  ordinarily  applied. 

In  all  treatises  on  practical  chemistry  it  is  asserted  that,  in  order  to  melt  steel,  it  is 
to  be  covered  with  a  layer  of  glass  or  blast  furnace  slag;  that  the  opening  of  the  crucible 
is  luted,  or  at  least  becomes  firmly  fixed  during  the  operation ;  these  assertions  are 
however  erroneous.  In  the  first  steel  manufiictories  in  Sheffield,  steel  only  is  put  into 
the  crucihlea.  With  regard  to  the  cover  it  is  evident  that  it  must  not  adhere  to  the 
crucible,  as  it  is  necessary  the  operator  should  remove  it  from  time  to  time  with  a  bar 
of  iron  in  order  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  metal. 

In  order  to  obtain  steel  of  the  best  quality,  it  is  not  sufficient  that  (he  melted  mass 
be  run  into  moulds ;  the  most  essential  point  is  to  make  the  casting  at  the  proper  time, 
and  ibr  thb  purpose  the  operator  must  be  guided  by  the  quality  of  the  steel.  This  is 
the  duty  of  the  workman,  who  from  long  practice  can  tell  the  suitable  point  of  fusion, 
either  by  simple  inspection  or  by  means  cMf  his  bar  of  iron,  with  which  he  merely  touches 
the  surface  of  the  metsl,  being  most  careful  not  to  plunge  it  into  the  melted  mass.  As 
the  quality  and  uniformity  of  the  steel  depend  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  experience 
and  judgment  of  the  workman  who  directs  the  casting,  it  follows  that,  even  in  England, 
a  good  caster  is  much  sought  after  and  well  paid. 

It  is  not  difficult  therefi»re  to  explain  why  so  many  of  the  attempts  made  to  establish 
manufiictories  of  east  steel  in  Germany  have  &i]ed,  and  will  again  &iL  Thanks  to  the 
errors  propagated  by  technical  works,  and  by  the  assertions  of  superficially  informed 
travellers,  who  had  frequently  been  purposely  deceived,  it  was  inutgined  that  in  order 
to  obtain  English  steel  of  good  quality,  it  was  only  necessary  to  melt  cemented  steel  in 
a  crucible,  and  afterwards  pour  it  into  moulds  when  in  a  state  of  fusion. 

As  soon  as  a  crucible  is  emptied,  it  is  replaced  in  the  oven ;  each  crucible  serves  for 
one  day's  work,  u  &  lour  or  five  castings,  sifter  which  it  is  thrown  aside.  For  ordinary 
purposes,  the  steel  is  run  into  cast-iron  moulds  of  a  prismatic  form,  previously  heated 
and  closed.  When  the  steel  is  required  for  making  saw-blades,  plates,  &c.,  it  is  run 
into  large  moulds  of  a  panllelopiped  form.  Steel  which  is  very  hard  and  highly 
carbonized,  contracts  considerably  in  the  moulds;  great  skill  is  therefore  required  to  run 
it  into  the  moulds  in  such  a  manner  that  no  vacuum  may  be  produced.  In  that  part  of 
the  prism  corresponding  to  the  jet,  a  funnel  shaped  aperture  firom  1  to  2  inches  deep  is 
formed  ;  this  is  detached  and  melted  down  widi  other  pieces  of  steeL 

The  transverse  fracture  of  a  prism  of  hard  steel  is  silvery,  and  has  a  number  of  rays 
radiating  from  the  centre ;  steel  less  hard  is,  on  the  contrary,  of  a  uniform  granular  and 
crystalline  texture.     This  steel  possesses  all  the  brittleness  of  cast  metal. 

By  fusion,  steel  of  cementation  acquires  peculiar  properties,  and  does  not  sweat  so 
much  as  befora  casting. 

When  steel  is  produced  from  iron  of  bad  quality,  and  carburets  of  a  different  nature 
are  produced  during  cementation,  the  melting,  instead  of  improving  it,  renders  it  much 
worse ;  as,  in  that  case,  the  different  carburets  of  iron,  which  are  of  inferior  quality, 
separate  still  more  during  cooling.  This  has  given  rise  to  an  old  saying,  well  known 
among  English  founders,  that  **  when  the  devil  is  put  into  the  crucible,  nothing  but  the 
devil  will  come  out.** 

It  is  to  the  existence  of  these  heterogeneous  metallic  carburets,  which  are  produced 
during  cementation  in  iron  of  inferior  quality,  and  which  form  new  combinations  during 
the  fusion  of  the  metal,  that  the  complaints  of  workmen  working  in  steel  are  to  be 
attributed.  In  fiwt,  these  carburets  b^ng  only,  so  to  speak,  agglutinated,  even  in  ban 
of  forged  steel,  each  of  them  at  the  moment  of  tempering  is  contracted  or  dilated  more 
or  less  than  the  one  immediately  adjoining  it,  so  that  firom  that  time  a  separation 
commences  between  the  unequally  carbonised  layers ;  in  other  words,  a  flaw  or  crack  is 
produced,  which  may  be  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  noise  at  the  moment  when  the 
steel  is  plunged  in  the  water,  or  at  least  there  is  a  tendency  to  separation,  which  only 
requires  the  cooperation  of  an  exterior  cause,  such  as  a  shock,  to  effect.  This  is  often 
observed  in  razors,  &c. 

The  transverse  firacture  of  cast  steel  ought  to  present  a  perfectly  homogeneous  surface 
when  the  bar  is  broken  by  a  sharp  blow,  after  being  cut  or  marked  with  a  chisel.  The 
slight  inequalities  which  are  perceptible  ought  to  be  undulating,  and  to  blend  insensibly 
at  their  bases  with  the  rest  of  the  metallic  surface.  When,  on  the  contrary,  they  stand 
out  perpendicularly,  the  conclusion  may  be  arrived  at,  that  this  portion  of  the  bar  was 
the  point  of  contact  of  two  unequally  carbonized  layers,  which,  by  separating  either  at 
the  moment  of  tempering  or  at  a  later  period,  had  inevitably  given  rise  to  this  rupture. 

Indian  stesf,  or  wootx.  —  The  wootz  ore  consists  of  the  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  united 
with  quartz,  in  proportions  which  do  not  seem  to  differ  much,  being  generally  about  42 
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of  quarts  and  58  of  magnetic  oxide.  Its  grains  are  of  ▼arious  uae,  dovn  to  a  saoid/ 
texture.  The  natives  prepare  it  for  smelting  by  pounding  tlie  ore,  and  winnowing  away 
the  stony  matrix,  a  task  at  which  the  Hindoo  females  are  very  dexterous.  The  manner 
in  which  iron  ore  is  smelted  and  converted  into  wootx  or  Indian  steel,  by  the  natives  at 
the  present  day,  is  probably  the  very  same  that  was  practised  by  them  at  the  time  of  the 
invasion  of  Alexander;  and  it  is  a  uniform  process,  from  the  Himalaya  mountains  to 
Cape  Comorin.  The  furnace  or  bloomery  in  which  the  ore  is  smelted  is  from  4  to  5 
fieet  high ;  it  is  somewhat  pear-shaped,  being  about  2  feet  wide  at  bottom,  and  1  foot  at 
top  ;  it  is  built  entirely  of  clay,  so  that  a  couple  of  men  can  finish  its  erection  in  a  fiev 
hours,  and  have  it  ready  for  use  the  next  day.  There  is  an  opening  in  front  about  a  loot 
or  more  in  height,  which  is  built  up  with  clay  at  the  commencement  and  broken  dowa 
at  the  end  of  each  smelting  operation.  The  bellows  are  usually  made  of  a  goBt*s  akin, 
which  has  been  stripped  from  the  animal  without  ripping  open  the  part  covering  the  belly. 
The  apertures  at  the  legs  are  tied  up,  and  a  nosxle  of  bamboo  is  fiutened  in  the  opening 
formed  by  the  neck.  The  orifice  of  the  tail  is  enlarged  and  distended  by  two  slips  of 
bamboo.  These  are  grasped  in  the  hand,  and  kept  close  together  in  making  the  stroke 
for  the  blast ;  in  the  returning  stroke  they  are  separated  to  admit  the  air.  By  working 
a  bellows  of  this  kind  with  each  hand,  making  alternate  strokes,  a  pretty  unilbrm 
blast  is  produced.  The  bamboo  nozsles  of  the  bellows  are  inserted  into  tubes  of  clay, 
which  pass  into  the  furnace  at  the  bottom  corners  of  the  temporary  wall  in  front. 
The  furnace  is  filled  with  charcoal,  and  a  lighted  coal  being  introduced  before  the 
notxles,  the  mass  in  the  interior  is  soon  kindled.  As  soon  as  this  is  accomplished,  a 
snudl  portion  of  the  ore,  previously  moistened  with  water,  to  prevent  it  from  running 
through  the  charcoal,  but  without  any  flux  whatever,  is  laid  on  the  top  of  tlie  coals, 
and  covered  with  charcoal  to  fill  up  the  furnace. 

In  this  manner  ore  and  fuel  are  supplied;  and  the  bellows  are  urged  for  S  or  4  hours, 
when  the  process  is  stopped  ;  and  the  temporary  wall  in  front  being  broken  down,  the 
bloom  is  removed  by  a  pair  of  tongs  from  the  bottom  of  the  furnace.     It  is  then  beaten 
with  a  wooden  mallet,  to  separate  as  much  of  the  scorlce  as  possible  from  it,  and,  while 
still  red-hot,  it  is  cut  through  the  middle,  but  not  separated,  in  order  merely  to  show 
the  quality  of  the  interior  of  the  mass.     In  this  state  it  is  sold  to  the  blacksmiths^ 
who  make  it  into  bar  iron.     The  proportion  of  such  iron  made  by  the  natives  from  100 
parts  of  ore  is  about  15  parts.     In  converting  the  iron  into  steel,  the  natives  cut  it  into 
pieces,  to  enable  it  to  pack  better  in  the  crucible,  which  is  formed  of  refractory  clay 
mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  charred  husk  of  rice.     It  is  seldom  charged  with  more 
than  a  pound  of  iron,  which  is  put  in  with  a  proper  weight  of  dried  wood  chopped 
small,  and  both  are  covered  with  one  or  two  green  leaves ;  the  proportions  being  in 
general  10  parts  of  iron  to  1  of  wood  and  leaves.     The  mouth  of  the  crucible  is  then 
stopped  with  a  handful  of  tempered  clay,  rammed  in  very  closely)  to  exclude  the  air.  The 
wood  preferred  is  the  Cagtia  auriculata,  and  the  leaf  tiutt  of  the  Aiclepicu  fpgaitUa,  or 
the  Convoivului  laurifciiuM.     As  soon  as  the  clay  plugs  of  the  crucibles  are  dry,  from 
20  to  24  of  them  are  built  up  in  the  form  of  an  arch,  in  a  small  blast  furnace ;  they  are 
kept  covered  with  charcoal,  and  subjected  to  heat  urged  by  a  blast  for  about  two  hours 
and  a  half,  when  the  process  is  considered  to  be  complete.     The  crucibles  being  now 
taken  out  of  the  furnace  and  allowed  to  cool,  are  broken,  and  the  steel  is  found  in 
the  form  of  a  cake,  rounded  by  the  bottom  of  the  crucible.     When  the  fusion  has  been 
perfect,  the  top  of  the  cake  is  covered  with  striae,  radiating  from  the  centre,  and  is  free 
from  holes  and  rough  projections ;  but  if  the  fusion  has  been  iroperfrct,  the  surface  of 
the  cake  has  a  honeycomb  appearance,  with  projecting  lumps  of  malleable  iron.     On  an 
average,  four  out  of  five  cakes  are  more  or  less  defective.     These  imperfections  have 
been  tried  to  be  corrected  in  London  by  re-melting  the  cakes,  and  running  them  into 
ingots ;  but  it  is  obvious,  that  when  the  cakes  consist  partially  of  malleable  iron  and  of 
unreduced  oxide»  simple  fusion  cannot  convert  them  into  good  steel.     When  care  is  tsken, 
however,  to  select  only  such  cakes  as  are  perfect,  to  re-melt  them  thoroughly,  snd 
tilt  them  carefully  into  rods,  an  article  has  been  produced  which  possesses  all  the  re. 
quisites  of  fine  steel  in  an  eminent  degree.     In  the  Supplement  to  the  Encyclopaedia 
BriUnnica,  article  Cutlery ^  the  late  Mr.  Stodart,  of  the  Strand,  a  very  competent  judge, 
has  declared  «*  that  for  the  purposes  of  fine  cutlery,  it  is  infinitely  superior  to  the  best 
English  cast  steel." 

'Hie  natives  prepare  the  cakes  for  being  drawn  into  bars  by  annealing  them  for  several 
hours  in  a  snudl  charcoal  furnace,  actuated  by  bellows ;  the  current  of  air  being  made 
to  play  upon  the  cakes  while  turned  over  before  it ;  whereby  a  portion  of  the  combined 
carbon  is  probably  dissipated,  and  the  steel  is  softened  ;  without  which  operation  the 
cakes  would  break  in  the  attempt  to  draw  them.  Tliey  are  drawn  by  a  hammer  of  a 
few  pounds  weight. 

The  natives  weld  two  pieces  of  cast  steel,  by  giving  to  each  a  sloping  (ace,  jagged  all 
over  with  a  small  chisel,  then  applying  them  with  some  calcined  boniz  between,  and  tying 
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them  together  with  a  wire,  they  are  brought  to  a  full  red  heat,  and  united  by  a  few  smart 
blows  of  a  hammer. 

The  ordinary  bar  iron  of  Sweden  and  England,  when  converted  by  cementation  into 
steel,  exhibits  upon  its  surface  numerous  small  warty  points,  but  few  or  no  distinct 
vesicular  eruptions  ;  whereas  the  Dannemora  and  the  Ulverston  steels  present,  all  over 
the  sur&ce  of  the  bars,  well  raised  blisters,  upwards  of  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter  horizontally,  but  somewhat  flattened  at  top.  Iron  of  an  inferior  description, 
when  highly  converted  in  the  cementing^chest,  becomes  gray  on  the  outer  edges  of  the 
fracture ;  while  that  of  Dannemora  acquires  a  silvery  colour  and  lustre  on  the  edges, 
with  crystalline  &cets  within.  The  highly  converted  steel  is  used  for  tools  that  require 
to  be  made  very  hard  ;  the  slightly  converted,  for  softer  and  more  elastic  articles,  such 
as  springs  and  sword  blades. 

One  of  the  greatest  improvements  which  this  valuable  modification  of  iron  has  ever 
received  is  due  to  the  late  Mr.  Josiah  M.  Heath,  who,  after  many  elaborate  and  costly 
researches,  upon  both  the  snudl  and  the  great  scale,  discovered  that  by  the  introduction  of 
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a  small  portion,  1  per  cent.,  and  even  less,  of  carburet  of  manganese  into  the  melting-pot 
along  with  the  usual  broken  bars  of  blistered  steel,  a  cast  steel  was  obtained,  after  fusion,  of 
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m  qunlitj  v«rj  fuperior  to  what  the  \mx  tteel  would  have  yielded  without  the  i 
and  rooraorer  potMned  of  the  new  and  peculiar  property  of  being  weldaUe  either  lo 
itself  or  to  wrought  iron.  He  alto  found  that  m  common  bar-steel,  made  ftom  «n 
inferior  mark  or  quality  of  Swedish  or  Russian  iron,  would,  when  so  treated,  produee 
an  excellent  east  steel.  One  immediate  consequence  d  this  dtseovery  has  been  tfae 
reduction  of  the  price  of  good  steel  in  the  Sheffield  market  by  from  SO  to  40  per  eest^ 
and  likewise  the  manufacture  of  table-knives  of  east  steel  with  iron  tangs  welded  to 
them;  whereas,  till  Mr.  Heath's  invention,  table-knives  were  necessarily  made  of 
shear-steel,  with  unseemly  wavy  lines  in  them,  because  cost  steel  could  not  be  welded 
to  the  tangs.  Mr.  Heath  obtained  a  patent  for  this  and  other  kindred  meritorioas 
inventions  on  the  5th  of  April,  1839;  but,  stnnge  and  melancholy  to  say,  he  never 
derired  any  thing  from  his  acknowledged  improvement  but  vexation  and  loss,  in  eoo- 
sequence  of  a  numerous  body  of  Sheffield  steel  manu&cturers  liaving  banded  together 
to  pirate  his  patent,  and  to  baffle  him  in  our  complex  law  courts.  I  hope,  however,  that 
eventually  justice  will  have  its  own,  and  the  ridiculously  unfounded  pretenees  of  the 
pirates  to  the  prior  use  of  carburet  of  manganese  will  be  set  finally  at  rest.  It  is 
supposed  that  fifty  persons  at  least  embark^  in  this  pilfering  conspiracy.  By  a  re- 
cent decision  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  the  heirs  of  Mr.  Heath 
have  obtained  a  prolongation  of  the  term  of  the  patent  for  seven  years  frvm  this  date. 
February,  185S.  .  »       . 

The  fomaee  of  cementation  in  which  bar 'iron  is  converted  into  bar  or  blistered  steel  is 
leiiresented  in^s.  1362,63, 64,     It  is  rectangular  and  covered  in  by  a  gromed  or  eioisier 
areh  :  it  contains  two  cementing  chests,  or  sarcophaguses,  c,  c,  made  either  of  fire-stooe 
or  fire-bricks;  each  is  S^  feet  wide,  3  feet  deep,  and  IS  long;  the  one  bemg  placed  on 
the   one  side,   and  the  other  on  the  other  of  the  grate,  ▲  a,  which  occupies  the 
whole  length  of  the  fomace,  and  is  from  IS  to  14  feet  long.     The  grate  is  14  inches 
broad,  and  rests  from  10  to  18  inches  below  the  inferior  plane  or  bottom  level  of  the 
chests ;  the  height  of  the  top  of  the  arch  above  the  chests  is  5^  feet ;  the  bottom  of  the 
chests  is  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  ground,  so  that  the  bars  do  not  need  to  be  lifted 
high  in  charging  the  furnace.     The  flame  rises  between  the  two  chests,  passes  also 
below  and  round  them  through  horixontal  and  vertical  flues,  d,  and  issues  from  the 
furnace  by  an  opening,  h,  in  the  top  of  the  vault,  and  by  orifices,  t,  which  communicate 
with  the  chimneys  placed  in  the  angles.     The  whole  is  placed  within  a  large  cone  of 
bricks,  25  or  30  feet  high,  and  open  at  top :  this  cone  increases  the  draught,  makes  it 
more  regular,  and  carries  off  the  smoke  away  from  the  establishment.     The  furnace 
has  three  doors ;  two,  t  (>^.1363),  above  the  chests,  serve  to  admit  and  to  remove  the 
bars ;  they  are  about  7  or  8  inches  square :  in  each  of  them  a  piece  of  sheet-iron  is  put, 
folded  back  on  its  edges ;  upon  which  the  bars  are  made  to  slide,  so  as  to  save  the 
wall.     A  workman  enters  by  the  middle  door,  r,  to  arrange  the  bars;  the  trial  bars 
are  taken  out  from  time  to  time  by  the  apertures,  s,  (Jig,  1363.)left  in  the  sides  of  the 
chests.     The  bars  are  laid  in  strata,  along  with  wood  charcoal  in  powder,  in  the  said 
chests;  they  are  about  3  inches  broad,  and  one-third  of  an  inch  thick;  they  roust 
not  be  placed  too  near  each  other,  lest  they  should  get  welded  together ;  the  last  or 
uppermost  layer  is  covered  with  a  stratum  of  loamy  matter  from  4  to  5  inches  thick. 
The  furnace  must  be  gradually  heated,  not  reaching  its  maximum  temperature  before 
8  or  9  days,  and  the  cooling  lasts  5  or  6  days;  the  whole  operation  18  or  20  days, 
and  sometimes  more,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  steel  to  be  cemented.     About 
13  tons  of  coals  are  consumed  in  this  period.    It  is  of  consequence  that  the  refrigeration 
be  slow,  to  favour  the  crystallisation  of  the  metal.     The  grain  of  the  steel  varies  with 
the  rate  of  cooling,  the  largest  and  whitest  grain  denoting  the  most  fusible  steel. 

Heavy  SteeL  R,  Tkontatf  Icknidd  workg,  Birmingham,  manufacturer.  The  articles 
exhibited  illustrated  the  heavy  steel  **  toy  **  trade  of  Birmingham.  Brasil  axes ;  Ame- 
rican wedge  axes,  and  hand  hatchet ;  shingling  luitchets,  assorted  patterns ;  coopers' 
adze  and  axe ;  round  and  square  eye  adxe  ;  mahogany  squaring  axe ;  English  csr- 
penter*saxe;  eyed  shell  and  screw  auger ;  double  plane. iron;  socket  chisel ;  trowel; 
gun  and  hand  harpoons ;  improved  grass  shears ;  and  a  variety  of  garden  tools,  to  screw 
i  nto  one  handle.  The  manufacture  of  the  axe  used  by  the  backwood«9-men,  of  the  hoe  used 
in  the  agriculture  of  the  tropics,  the  pick  used  by  the  Caffirsof  the  Cape,  and  the  harpoon 
of  the  whale-fisher,  give  employment  to  many  artisans  of  its  vicinity.  In  order  to  convey 
a  general  idea  of  the  process  by  which  these  articles  are  *<  got  up,"  the  manufacture  of  sn 
ordinary  axe  may  be  selected.  A  piece  of  iron  is  taken,  and  after  being  heated  is  doubled 
over  a  piece  of  steel,  corresponding  in  form  to  the  future  eye  which  is  to  hold  the  shank; 
it  u  not  then  welded  together.  A  small  piece  of  steel  which  is  intended  to  form  the 
future  cutting  edge,  is  heated  along  with  the  iron  back  to  a  welding  heat,  and  is  passed 
under  a  tilt  hammer  (that  is,  a  large  hammer  driven  by  steam  or  water),  which  speedily 
flattens  it  out ;  it  is  then  exposed  to  another  beat,  and  the  eye  is  completed  with  the  small 
hammer.     The  superfluous  iron  or  steel  is  removed  by  a  pair  of  large  soiasora.     The 
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process  of  hardening  snd  tempering  follow ;  the  grinding  is  performed  on  stones  which 
cut  away  the  iron  and  disclose  the  steel  edge.  The  ** glazing*'  on  emery  '^bobs*  or 
wheels  succeeds,  and  the  polishing  is  eflTected  by  means  of  emery  and  oil  on  a  similar 
tool.  Considerable  improvement  in  appearance  is  imparted  by  the  use  of  a  blue  Tarnish 
which  b  applied  to  the  axe,  and  drying  in  a  small  stove.  *'  Toy  **  is  a  technical  term 
applied  to  an  anvil,  a  hammer,  and  various  other  objects  which  are  comprised  under  the 
term  •«  heavy  steeL** 

In  the  year  184S,  25,000  tons  of  steel  were  annually  converted  in  this  country,  and  of 
that  quantity  not  more  than  2,500  were  made  from  the  best  Swedish  iron. 

For  the  remainder,  inferior  qualities  of  iron,  such  as  the  Russian  iron  marked  CCND, 
from  the  forges  of  Count  Demidofl^  were  used ;  that  iron  was  made  with  charcoal, 
and  could  be  called  inferior  only  when  compared  with  that  made  from  the  Danne- 
mora  ore. 

STEEL  PLATE  ENGRAVING.  An  entire  change  in  engraving  has  Uken 
place  by  the  substitution  of  steel  for  copper  plates.  An  engraving  made  upon  copper 
is  speedily  rendered  useless  by  the  process  of  inking,  and  the  friction  necessary  to  remove 
the  superfluous  ink.  The  rubbing  with  whitening  to  clean  the  face  of  the  plate  wears 
away  the  sur&ce  and  renders  it  valueless  after  a  few  tliousand  impressions. 

Tlie  Queen's  head  on  the  postage  stamp  has  been  only  once  engraved.  It  had,  in  1842, 
been  multiplied  6,000  times,  tluit  is  to  say,  the  original  produced  6,000  plates,  which 
printed  all  the  postage  stamps  of  the  above  kind  which  had  been  used  since  the  introduc* 
tion  of  Rowland  Hill's  measure  up  to  the  period  suted. 

The  multiplication  of  a  steel  plate  is  a  feature  of  some  importance;  a  plate  is  engraved 
and  hardened  ;  from  this  an  impression  is  taken  upon  a  softened  steel  roller ;  this  steel 
roller  is  then  hardened,  and  softened  steel  plates  being  passed  under  it,  an  impression  is 
imparted  to  them ;  they  are  then  hardened,  and  are  equal  to  the  original  as  to  their  impres- 
sions. This  method  is  adopted  in  bank-note  engraving ;  and  the  postage  stamp  plates 
are  produced  by  the  same  means. 

STEREOTYPE  PRINTING,  signifies  printing  by  fixed  types,  or  by  a  cast  typo- 
graphic  plate.  This  plate  is  made  as  follows ; —  The  form  composed  in  ordinary  types, 
and  containing  one,  two,  three,  or  more  pages,  inversely  as  the  size  of  the  book,  being 
laid  flat  upon  a  slab,  with  the  letters  looking  upwards,  the  &Ges  of  the  types  are  brushed 
over  with  oil,  or,  preferably,  with  plumbago  (black  lead).  A  heavy  brass  rectangular 
frame  of  three  udes,  with  bevelled  borders  adapted  exactly  to  the  size  of  the  pages,  is 
then  lud  down  upon  the  chase,*  to  circumscribe  three  sides  of  its  typography ;  but  the 
fourth  side,  which  is  one  end  of  the  rectangle,  u  formed  by  placing  near  the  types,  and 
over  the  hollows  of  the  chase,  a  single  brass  bar,  having  the  same  inwards  sloping  bevel 
as  the  other  three  sides.  The  complete  frame  resembles  that  of  a  picture,  and  serves  to 
define  the  area  and  thickness  of  the  cast,  which  is  made  by  pouring  the  pap  of  Paris 
plaster  into  its  interior  space,  up  to  a  giveu  line  on  its  edges.  Tlie  plaster  mould,  which 
soon  sets,  or  becomes  concrete,  is  lifted  gently  off  the  types,  and  immediately  placed 
upright  on  its  edge  in  one  of  the  cells  of  a  sheet-iron  rack  mounted  within  the  cast-iron 
oven.  An  able  workman  will  mould  ten  sheets  octavo  in  a  day,  or  160  pages.  The 
moulds  are  here  exposed  to  air  heated  to  fully  400^  F.,  and  become  perfectly  dry  in  the 
course  of  two  hours.  As  they  are  now  friable  and  porous,  they  require  to  be  delicately 
bandied.  Each  mould,  containing  generally  two  pages  octavo,  is  laid,  with  the  im- 
pression downwards,  upon  a  flat  cast-iron  plate,  called  the  floatmg-plate ;  this  plate 
being  itself  laid  on  the  bottom  of  the  dipping-pan,  which  is  a  cast-iron  square  tray, 
with  its  upright  edges  sloping  outwards.  A  cast-iron  lid  is  applied  to  the  dipping-pan 
and  secured  in  its  place  by  a  screw,  llie  pan  having  been  heated  to  40(P  in  a  cell  of 
the  oven,  under  the  mould-rack,  previous  to  receiving  the  hot  mould,  is  ready  to  be 
plunged  into  the  bath  of  melted  alloy  contained  in  an  iron  pot  placed  over  a  furnace, 
and  it  is  dipped  with  a  slight  deviation  from  the  horizontal  plane,  in  order  to  fiicilitate 
the  escape  of  the  air.  As  there  is  a  minute  space  between  the  back  or  top  surface  of 
the  mould  and  the  lid  of  the  dipping-pan,  the  liquid  metal,  on  entering  into  the  pan 
through  the  orifices  in  its  comers,  floats  up  the  plaster  along  with  the  iron  plate  on 
which  it  had  been  laid,  thence  called  the  floating- plate,  whereby  it  flows  freely  into  every 
line  of  the  mould,  through  notches  cut  in  its  edge,  and  forms  a  layer  or  lamina  upon  its 
face,  of  a  thickness  corresponding  to  the  depth  of  the  border.  Only  a  thin  metal  film 
is  left  upon  the  back  of  the  mould.  The  dipping-pan  is  suspended,  plunged,  and  removed 
by  means  of  a  powerful  crane,  susceptible  of  vertical  and  horizontal  motions  in  all  direc- 
tions. When  lifted  out  of  the  bath,  it  is  set  in  a  water-cistern,  upon  bearers  so  placed 
as  to  allow  its  bottom  only  to  touch  the  surface,     llius  the  metal  first  concretes  below, 

•  Chnie  (ehatift,  (Vmne,  Fr.),  qaoin  (coin,  wedge,  Fr.),  are  terms  which  show  that  the  art  of  printing 
came  directly  from  France  to  England. 
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while  bj  renuuning  fluid  abore,  it  continues  to  impart  hydrostatic  pressure  dariog 
the  ihrinkagcstten<buit  upon  refrigeration.  As  it  thus  progressively  contracts  in  Tolume. 
more  melted  metal  is  fed  into  the  comers  of  the  pan  by  a  ladle,  in  order  to  keep  up  the 
hydrostatic  pressure  upon  the  mould,  and  to  secure  a  perfect  impression,  as  well  as  a  solid 
cast  Were  the  pan  more  slowly  and  equably  cooled,  by  being  left  in  the  air,  the  tfaio 
film  of  metal  upon  the  back  of  the  inverted  plaster  cake  would  be  apt  to  solidify  first, 
and  intercept  the  hydrostatic  action  indispensable  to  the  purpose  of  filling  all  the  lines  in 
its  lace.  A  skilful  workman  makes  five  dips,  containing  two  pages  octavo  each,  in  tbe 
course  of  an  hour,  or  about  nine  and  a  half  octavo  sheets  per  dsy.  Tbe  pan  being 
taken  asunder,  the  compound  cake  of  mould  and  metal  is  removed,  and  beat  upon  its  edges 
with  a  wooden  mallet,  to  detach  the  superfluous  metaL  The  stereotype  pUte  is  (hen 
handed  over  to  the  picker,  who  planes  its  edges  truly  square,  turns  its  back  flat  opoo 
a  lathe  to  a  determinate  thickness,  and  carefully  removes  the  little  imperfections  oees- 
sioned  by  dirt  or  air  lefl  among  the  letters  when  the  mould  was  cast  Should  any  of 
them  be  damaged  in  the  course  of  the  operation,  they  must  be  cut  out,  and  replaced  by 
soldering  in  separate  types  of  the  same  size  and  form. 

STEV£NSON'S  REVOLVING  LIGHTHOUSE.  ThU  appaiatus  consisb  of 
two  parts.  The  principal  part  b  a  right  octagonal  hollow  prism  composed  of  eight  Ivge 
lenses,  which  throw  out  a  powerful  beam  of  light  whenever  the  axis  of  a  single  lens  comes 
in  the  line  between  the  observer  and  the  focus.  This  occurs  once  in  a  minute,  as  the 
frame  which  bears  tbe  lens  revolves  in  eight  minutes  on  the  rollers  placed  beneath.  The 
sulwidiary  parts  consist  of  eight  pyramidal  lenses  inclined  at  an  angle  of  30°  to  the  horixont 
and  forming  together  a  hollow  truncated  cone,  which  rests  above  the  flame  like  a  csp. 
Above  these  smaller  lenses,  (which  can  only  be  seen  by  looking  from  below)  are  placed 
eight  plane  mirrors,  whose  surftces  being  inclined  to  the  horison  at  50°  in  Uie  direction 
opposite  to  that  of  the  pyramidal  lenses,  finally  cause  all  the  light  made  parallel  by  tbe 
refraction  of  these  lenses  to  leave  the  mirror  in  a  horixontal  direction.  Tbe  only  object  of 
this  part  is  to  turn  to  useful  account,  by  prolonging  the  duration  of  the  flash,  that  part 
of  the  light  which  would  otherwise  escape  into  the  atmosphere  above  the  main  lenses- 
Tills  is  effected  by  giving  to  the  upper  lenses  a  slight  horisontal  divergence  from  tbe 
vertical  plane  of  the  principal  lenses.  Below  are  five  tires  of  totally  reflecting  prisms, 
which  intercept  the  light  that  passes  below  the  great  lenses,  and  by  m^ns  of  two  reflex- 
ions and  an  intermediate  refraction  project  them  in  the  shape  of  a  flat  ring  to  tb< 
horison. 

Fixed  dutptrie  apparaiu§  of  the  first  order  (same  as  that  at  the  Isle  of  May,  with  y»- 
rious  improvements).  The  principal  part  consisU  of  a  cylindrio  belt  of  glass  whidi 
surrounds  the  flame  in  the  centre,  and  by  its  action  refracts  the  light  in  a  vertieal 
direction  upward  and  downward,  so  as  to  be  parallel  with  the  focal  plane  of  the  system. 
In  this  way  it  throws  out  a  flat  ring  of  light  equally  intense  in  every  direction.  To  nesr 
observers,  this  action  presents  a  narrow  vertical  band  of  light,  depending  for  its  breadth 
on  the  extent  of  the  horizontal  angle  embraced  by  the  eye.  This  arrangement  therefore 
fulfils  all  the  conditions  of  a  fixed  light,  and  surpasses  in  effect  any  arrangement  of  ps- 
rabolic  reflectors.  In  order  to  save  the  light  which  would  be  lost  in  passing  above  sod 
below  the  cylindrical  belt,  curved  mirrors  with  their  common  focus  in  the  lamp  ^^^ 
formerly  used ;  but  by  the  present  engineer,  the  adaptation  of  eatadioptrie  cones  to  this 
part  of  the  apparatus  was,  aftor  much  labour,  successfully  carried  out  These  aones  are 
triangular,  and  act  by  total  reflexion,  the  inner  face  refracting^  the  second  ioUdbf  rt/ieetingt 
and  the  third  or  outer  face,  a  second  time  refracting^  so  as  to  cause  the  light  to  emerge 
horizontally.  The  apparatus  has  received  many  smaller  changes  by  the  introduction  of  s 
new  mode  of  grouping  the  various  parts  of  the  frame  work,  by  which  the  passage  of  the 
light  is  less  obscured  in  every  aaimuth.  During  the  lost  four  years  these  improvements 
have  been  introduced  into  the  lighthouses  in  Scotland. 

Mechanical  lamps  of  four  wicks,  in  which  the  oil  is  kept  continually  overflowing  by 
means  of  pumps  which  raise  it  from  the  cistern  below ;  the  rapid  carbonisation  of  the 
wicks,  which  would  be  caused  by  the  great  heat,  is  thus  avoided.  Hie  flames  of  the  lamp 
reach  their  best  effect  in  three  hours  after  lighting,  t.  e.  after  the  whole  of  the  oil  in  the 
cistern,  by  passing  and  repassing  over  the  wicks  repeatedly,  has  reached  iu  maximum 
temperature.  After  this  the  lamp  often  bums  1 4  hours  without  sensible  diminution  of 
the  light,  and  then  rapidly  falls.  The  height  varies  from  1 6  to  80  times  that  of  the  Argaod 
flame  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  and  tbe  quantity  of  oil  consumed  by  it  is  gp^ater  nesrly 
in  the  same  proportion. 

Revolving  light  with  axial  rotation,  by  which  one  half  the  number  of  reflectors  snd 
one  half  the  quantity  of  oil  are  designed  to  be  saved.  Intended  for  illuminating  any  stvh 
of  not  more  than  1 80^.  The  intervals  of  time  of  illumination  are  equal  within  the  vhol« 
of  the  illuminated  arch,  instead  of  unequal  as  in  the  reciprocating  iight  The  reflectoi* 
are  also  of  a  new  form  consisting  of  parabolic  strips  of  different  focal  distanoes. 
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-  Ordinary  parabolic  reflector  rendered  holophotal,  (where  the  entire  light  is  parallel- 
ixed)  by  a  portion  of  a  catadioptric  annular  lens.  The  back  part  of  the  parabolic 
conoid  is  cut  off,  and  a  portion  of  a  spherical  mirror  substituted,  so  as  to  send  the  raya 
again  through  the  flame.  All  the  light  intercepted  by  the  annular  lens  is  lost  in  the 
ordinary  reflector. 

Hoiophotal  eatadioptric  annular  tent  apparatut  (unfinished).  This  is  a  combination 
of  a  hemispherical  mirror,  and  a  lens  with  totally-reflecting  zones ;  the  peculiarity  of 
this  arrangement  is,  that  the  catadioptric  zones,  instead  of  transmitting  the  light  in 
parallel  horizontal  plates,  as  in  Fresnel's  apparatus,  produces,  as  it  were,  an  extension 
of  the  lenticular  or  quaquaversal  action  of  the  central  lens  by  assembling  the  light 
around  its  axis  in  the  form  of  concentric  hollow  cylinders.  (The  above  instruments  be- 
long to  the  Board  of  Northern  Lights.) 

The  early  method  of  illuminating  lighthouses  was  by  cool  or  wood  fires  contuned  in 
<*  chauffers."  The  Isle  of  Man  light  was  of  this  kind  until  1816.  The  first  decided 
improvement  was  made  by  Argand,  in  1784,  who  invented  a  lamp  with  a  circular  wick, 
the  flame  being  supplied  by  an  external  and  internal  current  of  air.  To  make  these 
lamps  more  effective  for  lighthouse  illumination,  and  to  prevent  the  ray  of  light  escaping 
on  all  sides,  a  reflector  was  afterwards  added ;  this  threw  the  light  forward  in  parallel 
rays  towards  such  points  of  the  horizon  as  would  be  useful  to  the  mariner.  Good 
reflectors  increase  the  luminous  effect  of  a  lamp  about  400  times ;  this  is  the  **  catoptric  ** 
system  of  lighting.  When  reflectors  are  used,  there  is  a  certain  quantity  of  light  lost, 
and  the  **  dioptric  **  or  rtfraeting  system,  invented  by  the  late  AL  Augustin  Fresnel,  is 
designed  to  obviate  this  effect  to  some  extent :  the  *'  catadioptric  '*  system  is  a  still 
further  improvement,  and  acts  both  by  refraction  and  reflexion.  Lights  of  the  first  order 
have  an  interior  radius  or  focal  distance  of  36*£S  inches,  and  are  lighted  by  a  lamp  of 
four  concentric  wicks,  consuming  570  gallons  of  oil  per  annum. 

The  appearance  of  light  called  short  eclipses  has  hitherto  been  obtained  by  the 
following  arrangement :  — 

An  apparatus  for  a  fixed  light  being  provided,  composed  of  a  central  cylinder  and  two 
zones  of  catadioptric  rings  forming  a  cupola  and  lower  part,  a  certain  number  of  lenses 
are  arranged  at  equal  distances  from  each  other,  placed  upon  an  exterior  moveable  frame 
making  its  revolution  around  the  apparatus  in  a  given  period.  These  lenses^  composed 
of  vertical  prisms,  are  of  the  same  altitude  as  the  cylinder,  and  the  radius  of  their  curves 
is  in  opposite  directions  to  those  of  the  cylinder,  in  such  a  manner  that  at  their  passage 
they  converge  into  a  parallel  pencil  of  light,  all  the  divergent  rays  emitted  horizontally 
from  the  cylinder  producing  a  brilliant  effect,  like  that  obtained  by  the  use  of  annular 
lenses  at  the  revolving  lighthouses. 

llie  first  improvement  exhibited  has  special  reference  to  the  light,  and  produces  a 
considerable  increase  in  its  power,  whilst  the  simplicity  of  the  optical  arrangements  is 
also  regarded.  It  consists,  firstly,  in  completely  dispensing  with  the  moveable  central 
cylindrical  lenses ;  secondly,  it  replaces  these  by  a  single  revolving  cylinder  composed 
of  four  annular  lenses  and  four  lenses  of  a  fixed  light  introduced  between  them ;  but  the 
number  of  each  varying  according  to  the  succession  of  flashes  to  be  produced  in  the 
period  of  revolution. 

The  second  improvement,  of  which  already  some  applications  that  have  been  made 
serve  to  show  the  importance,  consuts  in  a  new  method  of  arranging  the  revolving  parts, 
experience  having  shown  that  the  arrangements  at  present  in  use  are  very  faulty.  A 
short  time  is  sufficient  for  the  action  of  the  friction  rollers,  revolving  on  two  parallel 
planes,  to  produce  by  a  succession  of  cuttings  a  sufficiently  deep  groove  to  destroy  the 
regularity  of  the  rotatory  movement.  To  obviate  this  great  inconvenience  the  friction 
rollers  are  so  placed  and  fitted,  on  an  iron  axis  with  regulating  screws  and  traversing 
between  two  bevelled  surfaces,  that  when  an  indentation  is  made  in  one  place  they  can 
be  adjusted  to  another  part  of  the  plates  which  is  not  so  worn. 

The  third  improvement  produces  the  result  of  an  increase  of  the  power  of  the  flashes 
in  revolving  lighthouse  apparatus  to  double  what  has  been  obtained  hitherto.  By 
means  of  lenses  of  vertical  prisms  placed  in  the  prolongation  of  the  central  annubr  lenses, 
the  divergent  rays  emerging  from  the  catadioptric  zone  are  brought  into  a  straight  line, 
and  a  coincidence  of  the  three  lenses  is  obtained. 

The  whole  of  the  prisms,  lenses,  and  zones  are  mounted  with  strength  and  simplicity, 
accurately  ground  and  polished  to  the  correct  curves  according  to  their  respective 
positions,  so  as  to  properly  develope  this  beautiful  system  of  Fresnel.  The  glass  of 
which  they  are  composed  is  of  the  clearest  crystal  colour,  and  free  firom  that  green  hue 
which  so  materially  reduces  the  power  of  the  light,  and  is  considered  objectionable  for 
apparatus  of  this  kind.  The  lamp  by  which  the  apparatus  is  to  be  lighted  consists 
of  a  concentric  burner  with  four  circular  wicks  attached  to  a  lamp  of  simple  construction, 
the  oil  being  forced  up  to  the  burner  by  atmospheric  pressure  only,  so  Uiat  there  are  no 
delicate  pumps  or  machinery  to  become  deranged. 
Vox,  II.  5  B 
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Iwtprwd  laniem  and  rttolmng  apparatma  far  a  light  vend.  The  prioeipal  impnKV- 
ment  consists  in  oonttructing  the  machinery  to  work  beoeeth  the  deck,  instead  of  in  the 
lantern  as  formerly.  A  vertical  rod  working  in  metal  bearings  is  attached  to  the  naasi, 
with  a  large  gun-metal  pinion  fixed  to  the  top  of  the  rod,  at  the  height  to  which  it  is 
necessary  to  hoist  the  lantern,  wherein  a  train  of  cog  wheels  is  placed,  to  eonnect  with 
the  pinion  and  communicate  the  motion  obtained  therefrom  to  the  traTeiaing  apparatus 
that  supports  the  lamps  and  reflectors.  The  advantages  of  this  arrangement  are,  that 
the  lanterns  can  lie  made  much  lighter,  tiie  rollinff  of  the  yessd  caused  by  ao  ^reat  a 
weight  at  the  inast  head  is  greatly  diminished,  and  the  machinery  being  more  uader 
control  and  better  protected,  works  with  greater  regularity  and  precision. 

An  idea  of  the  utility  of  these  improrements  may  be  gained  by  reflecting  that  the 
situations  in  which  the  light-vessels  are  placed  are  at  all  timea  difficult  of  access,  aod  in 
Ktormy  weather,  when  accidents  are  moet  likely  to  occur,  quite  unapproachable ;  so  that 
it  will  be  obvious  any  alteratioa  which  reduces  the  liability  to  derangement  is  greatly  to 
be  appreciated. 

There  is  also  an  advantage  derived  from  the  novel  eonatruction  of  the  lamps  and 
gimbal  work,  which,  by  a  movement  exaotly  eoineidtng  with  the  motion  of  the  vessel, 
causes  a  perfect  level  to  be  always  maintained,  and  ensures  the  proper  flow  of  oil  to  the 
burners,  however  irregular  that  motion  may  be.  Tliis  improvement  is  not  of  so  recent 
an  introduction  as  the  former,  but  when  it  was  first  invented  by  one  of  the  exhibitors*  it 
produced  a  complete  revolution  in  the  apparatus  for  floating  lights^  and  enabled  the 
beautiful  Acgand  lamps^  with  parabolic  reflectors,  to  be  uaed  instead  of  the  old  lamps 
with  smoky  flat  wicks. 

STILL  {AhmbUt  Fr.;  Bhue,  Germ.);  is  a  chemical  apparatus,  for  vaporising 
liquids  by  beat  in  one  part,  called  the  aumrbitt  and  condensing  the  vapours  into  liquids 
in  another  part,  called  the  vjrigtratory ;  the  general  purpose  «f  both  combined  being  to 
separate  the  more  volatile  fluid  particles  from  the  less  volatile.  In  its  simplest  form,  it 
consists  of  a  retort  and  a  receiver,  or  of  a  pear*shaped  matrass  and  a  capital,  furnished 
with  a  slanting  tube  for  conducting  away  the  ooiidensed  vapours  in  drops;  whence  the 
term  UiUy  from  the  latin  verb  «<iUarr,  to  drop.  Its  chief  employment  in  this  country 
being  to  eliminate  alcohol,  of  greater  or  leas  strength,  from  fisrmented  wash,  I  shall 
devote  this  srtiele  to  a  description  of  the  stills  best  adapted  to  the  manufiieture  of 
British  spirits,  referring  to  chemical  authors  *  for  those  fitted  for  peeuliar  objects. 

In  respect  of  rapidity  and  extent  of  work,  stills  had  attained  to  an  extraordinary  pitch 
of  perfection  in  Scotland  about  fi>rty  years  ago,  when  legislative  wisdom  tliought  fit  to 
levy  the  spirits  duty,  per  annum,  from  each  distiller,  according  to  the  capacity  of  his 
still.  It  having  been  shown,  in  a  report  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  1 799, 
that  an  80-gallon  still  eonld  be  worked  off  in  eight  minutes,  this  fact  was  made  the 
basis  of  a  new  fiscal  law,  on  the  supposition  that  the  maximum  of  velocity  had  been 
reached.  But,  instigsted  by  the  hopes  of  enormous  gains  at  the  expense  of  the  revenue, 
the  distillers  soon  contrived  to  do  the  same  thing  in  three  minutes,  by  means  of  broad- 
bottomed  shallow  stills,  with  stirring-chains,  and  lofty  capiuls.  In  the  year  1815, 
that  preposterous  law,  which  encouraged  fraud  and  deteriorated  the  manu&sture,  was 
repealed.  The  whiskey  duties  having  been  since  levied,  independently  of  the  capacity 
of  the  still,  upon  the  quantity  produced,  such  rapid  operations  have  been  abandoned, 
and  processes  of  economy  in  fiiel,  and  purity  in  product,  have  been  sought  after. 

One  of  the  greatest  improvements  in  modern  distilleries,  is  completing  the  analysis 
of  crude  spirit  at  one  operation.  Chemists  had  been  long  familiar  with  tha  oootrivaoce 
of  Woulfe,  for  impregnating  with  gaseous  matter  water  contained  in  a  range  of  bottles ; 
but  they  had  not  thought  of  applying  that  plan  to  distillation,  when  Edouard  Adano, 
an  illitemte  workman  of  Montpellier,  after  hearing  accidentally  a  chemical  lecture 
upon  that  apparatus,  bethought  himself  of  converting  it  into  a  stilL  He  caused 
the  boiling  hot  vapours  to  chase  the  spirits  succesrively  out  of  one  bottle  into  another, 
so  as  to  obtain  in  the  successive  vessels  alcohol  of  any  desired  strength  and  purity,  **ai 
one  and  the  $ame  heat,**  He  obtained  a  patent  for  this  invention  in  1801,  and  was  soon 
afterwards  enabled,  by  his  success  on  the  small  seale^  to  set  up  in  his  native  city  a  mag- 
nificent distillery,  which  excited  the  admiration  of  all  the  practical  chemists  of  that 
day.  In  November,  1 805,  he  obtained  a  certificate  of  cerUin  improvements  for  ex- 
tracting  from  wine,  at  one  process,  the  whole  of  its  slcohol.  Adam  was  so  ove^oyed, 
after  making  his  first  experiments,  that  he  ran  about  the  slreeU  of  Montpellier,  telling 
every  body  of  the  surprising  results  of  his  invention.  Several  competitors  soon  entered 
the  listo  with  him,  especially  Solimani,  professor  of  chemistry  in  that  city,  and  Isaac 

*  The  treatises  of  Le  Normand  and  DubruDfaat  may  also  be  consulted.  The  French  stills  are  in 
Seneral  so  much  complicated  with  a  great  many  small  pipes  sod  passages,  as  to  be  unfiffor  distilling  tiM 
glutinous  wash  of  grains. 
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Berard,  dtatiller  in  the  department  of  Gard ;  who,  having  contriyed  other  forms  of  eon- 
tinuous  stilJs,  divided  the  profits  with  the  first  inventor. 

The  principles  of  spirituous  distillation  may  be  stated  as  follows :  -^  The  boiling 
point  of  alcohol  varies  with  its  density  or  strength,  in  conformity  with  the  numbers 
in  the  following  table  -.  — * 


BoUlng  point,  bv  Fahrenheit't 

BoUlng  point,  bv  Fahrenheit't 
icaie. 

0-7939 

168-5® 

0-8875 

181 -O^ 

0-8034 

168-0 

0-8631 

183-0 

0-8118 

168-5 

0-8765 

187-0 

0-8194 

169-0 

0-8892 

190-0 

0-8265 

172-5 

0-9013 

194-0 

0-8332 

173-5 

0-9126 

197-0 

0-8397 

175-0 

0-9234 

199-0 

0-8458 

177-0 

0-9335 

201-0 

0-8518 

179-0 

1 

See  also  the  table  under  Alcohol, 

Hence,  the  lower  the  temperature  of  the  spirituous  vapour  which  enters  the  refri- 
geratory apparatus,  the  stronger  and  purer  will  the  condensed  spirit  be ;  because  the 
ofilensive  oils,  which  are  present  in  the  wash  or  wine,  are  less  volatile  than  alcohol,  and 
are  brought  over  chiefly  with  the  aqueous  vapour.  A  perfect  still  should,  therefore, 
consist  of  three  distinct  membYs ;  first,  the  cucurbit,  or  kettle ;  second,  the  rectifier, 
for  intercepting  more  or  Jess  of  tne  watery  and  oily  particles ;  and  third,  the  refrigerator, 
or  condenser  of  the  alcoholic  vapours. 

These  principles  are  illustrated  in  the  construction  of  the  still  represented  in^s.  1365. 
1366,  1367.  1368,  1369. ;  in  which  the  resources  of  the  most  refined  French  stills  are 
combined  with  a  simplicity  and  solidity  siuted  to  the  grain  distilleries  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Three  principal  objects  are  obtained  by  the  arrangement  here  shown ;  first, 
the  extraction  from  fermented  wort  or  wine,  at  one  operation,  of  a  spirit  of  any  desired 
cleanness  and  strength ;  second,  great  economy  of  time,  labour,  and  ftiel ;  third,  freedom 
from  all  danger  of  blowing  up  or  boiling  over,  by  mismanaged  firing.  When  a  com- 
bination of  water,  alcohol,  and  essential  oil,  in  the  state  of  vapour,  is  passed  -upwards 
through  a  series  of  winding  passages,  maintained  at  a  determinate  degree  of  heat, 
between  170°  and  180*,  the  alcohol  alone,  in  any  notable  proportion,  will  retain  the 
elastic  form,  and  will  proceed  onwards  into  the  refrigeratory  tube,  in  which  the  said 
passages  terminate ;  while  the  water  and  the  oil  will  be  in  a  great  measure  condensed, 
arrested,  and  thrown  bock  into  the  body  of  the  still,  to  be  discharged  trith  the  effete 
residuum. 

The  system  of  passages  or  channels,  represented  in^^.  1366.,  is  so  contrived  as  to 
bring  the  mingled  vapours  which  rise  frcnn  the  alembic  a,  into  ample  and  intimate 
contact  with  metallic  surfaces,  maintained,  in  a  water-bath,  at  a  temperature  self-regu- 
lated by  a  heat-governor.     See  Thsrmostat. 

Tlie  neck  of  the  alembic  tapers  upwards,  as  shown  at  h,JI(f,  1365. ;  and  at  e,Ji{f.  1366., 
it  enters  the  bottom,  or  ingress  vestibule,  of  the  rectifier  c,/.  /  is  its  top  or  egress 
vestibule,  which  communicates  with  the  bottom  one  by  parallel  cases  or  rectangular 
channels  dtd,d,oif  which  the  width  is  small,  compared  with  the  length  and  height 
These  cases  are  open  at  top  and  bottom,  where  they  are  soldered  or  riveted  into  a  general 
frame  within  the  cavity,  enclosed  by  the  two  covers^  e,  which  are  secured  round  their 
edges  «,  e^  e,  e,  with  bolts  and  packing.  Each  case  is  occupied  with  a  numerous  series 
of  shelves  or  trays,  placed  at  small  distances  over  each  other,  in  a  horizontal  or  slightly 
inclined  position,  of  which  a  side  view  is  given  in^.  1367,  and  cross  sections  at  d,  J,  d; 
fig.  1366.  Each  shelf  is  turned  up  a  little  at  the  two  edges,  and  at  one  end,  but  sloped 
down  at  the  other  end,  that  the  liquor  admitted  at  the  top  may  be  made  to  flow  slowly 
backwards  and  forwards  in  its  descent  through  the  system  of  shelves  or  trays,  as  in- 
dicated by  the  darts  and  spouts  in  /ig.  1367,  The  shelves  of  each  case  are  fVamed 
together  by  two  or  more  vertical  metallic  rods,  which  pass  down  through  tliem,  and 
are  fixed  to  each  shelf  by  solder,  or  by  screw-nuts.  By  this  means,  if  the  cover/,  be 
removed,  the  seto  of  shelves  may  be  readily  lifted  out  of  the  cases  and  cleaned ;  for 
which  reason  they  are  called  movable. 

The  intervals  t,  t,  i,/ip.  1366  ,  between  the  oases,  are  left  for  the  free  circulation  of 
the  water  contained  in  the  bath- vessel  ^,  ^ ;  these  intervals  being  considerabry  narrower 
than  the  cases. 

Fip,  1368.  represents  in  plan  the  surface  of  the  rectifying  cistern,  shown  in  two 
different  sections  in^s.  1366.  and  1367.    A,  k^Jig;  1 366.  and  1 368 .,  is  the  heat-governor, 
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shaped  Kmiewhat  like  a  pair  of  tongs.  Each  leg  is  a  compound  bar,  oonsistiii^  of  m 
flat  bar  or  niler  of  steel,  and  one  of  bra^a  alloy,  riveted  fiu^wise  together,  having  their 
edges  up  and  down.  The  links,  at  A,  are  Joined  to  the  free  ends  of  these  compound  bars, 
which,  receding  by  increase  and  approaching  by  decrease  of  temperature,  act  by  a  I 


i   TTt lui  [i-f  L.|  |ui  r 

I J 


the  stopcock  l,  fixed  to  the  pipe  of  a  cold-water  back,  and  are  so  a4justed  by  a  screw-nat, 
that  whenever  the  water  in  the  bath  vessel  ^,  g,  rises  above  the  desired  temperature, 
cold  water  will  be  admitted,  through  the  stopcock  2,  and  pipe  a,  into  the  bottom  of  the 
cistern,  and  will  displace  the  over-heated  water  by  the  overflow-pipe  m.  Thus  a  per- 
fect equilibrium  of  caloric  may  be  maintained,  and  alcoholic  vapour  of  correspondent 
uniformity  transmitted  to  the  refrigeratory. 

Fig*  1369.  is  the  cold  condenser,  of  simiUr  construction  to  the  rectifier,  fig.  1366. ;  only 
the  water  cells  should  be  here  larger  in  proportion  to  the  vapour  channels  d,  d.  This 
refrigeratory  system  will  be  found  very  powerful,  and  it  presents  the  great  advantage  of 
permitting  its  interior  to  be  readily  inspected  and  cleansed.  It  is  best  made  of  la- 
minated  tin,  hardened  with  a  little  copper  alloy. 

The  mode  of  working  the  preceding  apparatus  will  be  understood  by  the  following 
instructions.  Into  the  alembic,  a,  let  as  much  fermented  liquor  be  admitted  as  will  pro- 
tect its  bottom  from  being  injured  by  the  fire,  reserving  the  main  body  in  the  charging, 
back.  'Whenever  the  ebullition  in  the  alembic  has  raised  the  temperature  of  the  water- 
bath  g^gy  to  the  desired  pitch,  whether  that  be  170°,  175^,  or  180°,  the  thermostatic 
instrument  is  to  be  adjusted  by  its  screw-nut,  and  then  the  communication  with  the 
charging-back  is  to  be  opened  by  moving  the  index  of  the  stopcock  o,  over  a  proper 
portion  of  its  quadrantal  arch.  The  wash  will  now  descend  in  a  slender  equi^le 
stream,  through  the  pipe  o,/,  thence  spread  into  the  horizontal  tube  p,f>,  and  issue 
from  the  orifices  of  distribution,  as  seen  in  the  figure,  into  the  respective  flat  trays  or 
spouts.  The  manner  of  its  progress  is  seen  for  one  set  of  trays,  in  Rg.  1 367,  The  direc- 
tion of  the  stream  in  each  slielf  is  evidently  the  reverse  of  that  in  the  shelf  above  and 
below  it ;  the  tumed-yp  end  of  one  shelf  corresponding  to  the  discharge  slope  of  its 
neighbour. 

By  diffusing  the  cool  wash  or  wine  in  a  thin  film  over  such  an  ample  range  of  sur- 
faces, the  constant  tendency  of  the  bath  to  exceed  the  proper  limit  of  temperature  is 
counteracted  to  the  utmost,  without  waste  of  time  or  fuel ;  for  the  wasli  itself,  in 
transitu,  becomes  boiling-hot,  and  experiences  a  powerful  steam  distillation.  By  this 
arrangement  a  very  moderate  influx  of  cold  water,  through  the  thermostatic  stopcock, 
suflUces  to  temper  the  bath ;  such  an  extensive  vaporization  of  the  wash  producing  a  far 
more  powerful  refrigerant  influence  than  its  simple  heating  to  ebullition.  It  deserves 
to  lie  remarked,  that  the  maximum  distillatory  effect,  or  the  bringing  over  the  greatest 
quantity  of  pure  spirits  in  the  least  time,  and  with  the  least  labour  and  fuel,  is  here 
aiscomplished  witliout  the  least  steam  pressure  in  the  alembic ;  for  the  passages  are 
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all  pervious  to  the  vapour ;  whereas,  in  almost  every  wash-still  heretofore  contrived  for 
similar  purposes,  the  spirituous  vapours  must  force  their  way  through  successive  layers 
of  liquid,  the  total  pressure  produced  by  which  causes  undue  elevation  of  temperature, 
and  obstruction  to  the  process.  Whatever  supplementary  refrifi^ration  of  the  vapoun 
in  their  passage  throiigh  the  bath  may  be  deraaed  proper,  will  be  administered  by  the 
thermostatic  regulator. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  process,  after  all  the  wash  has  entered  the  alembic,  it  may 
be  sometimes  dearable,  for  the  sake  of  despatch,  to  modify  the  thermostat,  by  its  ad- 
justing-screw, so  that  the  bath  may  take  a  higher  temperature,  and  allow  the  residuary 
feints  to  run  rapidlv  over,  into  a  separate  cistern.  Tiiis  weak  fluid  may  be  pumped 
back  into  the  alembic,  as  the  preliminary  charge  of  a  fresh  operation. 

The  above  plan  of  a  water-bath  regulated  by  the  thermostat,  may  be  used  simply  as 
a  rectifying  cistern,  without  transmitting  the  spirit  or  wash  down  through  it  The 
series  of  shelves  will  cause  the  vapours  from  the  still  to  impinge  against  a  most  ex- 
tensive sjrstem  of  metallic  sur&ces,  mmntained  at  a  steady  temperature,  whereby  their 
watery  and  crude  constituenta  will  be  condensed  and  thrown  back,  while  their  fine 
alcoholic  particles  will  proceed  forwards  to  the  refrigeratory.  Any  ordinary  still  may 
be  readily  converted  into  this  self-rectifying  form,  by  merely  iqterfiosing  the  cistern, 
Jig,  1S66.,  between  the  alembic  and  the  worm-tub.  The  leading  novelty  of  the  present 
invention  b  the  movable  system  of  shelves  or  trays,  enclosed  in  metallic  cases,  separated 
by  water,  combined  with  the  thermostatic  regulator.  By  this  combination,  any  quality 
of  spirits  may  be  procured  at  one  step  from  wash  or  wine^  by  an  apparatus,  simple^ 
strong  and  easily  kept  in  order. 

The  empyreumatic  taint  which  spirits  are  apt  to  contract  fVom  the  action  of  the  naked 
lire  on  the  bottom  of  the  still,  may  be  entirely  prevented  by  the  use  of  a  bath  of  potash 
lye,  p,  p,  fig.  1S65 . ;  for  thus  a  safe  and  effectual  range  of  temperature,  of  300^  F.,  may 
be  conveniently  obtiuned.     The  still  may  also  be  used  without  the  bath  vessel. 

Mr.  D.  T.  Shears,  of  Southwark,  obtained  a  patent  in  March,  1830,  for  certun  im- 
provements and  additions  to  stills,  which  are  ingenious.  They  are  founded  upon  a 
previous  patent,  granted  ^to  Joseph  Corty,  in  1818;  a  section  of  whose  contrivance  is 
shown  in/ig  1370.,  consisting  of  a  first  still  a,  a  second  still  5,  a  connecting  tube  c,  from 
the  one  end  to  the  other,  and  the  tube  dy  which  leads 
from  the  second  still  •head  down  through  the  bent  tube 
€,  e,  to  the  lower  part  of  the  condensing  apparatus. 

The  original  improvements  described  under  Corty*s 
potent,  consisted  further,  in  placing  boxes  ft  ft  ft  of  the 

;  apparatus  in 


horizontal  positions,  and 
at  a  distance  from  each 
other,  in  order  that  the 
vapour  might  ascend 
through  tliem,  for  the 
purpose  of  discharging 
the  spirit  by  the  top  tube 
g,  and  pipe  A,  into  the 
worm,  in  a  highly  recti- 
fied or  concentrated 
state.  In  each  of  the 
boxes  ^  there  is  a  convex 
plate  or  inverted  dish  t, 
t,  t,  and  the  vapour  in 
rising  from  the  tube  r, 
strikes  against  the  con- 
cave or  under  part  of 
the  first  dish,  and  tlien 
escapes  round  its  edges, 
and  over  its  convex  sur- 
iace,  to  the  under  part 
of  the  second  dish,  and 
so  on  to  the  top,  the 
condensed  part  of  the  vapour  flowing  down  again  into  the^lU  and  the  spirit  passing 
off  by  the  pipe  A,  at  top ;  and  as  the  process  of  condensation  will  be  assisted  by  cool- 
ing  the  vapour  as  it  rises,  oold  water  is  made  to  flow  over  the  tops  of  the  boxes  /,  from 
a  cock  k,  and  through  small  channels  or  tubes  on  the  aides  of  the  boxes,  and  is  ulti- 
mately discharged  by  the  pipe  4  at  bottom. 

Fig.  1371.  represents  a  peculiarly  shaped  tube  a,  through  which  the  spirit  is  described 
as  passing  after  leaving  the  end  of  the  worm  at  6,  which  tube  is  open  to  the  atmospberio 
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air  At  z;  e,  is  the  pMcagc  through  whidi  the  carbonic  acid  gaa  is  described  as  ^>«M»nping 
into  the  vessel  of  water  tL 

Now  the  improvements  claimed  under  the  present  patent,  are  exhibited  infyt.  IS7S, 
1373,  and  1S74.  Fig.  1372.  represenu  the  eiternal  appearance  of  a  still,  the  head 
of  which  is  made  very  capacious,  to  guard  against  over-boiling  by  any  naismanagement 
of  the  firc;^.  1373.  is  the  same,  partly  in  section.  On  the  top  of  the  still-head  is 
formed  the  first-described  rectifying  apparatus,  or  series  of  condensing  boxes.  The 
vapour  from  the  body  of  the  still  filling  the  head,  meets  with  the  first  check  from 
the  dish  or  lower  vessel  I,  and  after  passing  under  its  edges,  ascends  and  strikes  against 
the  lower  part  of  the  second  dish  or  vessel  t,  and  so  on,  tUl  it  ultimately  leaves  the  still- 
head  by  the  pipe  at  top. 

This  part  of  the  apparatus  is  slightly  altered  firom  the  former,  bv  the  substitution  of 
hollow  convex  vessels,  instead  of  the  inverted  dishes  before  described,  which  vesseb  have 
rims  descending  from  their  under  surfaces,  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  the  vapour. 
The  cold  water,  which,  as  above  described,  flowed  over  the  tops  of  the  boxes  y;  for  the 
purpose  of  cooling  them,  now  flows  also  through  the  hollow  convex  vessels  i,  within 
the  boxes,  and  by  that  means  greatly  assists  the  refrigerating  process,  by  which  the 
aqueous  parts  of  the  vapour  are  more  readily  condensed,  and  made  to  fall  down  and 
flow  back  again  into  the  body  of  the  still,  while  the  spirituous  parts  pass  off*  at  top  to 
the  worm,  in  a  very  high  state  of  rectification. 

After  the  water  employed  for  the  refrigeration  has  passed  over  all  the  boxes,  and 
through  all  the  vessels,  it  is  carried  off  by  the  pipe  m,  through  the  vessel  n,  called  the 
wash-heater ;  that  is,  the  vessel  in  which  the  wash  is  placed  previous  to  introducing  it 
into  the  still.  The  pipe  m,  is  coiled  round  in  the  lower  part  of  the  vessel  n,  in  order 
that  the  heated  water  may  communicate  its  caloric  to  the  wash,  instead  of  losing  the 
heat  by  allowing  the  water  to  flow  away.  After  the  heated  water  has  made  several 
turns  round  the  wash  heater,  it  passes  out  at  the  curved  pipe  o,  which  is  bent  up,  in 
order  to  keep  the  coils  of  the  pipe  within  always  full  of  water. 

Instead  of  the  coiled  pipe  ii,  last  described,  the  patentee  proposes  sometimes  to  pass 
the  hot  water  into  a  chamber  in  a  tub  or  wooden  vessel,  as  at  n,  in  yi^.  1369.,  in  which  tlie 
wash  to  be  heated  occupies  the  upper  part  of  the  vessel,  and  is  separated  from  the  lower 
part  by  a  thin  metallic  partition. 

The  swan-neck  A,  Jlgi.  1372.  and  1373«  which  leads  from  the  head  of  the  still,  conducts 
the  spirit  from  the  still  through  the  wash-heater,  where  it  becomes  partially  cooled,  and 
gives  out  its  heat  to  the  waihi  and  from  thonce  the  ^^''"'""v^  *^ 
jipirit    pa^iSL-K   tw  the   wofiii  tub,   flnd    being   if! null v    fon-      jT  <^,  S^  j^t 

iJi^riMTiJ,  h  (lOAscd  thrutigli  n   Bafi-'iy  tub«*  ut  (_^^.  JStifj^)    /    ^ — --j^     \^ir 
btfutc  Ucsctibctlj,  and  by  Xh^  [atmvi  b  conduotud  into  the 
:  below. 


Should  any  spirit  rise  in  the  wash-heater  during  the  above  operation,  it  will  be 
carried  down  to  the  worm  by  the  neck  p,  and  coiled  pipe,  and  discharged  at  iu  lower 
end ;  or  it  may  be  passed  into  the  still-head,  as  shown  in  Jig,  1370* 

Coffees  StUl  This  ingenious,  original,  and  powerful  apparatus  for  distilling  spirits 
from  fermented  worts  or  wash  of  all  kinds,  is,  after  many  struggles  with  the  illiberal 
prejudices  of  the  Excise,  now  universally  recognized  as  the  best,  most  economical,  and 
surest  in  a  revenue  point  of  view,  of  all  the  contrivances  of  eliminating  the  alcohol,  in 
the  purest  state,  and  of  any  desired  strength,  at  one  operation.  Its  outer  form  and 
internal  structure  differ  essentially  from  those  of  all  the  old  stills,  though  it  possesses 
tome  of  the  good  priuciples  of  Derosnes,  in  continuity  of  action,  and  in  causing  a  current 
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of  spirituous  vapour  to  ascend,  and  a  current  of  wash  deprived  of  its  alcohol  to  descend 
in  one  system  of  continuous  cells.  Its  main  structure  consists  of  a  series  of  wooden 
planks,  5  or  6  inches  thick,  fixed  over  one  another,  the  joints  being  covered,  or  the 
whole  being  lined  with  sheet  copper ;  so  that  the  apparatus  resembles  a  great  chest, 
to  which  is  attached  the  induction  pipe  of  a  steam  boiler,  as  the  active  principle  of 
the  whole. 

The  essential  apparatus  consists  of  three  main  parts ;  the  wash  collector  ▲,  ▲,  ▲,  and 
the  two  rectangular  columns  ur  uprights. 

The  front  column  d,  d,  d,  or  the  analyser,  is  for  rectifying  the  wash,  the  other  column 
is  intended  for  warming  the  wash  ;  the  under  part  r,  r,  r,  of  the  forewarmer  serves  as  a 
dephlegmator  and  for  the  rectification  of  the  feints ;  the  upper  part  s,  k,  s,  serves  to  con- 
dense the  strong  spirituous  vapour. 


The  wash  collector  a,  is  divided  into  two  compartments  b  and  c,  by  means  of  the 
copper  plate  c  c  ;  this  plate  c  c,  is  pierced  like  a  drainer,  with  a  number  of  small  holes 
and  is  provided  alw  with  a  t  shaped  valve  ooo.  The  wash  rectifier  d  is  divided  by 
the  plates  r^r^  of  a  like  drainer  construction  into  IS  chambers,  and  the  feint  rectifier  r 
F,  into  10  chambers  by  similar  plates  «,  s,s.  Hiese  orifices  are  so  narrow  as  to  allow  the 
passage  of  the  rising  vapour,  but  to  prevent  the  downward  passage  of  the  liquid  resting 
on  the  plates,  which  passes  downwards  through  the  adjunct  tubes,  viz.  d,  into  the  wash 
collector  b,  v,  into  the  rectifier  d,  and  likewise  into  the  dephlegmator  f,  passing  from  each 
upper  into  the  neit  under  chamber.  When  the  steam  pressure  is  too  strong,  the  valves 
o,  o  give  it  vent. 

When  the  apparatus  is  in  action,  a  continuous  stream  of  wash  is  raised  out  of  o,  by 
means  of  the  pump  A,  into  the  tube  i,  which  feeds  the  still.  This  current  must  be  re- 
gulated very  nicely,  so  as  just  to  feed  the  tube  >,  allowing  the  excess  to  return  through 
the  stop-cock  x,  and  the  tube  2,  into  the  wash  cistern  h.  The  tube  t  enters  into  the 
uppermost  partition  of  i,  forming  7  zig-zag  bendings  in  this  space,  and  through  r,  and 
then  mounts  upwards  from  that  chamber  into  the  top  chamber  of  d.  Thence  the  wash 
flows  down  firom  chamber  to  chamber,  and  arrives  through  d  into  c,  and  finally  in  a 
similar  way  into  b,  where  it  is  fully  deprived  of  spirit,  and  is  firom  time  to  time  run  off 
through  t.  It  is  necessary  throughout  that  the  wash  in  this  passage  into  d  and  b  should 
stand  about  an  inch  high  upon  each  plate  rr,  for  which  purpose  the  adjunct  tubes  v 
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•hotiM  itand  ui  inch  abore  the  plate,  .nd  tbua  gire  the  npoari>oii>aiteet  naai 
under  end  of  <»,h  tube  .  dip.  into  .  d>.IW  cjp.  «,d  uZ^ut  St^iJ^ 
•ng  m  It.   The  tube  *  which  le«U  the  w«*  froi  the  plate  ZZZ  ^^^m^  nnn«. 
A.  «»„  „  it  hM  ™,n  up  in  it  to  the  upper  orifice  T^kb^^^^C^^^^^V^ 
be  opened,  to  aUow  it  to  fio*  offinto  >  ihrough  the  tubek        «»•»».«'>•»»»»•*'»<» 

iJ;"r;t  i.^'i^.Tb^er-iri'tSiiLi^  -t':^^  tj^tz 
z'T,:::tz^  ^^^r^'^T^^**^  .JXiS^s'i.  }u^.;is^'  s^ 

the  whole  breadth  of  thi.  chamber  through  the  wnh  «taidin> in  it.  md  d^iodin 
once  of  every  trace  of  .pirft.  then  colJecU  orer  the  fluid.  «>d  J^ti^^A^JZ^ 

Mon,  alwayt  through  the  onfieci  of  the  plate  r  r.     Whibt  the  twm  meet,  the  w>^  i. 
e»«-y  ch«nb.r.  «,d  b«ome.  more  apiriiuou.  the  higher  it  m^St^TSe^Lirri™ 

Th^,Lm^?„?ir  ""^  "!i  I'**'  V'*'"  '"  '""•  ''"k  to  be  peneteLd^TS. Sir 

Th^  jli^?  '  *•  P»>"P  »«*  fr«*  w«*  into  circuiSion  in  the  a^^ii*™. 
for^^  ^  ?l,"»~"  "~''".  »°^  «•  ^  Pl-te  which  aepamte.  r^STL  not  per- 
^^H«i^  the  japour  merely  paaa  through  the  d>ort  «,d  wide  junction  tube  .,  S. 
Ae  r1r^i:^'^f'^  '!'"  "".°"  *'  .■»»-P«»*«»««l  plate.  «.  i,  compelTt  foUo- 
wi^  fn^  ^'"^  ij'  ••  «  "  »o  complete  it.  condenaation  and  the  bating  of  tbt 
rij  I".  J^!  ~™P'^y  conden«d  Tapour  i.  collected  on  the  bottom  of  ■.  .of  i.  eo- 
fute^d«.«  ."1'  "iV'^J^i""^  «»be  there,  (which  i.  U.^")  through  th^m^ 

I  shall  conclude  this  article  with  a  dcKription  of  two  .rtlli  the  fint  of  whi<h  k«n- 
monl,  employed  by  the  ch«nirt.  in  Berlin  for  r.ctifyi„V2^    ^b  t^  iS^Tl. 


the  vessef  *.  do.  f  "Xwin'i  offt^iS^Z^^^^L''  '  T^}  \'»>P*r«* 
supply  of  cold  water.  A  dolble  c,lind«  rf^n  i^  „W™  ?,f '  *J""*  *■•"  *', 
which  the  outer  one  «.  «.  sUnds  u^n  areff^L  IS^  "  u*^I  refrigemtory,  of 
pipe  «.  The  inner  one  ^  o,  which^'ooJr.C:  ?  •  «'™'»hed  with  a  discharge 
pipe,,  and  lets  the  ^-^rr^Z.TAJoTZ^\77:^^V;^J^-'-£'  ** 
tory.     In  the  narrow  space  between  the  two  cXd.^  .h.  ''         *e  refrigwa- 
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in  brickwork,  and  receiving 
directly  the  action  of  the  flame 
playing  beneath  them ;  in  the 
copper,  ▲,  the  vinassct  or  spent 
wine,  is  finally  exhausted  of 
all  its  alcohol,  c  is  the  column 
of  distillation ;  d,  the  column 
of  rectification ;  s,  the  wine- 
heating  condenser;  r,  the  re-- 
frigerator;  o,  a  vessel  sup- 
pl]ring  vin€U9e  to  the  cooler  p, 
and  feeding  itself  at  (he  same 
time  by  means  of  a  ball  stop- 
cock placed  in  the  vessel  ii; 
fj,  reservoir  of  vinasse ;  i,  tube 
of  communication  conducting 
the  alcoholic  vapours  of  the 
rectifying  column,  d,  up  into 
the  flat  worm  of  the  wine- 
heatef,  e  ;  a,  stopcock  of  dis- 
charge of  the  alembic,  a  ;  when 
the  operation  goes  on,  the 
spent  vinaue  runs  off  con- 
tinually by  the  stop-cock; 
b,  a  glass  tube  to  show  the 
height  of  the  liquor  in  a  ;  c,  a 
safety-valve;  d,  a  stop-cock 
for  passing  the  vinasse  from 
the  alembic,  a,  into  the  bottom 
of  the  alembic,  a  ;  e,  a  tube 
to  lead  the  alcoholic  vapours, 
generated  in  ▲,  into  the  bottom 
of  a,  which  vapours,  in  passing 
through  the  liquor  in  a,  heat 
it,  snd  are  partially  condensed ; 
f,  gbss  tube  to  mark  the  level 
of  the  liquor  in  b/  g,  and^,  level 
indicators;  h,  pipe  conducting 
the  vinasae  from  the  lower  part  of  the  wine-heater,  x,  upon  the  uppermost  of  the  series 
of  horizontal  discs,  mounted  within  the  column  of  distillation ;  t,  a  stop-cock  for  empty- 
ing the  wine-heater  at  the  end  of  an  operation;  2, 1,  two  tubes  fitted  to  the  wine-heater, 
X,  of  which  the  first  descends  into  the  last  compartment  of  the  rectifier,  whence  it  rises 
to  the  fifth ;  and  the  second  tube  descends  to  the  third  compartment,  whence  it  rises  above 
the  second.  At  the  curvature  of  each  of  these  two  tubes  a  stopcock,  {,  and  A,  u  placed 
on  them,  for  drawing  at  pleasure  a  sample  of  the  liquor  returned  to  the  rectifier ;  m,  n, 
and  0,  are  tubes  communicating  on  one  side  with  the  slanting  tube,  p,  and  on  the  other 
with  the  tube,  L  These  three  communications  serve  to  furnish  a  spirit  of  greater  or 
less  strength.  Thus  if  it  be  wished  to  obtain  a  very  strong  spirit,  the  alcoholic  vapours 
which  condense  in  the  worm  enclosed  in  s,  are  all  to  be  led  back  into  the  rectifier,  d, 
to  effect  which  purpose  it  is  requisite  merely  to  open  the  stop-cocks,  n  and  o ;  again, 
weaker  spirits  may  be  had  by  closing  the  stop-cock,  o,  and  still  weaker  by  closing  the 
stop- cock,  »;  for  in  this  case,  the  alcoholic  vapours  condensed  in  the  worm  withiu  e, 
will  flow  off  into  the  worm  within  the  upright  cooler,  f,  and  will  get  mixed  with  the 
richer  vapours  condensed  in  this  refrigeratory*  The  interior  of  the  column,  c,  contains 
a  series  of  movable  concave  scale  pans  (like  those  of  balances),  with  spaces  between, 
each  alternate  pan  having  the  convex  side  turned  reversely  of  the  preceding  one,  for  the 
)iurpose  of  prolonging  the  cascade  descent  of  the  vinasse  through  c,  and  exposing  it  more 
to  the  heating  action  of  the  ascending  vapours ;  the  edges  of  these  pans  are,  moreover, 
furnished  with  projecting  spiculie  of  copper  wires,  to  lead  off  the  liquor  from  their 
surfaces  in  a  fine  shower.  The  interior  of  the  rectifier  column,  o,  is  mounted  with  a 
series  of  shelves,  or  floors,  the  passage  from  one  compartment  to  that  above  it  beiqg 
through  a  short  tube,  bent  at  right  angles,  and  open  at  either  end ;  ;?,;>,/),  is  a  general 
tube,  fior  receiving  the  vapours  condensed  in  each  of  the  turns  of  the  large  serpentine 
within  X  The  axis  of  this  worm  is  horizontal ;  g,  7,  9,  peep-holes  in  the  top  of  the 
wine-heater ;  r,  a  tube  to  conduct  the  alcoholic  vapours  not  condensed  in  tlie  worm  of 
B,  and  also,  if  desired,  those  which  have  been  condensed  there,  into  the  worm  of  the 
refirigeratory,  r ;  s,  a  tube  to  bring  the  vinasse  from  the  reservoir,  o,  into  the  lower  part 
Vol.  II.  5  C  ^ 
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of  tlic  cooler,  r ;  f,  a  tube  to  \emd  the  vinasne  from  the  upper  part  of  the  cooler*  r,  into 
the  upper  part  of  the  wine-heater,  s;  ti,  a  funnel ;  r,  a  stop<cock  to  feed  the  tube,  U 
with  vinaase ;  x,  a  tube  tit  outlet  for  the  spirits  produced ;  it  ends,  as  shown  in  the  figure, 
in  a  test  tube  containing  an  hydrometer. 

'J'bc  still  of  Laugier  b  represented  by  a  general  view  in  Jiff,  1 37S.   ▲  and  b  are  alembics 
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exposed  to  the  direct  action  of  the  fire,  and  serve  a  like  purpose  to  those  of  >F^.  137". ;  Ct 
is  a  cylinder  containing  the  rectifier,  and  serving  as  a  wine-heater ;  d,  is  the  condensing 
cylinder;  a,  a  stop-cock  communicating  with  the  wine  tun;  6,  a  plunger-tube*  fur- 
nished with  a  funnel,  through  which  wine  runs  consuntly  into  the  condenser,  d  ;  c«  «" 
overflow  pipe  of  d,  between  c  and  n,  communicating  by  a  tube,  dipping  in  the  cylinder, 
c ;  </,  a  plunger  equilibrium  tube,  supplying  the  alembics  with  hot  wine ;  e,  a  tube 
leading  the  vapours  of  the  first  alembic,  a,  into  the  seixmd  one,  b,  into  which  it  dips; 
/,  a  tube  conducting  the  vapours  of  alcohol  from  the  alembic,  b,  into  the  circles  of  the 
rectifier;  ^,  a  tube  bringing  back  into  the  alembic,  b,  the  vapours  condensed  in  the 
circles  of  the  rectifier  ;  A,  a  tube  conducting  the  vaporus  not  condensed  into  the  worm 
of  the  condenser ;  t,  a  tube  serving  for  the  expulsion  of  the  air  when  the  wine  oomes 
into  the  vessel  c ;  it  communicates  with  the  tube,  A,  so  as  not  to  lose  alcohol.  /,  is  * 
prolongation  of  the  tube  o,  communicating  with  the  tube  A,  so  that  it  may  be  in  contact 
with  the  external  air ;  If  a  stop-cock  through  which  the  alcohol  condensed  runs  off  intu 
the  serpentine ;  m,  levels,  indicating  the  height  of  the  liquor  in  the  alembics,  a  and  b; 
n,  tube  with  a  stop-cock,  for  feeding  the  alembic  a  ;  o,  a  discharge  stop-cock  of  the  qveat 
vinasse  (wash). 

A  description  of  the  operation  of  the  first  still  will  render  that  of  tlie  second  intclligibl^' 
The  alembic,  a,  being  filled  three-fourths  with  vinasse,  and  shaving  only  4  or  5  incites 
of  vinasse  over  its  bottom,  the  liquor  in  a  is  mode  to  boil,  and  the  stop-cock,  r,  being  s^ 
the  same  time  opened,  some  of  the  wine  to  be  distilled  w  allowed  to  fiiU  into  tlie  funnel, 
tt ;  this  cold  liquor  runs  to  the  bottom  of  the  cooler,  r,  fills  it,  passes  into  the  wine-hcatcr 
by  the  tube,  /,  spreads  Into  a  perforated  conduit  along  the  top  of  b,  thence  trickles  dovii 
into  this  vessel  till  it  fills  it  to  the  level  of  the  tube.  A,  by  which  tt  is  conducted  into  tlie 
column,  c,  and,  flowing  down  through  all  iu  compartments,  it  fiiUs  at  lost  into  tlie 
second  alembic,  b. 

During  tliis  progress,  the  liquor  of  a  having  begun  to  boil,  the  alcoholic  vapour  passes 
by  means  of  die  tube  e,  e,  into  the  second  alembic  b,  which,  being  heated  by  these 
vapours,  and  by  the  products  of  combustion  issuing  from  the  fire-place  imdcr  the  first 
alembic,  is  also  soon  made  to  boil.  The  vapour  which  it  produces  is  disengaged  into 
the  column  of  distillation  c,  meets  there  the  wine  which  trickles  through  all  its  com- 
partments transfers  to  it  a  portion  of  its  heat,  and  deprives  it  of  alcohol,  goes  into  the 
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column  D,  where  it  is  alcoholiscd  afresh^  then  enters  into  the  vorm  within  the  wine- 
heater  B,  glides  through  all  its  windings,  gets  stripped  in  port  of  the  aqueous  vapours 
which  accompanied  the  alcohol,  and  which  return  first  by  the  tube  p,p,  then  by  /,  /, 
into  the  column  of  rectification :  afterwards  the  spirituous  vapour  passes  into  the  worm 
enclosed  in  the  cooler  p,  to  issue  finally  condensed  and  deprived  of  all  the  water, 
wished  to  be  taken  from  it,  by  the  tube  x,  into  the  ^auge  receiver. 

When  the  indicator  /,  of  the  alembic  a,  shows  it  to  be  nearly  full,  the  stop-cock  a 
of  the  alembic  ▲  is  opened,  and  the  vinasae  is  allowed  to  run  out  entirely  exhausted  of 
spirit ;  but  as  soon  as  there  are  only  seven  inches  of  liquor  above  the  discharge  pipe, 
tlie  cock  a  is  shut,  snd  d  is  opened  to  run  off  seven  inches  of  liquor  from  b. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  in  reference  to  the  discharge,  the  operation  is  not  quite 
continuous)  but  this  slight  interruption  is  a  real  improvement  introduced  by  M. 
Derosne  into  the  working  of  M.  Blumenthal's  apparatusi  It  is  impossible  for  any 
distiller,  however  expert,  to  exhaust  entirely  the  liquor  of  the  last  alembic,  if  the 
discharge  be  not  stopped  for  a  short  time.  The  above  distilling  apparatus  requires 
from  two  to  three  hours  to  put  it  in  full  action.  From  10  to  15  per  cent,  of  spirit  of 
}  are  obtained  from  the  average  of  French  wine!  and  600  litres  of  such  spirit  are 
run  off  with  150  kilogrammes  of  coals ;  or  about  two  old  English  quarts  of  spirit  for 
each  pound  of  coals. 

STOCKING  MANUFACTURE.     See  Hosxxrt. 

STONE,  is  earthy  matter,  condensed  into  so  hard  a  state  as  to  yield  only  to  the  blows 
of  a  hammer,  and  therefore  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  building.  Such  was  the 
care  of  the  ancients  to  provide  strong  and  durable  materials  for  their  public  edifices,  that 
but  for  the  desolating  hands  of  modem  barbarians,  in  peace  and  in  war,  most  of  the 
temples  and  other  public  monuments  of  Greece  and  of  Rome  woiild  have  remained 
perfect  at  the  present  day,  uninjured  by  the  elements  during  SOOO  years.  The  contrast, 
in  this  respect,  of  the  works  of  modem  architects,  especially  in  Great  Britain,  is  very 
humiliating  to  those  who  boast  so  loudly  of  social  advsncement ;  for  there  is  scarcely  a 
public  building  of  recent  date  which  will  be  in  existence  one  thousand  years  hence. 
Many  of  the  most  splendid  works  of  modern  architecture  are  hastening  to  decay,  in  what 
may  be  justly  called  the  very  infancy  of  their  existence,  if  compared  with  the  date  of 
those  erected  in  ancient  luly,  Greece,  and  Egypt.  This  is  remarkably  the  case  with 
the  three  bridges  of  London,  Westminster,  and  Blackfriars ;  the  foundations  of  which 
began  to  perish  most  visibly  in  the  very  lifetime  of  their  constructors.  Every  stone 
intended  for  a  durable  edifice  ought  to  be  tested  as  to  its  durability,  by  immersion  in  a 
saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda,  and  exposure  during  some  days  to  the  air.  Tlie 
crystallisation  which  ensues  in  its  interior  will  cause  the  same  disintegration  of  its  sub- 
stance which  frost  would  occasion  in  a  series  of  years. 

STONES,  for  building,  and  bricks,  may  be  proved  as  to  their  power  of  resisting  the 
action  of  frost,  by  the  above  method,  first  practised  by  M.  Brard,  and  afterwards  by 
MM.  Vicat,  Billaudel,  and  Coarad,  engineers  of  the  bridges  and  highways  in  France. 
The  operation  of  water  in  congealing  within  the  pores  of  a  stone  may  be  imitated  by 
the  action  of  a  salt,  which  can  increase  in  bulk  by  a  cause  easily  produced  i  such  as 
efflorescence  or  crystallization,  for  example.  Sulphate  of  soda  or  Glauber's  salt  answers 
the  purpose  perfectly,  and  it  diould  be  applied  as  follows :  — 

Average  samples  of  the  stones  in  their  sound  state,  free  from  shakes,  should  be  sawed 
into  pieces  S  or  3  inches  eube^  and  numbered  with  China  ink  or  a  graving  tool.  A 
large  quantity  of  Glauber's  salt  should  be  dissolved  in  hot  water,  and  the  solution  should 
be  left  to  oool.  The  clear  saturated  scdution  being  heated  to  the  boiling  point  in  a 
saucepan,  the  several  pieces  of  stone  are  to  be  suspended  by  a  thread  in  the  liquid  for 
exactly  one  half-hour.  They  are  then  removed  and  hung  up  each  by  itself  over  a  vessel 
containing  some  of  the  above  cold  saturated  solution.  In  the  course  of  24  hours,  if  the 
air  be  not  very  damp  or  cold,  a  white  efflorescence  will  appear  upon  the  stones.  Each 
piece  must  be  then  immersed  in  the  liquor  in  the  subjacent  vessel,  so  as  to  cause  the 
crystals  to  disappear,  be  once  more  hung  up — and  dipped  again  whenever  the  dry  efflores- 
cence forms.  The  temperature  of  the  apartment  should  be  kept  as  uniform  as  possible 
during  the  progress  of  Uie  trials.  According  to  their  tendency  to  exfoliate  by  frost,  the 
severu  stones  will  show,  even  in  the  course  of  the  first  day,  alterations  on  the  edges  and 
angles  of  the  oubes ;  and  in  5  days  after  efflorescence  begins,  the  results  will  be  manifest, 
and  may  be  estimated  by  the  weight  of  disintegrated  fragments,  compared  to  the  known 
weight  of  the  piece  in  its  original  state,  both  taken  equally  dry. 

STONE,  ARTIFICIAL,  for  sUtuary  and  other  decorations  of  architecture,  has 
been  made  for  several  years  with  singular  success  at  Berlin,  by  Mr.  Feilner.  His 
materials  are  nearly  the  same  with  those  of  English  pottery ;  and  the  plastic  mass  is 
foshioned  either  in  moulds,  or  by  hand.  His  kilns,  which  are  peculiar  in  form,  and 
cconomieal  in  fuel,  deserve  to  be  generally  known.  Figg,  1379.  and  1S80.  represent  his 
round  ktUkiJig.  1379.  being  an  oblique  section  in  the  line  ▲,  a,  c,  of  Jig*  1380.,  which  is 
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a  ground  plan  in  the  line  d,  a,  5,  s,  of  fig,  1379.  The  inner  circular  apace  e,  eoTered 
with  the  elliptical  arch,  b  filled  with  the  figures  to  be  baked,  set  upon  brick  sopports. 
'Die  hearth  is  a  few  feet  above  the  ground  ;  and  there  are  steps  before  the  door  d;  for 
the  workmen  to  mount  by,  in  charging  the  kiln.  The  fire  is  applied  on  the  fofar  sides 
under  the  hcartlu  The  fiame  of  each  passes  along  the  straight  fiue8/i,/t,  and/i.  In 
the  second  annular  fiue  ^,  g^  as  also  in  the  third  2,  l^  the  flame  of  each  fire  is  kept  apart, 
being  separated  from  the  adjoining,  by  the  stones  A  and  m.  In  the  fourth  flue  m,  the 
flames  again  come  together,  ax  also  in  o,  and  ascend  by  the  middle  opening.  Besides 
this  large  orifice,  there  are  several  small  holes,  p,  p,  in  the  hearth  over  tbe  abore  flues, 
to  lead  the  flames  from  the  other  poinU  into  contact  with  the  varioos  articles.  There 
are  also  channels  q^  q,  in  the  sides,  enclosed  by  thin  walls  r,  to  promote  the  equable 
distribution  of  the  heat ;  and  these  are  plactni  right  over  the  first  fire-flues  e.  Tbe 
partitions  r,  are  perforated  with  many  holes,  throv^  which,  as  well  as  from  their  tops, 
the  flame  may  be  directed  inwards  and  downwards ;  t  are  the  vents  for  carrying  off*  tbe 
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flames  into  the  upper  space  tf,  which  is  usually  left  empty.  These  vents  can  be  closed 
by  iron  damper-plates,  pushed  in  through  the  slide-slits  of  the  dome.  /,  t,  are  peep- 
holes, for  observing  the  state  of  ignition  in  the  furnace ;  but  they  are  most  commonly 
bricked  up.  Fig.  1381.  is  a  vertical  section,  and  y?^.  1382.  a  plan,  of  an  excellent  kiln  for 
baking  clay  to  a  stony  consistence,  for  the  above  purpose,  or  for  burning  fire-bricks. 


A,  is  the  lower ;  b,  the  middle ;  c,  the  upper  kiln  ;  and  n,  the  hood,  terminating  in  tbe 
chimney  e.  a,  a,  is  the  ash-pit ;  6,  b,  the  vault  for  raking  out  the  ashes ;  it  is  covered 
with  an  iron  door  c.  d,  is  the  peep-hole,  filled  with  a  clay  stopper ;  e,  is  the  fire-place; 
/,/,  a  vent  in  the  middle  of  each  arch;  ^,  ^,  flues  at  th^  sides  of  the  arches,  situat^  be* 
tween  the  two  fireplaces ;  h,  i,  k,  are  apertures  for  introducing  the  articles  to  be  baked ; 
7,  a  grate  for  the  fire  in  the  uppermost  kiln  ;  m,  the  ash-pit ;  n,  the  fire-door ;  o^  open* 
ings  through  which  the  flames  of  a  second  fire  are  thrown  in.  At  first,  only  the  ground 
kiln  A  is  fired,  with  cleft  billets  of  pine-wood,  introduced  at  the  opening  «;  when  this 
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is  finished,  the  second  is  fired ;  and  then  the  third,  in  like  manner.     This  kiln  is  Yety 
like  the  porcelain  kiln  of  Sevres,  and  is  employed  in  many  places  for  haking  stoneware. 

Mr.  Keene  obtained  a  patent  a  fevr  years  ago^  for  making  a  factitious  stone-paste 
in  the  following  way :  —  He  dissolves  one  pound  of  alum  in  a  gallon  of  water,  and 
in  this  solution  he  soaks  84  pounds  of  gypsum  calcined  in  small  lumps.  He  exposes 
these  lumps  in  the  open  air  for  about  eight  days,  till  they  become  apparently  dry,  and 
then  calcines  them  in  an  oven  at  a  dulUred  heat.  The  waste  heat  of  a  coke  oven  is 
well  adapted  for  this  purpose.  (See  PrrcoAL,  cokxmo  or,)  These  lumps,  being  ground 
and  sifted,  afibrd  a  fine  powder,  which,  when  made  up  into  a  paste  with  the  proper 
quantity  of  water,  forms  the  petrifying  ground.  The  mass  soon  concretes,  and  after  ■ 
being  brushed  over  with  a  thin  layer  of  the  petrifying  paste,  may  be  polished  with 
pumice,  &c.,  in  the  usual  way.  It  then  aftbrds  a  body  of  great  compactness  and  dura- 
bility. If  half  a  pound  of  copperas  be  added  to  the  solution  of  the  alum,  the  gypsum 
paste,  treated  as  above,  has  a  fine  cream  or  yellow  colour.  This  stone  stands  the  weather 
tolerably  well. 

STONEWARE.  {Fayenee,  Fr.  ;  Steinpui,  Germ.)     See  Ponxar. 

STORAX,  STYRAX,  flows  from  the  twigs  and  the  trunk  of  the  Liquidamber 
Btjfracifiua,  a  tree  which  grows  in  Louisiana,  Virginia,  and  Mexica  Liquidunber,  as 
this  resin  is  also  called,  is  a  brown  or  ash-gray  substance,  ofthe  consistence  of  turpentine, 
which  dries  up  rapidly,  has  an  agreeable  smell,  like  benzoin,  and  a  bitterish,  sharp, 
burning  taste.  It  dissolves  in  four  parts  of  alcohol,  and  alibrds  1  *4  per  cent,  of  benzoic 
acid. 

STOVE  (PM7e,  Caloriftre,  Fr. ;  Ofen,  Germ.) ;  is  a  fireplace,  more  or  less  dose,  for 
warming  apartments.  When  it  allows  the  burning  coals  to  be  seen,  it  is  called  a  stove- 
grate.  Hitherto  stoves  have  rarely  been  had  recourse  to  in  this  country  for  heating  our 
sitting-rooms ;  the  cheerful  blaze  and  ventilation  of  an  open  fire  being  generally  preferred. 
But  last  winter  but  two,  by  its  inclemency,  gave  birth  to  a  vast  multitude  of  projects 
for  increasing  warmth  and  economizing  fuel,  many  of  them  eminently  insalubrious,  by  pre- 
venting due  renewal  ofthe  air,  and  by  the  introduction  of  noxious  fumes  into  it.  \Vhen 
coke  is  burned  very  slowly  in  an  iron  box,  the  carbonic  acid  gas  which  is  generated,  being 
half  as  heavy  again  as  the  atmospherical  air,  cannot  ascend  in  the  chimney  at  the 
temperature  of  SOO^  F. ;  but  regurgitates  into  the  apartment  through  every  pore  of  th0  *  ^ 
stoves,  and  poisons  the  atmosphere.  The  large  stoneware  stoves  of  France  and  Germany 
are  free  from  this  vice  ;  because,  being  fed  with  fuel  from  the  outside,  they  cannot  pro- 
duce a  reflux  of  carbonic  acid  into  the  apartment,  when  their  draught  becomes  feeble,  as 
inevitably  results  from  the  obscurely  burning  stoves  which  have  the  doors  ofthe  fire- 
place and  ash-pit  immediately  above  the  hearth-stone. 

I  have  recently  performed  some  careful  experiments  upon  this  subject,  and  find  that 
when  the  fuel  is  burning  so  slowly  in  the  stoves  as  not  to  heat  the  iron  surface  above  the 
250th  or  sooth  degree  of  Fahr.,  there  b  a  constant  deflux  of  carbonic  acid  gas  from  the 
ash-pit  into  the  room.  This  noxious  emanation  is  most  easily  evinced  by  applying  the 
beak  of  a  matrass,  containing  a  little  Goulard's  extract  (solution  of  sub-aceute  of  lead), 
to  a  round  hole  in  the  door  ofthe  ash-pit  of  a  stove  in  this  languid  state  of  combustion. 
In  a  few  seconds  the  liquid  will  become  milky,  by  the  reception  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 
I  shall  be  happy  to  alibrd  ocidar  demonstration  of  this  fact  to  any  incredulous  votary 
of  the  pseudo-economical,  anti-ventilation,  stoves  now  so  much  in  vogue.  There  u  no 
mode  in  which  the  health  and  life  of  a  person  can  be  placed  in  more  insidious  jeopardy, 
than  by  sitting  in  a  room  with  its  chimney  closed  up  with  such  a  choke-damp-vomiting 
stove. 

That  fuel  may  be  consumed  by  an  obscure  species  of  combustion,  with  the  emission 
of  very  little  beat,  was  dearly  shown  in  Sir  H.  Davy's  Begear^et  on  Flamt.  **  The 
facts  detailed  on  insensible  combustion,**  says  he,  **  explain  why  so  much  more  heat  is  ^ 
obtained  from  friel  when  it  is  burned  quickly,  than  slowly  ;  and  they  show  that,  in  all  "^ 
cases,  the  temperature  of  the  acting  bodies  should  be  kept  as  high  as  possible ;  not 
only  because  the  general  increment  of  heat  is  greater,  but  likewise  because  those  com- 
binations are  prevented,  which,  at  lower  temperatures,  take  place  without  any  con- 
siderable production  of  heat.  These  facts  likewise  indicate  the  source -of  the  great 
error  into  which  experimenters  have  fiUlen,  in  estimating  the  heat  given  out  in  the  com- 
busticn  of  charcoal ;  and  they  indicate  methods  by  which  the  temperature  may  be  in- 
creased, and  the  limits  to  certain  methods."  These  conclusions  are  placed  in  a 
strong  praetical  light  b^  the  following  simple  experiments :  —  I  set  uiion  the  top  ori- 
fice of  a  small  cylmdrical  stove,  a  hemispherical  copper  pan,  containing  six  pounds  of 
water,  at  60°  F.,  and  burned  briskly  under  it  3^  pounds  of  coke  in  an  hour ;  at  the 
end  of  which  time,  44  pounds  of  water  were 'boiled  off.  On  burning  the  same 
weight  of  coke  Jowly  m  the  same  furnace,  surmounted  by  the  same  pan,  in  the  course 
of  \2  hours,  little  more  than  one. half  the  quantity  of  water  was  exhaled.  Yet,  in  the 
first  case,  the  aerial  products  of  combustion  swept  so  rapidly  over  the  bottom  of  tho 
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p«n>  ts  to  commiuiicate  to  it  not  more  tban  one-lbiirth  of 

the  cfi«etlve  hc«t  which  miglit  have  been  obtained  bj  one 

of  the  plane  described  in  the  article  ErAroajkTioM ;  vhile, 

in  the  seeond  case,  theee  products  iDored  at  least  12  ttises 

more  slowly  aeross  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  and  o«ght  there- 

I  fore  to  haTe  been  so  much  the  more  eflRBCtive  in  erapora- 

j  tion,  had  they  possessed  the  same  power  or  qaandty  of 

i  beat. 

Stoves,  when  properly  constructed,  may  be  employed 
both  safely  and  advantagieously  to  beat  entranoe-faaUs  upon 
the  ground  story  of  a  house ;  but  care  should  be  taken  not 
to  vitiate  the  air  by  passing  it  over  ignited  surfisees,  as  b 
the  case  with  most  of  the  patent  stoves  now  foisted  upon 
I  the  public  Fiff,  1S8S.  exhibits  avertica]  scctiaa  of  a  stove 
!  which  has  been  recommended  for  power  and  oeooomy ;  but 
I  it  is  highly  objectionable^  as  being  apt  to  scorch  the  air. 
>J  The  flame  of  the  fire  a,  circulates  round  tbe  harixontal 
pipes  of  cast  iron,  b'bt  e  e^  d  d,  et,  whidi  receive  tlie  external  air  at  the  orifice  k, 
and  conduet  it  up  through  tbe  series,  till  it  issues  highly  heated  at  k,  l,  and  wmaj  be 
tlience  conducted  wherever  it  is  wanted.  Tlie  smoke  escapes  through  tbe  ehiamey  b. 
This  stove  has  evidently  two  prominent  fiuilts;  first,  it  beats  the  air-pipes  very  uaeqe^ly« 
and  the  undermost  far  too  much  ;  secondly,  the  air,  by  the  time  it  has  ascended  through 
the  xigssg  range  to  the  pipe  •  e,  will  be  nearly  of  tbe  same  temperature  with  it,  and 
will  therefore  abstract  none  of  its  heat  Thus  the  upper  pipes,  if  there  be  several  in  the 
range,  will  be  quite  inoperative,  wasting  their  warmth  upon  the  sooty  air. 

Fig.  1384.  exhibits  a  transverse  vertical  section  of  alar  more  eoonomical  and  powerful 
stove,  in  which  the  above  evils  are  avoided.     The  products  of  combustion  of  the  fire  a, 

rise  up  between  two  brick  walls,  so 
as  to  play  upon  the  bed  of  tiles  s, 
where,  after  communicating  a  mode- 
rate  heat  to  the  series  of  slanting 
pipes  whose  areas  are  represented 
by  the  small  circles  a,  a,  they  turn 
I  to  the  right  and  left,  and  circulate 
round  the  successive  rows  of  pipe* 
6,  6, 0,  e,  d,  d;  e,  e,  and  finally  escape 
at  the  bottom  by  tbe  flues  g,  p,  pur- 
sning  a  somewhat  similar  path  to 
that  of  the  burned  air  among  a 
bendi  of  gas-light  retorts.  It  U 
known,  that  two-thirds  of  the  fuel 
have  been  saved  in  the  gas-works  by 
this  distribution  of  the  furnace.  For 
the  purpose  of  heating  apartments, 
the  gn^eat  object  is  to  supply  a  vast 
body  of  genial  air ;  and,  therefore, 
merely  such  a  moderate  fire  should 
be  kept  up  in  a,  as  will  suflSce  to 
warm  all  the  pipes  pretty  equally  to 
the  temperature  of  280^  Fahr. ;  and,  indeed,  as  they  are  laid  with  a  slight  slopes  are 
open  to  the  air  at  their  under  ends,  and  terminate  at  the  upper  in  a  common  main  pip* 
or  tunneU  they  can  hardly  be  rendered  very  hot  by  any  intemperance  of  firing.  I  csn 
safely  recommend  this  stove  to  my  readers.  If  the  tubes  be  made  of  stoneware^  i<* 
construction  will  cost  very  little ;  and  they  may  be  made  of  any  site,  and  multiplied  so 
as  to  carry  ofF  the  whole  effective  heat  of  the  fuel,  leaving  merely  so  nnich  of  it  in  tbe 
burned  air,  as  to  waft  it  fairly  up  the  chimney. 

I  shall  conclude  this  article  by  a  diort  extract  of  a  paper  which  was  read  before  the 
Royal  Society,  on  the  16th  of  June,  1836,  upom  warnUng  and  ventilating  ixpartmentti  a 
subject  to  which  my  mind  hod  been  particularly  turned  at  that  time,  by  the  Directors 
of  the  Customs  Fund  of  Life  Assurance,  on  account  of  the  very  general  state  of  indis- 
position  and  disease  prevailing  among  those  of  their  oflicers  (nearly  100  in  number) 
engaged  on  duty  in  the  Long  Room  of  the  Custom  House,  London. 

**  The  symptoms  of  disorder  experienced  by  the  several  gentlemen  (about  twenty  in 
number),  whom  I  examined,  out  of  a  great  many  who  were  indisposed,  were  of  a  very 
uniform  character.     The  following  is  the  result  of  my  researches :  -« 

**  A  sense  of  tension  or  fulness  of  the  head,  with  occasional  flushings  of  the  coun- 
tenance, throbbing  of  the  temples,  and  vertigo,  followed,  not  unirequently,  with  a  con- 
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fusion  of  ideas,  very  disagreeable  to  officers  occupied  with  important  and  sometimes 
intricate  calculations.  A  few  are  affected  with  unpleasant  perspiration  on  their  sides. 
The  whole  of  them  oompUin  of  «  remarkable  coldness  and  languor  in  their  extremities, 
more  especially  the  legs  and  feet^  which  has  become  habitual,  denoting  languid  cir- 
cuUtion  in  these  parts,  which  requires  to  be  counteracted  by  the  application  of  warm 
flannels  on  going  to  bed.  The  pulse  is,  in  many  instances,  more  feeble,  frequent,  sharp, 
and  irritable,  than  it  ought  to  be,  according  to  the  natural  constiiution  of  the  individuals. 
The  sensations  in  the  head  occasionally  rise  to  such  a  height,  notwithstanding  the  most 
temperate  regimen  of  life,  as  to  require  cupping,  and  at  other  times  depletory  remedies. 
Costiveneas,  though  not  a  uniform,  is  yet  a  prevailing  symptom. 

'*  The  sameness  of  the  above  ailments,  in  upwards  of  one  hundred  gentlemen,  at  very 
various  periods  of  life,  and  of  various  temperaments,  indicates  clearly  sameness  in  the 
cause. 

**  The  temperature  of  the  air  in  the  Long  Room  ranged,  in  the  three  days  of  my  expe- 
rimental inquiry,  from  62^  to  64^  of  Fahrenheit's  scale ;  and  in  the  £xaminer*s  Room  it 
was  about  60*^,  being  kept  somewhat  lower  by  the  occasional  shutting  of  the  hot-air 
valve,  which  is  here  placed  under  the  control  of  the  gentlemen ;  whereas  that  of  the 
Long  Room  is  designed  to  be  regulated  in  the  sunk  story,  by  the  fireman  of  the  stove, 
who  seems  sufficiently  careful  to  maintain  an  equable  temperature  amidst  all  the  vicis- 
situdes of  our  winter  weather.  Upon  the  7th  of  January,  the  temperature  of  the  open 
air  was  50° ;  and  on  the  11th  it  was  only  Sff^ ;  yet  upon  both  days  the  thennometer  in 
the  Long  Room  indicated  the  same  heat,  of  from  6S°  to  64°. 

**  The  hot  air  discharged  from  the  two  cylindrical  stove»tunnels  into  the  Long  Room 
was  at  90^  upon  the  7th,  and  at  1 10°  upon  the  1 1th.  This  air  is  diluted,  however,  and 
disguised,  by  admixture  with  a  column  of  cold  air,  before  it  is  allowed  to  escape.  The 
air,  on  the  contrary,  which  heats  the  Examiner's  Room,  undergoes  no  such  mollification, 
and  comes  forth  at  once  in  an  ardent  blast  of  fully  1 70° ;  not  unlike  the  simoom  of  the 
desert,  as  described  by  travellers.  Had  a  similar  nuisance,  on  the  greater  scale,  existed 
in  the  Long  Room,  it  could  not  have  been  endured  by  the  merchants  and  other  visitors 
on  business :  but  the  disguise  of  an  evil  is  a  very  different  thing  from  its  removal. 
The  direct  air  of  the  stove,  as  it  enters  the  £xaminer*s  Room,  possesses,  in  an  eminent 
degree^  the  disagreeable  smell  and  flavour  imparted  to  air  by  the  action  of  red-hot  iron  ; 
and,  in  spite  of  every  attention  on  tlie  part  of  the  fireman  to  sweep  the  stove  apparatus 
from  time  to  time,  it  carries  along  with  it  abundance  of  burned  dusty  particles. 

**  The  leading  characteristic  of  the  air  in  these  two  rooms,  is  its  dryness  and  disagree- 
able smell.  In  the  Long  Room,  upon  the  1 1th,  the  air  indicated,  by  Daniell*s  hygro- 
meter, 70  per  cent,  of  dryness,  while  the  external  atmosphere  was  nearly  saturated  with 
moisture.  The  thermometer  connected  with  the  dark  bulb  of  that  instrument  stood  at 
30°  wneu  denr  began  to  be  deposited  upon  it ;  while  the  thermometer  in  the  air  stood  at 
64°.  In  the  court  behind  the  Custom-house,  the  external  air  being  at  35°,  dew  was 
deposited  on  the  dark  bulb  of  the  hygrometer  by  a  depression  of  only  3° ;  whereas  in 
the  Long  Room,  on  the  same  day,  a  depression  of  34°  was  required  to  produce  that 
deposition.  Air,  in  such  a  dry  state,  would  evaporate  0-44  inches  depth  of  water  from 
a  cistern  in  the  course  of  twenty- four  hours ;  and  its  influence  on  the  cutaneous  ezhalents 
must  be  proportionably  great. 

**  As  oast  iron  always  contains,  besides  the  metal  itself,  more  or  less  carbon,  sulphur, 
phosphorus,  or  even  arsenic,  it  is  possible  that  the  smell  of  air  passed  over  it  in  an 
incandescent  state,  may  be  owing  to  some  of  tliese  impr^nations ;  for  a  quantity  of 
noxious  effluvia,  inappreciably  small,  is  capable  of  affecting  not  only  the  olfactory 
nerves,  but  the  pulmonary  organs.  I  endeavoured  to  test  the  air  as  it  issued  from  the 
valve  in  the  Examiner's  Room,  by  presenting  to  it  pieces  of  white  paper  moistened 
with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  perceived  a  slight  darkening  to  take  place,  as  if 
by  sulphurous  fumes.  White  paper,  moistened  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water, 
was  not  in  the  least  discoloured,  llie  faint  impression  on  the  first  test.paper  may  be, 
probably,  ascribed  to  sulphurous  fumes,  proceeding  from  the  ignition  of  the  myriads  of 
animal  and  vegetable  matters  which  constantly  float  in  the  atmosphere,  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  sunbeam  admitted  into  a  dark  chamber :  to  this  cause,  likewise,  the  offensive 
smell  of  air,  transmitted  over  red-hot  iron,  may  in  some  measure  be  attributed,  as  well 
as  to  the  hydrogen  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  aqueous  vapour,  always  present 
in  our  atmosphere  in  abundance ;  especially  close  to  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  below 
London  Bridge. 

**  When  a  column  of  air  sweeps  furiously  across  the  burning  deserts  of  Africa  and 
Arabia,  constituting  the  phenomenon  called  simoom  by  the  natives,  the  air  becomes 
not  only  very  hot  and  dry,  but  highly  electrical,  as  is  evinced  by  lightning  and  tbiinder. 
Dry  sands,  devoid  of  vegetation,  cannot  be  conceived  to  communicate  any  noxious  gas 
or  vapour  to  the  atmosphere,  like  the  malaria  of  marshes,  called  miasmata :  it  is,  lience, 
highly  probable  that  the  blast  of  the  simoom  owes  iu  deadly  malignity,  in  reference  to 
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animal  as  well  as  Tcgctabic  lifi*,  simply  to  eitreme  heat,  drynes,  and  electrical  disturb- 
ance. Similar  conditions,  though  on  a  smaller  scale,  exist  in  what  is  called  the  bdi,  or 
eockle,  apparatus  for  heating  the  Long  Room  and  the  £xaroiner*s  apartment  in  the 
Custom-house.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  inverted,  hollow,  flattened  pyramids  of  cssi- 
iron,  with  an  oblong  base,  rather  small  in  their  dimensions,  to  do  their  work  sufficieotiy 
in  cold  weather,  when  moderately  heated.  The  inside  of  the  pyramids  is  exposed  to 
the  flames  of  coke  furnaces,  which  heat  them  frequently  to  incandeseence,  while  currents 
of  cold  air  are  directed  to  their  exterior  surfsices  by  numerous  sheet-iion  channels. 
The  incandescence  of  these  pyramids,  or  bells,  as  they  are  Tulgarly  called,  was  proved 
by  pieces  of  paper  taking  fire  when  I  laid  them  on  the  summits.  Again,  ance  air 
becomes  electrical  when  it  is  rapidly  blown  upon  the  surfaces  of  certain  bodies,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  the  air  which  escapes  into  the  Examiner's  Room  might  be  in  this 
predicament.  It  certainly  excites  the  sensation  of  a  cobweb  playing  round  the  head, 
which  u  well  known  to  all  who  are  familiar  with  electrical  machines.  To  determine 
this  point,  I  presented  a  condensing  gold*leaf  electrometer  to  the  said  current  of  htii 
air,  and  obtained  faint  dif  ergence  with  negatiTe  electricity.  The  electricity  must  be 
impaired  in  its  tension,  however,  in  consequence  of  the  air  escaping  through  an  iron 
grating,  and  striking  against  the  flat  iron  valves,  both  of  which  tend  to  restore  tlie 
electric  equilibrium.  The  air  blast,  moreover,  by  being  diffused  round  the  glass  of  the 
condenser  apparatus,  would  somewhat  mask  the  appearances.  Were  it  worth  while,  sn 
apparatus  might  be  readily  constructed  for  determining  this  point,  without  any  sucfa 
sources  of  fidlaey.  The  influence  of  an  atmosphere  charged  with  electricity  in  exciting 
headach  and  confusion  of  thought  in  many  persons,  is  universally  known. 

**  The  fetid  burned  odour  of  the  stove  air,  and  its  excessive  avidity  for  moisture,  src  of 
themselves,  however,  sufficient  causes  of  the  general  indisposition  produced  among  the 
gentlemen  who  are  permanently  exposed  to  it  in  the  discharge  of  their  public  duties. 

**  From  there  being  nearly  a  vacuum,  as  to  aqueous  vapour,  in  the  said  air,  while  there 
is  nearly  a  plenum  in  the  external  atmosphere  round  about  the  Custom-house,  tbe 
vicissitudes  of  feeling  in  those  who  have  occasion  to  go  out  and  in  frequently,  must  be 
highly  detrimental  to  health.  The  permanent  action  of  an  artificial  deaccated  air  oo 
the  animal  economy  may  be  stated  as  follows  :  •— 

**  The  living  body  b  continually  emitting  a  transpirable  matter,  the  quantity  of  which, 
in  a  grown-up  man,  will  depend  partly  on  the  activity  of  the  cutaneous  exhalents,  tnd 
partly  on  tbe  relative  dryness  or  moisture  of  the  circumambient  medium.  Its  average 
amount,  in  common  circumstances,  has  been  estimated  at  20  ounces  in  24  hours. 

**  When  plunged  in  a  very  dry  air,  the  insensible  perspiration  will  be  increased  ;  and,  as 
it  is  a  true  evaporation  or  gasefaotioo,  it  will  generate  cold  proportionably  to  its  amount. 
Those  parts  of  the  body  which  are  most  insulated  in  the  air,  and  furthest  from  the 
heart,  such  as  the  eitremities,  will  feel  this  refrigerating  influence  most  powerfully* 
Hence  the  coldness  of  the  hands  and  feet,  so  generally  felt  by  the  inmates  of  the  apart- 
ment, though  its  temperature  be  at  or  above  60^.  The  brain,  being  scre^ied  by  the 
skull  from  this  evaporating  influence,  will  renutin  relatively  hot,  and  will  get  surebafged, 
besides,  with  the  fluids  which  are  repeUed  from  the  extremities  by  the  condensation, 
or  contraction,  of  the  blood-vessels,  caused  by  cold.  Hence  the  affections  of  tbe  fac*>'* 
such  as  tension,  ana  its  dangerous  consequences.  If  sensible  perspiration  happen,  fn>o> 
debility,  to  break  forth  from  a  system  previously  relaxed,  and  plunged  into  dry  ^^*  ^ 
attractive  of  vapour,  it  will  be  of  the  kind  called  a  cold  clammy  sweat  on  the  sides  and 
back,  as  experienced  by  many  inmates  of  the  LfOng  Room. 

**  Such,  in  my  humble  apprehension,  is  a  rationale  of  the  phenomena  observed  at  the 
Custom-house.  Similar  efiecto  have  resulted  from  hot-air  stoves  of  a  similar  kind  in 
many  other  situations. 

**  After  the  most  mature  physical  and  medical  investi^tion,  I  am  oT  opinion  that  the 
circumstances  above  specified  cannot  act  permanently  upon  human  beings,  without 
impairing  their  constitutions,  and  reducing  the  value  of  their  lives.  The  Directors  of 
the  Customs  Fund  are  therefore  justified  in  their  apprehensions,  *  that  the  mode  of 
heating  the  Long  Room  is  injurious  to  the  health  of  persons  employed  therein,  sod  that 
it  must  unduly  shorten  the  duration  of  life.' 

"  It  may  be  admitted,  as  a  general  principle,  that  the  comfort  of  sedentary  individuals, 
occupying  large  apartments  during  the  winter  months,  cannot  be  adequately  secured  by 
the  mere^  influx  of  hot  air  from  separate  stove-rooms:  it  requires  the  genial  influence 
of  radiating  surfiices  in  the  apartments  themselves,  such  as  of  open  fires,  of  pifK^s,  ^^ 
other  vessels  filled  with  hot  water  or  steam,  'ihe  clothing  of  our  bodies,  exposed  to 
such  radiation  in  a  pure,  fresh,  somewhat  cool  and  bracing  air,  absorbs  a  much  more 
agreeable  warmth  than  it  could  acquire  by  being  merely  immersed  in  an  atmosphere 
heated  even  to  62<^  Fahr.,  like  that  of  the  Long  Room.  In  the  former  prcdicainen*j 
the  lungs  are  supplied  with  a  relatively  dense  air,  say  at  52°  Fahr. ;  while  the  extern*! 
surface  of  the  body  or  the  clothing  is  maintained  at,  perhaps,  70°  or  75**.     This  dif 
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tinctive  cireumstance  has  not,  I  belieTe,  been  hitherto  duly  considered  by  the  stove 
doctors,  each  intent  on  pufBng  his  own  pecuniary  interest ;  but  it  is  obviously  one  of 
great  importance,  and  which  the  English  people  would  do  well  to  keep  in  view  ;  because 
it  is  owing  to  our  domestic  apartments  being  heated  by  open  fires,  and  our  factories  by 
steam  pipes,  that  the  health  of  our  population,  and  the  expectation  of  life  among  all 
orders  in  this  country,  are  so  much  better  than  in  France  and  Germany,  where  hot-air 
stoves,  neither  agreeable  nor  inoffensive^  and  in  endless  variety  of  form,  are  generally 
employed.  j 

■*  In  conclusion,  I  take  leave  to  state  to  you  my  firm  conviction  that  the  only  method 
of  warming  your  Long  Room  and  subsidiary  apartments,  combining  salubrity,  safety,  ' 

and  economy,  with  convenience  in  erection  and  durable  comfort  in  use,  is  by  a  series 
of  steam  pipes  laid  along  the  floor,  at  the  line  of  the  desk  partitions,  in  suitable  lengths, 
with  small  arched  jimction-pipes  rising  over  the  several  doorways,  to  keep  the  passages 
clear,  and  at  the  same  time  to  allow  a  free  expansion  and  contraction  in  the  pipes, 
thereby  providing  for  the  permanent  soundness  of  the  joints.  ** 

It  would  not  be  diflScult  to  construct  a  stove  or  stove-grate  which  should  combine 
economy  and  comfort  of  warming  an  apartment,  with  briskness  of  combustion  and  dura- 
bility of  the  fire,  without  any  noxious  deflux  of  carbonic  acid.     See  Cbimnsy. 
STRASS;see  Pastxs. 

STRAW-HAT  MANUFACTURK  The  mode  of  preparing  the  Tuscany  or 
Italian  straw,  is  by  pulling  the  bearded  wheat  while  the  ear  is  in  a  soft  milky  state,  the 
corn  having  been  sown  very  close,  and  of  consequence  produced  in  a  thin,  short,  and 
dwindled  conditioiu  The  straw,  with  its  ears  and  roots,  is  spread  out  thinly  upon  the 
ground  in  fine  hot  weather,  for  S  or  4  days  or  more,  in  order  to  dry  the  sap  ;  it  is  then 
tied  up  in  bundles  and  stacked,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  heat  of  the  mow  to  drive 
off  any  remaining  moisture.  It  is  important  to  keep  the  ends  of  the  straw  air-tight,  in 
order  to  retain  the  pith,  and  prevent  its  gummy  particles  from  passing  off  by  evaporation. 
After  the  straw  has  been  about  a  month  in  the  mow,  it  is  removed  to  a  meadow  and 
spread  out,  that  the  dew  may  act  upon  it,  together  with  the  sun  and  air,  and  promote 
the  bleaching,  it  being  necessary  frequently  to  turn  the  straw  while  this  process  is  going 
on.  The  first  process  of  bleaching  being  complete,  the  lower  joint  and  root  is  pulled 
from  the  straw,  leaving  the  upper  part  fit  for  use,  which  is  then  sorted  according  to 
qualities ;  and  after  being  submitted  to  the  action  of  steam,  for  the  purpose  of  extracting 
its  colour,  and  then  to  a  ftimigation  of  sulphur,  to  complete  the  bleaching,  the  straws 
are  in  a  condition  to  be  platt^  or  woven  into  hats  and  bonnets,  and  are  in  that  state 
imported  into  England  in  bundles,  the  dried  ears  of  the  wheat  being  still  on  the  straw. 
Straw  may  be  easily  bleached  by  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  and  also  by  sulphuring. 
For  the  latter  purpose,  a  cask  open  at  both  ends,  with  its  seams  papered,  is  to  be  set 
upright  a  few  inches  from  the  ground,  having  a  hoop  nailed  to  its  inside,  about  six 
inches  beneath  the  top,  to  support  another  hoop  with  a  net  stretched  across  it,  upon 
which  the  straw  is  to  be  laid  in  successive  handfuls  loosely  crossing  each  other.  Tho 
cask  having  been  covered  with  a  tight  overlapping  lid,  stuffed  with  lists  of  cloth,  a 
brazier  of  burning  charcoal  is  to  be  inserted  within  the  bottom,  and  an  iron  dish  con- 
taining pieces  of  brimstone  is  to  be  put  upon  the  brasier.  The  brimstone  soon  takes 
fire,  and  fills  the  cask  with  sulphurous  acid  gas,  whereby  the  straw  gets  bleached  in  the 
course  of  three  or  four  hours.  Care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  such  a  violent  combustion 
of  the  sulphur  as  might  cause  black  burned  spots,  for  these  cannot  be  afterwards  removed. 
The  straw,  afler  bemg  aired  and  softened  by  spreading  it  upon  the  grass  for  a  night, 
is  ready  to  be  split,  preparatory  to  dyeing.  Blue  is  given  by  a  boiling-hot  solution  of 
indigo  in  sulphuric  acid,  called  Saxom  blue,  diluted  to  the  desired  shade ;  yellow,  by 
decoction  of  turmeric ;  red,  by  boiling  hanb  of  coarse  scarlet  wool  in  a  bath  of  weak 
alum  water,  containing  the  straw ;  or  directly,  by  cochineal,  salt  of  tin,  and  tartar.  Brazil 
wood  and  archil  are  also  employed  for  dyeing  straw.  For  the  other  colours,  see  their 
respective  titles  in  this  Dictionary. 

STREAM-WORKa  The  name  given  by  the  Cornish  miners  to  alluvial  deposits 
of  tin  ore,  usually  worked  in  the  open  air. 

STRETCHING  MACHINE.  Cotton  goods  and  other  textile  &brics,  either 
white  or  printed,  are  prepared  for  the  market  by  being  stretched  in  a  proper  machine^ 
which  lays  all  their  warp  and  woof  yarns  in  truly  parallel  positions.  A  very  ingenious 
and  effective  mechanism  of  this  kind  was  naade  the  subject  of  a  patent  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Morand,  of  Manchester,  in  April,  18S4,  which  serves  to  extend  the  width  of  calico  pieces 
or  of  other  cloths  woven  of  cotton,  wool,  silk,  or  flax,  after  they  have  become  shrunk 
in  the  processes  of  bleaching,  dyeing,  &c.  I  regret  that  the  limits  of  this  volume  will 
not  admit  of  its  description.  The  specification  of  the  patent  is  published  in  NewtouU 
Journal,  for  December,  ltfS5. 

STRINGS.  The  name  given  by  the  Cornish  miners  to  the  small  filamentous 
ramifications  of  a  metallic  vein. 
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STRONTIA,  one  of  the  alkeline  earths,  of  which  tinmHmm  k  the  metallie  ba^ 
occurs  in  a  crystalline  state,  as  a  carbonate,  in  the  lead  mines  of  Strootian  in  ArgrSe- 
shire,  whence  iu  name.  The  sulphate  is  found  erjstalliaed  near  Bristol,  and  in  several 
other  parU  of  the  world ;  hut  strootie  minerals  are  rather  rare.  The  pure  earth  is 
prepared  exactly  like  baryta,  from  either  the  carbonate  or  the  sulphate.  It  is  a  graytsb- 
white  powder,  infusible  in  the  ftimaes^  of  a  speafte  grarity  approaching  that  of  bsiyts, 
having  an  acrid,  burning  taste^  but  not  so  cofToaiTC  as  baryta,  though  sharper  than 
lime.  It  becomes  hot  when  moistened,  and  slakes  into  a  pulverulent  hydrate,  dinoWes 
in  150  parts  of  water  at  60^,  and  in  much  less  at  the  boiling  point,  forming  an  alkaline 
solution,  called  atroniia  water,  which  deposits  crystals  in  four-sided  tables  as  it  cook 
These  contain  68  per  cent  of  water,  are  soluble  in  59  parts  of  water  at  6(fi,  sod  in 
about  8  parts  of  boiling  vrater ;  when  heated  they  part  with  53  parts  of  water,  but 
retain  the  other  15  parts,  eren  at  a  red  heat  The  dry  earth  eonmU  of  84*55  x€  base, 
and  15-45  of  ozygea  It  is  readily  distinguished  from  baryta,  by  ita  inferior  solobility, 
and  by  ita  soluble  salts  giving  a  red  tinge  to  flame,  while  those  of  baryta  give  a  jellov 
tinge.  Fluosilicic  acid  and  iodata  of  soda  precipitate  the  salta  of  the  latter  earth,  but 
not  tboae  of  the  former.  The  compounds  of  strontia  are  not  poisonous,  like  those  of 
baryta.     The  only  preparation  of  strontia  used  in  the  arta  is  the  Nitratv,  which  see. 

STRYCHNIA,  is  an  alkaline  base,  extracted  from  the  Stryehmat  aau:  vomica,  Strychno$ 
ignatia,  and  the  Vpa$  Hemte  i  which  has  been  employed  in  medicine  by  some  of  ibe 
poison  doctors,  but  is  of  no  use  in  any  of  the  arta.  When  introduced  into  the  siovMch, 
strychnia  acta  with  fearful  energy,  causing  lock-jaw  immediately,  and  the  death  of  the 
animal  in  a  very  short  time.  Half  a  grain,  blovm  into  the  throat  of  a  rabbit,  profes 
fatal  in  five  minutes. 

Having  placed  a  drop  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  on  a  piece  of  glass,  add  to  it  a  srna'l 
quantity  of  the  suspected  substance,  and  stir  the  whole  together,  so  as  to  favour  solution ; 
then  sprinkle  over  the  mixture  a  little  powdered  bichromate  of  potash,  and  gently  mov« 
a  glass  rod  through  the  fluid.  If  strychnia  be  present,  a  violet  colour  of  considerable 
beauty  will  be  almost  immediately  produced,  which,  after  a  few  minutes,  will  fiide  into 
a  reddish  yellow,  but  may  be  renewed  by  the  addition  of  more  bichromate,  so  long  as  an/ 
strychnia  remains  undestroyed  in  the  mixture.  In  this  way  ^il^  of  a  grain  of  that  al- 
kaloid may  be  made  to  yield  a  very  decisive  indication.  The  pointa  to  be  noticed  are, 
that  sulphuric  acid  alone  produces  no  apparent  effect,  and  that  the  action  begins  at  once 
round  each  particle  of  the  bichromate,  so  that  if  the  glass  be  held  in  a  yertical  position* 
streams  of  a  violet  coloured  fluid  may  be  seen  to  flow  from  each  particle;  and  if  at  this 
time,  the  whole  be  slowly  stirred,  the  entire  bulk  of  the  fluid  will  speedily  assume  the 
same  characteristic  tint. 

In  conjunction  with  my  friend,  Mr.  Morson,  of  Southampton  Row,  I  have  thus  ex- 
amined the  following  alkaloids:  morphia,  brucia,  aoonita,  atropia,  codia,  narcotine. 
pierotoxia,  cinchonia,  quina,  solania,  veratrla,  and  phloridsa,  but  without  noticing  anv- 
thing  at  all  calculated  to  throw  a  doubt  upon  the  value  of  the  mdication  thus  obtained. 
as  a  means  of  demonstrating  the  presence  of  strychnia.  In  these  experimenta  the  usual 
sources  of  error  were  sought  to  he  avoided  by  the  employment  of  pure  materials :  tbe 
alkaloids  having  been  manufactured  with  great  care.  Compounds  containing  nitrie  or 
muriatic  acid  are,  for  obvious  reasons,  unfit  for  such  investigations — the  pure  alksloias 
and  their  sulphates  being  alone  unobjectionable. — Mr.  LewU  T&om/won. 

STUCCO.    See  GvrsuM. 

SUBERIC  ACID,  is  prepared  by  digesting  grated  cork  with  nitric  acid.  It  fo"^ 
crystals,  which  sublime  in  white  vapours  when  heated, 

SUBLIMATE,  is  any  solid  matter  resulting  from  condensed  vapours,  and, 

SUBLIMATION,  is  the  process  by  which  the  volatUe  particles  are  raised  by  best, 
and  condensed  into  a  crystalline  mass.     See  Calombl  and  Sal-ammoniac,  for  examples 

SUBSALT,  is  a  salt  in  which  the  base  is  not  saturated  with  acid ;  as  subaeeute  or 
lead. 

SUCCINIC  ACID,  Acid  of  amber,  (Acide  weamguM,  Fr. ;  Benuteintaire,  Gtrm.) 
is  obtained  by  distilling  coarsely  pounded  amber  in  a  retort  by  itself,  witb  a  beat 
gradually  raised ;  or  mixed  with  one-twelfth  of  ita  weight  of  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  **^^ 
half  ita  weight  of  water.  The  acid  which  sublimes  is  to  be  dissolved  in  hot  irster, 
to  be  saturated  with  potassa  or  soda,  boiled  with  bone  black,  to  remove  the  foul  empT'^"' 
matic  oily  matter,  filtered,  and  precipitated  by  nitrate  of  lead,  to  convert  it  into  sn 
insoluble  succinate;  which  being  washed,  is  to  be  decomposed  by  the  equivalent  quantity 
of  sulphuric  acid.  Pure  succinic  acid  forms  tmnsparent  prisms.  The  succinate  of  a<b- 
monia  is  an  excellent  reagent  for  detecting  and  separating  iron. 

SUGAR  ( Afcrs,  Fr.  ;  Zuckcr,  Germ.  );  is  the  sweet  constituent  of  vegetsblean^ 
animal  products.  It  may  be  distinguished  into  two  principal  species.  The  first,  wbicb 
occurs  in  the  sugar-cane,  the  beet-root,  and  the  maple^  crystallises  in  oblique  four-side<^ 
prisms,  terminated  by  two-sided  summita ;  it  has  a  sweetening  power  which  rosy  b< 
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represented  by  100 ;  and  in  circumpolariiation  it  bends  tbe  luroinous  nys  to  the  right 
The  second  oecurs  ready  formed  in  ripe  grapes  and  other  fhiits ;  it  u  also  produced  by 
treating  starch  with  diastase  or  sulphuric  acid.  This  species  forms  cauliflower  con^ 
cretions,  but  not  true  crystals ;  it  has  a  sweetening  power,  which  may  be  represented  by 
60,  and  in  circumpolarisation  it  bends  the  rays  to  the  left.  Besides  these  two  principal 
kinds  of  sugar,  some  others  are  distinguished  by  chemists ;  as  the  sugar  of  milk,  of 
manna,  of  certain  mushrooms,  of  liquorice-root,  and  that  obtained  from  sawdust  and 
glue  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid ;  but  they  have  no  importance  in  a  manufiicturing 
point  of  Tiew. 

Sugar,  extracted  either  from  the  cane,  the  beet,  or  the  maple,  Is  identical  in  its 
properties  and  composition,  when  reflned  to  the  same  pitch  of  purity  ;  only  that  of  the 
beet  seems  to  surpass  the  other  two  in  cohesire  force,  since  larger  and  firmer  crystals  of 
It  are  obtained  from  a  clarified  solution  of  equal  density.  It  contains  5*3  per  cent,  of 
combined  water,  which  can  be  separated  only  by  uniting  it  with  oxide  of  lead,  into 
what  has  been  called  a  saccharnte ;  made  by  mixing  syrup  with  finely  ground  litharge, 
and  evaporating  the  mixture  to  dryness  upon  a  steam-bath.  When  sugar  is  exposed  to 
a  heat  of  400°  F.,  it  melts  into  a  brown  pasty  mass,  but  still  retains  its  water  of  com- 
position. Sugar  thus  fused  is  no  longer  capable  of  crystallisation,  and  is  called  caramel 
by  the  French.  It  is  used  for  colouring  liqueurs.  Indeed  sugar  is  so  susceptible  oF 
change  by  heat,  that  if  a  colourless  solution  of  it  be  exposed  for  some  time  to  the 
temperature  of  boiling  water,  it  becomes  brown  and  partially  unerystallizable.  Acids 
exercise  such  an  injurious  influence  upon  sugar,  that  aifter  remaining  in  contact  with  it 
for  a  little  while,  though  they  be  rendered  thoroughly  neutral,  a  great  part  of  the 
sugar  will  refuse  to  crystallize.  Thus,  if  3  parts  of  oxalic  or  tartaric  acid  be  added  to 
sugar  in  solution,  no  crystals  of  sugar  can  be  obtained  by  evaporation,  even  though 
the  acids  be  neutralized  by  chalk  or  carbonate  of  lime.  By  boiling  cane  sugar  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  changed  into  starch  sugar.  Manufacturers  of  sugar  should  be, 
therefore,  particularly  watchful  against  every  acidulous  taint  or  impregnation.  Nitric 
acid  converts  sugar  into  oxalic  and  malic  acids.  Alkaline  matter  is  likewise  most  detri- 
mental to  the  grain  of  sugar;  as  Is  always  evinced  by  the  large  quantity  of  molasses 
formed,  when  an  excess  of  temper  lime  has  been  used  in  clarifying  the  juice  of  the  cane 
or  tbe  b^et.  When  one  piece  of  lump  sugar  is  rubbed  against  another  in  the  dark,  a 
phosphomcent  light  is  emitted. 

Sugar  is  soluble  in  all  proportions  in  water;  but  it  takes  four  parts  of  spirits  of  wine, 
of  spec.  grav.  0*830,  and  80  of  absolute  alcohol,  to  dissolve  it,  both  b^ng  at  a  boiling 
temperature.  As  the  alcohol  cools,  it  deposits  the  sugar  in  small  crystals.;;  Carmelized 
and  unerystallizable  sugar  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol.  Pure  sugar  is  unchangeable  in 
the  air,  even  when  dissolved  in  a  good  deal  of  water,  if  the  solution  be  kept  covered 
and  in  the  dark  ;  but  with  a  very  small  addition  of  gluten,  the  solution  soon  begins  to 
ferment,  whereby  the  sugar  is  decomposed  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid,  and  ultimately 
into  acetic  acid. 

Sugar  forms  chemical  compounds  with  the  salifiable  bases.  It  dissolves  readily  in 
caustic  potash  lye,  whereby  it  loses  its  sweet  taste,  and  affords  on  evaporation  a  mass 
which  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  When  the  lye  is  neutralized  by  sulphuric  acid,  tbe  sugar 
recovers  its  sweet  taste,  and  may  be  separated  from  the  sulphate  of  poUsh  by  alcohol, 
but  it  will  no  longer  crystallize. 

That  syrup  possesses  the  property  of  dissolving  the  alkaline  earths,  limes,  magnesia, 
strontites,  barytes,  was  demonstrated  long  ago  by  Mr.  Ramsay,  of^Glasgow,  by  experi- 
ments published  in  Nicholgan't  Journal,  v6\,  xvilL  page  9,  for  September,  1807.  Ho 
found  that  syrup  is  capable  of  dissolving  half  as  much  lime  as  it  contains  of  sugar ;  and 
as  much  strontites  as  sugar.  Magnesia  dissolved  in  much  smaller  quantity  and  barytes 
seemed  to  decompose  the  sugar  entirely.  These  results  have  been  since  confirmed  by 
Professor  Daniel.  Mr.  Ramsay  characterized  sugar  treated  with  lime  as  weak,  from  lU 
sweetening  power  being  impaired ;  from  its  solution  he  obtained,  after  some  time,  u 
deposit  of  calcareous  carbonate.  M.  Pelouze  has  lately  shown  that  the  carbonic  aeid 
in  this  case  is  derived  from  the  atmosphere,  and  is  not  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  ele- 
ments of  the  sugar,  as  Mr.  Daniel  had  asserted. 

Sugar  forms  with  oxide  of  lead  two  combinations ;  the  one  soluble,  the  other  insn- 
luble.  Oxide  of  lead  digested  in  syrup  dissolves  to  a  certain  amount,  forms  a  yellowish 
liquor,  which  possesses  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  leaves  after  evaporation  an  uncrystal- 
lizable,  viscid,  deliquescent  mass.  If  syrup  be  boiled  with  oxide  of  lead  in  excess,  if 
the  solution  be  filtered  boiling  hot,  and  if  the  phial  be  corked  in  which  it  is  receiveii, 
white  bulky  flocks  will  fall  to  its  bottom  in  the  course  of  24  hours.  This  compound  is  be^t 
dried /n  oocao.  It  is  in  both  cases  light,  tasteless,  and  insoluble  in  cold  and  boiling  wate.  ; 
it  takes  fire  like  German  tinder  (Amadou),  when  touched  at  one  point  with  an  ignited 
body,  and  burns  away,  leaving  small  globules  of  lead.  It  dissolves  in  acids,  and  also  in 
neutral  acetate  of  lead,  which  forms  with  the  oxide  a  subsalt,  and  sets  the  sugar  free. 

5  D  2 
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Ctffaonio  acid  gu  paated  through  water  in  wbieh  the  above  iMdmate  is  dtflosed,  de> 
compows  it,  with  precipttatioo  of  caibooatu  of  lead.  It  oooaiata  of  58i{6  paits  of  oside 
of  Irad,  and  41*74  sugar,  in  100  parts.  From  the  powerful  action  ezereised  npoo  soger 
by  Bcids  and  oxide  of  lead,  we  may  lee  the  fallacy  and  danger  of  using  tbew  ebcimeal 
reagents  in  sugar-refining.  Sugar  poeseascs  the  renMrkable  property  of  diaeolTing  the 
oxide,  as  well  as  the  subaeetate  of  copper  (Terdicris)*  and  of  counteraoting  their  poiaosi- 
ous  operation.  Orfila  found  that  a  dcee  of  verdigris,  which  would  kill  a  doig  in  sld  hour 
or  two,  might  be  swallowed  with  impunity,  provided  it  was  mixed  with  a  oonsidcrafale 
quantity  of  sugsr.  When  a  solution  of  sugar  is  boiled  with  the  acetate  of  copper*  it 
causes  an  abundant  precipitate  of  protoxide  of  copper ;  when  boiled  with  the  nitrates  of 
mercury  and  silver,  or  the  chloride  of  gold,  it  reduces  the  reqwctive  bases  to  the  "»***i'^ 
sUte. 

The  following  Tabls  shows  the  quantities  of  Sugar  contained  in  Syrups  of  the  i 
specific  gravities.*     It  was  the  result  of  experimenU  carefully  made. 


of  Solution  at  ecPFsbr. 

Sugar  fai  100 by  Weight. 

Bxper.  Spec.  Crav.  of 
8olatkmat60OFahr. 

^^^ 

1-3260 

66-666 

1-1045 

25-000 

1-2310 

50-000 

1'0905 

21-740 

1-1777 

40-000 

1-0820 

20-000 

1-4400 

SS«SS 

1-0685 

16-666 

1*1 340 

81-250 

1-0500 

12-500 

I -1250 

29*418 

1-0395 

10-000 

1*1110 

26-31C 

If  the  decimal  part  of  the  number  denoting  the  specific  gravity  of  syrup,  be  multiplied 
by  26,  the  product  will  denote  very  nearly  the  quantity  of  sugar  per  gallon  in  pounds 
weight,  at  the  given  specific  gravity,  f 

Sugsr  has  been  analysed  by  several  chemists ;  the  following  Tablb  exhibits  some  of 
their  results :  — 


Oaj  LuiMc 
and  Thenaid. 

Berzelius. 

Prout. 

Ure. 

Oxygen 
Carbon 
Hydrogen    - 

56-63 

42-47 

6-90 

49-8,56 

43-265 

6-875 

55^5 

89-99 

6-66 

50  33 

43-38 

6-29 

in  100 

Of  the  iugar  cane,  and  the  extraction  of  engar  from  it.  —  Humboldt,  after  the  most 
elalwrate  historical  and  botanical  researches  in  the  New  World,  has  arrived  at  the  con. 
elusion,  that  before  America  was  discovered  by  the  Spaniards,  the  inhabitants  of  that 
continent  and  the  adjacent  islands  were  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  sugar  canes,  with 
any  of  our  corn  plants,  and  with  rice.  The  progressire  diffusion  of  the  cane  has  been 
thus  traced  out  by  the  partisans  of  its  oriental  origin.  From  the  interior  of  Asia  it  was 
transplanted  first  into  Cyprus,  and  thence  into  Sicily,  or  possibly  by  the  Saracens  di- 
rectly into  the  latter  island,  in  which  a  large  quantity  of  sugar  was  manufactured  in 
the  year  1 148.  Lafitau  relates  the  donation  made  by  William  the  Second,  king  of  Sicily, 
to  the  convent  of  St.  Benolt,  of  a  mill  for  crushing  sugar  canes,  along  with  all  its  pri- 
vileges, workmen,  and  dependencies  :  which  remarkable  gift  bears  the  date  of  1166. 
According  to  this  author,  the  sugar  cane  must  have  been  imported  into  Europe  at  the 
period  of  the  Crusades.  The  monk  Albertus  Aquensis,  in  the  description  which  he  haa 
given  of  the  processes  employed  at  Acre  and  at  Tripoli  to  extract  sugar,  says,  that  in 
the  Holy  Land,  the  Christian  soldiers  being  short  of  provisions,  had  recourse  to  sugar 
canes,  which  they  chewed  for  subsistence.  Towards  the  year  1420,  Dom  Henry,  regent 
of  Portugal,  caused  the  sugar  cane  to  be  imported  into  Madeira  firom  Sicily.  This  plant 
succeeded  perfectly  in  Madeira  and  the  Canaries ;  and  until  the  discovery  of  America 
these  islands  supplied  Europe  with  the  greater  portion  of  the  sugar  which  it  consumed. 

The  cane  is  said  by  some  to  have  passed  from  the  Canaries  into  the  Brasils ;  but 
by  others,  from  the  coast  of  Angola  in  Africa,  where  the  Portuguese  had  a  sugar  colony. 
It  was  transported  in  1506,  from  the  Brazils  and  the  Canaries,  mto  Hispaniola  or  Hayti, 
where  several  crushing-mills  were  constructed  in  a  short  time.     It  would  appear, 

*  The  author,  In  mlontes  of  evideDce  of  Molawei  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  1831,  p.  149. 

t  This  rule  was  annexed  to  an  extensi?e  table,  representing  the  quantltiei  of  sugar  per  gallon  corre- 
iponding  to  the  spedflc  graTitles  of  the  tyrup,  constructed  by  ihe  author  for  the  Excise,  In  lubservieacy 
to  the  Beet-root  Bill. 
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hioreofer,  from  fhe  itatement  of  Peter  Martyr,  in  the  third  book  of  his  first  Decade^ 
written  during  the  second  expedition  of  Christopher  Columbus,  which  happened  between 
1 493  and  1495,  that  even  at  this  date  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar  cane  was  widely  spread 
in  St  Domingo.  It  may  therefore  be  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  here  by  Co* 
lumbus  himself,  at  his  first  voyage,  along  with  other  productions  of  Spain  and  the  Canaries, 
and  that  its  cultivation  had  come  into  considerable  activity  at  the  period  of  his  second 
expedition.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  the  sugar  cane  was  imported  into 
Barbadoes  from  Brazil,  then  into  the  other  English  West  Indian  possessions,  into  the 
Spanish  Islands  on  the  coast  of  America,  into  Mexico,  Peru,  Chile,  and,  last  of  all,  into 
the  French,  Dutch,  and  Danish  colonies. 

The  sugar  cane,  Anendo  waeeharifera,  is  a  plant  of  the  graminiferous  family,  which  varies 
in  height  from  8  to  10,  or  even  to  20  feet.  Its  diameter  is  about  an  inch  and  a  half;  its 
stem  in  dense,  brittle,  and  of  a  green  hue,  which  verges  to  yellow  at  the  approach  of 
maturity.  It  is  divided  by  prominent  annular  Joints  of  a  whitish-yellow  colour,  the  plane 
of  which  is  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  stem.  These  Joints  are  placed  about 
3  inches  apart ;  and  send  forth  leaves,  which  fid)  off  with  the  ripening  of  the  plant 
The  leaves  are  3  or  4  feet  long,  fiat,  straight,  pointed,  from  1  to  S  inches  in  breadth,  of 
a  sea-green  tint,  striated  in  their  length,  alternate,  embracing  the  stem  by  their  base. 
They  are  marked  along  their  edges  widi  almost  imperceptible  teeth.  In  the  11th  or 
12th  month  of  their  growth,  the  canes  push  forth  at  their  top  a  sprout  7  or  8  feet  in 
height,  nearly  half  an  inch  In  diameter,  smooth,  and  without  joints,  to  which  the  name 
urrow  is  given.  This  is  terminated  by  an  ample  panicle,  about  2  feet  long,  divided  into 
aeveral  knotty  ramifications,  composed  of  very  numerous  flowers,  of  a  white  colour, 
apetalous,  and  furnished  with  3  stamens,  the  anthers  of  which  are  a  little  oblong.  The 
roots  of  the  sugar  cane  are  jointed  and  nearly  cylindrical ;  in  diameter  they  are  about 
-one  twelfth  of  an  inch ;  in  their  utmost  length  1  foot,  presenting  over  their  surface  « 
few  short  radicles. 

The  stem  of  the  cane  in  its  ripe  state  is  heavy,  very  smooth,  brittle,  of  a  yellowish- 
-violet,  or  whitish  colour,  according  to  the  variety.  It  is  filled  with  a  fibrous,  spongy, 
dirty -white  pith,  which  contains  very  abundant  sweet  Juice.  This  juice  is  elaborated 
separately  in  each  intemodary  portion,  the  functions  of  which  are  in  this  respect  inde- 
pendent of  the  portions  above  and  below.  The  cane  may  be  propagated  by  seeds  or 
buds  with  equal  fiicility  ;  but  it  is  usually  done  by  cuttings  or  joints  of  proper  lengths, 
from  15  to  20  inches,  in  proportion  to  the  nearness  of  the  joints,  which  are  generally 
taken  from  the  tops  of  the  canes,  just  below  the  leaves. 

Tkere  are  $everal  varietiea  of  the  euffOT'Cane  plant,  I1ie  first,  and  longest  known,  is  the 
Creole,  or  common  sugar  cane,  which  was  originally  introduced  at  Madeira.  It 
grows  freely  in  every  region  within  the  tropics,  on  a  moist  soil,  even  at  an  elevation  of 
3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  Mexico,  among  the  mountains  of  Caudina- 
Masca,  it  is  cultivated  to  a  height  of  more  than  5000  feet.  The  quantity  and  quaKty 
of  sugar  which  it  yields,  is  proportional  to  the  heat  of  the  place  where  it  grows,  pro- 
vided it  be  not  too  moist  and  marshy. 

The  second  variety  of  this  plant  is  the  Otaheitan  cane.  It  was  introduced  into  the 
West  Indies  about  the  end  of  the  18th  century.  This  variety,  stronger,  taller,  with 
longer  spaces  between  the  joints^  quicker  in  its  growth,  and  much  more  productive  in 
sugar,  succeeds  perfectly  well  in  lands  which  seem  too  much  impoverished  to  grow  the 
ordinary  cane.  It  sends  forth  shoots  at  temperatures  which  chill  the  growth  and  deve- 
lopment of  the  Creole  plant.  Its  maturation  does  not  take  more  than  a  year,  and  is 
accomplished  sometimes  in  nine  months.  From  the  strength  of  its  stem,  and  the 
woodiness  of  its  fibres,  it  better  resists  the  storms.  It  displays  a  better  inflorescence^ 
weighs  a  third  more,  affords  a  sixth  more  juice,  and  a  fourth  more  sugar,  than  the 
common  variety.  Its  main  advantage,  however,  is  to  yield  four  crops  in  the  same  time 
that  tlie  Creole  cane  yields  only  three.  Its  juice  contains  less  feciilency  and  mucilage, 
whence  its  sugar  is  more  easily  crystallized,  and  of  a  fairer  colour. 

Besides  these  two  varieties,  another  kind  is  described  by  Humboldt  and  Bonpland, 
under  the  name  of  the  violet  sugar-cane,  for  its  haulm  and  leaves  are  of  this  colour.  It 
was  transported  from  Batavia  in  1 782.  It  flowers  a  month  sooner  than  the  rest,  that 
is,  in  August,  but  it  yields  less  aolid  sugar,  and  more  liquid,  both  of  which  have  a  violet 
tint  .... 

In  saying  that  the  eane  may  be  propagated  by  seeds  as  well  as  buds,  we  must  remark, 
that  in  all  the  colonies  of  the  New  World,  the  plant  flowers,  indeed,  but  it  then  sends 
forth  a  shoot  (arrow),  that  is,  its  stem  elongates,  and  the  seed-vessel  prove  abortive. 
For  this  reason,  the  bud-joints  must  there  be  used  for  its  propagation.  It  grows  to  seed 
however,  in  India.  This  circumstance  occurs  with  some  other  plants,  which,  when  pro- 
pagated by  their  roots,  cease  to  yield  fertile  seeds  $  such  as  the  banana,  the  bread-fruit, 
the  lily,  and  the  tulip. 

In  the  proper  season  for  planting,  the  gronnd  is  marked  out  by  a  line  into  rows 
3  or  4  feet  asunder,  in  which  nfws  the  canes  are  planted  about  2  feet  apart     The 
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series  of  rows  is  diTided  into  pieces  of  land  60  or  70  feet  broacl,  lesTuig  spaces  of 
about  SO  feet,  for  the  convenience  of  passage*  and  fix  the  admission  of  snn  and  air 
between  the  stems.  Canes  are  usually  planted  in  trenches,  about  6  or  8  inches  deep, 
made  with  the  hand-hoe,  the  raised  soil  being  heaped  to  one  side,  for  oo?ering-in  the 
young  cane;  into  the  holes  a  negro  drops  the  number  of  euttings  intended  to  be 
inserted,  the  digging  being  performed  by  other  negroes.  The  earth  is  then  drawn 
about  the  hillocks  with  the  hoe.  This  labour  has  been,  howerer,  in  many  places 
better  and  mora  cheaply  performed  by  the  plough ;  a  deep  furrow  being  made,  mto 
which  the  cuttings  are  regularly  planted,  and  the  mould  then  properly  turned  in. 
If  the  ground  is  to  be  afterwards  kept  clear  by  the  horse-hoe,  the  rows  of  eanes 
should  be  5  feet  asunder,  and  the  hillocks  8^  foet  distant,  with  only  one  cane  left  in 
one  hillock.  After  some  shoots  appear,  the  sooner  the  horseshoe  is  used,  the  more  will 
the  plants  thrive,  by  keeping  the  weeds  under,  and  stirring  up  the  soil.  Flant-canes 
of  the  first  growth  have  been  known  to  yield,  on  the  brick-mould  of  Jamaica,  in  very 
fine  seasons,  S^  tons  of  sugar  per  acre.  The  proper  aeason  for  planting  the  oane* 
elips  containing  the  buds,  namely,  the  top  part  of  the  cane  stripped  of  its  leaver 
and  the  two  or  three  upper  joints,  is  in  the  interval  between  August  and  the  begin, 
ning  of  November.  Favoured  by  the  autumnal  weather,  the  young  plants  become 
luxuriant  enough  to  shade  the  ground  before  the  dry  season  sets  in;  thereby  keeping  the 
roots  cool  and  moderately  moist  By  this  arrangement  the  Creole  eanes  are  ripe  for  the 
mill  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  year,  so  as  to  enable  the  manager  to  finish  bis  crop 
early  in  June.  There  is  no  greater  error  in  the  colonist  than  planting  canes  at  an  im- 
proper season  of  the  year,  whereby  his  whole  system  of  operations  becomes  disturbed 
end,  in  a  certain  degree,  abortive. 

The  withering  and  fitll  of  a  leaf  afford  a  good  criterion  of  the  maturity  of  the  cane» 
joint  to  which  it  belonged ;  so  that  the  eight  last  leafless  joints  of  two  canes,  which  are 
cut  the  same  day,  have  exactly  the  same  age  and  the  same  ripeness,  though  one  of  the 
canes  be  15  and  the  other  only  10  months  old.  Thoie,  however,  cut  towards  the  end 
of  the  dry  season,  before  the  rains  begin  to  fall,  produce  better  sugar  than  those  cut  in 
the  rainy  season,  as  they  are  then  somewhat  diluted  with  watery  juice,  and  require 
more  evaporation  to  form  sugar.  It  may  be  reckoned  a  foir  average  product,  when  one 
pound  of  sugar  is  obtained  from  one  gallon  (English)  of  juice. 

Ratioomt  (a  word  corrapted  from  r^ettona)  are  the  sprouts  or  suckers  that  spring  from 
the  roots  or  stoles  of  the  canes  that  have  been  previously  cut  for  sugar.  They  are 
commonly  ripe  in  1 2  months ;  but  canes  of  the  first  growth  are  called  plant-canes,  being 
the  direct  produce  of  the  original  cuttings  or  germs  placed  in  the  ground,  and  require  a 
longer  period  to  bring  them  to  maturity.  The  first  yearly  return  firom  the  roots  that 
are  cut  over,  are  called  first  rattoons ;  the  second  yesr*s  growth,  second  rattoons ;  and  so 
on,  according  to  their  age.  Instead  of  stocking  up  his  rattoons,  holing,  and  planting 
the  land  anew,  the  planter  suffers  the  stoles  to  continue  in  the  ground,  and  contents 
himself  as  the  cane-fields  become  thin  and  impoverished,  with  supplying  the  vacant 
places  with  fresh  plants.  By  these  means,  and  with  the  aid  of  manure,  the  produce  of 
sugar  per  acre,  if  not  apparently  equal  to  that  firom  plant-canes,  gives  perhaps  in  the 
long  run  as  great  returns  to  the  owner,  considering  the  relative  proportion  of  the  labour 
and  expense  attending  the  different  systems.  The  common  yielding  on  proper  land, 
such  88  the  red  soil  of  Trelawney,  in  Jamaica,  in  7  hogsheads,  of  16  cwt.  each,  to  10 
acres  of  rattoons  cut  annually  ;  and  such  a  plantation  lasts  from  6  to  10  years. 

When  the  planted  canes  are  ripe,  they  are  cut  close  above  the  ground'  by  an  oblique 
section,  into  lengths  of  3  or  4  feet,  and  transported  in  bundles  to  the  miU -house.  If  the 
roots  be  then  cut  off  a  few  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  covered  up  with  fine 
mould,  they  will  push  forth  more  prolific  offsets  or  rattoons,  than  when  left  projecting 
in  the  common  way. 

llie  recent  researches  of  the  eminent  French  chemist,  M.  Casaseca,  upon  cane  juice, 
at  Havanna  in  Cuba,  have  demonstrated  clearly  the  enormous  loss  which  sugar-planters 
suffer  by  the  imperfection  of  their  manufiicturing  processes.  His  results  confirm  those 
previously  obtained  by  M.  Peligot  in  Paris,  and  show  that  cane  juice  evaporated  in 
vacuo  at  the  atmospheric  temperature  yields,  in  100  parts,  -~ 

Crystalline  white  sugar  •  •  •      20*94 

Water  -  -  -  -  -       78-80 

Mineral  substances        »  •  »  »        0*14 

Organic  matter,  diflferent  from  sugar  -  -        0*12 

The  cane  from  which  the  above  juice  was  drawn  is  called  eanads  la  Herra  in  Cuba.  Tlie 
juice  of  the  Otaheife  cane  is  identical  with  the  preceding.  But  the  proportions  of  lig- 
neous fibres  in  the  two  canes  are  very  difierent ;  that  of  la  tierra  containing,  accordiitg  to 
M.  Casaseca,  16*4  per  cent.,  while  that  of  Otaheite  contains  only  10.  Other  eanes,  how- 
ever, differ  in  this  respect  considerably  from  these  two  varieties.*  The  average  quantit|r 
of  grained  sugar  obtained  from  cane  juice  in  our  colonial  plantations  is  probably  not 
mure  than  one  thiid  of  the  quantity  of  crystalline  sugar  in  the  juice  which  they  boil* 
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The  Ibllowfaig  analytis  of  cane  juioe,  performed  bj  a  Freoob  ehemist,  was  given  me 
bj  Mr.  Forstall  of  New  Orleans.  In  10  English  gallons,  of  S31  cubic  inches  each 
of  juice  marking  8^^  Baum^,  there  are  5f  ounces  English  of  salts,  which  consist  of— > 

Sulphate  of  potash         -        -         17*840  grammes  a  15*44  grains  each. 

Phosphate  of  potash      -        -         16*028 

Chlorure  of  potassium  •        •  8*355 

Acetate  of  potash  •        -         63*750 

Acetate  of  lime  -        -        36010 

Gelatinous  silica  •        -        15*270 

157*153  a  5*57  ounoes  avoirdupois. 
Tb  the  large  proportion  of  deliqueseent  saline  matter,  of  which  one  half,  he  says 
remains  in  the  sugar,  the  analyst  ascribes  very  properly  the  deliquescence  and  dete- 
rioration of  tlie  sugar  when  kept  for  some  time  or  transported.  It  was  probably  the 
juice  of  the  cane  grown  in  the  rich  alluvial  soil  of  Louisiana,  and  therefore  more  abun- 
dant in  saline  matter  than  the  averige  soil  of  our  West  India  Islands.  The  Demerara 
cane-juice  has  perhaps  the  above  saline  constitution,  as  it  suffers  much  loss  of  weight 
by  drainage  in  the  home  voyage. 

or  SDOAB.  MILLS. 

The  first  machines  employed  to  squeeze  the  canes,  were  mills  similar  to  those  which 
serve  to  crush  apples  in  some  cider  districts,  or  somewhat  like  tan-mills.  In  the  centre 
of  a  circular  area,  of  about  7  or  8  feet  in  diameter,  a  Tertical  heavy  wheel  was  made  to 
revolve  on  its  edge,  by  attaching  a  horse  to  a  cross  beam  projecting  horizontally  from 
it  and  making  it  move  in  a  circular  path.  The  cane  pieces  were  strewed  on  the  some- 
what concave  bed  in  the  path  of  the  wheel,  and  the  juice  expressed  flowed  away  through 
a  channel  or  gutter  in  the  lowest  part  This  machine  was  tedious  and  unproductive. 
It  was  repla^  by  the  vertical  cylinder-mill  of  Gonzales  de  Velosa;  which  has  con- 
tinued till  modem  times,  with  little  variation  of  external  form,  but  is  now  generally 
superseded  by  the  sugar-mill  with  horizontal  cylinders. 

Specification  of,  and  Ohservatiom  on^  the  ConetrueHoH  and  Use  of  the  beet 
Horizontal  Sugar^mUL 

Fig,  1385.  Front  elevation  of  the  entire  mill.  Fig,  1386.  Horizontal  plan.  Fig, 
1387.  End  elevation.  Fig,  1388.  Diagram,  showing  the  dispositions  of  the  feeding 
and  delivering  rollers,  feeding  board,  returner,  and  delivering  board. 

Fig,,  1385.  A,  A,  solid  foundation  of  masonry  ;  b,  b,  bed  plate;  c,  c,  headstocks  or 
standards;  d,  main  shaft  (seen  only  in  fig.  1386.);  a,  intermediate  shaft;  f,  f,  plummer- 
blocks  of  main  shaft  n  (seen  only  in  fig.  1386.);  b,  driving  pinion  on  the  fly-wheel 
shaft  of  engine ;  i,  first  motion  mortise  wheel,  driven  by  the  pinion  ;  k,  second  motion 
pinion,  on  the  same  shaft;  l,  second  motion  mortise-wheel,  on  the  main  shaft ;  m,  brays 
of  wood,  holding  the  plummer-blocks  for  shaft  d  ;  m,  wrought-iron  straps  connecting 
tJie  brays  to  the  standards  c,  c ;  0,0,  regulating  screws  for  the  brays ;  r,  top  roller  and 
gudgeons ;  q  and  »,  the  lower  or  fieeding  and  delivering  rollers ;  s,  clutch  for  the  con- 
nexion of  the  side  of  lower  rollers  q  and  a,  to  the  main  shaft  (seen  only  in  fig,  1386.); 
T,  T,  the  drain  gutters  of  the  mill -bed  (seen  only  in  fig.  1386.). 

The  same  letters  of  reference  are  placed  respectively  on  the  same  parte  of  the  mill 
in  each  t^fige.  1385,  1386,  and  1387. 

The  relative  disposition  of  the  rollers  is  shown  in  the  diagram,  >;^.  1388.,  in  which  ▲ 
is  the  top  roller ;  i^  the  feeding  roller ;  c,  the  delivering  roller ;  n,  the  returner ;  a,  the 
feed  board ;  f,  the  delivering  board. 

The  rollers  are  made  i\  inches  to  2^  inches  thick,  and  ribbed  in  the  centra  The 
feeding  and  delivering  rollers  have  small  flanses  at  their  ends  (as  shown  in  fig,  1385.), 
between  which  the  top  roller  is  placed  ;  these  flanges  prevent  the  pressed  canes  or  begass 
from  workinff  into  the  mill-bed.  The  feeding  and  top  rollers  are  generally  fluted,  and 
sometimes  diagonally,  enabling  them  the  better  to  seize  the  canes  from  the  feed-board. 
It  ia,  however,  on  the  whole,  considered  better  to  flute  the  feeding  roller  only,  leaving 
the  top  and  delivery  rollers  plane;  when  the  top  roller  is  fluted,  it  should  be  very 
slightly,  for,  after  the  work  oS  a  few  weeks,  ite  surface  becomes  sufficiently  rough  to 
bite  the  canes  effectively.  The  practical  disadTantage  of  fluting  the  deliTering  rollers, 
is  in  the  groves  carrying  round  a  portion  of  liquor,  which  is  sj^edily  absorb^  by  the 
spongy  begass,  as  well  as  in  breaking  the  begass  itself,  and  thus  causing  great  waste. 

The  feed  board  is  now  generally  made  of  cast  iron,  and  is  placed  at  a  considerable 
inclination,  to  allow  the  canes  to  slip  the  more  easily  down  to  the  rollers.  The  returner 
is  also  of  cast  iron,  serrated  on  the  edge,  to  admit  the  free  flowing  of  the  liquor  to  the 
mill- bed.  The  concave  returner,  formerly  used,  was  pierced  with  holes  to  drain  off*  the 
liquor,  but  it  had  the  serious  disadvantage  of  the  holes  choking  up  with  the  splinters  of 
the  cane,  and  has  therefore  been  discarded.  The  delivering  board  is  of  cast  iron,  fitted 
close  to  the  roller,  to  detach  any  begass  that  may  adhere  to  it,  and  otherwise  mix  with 
the  liquor. 
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Tn  Dcmeran,  Surinam,  Cayenne,  and  the  alluvUl  district  of  Trinidad,    it  is  i 
attach  to  the  mill  a  liquor-pump,  with  two  barrels  and  three  adjustments  of  atroka.  Thii 
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is  worked  from  the  gudgeon  of  the  top  roller.  In  aetion,  the  liquor  from  the  gutter  of 
the  mill-bed  runs  into  the  cistern  of  the  pump,  and  is  raised  by  the  pump  to  the 
gutter  which  leads  to  the  clarifier  or  coppers  Such  pumps  have  brass  barrels  and 
copper  discharging  pipes,  are  worked  with  a  very  slow  motion,  and  require  to  be 
carefully  adjusted  to  the  quantity  of  liquor  to  be  raised,  which,  without  such  precautioOf 
is  either  not  drawn  off  sufficiently  quick,  or  is  agitated  with  air  in  the  barrels^  and 
delivered  to  the  gutter  in  a  state  of  fermentation. 

In  working  this  mill,  the  fieeding  roller  is  kept  about  half  an  inch  distant  from  the 
upper  roller,  but  the  delivering  roller  b  placed  so  close  to  it,  as  to  allow  the  begass  to  pass 
through  unbroken. 

The  practice  with  this  mill  is  to  cut  the  sugar  canes  into  short  lengths  of  about 
three  feet,  and  bring  them  to  the  mill  tied  up  in  small  bundles  ;  there  the  feeder  unites 
them,  throws  them  on  the  feed  board,  and  spreads  them  so  that  they  nuiy  cross  each 
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other  as  little  as  possible.     They  are  taken  in  by  the  feed  rollers,  which  split  and  slightly 
press  tliem;  the  liquor  flows  down,  and,  the  returner  guiding  the  canes  between  the  top  and 


delivering  rollers,  they  receive  the  final  pressure,  and  are  turned  out  on  die  mill-fioor, 
while  the  liquor  nms  back  and  fiUls  into  the  mill-bed.  The  begass,  then  in  the  state  ot 
pithf  adhering  to  the  skin  of  the  cane,  is  tied  up  in  bundles,  and  after  being  exposed  a 
short  time  to  the  sun,  is  finally  stored  in  the  begass^iouse  for  fuel.  By  an  important 
improvement  in  this  stage  of  the  process,  recently  introduced,  the  begass  is  carried  to  the 
begass-house  by  a  carrier  chain,  worked  by  the  engine. 

The  relative  merits  of  horizontal  and  vertical  sugar-mills  on  this  construction,  may 
be  thus  stated :  —  The  horizontal  mill  is  cheaper  in  construction,  and  is  more  easily 
fixed ;  the  process  of  feeding  is  performed  at  about  one-half  of  the  labour,  and  in  a 
much  superior  manner  ;  the  returner  guides  the  canes  to  receive  the  last  pressure  more 
perfectly ;  and  the  b^ass  is  not  so  much  broken  as  in  the  vertical  mill ;  but  left  tolerably 
entire,  so  as  to  be  tied,  dried,  and  stored,  with  less  trouble  and  waste. 

The  vertical  mill  has  a  considerable  advantage,  in  being  more  easily  washed  ;  and  it 
can  be  readily  and  cheaply  mounted  in  wooden  fhuning ;  but  tlie  great  labour  of  feeding 
the  vertical  miU,  renders  it  nearly  inapplicable  to  any  higher  power  than  that  of  about 
ten  horses.  In  situations  where  the  moving  power  is  a  windmill,  or  a  cattle  gin,  the 
vertical  mill  may  be  preferred. 

The  scale  of  produce  of  such  mills  varies  according  to  the  climate  and  soil. 
In  Demerara,  a  well  constructed  engine  and  mill  will  produce  about  100  gallons  of 
liquor  per  hour  for  each  horse  power. 

The  dimensions  of  the  most  approved  horizontal  mills  are  these :  — 


Hone-power  of  Engine. 

Length  of  Rollers. 

Diameter  of  RoUeri. 

8 
10 
12 

/i.         m. 
4           0 
4          6 
4          8 

htehes. 
25 
27 
28 

The  surface  speed  of  the  rollers  is  3-4  or  3-6  feet  per  minute;  and  to  provide  fior  the 
varying  resistance  arising  from  irregular  feeding,  or  the  accidental  crossing  of  the  canes, 
by  which  the  engine  is  often  brought  up  so  suddenly  as  to  break  the  fiy-wheel  shaft,  it  is 
necessary  to  make  both  the  shaft  and  the  fly-wheel  of  unumial  strength  and  weight 

Sugar  is  manu&ctured  in  the  East  Indies  by  two  distinct  classes  of  persons ;  the 
ryotSt  who  raise  the  sugar  cane,  extract  its  juice,  and  inspissate  it  to  a  syrupy  consist- 
ence ;  and  the  gUdarn,  who  complete  the  conversion  into  sugar. 

The  ryot9  are  the  fiurmers,  or  actual  cultivators  of  the  soil ;  but,  properly  speaking, 
they  are  merely  peasants,  toiling  under  oppressive  landlords,  and  miserably  poor. 
After  they  cut  the  canes,  they  extract  the  juice  by  one  or  other  of  the  rude  mills  or 
mortars  presently  to  be  described,  and  boil  it  down  to  an  entire  mass,  which  is  gene- 
rically  called  gwtt  without  making  any  attempt  to  clarify  it,  or  sepcu-ate  the  granular 
Vol.  II.  5  E 
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tugmr  from  the  uncrystalluable  moUsnes.  ThU  goor  is  of  Tmriotu  qualities ;  one  ef 
wliicb»  in  most  common  use  for  making  sugar,  u  known  amongst  the  RnylUh  settlen 
under  the  name  of  jag^eiy.  There  is  a  caste  in  Ceylon,  called  Jttpyerarm,  vfao 
make  sugar  from  the  produce  of  the  Caryoia  mrent,  or  Kitul  tree  ;  axid  the  sugar  is 
styled  jaggery.  Sugar  is  not  usually  made  in  Ceylon  from  the  sugar  cane ;  but  ehber 
frx>m  the  juice  of  the  Kitul,  from  the  Coeo$  nuei/era,  or  the  Bonugus  JiabdUfarmit  (the 
Palmyra  tree). 

Several  sorts  of  cane  are  cultivated  in  India. 

The  Ot^jooUe  {Jig  1S89. )  >>  a  purple-coloured  cane ;  yields  a  sweeter  and  richer  juice 
than  the  yellow  or  light  coloured,  but  in  less  quantities,  and  is  harder  to  preaa^  It  grows 
in  dry  lands.  When  eaten  raw,  it  is  somewhat  dry  and  pithy  in  the 
mouth,  but  IS  esteemed  very  good  for  making  su^ar.  It  is  not 
known  to  the  West  India  planter.  The  leaves  riae  from  a  point  6 
feet  above  the  ground.  An  oblique  and  transverse  section  of  the 
cane  is  represented  by  the  parts  near  the  bottom  of  the  figure. 

The  Pooree  is  a  light-coloured  cane,  yellow,  inclining'  to  white, 
deeper  yellow  when  ripe  and  on  rich  ground.  West  India  planters 
consider  it  the  same  sort  as  ono  of  theirs.  It  is  softer  and  more 
juicy  than  the  preceding,  but  the  juice  is  less  rich,  and  produces  a 
weaker  sugar.  It  requires  seven  parts  of  pooree  juice  to  noake  as 
much  goor  as  is  produced  from  six  of  the  ca^joolee.  Much  of  thb 
cane  is  brought  to  the  Calcutta  market,  and  eaten  raw. 

The  CuHarak  thrives  in  swampy  lands,  is  light-coloured,  and  grows 
to  a  great  height.  Its  Juice  is  more  watery,  and  yieldls  a  weaker 
sugar  also  than  the  cadjoolee.  However,  since  much  of  Bengal 
consists  of  low  grounds,  and  since  the  upland  canes  are  apt  to  sufl^ 
from  drought,  it  dcser\'cs  encouragement  in  certain  localities. 

It  is  only  large  (arms  that  cut  an  acre  of  cane  in  a  year;  one  mill, 
therefore,  and  one  set  of  the  implements  used  in  inspissating  the 
juice,  although  very  rude  «nd  simple,  serve  for  sex-eral  fru-ms,  and 
generally  l>elong  to  some  wealthy  man,  who  lets  them  out  for  hire  to 
his  poorer  neighbours,  the  whole  of  whom  unite  to  clear  each  other's 
fields  by  turns ;  so  that  though  many  people  and  cattle  are  em- 
f  1^  ^(^  ployed  at  one  of  these  miserable  sets  of  works,  very  few  indeed  mk 
hired,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  labour  is  performed  by  the  common 
stock  of  the  farms. 
^^M,^-^^-^^  Tlic  inspissated  Juice,  or  extract  of  cane,  called  by  the  naliines 
•^^w^^^  poor,  is  of  two  kinds ;  one  of  which  may  be  termed  cake  extract, 
and  the  other  pot  extract ;  both  being  often  denominated  Jaggery,  as  above  stated, 
by  the  English  residents. 

One-third  of  an  acre  of  good  land  in  the  southern  districts,  b  reckoned  by  the 

farmers  to  produce  18,891 
pounds  of  cane,  and  1,139 
pounds  of  pot  extract.  Its 
produce  in  cake  extract  is 
about  952  pounds. 

I  shall  now  describe  the 
primitive  rude  mill  and 
boiler  used  in  preparing  the 
extract  of  sugar  cane,  9bA 
which  are  usually  let  to 
the  ryots  by  the  day.  The 
mill  in  Dinfl^pur,^«.  139(X 
is  on  the  principle  of  • 
pestle  and  mortar.  Tt» 
pestle,  however,  does  not 
beat  the  canes,  but  is  rub- 
bed against  tbem,  as  is  done 
in  many  chemical^  tritura- 
*  tions ;  and  the  moving  ibree 
is  two  oxen.  The  mortar  is 
generally  a  tamarind  trc^ 
one  end  of  which  is  sunk 
deep  in  the  groimd,  to  gi^e 
it  firmness.  The  part  pro- 
jecting a,a,a,a,  may  be  about  two  feet  high,  and  a  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter ;  and  in 
the  upper  end  a  hollow  is  cut,  like  the  small  segment  of  a  sphere.   In  the  centre  of  this,  • 
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ofaannel  deaoenda  a  little  way  perpendicularly,  and  then  obliquely  to  one  side  of  the  mortar, 
so  that  the  juice,  as  squeezed  from  the  cane,  runs  off,  by  means  of  a  spout  b»  into 
a  strainer  c,  through  which  it  falls  inti>  an  earthen  pot,  that  stands  in  a  hole 
dt  under  the  spout  The  pestle  e,  is  a  tree  about  18  feet  in  length,  and  1  foot  in 
diameter,  rounded  at  its  bottom,  which  rubs  against  the  mortar,  and  which  is  se- 
cured in  its  place  by  a  button  or  knob,  that  goes  into  the  channel  of  the  mortar. 
The  moving  fbroe  is  applied  to  a  horizontal  beam  /,  about  16  feet  in  length,  which 
turns  round  about  the  mortar,  and  is  fastened  to  it  by  a  bent  bamboo  h.  It  is 
Bttspended  from  the  upper  end  of  the  pestle  by  a  bamboo  ^,  which  has  been  cut 
with  part  of  the  root,  in  which  is  formed  a  pivot  that  bangs  on  the  upper  point  of  tlie 
pestle.  The  cattle  are  yoked  to  the  horizontal  beam,  at  about  ten  feet  firom  the  mortar, 
move  round  it  in  a  cirde^  and  are  driven  by  a  man,  who  rits  on  the  beam,  to  increase 
the  weight  of  the  triturating  power.  Scarcely  any  machine  more  miserable  can  be 
conceived ;  and  it  would  be  totally  ineffectual,  were  not  the  cane  cut  into  thin  slices. 
This  is  a  troublesome  part  of  the  (9peration.  The  grinder  sits  on  the  ground,  having 
before  him  a  bamboo  stake,  which  is  driven  into  the  earth,  with  a  deep  notch  formed 
in  its  upper  end.  He  passes  the  canes  gradually  through  this  notoh,  and  at  the  same 
time  cuts  off*  the  slices  with  a  kind  of  rudB  chopper. 

The  boUing  apparatuB  is  somewhat  better  contrived,  and  is  placed  under  a  shed, 
though  the  miU  is  without  shelter.  The  fireplace  is  a  considerable  cavity  dug  in  tlie 
ground,  and  covered  with  an  iron  boiler  p,  ^.  1S91 .  At  one  side  of  this,  is  an  opening 
f ,  for  throwing  in  fuel  j  and  opposite  to  this,  is  another  opening,  which  communicates 
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with  the  horizontal  flue.  This  is  formed  by  two  parallel  mud  walls  TtTt  «, «,  about  90 
feet  long,  2  feet  high,  and  18  inches  distant  from  each  other.  A  row  of  eleven  earthen 
boilers  f,  is  placed  on  these  walls,  and  the  instertices  a,  are  filled  with  clay,  which 
completes  the  fumaoe-flue,  an  opening  o,  being  left  at  the  end,  for  giving  vent  to  the 
■moke. 

The  juice,  as  it  comes  from  the  mill,  is  first  put  into  the  earthen  boiler  that  is  most 
distant  from  the  fire,  and  is  gradually  removed  from  one  boiler  to  another,  until  it  reaches 
the  iron  one,  where  the  process  is  completed.  The  fireplace  is  manifestly  on  the 
same  model  as  the  boiler  range  in  the  West  Indies,  and  may  possibly  have  suggested  it, 
since  the  Hindostan  furnace  is,  no  doubt,  of  immemorial  usage,  llie  execution  of  its 
parts  is  very  rude  and  imperfect.  The  inspissated  juice  that  can  be  prepared  in  24 
hours  by  such  a  mill,  with  16  men  and  20  oxen,  amounts  to  no  more  than  476  lbs. ;  and 
it  is  only  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  district,  where  the  people  work  night  and  day, 
that  the  sugar-works  are  so  productive.  In  the  northern  districts,  the  people  work  only 
during  the  day,  and  inspissate  about  one-half  the  quantity  of  juice,  llie  average  daily 
make  of  a  West  India  sugar-house.  Lb  from  2  to  3  hogsheads,  of  16  cwts  each. 

The  Indian  manufacturers  of  sugar  purchase  the  above  inspissated  juice  or  goor  from  the 
farmers,  and  generally  prefer  that  of  a  granular  honey  consistence,  which  is  offered  for 
sale  in  pots.  As  this,  however,  cannot  conveniently  be  brought  from  a  distance,  some 
of  the  cake  kind  is  also  employed.  The  boilers  are  of  two  sizes :  one  adapted  for 
making  at  each  operation  about  ten  cwt. ;  the  other,  about  eight  and  a  half.  The  latter 
is  the  segment  of  a  sphere,  nine  feet  diameter  at  the  mouth ;  the  former  is  larger,  llie 
boiler  is  sunk  into  a  cylindrical  cavity  in  the  ground,  which  serves  as  a  fireplace,  so 
that  its  edge  is  just  above  the  fioor  of  the  boiling-house.  The  fuel  is  thrown  in  by  an 
aperture  close  to  one  side  of  the  boiler,  and  the  smoke  escapes  by  a  horizontal  chinmcy 
that  passes  out  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  hut,  and  has  a  snudl  round  aperture,  about 
ten  hei  distant  firom  the  wall,  in  order  to  lessen  the  danger  from  fire.  Some  manufiu^- 
turers  have  only  one  boiler ;  others  as  many  as  four  \  but  each  boiler  has  a  separate  hut, 
in  one  end  of  which  is  some  spare  fuel ;  and  in  the  other,  some  bamboo  stages,  which 
support  doth  strainers,  that  are  used  in  the  operation.  This  hut  is  about  twenty-four 
cubits  long,  and  ten  broad ;  has  mud  walls,  six  cubits  high ;  and  is  raised  about  one 
cubit  above  the  ground. 

For  each  boiler,  two  other  houses  are  required :  one  in  which  the  cane  extract  b 
leparated  by  straining  fVom  the  molasses,  is  about  twenty  cubits  long  by  ten  wide ; 
another,  about  thirty  cubits  long,  by  eight  wide,  is  that  in  which,  after  the  extract  has 
been  strained,  boiled  and  clarified,  the  treacle  is  separated  from  the  sugar  by  an  operation 
analogous  to  claying. 
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Each  lugar  manufiicturer  has  a  warehouae  besides,  of  a  siie  propordonal  to  6e 
number  of  his  boilers. 

About  960  pounds  of  pot  extract  being  divided  into  four  pares  eaeh  is  pot  into  a  Ims: 
of  coarse  sackcloth,  hung  orer  an  equal  number  of  wide-mouthed  earthen  vcaaeK  ^ 
is  besprinkled  with  a  little  water.  These  drain  from  the  bags  about  840  lbs.  of  s 
substance  analogous  to  West  Indian  molasses.  The  remainder  in  the  bags  is  a  kind  of 
coarse  musoorado  sugar ;  but  ia  far  from  being  so  wdl  drained  and  freed  fitm  mobwps 
as  that  of  the  Antilles.  The  720  lbs.  of  this  substance  are  then  put  into  a  boiler  with 
270  pounds  of  water,  and  the  mixture  is  boiled  briskly  for  144  minutes,  when  ISO 
additional  pounds  of  water  are  added,  and  the  boiling  is  continued  for  48  minutes  more. 
An  alkaline  solution  is  prepared  from  the  ashes  of  the  plantain  tree,  strewed  over  strav 
placed  in  the  bottom  of  an  earthen  pot  perforated  with  holes.  Ninety  pounds  of  vater 
are  passed  through  ;  and  6  pounds  of  the  clear  lixivium  are  added  to  the  boiling  syrup, 
whereby  a  thick  scum  is  raised,  which  is  removed.  After  24  minutes,  four  ai^  a  half 
pounds  of  alkaline  solution,  and  about  two>fifths  of  a  pound  of  raw  milk,  mre  added ; 
after  which  the  boiling  and  skimming  are  continued  24  minutes.  Thb  must  be  repeated 
from  five  to  seven  times,  until  no  more  scum  appears.  240  pounds  of  wmter  being  now 
added,  the  liquor  is  to  be  poured  into  a  number  of  strainers.  These  are  bags  of  coarse 
cotton  cloth,  in  the  form  of  inverted  quandrangular  pyramids,  each  of  which  is  suspended 
from  a  fitmie  of  wood,  about  2  feet  square.  The  operation  of  straining  occupies  about 
96  minutes.  The  strained  liquor  is  divided  into  three  parts:  one  of  these  is  put  into  a  boifer, 
with  from  half  a  pound  to  a  pound  and  a  half  of  alkaline  solution,  one-twelfth  a(  s 
pound  of  milk,  and  12  pounds  of  water.  After  having  boiled  for  between  48  and  73 
minutes,  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  milk  are  added,  and  the  liquor  b  poured,  in  equal 
portions,  into  four  refining  pots.  These  are  wide  at  the  mouth,  and  pointed  at  the  bot- 
tom ;  but  are  not  conical,  for  the  sides  are  curved.  The  bottom  is  perforated,  and  the 
stem  of  a  plantain  leaf  forms  a  plug  for  closing  the  aperture.  The  two  remaining  portions 
of  the  strained  liquor  are  managed  in  exactly  the  same  manner ;  so  that  each  refining 
pot  has  its  share  of  each  portion.  When  Uiey  have  cooled  a  little,  the  reBning  pot 
is  removed  to  the  curing-house,  and  placed  on  the  ground  for  24  hours ;  next  dar 
they  are  placed  on  a  frame,  which  supports  them  at  some  distance  from  the  ground.  A 
wide-mouthed  vessel  is  placed  under  each,  to  receive  the  viscid  liquor  that  drains  from 
them.  In  order  to  draw  oflTthis  more  completely,  moist  leaves  of  tlie  VdUaneria  $pinii* 
are  placed  over  the  mouth  of  the  pot,  to  the  thickness  of  two  inches;  after  10  or  I? 
days,  these  are  removed ;  when  a  crust  of  sugar,  about  half  an  inch  in  thickness  is  found 
on  the  surfiice  of  the  boiled  liquor.  The  crust  being  broken  and  removed,  fivsh  leaves 
are  repeatedly  added,  until  the  whole  sugar  has  formed ;  which  requires  frxmi  75  to  ?0 
days.  When  cake  extract  is  used,  it  docs  not  require  to  be  strained  before  it  be  put 
into  the  boiler. 

On  the  abovo-described  operose  and  preposterous  process,  it  is  needless  to  make  any 
remarks.  While  it  is  adliered  to  with  the  tenacity  of  Hindu  habit,  the  West  Indies 
has  no  reason  to  fear  the  competition  of  the  East,  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  provided 
the  former  avail  themselves  of  the  aids  which  chemical  and  mechanical  science  are  teadj 
to  supply. 

In  every  part  of  the  Behar  and  Putna  districts,  several  of  the  confectioners  prepare 
the  Goarsp  article  called  fAuiAur,  which  is  entirely  similar  in  appearance  to  the  'wknor 
Jamaica  sugars.  They  prepare  it  by  putting  some  of  the  thin  extract  of  sugar  cane 
into  coarse  sackcloth  bags,  and  by  laying  weights  on  them,  they  squeeze  out  the  molasses j 

a  process  perfectly  analogous  to  that 
contemplated  in  several  English  pa- 
tents. 

The  sugar-mill  at  Chica  Ballapurs 
is  worked  by  a  single  pair  of  buffaloes 
or  oxen,^^.  1S92.,  going  round  vith 
the  lever  ▲,  which  is  fixed  on  the  top 
of  the  right-hand  roller.  The  two 
rollers  have  endless  screw  heads  b, 
which  are  formed  of  4  spiral  grooves 
and  4  spiral  ridges,  cut  in  opposite 
directions,  which  turn  into  one  an- 
other, when  the  mill  is  working. 
These  rollers  and  their  heads  are  of 
one  piece,  made  of  the  toughest  and 
hardest  wood  that  can  be  got,  and  such 
as  will  not  impart  any  bad  taste  to  the  juice.  Tliey  are  supported  in  a  thick  strong 
wooden  frame,  and  their  distance  from  each  other  is  reflated  by  means  of  wedges 
which  pass  through  mortises  in  the  frame  planks,  and  a  groove  made  in  a  bit  of  some 
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sort  of  hard  wood,  and  press  upon  the  axis  of  one  of  the  rollers.  The  axis  of  the 
other  presses  against  the  left-hand  side  of  the  hole  in  the  frame-boards.  The  cane  juice 
runs  down  the  rollers,  and  through  a  hole  in  the  lower  firame-board,  into  a  wooden  con- 
ductor, which  carries  it  into  an  earthen  pot.  Two  long-pointed  stakes  or  piles  are 
driven  into  the  earth,  to  keep  the  mill  steady,  which  is  all  the  fixing  it  requires  The 
under  part  of  the  lowermost  plank  of  the  fnune  rests  upon  the  surfiKse  of  the  ground, 
which  is  chosen  level  and  very  firm,  that  the  piles  may  hold  the  faster,  A  hole  is  dug 
in  the  earth,  immediately  below  the  spout  of  the  conductor,  to  receive  the  pot. 

The  mill  used  in  Burdwan  and  near  Calcutta,  is  simply  two  small  wooden  cylin* 
ders,  grooved,  placed  horizontally,  close  to  each  other,  and  turned  by  two  men,  one  at  each 
end.  This  simple  engine  is  said  completely,  but  slowly,  to  express  the  juice.  It  is  very 
cheap,  the  prime  cost  not  being  two  rupees }  and  being  easily  moved  from  field  to  field, 
it  saves  much  labour  in  the  carriage  of  the  cane.  Notwithstanding  this  advantage,  so 
rude  a  machine  must  leave  a  large  proportion  of  the  richest  juice  in  the  cane-trash. 

It  is  curious  to  find  in  the  antient  arts  of  Hindostan  exact  prototypes  of  the  sugar- 
rollers,  horizontal  and  upright,  of  relatively  modem  invention  in  the  New  World. 

The  sugar-mill  of  Chinapatam,^.  1S9S.,  consists  of  a  mortar,  lever,  pestle,  and  regu- 
lator.    The  mortar  is  a  tree  about  10  feet  in  length,  and  14  inches  in  diameter :  a  is 

a  plan  of  its  upper 
end ;  fr  is  an  outside 
view ;  and  c  is  a  ver- 
tical section.  It  is 
sunk  perpendicularly 
into  the  earth,  leav- 
ing one  end  two  feet 
above  the  surfiice. 
The  hollow  is  conical, 
truncateddownwards, 
and  then  becomes  cy- 
lindrical, with  a  he- 
mispherical projec- 
tion in  its  bottom,  to 
allow  the  juice  to  run 
freely  to  the  small 
opening  that  conveys 
it  to  a  spout,   from 

which  it  falls  into  an  earthen  pot  Round  the  upper  mouth  of  tlie  cone  ia  a  circular 
cavity,  which  collects  any  of  the  juice  that  may  run  over  from  the  upper  ends  of 
the  pieces  of  cane ;  and  thence  a  canal  conveys  this  juice,  down  the  outside  of  the 
mortar,  to  the  spout.  The  beam  d,  is  about  sixteen  feet  in  length,  and  six  inches  in 
thickness,  being  cut  out  from  a  large  tree  that  is  divided  by  a  fork  into  two  arms. 
In  the  fork  an  excavation  is  made  for  the  mortar  b,  round  which  the  beam  turns 
horizontally.  The  surface  of  this  excavation  is  secured  by  a  semicircle  of  strong  wood. 
The  end  towards  the  fork  is  quite  open,  for  changing  the  beam  without  trouble.  On 
the  undivided  end  of  the  beam  sits  the  bullock-driver  e,  whose  cattle  are  yoked  by  a  rope 
which  comes  from  the  end  of  the  beam ;  and  they  are  prevented  from  dragging  out  of 
the  circle  by  another  rope,  which  passes  from  the  yoke  to  the  forked  end  df  the  beam. 
On  the  arvasf,  a  basket  is  placed,  to  hold  the  cuttings  of  cane ;  and  between  this  and  the 
mortar  sits  the  man  who  feeds  the  mill.  Just  as  the  pestle  comes  round,  he  places  the 
pieces  of  cane  sloping  down  into  tlie  cavity  of  the  mortar ;  and  after  the  pestle  has 
passed,  he  removes  those  that  have  been  squeezed. 

OP  THE  MAKUFACTURB  OP  SUOAK  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES. 

Cane-juice  varies  exceedingly  in  richness,  with  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  culture,  the 
season,  and  variety  of  the  plant.  It  is  an  opaque  fluid,  of  a  dull  gray,  olive,  or  olive- 
green  colour ;  in  taste,  balmy  and  saccharine ;  exhaling  the  balsamic  odour  of  the  cane ; 
riightly  viscid  i  and  of  a  specific  gravity  varying  from  1*033  to  1*106,  according  to 
circumstances.  When  fresh,  it  consists  of  two  parts ;  the  one  liquid,  the  other  solid ; 
the  latter  of  which  being  merely  suspended  in  the  former,  and,  therefore,  separable  in  a 
great  measure  by  filtration  or  repose.  The  solid  matter  consists  of  fragments  of  the 
cellular  parenchyma  of  the  cane,  its  fibres,  and  bark,  mechanically  protruded  through 
the  mill ;  mixed  with  a  very  abundant  greenish  substance,  like  that  called  ehhrophgle 
by  chemists. 

When  left  to  itself  in  the  colonial  climates,  the  juice  runs  rapidly  into  the  acetous 
fermentation;  twenty  minutes  being,  in  many  cases,  sufiScient  to  bring  on  this  destruc- 
tive change.     Hence  arises  the  necessity  of  subjecting  it  immediately  to  clarifying 
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pTOCtnai,  ipecdy  in  their  ■ctlon.  When  depriv«d  of  its  groen  fiseula  and  glutinov 
•ztnettve,  it  is  still  tufajoct  to  fenneiitation ;  but  this  is  now  of  the  vinous  kind.  Tbe 
Juiee  flows  from  the  mill  through  a  wooden  gutter  lined  with  le«d,  and  bein|r  oonducted 
into  the  sugar-house*  is  receiTed  in  a  set  (rf*  large  pans  or  caldroos,  called  darifi«n> 
On  estates  which  make  on  an  average,  during  crop  time,  from  I^  to  90  hqgdieads  of 
sugar  a  week,  three  darifiers,  of  from  900  to  400  gallons'  capacity  ea^i,  are  suffioent.  With 
pans  of  this  dimension,  the  liquor  may  be  drawn  oflT  at  once  bya  stopooek  or  ajpfaon*  without 
disturbiiup  the  ieeulencies  after  they  subside.  Each  clarifier  is  lion|p  over  a  aepante 
lire,  the  flue  being  fiimished  with  a  damper  for  eheeking  the  combuscion,  or  eztingnisb- 
ing  it  altogether.  The  elariflers  are  sometimes  placed  at  one  end,  and  aaanetsmes  in 
the  middle  of  the  house,  particularly  if  it  possesses  a  double  set  of  eraporatiii^  pans. 

Whenever  the  stream  from  the  mill  ctstem  has  filled  the  clarifier  with  fresh  joiee.  the 
fire  is  lighted,  and  the  leiapsr,  or  dose  of  slaked  lime^  difltised  uniformly  tfaiong|li  a  Ixtde 
juioe^  is  added.  If  an  albuminous  emulsion  be  used  to  promote  the  ^mxifying^^  vcrr 
little  lime  will  be  required ;  for  recent  cane>Itquor  contains  no  appreciate  portion  of 
acid  to  be  saturated.  In  foot,  the  lime  and  alkalies  in  general,  when  used  in  smsll 
quantity,  seem  to  coagulate  the  glutinous  extractive  matter  of  the  juice,  and  tfaistend 
to  brighten  it  up.  But  if  an  excess  of  temper  be  used,  the  gluten  is  taken  np  mg^in  ^ 
the  strong  affinity  which  is  known  to  exist  between  sugar  and  lime.  JSxeess  of  lime 
may  always  be  corrected  by  a  little  alum-water.  Where  osnes  grovr  on  a  ealeareoos 
marly  soil,  in  a  favourable  season  the  saccharine  matter  gets  so  thomughl j  ^ahonied, 
and  the  glutinous  mucilage  so  completely  condensed,  that  a  dear  juice  and  a  fine  sugar 
may  be  obtained  without  the  use  of  lime. 

As  the  liquor  grows  hot  in  the  clarifier,  a  scum  is  thrown  up,  consiering  cf  the 
ooagubOed  feculencies  of  the  cane-juice.     The  fire  is  now  gradually  urged   till  the  tern- 
peiature  approaehes  the  boiling  point;  to  which,  however,  it  must  not  be  safiered  to 
rise:     It  is  known  to  be  sufficiently  heated,  when  the  scum  rises  in   blisters,  which 
break  into  white  froth ;  an  appearance  observable  in  about  forty  minutes  after  kindliiu^ 
the  fire.     The  damper  being  shut  down,  the  fire  dies  out ;  and  after  an  hour's  rqpose. 
the  clarified  liquor  is  ready  to  be  drawn  off  into  the  last  and  largest  in  the  series  d 
evaporating  pans.     In  the  British  colonies,  these  are  merely  numbered  J,  2;  S,  4,  5, 
beginning  at  the  smallest,  which  hangs  right  over  the  fire,  and  is  called  the  Uaeka  be- 
cause in  it  the  trial  of  the  syrup,  by  ^oacA,  is  made.     The  fiame  and  snkoke  proceed 
in  a  straight  line  along  a  fiue  to  the  chimney-stalk  at  the  other  end  of  the  furnace. 
The  area  of  this  flue  proceeds,  with  a  slight  ascent  from  the  fire,  to  the  aperture  at  the 
bottom  oi  the  chimney ;  so  that  between  the  surface  of  the  grate  and  the  bottom  of  the 
teacher  there  is  a  distance  of  28  inches ;  while  betwe«i  the  bottom  of  the  6ue  and  that 
of  the  yrand.  No.  5.,  at  the  other  end  of  the  range,  there  are  barely  18  inches. 

In  some  sugar^houses  there  is  planted,  in  the  angulsr  space  between  each  boiler,  a 
basin,  one  foot  wide  and  a  few  inches  deep,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  acum  which 
thence  fiows  off  into  the  ^road  copper,  along  a  gutter  scooped  out  on  the  margin  of  the 
brickwork.  The  skimmings  of  the  grantd  are  thrown  into  a  separate  pan,  placed  at  its 
side.  A  large  cylindrical  eooUr,  about  6  feet  wide  and  S  feet  deep,  has  been  plaoed  in 
certain  sugar-works  near  the  teache,  for  receiving  successive  charges  of  its  inspissated 
syrup.  Each  finished  charge  is  called  a  skipping,  because  it  is  skipped  or  laded  out. 
The  term  atriking  is  also  applied  to  the  act  of  emptying  the  Uaehe.  When  upon  one  skip- 
ping of  syrup  in  a  state  of  incipient  granulation  in  the  cooler,  a  second  skipping  >^, 
poured,  this  second  congeries  of  saccharine  particles  agglomerates  round  the  first  ass  n^ 
of  crystallization,  and  produces  a  larger  grain ;  a  result  improved  by  esch  success/*^ 
skipping.  This  principle  has  been  long  known  to  the  chemist,  but  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  always  properly  considered  or  appreciated  by  the  sugar-planter. 

From  the  above  described  cooUrf  the  syrup  is  transferred  into  wooden  chests  or  bore« 
open  at  top,  and  of  a  rectangular  shape ;  also  called  coolers,  but  which  are  more  pro- 
perly crystallizers  or  granulators.  These  are  commonly  six  in  number;  each  being 
about  one  foot  deep,  seven  feet  long,  and  five  or  nx  feet  wide.  When  filled,  such  • 
mass  is  collected,  as  to  fevour  slow  cooling,  and  consequent  large- grained  crystsllic*- 
tion.  If  these  boxes  be  too  shallow,  the  grain  is  exceedingly  injured,  aa  may  be  esalj 
shown  by  pouring  some  of  the  same  syrup  on  a  small  tray ;  when,  on  cooling,  the  sap^ 
will  appear  like  a  muddy  soft  sand. 

The  criterion  by  which  the  negro  boilers  judge  of  the  due  concentration  of  the  s^Tup 
in  the  teache,  is  difficult  to  describe,  and  depends  almost  entirely  on  the  sagacity  and 
experience  of  the  individual.  Some  of  them  judge  by  the  appearance  of  the  inripien* 
grain  on  tlie  back  of  the  cooling  ladle ;  but  most  decide  by  '« the  touch,"  that  is,  the  fi*^ 
and  appearance  of  a  drop  of  the  syrup  pressed  and  then  drawn  into  a  thread  between 
tlie  thumb  and  fore-finger.  The  thread  eventually  breaks  at  a  certain  limit  of  exteo- 
sion«  shrinking  firom  the  thumb  to  the  sitspended  finger,  in  lengths  somewhat  ptopof 
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tioiuJ  to  the  inspissation  of  the  syrup.  But  the  appearance  of  granulation  in  the 
thread  must  also  be  considered;  for  a  viscid  and  damaged  syrup  may  give  a  long 
enough  thread,  and  yet  yield  almost  no  crystalline  grains  when  cooled.  Tenacity  and 
granular  aspect  must  therefore  be  both  taken  into  the  account,  and  will  continue  to 
constitute  the  practical  guides  to  the  negro  boiler,  till  a  less  barbarous  mode  of  conoen* 
trating  cane-juice  be  su^tituted  for  the  present  naked  teache,  or  tmgar  frying-pan. 

That  weak  sugars  are  such  as  contain  an  inferior  proportion  of  carbon  in  their  com* 
position,  was  first  deduced  by  me  from  my  experiments  on  the  ultimate  analysis  of 
vegetable  and  animal  bodies;  an  account  of  which  was  published  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  ibr  1 822.  Since  then  Dr.  Prout  has  arrived  at  results 
comfirmatory  of  my  views.  See  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1827.  Thus,  he  found 
pare  sugar-candy,  and  the  best  refined  sugar,  to  contain  42  -85  parts  of  carbon  per  cent. ; 
East  India  sugar-candy,  41  *9  parts ;  East  India  raw  sugar  in  a  thoroughly  dry  state^ 
but  of  a  low  quality,  40*88 ;  manna  sugar,  well  refined,  28*7 ;  sugar  from  Narbonne 
honey,  36*36 ;  sugar  from  starch,  36*2.  Hence,  by  earamdixing  the  syrup  in  the  tead»^ 
not  only  is  the  crystallixable  sugar  blackened,  but  its  fiiculty  of  crystallizing  impaired, 
and  the  granular  portion  rendered  weaker. 

•  A  viscous  syrup  containing  much  gluten  and  sugar,  altered  by  lime,  requires  a  higher 
temperature  to  enable  it  to  granulate,  than  a  pure  saccharine  syrup ;  and  therefore  the 
thermometer,  though  a  useful  adjuvant,  can  by  no  means  be  regarded  as  a  sure  guide, 
in  determining  the  proper  instant  for  striking  the  teache. 

The  colonial  ewring-houte  is  a  capacious  building,  of  which  the  earthen  floor  is  excavated 
to  form  the  molasses  reservoir.  This  is  lined  with  slieet  lead,  boards,  terras,  or  other  re^ 
tentive  cement ;  its  bottom  slopes  a  little,  and  it  is  partially  covered  by  an  open  massive 
frame  of  joist- work,  on  which  the  potting  casks  are  set  upright.  These  are  merely  empty 
sugar  hogsheads,  without  headings,  having  8  or  10  holes  bored  in  their  bottoms,  through 
each  of  which  the  stalk  of  a  plantain  leaf  is  stuck,  so  as  to  protrude  downwards  6  or 
8  inches  below  the  level  of  the  joists,  and  to  rise  above  the  top  of  the  cask.  The  act 
of  transferring  the  crude  concrete  sugar  from  the  crystallizers  into  these  hogsheads,  is 
called  potting.  The  bottom  holes,  and  the  spongy  stalks  stuck  in  them,  allow  the  mo- 
lasses to  drain  slowly  downwards  into  the  sunk  cistern.  In  the  common  mode  of  pro- 
cedure, sugar  of  average  quality  is  kept  from  3  to  4  weeks  in  the  curing-house ;  that 
which  is  soft-grained  and  glutinous,  must  remain  5  or  6  weeks.  The  curing-house 
should  be  close  and  warm,  to  favour  the  liquefiiction  and  drainage  of  the  viscid 
caramel. 

Out  of  120  minions  of  pounds  of  raw  sugar,  which  used  to  be  annually  shipped  by 
the  St.  Domingo  planters,  only  96  millions  were  landed  in  France,  according  to  the 
authority  of  Dutrone,  constituting  a  loss  by  drainage  in  the  ships  of  20  per  cent.  The 
average  transport  waste  at  present  in  the  sugars  of  the  British  colonies  cannot  be  esti- 
mated at  less  than  12  per  cent.,  or  altogether  upwards  of  27,000  tons  I  What  a  tre- 
mendous sacrifice  of  property  1 

Within  these  few  years  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  sugar  has  been  imported  into 
Great  Britain  in  the  state  of  concentrated  cane-juice,  containing  nearly  half  its  weight 
of  granular  sugar,  along  with  more  or  less  molasses,  according  to  the  care  taken  in  the 
boiling  operations.  I  was  at  first  apprehensive  that  the  syrup  might  undergo  some 
change  on  the  voyage ;  but  among  more  than  a  hundred  samples  which  I  have  analysed 
for  the  custom-house,  I  have  not  perceived  any  traces  of  fermentation.  Since  sugar  softens 
in  its  grain  at  each  successive  solution,  whatever  portion  of  the  crop  may  be  destined 
for  the  refiner,  should  upon  no  account  be  granulated  in  the  colonies;  but  should  be 
transported  in  the  state  of  a  rich  cane-syrup  to  Europe,  transferred  at  once  into  the 
blowing-up  cistern,  subjected  there  to  the  reaction  of  bone  black,  and  passed  through 
bag-filters,  or  through  layers  of  the  coarsely  ground  black,  previously  to  its  final  con- 
centration in  the  vacuum  pan.  Were  this  means  generally  adopted,  I  am  convinced 
that  30  per  cent,  would  be  added  to  the  amount  of  home-made  sugar  loaves  correspond- 
ing to  a  given  quantity  of  average  canc-juice ;  while  30  per  cent.,  would  be  taken  fit>m 
the  amount  of  molasses.  The  saccharine  matter  now  lost  by  drainage  from  the  hogs- 
beads  in  the  ships,  amounting  to  from  10  to  15  per  cent.,  would  idso  be  saved.  The 
produce  of  the  cane  would,  on  this  plan,  require  less  labour  in  the  colonies,  and  might 
be  exported  5  or  6  weeks  earlier  than  at  present,  because  the  period  of  dridnage  in  the 
curing-house  would  be  spared. 

It  does  not  appear  that  our  sugar  colonbts  have  availed  themselves  of  the  proper  che* 
mical  method  of  counteracting  tliat  incipient  fermentation  of  the  cane-juice,  which  some* 
times  supervenes,  and  proves  so  ii\jurious  to  their  products.  It  is  known  that  grope- 
must,  feebly  impregnated  with  sidphurous  acid,  by  running  it  slowly  into  a  cask  in 
which  a  few  sulphur  matches  have  been  burned,  will  keep  without  alteration  for  a  year; 
and  if  must,  so  muted,  is  boiled  into  a  syrup  within  a  week  or  ten  days,  it  retains  no 
sulphureous  odour.     A  very  slight  muting  would  suflice  for  the  most  fermentable  cane- 
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Juice ;  and  it  could  be  easily  given,  by  burning  a  sulphur  maU^  within  the  dsun 
immediately  before  charging  it  from  the  mill  Hie  cane  juice  should,  in  this  ease,  be 
heated  in  the  clarifier,  so  as  to  expel  the  sulphurous  acid, before  adding  the  temper  lime; 
for  otherwise  a  little  calcareous  sulphite  might  be  introduced  into  the  sagar.  Tbos  the 
aoescenoe  so  prejudicial  Co  the  saccharine  granulation  would  be  certainly  prevented. 

Syrup  intended  for  forming  clayed  sugar  must  be  somewhat  more  eoncentratcdiB  the 
teache,  and  run  off  into  a  copper  cooler,  capable  of  receiving  three  or  foar  saceeaave 
skippings.  Here  it  is  stirred  to  ensure  uniibraiity  of  product,  and  is  then  trmuafiaied  by 
ladles  into  conical  moulds,  orybrmes,  made  of  coarse  pottery,  havin^^  a  small  orifice  at 
the  apex,  which  is  stopped  with  a  plug  of  wood  wrapped  in  a  leaif  of  maise.  Theie 
pots  are  arranged  with  the  base  upwards.  As  their  capacity,  when  largest,  b  greatly 
less  than  that  of  the  smallest  potting-casks,  and  as  the  process  lasts  sereral  weeks,  the 
claying-house  requires  to  have  very  considerable  dimensions.  Whenerer  the  syrup  s 
properly  granulated,  which  happens  usually  in  about  18  or  20  hours,  the  plugtare 
remoTed  from  the  apices  of  the  cones,  and  each  is  set  on  an  earthen  pot  to  receive  tiie 
drainings.  At  the  end  of  24  hours,  the  cones  are  transferred  over  emptj  pots,  and  the 
molasses  contained  in  the  former  ones  is  either  sent  to  the  fermentiog-house  or  sokt 
The  claying  now  begins,  which  consists  in  applying  to  the  smoothed  aur&ce  of  the 
sugar  at  the  base  of  the  cone,  a  plaster  of  argillaceous  earth,  or  tolerably  tenacious  loam 
in  a  pasty  state.  The  water  diffused  among  the  clay  escapes  from  it  bj  slow  icfii- 
tration,  and  descending  with  like  slowness  through  the  body  of  the  sugar,  carries  along 
with  it  the  residuary  viscid  syrup  which  is  more  readily  soluble  than  the  granulated 
particles.  MTheneTcr  the  6rst  magma  of  clay  has  become  dry,  it  is  replaced  by  s 
second  ;  and  this  occasionally  in  its  turn  by  a  third,  whereby  the  sugar  eone  gels  tole- 
rably white  and  clean.  It  is  then  dried  in  a  stove,  cut  transversely  intoyrasfo,  crushed 
into  a  coarse  powder  on  wooden  trays,  and  shipped  off  for  Europe.  Clayed  sugars  are 
sorted  into  different  shades  of  colour  according  to  the  part  of  the  cone  from  which  they 
were  cut ;  under  the  denomination  in  French  commerce  of  premier^  teeomftL  troisiimi, 
petit,  oommun,  andtAe;  the  last  or  the  tip  being  an  indifferent  article.  The  dayal 
sugar  of  Cuba  is  called  Havannah  sugar,  from  the  name  of  the  shipping  port. 

Clayed  sugar  can  be  made  only  from  the  ripest  cane  juice,  for  that  which  contaios 
much  gluten  would  be  apt  to  get  too  much  burned  by  the  ordinary  process  of  boilifi|( 
to  bear  the  claying  operation.  The  syrups  that  run  off  from  the  seoond,  third,  and 
fourth  application  of  the  day-paste  are  concentrated  afresh  in  a  small  building  apart, 
called  the  refinery,  and  yield  tolerable  sugars.  Their  drainings  go  to  the  molasses  cis- 
tern. The  cones  remain  for  20  days  in  the  claying-house  before  the  sugar  is  taken 
out  of  them. 

Claying  is  seldom  had  recourse  to  in  the  British  plantations,  on  account  of  the 
increase  of  labour,  and  diminution  of  weight  in  the  produce,  for  which  the  improvement 
in  quality  yields  no  adequate  compensation.  Such,  however,  was  the  esteem  in  which 
the  French  consumers  held  clayed  sugar,  that  it  was  prepared  in  400  plantations  of 
St.  Domingo  alone. 

SUGAR   aXPININO. 

Raw,  or  muscoToda  sugar,  as  imported  from  the  colonies,  is  contaminated  more  or 
less  with  gluten,  lime,  but  particularly  caramel,  which  give  its  grains  a  yellow  brovn 
tint,  an  empyreumatic  odour,  and  a  soft  clammy  feel  in  the  hand.  If  such  sugar  be  dis- 
solved in  water,  and  the  syrup  be  evaporated  by  a  gentle  heat,  it  will  afford  a  sugar  of 
still  inferior  quality  and  appearance.  The  rapid  deterioration  is  in  some  messure 
owing  to  the  injurious  operation  of  a  prolonged  heat  upon  the  crystalline  structure,  but 
chiefly  to  the  chemical  reaction  of  the  glutinous  ferment  and  lime  upon  the  sugtr- 
The  first  care  of  the  refiner  should  therefore  be  the  immediate  abstraction  of  these 
noxious  alteratives,  which  he  effects  by  the  process  called  meltingt  •  that  is,  mixing  up 
the  sugar  in  a  pan  with  hot  water  or  steam  into  a  pap,  and  transferring  this  pap  into  Urge 
sugar-moulds.  Whenever  these  become  cool,  these  poinU  are  unplugged,  and  they  are 
set  to  drain  for  a  few  days  in  a  warm  apartment  Sugar  thus  cleansed  is  well  prepared 
for  the  next  refining  process;  which  consists  in  putting  it  into  a  large  square 
copper  cistern  along  with  some  lime-water  (a  little  bullock's  blood),  and  from  5  to  20 
per  cent,  of  bone  black,  and  blowing  it  up  with  steam  ;  or,  in  other  words,  injecting 
steam  through  the  mixture  from  numerous  orifices  in  copper  pipes  laid  along  the 
bottom  and  sides  of  the  vessel.  Under  the  influence  of  the  heat  and  agitation  thus 
occasioned,  the  saccharine  matter  is  perfectly  dissolved  and  incorporated  with  the  alburoeo 
of  the  blood  and  the  bone  black.  Instead  of  the  blood,  mnny  refiners  employ  a  mixture  of 
gelatinous  alumina  and  gypsum,  called  ^nin^s,  prepared  by  adding  a  solution  of  alum  to 
a  body  of  lime-water,  collecting,  washing,  and  draining  the  precipitate  upon  a  filter. 
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1394  Other  re6ners  use  both  the   blood  and  finings   with   advantage. 

Bone  black  is  now  very  frequently  employed  by  the  sugar-refiner, 
not  in  a  fine  meal,  but  in  a  granular  state,  like  corned  gunpowder, 
for  the  purpose  of  decolouring  his  syrups ;  in  which  case,  he  places 
it  in  a  box,  in  a  stratum  8  or  10  inches  thick,  and  makes  the 
syrup  percolate  downwards  through  it,  into  a  cistern  placed  be- 
neath. By  this  means  it  is  deprived  of  colour,  and  forms  tlie 
clatros  of  the  French  refiner.  When  the  blowing-up  cistern  is 
charged  with  sugar,  finely  ground  bone  black,  and  blood,  the  mix- 
ture must  be  passed  through  a  proper  system  of  filters.  That 
now  most  in  use  ia  the  creased  bag  filter^  represented  in  the  annexed 
figures. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  an  upright  square  wooden  case  a,  a, 
about  6  or  8  feet  high,  furnished  with  a  door  of  admission  to  arrange 
the  interior  objects ;  beneath  is  a  cistern  with  an  educting-pipe  for 
receiving  and  carrying  off  the  filtered  liquor ;  and  above  the  case 
is  another  cistern  e,  which^  like  the  rest,  is  lined  with  tinned  sheet 
copper.  Into  the  upper  cistern,  the  syrup  mixed  with  animal 
charcoal  ia  introduced,  and  passes  thence  into  the  mouths  e,  e,  of 
the  several  filters,  tf,  d.  These  consist,  each  of  a  bag  of  thick 
tweeled  cotton  cloth,  about  12  or  15  inches  in  diameter,  and  6  or . 
8  feet  long,  which  is  inserted  into  a  narrow  bottomless  bag  of 
canvas,  about  5  inches  in  diameter,  for  the  purpose  of  folding  the 
filter-bag  up  into  a  small  spacer  and  thus  enabling  a  great  extent  of 
filtering  surfaces  to  be  compressed  into  one  box.  The  orifice  of 
each  compound  bag  is  tied  round  a  conical  brass  mouth-piece  or 
.w^  I  « — .  nozzle  e,  which  screws  tight  into  a  corresponding  opening  in  the 
I  I  I  ^_  J  copper  bottom  of  the  upper  <»st6m.  From  40  to  60  bags  are  mounted 
^^ — '  ^  in  each  filter  case.    The  liquor  which  first  passes  is  generally  tinged 

a  little  with  the  bone  black,  and  must  be  pumped  back  into  the  upper  cistern,  for  refil- 
tration.  In  cold  weather  the  interior  of  the  case  may  be  kept  warm  by  a  proper  dis- 
tribution of  steam-pipes.  Fig.  1395.  shows  one  mode  of  forming  the  funnel-shaped 
nozzles  of  the  bags,  in  which  they  are  fixed  by  a  bayonet  catch.  Fig,  1396.  shows  the 
same  made  fiist  hy  means  of  a  screwed  cap,  which  is  more  secure. 

The  next  process  in  sugar-refiuing  is  the  evaporation  of  the  clarified  syrup  to  the 
granulating  or  crystallizing  pitch,  llie  more  rapidly  this  is  effected,  and  with  the  less 
scorching  injury  from  fire,  the  better  and  greater  b  the  product  in  sugar-loaves.  No 
apparatus  answers  the  refiner*s  double  purpose  of  safisty  and  expedition  so  well  as  the 
vacuum-pan  of  Howard. 

Fig,  1397.  riiows  the  structure  of  a  single  vacuum-pan.  The  horizontal  diameter  of 
the  copper  spheroid  a,  is  not  less  than  5  feet ;  the  depth  of  the  under  hemisphere  is  at 
least  18  inches  from  the  level  of  the  plane;  and  the  height  of  the  dome-cover  is  2  feet. 
The  two  hemispheres  (of  which  the  inferior  one  is  double,  or  has  a  steam-jacket,)  are 
put  together  by  bolts  and  screws,  with  packing  between  the  flanges  to  preserve  the 
joints  tight  against  atmospheric  pressure^  The  jacket  of  the  lower  hemisphera  forma 
the  case  of  the  steam,  which  communicates  heat  to  the  syrup  enclosed  in  the  inner 
hemisphere.  In  general,  the  pans  contain,  when  filled  to  the  fiange,  100  gallons  of 
syrup,  and  yield  about  11  cwt  of  granulated  sugar  at  every  charge. 

A,  represents  the  vacuum  spheroid ;  b,  the  neck  with  the  lid.  From  the  side  of  b,  a 
pipe  passes  into  the  lower  extremity  of  the  bent  pipe  c,  d»  which  terminates  in  the 
vertical  pipe  b,  connected  with  the  vacuum  main-pipe  k,  proeeeding  horizontally  from 
the  air-pump  (not  shown  in  the  figure).  At  the  top  of  a,  a  valve,  movable  by  a  screw 
H,  is  placed  for  establishina  or  cutting  o£f  the  connexion  with  the  air-pump  at  pleasure. 
Behind  f,  is  the  measure  cistern,  from  which  the  suocesrive  charges  are  admitted  into 
the  pan.  This  measure  is  filled  with  the  dear  syrup,  by  opening  the  stopcock  i,  on  the 
pipe  under  the  ceilings  which  communicates  with  the  filter-cistern  placed  above,  a  is 
the  valve  or  plug-hole,  at  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  for  discharging  the  granulating  syrup. 
This  plug  is  opened  by  means  of  a  powerful  lever  attached  to  it;  the  connexion  with  thai 
air-pump  being  previously  intercepted.  x«  is  the  barometer,  or  manometer,  for,showing 
the  state  of  the  vacuum  corresponding  to  the  temperature,  m,  v,  is  a  cisteru-pipe  for. 
receiving  any  little  syrup  which  may  accidentally  boU  over  the  neck  b.  Its  contents 
are  let  off*  by  a  stopcock  at  its  bottom  from  time  to  time,  k  shows  the  place  of  the 
proof'ttieAt  an4ngemous  brass  rod  for  taking  out  a  sample  of  s}'rup  without  admitting 
air.     See  infri. 

The  charging-cistem  coptains  about  20  gallons.     This  quantity  of  syrup  bejn^  first 
admitted,  and  brought  to  a  certain  pitch,  of  concentration,  a  second  measure  is  intro- 
duced, the  inspissation  of  which  is  supposed  by  some  refiners  to  cause  an  aggloiyieratiour 
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of  saceharine  matter  round  the  first  crystalliQe  particles.  The  repetition  of  this  process 
for  two  or  three  times  is  imagined  to  produce  the  large  brilliant  grain  of  Yacuum-pan 
sugar.  This  hypothesis  is  more  specious  than  sound,  because  the  granulating  sjrrnp 
discharged  from  the  pan  is  subjected  to  a  heat  of  180^  or  190^  in  the  subjacent  steam, 
cased  receiTer,  wherel^  the  granulations  are  again  reduced  to  a  very  small  sixe.  Into 
this  receiver,  two  or  three  skippings  or  discliarges  of  the  pan  are  admitted  in  suceessioii, 
and  the  whole  are  diligently  mixed  and  agiuted  by  a  stirring  oar.  It  is  by  this  proecss 
that  the  granulating  tendency  is  promoted  and  determmed.  From  this  reeeirer 
(absurdly  enough  odled  a  cooler)  the  moulds  are  filled  in  the  usual  way,  by  means  of 
copper  basins  or  large  ladles. 

The  case  of  the  under  hemisphere  of  the  Tacuum-pan  u  filled  with  steam,  genenled 
under  a  pressure  of  4  or  5  pounds  on  the  square  inch ;  the  heat  of  which  causes  the  interior 
syrup  to  boil  rapidly  while  the  air-pump  is  kept  in  action.  A  small  escape-pipe  tar 
waste  steam  must  be  placed  aft  the  opposite  side  of  the  case  or  jacket,  to  ensure  Its  equal 
distribution ;  as  also  a  stopcock  below,  to  let  off  the  water  of  condensation.  The  psas 
are  mounted  on  iron  feet,  or  short  pillars,  which  insulate  them  from  the  flocH*,  and  allow 
their  whole  surface  to  be  inspected,  and  any  Haw  to  be  repaired.  The  air-pump  usually 
stands  in  a  cold-water  cistern,  to  fivfour  the  condensation  of  the  aqueous  vapour,  which 
it  draws  out  of  the  pans ;  and  it  is  kept  in  constant  action  by  the  steam-engmek  beiag 
attached  to  the  working-beam  of  its  piston* 

Fiff,  IS98.  exhibits  the  general  arrangement  of  the  vacuum-pans,  and  tb«r  sobsidisry 
apparatus.  Here  are  shown,  on  the  ground  fioor,  the  heaters  e,  e,  (miscalled  eoc^sni),  into 
which  the  concentrated  syrup  is  let  down.  These  heatera  are  made  of  copper,  in  one  pieee, 
■orrounded  with  a  oast-iron  jacket,  bolted  at  the  flange  or  brim  to  it.  Each  pan  oontaioi^ 
when  full,  about  350  gallons,  equivalent  to  nearly  85  cwt  of  erystalliaad  sugar.  They 
are  ftimished  with  steam-cocks  and  waste  steam-pipes.  Under  the  level  ol  the  spheroids 
d,  d,  the  horisontal  main  pipe  is  seen,  for  supplying  the  cases  with  steam.  In  the  (tee 
of  each  pan,  above  the  line  b,  b,  the  handle  of  the  proof-stick  appears^  like  that  of  a  stop- 
cock.    The  distributioo  of  the  measure  cisterns^  and  some  other  parts  of  the  pans,  is 


slightly  ▼•tied  in  this  representation  from  the  former.  From  the  bottom  of  the  liquor 
cisterns  c,  c,  pipes  descend  to  the  charging  measures  a,  a,  below.  The  cisterns  c,  c,  are 
made  of  copper,  and  contain  each  about  400  gallons.  Six  tons  of  refined  sugar  can  be 
turned  out  daily  in  a  three-pan  house. 

Fig*  1S99.  represents  in  section  another  form  of  the  vacuum- pan.    a  is  the  spheroidal 
copper  vessel,  supported  by  four  iron  colunms  6,  6.     It  may  be  discharged  by  means  of 


tlie  pipe  c,  which  is  secured  with  a  conical  valve  d.  This  may  be  opened  or  shut,  by 
acting  on  the  lever  «.  The  lower  of  the  two  hemispheres  of  which  the  pan  is  composed 
is  double,  and  the  interstitial  space/,/,  is  filled  with  steam  by  the  pipe^,  as  the  beating 
and  evaporating  agent.  A,«s  the  steam  valve ;  i,  the  pipe  for  the  efflux  of  the  condensed 
water,  h^  a  tube  for  the  escape  of  the  air  at  the  commencement  of  the  operation.  4  is 
an  apparatus  inserted  air-tight  into  the  cover  of  the  vacuum-pan,  and  which  dips  down 
into  the  syrup ;  serving  to  take  out  a  sample  of  it,  without  allowing  air  to  enter,  and 
hence  called  the  proof-stick.  The  construction  of  this  instrument  is  exhibited  in  ftgi. 
1 401,  1 40S,  1403, 1404, 1 405. ,  wbich  will  be  presently  explained,  m,  ii  the  thermometer, 
which  is  also  plunged  into  the  sugar ;  behind  it,  is  the  barometer.  »,  is  the  chaiger  or 
gauge-vessel,  filled  with  the  filtered  syrup,  which  it  discharges  by  the  pipe  n',  o^  is  the 
cover  or  capital  of  the  vacuum-pan.  o',  is  a  safety-valve,  through  which  the  air  may  be 
admitted  after  the  completion  of  the  process,  p,  is  a  bent  pipe,  slanting  downwards, 
with  a  stopcock  9,  at  iu  end,  to  receive  the  superfluous  syrup.  The  vapour,  which  is 
disengaged  from  the  syrup  during  its  concentration,  is  extracted  from  the  top  of  the 
pan  into  the  pipe  r,  passes  from  th'is  into  the  vessel  «,  which  is  divided  by  a  plate  of 
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copper  into  two  compartmeDts.  The  syrup  fiiroed  over  accidentallj  io  the  cbuIlltiflB, 
goes  into  the  vessel  «,  end  passes  by  the  glass  tube  <,  into  the  pipe  p.  The  gfaM  tube 
serves  to  show  the  quantity  of  the  syrup  that  has  boiled  over,  so  that  it  may  be  drsvn 
off  when  necessary.  For  this  purpoee,  the  stopcock  «,  of  the  vessel  p,  naust  be  ckscd, 
snd  q  must  be  opened,  in  order  to  fill  r»  while  the  air  contained  in  it  escapes  into  the 
pan.  The  stopcock  9,  being  then  shut,  and  s,  with  the  little  air-cock  x,  open^  the  syrup 
will  flow  into  the  large  receiver  placed  beneath  it,  oommonly  but  erroneously  called  s 
cooler  ;  because  it  is  a  double  copper  basin,  with  steam  in  the  interstitial  ^ace.  The 
hot  steam  rushes  from  «,  into  the  cast-iron  vessel  y,  where  it  is  condenaecL  x,  is  a  pipe 
for  introducing  the  water  of  condensation  through  the  copper  rose  af^  The  condeosed 
water  flows  through  the  pipe  V,  and  the  valve  s',  to  the  air-pump,  which  receives  motion 
from  the  shaft  of  the  steam-engine. 

llie  vacuum-pan  was  originally  heated  solely  by  the  admission  of  steam  between  the 

double  bottom ;  but  of  late  years  the  best 
has  been  also  applied  to  the  syrup  tbrougb 
several  coils  of  pipe  placed  within  the  psn, 
filled  with  steam  at  a  temperature  many 
degrees  above  212^  F.,  sometimes  wo  high 
as  iSXP.     By  this  double  ^plication  of 
heat,  the  evaporating  power  of  a  pan  has 
been  vastly  increas«i.      The  latest  vaaM 
pans  have  a  considerably  flat  bottom,/^. 
1 400. ;  a  spiral  pipe,  laid  close  upon  it;  and 
between  the   under   hemisphere  and  the 
tipper  one,  there  is  a  spaee  a,  a,  9|  ftet 
high,  to  give  the  syrup  room  for  flrothing 
up  without  Iwiling  over.     The  space  ^  o( 
the   bottom   receives  steam    of  commoo 
pressure,  and  the   spiral    tubes,   of  high 
pressure.     Pans  like  this  have  been  mst/e 
for  a  house  in  London,  which  work  ofl*  15 
tons  of  sugar-loaves  daily. 
The  proof-stick, y^.  H05.,  consists  of  a  cylindrical  rod,  capable  of  being  screwed  sir- 
tight  into  the  pan  in  an  oblique  direction  downwards.  The  upper  or  exterior  end  is  open; 
the  under,  which  dips  into  the  syrup,  is  closed,  and  has  on  one  side  a  slit  a  {fig*.  1 401 , 1 40S.) 
or  notch,  about  \  inch  wide.    In  this  external  tube,  there  is  another  shorter  tube  ft,  cspsbie 
1402  1401  of  moving  round  in  it,  througli 

an  arc  of  180°.  An  opening 
upon  the  under  epd  ty  corre- 
sponds with  the  slit  in  the  outer 
tube,  so  that  both  may  be  made 
to  coincide,  jig,  1401.  a.  A 
wooden  plug  </,  is  put  in  the 
interior  tube,  but  so  as  not  to 
shut  it  entirely.  Upon  the 
upper  end  there  is  a  projection 
or  pin,  which  catches  in  a  slit 
of  the  inner  tube,  by  which 
turned  round  at 
the  lower  end  of 
isaholee,whi<^ 
can  be  placed  in  communication  with  the  lateral  openings  in  both  tubes.  Hence  it  is 
possible,  w4ien  the  plug  and  the  inner  tube  are  brought  into  the  proper  position,  Ai 
Jig,  1 401 .,  to  fill  the  cavity  of  the  wooden  rod  with  the  syrup,  and  to  take  it  out  without 
allowing  any  air  to  enter.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  turning  of  the  inner  tube  within 
the  outer,  there  is  a  groove  in  the  under  part,  into  which  a  little  grease  may  he 
introduced. 

Whenever  a  proof  has  been  taken,  the  wooden  plug  must  be  placed  in  reference  to 
the  inner  tube  as  shown  in^.  1401.  c,  and  then  be  turned  uito  the  position  ▲;  when 
the  cavity  of  the  plug  will  again  be  filled  with  syrup,  c  must  be  now  turned  back  to 
the  former  pontion,  whereby  all  intercourse  with  the  vacuum-pan  is  cut  off;  the  plug 
being  drawn  out  a  little,  and  placed  out  of  communication  with  the  inner  tube.  The  plug 
is  then  turned  into  the  position  b,  drawn  out,  and  the  proof  examined  by  the  fingers. 

Table  showing  the  boiling  point  of  syrup,  at  the  corresponding  atmospherie  pressure 

within  the  vacuum-pan :  -— 
Height  of  tlie  mercury  (Inches)  in  one  leg  of  the  lyphon,  above  that  in  the  other  ~! 
0-74     0-86     1-Oi      117     1-36     1-57     1*80     2-06     2-36     272     310     3'52     4-Oa 
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Boiling  polDt,  Fahr.  — 

115°    120^    125°    130°    135°    140°    145°    150°    155°    160°    165°    170°    175°. 

The  large  double  steam-bann,  which  receiTes  several  cucoessive  skippings  of  the 
concentrated  granulating  syrup,  serves  to  heat  it  from  the  temperature  of  16(^  or  170°, 
at  which  it  leaves  the  vacuum- pan,  up  to  200^  or  thereby,  before  it  is  filled  out  into  the 
moulds ;  for  were  it  introduced  in  the  cooler  state,  it  would  not  concrete  into  suffi. 
ciently  compact  loaves. 

The  following  apparatus  is  used  in  many  French '  sugar-houses,  for  concentrating 
syrups  called  the  swing  pan^  or  chaudiire  d  bateule.  It  is  represented  in  /iff,  1406.  in 
elevation,  and  in^y.  1407.  in  ground  plan,  a  is  the  pan ; 
b,  its  spout:  c,  the  aiu  round  which  it  swings, 
so  as  to  empty  itself,  when  raised  behind  by  the  chain 
d;  e  is  the  furnace  door ;  /  the  passage  to  the  fireplacje 
'  i  flues  for  conducting  the  smoke 


and  grate  g;  h,h,  h,  side  i 
into  the  chimney. 

The  duly  clarified,  concentrated,  granulated,  and  re- 
heated syrup,  is  transferred,  by  means  of  copper  basins 
from  the  coolers  into  corneal  moulds,  made  only  of  brown 
and  somewhat  porous  earthenware,  or  of  sheet  iron, 
strongly  painted.  The  sixes  of  the  moulds  vary,  frpm  a 
capacity  of  10  pound  loaoettothat  of  56  pound  bastard* — a 
kind  of  soft  brown  sugar  obtained  by  the  concentration  of 
the  inferior  syrups.  These  moulds  have  the  orifices  at  their 
tips  closed  with  bits  of  twisted  paper,  and  are  set  up  in 
rows  close  to.  each  other,  in  an  airy  apartment  adjoining 
the  coolers.  Here  they  are  left  several  hours,  commonly 
the  whole  night,  after  being  filled,  till  their  contents 
become  solid,  and  they  are  lifted  neit  morning  into  an 
uppi-r  floor,  kept  at  a  temperature  of  about  80°  by  means 
of  steam  pipes,  and  placed  each  over  a  pot  to  receive  the 
syrup  drainings^the  paper  plug  being  first  removed,  and 
a  steel  wire,  called  a  piercer,  bang  thrust  up  to  dear  away 
any  concretion  from  the  tip.  Instead  of  setting  the  lower 
portion  of  the  inverted  cones  in  pots,  some  refiners  arrange  them  in  wooden  racks,  with 
their  apices  suspended  over  longitudinal  gutters  of  lead  or  zinc,  laid  with  a  slight  slope 
upon  the  floor,  and  terminating  in  a  sunk  cistern.  The  syrup  which  flows  off  spon- 
taneously is  called  green  syrup.  It  is  kept  separate.  In  the  course  of  two  or  thre6 
days,  when  the  dramage  is  nearly  complete,  some  finely  clarified  syrup,  made  from  loaf 
sugar,  called  li^or  by  the  refiners,  is  poured  to  the  depth  of  about  an  inch  upon  the 
base  of  each  cone,  the  surface  having  been  previously  rendered  level  and  solid  by  an 
iron  tool,  called  a  bottoming  trowel.  The  liquor,  in  percolating  downwards,  being 
already  a  saturated  syrup,  can  dissolve  none  of  the  crystalline  sugar,  but  only  the 
coloured  molassy  matter ;  whereby,  at  each  successive  liquoring,  the  loaf  becomes  whiter, 
from  the  base  to  the  apex.  A  few  moulds,  taken  promiscuouslv,  are  emptied  from  time 
to  time,  to  inspect  the  progress  of  the  blanching  operation;  and  when  the  loaves  appear 
to  have  acquired  as  much  colour,  according  to  the  language  of  refiners,  as  b  wanted  for 
the  particular  market,  they  are  removed  from  the  moulds,  turned  on  a  lathe  at  the  tips,  if 
necessary,  set  for  a  short  time  upon  their  bases,  to  diffuse  their  moisture  equally  through 
them,  and  then  transferred  into  a  stove  heated  to  1300  or  140°  by  steam  pipes,  where 
they  are  allowed  to  remain  for  two  or  three  <lay8,:]tiil  they  be  baked  thoroughly  dry. 
They  are  then  taken  out  of  the  stove,  and  put  up  in  blue  paper  for  sale. 

In  the  above  description  of  sugar-refining,  I  have  sud  nothing  of  the  process  of  clay> 
ing  the  loaves,  because  it  is  now  nearly  obsolete,  and  abandoned  in  all  well-appointed 
sugar-houses.  Those  of  my  readers  who  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  sugar* 
refining  upon  the  old  plan,  may  consult  my  Report  made  upon  the  subject  to  the 
Honourable  Housb  of  Commons  in  July  1833 ;  where  they  will  find  every  step  detailed, 
and  the  numerical  results  stated  with  minute  accuracy.  The  experiments  subservient 
to  that  official  report  were  instituted  purposely  to  determine  the  average  yield  or  pro- 
duct, in  double  and  single  refined  loaves,  lumps,  bastards  and  treacle,  which  different 
kinds  of  sugar  would  afford  per  cwt.,  when  refined  by  decolouring  with  not  more  than  5 
per  cent  of  bone  black,  boiling  in  an  open  pan,  and  clearing  the  loaves  with  clay-pap. 

Centrifugal  action  has  been  of  late  years  had  recourse  to  for  separating  the  uncrystal- 
lizable  from  the  granular  portion  of  sugar ;  and  the  following  mode  of  applying  it  seems  to 
he  one  of  the  most  eflScacious.  It  was  patented  in  October  1849,  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Finzel, 
of  Bristol.  Fig.  1408.  is  an  elevation,  partly  in  section;  Jig,  1409.  is  a  vertical  section, 
andyfy.  1 4 10.  a  front  view  (both  on  a  larger  scale  than  fig,  1 408.)  of  the  perforated  box,  by 
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whieh  steun  ii  csuaed  to  Mt  againtt  th«  periphery  of  the  cylinder  or  dmin  of  the  i 

In  the  outer  etae  a,  a  narrow  recess  U,  of  nearly  the  same  height  as  the  rewolring 
cylinder  e  is  formed ;  and  in  this  recess  is  placed  the  steam  box  d^  connected  bj  a  pipe 
t,  with  a  steam  boiler.  The  side  of  the  box  d,  which  is  nearest  to  the  cylinder  c,  is  per- 
forated with  mall  holes,  through  which  the  steam  rushes  in  numerous  jets  mgainat  tfe 
periphery  of  the  cylinder  e }  and  such  steam  is  prerented  firom  escaping  from  the  machine 
by  the  application  of  lids/,  to  the  top  of  the  case  a. 

llie  mode  of  operating  with  the  machine  is  as  follows :  — 

The  sugar  having  been  mixed  with  molasses  or  syrup,  to  bring  it  to  the  proper  con- 
sistency, 'is  put  in  the  cylinder  e,  which  is  then  caused  to  route ;  and  after  the  cylinder 
has  made  a  few  turns,  the  steam  is  let  on  (by  turning  a  cock  on  the  pipe  «X  *od  per- 
mitted to  issue  freely  through  the  holes  in  the  box  d,  against  the  periphery  of  the  ejlindcr 
for  about  a  minute,  which  has  the  effect  of  clearing  the  meshea.     llie  state  of  the  sugar 
may  be  ascertained,  from  time  to  time,  without  stopping  the  machine,  by  raising  the  K^ 
/;  and  if  the  extraction  of  the  moisture  therefrom  appears  to  be  impeded,  steam  is  to  be 
again  let  on  for  a  short  time,  in  order  to  clear  the  meshes     The  e^lmder  e  is  to  be  kept 
rotating,  and  the  steaming  repeated  oecaaonally  (if  required)  until  the  whole  or  nearfy 
the  whole  of  the  syrup  or  fluid  is  extracted  ftt>m  the  sugar ;  and  this,  when  operating 
upon  ordinary  sugar,  will  generally  be  effected  in  a  few  minutes.     Sugars  taken  from 
the  evaporating  pan,  after  partial  cooling,  may  be  put  into  the  machine^  and  operated 
upon  directly,  as  above. 

The  apparatus.  Jig,  141 1^  is  for  working  such  sugars  as  require  to  be  previously  mixed 
with  liquid.  It  consists  of  a  vessel  with  a  series  of  steam-pipes  fixed  in  it ;  and  of  a  cen- 
trifugal sieve  and  centrifugal  drum,  both  fixed  upon  the  same  shaft,  which  revolves  in  the 
Tcssu,  a  is  the  vessel,  in  the  centre  of  which  a  vertical  shaft  (,  n  mounted.  This  shaft 
for  about  two-thirds  of  its  length  from  the  top  is  made  hollow;  and  upon  it  is  fixed  a 
small  centrifu^  drum  c,  having  a  perforated  periphery,  and  furnished  with  divisions  or 
leaves,  projecting  inwards,  to  impart  to  the  fluid  (which  enters  it  through  openings  in  the 
shaft  6),  the  centrifugal  speed  of  the  shaft.  The  shaft  b  also  carries  a  sieve  dt  the  meshes 
of  which  are  made  coarser  or  finer  at  pleasure;  and  for  breaking  any  accretions  of  crystsb 
the  sieve  is  ftirnished  with  a  number  of  metal  points.  A  receptacle  e,  is  formed  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  vessel,  to  receive  any  lumps  that  may  happen  to  be  thrown  over  the 
top  of  the  sieve.  Beneath  the  sieve  several  perforated  steam  pipes/,  are  fixed  for  the 
purpose  of  causing  steam  to  be  brought  in  contact  with  the  pa^cles  of  sugar  which 
pass  through  the  sieve.  Thus :  —  Cmnmunicate  motion  to  the  shaft  6,  and  admit  steam 
to  the  pipes/,  through  the  pipe/',  then  introduce  the  syrup  with  which  the  sugar  is  to 
be  mixed  into  the  drum  e,  through  the  shaft  6.  The  sugar  which  has  been  prepared  by 
crushing  is  deposited  in  the  centre  of  the  sieve,  whence  it  is  thrown  by  the  centriftigsl 
action  through  the  meshes  of  the  sieve ;  it  then  descends  through  the  steam  that  issues 
from  the  pipes  ff  whereby  it  is  moistened  and  prepared  to  receive  the  syrup,  whidi  is 
thrown  from  the  drum  e,  and  thus  become  mixed  with  the  sugar. 
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Fig.  14 13.  is  AD  elevatbn,  partly  in  section^  of  a  TacQuni-paii,  with  the  improred  appa* 
ratus  applied  thereto.  a»  is  the  Taeuunupan,  the  head  h^  a£  wbieh  is  oonnected  by  a  eop- 
per  pipe  e,  with  a  ooodenser  d,  •—  shown  in  Tertieal  section  at  ^.  1 41S.  The  condenser 
«»nsist9  of  a  metal  cylinder  with  conical  ends,  which  are  separated  from  the  body  of  the 
eylinder  by  pUtes  e ;  but  a  communication  is  established  between  the  two  ends  by  a 
series  of  copper  pipes/;  which  are  inserted  at  top  and  bottom  into  the  plates  e.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  cylinder  there  is  a  pipe  pf  by  whioh  cold  water  is  admitted  into  it ;  and  at 
the  tqp  there  is  a  pipe  h,  through  which  the  water  flows  away.  The  bottom  of  the  eon* 
denser  is  connected  with  m  receiver  t,  by  a  pipe  J,  provided  with  a  stop-Tslve,  which  can  be 
worked  by  means  of  the  crank-handle  A.  The  receiver  is  furnished  with  steam-pipes  i\ 
for  evaporating  the  water  of  condensation,  as  represented  at/ig,  1414.  —  which  is  apian- 
view  of  the  receiver  i,  with  the  top  removed.  The  receiver  is  connected  by  a  pipe  l, 
with  a  second  condensing  vessel  m,  which  is  divided  longitudinally,  near  the  top,  by  a 
perforated  plate  n,  supported  by  vertical  bearers  o.  There  is  a  perforated  pipe  p,  at  the 
top  of  the  condenser  m,  by  which  cold  water  is  supplied  to  the  upper  compartment 
thereof^  whence  it  descends  in  a  shower  through  the  perforations  in  the  plate  n,  and 
condenses  the  aqueous  vapour  in  the  lower  compartment.  The  condenser  m,  is  con- 
nected with  the  exhausting  pumps  by  the  pipe  q. 

The  progress  of  the  operation  is  as  follows:  — As  the  vapour  from  the  vaeuum-paa 

TrodneU  of  rtjbting  m  Bomd,     Sefinery  A, 


Foreign  tugur  recetred  Into  re- 
finery      .... 
British  refined,  ditto 

S8993    1    10 
7306    1    W 
9644    2      8 

Cvt.  qr. 

47,479    a 
240    0 

14 
0 

Delivered  for  exportation  stores, 
*c.:— 

Refined  sugar 
Bastards 

Treacle           -          .          - 
Raw  sugar  removed  to  other  re- 
finery      .          -          -          - 
Syrap.  ditto 

Scrapings,  ditto      ... 
Samples      .... 

ToUl      - 
Deficiency 

Balance  - 

Cwt.  qr.  Ih. 

28,993    1    10 
7J06    1    27 
9G,44    2      8 

389    2    14 

284    1      7 
145    0    10 
14    0    23 

47.719    8 

14 

4A944    1     17 

45944    1    17 
946 

46^90    1    17 
240 

47130    1    17 

46,773    2    IS 
946    0    27 

47.719    8    14 

Befinery  B, 


Foreign  sugar  received  Into 

finery        ... 
British  refined  (bastard)   - 


96d00)41770  (  73-6 
30760       2-5 

—  2-5 
20100  21-5 
17040 

10(W 

8060 


56800)1496  (2-5 
1136 


66800)121950  (21-4  or  5 
113600 

83900 
66800 

26700 


66800)140900  (2  5 
11360 

27300 


Cwt.    qr.  lb. 

66,489    1    22 

314    0    21 


56,799    2    19 


Delivered  for  exportation  stores, 
fte.:— 

Refined  sugar 

Bastards  .  •  . 

Treacle  ... 

Total      - 
Defldeucy 

Balance  - 


Cwt.    qr.  lb. 


41.770  0  26 
1,4*25  3  4 
12,194    2      4 


55.390    2 
1,409    0 


96.799    2    19 
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pMsef  through  the  eoodcoier  d,  a  portion  of  it  is  condemcd  in  the  pipes  f,  together 
with  the  ssocharine  matters,  and  flows  from  the  bottom  of  the  condenser  into  the  r- 
ceiver  t,  in  the  state  of  a  weak  solution  of  sugar.  Steam  being  admitted  into  tfa« 
pipes  t^,  the  heat  thereof  (in  combination  with  the  action  of  the  ezhaustiii^  pomps') 
evaporates  the  solution  to  a  more  concentrated  state ;  and  then  it  may  be  drawn  off 
through  the  pipe  r ;  —  air  being  at  the  same  time  admitted  into  the  receiver  throngfa  s 
cock  at  «,  to  supply  the  place  of  the  liquor  as  it  flows  away.  If  the  pumps  are  kept  ia 
action  during  this  part  of  the  process,  a  throttle-yalve  must  be  used  to  done  the  pipe  /. 

Refituiy  a 


Foreign  togar  reodTed 

44>M-7 
22- 
10-7 

«7-4 
12-6 


Cwt.    qr.  lb. 
8.(J74      0     8 


Dpllrered  for  exportation  storet, 
&c.:  — 

Refined  sugar 

Baatardf         .  .  .. 

Treacle  .  .  . 


ToUl      . 
Defl(;Mc7* 

Balance  • 


Cwt.     qr.  lb-; 


7/90 
1,043 


S,074 


I 


4.306  1  11 

1,775  I  15, 

»NS  3  - 

9  0  »| 


O     26 
3      .* 


•  Jtfhn.— An  accident  happened  by  the  bursting  of  the  boiler. 


BXIT-EOOT  SDOAK. 

The  physical  characters  which  senre  to  show  that  a  beet-root  is  of  good  quality,  arc 
iU  being  firm,  brittle,  emitting  a  creaking  noise  when  cut,  and  being  perfectly  sound 
within ;  the  degree  of  sweetness  is  also  a  good  indication.  The  4.5th  degree  of  latitnde 
appears  to  be  the  southern  limit  of  the  successful  growth  of  beet  in  reference  to  the 
extraction  of  sugar. 

Extraction  of  Sugar  from  ih»  But.  —  The  first  manipulations  to  which  the  beets  are 
exposed,  are  intended  to  clear  them  from  the  adhering  earth  and  stones,  as  well  as  the 
fibrous  roots  and  portions  of  the  neck.  It  is  desirable  to  expose  the  roots,  after  this 
operation,  to  the  action  of  a  cylinder  washing-machine. 

The  parenchyma  of  the  beet  is  a  spongy  mass,  whose  cells  are  filled  with  juice.  The 
cellular  tissue  itself,  which  forms  usually  only  a  twentieth  or  twenty-fifth  of  the  whole 
weight,  consists  of  ligneous  fibre.  Compression  alone,  however  powerful,  is  inadequate 
to  force  out  all  the  liquor  which  this  tissue  contains.  To  effect  this  object,  the  loots 
must  be  subjected  to  the  action  of  an  instrument  which  will  tear  and  open  up  tlie 
greatest  possible  number  of  these  cells.  Experiments  haTC,  indeed,  proved,  that  by  the 
roost  considerable  pressure,  not  more  than  40  or  50  per  cent,  in  juice  from  the  beet  ean 
be  obtained ;  whilst  the  pulp  procured  by  the  action  of  a  grater  produces  from  75  Uf 
80  per  cent. 

The  beet-root  rasp  of  Moulfimne  is  represented  in  fig9^  14 1 5, 14 16.  a,  a,  is  the  frame- 


1415 


1416. 


work  of  the  machine ;  6,  the  feed-plate  made  of  oast  iron,  divided  by  a  ridge  into  the 
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parts ;  e,  the  hollow  drum ;  <f,  Its  shaft,^upon  either  side  of  whose  periphery  nuts  are  . 
screwed  for  securing  the  saw  blades  6,e,  which  are  packed  tight  against  each  other  by  means 
of  laths  of  wood ;  y^  is  a  pinion  upon  the  shaft  of  the  drum,  into  which  the  wheel  g  works, 
and  which  is  keyed  upon  the  shaft  A ;  t,  is  the  driving  rigger ;  k,  pillar  of  support ;  I, 
blocks  of  wood,  with  which  the  workman  pushes  the  beet-roots  against  the  revolving- 
rasp  ;  tn,  the  chest  for  receiving  the  beet-pap ;  a,  the  wooden  cover  of  the  drum,  lined 
with  sheet  iron.     The  drum  should  make  500  or  600  turns  in  the  minute. 

A  few  years  ago,  M.  Dombasle  introduced  a  process  of  extracting  the  juice  from  the 
beet  without  either  raspmg  or  hydraulic  pressure.  The  beets  were  cut  into  thin  slices 
by  a  proper  rotatory  blade-machine ;  these  slices  were  put  into  a  macerating  cistern, 
with  about  their  own  bulk  of  water,  at  a  temperature  of  212^  F.  After  half  an  hour's 
maceration,  the  liquor  was  said  to  have  a  density  of  8^  B.,  when  it  was  run  off  into  a 
second  similar  cistern,  upon  other  beet-roots ;  from  the  second  it  was  let  into  a  third, 
and  so  on  to  a  fifth ;  by  which  time,  its  density  having  risen  to  5^^,  it  was  ready  fbr  the 
process  of  defecation.  Juice  produced  in  this  way  is  transparent,  and  requires  little 
lime  for  its  putrification ;  but  it  is  apt  to  ferment,  or  to  have  its  granulating  power  im- 
paired by  the  watery  dilution.  The  process  has  been  accordingly  abandoned  in  most 
establishments. 

I  have  seen  the  following  operations  successfully  executed  in  a  beet-root  fiictory  near 
Lille,  and  have  since  verified  their  propriety  in  my  own  laboratory  upon  white  beets, 
grown  near  Mitcham  in  Surrey.  My  product  was  nearly  5  per  cent. ;  it  was  very  fair, 
and  large  grained,  like  the  vacuum-pan  sugar  of  Demerara,  but  without  its  clamminess. 

The  roots  were  washed  by  a  rotary  movement  upon  a  grating  made  like  an  Archimedes' 
screw,  formed  round  the  axis  of  a  squirrel-cage  cylinder,  which  was  laid  horizontally 
beneath  the  surfiice  of  water  in  an  oblong  trough.  It  was  turned  by  hand  rapidly,  with 
the  intervention  of  a  toothed  wheel  and  pinion.  The  roots,  after  being  sufficiently 
agitated  in  the  water,  were  tossed  out  by  the  rotation  at  the  end  of  the  cylinder  furthest 
from  the  winch.  They  were  next  hoisted  in  a  basket  up  through  a  trap-hole  into  the 
floor  above:,  by  means  of  a  cord  and  pulley  moved  by  mechanical  power ;  a  six- horse  steam 
engine,  upon  Woolfe's  expansive  principle,  being  employed  to  do  all  the  heavy  work. 
They  were  here  subjected  to  the  mechanical  grater  {rape  micanique),  we  Jig,  1415, 1416., 
which  had,  upon  its  sloping  feed- table,  two  square  holes  for  receiving  at  least  two  beets  at 
a  time,  which  were  pushed  forwards  by  a  square  block  of  wood  held  in  the  workman's 
hand  by  means  of  a  strap.  The  rasp  was  a  drum,  having  rows  of  straight  saws  placed 
half  an  inch  apart  around  its  periphery,  paraUd  to  ikt  axU,  with  teeth  projecting  about 
\  of  an  inch.  The  space  between  each  pair  of  saws  was  filled  with  a  wedge  of  wood.  The 
steel  slips,  or  saw  plates,  were  half  an  inch  broad,  twelve  inches  long,  and  serrated  on  both 
their  longitudinal  edges,  so  that  when  the  one  line  of  teeth  was  blunted,  the  other 
could  be  turned  out.     Ilie  drum  made  750  turns  per  minute. 

The  pulp  from  the  rasp  fell  into  a  flat  trough  placed  beneath,  whence  it  was  shovelled 
into  small  bags.  Each  bag  had  its  mouth  folded  over,  was  laid  upon  a  wicker  plate, 
and  spread  flat  with  a  rolling-pin.  The  bags  and  hurdles  were  then  piled  in  the 
hydraulic  press.  There  were  three  presses,  of  which  the  two  allotted  to  the  first 
pressure  were  charged  alternately,  and  the  third  was  reserved  for  a  final  and  more  durable 
pressure  of  the  marc     See  Pakss,  Hturauuc,  and  Stkarins  Press. 

The  juice  flowed  over  the  edges  of  the  wicker  plates,  and  fell  into  the  sill-plate  of 
the  press,  which  was  furnished  with  upright  borders,  like  a  tray,  through  whose  front 
side  a  pipe  issued,  that  terminated  in  a  leathern  hose,  for  conducting  the  juice  into  an 
elevated  cistern  in  the  boiling-house.  Here  one  pound  of  slaked  lime  was  mixed  with 
every  four  hectolitres  (about  88  gallons  imp.)  of  juice.  The  mixture  was  made  to  boil  for 
a  little  while  in  a  round  pan  alongside,  whence  it  was  decanted  into  oblong  flat  filters,  of 
blanket  stuff.  The  filtered  liquor,  which  had  in  general  a  spec  gravity  of  15°  Baum6 
(about  double  that  of  the  fresh  juice),  was  now  briskly  concentrated  by  boiling,  in  au 
oblong  pan,  till  it  acquired  the  density  of  28°  B.  The  fire  being  damped  with  raw 
coal,  the  syrup  was  run  off  rapidly  by  a  stopcock  into  a  large  basin  with  a  swing  handle, 
and  immediately  replaced  by  fresh  defecated  liquor.  The  basin  was  carried  by  two  xnen 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  boiling-house,  and  emptied  into  a  cutem  set  on  a  high 
platform,  whose  horizontal  discharge-pipe  was  provided  with  a  series  (five)  of  stopcocks, 
placed  respectively  over  five  copper  chests  (inverted  truncated  pyramids),  containing  a 
thick  bed  of  granular  bone  black,  covered  with  a  perforated  copper  plate.  The  hot 
syrup  thus  filtered  had  a  pale  straw-colour,  and  was  subsequently  evaporated  in  swing 
pans,>f^s.  1406,  1407.,  over  a  brisk  fire,  in  quantities  Equivalent  to  half  a  cwt.  of  sugar, 
or  four  hectolitres  of  average  juice. 

I  UAPLV  sua  A  ft. 

'  The  manufacture  of  sugar  firom  the  Juice  of  a  species  Of  maple  trees,  which  grow 
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qionUiMoiuly  in  many  of  |h«  itneoltivatad  parti  eC  Mcnth  Aniarica,  appaan  Ui  hive 
been  firat  atlamirted  about  17fi9,  by  loipa  pf  tba  Ibrman  of  New  Eoi^d,  ai  a  bwich 
of  rural  efOQomy, 

Tba  iU0«  inapla»  tba  Attf  aotiWtiuna  of  Linncqi,  tbrtvci  atpaeiaHy  bn  tti«  atatn  of 
Kev  Yora  and  penniylvamai  and  vieldi  a  larger  proportion  of  sugar  than  tbat  which 
growl  upon  the  Ohio,  It  14  ligund  lonietimei  in  tbieketi  which  eoYer  five  or  six  icres 
of  land ;  but  it  i«  morf  qiually  iptcnpenad  anaong  other  trees.  Tbry  are  supposd  to 
arrive  at  perfection  in  for^y  yean. 

The  extraction  of  maple  sugar  is  a  great  resource  to  the  inbabitanta  of  districts  Wi 
rcmoTed  tfQ\x\  the  sea  \  and  the  pvpcen  ii  very  nmple.  After  selecting  a  spot  among 
surrounding  nutple  trees,  a  shed  is  ereatedt  called  the  «M|nf'-CQa^  to  protoet  the  boUen 
and  the  operators  firom  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather.  One  or  more  augers,  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  i  small  troughs  for  receiving  the  sap ;  tubee  of  elder  or 
sumach,  8  or  10  inches  long,  laid  open  through  two-thirds  of  their  length,  and  corre- 
sponding in  stse  to  the  augar-bits  1  pails  for  emptying  the  troughs,  and  carrying  the  sap 
to  the  camp;  bpilers  eapable  of  holding  15  or  16  gallons s  moulds  (bv  receiving  the 
syrup  inspissated  to  the  proper  oonsistenoe  for  eonereting  into  a  loaf  of  sugar ;  and, 
lastly,  hatchets  to  cut  and  cleave  the  fuel,  are  the  principal  utensils  requisite  for  this 
manufMtura.     The  whole  of  February  and  beginning  of  March  are  the  sugar  aeason. 

The  trees  are  bored  obliquely  from  below  upwards,  at  18  or  SO  inches  above  the 
ground,  with  two  holes  4  or  5  inches  asunder.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  auger 
penetrates  no  more  than  half  an  inch  into  the  alburnum,  or  white  bark ;  aa  experieiice 
has  proved  that  a  greater  discharge  of  sap  Ukes  place  at  this  depth  than  a^  any  other. 
It  is  also  advisable  to  perforate  in  the  south  fooe  of  the  trunk. 

The  trough,  which  oontains  from  two  to  three  gallons,  and  is  made  eommooly  of 
white  pine,  is  set  on  the  ground  at  the  foot  of  each  tree*  to  receive  the  sap  which  flova 
through  the  two  tubes  inserted  into  the  boles  made  with  the  auger ;  it  is  collected 
together  daily,  and  carried  to  the  camp,  where  it  is  poured  into  casks,  out  of  which  the 
boilers  are  supplied,  In  every  qasat  it  ought  to  be  boiled  within  the  course  of  two  or 
three  days  from  flowing  out  of  Uie  tree,  as  it  is  liable  to'run  quickly  into  fermentation, 
if  the  weather  become  mild.  The  evaporation  is  urged  by  an  active  flre,  with  csrdul 
skimming  during  the  boiling  %  and  the  pot  is  continually  replenished  with  more  sap,  till 
a  large  body  has  at  length  assumed  a  syrupy  consistence.  It  is  then  allowed  to  cool, 
and  passed  through  a  woollen  doth,  to  free  it  from  impurities. 

The  syrup  is  transferred  into  a  boiler  to  three-fourths  of  its  capacity,  and  it  is  urged 
with  a  brisk  fire,  till  it  acouires  the  requisite  oonsistenoe  for  being  poured  into  tbe 
moulds  or  troughs  prepared  to  receive  it.  This  point  is  asoertained,  as  usual,  by  its 
exhibiting  a  granular  aspect,  when  a  few  drops  are  drawn  out  into  a  thread  betweeo  the 
finger  and  the  thumb.  If  in  the  course  of  the  last  boiling,  the  liquor  froth  up  con- 
siderably, a  small  bit  of  butter  or  frit  is  thrown  into  it.  After  tbe  molasses  have  been 
drained  from  the  concreted  loaves,  tbe  susar  is  not  at  all  deliquescent,  like  equally 
brown  sugar  from  tbe  cane.  Maple  sugar  is  in  taste  equally  agreeable  with  oane  sugar, 
and  it  iweetens  as  well.     When  refined  it  is  equally  fair  with  the  Ipaf  sugar  of  Europe. 

The  period  during  which  ^e  trees  discharge  their  juices  is  limited  to  about  six  weeks. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  flow,  it  is  less  abundant,  less  saccharine,  and  more  difficult  to 
be  crystallised.     See  Potato  Suoab. 

SuGAa  or  roTATOKs,  oaAPXs,  oa  starch.  About  eight  years  sgoa  sample  ofsveet 
muoilaginous  liquid  was  sent  to  me  for  analysis,  by  the  Honourable  the  Commissioners 
of  Customs.  It  was  part  of  a  quantity  imported  in  casks  at  Hull,  fit>m  Rotterdim,  It 
was  called  by  the  importers*  **  Vegetable  Juice.  '*  I  found  it  to  be  imperfectly  sac- 
charified starch  or  fecula  i  and,  on  my  reporting  it  as  such,  it  was  admitted  at  a  modersie 
rate  of  duty. 

Some  months  after  I  received  a  sample  of  a  similar  liquid  from  the  importer  st 
Hull,  with  a  request  that  I  wopld  examine  it  chemically.  He  informed  roe,  thst  sn 
importations  just  made  by  him  of  30  casks  of  it,  had  been  detained  by  orders  of  tbe 
EKoise,  till  the  sugar  duty  of  25s.  per  cwt.  of  solid  matter  it  contained  was  paid  upon 
it.  It  was  of  specific  gravity  1*362,  and  contained  80  per  cent,  of  ill-saccbariiied 
fecula. 

In  the  interval  between  the  drst  importation  and  the  second,  an  Act  of  Parliament 
had  been  obtained  for  placing  every  kind  of  sugar,  from  whatever  material  it  vss 
formed,  under  the  provisions  of  the  <*  Beet*root  Sugar  Bill. "  As  the  saocharome^er 
tables,  subservient  to  the  levying  of  the  excise  duties,  under  tliis  Act,  were  constructed 
by  mc,  at  the  request  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  I  well  know  that  50  per 
cent,  of  the  syrup  of  the  beet-root  was  deducted  as  a  waste  product,  because  beet-root 
molasses  is  too  crude  an  article  for  the  use  of  roan.  Well  saccharified  starch  paste, 
however,  constitutes  a  syrup,  poor  indeed  in  sweetness  when  compared  with  cane  syrupi 
or  that  of  the  beet-root ;  but  then  it  does  not  spontaneously  blacken  into  molasses,  by 
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eirapotation,  u  solutioni  of  ordinary  mXttt  never  fail  to  do  when  they  ere  eoneentrated, 
even  with  great  eare«  Hence  the  reaiduary  syrups  of  MeehaHfled  fkeuUk  may  be  all 
worked  up  into  a  tolerably  white  tfranular  tnaaa,  whloh,  being  onished,  is  used  by 
greedy  groeers  to  mix  with  their  dark-brown  baMArd  sugars^  to  improte  their  coIoutj 

It  is  only  within  a  few  years  that  sugar  h«s  been  in  this  country  manufactured  fhim 
potato  stareh  to  any  eitent,  though  it  has  been  long  in  objeet  of  commereial  enterprise 
in  France,  Belgium,  and  Hollaira,  where  the  large  eoarse  potatoes  are  used  for  this 
purpose.  The  raw  material  must  be^very  cheap  there' as  well  as  the  labour  i  Ibr  potato 
flour  or  starch,  for  oonvernon  into  sugar,  has  been  imported  from  the  continent  into 
this  country  in  large  quantities,  and  sold  in  London  at  the  low  pride  of  10s.  per  ewt. 

The  process  usually  followed  by  the  potato  sugar  makers,  is  to  mit  100  gallons  of 
boiling  water  with  every  112  lbs.  of  the  fecula,  and  9  lbs.  of  the  strongest  sulphuric 
acid.  This  mitture  is  boiled  about  12  hours  in  A  large  vat,  made  of  white  deal,  hating 
pipes  laid  along  its  bottom,  which  are  connected  with  a  high  pressure  steam-boiler. 
After  being  thus  saccharified,  the  acid  liquid  b  neutralized  with  ehalk,  filtered,  and 
then  evaporated  to  the  density  of  about  1  '900,  at  the  boiling  temperature,  or  exactly 
1-342,  when  cooled  to  60°.  When  syrup  of  this  density  is  left  in  repose  for  some  days, 
it  concretes  altogether  into  crystalline  tufta,  and  forms  an  apparently  dry  solid,  of  spe- 
cific gravity  1  *S9.  When  this  is  exposed  to  the  heat  of  220°,  it  fuses  into  a  liquid 
nearly  as  thin  as  Watery  on  cooling  1o  150°,  it  takes  the  consistence  of  honey,  and  at 
100°  F.  it  has  that  of  a  viscid  Varnish.  It  must  be  left  a  considerable  time  at  rest  be- 
fore  it  recovers  its  granular  state.  When  heated  to  970°,  it  boils  briskly,  gives  oif  one- 
tenth  of  its  weight  of  water,  and  concretes,  on  cooling,  into  a  bright  yellow,  brittle,  but 
very  deliquescent  mass,  like  barley  sugar.  If  the  syrup  be  ooticentrated  to  a  much 
greater  density  than  1*840,  as  to  1*362,  or  if  it  be  left  fiiintly  acidulous,  in  either' case 
it  will  not  granulate,  but  will  remain  rather  a  viscid  magma  or  become  a  concrete  mass, 
which  may  indeed  be  pulverised,  though  it  is  so  deliquescent  as  to  be  unfit  for  the 
adulteration  of  raw  sugar.  The  Hull  juice  is  in  this  predicament,  and  is  therefore,  in 
my  opinion,  hardly  amenable  to  the  new  sugar  law,  as  it  cannot  by  any  means  be 
worked  up  into  even  the  semblance  of  sugar. 

Good  Muscovado  sugar,  from  Jamaica,  fuses  only  when  baited  to  280°,  but  it  turns 
immediately  dark-brown,  from  the  disengagement  of  some  of  its  carbon,  at  that  tem- 
perature, and  becomes,  in  fact,  the  substance  called  ^'earamel**  by  the  French,  which  is 
used  for  colouring  brandies,  white  wineSf  and  liqueurs. 

Thus  we  see  that  surch  or  grape  sugar  is  well  distinguished  from  eane  sugar,  by  its 
fusibility  at  a  moderate  heat,  and  its  inalterability  at  a  pretty  high  heat.  Its  sweet- 
ening power  is  only  two-fifths  of  that  of  ordinary  sugar.  A  good  criterion  of  incom- 
pletely formed  starch  sugar  is,  its  resisting  the  action  of  sulphuric  icid,  while  perfoctly 
saccharified  starch  or  cane  sugar  is  readily  decomposed  by  It.  If,  to  a  strong  solution 
of  imperfectly  saccharified  grape  sugar,  nearly  Ixiiling  hot,  one  drop  of  strong  sulphuric 
acid  be  let  foil,  no  perceptible  change  will  ensue,  but  if  the  acid  be  dropped  into  solu- 
tions of  either  of  the  other  two  sugars,  black  carbonaceous  particles  will  make  their 
appearance. 

The  article  which  was  detained  by  the  Excise  for  the  high  duties  at  Hull,  had  not 
been  afiected  by  sulphuric  acid,  like  the  solutions  of  eane  sugar,  and  of  the  well-made 
potato  sugar  of  London ;  and  for  this  reason  I  gave  my  opinion  in  fovour  of  admitting 
the  so-called  v^euble  Juice  at  a  moderate  rate  of  duty. 

I  subjected  the  solid  matter  obtained  by  evaporating  the  said  Juice  to  ultimate 
analysis,  by  peroxide  of  copper,  in  a  combustion  tube,  with  all  the  requisite  precau- 
tions, and  obtained,  in  one  eiperiment,  37  per  cent,  of  earbon ;  and  in  another  88  per 
cent.,  when  the  substance  had  been  dried  in  an  air-bath,  heated  to  275°.  The  diflfkr- 
enee  to  100,  is  hydrogen  and  oxygen^  in  the  proportion  to  form  water.  Now  this  is 
nearly  the  constitution  of  starch.  Cane  sugar  eontains>bout  5  per  cent  more  carbon, 
whereby  it  readily  evolves  this  black  element,  by  the  action  of  heat  or  sulphuric  add. 

An  ingenious  memoir,  by  Mr.  Trommer,  upon  the  dlstinguisbing  criteria  of  gum, 
dextrine,  grape  sugar,  and  cine  sugar,  has  been  published  in  the  39th  volume  of  the 
"Annalen  der  Chemie  uod  Pharmacia. "  I  have  repeated  his  experiments,  and  find 
them  to  give  correct  results,  when  modified  in  a  certain  way.  His  general  plan  is  to 
expose  the  hydrate  of  copper  to  the  action  of  solutions  of  the  above-mentioned  vege- 
table products.  He  first  renders  the  solution  alkaline,  then  adds  solution  of  sulphate 
of  copper  to  it,  and  either  heau  the  mixture  or  leaves  it  for  some  time  in  the 
cold.  By  pursuing  his  directions,  I  encountered  oonttidictory  restilU;  but  by  the 
following  method  I  have  secured  uniform  success.  In  applying  the  criteria,  and  have 
even  arrived  at  i  method  of  determining,  by  a  direct  test,  the  quantity  of  sugar  in 
diabetic  urine. 

I  dissolve  a  weighed  portion  of  sulphate  of  copper  In  a  measured  quantity  of  water, 
and  make  the  solution  faintiy  alkaline,  as  tested  with  turmeric  paper,  by  the  addition 
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of  potash  lye,  in  the  eold ;  for  if  the  mixture  be  hot,  a  portion  of  the  diiei^aged 
green  hydrate  of  copper  is  converted  into  black  oxide.  IHiis  mixture  being  alnji 
agitated  before  applying  it,  ferns  the  test  liquor.  If  a  lew  drops  of  it  be  intiodaeed 
into  a  solution  of  gum,  no  change  ensues  on  Uie  hydrate  of  copper*  even  at  a  boitiiig 
heat,  which  shows  Uiat  a  gummate  of  copper  is  formed,  whioh  resists  decomposition ; 
but  the  cupreous  mixture^  without  the  gum,  is  rapidly  blackened  sit  the  boiling  tem- 
perature. I  do  not  find  that  the  gummate  is  re-dissoWed  by  an  excess  of  water,  as 
Trommer  affirms. 

Starch  and  tragacanth  comport  like  gum,  in  wbich  respect  I  agree  with  Trommer. 
Starch,  howeTer,*po8KS8es  already  a^perfect  criterion  in  iodine  water.  Mr.  Tromnicr 
says  that  solution  of  dextrine  affords  a  deep  blue  coloured  liquid,  without  a  trace  of 
precipitate ;  and  that  when  his  mixture  is  heated  to  85^  C,  it  deposits  red  grains  of 
protoxide  of  copper,  soluble  in  muriatic  acid.  I  think  these  plienomena  are  dependent, 
in  some  measure,  upon  the  degree  of  alkaline  excess  in  the  mixture.  I  find  that  solu- 
tion of  dextrine,  treated  in  my  way,  hardly  changes  in  the  cold ;  but  when  hesteii 
slightly,  it  becomes  green,  and  by  brisk  boiling  an  olive  tint  U  produced.  It  thus  be- 
trays its  tendency  of  transition  into  sugar. 

Solution'of  cane  sugar,  similarly  treated,  undergoes  no  change  in  the  cold  at  the  eod 
of  two  days ;  and  very  little  change  of  colour  even  at  a  boiling  heat,  if  not  too  concen- 
trated. Cane  sugar,  treated  by  Trommer  in  his  way,  becomes  of  a  deep  blue ;  it  csn 
be  boiled  with  potash  in  excess,  without  any  separation  of  orange-red  oxide  of  copper. 

Starch  or  grape  sugar  has  a  marvellous  power  of  reducing  the  green  hydrate  of 
copper  to  the  orange  oxide.  I  find,  however,  that  it  will  not  act  upon  the  pure  blue 
hydrate,  even  when  recently  precipitated ;  it  needs  the  addition,  in  every  case,  of  « 
smaM  portion  of  alkalL  Yet  ammonia  does  not  seem  to  serve  the  purpose ;  for,  is 
using  the  ammonia-sulphate  of  copper,  in  solution,  I  obtained  unsatisfi^etorj  resuiti 
with  the  above  vegetable  products. 

The  black  oxide  of  copper  is  not  afTected  by  being  boiled  in  solution  of  starch  so^r. 

"If  solution  of  grape  sugar,"  says  Trommer,  *<and  potash,  be  treated  with  a  solutioa 
of  sulphate  of  copper,  till  the  separated  hydrate  is  re-dlssolved,  a  precipitate  of  red 
oxide  will  soon  take  place,  at  common  temperatures,  but  it  immediately  forms,  if  tte 
mixture  is  heated.  A  liquid  containing  ^^p  of  grape  sugar,  even  one-millionth  psr^** 
says  he,  ** gives  a  perceptible  tinge  (orange),  if  the  light  is  let  fall  upon  it."  To  obtain 
such  a  minute  result,  very  great  nicety  must  be  used  in  the  dose  of  alkali,  which  I  hs^ 
found  it  extremely  difficult  to  hit  With  my  regulated  alkaline  mixture,  however,  I 
never  fail  in  discovering  an  exceedingly  small  portion  of  starch  suear,  even  when  mixed 
with  Muscovado  sugar;  and  thus  an  excellent  method  is  afforded  of  detecting  ^ 
frauds  of  the  grocers. 

I  find  that  manna  deoxidizes  the  green  hydrate  of  copper  slowly  when  heated,  but 
not  nearly  to  the  same  extent  as  grape  sugar,  which  reduces  it  rapidly  to  the  orange 
oxide. 

If  an  excess  of  the  hydrate  of  copper  test  be  used,  there  will  be  a  depost  of  gf^^ 
hydrate  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  under  the  orange  oxide. 

To  apply  these  researches  to  the  sugar  of  diabetic  urine :  —  This  should  first  be 
boiled  briskly  to  decompose  the  urea,  and  to  dissipate  its  elements  in  the  form  of  am- 
monia as  well  as  to  concentrate  the  saccharine  matter,  whereby  the  test  becomes  more 
efficacious.  Then  add  to  the  boiling  urine,  in  a  few  drops  at  a  time,  the  cupreous 
mixture,  containing  a  known  quantity  of  sulphate  of  copper,  till  the  whole  assumes  a 
greenish  tint,  and  continue  the  heat  until  the  colour  becomes  bright  orangey  Sbouia 
it  remain  green,  it  is  a  proof  that  more  hydrate  of  copper  has  been  introduced  then  has 
been  equivalent  to  the  deoxidizing  power  of  the  starch  sugar.  I  have  found  that  one 
grain  of  sulphate  of  copper  in  solution,  supersaturated  very  slightly  with  potash,  is  (^^ 
composed  with  the  production  of  orange  protoxide,  by  about  3  grains  of  potato  sugar; 
or,  more  exactly,  SO  parts  of  the  said  sulphate,  in  the  state  of  an  alkalinate  of  the  hydrate 
of  copper,  pass  altogether  into  the  state  of  orange  oxide,  by  means  of  100  parts  of 
granular  starch  sugar.  Thus  for  every  3  grains  of  sulphate  so  changed,  10  grains  of 
sugar  may  be  estimated  to  exist  in  diabetic  urine. 

Acetate  of  copper  may  be  used  in  the  above  experiments,  but  it  is  not  so  good  ss  tbe 
sulphate.     The  chloride  of  copper  does  not  answer. 

Specific  gravity  is  also  an  important  criterion,  applied  to  sugars  that  of  the  cane 
and  beet-root  is  1  *577 ;  that  of  starch  sugar,  in  crystalline  tufls,  is  1  "SS,  or  perhaps  I*^ 
as  it  varies  a  little  with  its  state  of  dryness.  At  1*342,  syrup  of  the  cane  contains  70 
per  cent  of  sugar ;  at  the  same  density,  syrup  of  starch  sugar  contains  75^  per  cent  of 
concrete  matter,  dried  at  260^  F.,  and  therefore  freed  from  the  10  per  cent  of  wa«^c 
which  it  contains  in  the  granular  state.  Thus,  another  distinction  is  obtained  between 
the  two  sugars,  in  the  rehitive  densities  of  Uieir  solutions,  at  like  saccharine  contents 
per  cent.  * 
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A  very  simple  method  of  improTing  the  quality  of  sugar  has  heen  proposed  by 
Messrs.  Oxland,  of  Plymouthi  chemists,  for  defecating  the  juice  of  beet-root  and 
of  the  caue.  It  consists  in  the  use  of  acetate  of  alumina,  of  which  they  say  that  four 
pounds  of  the  earth  dissolved  in  acetic  acid  are  sufficient  for  1  ton  of  Jamuca  sugar, 
without  any  pecultsrity  of  treatment  in  the  boiling  or  filtration.  1  should  fear  that  the 
acid  might  be  apt  to  weaken  the  grain  or  crystalline  force  of  the  sugar.  When  nearly 
all  the  acetic  acid  is  driven  off  by  the  boiling  of  the  syrup,  a  solution  of  tan,  made  by 
digesting  1  pound  of  crushed  valonia  in  3  gallons  of  hot  water,  is  filtered  hot  into 
the  syrup. 

FermentaJble  property  of  different  kindi  of  Sugar,  There  is  a  remarkable  difference 
between  the  fermentable  property  of  cane  sugar  and  grape  sugar,  which  has  not  hitherto 
been  sufficiently  noticed,  no  mention  being  made  of  it  in  chemical  works.  It  is,  that  a 
solution  of  grape  sugar  requires  but  a  very  small  quantity  of  ferment  to  induce  alcoholic 
fermentation,  while  solution  of  cane  sugar  requires  a  large  quantity.  When  a  solution 
is  made  of  the  same  quantides  of  cane  sugar  and  grape  sugar  in  equal  proportions  of 
distilled  water,  it  will  be  necessary  to  add  at  least  eight  times  as  much  of  the  same 
ferment  to  induce  alcoholic  fermentation  in  the  solution  of  cane  sugar  as  in  tliat  of 
grape  sugar. 

Under  the  acdon  of  a  larger  quantity  of  ferment,  cane  sugar  is  transformed  into  grape 
sugar,  and  this  latter  appears  to  be  the  only  substance  susceptible  of  being  decomposed 
by  ferment  into  carbonic  acid  and  alcohol. 

If  a  solution  of  cane  sugar  be  brought  into  the  state  of  alcoholic  fermentation,  and 
the  action  be  stopped  some  time  before  the  decomposition  of  the  sugar  is  completed,  by 
the  addition  of  a  large  quantity  of  strong  alcohol,  it  will  be  found  that  the  remaining 
undecomposed  sugar  has  been  transformed  into  grape  sugar. 

The  fermentable  property  of  sugar  depends  then  upon  the  same  causes  as  that  of 
starch,  several  kinds  of  -gum,  and  sugar  of  milk.  These  substances  are  transformed 
into  grape  sugar  under  the  influence  of  different  agents ;  but  of  all  vegetable  matters 
susceptible  of  undergoing  this  transformation,  grape  sugar  is  undoubtedly  that  in  which 
the  change  is  effected  with  the  greatest  ease  and  promptitude.  Indeed,  it  so  readily 
undergoes  the  alcoholic  fermentation  that  it  has  been  classed  among  fermentable  sugars, 
but  it  has  no  more  right  to  this  title  than  starch,  several  kinds  of  gum,  and  sugar  of 
milk. 

Another  invention  of  Messrs.  Oxiand  for  improvements  in  the  manufacture  and  refining 
of  sugar,  (patented  in  May,  1851 )  consists  in  the  use  of  phosphoric  acid  in  a  combined  state 
for  defecating  saccharine  liquids,  or  solutions  of  sugar,  and  removing  the  colour  of  the 
same.  On  the  86th  of  April,  1849,  the  present  patentees  obtained  a  patent  for  defeca- 
ting and  removing  the  colour  from  solutions  of  sugar  by  the  employment  of  acetate  of 
alumina.  In  the  specification  of  such  patent,  lime  was  directed  to  be  used  for  effecting 
the  separation  of  the  alumina ;  but  it  has  been  found  that,  even  when  care  is  observed, 
some  alumina  is  liable  to  be  lef^  in  solution.  When  acetate  of  alumina  and  lime  have 
been  used,  the  patentees  effect  the  removal  of  the  remaining  alumina  by  the  use  of 
superphosphate  of  alumina  or  superphosphate  of  lime,  by  simply  adding  a  small  quantity 
of  either  of  these  substances  to  the  syrup  after  the  completion  of  the  process  with  acetate 
of  alumina,  as  described  in  the  former  specification,  then  boiling  for  two  or  three  minutes, 
carefully  neutralizing  the  excess  of  acid,  by  the  addition  of  aluminate  of  lime,  saccharate 
of  lime,  lime  water,  or  milk  of  lime ;  and,  when  it  has  been  ascertained  that  alumina  is 
completely  separated,  completing  the  process  in  tbe  manner  described  in  the  former  spe- 
cification. 

In  place  of  using  acetate  of  alumina,  either  alone  or  combined  with  phosphoric  acid* 
as  above  explained,  phosphates  may  be  employed  directly ;  and  they  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing similar  effects  to  those  resulting  from  the  use  of  acetate  of  alumina,  with  the 
advantage  that  the  whole  of  the  agent  employed  is  separated  from  the  saccharine 
matters.  In  treating  a  saccharine  liquid,  or  solution  of  sugar,  (say,  for  example, 
an  ordinary  sample  of  Mauritius  sugar),  the  patentees  dissolve  it  by  blowing-up 
with  steam  in  the  usual  way,  but  avoiding  the  use  of  blood,  and  adding  a  soluble 
phosphate  to  the  water  employed ;  if  crystallized  phosphate  of  soda  be  used,  it  should 
be  in  the  proportion  of  one  pound  and  a  half  thereof  lor  each  ton  of  sugar.  The 
saccharine  liquid  is  brought  to  the  boiling  point, — any  acidity  being  neutralized 
with  aluminate  of  lime,  saccharate  of  lime,  lime  water,  or  milk  of  lime ;  and  then 
the  .syrup  thus  obtained  (which  will  be  of  the  specific  gravity  of  from  85^  to  SO^ 
Baum^)  is  passed  through  the  ordinary  bag-filters.  The  sugar  is,  by  this  means,  thoroughly 
defecated, — the  feculent  matters  being  left  in  the  bags/from  which  the  last  trace  of  sugar 
may  be  removed  by  passing  clean  water  through  them.  The  weak  solutions  obtained  in 
this  way  may  be  used  for  blowing  up  fresh  quantities  of  raw  sugar.  As  part  of  the 
colour  b  removed  from  the  syrup  by  the  above  described  operation,  it  may  be  considered 
sufficient  treatment  previous  to  boiling  in  the  vacuum-pan,  or  otherwise,  for  crystalliza- 
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tioo ;  but  •  further  afiMunt  sf  eolmir  may  be  remoted  hj  the  nam  of  ttom  5  to  8  per 
oent,  or  more,  of  hydrate  of  alunUna  (whleh  hat  been  drted  at  a  tcmpcraUire  of  %\V^ 
Fahr.,)  diffused  through  the  water  need  in  blowing  up  the  sugar  ;  and*  by  thii  meua. 
the  use  of  animal  eharooal  wiil  lie  rendered  unnmmry.  The  reriduary  alumtaa  left  ia 
the  Alter  bags,  after  the  whole  of  the  saeeharlne  matter  has  been  waahed  oat,  may  be 
dried,  and  the  organic  matter  remored  by  Ignition)  and,  after  ftifth«r  washings  toienioft 
any  residuary  soluble  saline  substano%  it  may  lie  employed  for  manufiMturing  hydntec^^ 
superphosphate  of  alumina  i  or,  after  the  ilrst*mendoiied  washing,  pfwious  to  knite 
it  may  be  used  over  again,  with  the  addition  of  a  further  quantity  of  hyoraie  of 
alumina. 

When  superphosphate  of  alumina  is  used,  it  is  mited.  In  solution,  with  the  water  iiiai 
in  blowing-up  the  raw  sugar,  in  the  proportion  of  sli  pcrands  of  alnoBiiia  dissohcd  io 
phospborie  aeid  for  each  ton  of  sugar ;  and  while  the  syrup  (at  from  9^  to  80^  BsaiDe> 
is  being  brought  to  the  boiUng  point*  any  aeidity  is  neutralised  by  tba  addiikn  of 
aluminate  of  lime,  saocbarate  of  lime,  lime  water,  or  milk  of  lime.  The  syrup  is  thm 
psssed  through  bag-fllters,  and  the  elear  syrup  eondueted  into  the  reoeiver  that  mpplin 
the  vacuum  or  other  boiling  pan.  The  subsequent  operations  ara  tba  same  ss  in  Uk 
old  plan  of  working.  The  matters  left  m  the  filter-bags  are  treated  as  above  dsserilPfii 
to  remove  any  remaining  saoeharine  matter. 

The  patentees^  prepare  the  superphosphate  of  alumina  by  dissftlviiig  ahmtoa  a 
phosphoric  acid,  in  the  following  manner ;  — Hmv  bum  bones  white,  grind  them  to  6» 
powder,  and  digest  the  product  in  sufllcieAt  murUtio  aeid  for  the  sotution  of  the  ev- 
bonate  of  lime  only ;  and  then  they  dry  the  residue,  after  careAiUy  waahing  it»  to  roso** 
every  trace  of  soluble  matter.  To  a  f^ven  weight  of  this  restdoei  miaed  with  cdoi^^ 
water  to  make  a  thin  paste  (in  a  shallow  earthen  were  tank  or  vessel),  they  add  a  qoaatitr 
of  pure  sulphuric  acid,  sufiioient  to  eomUne  with  nearly  all  the  lime  present,  L  c.  lU 
except  8  or  3  per  cent,  i  stirring  the  miiture  well  and  keeping  it  warm  (aay  above  9(r 
Fahr. ),  for  about  S<4  hours,  and  after  this  they  lixiviate  the  macs  with  water  untU^sll^ 
soluble  matters  are  separated  from  the  sulphate  of  lime.  The  strong  liquors^  obtsioN 
in  this  way,  may  be  used  for  combining  with  alumina,  and  the  waak  solutioof  fc 
lixiviatuig  fVesh  quantities  of  phosphoric  aeid  in  course  of  manufoetula.  When  slunuia 
is  digested  in  the  phosphoric  acid,  produced  in  the  manner  above  deseribed*  pbosphate 
of  alumina,  insoluble  in  water,  is  first  formed ;  and  by  dissolving  this  in  a  quanti^J' 
phosphoric  acid  sufiieient  onlv  for  that  purpose,  superphosphate  of  alumina  is  ^W»a, 
which  should  be  filtered  previous  to  use.  . 

Aluminate  of  lime  is  prepared  by  dissolving  alumina  in  caustic  potaah  or  sods,  sod 
then,  by  the  addition  of  lime  water  or  milk  of  lime,  preeipittting  aluminate  of  lio^' 
which  is  to  be  careftilly  washed.  When  required  for  use,  the  pstentaes  diffuse  thj 
aluminate  of  lime  through  watery  and  they  prefer  to  employ  it  Instead  of  sacchsfsts  of 
lime,  or  milk  of  lime  or  Time  water. 

When  making  sugar  fW>m  the  cane,  they  dei^wate  the  Juice  with  aluminate  of  lun*  *" 
the  usual  way,  neutralising  any  eieess  of  lime  with  superpbosphate  of  aluoins  ot 
superphosphate  of  lime;  then,  after  filtering  and  concentrating  the  filtered  liquid  (o  fnnn 
25^  to  30^  Baum^  they  treat  the  syrup  with  phosphate  of  soda,  In  the  same  manner  m 
described  with  respect  to  raw  sugars ;  and,  after  a  second  filtratiaui  they  boil  in  the  Usosl 
way,  .^ 

In  the  manufticture  and  refining  of  beet-root  sugar,  they  proceed  as  above  ^^'^^^ 
for  cane  sugar,  only  using  a  larger  quantity  of  aluminate  of  lime  or  milk  of  lime  is  to* 
first  defecation. 

The  patentees  state  that  they  do  nut  confine  themselves  to  the  details  above  f^^^ 
or  to  the  phosphates  mentioned,  as  others  may  be  substituted ;  but  what  they  elsnn  »> 
the  employment  of  phosphoric  acid  in  a  combined  state,  as  above  described.  •^i^M"'*' 
Journal^  vol.  xl.  p.  fl7«  .         •  h 

Sugar  tstied  by  bichromatt  ofpoiath*  If  a  thick  pure  cane  sugar  syrup  be  mixed  vitn 
a  boiling  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  in  a  test  tube,  and  then  withdrawn  from  tbc 
heat,  a  deep  green  colour  will  appear,  especially  on  dilution  with  water.  Other  ^^* 
of  sugsr  remain  Indifferent  to  the  bichromate.  Ko  change  takes  place  in  it  with  8ttf«o 
sugar,  and  if  this  be  mixed  with  cane  sugar,  it  protects  the  latter  firom  being  coloured 
a  dark  green.  Nitrate  of  cobalt  added  to  cane  sugar  alkalised  produces  a  bluish  tiol«t 
precipitate;  but  not  with  an  alkalised  (potash)  gnpe  sugar.— JteJdk. 
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^SooAm  InlFour  Porto  of  Guat  Botain,  for  the  Ten  Monthf  ending  SUt  Octolier,  1851  and  1B5S.* 


BaiTitH 
Plamtatioh. 
WestlnaTa 
BfaurlUm  ,          •, 
East  India 

Total  B.  P 

PoanGN. 
Manilla,  fte.         >          • 
Braill       - 
Cuba 
Porto  Rico,  &Ct  - 

Total  Foreign     - 
Total  B.  P.         - 

Total  SooAK 

MOLABSBS 

(reduced  to  Sugar) 
Total 

Impost. 

Durr  Paid. 

BXPOBT. 

^TOCE.           1 

1861. 

1852. 

1851. 

1859. 

1851. 

1852. 

1861. 

1862. 

Tont. 
190,800 
45,400 
54,600 

Ton*. 
143,800 
48,000 
49,500 

Tons. 
98,800 
88,400 
50J00 

Tont. 
186,400 
47.100 
61.800 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 
41,000 

Tons. 
40.100 
14,700 
94,800 

290,800 

241,800 

187,500 

845,800 

— 

- 

84,500 

79,100 

19.Y00 
17,800 

6,800 
11,400 
20,400 

6,600 

8,800 
11,600 
25,100 
15,700 

1,000 
1.900 
16,800 
7,000 

4,800 
1,400 

91400 
8,100 

",800 

8.500 
16.600 
90,700 

3,500 

103,800 
220,800 

44,200 
241,800 

55,700 
187,500 

25.100 
945,300 

18,800 

26.200 

70.600 
84,500 

49.300 
t9,100 

824,100 
16,800 

286,000 
11,800 

248,200 
16,500 

270,400 
14.600 

18,800 

25,200 

155,100 
11.800 

188,400 
6,000 

840,400 

2»7,800 

258.700 

285,000 

18.800 

25.900 

166,900 

184,400 

SuoAi  In  BPROFf,  including  Gbbat  Britain,  for  the  Ten  Months  ending  81it  October,  1850, 1851, 

and  1852. 


Import. 

Stock. 

I860. 

1861. 

1852. 

1860. 

1851. 

1869. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

.  Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Holland 

95.600 

97,660 

86.100 

8.40Q 

13.710 

6,400 

Antwerp         - 

80.720 

13,6G0 

19,640 

9.060 

3,870 

9,080 

Hamburgh      - 

95,250 

S'SS 

90,250 

5,750 

?'S5 

4,250 

Bremen          -          -          - 

6,600 

7,750 

4,460 

300 

1,300 

300 

Havre- 
Trieste 

93,650 

90,360 

87.190 

4,770 

9.830 

10,670 

48.870 

26,490 

89,270 

18,810 

>2'!i2 

10,410 

Genoa            ..          .          - 

17.230 

8,290 

14,630 

4,690 

8,300 

2,780 

Leghorn         .          -          - 

7,050 

8,640 

7.880 

1,860 

610 

850 

249,870 

201,260 

928.700 

46,140 

443% 

37,740 

Great  Britain 
Total  Buaora 

290.780 

840.400 

907,800 

118,540 

166,900 

184,400 

540,650 

541,650 

526,000 

164,680 

911.780 

172,140 

Sugar  In  United  Kingdom,  (refined,  or  equal  to  refined). 


Years. 

Import. 

Consumption. 

Export. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1847 

4,820 

1,260 

2,930 

1848 

11,040 

84»80 

5,130 

1849 

15.Sfl0 

3,070 

9,900 

1850 

17,890 

5,840 

4,520 

1851 

21,930 

16,930 

2,650 

M0LA.8SHS. 


Years. 

Import. 

Consaroptlon. 

Export. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1847 

47,490 

31,930 

The  exports  of  mo- 

1848 

25,890 

81,850 

lasses  are  very  in- 

1849 

53,130 

40,620 

significant. 

1850 

45,250 

45,880 

1851 

39,550 

38.650 

*  For  these  Important  tables,  I  am  Indebted  to  James  Cook,  Esq.,  of  Mincing  Lanr. 
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786  SUGAR  OF  LEAD. 

Sugar  in  United  Kingdom,  (unrefined,  or  not  equal  to  refined). 


Ye«ri. 

Import!. 

CoDiamptloo. 

""'S^ 

RrfiDMin 
Bond. 

Tont. 

Tont. 

Tont. 

Tooi. 

1840 

201,790 

179,740 

11,480 

11,760 

1841 

245.250 

202,880 

21.270 

15,610 

1842 

237,800 

193,420 

20,090 

13,740 

1843 

251,030 

201,410 

28,680 

13.000 

1844 

244,000 

206,470 

16.690 

10,960 

1845 

291.040 

242,830 

30,800 

13^90 

1846 

281,130 

261.010 

12,040 

ll^f'O 

1847 

410,480 

288,980 

40.200 

11,460 

1848 

343,500 

307,120 

16.630 

12,440 

1849 

346.290 

296,110 

27.930 

11,150 

1850 

314.570 

304.570 

18,490 

10,460         1 

1851 

397.010 

312,770 

15,340 

12,930 

Montht 
1853. 

England. 

Hamburg. 

France. 

United 
SUiet. 

Holland. 

Wett 
ludiet. 

Chili. 

Callao. 

Total. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

Qli. 
37.441 

19.527 
22.055 
46.493 
5.500 
42,169 
64,096 
14,777 

Qli. 

4,002 
7,040 
25,130 
2,000 
4,628 

QIs. 

4,211 
11,000 

12,572 

6.029 
7.000 
5,600 

Qls. 

6,126 
17,633 
11,180 

Qls. 
7.499 
5,473 

6,500 

Ql>. 
2,287 

QU. 
1,100 

QU. 

839 
900 

Qi«. 
51,866 
29,S94 

45,705 
29,C*5 
S4,J9Si 
14,000 

62,82.^ 

2i.t^T: 

251.758 

52,800 

46,410 

34,9<'9 

19,472 

2,*<^87 

1,100 

1,737 

4)0,495^ 

SUGAR  OF  LEAD,  properly  Acttate  of  lead,  (Acetate  de  j^omb  i  Sel  de  Sahsrw, 
Fr. ;  EetigtavreM  Bleioxyd^  BleizueJier,  Germ.)  is  prepared  by  dissoWing  pure  htbarge, 
with  heat,  in  strong  vinegar,  made  of  malt,  wood,  or  wine,  till  the  acid  be  saturated. 
A  copper  boiler,  rendered  negatively  electrical  by  soldering  a  strap  of  lead  within  it, » 
the  best  adapted  to  this  process  on  the  great  scale.  325  parts  of  finely  ground  and 
sifted  oxide  of  lead  require  575  parts  of  strong  acetic  acid,  of  spec  grav.  7^  Baum^ 
for  neutraliiation,  and  afford  960  parts  of  crystallized  sugar  of  lead.  The  oxide  sbouki 
be  gradually  sprinkled  into  the  moderately  hot  vinegar,  with  constant  stirring,  to  pre- 
vent adhesion  to  the  bottom ;  and  when  the  proper  quantity  is  dissolved,  the  solution 
may  be  weakened  with  some  of  the  washings  of  a  preceding  process,  to  dilute  the  acetate, 
afler  which  the  whole  should  be  heated  to  the  boiling  point,  and  allowed  to  cool  ^^^j. 
in  order  to  settle.  The  limpid  solution  is  to  be  drawn  off  by  a  syphon,  concentrated 
by  boiling  to  the  density  of  32°  B.,  taking  care  that  there  be  always  a  faint  excess  of 
acid,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  basic  salt  being  formed,  which  would  interfere  vith 
the  formation  of  regular  crystals.  •  Should  the  concentrated  liquor  be  coloured,  it  niay 
be  whitened  by  filtration  through  granular  bone  black. 

Stoheware  vessels,  with  salt  glaze,  answer  best  for  crystallizers.  Their  edges  should 
be  smeared  with  candle-grease,  to  prevent  the  salt  creeping  over 'them  by  effiaretee^ 
vegetatioiu  The  crystals  are  to  be  drained,  and  dried  in  a  stove-room  very  slight^T 
heated.  It  deserves  remark,  that  linen,  mats,  wood,  and  paper,  imbued  with  sugar  of 
lead,  and  strongly  dried,  readily  take  fire,  and  bum  away  like  tinder.  When  ^ 
mother  waters  cease  to  afford  good  crystals,  they  should  be  decomposed  by  carbonate  of 
soda,  or  by  lime  skilfully  applied,  when  a  carbonate  or  an  oxide  will  be  obtained,  Bt  for 
treating  with  fresh  vinegar.  The  supernatant  acetate  of  soda  may  be  employed  for  tbt' 
extraction  of  pure  acetic  acid. 

A  main  point  in  the  preparation  of  sugar  of  lead,  is  to  use  a  strong  acid ;  othervi^ic 
much  time  and  acid  are  wasted  in  concentrating  the  solution.  This  salt  crystallises  in. 
colourless,  transparent,  four  and  six  sided  prisms,  from  a  moderately  concentrated 
solution  ;  but  from  a  stronger  solution,  in  small  needles,  which  have  a  yellow  cast  if  tbe 
acid  has  been  slightly  impure.     It  has  do  smell,  a  sweetish  astringent  metallic  taste, « 
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speciae  gravity  of  2'345 ;  it  is  permanent  in  the  air  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but 
effloresces  when  heated  to  95*^>  with  the  loss  of  its  water  of  crystallization  and  some 
acid,  falling  into  a  powder,  which  passes  in  the  air  slowly  into  carbonate  of  lead. 
The  crystals  dissolve  in  1^  times  their  weight  of  water  at  60^,  but  in  much  less  of  boiling 
water,  and  in  8  parts  of  alcohol.  The  solution  feebly  reddens  litmus  paper,  but  has 
an  alkaline  reaction  upon  the  colours  of  violets  and  turmeric.  The  constituents  of 
the  salt  are,  58*71  oxide  of  lead,  27*08  acetic  acid,  and  14*21  water,  in  100. 

Acetate  of  lead  is  much  used  in  calico-printing.  It  is  poisonous,  and  ought  to  be 
prepared  and  handled  with  attention  to  this  circumstance. 

There  are  two  subacetates  of  lead ;  the  first  of  which,  the  ter-subacetate,  has  three 
atoms  of  base  to  one  of  acid,  and  is  the  substance  long  known  by  the  name  of  Goulard^s 
extract  It  may  be  obtained  by  digesting  with  heat  a  solution  of  the  neutral  ace- 
tate, upon  pure  litharge  or  massicot.  The  solution  affords  white  crystalline  scales, 
which  do  not  taste  so  sweet  as  sugar  of  lead,  dissolve  in  not  less  than  SO  parts  of 
water,  are  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  have  a  decided  alkaline  reaction  upon  test 
paper.  Carbonic  acid,  transmitted  through  the  solution,  precipitates  the  excess  of  the 
oxide  of  lead,  in  the  state  of  a  carbonate,  a  process  long  ago  prescribed  by  Thenard 
for  making  white-lead.  This  sub* acetate  consists  of  86*66  of  oxide,  and  IS  34  acid,  in 
100  parts.  It  is  employed  for  making  the  orange  sub-chromate  of  lead,  as  also  some- 
times in  surgery. 

A  sex-subacetate,  containing  six  atoms  of  base,  may  be  obtained  by  adding  ammonia 
in  excess  to  a  solution  of  the  preceding  salt,  and  washing  the  precipitate  with  dilute 
water  of  ammonia.  A  white  powder  is  thus  formed,  that  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold 
water,  but  gives  a  solution  in  boiling  water,  from  which  white  silky  needles  are  de- 
posited.    It  consists  of  92*86  oxide,  and  7*14  acid. 

SULPHATES,  are  saline  compounds  of  sulphuric  acid  with  oxidised  bases.  The 
minutest  quantity  of  them  present  in  any  solution,  may  be  detected  by  the  precipitate, 
insoluble  in  nitric  or  muriatic  acid,  which  they  afford  with  nitrate  or  muriate  of  baryta, 
lliey  are  mostly  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

SULPHATE  OF  ALUMINA  AND  POTASS  A,  is  alum. 

SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA,  is  a  salt  sometimes  formed  by  saturating  the 
ammonia  liquor  of  the  gas-works  with  sulphuric  acid ;  and  it  is  employed  for  making 
carbonate  of  ammonia.     See  Ammonia  and  Sal  Ammoniac. 

This  salt,  now  so  extensively  used  in  preparing  artiBcial  manures  and  imitations  of 
guano,  for  farmers,  is  made  of  great  purity,  and  at  an  economical  rate,  by  the  patent 
process  of  Mr.  Evans,  described  under  the  article  Gas.  A  mixture  of  10  per  cent, 
of  this  sulphate  with  20  of  bone-dust,  some  gypsum  and  fiirmyard  manure,  will  form 
a  very  fertilising  compost,  applicable  to  a  great  variety  of  soils. 

SULPHATE  OF  BARYTA,  is  the  mineral  called  heavy-spar,  which  firequently 
forms  the  gangue  or  vein-stone  of  lead  and  other  metallic  ores. 

SULPHATE  OF  COPPER,  Roman  or  Blue  Vitriol  {Vitriol  de  Chypre,  Fr.;  Kup- 
fervitrioff  Germ.);  is  a  salt  composed  of  sulphuric  acid  and  oxide  of  copper,  and  may 
be  formed  by  boiling  the  concentrated  acid  upon  the  metal,  in  an  iron  pot.  It  b, 
however,  a  natural  product  of  many  copper  mines,  from  which  it  flows  out  in  the  form 
of  a  blue  water,  being  the  result  of  the  infiltration  of  water  over  copper  pyrites,  which 
has  become  oxygenated  by  long  exposure  to  the  air  in  subterranean  excavations.  The 
liquid  is  concentrated  by.  heat  in  copper  vessels,  then  set  aside  to  crystallize.  The 
salt  forms  in  oblique  four-sided  tables,  of  a  fine  blue  colour ;  has  a  spec,  gravity  of  2*104; 
an  acerb,  disagreeable,  metallic  taste ;  and,  when  swallowed,  it  causes  violent  vomiting. 
It  becomes  of  a  pale  dirty  blue,  and  efiloresces  slightly,  on  long  exposure  to  the 
air ;  when  moderately  heated,  it  loses  36  per  cent  of  water,  and  falls  into  a  white 
powder.  It  dissolves  in  4  parts  of  water,  at  60°,  and  in  2  of  boiling  water,  but  not  in 
alcohol ;  the  solution  has  an  acid  reaction  upon  litmus  paper.  When  strongly  ignited, 
the  acid  flies  off^  and  the  black  oxide  of  copper  remains.  The  constituents  of  crystal- 
lized sulphate  of  copper  are  —  oxide,  31*80;  acid  32*14;  and  water,  36*06.  Its  chief 
employment  in  tin's  country  is  in  dyeing,  and  for  preparing  certain  green  pigments. 
See  ScHEKLx's  and  SciiwsiNrcRTM  Gaeen.  In  France,  the  fiirmers  sprinkle  a  weak 
solution  of  it  upon  their  grains  and  seeds  before  sowing  them,  to  prevent  their  being 
attacked  by  birds  and  insects. 

SULPHATE  OF  IRON,  Green  vitriol.  Copperas  {Couperote  verte,  Fr.  ;  Eisen- 
vitriol^  Schwefelsaures  EieennzyduU  Germ. )  ;  is  a  crystalline  compound  of  sulphuric  acid 
and  protoxide  of  iron  ;  hence  called,  by  chemists,  the  protosulphate ;  consisting  of,  26*10 
of  base,  29*90  of  acid,  and  44  00  of  water,  in  100  parts;  or  of  1  prime  equivalent 
of  protoxide,  36,  +  I  of  acid,  40,  +  7  of  water,  63,  =  139.  It  may  be  prepared  by 
dissolving  iron  to  saturation  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  evaporating  the  solution  till  a 
pellicle  forms  upon  its  surface,  and  setting  it  aside  to  crystallize.  The  copperas  of 
commerce  is  made  in  a  much  cheaper  way,  by  stratifying  the  pyrites  found  in  the  coal 
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measurea  (  Vitriolkie$  and  Sirahlkie$  of  the  Gemums),  upon  a  sloping  puddled  pkdbra 
of  stone,  leaving  the  sulphuret  expoaed  to  the  ire«ther,  till,  by  the  aboorptioo  of  oxygen, 
it  effloresces,  lixiviating  with  water  the  supersulphate  of  iron  thus  formed,  tatoxatiaf 
the  exeess  of  acid  with  plates  of  old  iron,  then  evaporating  and  crystallixing.  The  other 
pyrites,  which  occurs  often  crystallised,  called  by  the  Germans  Sekaoefdkiea  or  Eutmikh 
must  be  deprived  of  a  part  of  its  sulphur  by  calcination,  before  it  acquires  tlie  propenv 
of  absorbing  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere,  and  thereby  passing  from  «  bisulpburet  into 
a  bisulphate.  Alum  schist  very  commonly  contains  vitriolkies,  and  sifibrds,  after  beiii^ 
roasted  and  weather-worn,  a  considerable  quantity  of  copperas,  which  must  be  cazefoJi; 
separated  by  crysuUixation  from  the  alum. 

This  liquor  used  formerly  to  be  concentrated  directly  in  leaden  vasacls ;  but  the  firt 
stage  of  the  operation  is  now  carried  on  in  stone  canals  of  considerable  length,  vaulted 
over  with  bricks,  into  which  the  liquor  is  admitted,  and  subjected  at  the  sur&ee  to  tise 
action  of  flame  and  heated  air,  from  a  furnace  of  the  reverberatory  kind,  constructed  si 
one  end,  and  discharging  its  smoke  by  a  high  chimney  raised  at  the  other.  See  Sou 
MANurACTuax.  Into  this  oblong  trough,  resting  on  dense  clay,  and  rendered  tight  ia 
the  joints  by  water-cement,  old  iron  is  mixed  with  the  liquor,  to  neutralize  the  excess  of 
acid  generated  from  the  pyrites,  as  also  to  correct  the  tendency  to  supcnrozidisement  is 
copperas,  which  would  iigure  the  fine  green  colour  of  the  crystals.  After  due  concen- 
tration and  saturation  in  this  surface  evaporator,  the  solution  is  run  off  into  lesdra 
boilers,  where  it  is  brought  to  the  proper  density  for  aifbrding  regular  crystals,  which  ft 
does  by  slow  cooling,  in  stone  cisterns. 

Copperas  forms  sea-green,  transparent,  rhomboidal  prisms,  which  are  without 
smell,  but  have  an  astringent,  acerb,  inky  taste ;  they  speedily  become  yellowish-brova 
in  the  air,  by  peroxidixement  of  the  iron,  and  effloresce  in  a  warm  atmosphere :  the; 
dissolve  in  1  -43  parts  of  water  at  60°,  in  0*27  at  190",  and  in  their  own  water  of  crystal- 
lization at  a  higher  heat.  Ttiis  salt  is  extensively  used  in  dyeing  black,  especislif 
hats,  in  making  ink  and  prussian  blue,  for  reducing  indigo  in  the  blue  vat,  in  the  Cbin^ 
blue  dye,  for  making  the  German  oil  of  vitriol,  and  in  many  chemical  and  medicinal 
preparations.  , 

There  is  a  persulphate  and  subpersulpliate  of  iron,  but  they  belong  to  the  domain^ 
chemistry.  The  first  may  be  formed,  either  by  dissolving  with  heat  one  part  of  na 
oxide  of  iron  (colcothar)  in  one-and-a-half  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  or  ^X^^^ 
some  nitric  acid  to  a  boiling-hot  solution  of  copperas.  It  forms  with  galls  and  logwood 
a  very  black  ink,  which  is  apt  to  become  brown-black.  When  evaporated  to  dryness, 
it  appears  as  a  dirty  wliite  pulverulent  substance,  which  is  soluble  in  alcohoL  It  ^^ 
sists,  in  100  parts,  of  39*42  of  red  oxide  of  iron,  and  60*58  sulphuric  acid. 

Hydrated  peroxide  of  iron,  prepared  by  precipitation  with  alkali  from  solution  of  the 
persulphate,  is  an  excellent  antidote  against  poisoning  by  arsenic.  A  French  permf^'^f 
who  had  swallowed  two  drams  of  arsenious  acid,  was,  after  an  interval  of  tvcoty 
minutesi  treated  with  the  oxide  precipitated  from  6  ounces  of  that  salt  by  caustic  potash. 
It  was  diffused  in  20  quarts  of  weak  syrup,  and  administered  in  successive  doses:  After 
repeated  vomiting  and  purging,  the  patient  felt  no  more  pain,  and  was  pronounced  by 
the  physician  to  be  quite  convalescent. 

In  the  copperas  and  alum  works,  a  very  large  qisftntity  of  ochrey  sediment  is  obtaiocn; 
which  is  a  peroxide  of  iron,  containing  a  little  sulphuric  acid  and  alumina.  The 
deposit,  calcined  in  reverberatory  hearths,  becomes  of  a  bright-red  colour;  and  when 
ground  and  elutriated,  in  the  same  way  as  is  described  under  white  lead,  forms  a  cbe^ 
pigment,  in  very  considerable  demand,  called  EngU$h  red,  in  the  French  market 

Colcothar  of  Vitriol,  and  Crocus  of  Mars,  are  old  names  for  red  oxide  of  irotL 
This  brown-red  powder  is  obtained  in  its  purest  state,  by  calcining  dried  sulphate  of  voo 
in  a  furnace  till  all  its  acid  be  expelled,  and  its  base  become  peroxidized.  It  must  be 
levigated,  elutriated,  and  dried.  This  powder  is  employed  extensively  in  the  steel 
manufacture,  for  giving  the  finishing  lustre  to  fine  articles ;  it  is  used  by  silversmiths 
under  the  name  of  plate  powder  and  rouge  i  and  by  the  opticians  for  polishing  tbe 
specula  of  reflecting  telescopes.  Much  of  the  erocua  in  the  market,  is  made,  howt^fTt 
from  the  copperas  and  alum  sediments,  and  is  greatly  inferior  to  the  article  prepared  by 
the  lost  process.  The  finest  roti^e  Is  made  by  precipitating  the  oxide  with  soda,  then 
washing  and  calcining  the  powder. 

An  excellent  powder  for  applying  to  razor-strops,'  is  made  by  igniting  together  in  > 
crucible  equal  parts  of  well-dried  copperas  and  sea  salt  The  heat  must  be  slowly 
raised  and  well  regulated,  otherwise  the  materials  will  boil  over  in  a  pasty  state,  and 
the  product  will  be  in  a  great  measure  lost  When  well  made,  out  of  contact  of  sir,  it 
has^  the  brilliant  aspect  of  plumbago.  It  has  a  satiny  feel,  and  is  a  true  fer  dt^i^ 
similar  in  composition  to  the  Elba  iron  ore.  It  requires  to  be  ground  and  elutriated; 
after  which  it  affords,  on  drying,  an  impalpable  powder,  that  may  be  cither  rubbed 
on  a  strop  of  smooth  buff  leather,  or  mixed  up  with  hogVlard  or  tallow  into  a  ^^^ 
cerate. 
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SULPHATE  OF  LIME.     See  Gypsom. 

SULPHATE  OF  MAGNESIA,  jE>«am  &ft  (Sd  amer,  Fr,;  BUtertah,  Germ.); 
exists  in  sea-water,  as  also  in  the  walcrs  of  Saidschtitz,  Sedlitz,  and  Piillna ;  and  in  many 
saline  springs,  besides  Epsom  in  Surrey,  whence  it  has  derived  its  trivial  name,  and  from 
which  it  was  first  extracted,  in  the  year  1695,  and  continued  to  be  so,  till  modem  che- 
mistry pointed  out  cheaper  and  more  abundant  sources  of  this  useful  purgative  salt. 
The  sulpliate  of  magnesia,  occasionally  found  effloresced  on  the  surface  of  minerals 
in  crystalline  filaments,  was  called  haaraalz  (hair  salt)  by  the  older  writers.  Tlie  bittern 
of  the  Scotch  sea-salt  works  is  muriate  of  magnesia,  mixed  with  a  little  sulphate  of 
magnesia  and  chloride  of  sodium.  If  the  proper  decomposing  quantity  (found  by  trial) 
of  sulphate  of  soda  be  added  to  it,  and  the  mixed  solution  be  evaporated  at  the  tem- 
perature of  122°  F.,  chloride  of  sodium  will  form  by  double  affinity,  and  fall  down  in 
cubical  crystals;  while  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  which  remains,  being 
evaporated  to  the  proper  point,  will  afford  regular  crystals  in  four-sided  prisms  with 
four-sided  acuminations.  Or,  if  bittern  be  treated  in  a  retort  with  the  equivalent 
quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  muriatic  acid  may  be  distilled  off  into  a  series  of  Woulfv's 
bottles,  and  the  sulphate  of  magnesia,  soda,  and  lime,  will  remain  in  the  retort,  from 
which  mixture  tlie  sulphate  of  magnesia  may  be  separated  by  filtration  and  crystal- 
lization. 

Magnesian  limestone  being  digested  with  as  much  muriatic  acid  as  will  dissolve  out  its 
lime  only,  will,  after  washing,  afford,  with  the  equivalent  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  a  pure 
sulphate  of  magnesia ;  and  this  is  certainly  the  simplest  and  most  profitable  process  for 
manufacturing  this  salt  upon  the  great  scale.  Many  prepare  it  directly,  by  digesting 
upon  magnesian  limestone  the  equivalent  saturating  quantity  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 
The  sulphate  of  lime  being  separated  by  subsidence,  the  supernatant  solution  of  sulphate 
of  magnesia  is  evaporated  and  crystallized. 

This  salt  is  composed  of,  magnesia  16*72,  sulphuric  acid  32*39,  and  water  50*89. 
AVhen  free  from  muriate,  it  tends  to  efHorcsce  in  the  air.  It  dissolves  in  4  parts  of 
water  at  32°,  in  S  parts  at  60°,  in  1  *4  at  200^,  and  in  its  own  water  of  crystallization 
at  a  higher  heat. 

SULPHATE  OF  MANGANESE,  is  prepared  on  the  great  scale  for  the  calico- 
printers,  by  exposing  the  peroxide  of  the  metal  and  pitcoal  ground  together,  and  made 
into  a  paste  with  sulphuric  acid,  to  a  heat  of  400°  F.  On  lixiviating  the  calcined 
mass,  a  solution  of  the  salt  b  obtained,  which  is  to  be  evaporated  and  crystallized.  It 
forms  pale  amethyst-coloured  prisms,  which  have  an  astringent  bitter  taste,  dissolve 
in  2^  parts  of  water,  and  consist  of,  protoxide  of  manganese  31  *93,  sulphuric  acid  35*87, 
and  water  32*20,  in  100  parts. 

SULPHATE  OF  MERCURY,  is  a  white  salt  which  is  used  in  making  corrosive 
sublimate.  See  Mkrccut.  The  subsulphate,  called  Turhith  Mineral^  is  a  pale  yellow 
pigment,  and  may  be  prepared  by  washing  the  white  sulphatcd  peroxide  with  hot  water, 
which  resolves  it  into  the  soluble  supersulphate,  and  the  insoluble  subsulphate,  or  Turbith, 
It  is  poisonous. 

SULPHATE  OF  POTASSA,  is  obtained  by  first  igniting  and  then  crystallizing 
the  residuum  of  the  distillation  of  nitric  acid  from  nitre. 

SULPHATE  OF  SODA,  is  commonly  called  Glauber's  salt,  from  the  name  of  the 
cliemist  who  first  nrcpared  it  It  is  obtained  by  igniting  and  then  crystallizing  the 
residuum  of  the  alstillatiou  of  muriatic  acid  from  common  salt  It  crystallizes  in 
channelled  6-sided  prisms.     Sec  Soda  MANUFAcrunE. 

SULPHATE  OF  ZINC,  called  also  White  VitHol,  is  commonly  prepared  in  the 
Harz,  by  washing  the  calcined  and  effloresced  sulphuret  of  zinc  or  blende,  on  the  same 
principle  as  green  and  blue  vitriol  are  obtained  from  the  sulphurets  of  iron  and  copper. 
Pure  sulphate  of  zinc  may  be  made  most  readily  by  dissolving  the  metal  in  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  evaporating  and  crystallizing  the  solution.  It  forms  prismatic  crystals, 
which  have  an  astringent,  disagreeable,  metallic  taste;  they  effloresce  in  a  dry  air, 
dissolve  in  2*3  parts  of  water  at  60°,  and  consist  of — oxide  of  zinc,  28*29 ;  acid,  28*1 8 ; 
water,  43*53.  Sulphate  of  zinc  is  used  for  preparing  drying  oils  for  varnishes,  and  in 
the  reserve  or  resist  pastes  of  the  calico-printer. 

SULPHITES,  are  a  class  of  salts,  consisting  of  sulphurous  acid,  combined  in  equi- 
valent proportions  with  the  oxidized  bases. 

SULPHOSELS,  is  the  name  given  by  Berzelius  to  a  class  of  salts  which  may  be 
prepared  as  follows :  —  I .  Dissolve  a  salt  consisting  of  an  oxide  and  an  acid  (an  oxisaIt\ 
in  a  very  small  quantity  of  water,  and  pass  through  the  solution  a  stream  of  siil. 
phuretted  hydrogen,  till  the  salt  be  entirely  decomposed.  In  this  operation,  the  oxisalt 
is  transformed  into  a  $uIphoscdt,  by  the  sulphur  of  the  compound  gas ;  while  its  hydrogen 
forms  water  with  the  oxygen  of  the  saline  base.  Tliis  process  is  applicable  only  to  the 
metallic  salts ;  and  among  these,  not  to  the  nitrates,  carbonates,  or  phosphates.  2.  An- 
other method  of  preparing  mlphonaltt  is,  to  add  to  a  watery  solution  of  sulphuret  of 
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potaarium,  an  electro-negative  metallic  aulphuret,  which  will  dissolve  in  the  liquid  till 
the  sulphuret  of  potassium  be  saturated.  This  saline  compound  is  to  be  emp]o3red 
to  eflfect  double  decompositions  with  the  oxisalts;  that  is,  to  convert  the  radical  of 
another  base,  combined  with  an  oxacid,  into  a  sulphosalt.  3.  If  the  electro-negadve 
sulphuret  be  put  in  powder  into  a  solution  of  the  hydrosulphuret  of  potassa,  it  will 
dissolve  and  expel  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  with  effervescence ;  just  as  carfoontc  add 
is  displaced  by  a  stronger  acid.  For  his  other  three  methods  of  preparing  nUpho^aUs, 
see  his  Eiements,  vol.  iii.  p.  3S6,  Fr.  translation. 

SULPHUR;  Brimstone  {Sou/re,  Fr. ;  Schtotfd,  Germ.);  is  a  siniple  combustible, 
solid,  non-metallic,  of  a  peculiar  yellow  colour,  very  brittle,  melting  at  the  tero> 
perature  of  226°  Fahr.,  and  possessing,  after  it  has  been  fused,  a  specific  gravity  of  1  -99. 
When  held  in  a  warm  hand,  a  roll  of  sulphur  emits  a  crackling  sound,  by  the  fraeture 
of  its  interior  parts ;  and  when  it  is  rubbed,  it  emits  a  peculiar  well-known  smell,  and 
acquires  at  the  same  time  negative  electricity.  When  heated  to  the  temperature  of 
560°  F.  it  takes  fire,  burns  away  with  a  dull  blue  flame  of  a  suffocating  odour,  and 
leaves  no  residuum.  When  more  strongly  heated,  sulphur  bums  with  a  vivid  white 
flame.     It  is  not  affected  by  air  or  water. 

>  Sulphur  is  an  abundant  product  of  nature ;  existing  sometimes  pure  or  merely  mixed, 
and  at  others  in  intimate  cliemical  combination  with  oxygen,  and  various  metals,  form- 
ing sulphates  and  sulphurets.  See  Ores  of  Coppbr,  laoir,  Lsau,  &c.,  under  these 
metals. 

Fig,  1417.  represents  one  of  the  cast-iron  retorts  used  at  Marseilles  for  refining  sul- 
phur, wherein  it  is  melted  and  converted  into  vapours,  which  arc  led  into  a  large 
chamber  for  condensation.  The  body  a,  of  the  retort  is  an  iron  pot,  3  feet  in  diameter 
ouuide,  22  inches  deep,  half  an  inch  thick,  which  weighs  14  cwt,  and  receives  a  charge  oX 
8  cwt.  of  crude  sulphur.  Tlie  grate  is  8  inches  under  its  bottom,  whence  the  flame 
rises  and  plays  round  its  sides.  A  cast-iron  capital  6,  being  luted  to  tlie  pot,  and 
covered  with  sand,  the  opening  in  front  is  shut  with  an  iron  plate.  The  chamber  dj  u 
S3  feet  long,  11  feet  wide,  and  13  feet  high,  with  walls  32  inches  thick.     In  the  roof, 

at  each  gable,  valves  or  flap- 
doors,  e,  10  inches  square,  are 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
chimney  c.  The  cords  for  open- 
ing the  valves  are  led  down  to 
the  side  of  the  furnace,  llie 
entrance  to  the  chamber  is  shut 
with  an  iron  door.  In  the  wall 
opposite  to  the  retorts,  there  9re 
two  apertures  near  the  floor,  for 
taking  out  the  sulphur.  £ach 
of  the  two  retorts  belonging  to 
a  chamber  is  charged  with  7^  or 
8  cwts.  of  sulphur ;  but  one  is 
fired  first,  and  with  a  gentle 
heat,  lest  the  brimstone  froth 
should  overflow ;  but  when  the 
fumes  begin  to  rise  copiously, 
with  a  stronger  flame.  The  dis- 
tillation commences  within  an 
^  hour  of  kindling  the  fire,  and  is 
completed  in  six  hours.  Three  hours  after  putting  lire  to  the  first  retort,  the  second  is 
in  like  manner  set  in  operation. 

When  the  process  of  distillation  is  resumed,  afler  having  been  some  time  suspended, 
explosions  may  be  apprehended,  from  the  presence  of  atmospherical  air ;  to  obviate  the 
danger  of  which,  the  flap-doors  must  be  opened  every  10  minutes;  but  they  slK>uld 
remain  closed  during  the  setting  of  the  retorts,  and  the  reflux  of  sulphurous  fumes  or 
acid  should  be  carried  off  by  a  draught-hood  over  the  retorts.  The  distillation  is  carried 
on  without  interruption  during  the  week,  the  charges  being  repeated  four  times  in  the 
day.  By  the  third  day,  the  chamber  acquires  such  a  degree  of  heat  as  to  preserve  the 
sulphur  in  a  liquid  state;  on  tlie  sixth,  its  temperature  becoming  nearly  300°  F.,  gives 
the  sulphur  a  dark  hue,  on  which  account  the  fiirf  ace  is  allowed  to  cool  on  the  Sunday. 
The  fittest  distilling  temperature  is  about  248°.  The  sulphur  is  drawn  off  through  two 
iron  pipes  cast  in  the  iron  doors  of  the  orifices  on  the  side  of  the  chamber  opposite  to  the 
furnace.  The  iron  stoppers  being  taken  out  of  the  mouths  of  the  pipes,  the  sulphur  is 
allowed  to  run  along  an  iron  spout  placed  over  red-hot  charcoal,  into  the  appropriate 
wooden  moulds. 

Native  sulphur  in  its  pure  state  is  solid,  brittle,  transparent,  yellow,  or  yellow  border- 
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mg  on  green,  and  of  a  glassy  lustre  when  newly  broken.  It  occurs  frequently  in 
crystalline  masses,  and  sometimes  in  complete  and  regular  crystals,  which  are  all  deriv- 
able from  the  rhomboidal  octahedron.  The  fracture  is  usually  conchoidal  and  shining. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  2*072,  exceeding  somewhat  the  density  of  melted  sulphur.  It 
possesses  a  very  considerable  refractive  power ;  and  doubles  the  images  of  objects  even 
across  two  parallel  faces.  Sulphur,  crystallized  by  artificial  means,  presents  a  very 
remarkable  phenomenon ;  for  by  varying  the  processes,  crystals  are  obtained  whose 
forms  belong  to  two  different  systems  of  crystallization.  The  red  tint,  so  common  in 
the  crystals  of  Sicily,  and  of  volcanic  districts,  has  been  ascribed  by  some  mineralogists 
to  the  presence  of  realgar,  and  by  others  to  iron ;  but  Stromeyer  has  found  the  sublimed 
orange-red  sulphur  of  Vulcano,  one  of  the  Lipari  islands,  to  result  from  a  natural  com- 
bination of  sulphur  and  selenium. 

It  is  extracted  from  the  minerals  containing  it,  at  Solfatara,  by  the  following  pro- 
cess: — 

Ten  earthen  pots,  of  about  a  yard  in  height,  and  44  gallons  imperial  in  capacity, 
bulging  in  the  middle,  are  ranged  in  a  furnace  called  a  gallery  ;  five  being  set  on  the  one 
aide,  and  five  on  the  other.  Tliese  are  so  distributed  in  the  body  of  the  Walls  of  the 
gallery,  that  their  belly  projects  partly  without,  and  partly  within,  while  their  top  rises 
out  of  the  vault  of  the  roo€  The  pots  are  filled  with  lumps  of  the  sulphur  ore  of 
the  size  of  the  fist;  their  tops  are  closed  with  earthenware  lids,  and  from  their 
shoulder  proceeds  a  pipe  of  about  2  inches  diameter,  which  bends  down,  and  enters  into 
another  covered  pot,  with  a  hole  in  its  bottom,  standing  over  a  tub  filled  with  water. 
On  applying  heat  to  the  gallery,  the  sulphur  melts,  volatilizes,  and  runs  down  in  a 
liquid  state  into  the  tubs,  where  it  congeals.  When  one  operation  is  finished,  the  pots 
are  re-charged,  and  the  process  is  repeated. 

In  Saxony  and  Bohemia,  the  sulphurets  of  iron  and  copper  are  introduced  into  large 
earthenware  pipes,  which  traverse  a  furnace-gallery ;  and  the  sulphur  exhaled  flows  into 
pipes  filled  with  cold  water,  on  the  outside  of  the  furnace.  900  parts  of  sulphuret 
afford  firom  100  to  150  of  sulphur,  and  a  residuum  of  metallic  protosulphuret.  See 
MxTALLuaoT  and  Coma. 

Volcanic  sulphur  is  purer  than  that  extracted  from  pyrites ;  and  as  the  latter  is 
commonly  mixed  with  arsenic,  and  some  other  metallic  impregnations,  sulphuric  acid 
made  of  it  would  not  answer  for  many  purposes  of  the  arts ;  though  a  tolerably  good 
sulphuric  acid  may  be  made  directly  from  the  combustion  of  pyrites,  instead  of  sulphur, 
in  the  lead  chambers.  The  present  high  price  of  the  Sicilian  sulphur  is  a  great 
encouragement  to  its  extraction  fiY>m  pyrites.  It  is  said  that  the  common  English 
brimstone,  such  as  was  extracted  from  the  copper  pyrites  of  the  Parys  mine  of 
Anglesey,  contained  frilly  a  fifteenth  of  residuum,  insoluble  in  boiling  oil  of  turpentine, 
which  was  chiefly  orpiment;  while  the  fine  Sicilian  sulphur,  now  imported  in  vast 
quantities  by  the  manufacturers  of  oil  of  vitriol,  contains  not  more  than  S  per  cent,  of 
foreign  matter,  chiefly  earthy,  but  not  at  all  arsenicaL 

Sulphur  has  been  known  fiY>m  the  most  remote  antiquity.  From  its  kindling  at  a 
moderate  temperature,  it  is  employed  for  readily  procuring  fire,  and  lighting  by  its 
flame  other  bodies  not  so  combustible.  At  Paris,  the  preparation  of  sulphur  matches 
constitutes  a  considerable  branch  of  industry.  The  sulphurous  acid  formed  by  the 
combustion  of  sulphur  in  the  atmospheric  air,  is  employed  to  bleach  woollen  and  silken 
goods,  as  also  cotton  stockings ;  to  disinfect  vitiated  air,  though  it  h  inferior  in  power 
to  nitric  acid  vapour  and  chlorine ;  to  kill  mites,  moths,  and  other  destructive  insects 
in  collections  of  zoology;  and  to  counteract  too  rapid  fermentation  in  wine- vats,  &c. 
As  the  same  acid  gas  has  the  property  of  suddenly  extinguishing  flame,  sulphur  has 
been  thrown  into  a  chimney  on  fire,  with  the  best  effect ;  a  handful  of  it  being  some- 
times sufficient  Sulphur  is  also  employed  for  cementing  iron  bars  in  stone ;  for  taking 
impressions  from  seals  and  cameos,  for  which  purpose  it  is  kept  previously  melted  for 
some  time^  to  give  the  casts  an  appearance  of  bronze.  Its  principal  uses,  however,  are 
for  the  manufi^tures  of  vermillion,  or  cinnabar,  gunpowder,  and  sulphuric  acid. 

See  MxTALLcacT,  page  157,  for  the  description  of  Gahn*s  frimace  for  extracting  suN 
phur  from  pyrites. 

Pyrites  as  a  bi-sulphuret,  consisting  of  45 '5  parts  of  iron,  and  54*5  of  sulphur,  may, 
by  proper  chemical  means,  be  made  to  give  off  one  half  of  its  sulphur,  or  about  27  per 
cent. ;  but  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  generate  sulphurous  acid,  as  is  done  very 
wastefrilly  by  the  Fafalun  and  the  Goslar  processes.  By  the  latter,  indeed,  not  more 
than  1  or  2  parts  of  sulphur  are  obtained,  by  roasting  100  parts  of  the  pyritous  ores  of 
the  Rammelsberg  mines.  In  these  cases,  the  sulphur  is  burned,  instead  of  being  sub- 
limed. The  residuum  of  the  operation,  when  it  is  well  conducted,  is  black  sulphuret  of 
iron,  which  may  be  profitably  employed  for  making  copperas.  The  apparatus  for 
extracting  sulphur  firom  pyrites  should  admit  no  more  air  than  is  barely  necessary  to 
promote  the  sublimation. ^-Sicily  produced  last  year  70,000  tons  of  sulphur,  and  Tua- 
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cany  1200 ;  of  which  Great  Britain  eonsamcd  46,000 ;  Franoe,  1 8,000 ;  other  placei,€O00L 
In  1820,  Great  Britain  consumed  only  5000  tons. 

SULPHUR  ATI  ON,  is  the  proceas  bj  which  woollen,  silk,  and  cotton  goods  an 
exposed  to  the  Tapoura  of  burning  sulphur,  or  to  sulphurous  acid  gas.  In  the  artide 
Straw-hat  MANorACTga.s,  I  have  described  a  simple  and  cheap  apparatus,  well  adapted 
to  this  operation. 

Sulphuring-rooms  are  sometinies  constructed  upon  a  great  scale,  in  which  blankets, 
shawls,  and  woollen  clothes  may  be  suspended  freely  upon  poles  or  cord&  The  floor 
sliould  be  flagged  with  a  sloping  paTement,  to  fiiTOur  the  drainage  of  the  water  tbst 
drops  down  from  the  nooistened  cloth.  The  iron  or  stoneware  ▼esaels,  in  which  tbe 
sulphur  is  burned,  are  set  in  the  comers  of  the  apartment  They  should  be  incressed 
in  number  according  to  the  dimensions  of  the  place,  and  distributed  unilbrmly  over  it 
The  windows  and  tbe  entrance  door  must  be  made  to  shut  hermetieally  clooe.  In  the 
lower  part  of  the  door,  there  should  be  a  small  opening,  with  a  sliding  shutter,  vhidi 
may  be  raised  or  lowered  by  the  mechanism  of  a  cord  passing  oTer  a  puUey. 

The  aperture  by  which  the  sulphurous  acid  and  azotic  gases  are  let  off^  in  order  to 
carry  on  the  combustion,  should  be  somewhat  larger  than  the  opening  at  the  bottom. 
A  lofty  chimney  carries  the  noxious  gases  abore  the  building,  and  difTuaes  them  over  a 
wide  space,  their  ascension  being  promoted  by  means  of  a  draught-pipe  of  iron,  oonoectcd 
with  an  onlinary  stove,  provided  with  a  valve  to  close  its  orifice  when  not  ttn<ll<»d. 

When  the  chamber  is  to  be  used,  the  goods  are  hung  up,  and  a  small  £n  is  made  in 
the  draught-stove.  The  proper  quantity  of  sulphur  being  next  put  into  the  sballov 
pans,  it  is  kindled,  the  entrance  door  is  closed,  as  well  as  its  shutter,  while  a  ventrbole 
near  the  ground  is  opened  by  drawing  its  cord,  which  passes  over  a  pulley.  After  i 
few  minutes,  when  the  sulphur  is  fully  kindled,  that  vent-hole  must  be  almost  enttFcijr 
shut,  by  relaxing  the  cord ;  when  the  whole  apparatus  is  to  be  let  alone  for  a  sufficient 
time. 

The  object  of  the  preceding  precautions  is  to  prevent  tbe  sulphurous  acid  gase8capii)|r 
from  the  chamber  by  the  seams  of  the  principal  doorway.  This  is  secured  by  closing  it 
imperfectly,  so  that  it  may  admit  of  the  passage  of  somewhat  more  air  thaii  can  enter 
by  the  upper  seams,  and  the  smallest  quantity  of  fresh  air  that  can  support  the  com- 
bustion. The  velocity  of  the  current  of  air  nuiy  be  increased  at  pleasure^  by  enbuf in^ 
the  under  vent-hole  a  little,  and  quickening  the  fire  of  the  draught-stove. 

Before  opening  the  entrance  door  of  the  apartment,  for  tbe  discharge  of  the  gpodt, 
a  small  fire  must  be  lighted  in  the  draught  furnace,  the  vent-hole  must  be  thrown 
entirely  open,  and  the  sliding  shutter  of  the  door  must  be  slid  up,  gradually  more  and 
more  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  finally  left  wide  open  for  a  proper  time.  By  ths 
means  the  air  of  the  chamber  wUl  become  soon  respirable. 

SULPHURETTED  HYDROGEN,  is  a  gas,  compMed  of  one  part  of  bydn^ 
and  sixteen  parts  of  sulphur,  by  weight.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1*191S,  comparrd  to 
air  ss  1  -OOOO.  It  is  the  active  constituent  of  tlie  sulphureous  mineral  waters.  ^*hen 
breathed,  it  is  very  deleterious  to  aninud  life ;  and  being  neariy  twice  as  dense  as  ur,  it 
may  be  poured  from  its  generating  bottle  into  cavities;  a  scheme  successfully  empIo}'<!(I 
by  M .  Thenard  to  destroy  rats  in  their  holes. 

SULPHURIC  ACID,  Pifno/ic  Acid,  or  OU  of  FUriol  {Add  ndfitriq^  1^-J 
SchwefeltaUre,  Germ.).  I'liis  important  product,  the  agent  of  many  chemical  o^- 
ations,  was  formerly  procured  by  the  distillation  of  dried  sulphate  of  iron,  called  grns 
vitriol,  whence  the  corrosive  liquid  which  came  over,  having  an  oily  consistence,  vns 
denominated  oil  of  vitriol.  This  method  has  been  superseded  in  Great  Britain,  France^ 
and  most  other  countries,  by  the  combustion  of  sulphur  along  with  nitre,  in  large 
leaden  chambers ;  but  as  the  former  process,  which  is  still  practised  at  Bleyl  in  BoheDu«i 
and  Nordhausen  in  Saxony,  gives  birth  to  some  interesting  results,  I  shall  describe  it 
briefly. 

Into  a  long  horixontal  furnace,  or  gallery  of  brickwork,  a  series  of  earthenware  retorts 
of  a  pear  shape,  is  arranged,  with  curved  necks  fitted  into  stoneware  bottles  or  con- 
densers. Each  retort  is  charged  with  sulphate  of  iron,  which  has  been  preriously  bested 
to  moderate  redness.  The  first  product  of  the  distillation,  a  slightly  acidulous  pblegnv 
is  allowed  to  escape ;  then  the  retort  and  receiver  are  securely  luted  together.  Tbe  iire 
is  now  raised,  and  urged  briskly  for  36  hours,  whereby  the  strong  sulphuric  acid  is 
expelled,  in  the  form  of  heavy  white  vapours,  which  condense  in  the  cold  receiver  into 
an  oily-looking  liquid.  The  latter  portions,  when  reo^ved  in  a  separate  refrig^^^' 
frequently  concrete  into  a  crystalline  mass,  formerly  called  glacial  oil  of  vitrioL 
About  64  pounds  of  strong  acid  may  be  obtained  firom  600  pounds  of  copperas.  It  ^ 
brown-coloured ;  and  varies  in  specific  gprnvity  firom  1  '842  to  1  '896.  Its  boiling  pov^ 
is  so  low  as  1 20^  Fahr.  When  re-distilled  in  a  glass  retort,  into  a  receiver  surrounded 
with  ice,  a  very  moderate  heat  sends  over  white  fumes,  which  condense  into  a  soft  solid. 
in  silky  filaments,  like  asbestos,  tough,  and  difiicuU  to  cut     When  thii  is  exposed  to 
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the  atr,  it  emits  copious  fumes  of  sulphuric  (not  sulphurous)  acid.  It  bums  holes  in 
paper  as  rapidly  as  a  red-hot  iron.  Dropped  in  small  quantities  into  water,  it  excites  a 
hissing  noise,  like  ignited  metal ;  and  in  larger  quantities,  it  occasions  an  explosion. 
By  dropping  a  fragment  of  it  into  a  poised  phial  containing  water,  and  stoppering  'm- 
stantly,  to  prevent  the  ejection  of  liquid,  by  the  ebullition  which  always  ensues,  I  got 
a  dilute  acid,  containing  a  known  portion  of  the  solid  acid,  from  the  specific  gravity  of 
which,  as  well  as  firom  its  saturating  power,  I  ascertained  that  the  above  solid  sulphuric 
acid  was  truly  anhydrous  (void  of  water)^  consisting  of  1  equivalent  proportion  of  sul- 
phur, and  S  of  oxygen;  or,  by  weight,  of  16  of  the  former,  and  £4  of  the  latter.  This 
acid  makes  a  red  solution  of  indigo. 

The  production  of  sulphuric  acid  from  sulphur  and  nitre  may  be  elegantly  illus- 
trated by  means  of  a  glass  globe  with  a  stoppered  hole  at  its  side,  and  four  bent  glass 
tubes  inserted  into  a  Imden  cap  in  its  upper  orifice.  The  first  tube  is  to  be  connected 
with  a  heated  matrass,  disengaging  sidphurous  acid  from  copper  filings  and  sulphuric 
acid ;  the  second  with  a  retort,  disengaging  more  slowly  deutoxide  of  axote  (nitric 
oxide)  from  copper  filings  and  nitric  acid;  the  third  with  a  vessel  for  furnishing 
steam  in  a  moderate  current  towards  the  end  of  the  process,  when  no  water  has  been 
previously  admitted  into  the  balloon ;  the  fourth  tube  may  be  upright,  and  terminate  in 
a  small  funnel.  Through  the  opening  in  the  side  of  the  globe,  atmospherical  air  is  to 
be  admitted  from  time  to  time,  by  removing  the  stopper ;  af^er  which,  the  residuary 
lighter  azote  may  be  allowed  to  escape  by  the  funnel  orifice. 

The  nitric  oxide  first  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air,  becomes,  in  consequence,  nitrous 
acid  vapour,  which  giving  up  one  third  of  its  oxygen  to  the  sulphurous  acid,  converts 
this,  with  the  aid  of  water,  into  sulphuric  acid,  while  itself  returning  to  the  state  of  nitric 
oxide,  is  again  qualified  to  take  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  to  transfer  it  to  the  sulphurous 
acid  gas;  and  thus  in  perpetual  rotation.  'Iliese  oxygenating  and  disoxygenating  pro- 
cesses continue  until  nearly  the  whole  oxygen  of  the  atmospheric  air  contained  in  the 
globe  b  consumed.  Were  there  little  aqueous  vapour  present,  those  gases  would  soon 
cease  to  operate  upon  each  other ;  for  though  the  nitric  oxide  became  nitrous  acid,  this 
would  oxygenate  little  of  the  sulphurous  acid,  because  the  three  substances  would  con- 
dense into  white  crystals  upon  the  sides  of  the  balloon,  like  hoar  frost  upon  a  window- 
pane  in  winter,  lliese  indicate  a  deficiency  of  aqueous  vapour,  and  an  excess  of  nitrous 
acid.  On  the  admission  of  steam,  the  crystals  disappear,  the  sulphuric  acid  is  liquefied, 
the  nitrous  acid  is  converted  into  nitric  acid  and  nitric  oxide;  the  former  of  which  com- 
bines with  the  water,  while  the  latter  is  converted  by  the  atmospheric  oxygen  into  nitrous 
acid  vapour.  A  certain  quantity  of  water  is  therefore  requisite  to  prevent  the  formation 
of  that  crystalline  compound,  which  condenses  the  nitrous  acid,  and  renders  it  in- 
operative in  transforming  fresh  portions  of  sulphurous  acid  into  sulphuric.  On  these 
principles  alone  is  it  possible  to  oxygenate  the  sulphurous  acid,  by  the  nitrous  acid 
resuming  and  surrendering  a  dose  of  oxygen,  in  perpetual  alternation. 

It  was  MM.  Clement  and  Desormes  who  first  haid  the  sagacity  to  trace  these  complicated 
changes.  They  showed  that  nitrous  acid  gas  and  sulphurous  acid  gas  mixed,  react  on  each 
other  through  the  intervention  of  moisture;  that  there  resulted  thence  a  combination  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  deutoxide  of  azote  (nitrous  gas),  and  water ;  that  this  crystalline  compound 
was  instantly  destroyed  by  more  water,  with  the  separation  of  the  sulphuric  acid  in  a 
liquid  state,  and  the  disengagement  of  nitrous  gas ;  that  this  gas  re-constituted  nitrous 
acid  at  the  expense  of  the  atmospheric  oxygen  of  the  leaden  chamber,  and  thus  brought 
matters  to  their  primary  condition.  From  this  point,  starting  agun,  the  particles  of 
sulphur  in  the  sulphurous  acid,  through  the  agency  of  water,  became  fully  oxygenated 
by  the  nitrous  acid,  and  fi;ll  down  in  heavy  drops  of  sulphuric  acid,  while  the  nitrous 
gas  derived  from  the  nitrous  acid,  had  again  recourse  to  the  air  for  its  lost  dose  of 
oxygen,  lliu  beautiful  interchange  of  the  oxygenous  principle  was  found  to  go  on,  in 
their  experiments,  till  either  the  sulphurous  acid,  or  oxygen  in  the  air,  was  exhausted. 

They  verified  this  proposition,  with  r^ard  to  what  occurs  in  sulphuric  acid  chambers, 
by  mixing  in  a  orystal  globe  the  three  substances,  deutoxide  of  azote,  sulphurous  acid, 
and  atmospheric  air.  The  immediate  production  of  red  vapours  indicated  the  trans- 
formation of  the  deutoxide  into  nitrous  acid  gas ;  and  now  the  introduction  of  a  very 
little  water  caused  the  proper  reaction,  for  opaque  yapours  rose,  which  deposited 
white  star-form  crystals  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  glass.  The  gases  were  once  more  trans- 
parent and  colourless ;  but  another  addition  of  water  melted  these  crystals  with  eflfer- 
vescence,  when  ruddy  vapours  appeared.  In  this  manner  the  phenomena  were 
made  to  alternate,  till  the  oxygen  of  the  included  air  was  expended,  or  all  the  sulphurous 
acid  was  converted  into  sulphuric  The  residuary  gases  were  found  to  be  nitrous  acid 
gas,  and  azote,  without  sulphurous  acid  gas ;  while  unctuous  sulphuric  acid  bedewed  the 
inner  surface  of  the  globe.  Hence,  they  justly  concluded  their  new  theory  of  the 
manufacture  of  oil  of  vitriol  to  be  demonstrated. 

In  consequence  of  their  discovery,  the  manufiieture  of  this  acid  boa  receired  such 
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improrements,  that  a  nearly  double  product  of  it  may  now  be  obtained  froin  tbe  msdc 
weight  of  materials.  Indeed,  the  economy  may  be  reckoned  to  be  much  greater ;  for  one 
half  of  the  more  eostly  ingredient,  the  nitre^  formerly  employed  with  a  given  weight  of 
■ulphur,  suffices  at  present. 

In  the  manufiieture  of  solphurio4aeid  upon  the  great  soak^  two  dillerent  systems  of 
working  were  long  prevalent ;  the  intermittent  or  periodical,  and  tbe  continootis  or 
uniform.  Both  were  carried  on  in  large  leaden  chambers.  In  tbe  former,  the  efasin- 
bers  were  closed  during  the  period  of  combustion  and  gaseous  combination,  but  were 
opened  from  time  to  time  to  introduce  fresh  atmospheric  air.  This  method  is,  I  bdieve, 
generally  abandoned  now,  on  account  of  the  difficulties  and  delays  attending  it,  tboug:h 
It  afforded  large  products  in  skilful  hands.  In  the  latter,  a  oontinuoua  current  of  air  is 
allowed  to  enter  at  the  oven  in  front  of  the  chamber  for  the  combustion  of  the  sulph^ir, 
and  there  is  a  constant  escape  of  nitrogen  gas,  with  a  little  sulphurous  acid  ga%  at  the 
remote  end  of  the  roof. 

Fip,  1418.  represents  a  sulphuric  acid  chamber.  0,0,  are  the  brick  or  stone  pillars  upoo 
which  it  rests ;  (,  6,  are  the  sustaining  wooden  beams  or  joists ;  c,  is  tbe  chimney  for  the 
discharge  of  the  nitrogen ;  d,  is  the  roof,  and  e,  the  sole  of  the  hearth  lor  the  combustioD 
of  the  sulphur ;  /,  is  tlie  cylindrical  tunnel,  or  pipe  of  lead  or  cast  iron,  for  conducting 
the  gasiform  materials  into  the  chamber ;  g,  is  the  steam-boiler ;  and  k,  the  steam-pipei 
That  plan  is  variously  modified,  by  different  oU-of-vitriol  makers  in  this  country 
and  in  France.  Very  frequently,  the  oven  e,  d^  is  not  situated  under  the  chamber, 
but  is  built  at  the  end  of  it,  as  at  1,  and  arched  over  with  brick,  the  crown  bdiig 
9  inches  thick.  The  pipe  /,  1 8  inches  in  diameter,  is  then  placed  outside  of  the  cham- 
ber, being  inserted  into  a  brick  chimney,  and,  turning  rectangularly,  enters  it  opposite  i 
Tbe  sole  of  the  hearth  e,  is  a  thick  plate  of  cast  iron  (not  hollowed  as  shown  in  tbi 
figure),  5  or  6  feet  long,  and  S  or  4  broad,  with  a  small  fireplace  constructed  beoeatb 
it,  whose  smoke-flue  runs  outwards,  under  the  floor,  to  the  side  wall  of  the  building- 
The  oven  is  in  this  case  about  2  feet  in  height,  from  the  sole  to  the  roof;  and  it  h» 
an  iron  door,  about  12  inches  by  15,  which  slides  up  and  down  in  a  tightly-fitted  iroa 

laifi  ftame.         Ths 

/#»(        I  II  IB  II  doorisfrequent- 

f^^       t  «  «  «  ly  placed  in  tbe 

sideoftbeo«B» 
parallel  to  the 
long  wde  of  the 
leaden  chamber. 
A  stout  colha 
of  lead  is  bolted 
to  the  chamber, 
where  the  pip« 
enters  it  At 
the  middle  of 
the  side  of  the 
chamber,  abo«* 
2  feet  abore  th« 
ground,  8  leaden 
trough  is  fi»cd, 
which  serves  tf 
a  syphon-funnel  and  water-trap  for  introducing  water  to  the  acid  gases. 

Several  manufacturers  divide  the  chamber  into  a  series  of  rectangular  compartmentSi 
by  parallel  leaden  screens,  10  or  12  feet  asunder,  and  allow  these  compartments  to  com- 
municate by  a  narrow  opening,  or  a  hole  1  foot  square,  in  the  top  and  bottom  of  caen 
screen  alternately.  Thus  the  fumes,  which  enter  from  the  chimney-pipe  over  *,  ^»'}  ** 
forced,  by  the  screen  at  b,  to  descend  to  1,  and  pass  through  the  opening  there,  to  ge*  »"**' 
the  second  compartment,  whence  they  will  escape  near  the  top  at  2,  thus  circulating  «P 
and  down,  so  as  to  occasion  a  complete  agitation  and  intermixture  of  their  hetero- 
geneous particles.  Into  the  side  of  the  chamber,  opposite  to  the  centre  of  each  com- 
partment, a  lead  pipe  enters,  and  proceeds  towards  the  middle  of  the  area,  terroin«tinj 
in  a  narrow  orifice,  for  discharging  a  jet  of  high-pressure  steam  from  a  boiler  \o^^ 
with  40  pounds  upon  the  square  inch.  This  boiler  should  be  placed  under  a  shw 
exterior  to  the  building.  It  deserves  to  be  noted,  that  the  incessant  tremors  produced 
in  this  pipe  by  the  escape  of  the  steam,  cause  the  orifice  to  contract,  and  eventiwHy  *** 
close  almost  entirely,  just  as  the  point  of  a  glass  lube  does  when  exposed  directly  to  the 
flame  of  a  blowpipe.  Provision  should  therefore  be  made  against  this  event,  by  th« 
chemical  engineer. 

Equidistant  between  the  middle  point  and  each  end  of  the  chamber,  two  round  hol«« 
are  out  out  in  its  side,  about  16  inches  in  diameter,  and  2  feet  from  the  floor;  tbe  sheet 
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lead  being  folded  back  over  the  fiice  of  the  strong  deals  which  strengthen  the  chamber 
in  that  phwe.  The  edges  of  the  holes  are  bevelled  outwards,  so  as  to  fit  a  large  conical 
plug  of  wood  faced  with  lead,  called  a  man-hole  door.  One  or  other  of  these  doors  is 
opened  from  time  to  time,  to  allow  the  superintendent  to  inspect  the  process,  or  work- 
men to  enter,  after  the  chamber  is  well  ventilated,  for  the  purpose  of  making  repairs. 
The  joists  or  tie-beams,  that  bind  the  rafters  of  the  roof  of  both  the  leaden  chamber  and 
the  house,  must  be  at  least  7  inches  deep,  by  S  broad,  and  of  such  length  as  to  have 
their  ends  supported  upon  the  outer  wall,  or  the  columnar  supports  of  the  roof,  in  case 
a  number  of  chambers  are  enclosed  together  in  parallel  ranges  under  a  vast  shed.  These 
beams,  which  lie  two  feet  apart,  suspend  the  leaden  roof,  by  means  of  leaden  strops, 
soldered  to  its  upper  surface  and  edges.  The  sides  of  the  chamber  are  sustained  by 
means  of  similar  leaden  straps  affixed  to  the  wooden  posts  (uprights),  4  inches  broad  by  S 
thick,  placed  two  or  three  feet  apart  along  the  sides  of  the  chamber ;  resting  on  the  ground 
below,  and  mortised  into  the  tie-beams  above.  Some  chambers  rest  upon  a  sand-floor ; 
but  they  are  preferably  placed  upon  wooden  jobts,  supported  by  pillars  stretching  over 
an  open  area,  as  shown  in  the  figure^  into  which  the  workmen  may  descend  raadily, 
to  examine  the  bottom. 

The  outlet  e,  on  the  top  of  the  chamber,  is  sometimes  Joined  to  a  long  pipe  of  lead 
laid  nearly  horisontally,  with  a  slight  inclination  upwards,  along  the  roof,  for  fiivouring 
the  condensation  and  return  of  acid  matter. 

At  the  extremity  l^  of  the  chamber,  which,  lunring  a  downward  slope  of  1  inch  in 
every  20  feet,  should  stand  firom  S  to  6  inches  (aooonling  to  its  length)  lower  than  t, 
one  leg  of  an  inverted  syphon  pipe  is  fixed  by  fiuion,  into  which  the  liquid  of  the  cham- 
ber  passing,  will  show  by  its  altitude  the  depth  on  the  bottom  within.  From  the  cup- 
shaped  orifice  of  that  bent-up  pipe,  the  acid  of  the  chamber  is  drawn  off  by  an  ordinary 
leaden  syphon  into  the  concentration  pans. 

The  i^eet  lead  of  which  the  sides  and  top  are  made,  should  weigh  from  5  to  6  pounds 
per  square  foot ;  that  of  the  bottom  should  be  nearly  of  double  thickness. 

Having  now  detailed,  with  sufficient  mmuteness,  the  construction  of  the  chamber,  I 
shall  next  describe  the  mode  of  operating  with  it.  There  are  at  least  two  plans  at  present 
in  use  £ar  burning  the  sulphur  continuously  in  the  oven.  In  the  one,  the  sulphur  is  laid 
on  the  hearth  «^(or  rather  on  the  flat  hearth  in  the  separate  oven,  above  described,)  and  is 
kindled  by  a  slight  fire  placed  under  it ;  which  firci  however,  is  allowed  to  go  out  after 
the  first  day,  because  the  oven  becomes  by  that  time  sufficiently  heated  by  the  sulphur 
flames  to  carry  on  the  subsequent  combustion.  Upon  the  hearth,  an  iron  tripod  is  set, 
supporting,  a  few  inches  above  it,  a  hemispherical  cast-iron  bowl  (basin)  charged  with 
nitre  and  its  decomposing  proportion  of  strong  sulphuric  acid.  In  the  other  plan,  1 2  parts 
of  bruised  sulphur,  and  1  of  nitre,  are  mixed  in  a  leaden  trough  on  the  floor  witli  1  of 
strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  mixture  is  shovelled  through  the  sliding  iron  door  upon 
the  hot  hearth.  The  successive  charges  of  sulphur  are  proportioned,  of  course,  to  the 
size  of  the  chamber.  In  one  of  the  largest,  which  is  120  feet  long,  20  broad,  an#16 
high,  12  cwt.  are  burned  in  the  course  of  24  hours,  divided  into  6  charges,  every  fourth 
hour,  of  2  cwt.  each.  In  chambers  of  one-sixth  greater  capacity,  containing  1400 
metres  cube,  1  ton  of  sulphur  is  burned  in  24  hours.  This  immense  production  was 
.  first  introduced  at  Cfaaunay  and  Dieuze,  under  the  management  of  M.  Clement- Desormes. 
The  bottom  of  the  chamber  should  be  covered  at  first  with  a  thin  stratum  of  sulphuric 
acid,  of  spec  grav.  1  "07,  which  decomposes  nitrous  acid  into  oxygen  and  nitrous  gas ; 
but  not  with  mere  water,  which  would  absorb  the  nitrous  acid  vapours,  and  withdraw 
them  from  .their  aerial  sphere  of  action.  The  vapour  of  nitric  acid,  disengaged  from 
the  nitre  on  the  hearth  of  the  oven,  when  brought  into  intimate  contact  with  the 
sulphurous  acid,  either  gives  up  oxygen  to  it,  becomes  itself  nitrous  gas,  and  converts 
it  into  sulphuric  acid;  or  combines  with  the  sulphurous  acid  into  the  crystalline 
compound  above  described,  which,  the  moment  it  meets  with  moisture,  is  decomposed 
into  sulphuric  acid  and  nitrous  gas.  The  atmospherical  oxygen  of  the  chamber  imme- 
diately reconverts  this  gas  into  nitrous  or  nitric  acid  fumes,  which  are  again  ready,  with 
the  co-operation  of  sulphurous  acid  gas  and  aqueous  vapour,  to  produce  fresh  quantities 
of  hydrous  sulphuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol)  and  nitrous  gas.  At  low  temperatures,  this 
curious  play  of  chemical  affinities  has  a  great  tendency  to  form  the  crystalline  compound, 
and  to  deposit  it  in  a  crust  of  considerable  thickness  (from  one-half  to  one  inch)  on  the 
sides  of  the  chamber,  so  as  to  render  the  process  inoperative.  A  circumstance  of  this 
kind  occurred,  in  a  very  striking  manner,  during  winter,  in  a  manufiicture  of  oil  of 
vitriol  in  Russia ;  and  it  has  sometimes  occurred,  to  a  moderate  extent,  in  Scotland.  It 
is  called,  at  Marseilles,  the  maladU  deM  ehambrta.  It  may  be  certainly  prevented,  by 
maintaining  the  interior  of  the  chamber,  by  a  jet  of  steam,  at  a  temperature  of  100°  F. 
When  these  crystab  fiill  into  the  dilute  acid  at  the  bottom,  they  are  decomposed  with  a 
violent  effervescence,  and  a  hissing  gurgling  noise,  somewhat  like  that  of  a  tun  of  beer 
in  brisk  fermentation. 
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M.  Clement- Deaormes  demonstrftted  the  propontion  rdatiTe  to  the  influence  of  temper- 
ature by  a  decisive  experiment.  He  took  a  glass  globe,  fiirnisbed  with  three  tubulnrei, 
and  put  a  bit  of  ice  into  it.  Through  the  first  opening  he  then  introduced  sulpharoos 
add  gas ;  through  the  second,  oxygen ;  and  through  the  third,  nitrous  gas  (deutoxide  of 
azote).  While  the  globe  was  kept  cool,  by  being  plunged  in  iced  water,  no  solphunc 
acid  was  formed,  though  all  the  ingredients  essential  to  its  production  were  present 
But  on  exposing  the  globe  to  a  temperature  of  100°  Fahr.,  the  four  bodies  began  im* 
mediately  to  react  on  each  other,  and  oil  of  vitriol  was  condensed  in  Tiaible  ttri^ 

Tlie  introduction  of  steam  is  a  modem  invention,  which  has  vastly  ftcilitstfd  aad 
increased  the  production  of  oil  of  vitriol.  It  serves,  by  powerful  agitation,  not  only 
to  mix  the  diflFerent  gaseous  molecules  intimately  together,  but  to  impel  them  sgaiost 
each  other,  and  thus  bring  them  within  the  sphere  of  their  mutual  cfaemical  attraction. 
Tliia  is  its  mechanical  effect.  Its  chemical  agency  is  still  more  important.  By  supplying 
moisture  at  every  point  of  the  immense  included  space,  it  determines  the  formation  of 
hydrous  sulphuric  acid,  from  the  compound  of  nitric,  nitrous,  sulphurous,  and  dzy  sul« 
phuric  acids.  No  sooner  is  this  reaction  accomplished,  than  the  nitrous  gas  resumes  its 
oxygen,  from  the  continuous  atmospherical  current,  and  becomes  again  fit  to  operate  a 
like  round  of  transmutations  with  sulphurous  acid,  steam,  and  oxygen.  The  nitn^gcn 
(azote),  which  ought  to  be  the  only  residuum  in  a  perfeetiy  regulated  vitriol  chamber, 
escapes,  by  its  relative  lightness,  at  the  opening  c,  in  the  roof,  or,  more  properly  qKsk- 
iug,  is  displaced  by  the  influx  of  the  heavier  gases  at  the  entrance-pipes. 

On  the  intermittent  plan,  after  the  consumption*  of  each  chaigc,  and  eondenssdoo  of 
the  product,  the  chamber  was  opened,  and  freely  ventilated,  so  as  to  expel  the  residuary 
azote,  and  replenish  it  with  fresh  atmospheric  air.  In  this  system  there  were  four 
distinct  stages  or  periods:  —  I.  Combustion  for  two  hours;  2.  Admission  of  steMm, 
and  settling,  for  an  hour  and  a  half;  3.  Conversion,  for  three  hours,  during  vhich 
interval  the  drops  of  strong  acid  were  heard  (ailing  like  heavy  hailstones  on  the  bottom ; 
4.  Purging  of  the  chamber,  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 

By  ^e  continuous  method,  sulphuric  acid  nuiy  be  currently  obtained  in  the  chamben. 
of  the  specific  gravity  1  *350,  or  1  '450  at  most ;  for,  when  stronger,  it  absorbs  and 
retains  permanently  much  nitrous  acid  gas ;  but  by  the  intermittent,  so  dense  as  1  '530, 
or  even  I  *620 ;  whence  in  a  district  where  fuel  is  high  priced,  as  near  Paris,  thtf 
method  recommended  itself  by  economy  in  the  concentration  of  the  acid.  In  Grtft 
Britain,  and  even  in  most  parts  of  France,  however,  where  time,  workmen's  wage^  «°" 
interest  of  capital,  are  the  paramount  considerations,  manufiicturers  do  not  find  it  (ot 
their  interest  in  general  to  raise  the  density  of  the  acid  in  the  chambers  above  1  ^400,  or 
at  most  1  *500 ;  as  the  further  increase  goes  on  at  a  retarded  rate,  and  its  eoncentntio° 
from  1  '400  to  1  -600,  in  leaden  pans,  cosU  very  little. 

At  about  the  specific  gravity  of  1  *S5,  in  Great  Britain,  the  liquid  of  the  chambers  is  run 
ofj^y  the  83rphon  above  described,  into  a  leaden  gutter  or  spout,  which  discharges  itioto 
a  sRies  of  recUnguIar  vessels  made  of  large  sheets  of  lead,  of  19  or  14  lbs.  to  the  square 
foot,  simply  folded  up  at  the  angles  into  pans  8  or  10  inches  deep,  resting  upon  a  grate 
made  of  a  pretty  close  row  of  wrought>iron  bars  of  considerable  strength,  under  «rhiel> 
the  fiame  of  a  furnace  plays.  Where  coals  are  very  cheap,  each  pan  may  have  s  sepa- 
rate fire ;  but  where  they  are  somewhat  dear,  the  flame,  after  passing  under  the  lowest 
pan  of  the  range,  which  contains  the  strongest  acid  (at  about  1  '600),  proceeds  upwar(l5 
with  a  slight  slope  to  beat  the  pans  of  weaker  acid,  which,  as  it  concentrates,  is  gf*" 
dally  run  down  by  syphons  to  replenish  the  lower  pans,  in  proportion  as  their  squeous 
matter  is  dissipated.  The  S  or  4  pans  constituting  the  range  are  thus  placed  iu  * 
straight  line,  but  each  at  a  different  level,  terrace-like ;  en  gradin»,  as  the  French  say. 

When  the  acid  has  thereby  acquired  the  density  of  1  '650,  or  1  -700  at  most,  it  must  be 
removed  from  the  leaden  evaporators,  because,  when  of  greater  strength,  it  would  begin  to 
corrode  them ;  and  it  is  transferred  into  leaden  coolers,  or  run  through  a  long  refirigeratory 
worm-pipe  surrounded  by  cold  water.  In  this  state  it  is  introduced  into  glass  or 
platinum  retorts,  to  undergo  a  final  concentration,  up  to  the  specific  gravity  of  1  '842,  or 
even  occasionally  1  '845,  in  consequence  of  slight  saline  impurities.  When  glass  retorts 
are  used,  they  are  set  in  a  long  sand-bath  over  a  gallery  furnace,  resting  on  fire-tile9> 
under  which  a  powerful  flame  plays ;  and  as  the  flue  gradually  ascends  from  the  fif^ 
place,  near  to  which  it  is  most  distant  from  the  tiles,  to  the  remoter  end,  the  beat  acts 
witli  tolerable  equality  on  the  first  and  last  retort  in  the  range.  When  platinum  stiljs 
are  employed,  they  are  fitted  into  the  inside  of  cast-iron  pots,  which  protect  the  thin 
bottom  and  sides  of  the  precious  metal.  The  fire  being  applied  directly  to  the  irotii 
causes  a  safe,  rapid,  and  economical  concentration  of  the  acid,  llie  iron  pot$> 
with  their  platinum  interior,  filled  with  concentrated  boiling-hot  oil  of  vitrioli  >^ 
lifted  out  of  the  fire-seat  by  tackle,  and  let  down  into  a  cistern  of  cold  water,  to  effe^ 
the  speedy  refrigeration  of  the  acid,  and  facilitate  its  transvasion  into  carboys  packed  in 
osier  baskets  lined  with  straw.      Sometimes,  however,  the  acid  is  cooled  by  running  >t 
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•lowly  o£f  through  a  long  platinum  sjphon,  surrouoded  by  another  pipe  filled  with  cold 
^ater.     Fig,  1419.  shows  my  eontriTance  for  this  purpose. 


1419 


The  under  stopcock  a,  being  shut,  and  the  leg 
hf  being  plunged  to  nearly  the  bottom  of  the  still, 
the  worm  is  to  be  filled  with  concentrated  cold 
acid  through  the  funnel  c.  If  that  stopcock  is 
DOW  shut,  and  a  opened,  the  acid  will  flow  out  in 
such  quantity  as  to  rarefy  the  smaU  portion  of  air 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  pipe  h,  tofiSciently  to  make 
the  hot  acid  rise  up  over  the  bend,  and  set  the 
syphon  in  action.  The  flow  of  the  fluid  is  to  be  so 
regulated  by  the  stopcock  a,  that  it  may  be  greatly 
cooled  in  its  passage  by  the  surrounding  cold 
water  in  the  vessel  /,  which  may  be  replenished  by 
means  of  the  tube  and  funnel  d^  and  overflow  at  e. 
A  manufitMsturer  of  acid  in  Scotland,  who  bums  in 
eaeh  chamber  210  pounds  oi  sulphur  in  24  hours, 
being  at  the  rate  of  420  pounds  for  20,000  cubic  feet 
(  a>  nearly  2000  metres  cube)  has  a  product  of  nearly 
^  S  pounds  of  concentrated  oil  of  vitriol  for  every 
'  pound  of  sulphur  and  twelfth  of  a  pound  of  nitre. 
The  advantage  of  his  process  results,  I  conceive, 
from,  the  lower  concentration  of  the  acid  in  the 
chambers,  which  fiivours  its  more  rapid  produc- 
tion. 

The  platinum  retort  admits  of  from  4  to  6 
operations  in  a  day,  when  it  is  well  mounted  and 
managed.  It  has  a  capital  of  platinum,  furnished 
with  a  short  neck,  which  conducts  the  disengaged  vapours  into  a  lead  worm  of  con- 
densation ;  and  the  liquid  thus  obtained  is  returned  into  the  lead  pans.  Great  care 
must  be  taken  to  prevent  any  particles  of  lead  from  getting  into  the  platinum  vessel, 
since  at  the  temperature  of  boUing  sulphuric  acid,  the  lead  unites  with  the  precious 
metal,  and  thus  causes  holes  in  the  retort.  These  must  be  repaired  by  soldering-on 
a  plate  of  platinum  with  gold. 

Before  the  separate  oven  or  hearth  for  burning  the  sulphur  in  contact  with  the  nitre 
was  adopted,  this  combustible  mixture  was  introduced  into  the  chamber  itself  spread  on 
iron  trays  or  earthen  pans,  supported  above  the  water  on  iron  stands.  But  this  plan  was 
very  laborious  and  unproductive.     It  is  no  longer  followed. 

One  of  the  characters  of  the  good  quality  of  sulphuric  acid,  is  its  dissolving  indigo 
without  altering  its  fine  blue  colour. 

Sulphuric  acid,  when  well  prepared,  is  a  colouiless  and  inodorous  liquid,  of  an  oily 
aspect,  possessing  a  specific  gravity,  in  its  most  concentrated  state,  of  1  *842,  when  re- 
distilled, but  as  fbund  in  commerce,  of  1  *845.  It  is  eminently  acid  and  corrosive,  so 
that  a  single  drop  irill  communicate  the  power  of  reddening  litmus  to  a  gallon  of  water, 
and  will  produce  an  ulcer  of  the  skin  when  allowed  to  remain  upon  it.  If  swallowed 
in  its  strongest  state,  in  even  a  snudl  quantity,  it  acts  so  furiously  on  the  throat  and 
stomach  as  to  cause  intolerable  agony  and  speedy  death.  Watery  diluents,  mixed  with 
chalk  or  magnesia,  are  the  readiest  antidotes.  At  a  temperature  of  about  600^  F.,  or 
a  few  degrees  below  the  melting  point  of  lead,  it  bolls  and  distils  over  like  water.  This 
is  the  best  method  of  procuring  sulphuric  acid  firee  from  the  saline  and  metallic  matters 
with  which  it  is  sometimes  contaminated. 

The  aflSnity  of  sulphuric  acid  for  water  is  so  strong  that,  when  exposed  in  an  open 
saucer,  it  imbibes  one-third  of  its  weight  from  the  atmosphere  in  24  hours,  and  fully 
six  times  its  weight  in  a  few  months.  Hence  it  should  be  kept  excluded  from,  the  air. 
If  four  parts,  by  weight,  of  the  strongest  acid  be  suddenly  mixed  with  one  part  of  water, 
both  being  at  50°  F.,  the  temperature  of  the  mixture  will  rise  to  300° ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  four  parts  of  ice  be  mixed  with  one  of  sulphuric  acid,  they  immediately  liquefy 
and  sink  the  thq;rmometer  to  4°  below  sera  From  the  great  attraction  existing  between 
this  acid  and  water,  a  saucer  of  it  is  employed  to  effect  the  rapid  condensation  of 
aqueous  vapour  as  it  exhales  from  a  cup  of  water  placed  over  it ;  both  standing  under 
the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air-pump.  By  the  cold  produced  by  this  unchecked 
evaporation  in  vacuo,  the  water  is  speedily  frozen. 

To  determine  the  purity  of  sulphuric  acid,  let  it  be  slowly  heated  to  the  boiling  point 
of  water,  and  if  any  volatile  acid  matter  be  present,  it  will  evaporate,  with  its  character- 
istic smelL  The  presence  of  saline  impurity,  which  is  the  common  one,  is  discovered 
by  evaporating  a  given  weight  of  it  in  a  small  capsule  of  platinum  placed  on  red-hot 
einders.     If  more  than  two  grains  rcnutin  out  of  500,  the  acid  may  be  reckoned  to  be 
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impure.  The  best  test  for  •ulpburie  aeid,  and  the  soluble  sails  into  which  it  enten.  n 
the  nitrate  of  baryta,  of  wbieh  18S  paits  are  equiTalent  to  49  of  the  stroD|^  li^ 
acid,  or  to  40  of  the  dry,  as  it  eiists  in  crystallised  sulphate  of  potaasa.  One  twenty 
thousandth  part  of  a  grain  of  the  acid  may  be  detected  by  the  grayish-white  doud  wbkh 
baryu  forms  with  it  100  parts  of  the  concentrated  acid  are  neutralised  by  143  ptfts 
of  dry  carbonate  of  potassa,  and  by  1 10  of  dry  carbonate  of  soda,  both  perfectly  pure. 

Of  all  the  acids,  the  sulphuric  is  most  extensively  used  in  the  arta,  and  is,  in  het,  tbe 
primary  agent  for  obtaining  almost  all  the  others,  by  disengaging  thena  from  their  islise 
combinstions.  In  this  way  nitric,  muriatic,  tartaric,  acetic,  and  many  other  acids,  are 
procured.  It  is  employed  in  the  direct  formation  of  alum,  of  the  sulphates  of  copper, 
sine,  potassa,  soda ;  in  that  of  sulphuric  ether,  of  sugar  by  the  saccharification  of  starch, 
and  in  the  preparation  of  phosphorus,  ftc.  It  serves  also  for  opening  the  pores  of  skim 
in  tanning,  for  clearing  the  surfaces  of  metals,  for  determining  the  nature  of  seteial  alu 
by  the  acid  characters  that  are  disengaged,  &c. 

According  to  the  analysis  of  Dr.  Thomson,  the  crystalline  compound  depocited 
occasionally  in  the  leaden  chambers  above  described  consists  of — 

Sulphurous  acid  0*6387,  or  3  atoms.    I       Water     -  .    OX>733,  or  1  afaxn. 

Sulphuric  acid    0*5290       S  Sulphate  of  lead      0'014a 

Nitric  acid     -     0*3450        1  atom.     | 

He  admits  that  the  proportion  of  water  is  a  little  uncertain ;  and  that  the  presence  or 
sulphurous  acid  was  not  proved  by  direct  analysis.  When  heated  with  water,  tlK 
crystalline  matter  disengages  nitrous  gas  in  abundance  ;  lets  fall  some  sulphate  of  lc«i; 
and  the  liquid  is  found  to  be  sulphuric  acid.  When  heated  without  water,  it  is  deeom- 
posed  with  emission  of  nitrous  gas  and  fuming  nitric  acid ;  leaving  a  liquid  whicb, 
mixed  with  water,  produces  a  brisk  effervescence,  consisting  chiefly  of  nitrous  gas. 

A  valuable  improvement  of  the  process  for  manufacturing  this  fundamental  cbemitsJ 
Agent  has  been  contrived  by  M.  Gay  Lussac,  and  made  the  subject  of  a  patent  ifl 
this  country  by  his  agent  M.  Sautter.  It  consists  in  causing  the  waste  gas  of  tbe 
vitriol  chamber  to  ascend  through  the  chemical  aucade  of  M.  Clement  Desorme^  aoi 
to  encounter  there  a  stream  of  sulphuric  acid  of  specific  gravity  I  -750.  The  nitroo* 
acid  gas,  which  is  in  a  well  regulated  chamber  always  slightly  redundant,  is  perfectly 
absorbed  by  the  said  sulphuric  acid  ;  which,  thus  impregnated,  is  made  to  trickle  do^ 
through  another  cascade,  up  througli  which  passes  a  current  of  sulphurous  acid,  itod" 
the  combustion  of  sulphur  in  a  little  adjoining  chamber.  The  condensed  nlinius 
acid  gas  is  thereby  immediately  transformed  into  nitrous  gas  (deutoxide  of  azote> 
which  is  transmitted  from  this  second  cascade  into  the  large  vitriol  chamber,  and  thert 
exercises  its  well  known  reaction  upon  its  aeriform  contents.  The  economy  thus 
effected  in  the  sulphuric  acid  manufacture  is  such  that  for  100  parts  of  sulpl>ur  3  of 
nitrate  of  soda  will  suffice,  instead  of  9  or  10  as  usually  consumed. 

Upon  the  formatiou  of  sulphated  nitrous  gas  (NO*,  3 SO*,  2 HO),  and  its  com- 
bination with  oil  of  vitriol,  the  manufacture  of  hydrated  sulphuric  acid  is  founds 
Either  sulphur  is  burned  in  mixture  with  about  one-ninth  of  saltpetre  ;  whence  along 
with  sulphuric  acid  gas,  nitrous  oxide  gas  is  disengaged,  while  sulphate  of  potass 
remains ;  thus  K  O,  N  0»  +  S  -  S  0«  +  N  0«,  K  O.  2.  Or,  nitric  acid  in  the  fluid  or 
vaporous  form  may  be  present  in  the  lead-chamber,  into  which  the  sulphurous  acid 
gas  passes,  in  consequence  of  placing  in  the  flames  of  the  sulphur  a  pan  charged  vito 
a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  nitre  or  nitrate  of  soda.  Tliis  nitric  acid  y^^ 
decomposed  by  a  portion  of  the  sulphurous  acid,  there  will  result  sulphuric  acid  ioA 
nitrous  gas.  By  the  mutual  re-action  of  the  sulphurous  and  nitric  acids,  sulphuric 
acid  and  nitrous  gas  will  be  produced;  NO^  +  SSO  »  NO'  +  3SO'.  3.  Or,  by 
heating  sugar  or  starch  with  nitric  acid,  the  mixture  of  nitrous  gas  and  nitrous 
acid  vapour  which  results  may  be  thrown  into  the  chamber  among  the  sulphurous 
acid.  In  any  one  of  these  three  cases,  sulphurous  acid  gas,  nitrous  acid  vapours  (pro- 
ceeding from  the  mixture  of  nitrous  oxide  and  atmospherical  oxygen)  and  steam  sre 
mingled  together;  whence  arises  the  crystalline  compound  of  sulphated  nitrous  oxw* 
with  sulphuric  acid,  which  compound  subsides  in  white  clouds  to  the  bottom  of  tbe 
chamber,  and  dissolves  in  the  dilute  oil  of  vitriol  placed  there,  into  sulphuric  seidi 
with  disengagement  of  nitrous  gas.  This  gas  now  forms,  with  the  remaining  stmo* 
spherical  oxygen,  nitrous  acid  vapours  once  more,  which  condense  a  fresh  portion  <w 
sulphurous  acid  gas  into  the  alx>ve  crystalline  compound ;  and  thus  in  perpc^u'' 
alternation. 

Sulphurous  acid  gas  does  not  act  upon  nitrous  gas,  not  even  upon  the  nitrous  sod 
vapour  produced  by  the  admission  of  oxygen,  if  water  be  absent ;  but  the  moment  thit 
9   little  steam  is  admitted  the  crystalline  compound  is  condensed.     The  presence  » 
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much  sulphuric  acid  fiiTOuri  the  formaUon  of  the  sulphated  nitrous  gas.  These 
crystals  are  decomposed  by  tepid  water  with  disengagement  of  nitrous  gas,  which 
seises  the  oxygen  present  and  becomes  nitrous  acid  (hyponitrio  of  many  chemists). 

Sanitary  motives  alone  induced  the  makers  of  soda  to  condense  their  waste  muriatic 
acid  in  the  first  instance ;  though  they  now  discover  its  worth  as  a  means  of  manufiurturing 
chloride  of  lime,  and  would  not  again  return  to  the  nuisance-creating  system  if  they 
might.  In  time,  no  doubt,  the  copper  smelter  will  also  be  compelled  to  arrest  the 
poisonous  Aimes  now  so  wantonly  evolved ;  and  then  he  too  will  find  a  profit  in  that 
which,  at  present,  only  injures  his  neighbour.  It  is  with  individual  interests  as  with 
physical  bodies,  the  largest  are  the  most  difficult  to  move  from  any  established  position. 
Not  many  years  ago,  alJ  the  sulphuric  acid  used  in  this  country  was  made  from  sulphur 
alone ;  and,  although  scientific  men  had  pointed  out  iron  pyrites  as  an  abundant  in- 
digenous source  for  the  generation  of  this  acid,  yet  no  attention  whatever  was  given  to 
this  seemingly  valueless  information.  Folly,  however,  achieved  that  which  wisdom  could 
not  reach ;  and  the  infiituated  cupidity  of  a  Sicilian  king  compelled  our  manufacturers 
to  lend  a  willing  ear  to  the  voice  of  science,  and  seek  at  home  that  which  a  prohibitive 
export  duty  prevented  them  fron^  obtaining  abroad.  Their  eyes  were  at  length  opened, 
and,  too  late,  the  King  of  Sicily  saw  his  error :  for,  though  the  excessive  duty  on 
sulphur  has  since  been  removed,  it  has  not  only  failed  to  put  down  the  use  of  iron 
pyrites,  but  the  best  informed  authorities  are  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  this  latter  will 
eventually  abolish  the  employment  of  sulphur,  and  that  Ireland,  and  not  Sicily,  will 
furnish  the  essential  element  for  the  fiibrication  of  nearly  all  our  sulphuric  acid.  There 
is,  however,  one  very  serious  drawback  to  the  general  use  of  iron  pyrites  for  such  a 
purpose,  and  that  is,  the  presence  of  arsenic  in  all  the  acid  thus  made.  This  objection 
is  fatal  at  present,  and  the  combined  agency  of  mechanical  and  chemical  genius  alone 
can  relieve  this  important  manufacture  firom  so  great  an  obstacle.  Means  have  indeed 
been  devised  for  removing  the  arsenic  from  the  acid  after  the  formation  of  the  latter  ; 
but  those  acquainted  with  the  practical  working  of  sulphuric  acid  well  know  that  such 
a  project  is  futile  and  impossible  on  the  large  s<»l&  There  are,  in  fact,  but  two  modes 
of  dealing  with  the  difficulty,  the  one  being  to  prevent  the  volatilisation  of  the  arsenic 
at  all,  by  mixing  the  pyrites  with  some  suitable  ingredient  ere  it  is  thrown  into  the 
furnace  ;  and  the  other,  to  remove  the  arsenic  from  the  sulphurous  acid  before  it  reaches 
the  chamber  of  condensation.  The  first  would  be  the  amplest  plan ;  but  in  the  existing 
state  of  science,  can  scarcely  be  hoped  for.  The  last,  however,  is  not  by  any  means 
beyond  the  scope  of  perseverance  and  ingenuity.  It  must  be  home  in  mind,  that,  though 
the  arsenic,  being  in  the  form  of  arsenious  acid  when  it  leaves  the  furnace  with  the 
sulphurous  acid,  is  in  the  gaseous  state,  yet  a  very  trifling  reduction  of  temperature 
suffices  to  convert  it  into  a  solid  powder;  in  which  condition  it  is  merely  carried  onwards, 
mechanically,  by  the  current  of  sulphurous  acid  ;  and  thus  reaches  the  leaden  chamber. 
The  mixture,  therefore,  resembles  that  of  turbid  water ;  and,  bearing  this  analogy  in 
mind,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  the  pyritic  process  of  making  sulphuric  acid, — 
adding,  as  we  go  on,  a  hint  at  the  proper  place  for  arresting  the  arsenious  fumes,  and 
thus  producing  a  pure  and  satisfactory  acid,  equal  to  that  obtained  from  Sicilian  sulphur. 
The  furnace  employed  for  roasting  iron  pyrites  is  very  peculiar,  but  essentially  consists 
of  an  inverted  cone,  vrith,  of  course,  a  small  area  oif  fire-grate,  in  proportion  to  the 
cubical  contents  of  the  furnace, — the  object  of  this  being,  to  prevent  the  surplus  passage 
of  air  through  the  furnace,  and  cause  the  sublimed  sulphur  to  burn  only  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  mass,  where  there  are  two  or  more  holes  for  the  supply  of  air,  duly  provided 
with  stoppers,  to  regulate  the  combustion  above  with  regard  to  that  below.  Thus,  at 
starting,  the  principal  effect  of  the  lower  heat  is  simply  to  decompose  the  bisulphate  of 
iron,  and  expel  one  half  of  ito  sulphur ;  and  at  this  stage,  the  upper  openings  of  the 
furnace  are  all  requisite,  to  ensure  the  combustion  of  this  volatilized  sulphur ;  but  so 
soon  as  the  bisulphuret  of  iron  has  been  converted  into  the  proto-sulphuret,  then  the 
upper  openings  are  no  longer  useful,  but  must  be  closed,  so  as  to  compel  the  whole  of 
the  air  to  pass  through  the  red-hot  protosulphuret,  and  thus  form  sulphurous  acid 
and  oxide  of  iron, — the  latter  of  which  is  ultinuitely  withdrawn  as  a  waste  product. 
An  iron  pan,  containing  nitrate  of  soda,  is  usually  placed  in  the  common  flue  of  a 
number  of  these  furnaces,  to  supply  nitric  oxide  gas;  and  the  whole  of  the  volatile 
products  are  made  to  pass  through  a  considerable  length  of  tubin^^  subjected  to  the 
refrigerating  effect  of  the  air,  so  as  to  cool  the  gases  prior  to  their  introduction  Into  the 
chamber  of  condensation. 

As  the  subsequent  processes  are  the  same  aa  those  adopted  with  regard  to  Sicilian 
sulphur,  they  will  be  most  conveniently  noticed  when  treating  of  the  employment  of  that 
substance ;  and  therefore  we  now  proceed  to  consider  the  question  of  removing  from  the 
▼olatile  mixture  the  arsenical  matters  which  it  holds  in  suspension ;  for,  during  the 
passage  of  this  mixture  through  the  refrigerating  tube,  above  described,  the  arsenious 
acid  ia  really  solidified :  whilst  the  sulphurous  acid,  being  a  permanently  elastic  gas. 
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suffers  but  a  trifling  contraction  in  iu  bulk.  We  requested  attention  to  the  eaw  of 
turbid  water  as  a  simile  from  whence  to  acquire  a  correct  nouon  of  the  kind  of  mixture 
passing  into  the  condensing  chamber ;  and  this  suggcsu  also  the  meana  <»f  purifieatioa. 
With  turbid  water  filtration  might  indeed  be  resorted  to,  which  is  inapplicable  to  our 
difficulty  ;  but  there  is  another  mode  in  which  water  is  purified  by  nature  on  the  large 
scale,  and  that  ii,  by  deposition,  or  attraction  of  graviution.  For  this  purpoae  abaolaic 
rest  is  not  necessary  ;  as  may  be  seen  on  eiamining  the  water  running  into  «nd  out  of 
a  lake  in  spring  or  autumn.  It  enters  foul  and  muddy  ;  but,  at  its  exit,  ia  dear  and 
pellucid  as  crystal.  This  b  precisely  the  object  desired  with  respect  to  the  gaseous 
products  given  off  from  a  pyrites  furnace,  and  may  be  accomplished  in  precisely  the 
same  way.  Let  a  gaseous  lake,  or  large  chamber  in  brickwork,  be  interposed  bef  eea 
the  refrigerating  tube  and  the  condensation-chamber,  through  which,  of  course,  the 
conUminated  sulphurous  acid  would  flow,  but  so  slowly  as  to  deposit,  like  the  water  in 
the  lake,  the  mechanical  impurities  suspended  in  it,  and  thus  pass  pure  and  uade&led 
into  the  leaden  chamber,  possessing  now  all  the  properties  and  uses  of  that  obtained  Ivy 
the  combustion  of  pure  sulphur.  The  size  of  this  gaseous  lake  or  arsenical  precipitator. 
as  it  might  be  termed,  would  require  a4justment  according  to  the  area  of  the  entraaee 
tube  and  the  velocity  of  the  current,  but  need  not,  perhaps,  be  more  then  one  half  of  the 
cubical  contents  of  the  leaden  chamber,  especially  if  the  gas  entered  below  and  issued 
from  the  top. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  point  where  the  modes  of  using  pyrites  and  sulphur  unite  : 
consequently,  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  the  early  steps  in  the  employinent  of 
this  latter.  These  are  quite  as  umple  as  the  management  of  a  common  fire,-^  for  the 
sulphur  is  merely  thrown  into  a  kind  of  oven,  provided  with  a  door  capable  of  regnlat- 
ing  the  admission  of  air ;  and  near  to  this  door,  but  within  the  oven,  an  iron  pot  eoo- 
taining  nitrate  of  soda  is  placed,  the  contents  of  which  are  in  the  proportion  of  about  6 
per  cent,  of  the  nitrate  to  a  given  amount  of  sulphur.  The  sulphur  having  been  once 
lighted,  combustion  goes  on  continuously,  and  the  volatile  products,  after  passing  through 
the  refrigerating  tube,  ultimately  enter  the  condensing  chamber ;  here  they  are  met  by 
a  current  of  steam,  which  causes  the  compound  of  sulphur,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen,  to 
fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  chamber,  and,  in  combining  with  the  water  there  placed,  de- 
composition ensues,  attended  with  the  formation  of  sulphuric  acid  and  nitric  oxide  gas; 
the  former  of  which  remains  in  solution,  whilst  the  latter  rises,  and  uniting  to  a  fresh  por- 
tion of  sulphurous  acid,  and  to  part  of  the  oxygen  in  the  chamber,  again  fidls,  and  is 
decomposed  as  before,  until  either  no  more  sulphurous  acid  or  oxygen  gas  remains  in 
the  chamber,  the  latter  of  which  circumstances  would  imply  bad  management,  and  is 
probably  the  cause  of  what  is  termed  **  chamber  sickness.**  lliis  condensation  process 
lasts  many  hours,  end  sometimes  even  days  are  spent  in  its  completion,  the  workmen 
judging  of  its  progress  by  the  colour  of  the  fumes  displayed  on  opening  a  small  door  or 
aperture  near  the  bottom  of  the  chamber :  by  which  they  also  form  an  opinion  ss  to  the 
excess  or  deficiency  of  nitrous  vapour,  and  apply  the  appropriate  remedy  in  the  combus- 
tion furnace.  When  the  water  on  the  floor  of  the  chamber  has  received  a  certain 
amount  of  sulphuric  acid,  it  ceases  to  act  favourably  upon  the  gaseoiu  mixture,  and  is 
therefore  withdrawn.  For  many  purposes  in  the  arts,  such  acid  is  quite  strong  enough ; 
and  hence,  under  the  name  *'  chamber  acid,**  it  is  extensively  employed.  But,  to  com- 
plete its  character  as  oil  of  vitriol,  this  chamber  acid  is  evsporated,  first  in  leaden  vessels, 
but  ultimately  in  a  platinum  boiler,  set  over  the  naked  fire,  and  provided  with  a  head 
or  cover,  and  a  syjShon  tube,  all  in  platinum  :  by  the  syphon  tube  the  operator  is  enabled 
to  draw  off  the  concentrated  acid  when  sufficiently  evaporated.  A  boiler  of  this  kind  is 
kept  constantly  in  action  afler  the  fire  has  been  once  lighted  ;  the  only  cause  of  stoppage 
being  the  necessity  for  repairs,  which  are  vastly  more  frequent  than  might  be  imagii^d, 
considering  the  imperishable  nature  of  the  metal  employed  in  the  construction  of  th<r$e 
boilers.  Selenious  acid  is  thought  to  be  the  corroding  agent,  and  perhaps  correctly,  as 
chlorine  is  quite  out  of  the  question. 

Concentrated  dry  tulphurie  acid  of  Nordhawen.  M.  Paul  Gilbert  Prelier,  of  Paris 
has  patented  the  following  plan  of  manu&cturing  dry  sulphuric  acid.  He  employs  100 
parts  of  sulphate  of  soda,  3  parts  of  sulphate  of  potash,  and  2  parts  of  sulphate  of  lime. 
The  mixture  is  put  into  freestone  retorts  (eomuet  degretf)  set  in  a  suitable  furnace;  then 
by  means  of  a  bent  glass  tube,  the  acid  is  introduced  into  the  retorts,  and  heat  is  gradually 
applied.  Shortly  afier  the  application  of  heat,  drops  of  water  will  fidl  from  the  retorts, 
then  acidulated  water,  followed  by  acid  at  40^,  50P,  and  66^  fiaum^,  and  finally  by  acid 
which  fumes  or  smokes.  To  enable  the  operator  to  judge  correctly  of  the  progress  of 
the  operation,  vessels  containing  water  are  placed  to  receive  the  drops  of  acid  ;  and  when 
each  drop  produces  a  sound  resembling  that  which  a  red-hot  iron  would  cause  in  the 
water,  the  dry  acid  is  produced,  and  is  to  be  collected.  Nordhausen  acid  is  obtained, 
he  says,  by  introducing  oil  of  vitriol,  at  66^  Baum^  into  the  ▼essels  which  receive  tlie  dry 
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acid.     But  this  Noidhauscn  acid  is  colourless,  and  pure.     He  does  not  specify  the  quan- 
tity of  oil  of  vitriol  that  he  introduces  at  first  along  with  the  sulphates. 

AnhydrouB  Sulphuric  Acid.  Highly  concentrated  oil  of  vitriol  must  be  mixed  iritb 
dry  phosphoric  acid,  obtained  by  the  combustion  of  phosphorus  beneath  a  receiver 
placed  oTer  a  plate  of  glass,  allowing  free  access  for  dry  atmospheric  air.  On  miz> 
ing  the  two  acids,  a  strong  chemical  action  ensues,  with  considerable  elevation  of 
temperature ;  and  therefore  the  mixture  should  be  made  in  a  retort  surrounded  by  a 
freezing  mixture,  the  phosphoric  acid  being  previously  cooled,  and  the  cold  oil  of  vitriol 
being  gradually  added ;  allowing  the  heat  to  subside  after  each  addition.  When  a 
quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol  equal  to  about  two-thirds  the  weight  of  the  phosphoric  acid  has 
been  thus  added,  the  mixture  which  has  acquired  a  dark  brown  colour,  is  removed  from 
the  cooling  bath,  and  a  receiver  is  placed  there,  to  which  the  retort  has  lieen  adapted. 
A  gentle  heat  is  now  applied  to  the  retort,  and  dense  white  vapours  soon  begin  to  pass 
into  the  receiver,  where  they  are  condensed  by  the  cold.  In  this  way  a  considerable 
quantity  of  beautiful  white  silky  crystals  are  obtained.  With  careful  manipulation,  an 
ounce  of  phosphorus,  converted  into  anhydrous  acid  by  combustion  in  dry  air,  will  yield 
one  ounce  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid.  If  a  few  drops  of  water  be  added,  a  dangerous 
explosion  ensues.  —  BarreiwW. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  quantity  of  concentrated  and  dry  sulphuric  acid  in 
100  parts  of  dilute,  at  different  densities,  by  my  experiments,  published  in  the  Quar- 
terly Journal  of  Science,  for  October,  1817  :  — 


Liquid. 

Sp.  Grar. 

Vrr. 

Liquid. 

Sp.  Grar. 

Dry. 

Liquid. 

Sp.  Gray. 

Dry. 

100 

1  -8460 

81*54 

66 

1-5503 

53-82 

32 

1-2334 

26-09 

99 

1  -8438 

80-72 

65 

1-5390 

53  00 

31 

1  -2260 

25  28 

98 

1-8415 

79-90 

64 

1-5280 

5218 

30 

1-2184 

24-46 

97 

1-8391 

79-09 

63 

1-5170 

51-37 

29 

1-2108 

23-65 

96 

1-8366 

78-28 

62 

1  -5066 

50-55 

*JH 

1  -2032 

22-83 

95 

1-8340 

77-46 

61 

1-4960 

49  74 

27 

1-1956 

22-01 

94 

1  -8288 

76-65 

60 

1  -4860 

48-92 

26 

1-1876 

21-20 

93 

1  -8235 

75-83 

59 

1  -4760 

48-11 

25 

11 792 

20-38 

92 

1-8181 

75-02 

58 

1  -4660 

47-29 

24 

1-1706 

19  57 

91 

1  -8026 

74-20 

57 

1  -4560 

46-48 

23 

1-1626 

18-75 

90 

1-8070 

73-39 

56 

1  -4460 

45  66 

22 

1-1549 

17-94 

89 

1  -7986 

72-57 

55 

1  4360 

44-85 

21 

1-1480 

17  12 

88 

1-7901 

71-75 

54 

1-4265 

44-03 

20 

1-1410 

16-31 

87 

1-7815 

70-94 

53 

1-4170 

43-22 

19 

1-1330 

15-49 

86 

1-7728 

70-12 

52 

1-4073 

42-40 

18 

1-1246 

14-68 

85 

1-7640 

69-31 

51 

1  -3977 

41-58 

17 

1-1165 

13-86 

84 

1-7540 

68-49 

50 

1  -3884 

40-77 

16 

1-1090 

13-05 

83 

1  -7425 

67-68 

49 

I  -3788 

39-95 

15 

11019 

12-23 

82 

1-7315 

66-86 

48 

1-3697 

39  14 

14 

1-0953 

11-41 

81 

1-7200 

66-05 

47 

1  3612 

38-32 

13 

1  0887 

10-60 

80 

1-7080 

65-23 

46 

1-3530 

37-51 

12 

10809 

9-78 

79 

1  -6972 

64-42 

45 

1-3440 

36-69 

11 

1  0743 

8-97 

78 

1  -6860 

63-60 

44 

1  -3345 

35-88 

10 

1-0682 

8-15 

77 

1  -6744 

62-78 

43 

1-3255 

35  06 

9 

1-0614 

7-34 

76 

1-6624 

61-97 

42 

1-3165 

34-25 

8 

1-0544 

6-22 

75 

1-6500 

61-15 

41 

1-3080 

33-43 

7 

1-0477 

5-71 

74 

1-6415 

60  34 

40 

1  -2999 

32-61 

6 

1-0405 

4  89 

73 

1-6321 

59-52 

39 

1-2913 

31-80 

5 

1X)336 

4-08 

72 

1-6204 

58-71 

38 

1  -2826 

30-93 

4 

1-0268 

3-26 

71 

1-6090 

57-89 

37 

I  '2740 

30-17 

3 

1-0206 

2-446 

70 

1  -5975 

57-08 

36 

1-2654 

2935 

2 

1-0140 

1-63 

69 

1  -5868 

56-26 

35 

1-2572 

28-54 

I 

1-0074 

0-8154 

68 

1  -5760 

55-45 

34 

1  2490 

27-72 

67 

1-5648 

54-63 

33 

1-2409 

26-91 

SUMACH  (Eng.  and  Fr.  ;  Schmaek,  Germ.)  ;  is  the  powder  of  the  leaves,  peduncles 
and  young  branches  of  the  Bhu8  eoriaria  and  7Mw  eotinuM,  shrubs  which  grow  in  Hun 
gary,  the  Bannat,  and  the  Illyrian  provinces.  Both  kinds  contain  tannin,  with  a  little 
yellow  colouring  matter,  and  are  a  good  deal  employed  for  tanning  light-coloured 
leathers ;  but  the  first  is  the  best.  With  mordants,  it  dyes  nearly  the  same  colours  aa 
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gsUt.  In  cftlieo-priniing*  tumaefa  aflbrdSfWith  •  mordant  of  tin,  a  yellow  colour;  viib 
aceute  of  iron,  weak  or  atrong,  a  grey  or  black ;  and  with  tulphate  of  ane,  a  brownish- 
yellow.  A  decoction  of  aumach  reddens  liimus  paper  strongly ;  gives  white  flocks 
with  the  proto-muriate  of  tin;  pale-yellow  flocks  with  alum;  blue  flocks  with  red 
sulphate  of  iron,  with  an  abundant  precipitate.  In  the  south  of  France  the  twigs  mod 
leaTGS  of  the  Coriaria  mfrikijblia  are  used  for  dyeing,  under  the  name  of  riJoml,  or  rttdom. 
SUN  PAINTING  or  HELIOGRAPHY.  This  elegant  art  having  been 
cultivated  with  remarkable  success  by  Sir  William  John  Newton,  Knt,  I  have  great 


pleasure  in  transferring  into  this  Dictionary  the  very  specific  instructions  which  he  has 
published  on  the  subject  in  the  first  number  of  the  **  Photographic  Journal.** 

7b  iodixM  the  Paper.  >—  1st.  Brush  your  paper  over  with  muriate  of  barytas  (half  an 
ounce,  dissolved  in  nearly  a  wine-bottle  of  distilled  water) :  lay  it  flat  to  dry.  Sd.1. 
Dissolve  sixty  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  about  an  ounce  of  distilled  water.  Ditto 
aiity  grains  of  iodide  of  potassium  in  another  bottle  with  the  like  quantity  of  water. 
Mix  them  together  and  shake  well :  let  it  subside:  pour  oflT the  water,  and  then  add  hot 
water :  shake  it  well :  let  it  subside :  pour  off  the  water,  and  then  add  three  oanees  of 
distilled  water,  and  afterwards  as  much  iodide  of  potassium  as  will  redissolre  the  iodide 
of  silver. 

Brush  your  preiriously-prepared  paper  well  with  this,  and  let  dry ;  then  place  them 
in  water,  one  by  one,  fbr  about  one  hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours,  constantly  agitating 
the  water.  As  many  as  a  doxen  pieces  may  be  put  into  the  water,  one  after  the  other, 
taking  care  that  there  are  no  air  bubbles :  take  them  out,  and  pin  to  the  edge  of  a  board 
at  one  comer. 

When  dry  they  will  be  ready  for  exciting  for  the  camera  by  the  following  pr 


I  drachm  of  No.  4.,  6 
drachms  of  distilled  water. 


25  grains  of  nitrate  of 
silver  to  half  an  ounce 
of  water.  Add  45  min- 
ims of  glacial  acetic  acid. 


20  min.  of  No.  3.,  6 
drachms  of  distilled  water. 


2  drachms  of  No. 
drs.  of  water. 


4.,  6 


A  saturated  solution  of 
gallic  acid. 


6. 

Equal  parts  of  Noa.  I. 
and  3. 

N.  B.  —  This  must  be 
mixed  just  before  using, 
and  the  bottle  cleaned 
afterwards. 


(These  are  supposed  to  be  in  six  1 -ounce  bottles  with  glass  stoppers. 

T\)  exciUfor  the  Camera.  —  Mix  equal  parts  of  Nos.  1.  and  2.,  and  with  a  glass  rod 
excite  the  iodized  paper  and  blot  off;  and  it  may  be  put  in  the  slide  at  once,  or  the 
number  you  require  may  be  excited,  and  put  into  a  blotting-paper  book,  one  between 
each  leaf,  and  allowed  to  remain  until  required  to  be  placed  in  the  slide. 

Time  of  Expoeure,  —  The  time  varies  from  three  minutes  to  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
llcoor'ding  to  the  nature  of  the  subject  and  the  power  of  the  sun  ;  but  five  minutes  is 
generally  the  proper  time* 

Jh  bring  out. —  Bring  out  with  No.  3.,  and  when  the  subject  begins  to  appear,  add 
No.  5.  ;  and  when  sufficiently  developed  hold  it  up,  and  pour  water  upon  it ;  and  then 
put  it  into  hyposulphite  of  soda  to  fix  it,  for  about  half  an  hour  or  more,  and  then  into 
water  :  this  is  merely  to  fix  it  for  the  after  process  at  your  leisure. 

To  dean  the  Negative.  —  Get  a  zinc  tray  about  three  or  four  inches  deep,  with  another 
tray  to  fit  in  at  the  tqp,  about  one  inch  deep ;  fill  the  lower  tray  with  boiling  water,  so 
that  the  upper  tray  may  touch  the  water ;  put  your  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda, 
not  strong,  in  the  upper  tray,  and  then  your  negatives  one  by  one,  watching  them  with  care 
until  the  iodine  is  removed  ;  then  put  them  in  hot  water,  containing  a  small  piece  of 
common  soda  (the  size  of  a  nutmeg  to  about  two  quarts  o^  water),  for  about  ten  minutes  ; 
pour  o?[  the  dirty  water,  and  then  add  more  hot  water,  shaking  them  gently  fi»r  a  short 
time  ;  pour  off  the  water  again,  and  then  add  fresh  hot  water,  and  let  it  remain  until  it 
is  cold,  after  which  take  them  out  carefully  one  by  one,  and  put  them  in  clean  cold  water 
for  an  hour  or  two ;  then  take  them  all  out  together,  and  hold  up  to  drain  fi>r  a  short 
time,  and  then  put  them  between  three  or  four  thicknesses  of  linen,  and  press  as  much 
of  the  water  out  as  you  can  ;  then  carefully  (for  now  all  the  size  is  removed)  lay  them 
out  flat  separately  upon  linen  to  dry. 
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Mode  of  Waxing  the  Negatives, —  Melt  the  pure  white  wax  over  a  lamp  of  moderate 
aeat,  just  mere]]r  to  keep  it  in  a  Uquid  state  ;  then  fill  the  flame  deep  tray  as  above  des- 
cribed with  boiling  water,  and  with  another  similar  to  the  upper  one  before  described 
(which  must  be  kept  for  this  purpose  only) ;  put  a  clean  piece  of  blotting-paper  in  this 
tray,  and  lay  your  negative  face  downwards,  and  with  a  soft  fiat  hog's  liair-brush,  aliout 
an  inch  wide,  dip  it  into  the  liquid  wax,  and  brush  the  negative  over,  when  it  will  be 
immediately  transparent,  and  it  can  be  done  so  that  there  is  very  little  redundant  wax, 
after  which  it  may  bo  put  between  two  or  three  thicknesses  of  blotting-paper  and  ironed, 
if  necessary,  which  should  not  be  very  hot,  when  it  is  ready  to  take  positives  from. 

PoMitioet  on  Negative  Paper.  —  Take  one  part  of  the  iodide  of  silver  before  described 
and  add  two  parts  of  water ;  then  add  as  much  iodide  of  potassium  as  will  redissolve  it. 
Brush  your  paper  with  the  foregoing,  let  dry,  put  into  water,  and  proceed,  in  all  respects^ 
as  above  described  for  the  negatives. 

Excite  for  poeitivet^  —  Excite  with  No.  1.:  blot  off;  lay  it  in  your  press,  place  the 
negative  lace  downwards  :  expose  to  the  light  ftt>m  ten  seconds  to  half  a  minute,  or  more 
according  to  the  light  (not  in  the  sun),  and  bring  out  with  Na  S. ;  and  when  it  is  nearly 
developed  add  No.  1 . ;  then  take  it  up  and  pour  water  upon  it,  and  then  place  it  in 
hyposulphite  of  soda  (cold)  until  the  iodine  is  removed ;  after  which  put  it  into  alum 
water,  about  half  a  teaspoonful  of  powdered  alum  in  two  quarts  of  water ;  this  will 
readily  remove  the  hyposulphite,  and  also  fix  the  positive  more  particularly  ;  it  will  also 
take  away  any  impurities  which  there  may  be  in  the  paper,  after  which  put  it  into  clean 
cold  water,  and  change  two  or  three  times. 

I  have  been  thus  particular  in  describing  the  process  which  I  have  adopted,  more 
especially  for  beginners :  and  with  great  cleanliness  and  care  in  each  process,  and  especi- 
al ly  in  keeping  all  the  bottles  with  the  chemicals  free  from  dirt  of  every  kind,  the  fore- 
going will  lead  to  favourable  results. 

Motive  for  wcuking  the  paper  over  with  chloride  of  hariwn  previous  to  iodizing, —  In  the 
first  place,  I  find  that  it  appears  to  give  strength  to  the  paper. 

Secondly,  that  the  action  in  the  camera  is  better  and  more  certain. 

Thirdly,  it  keeps  cleaner  in  the  bringing-out  process,  thereby  allowing  a  longer  time 
for  a  more  complete  development. 

Fourthly,  I  have  never  found  any  solarizing  take  place  since  I  have  used  it  (about 
three  years) ;  and,  fifthly,  I  find  that  it  keeps  longer  and  better  after  it  b  excited  for  the 
camera. 

From  the  observations  which  I  have  made  since  I  have  made  use  of  chloride  of  barium, 
I  conclude  that  it  has  the  effect  of  destroying  any  injurious  properties  which  may  be  in 
the  paper,  and  more  especially  with  respect  to  the  sise ;  and  besides  which,  when  combined 
with  iodide  of  silver,  greater  intensity  is  obtained  in  the  negative. 

I  have  occasionally  prepared  paper  without  chloride  of  barium,  but  I  have  always 
found  (except  for  positives)  that  I  could  not  rely  upon  it  with  the  same  degree  of  cer- 
tainty. I  need  scarcely  add  that  throughout  the  whole  of  this  process  the  greatest  care 
and  attention  is  required,  and  that  the  water  should  be  constantly  agitated  while  the 
paper  is  in  it,  and  that  the  water  should  be  once  changed. 

Rationale  of  the  ttction  of  the  common  soda  and  powdered  alum^  ^e.  — My  motive  for 
using  common  soda  to  cleanse  the  negatives  is,  that  it  not  only  removes  the  hyposulphite 
of  soda  more  readily,  but  any  impurities  which  may  be  in  the  paper,  as  well  as  the  whole 
of  the  size,  such  being  absolutely  necessary  for  the  after  waxing  process ;  which,  when 
done,  the  negative  should  appear  nearly  as  transparent  as  glass. 

The  reason  why  I  prefer  aJum  for  the  positives  is,  that  while  it  has  the  effect  of  re- 
moving the  hyposulphite  of  soda  and  other  impurities  in  the  paper,  it  does  not  act  upon 
the  size,  which  in  this  instance  it  is  desirous  to  retain. 

I  have  been  induced  to  make  a  series  of  experiments,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  fading 
of  the  positives,  or,  indeed,  that  any  portion  should  be,  as  it  were,  eaten  away  in  parts  ; 
and  since  I  have  adopted  the  foregoing,  in  no  one  instance  has  any  change  taken  place 
whatever,— 5<V  W,  J.  Newton, 

Mr.  Fenton,  one  of  the  most  expert  and  successful  heliographers,  recommends  fur 
paper  to  be  used  the  same  day  that  it  is  excited,  two  grammes  of  common  salt  to  be 
added  to  the  iodizing  solution.  This  addition  increased  the  rapidity  of  the  formation 
of  the  picture,  but  much  lessened  the  time  during  which  the  paper  could  be  kept  in  a 
sensitive  state  uninjured.  The  solution  for  exciting  the  paper  was  the  usual  one  of  SO 
grammes  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  half  a  drachm  of  acetic  acid  to  the  ounce  of  water.  The 
paper  on  which  the  greater  part  of  Mr.  Fenton's  negatives  were  taken  was  iodized  by 
the  following  preparation,  ^- 

Rice  water  .  -  .  .  1CXX>  grammes. 

Iodide  of  potassium  -  -  -       SO 

Bromide  of  potassium  -  -         3 

Cyanide  of  potassium  .  .         2 

Fluoride  of  potassium  •  •         1^ 

5  K  2 
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An  even  film  of  collodion  may  be  obtained  by  the  foUoving  means.     Represent  the 
plate  of  glass  by  the  following  figure  ; — 


Hold  the  plate  with  the  left  hand  at  I ,  pour  a  body  of  collodion  in  the  centre,  tilt 
towards  I  (being  careful  not  to  let  it  touch  the  thumb),  incline  towards  S,  roo  ioto  S, 
and  pour  off*  at  4.  Then  hold  the  plate  Tertically  (retting  the  comer  4  on  the  neck  of 
the  collodion  bottle)  to  drain ;  incline  it  first  to  the  right  and  then  to  the  left,  repesting 
this  several  times  until  the  ridges  are  removed.  By  these  means  an  even  film  msv  Ik 
produced  without  a  thick  ridge  from  S  to  4.  The  time  it  may  be  left  without  pluugiiig 
into  tlie  silver  bath  will  depend  upon  the  temperature  (about  half  a  minute).  Dip 
evenly  into  the  bath,  lifting  up  and  down  to  allow  the  evaporation  of  the  ether ;  the  film 
will  also  saturate  more  rapidly.  When  the  greasy  appearance  is  gone,  it  is  resdy  for 
the  camera.  Sometimes  the  film  is  nearly  transparent  and  bluish,  not  having  sufficient 
iodide  of  silver ;  or  it  may  contain  too  much  iodide,  the  greater  part  flaking  off  in  the 
bath,  leaving  the  collodion  with  very  little,  and  that  patchy ;  or  from  being  plsced  io 
the  bath  too  quick,  the  lower  corner  will  present  a  reticulated  appearance,  which  of 
course  renders  it  useless. 

Having  exposed  the  plate  the  necessary  time,  the  next  step  is  the  development  The 
solution  employed  by  some  is  prepared  with  protosulphate  of  iron.  The  proportioiss 
are^— 

Water  -  -  -  -  2  ox. 

Acetic  acid  (£eat(/ay*«)  -  -  1  drachm 

Protosulphate  of  iron  -  -  8  grains 

Nitric  acid  •  -  -  -^  2  drops. 

Mix  the  water  and  acetic  acid  first ;  then  dissolve  the  sulphate  of  iron,  and,  lastly.  »^ 
the  nitric  acid,  which,  by  varying  the  quantity,  produces  different  effects.  On  pounog 
the  solution  over  the  plate,  there  is  sometimes  a  diflSeulty  experienced  in  causing  it  to 
flow  evenly.  Sometimes  a  little  more  acetic  acid  in  the  de%'eloping  solution,  or.  if  ^^^ 
plate  has  been  out  of  the  bath  for  some  time,  redippiug  it,  will  prevent  this;  but  ifthJ^ 
does  not  remove  it,  and  the  resulting  picture  is  hard  and  unpleasant  in  tone,  a  nev  ^^ 
is  necessary.  For  positives  the  resulting  picture  is  more  pleasing  and  delicate,  by  using 
the  developing  agent  rather  weak.  After  it  has  remained  on  sufficiently  long  to  bnng 
out  the  image,  the  undecompounded  iodide  is  to  be  removed  by  hyposulphate  of  soda. 

SUSPENSION  BlUDGES.  Suspension  bridges  of  iron  were  introduced  about 
the  year  1741,  at  which  date  one  of  70  feet  span  was  thrown  over  the  river  Tet-s. 
Scamozsi,  Del  Idea  ArchU  published  1615,  conveys  some  notion  of  these  structures;  but 
Bernouilli  first  explained  their  true  principles.  Tlie  Union  bridge  over  the  T«'ee<l  449 
feet  span,  constructed  by  Capt.  Sir  S.  Brown,  in  1820,  was  the  first  large  bor  chain 
bridge  erected  in  Britain.  The  Newhaven  and  Brighton  suspension  piers  were  also 
erected  by  the  same  engineer.  The  great  bridge  by  Telford,  across  the  Mensi  Strait^ 
is  570  feet  span ;  it  was  commenced  in  May,  1819,  and  compkned  in  December,  1825. 
The  Hammersmith  bridge,  422  feet  span,  by  Tierney  Clark,  was  completed  in  \^-^- 
The  Montrose  bridge,  by  llendel,  412  feet  span,  was  erected  in  1829;  and  the  Hunger- 
ford  bridge  over  the  Thames,  676^  feet  span,  by  Brunei,  was  built  in  1844.  The  «•'>*- 
rope  bridge  of  Freiburg  is  820  feet  span.  The  road- ways  of  suspension  bridges  must 
not  merely  be  hung  from  the  chains,  but  be  rendered  stiff,  to  resist  the  undulatory  rno- 
tion  caused  by  the  wind.  See  Minutes  of  Proceedings  of  the  Institution  of  Civn 
Engineers,  Feb.  16,  1841,  on  this  subject. 

SWEEP-WASHEll,  is  the  person  who  extracts  from  the  sweeping,  potsherds  &<^» 
of  refineries  of  silver  and  gold,  the  small  residuum  of  precious  metal. 

SYNTHESIS,  is  a  Greek  word,  which  signifies  combination,  and  is  applied  to  the 
chemical  action  which  unites  dissimilar  bodies  into  a  uniform  compound ;  as  sulphuric 
acid  and  lime  into  gypsum  ;  or  chlorine  and  sodium  into  culinary  salt. 

SYRUP,  is  a  solution  of  sugar  in  water.  Cane-juice,  concentrated  to  a  density  of 
1*300,  forms  a  syrup  which  does  nut  ferment  in  the  transport  home  from  the  \Vc^t 
Indies,  and  may  be  boiled  and  refined  at  one  step  into  superior  sugar-loaves,  with  emi- 
nent advantage  to  the  planter,  the  refiner,  and  the  revenue. 

Syrup,  JlltratioH  oft  through  beds  of  bone  black,  has  been  prescribed  as  follows  by 
Messrs.  Greenwood  and  Parker.     Su]>pose  5  filter  beds,  Nos.  1, 2, 3,  4,  5,  to  be  in  action, 
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of  which  No.  1.  has  been  longest  in  use  ;  No.  2.  the  next  longest,  and  so  on.  As  soon 
as  No.  I .  has  become  too  impure  to  be  used  any  longer,  it  is  thrown  out  of  action,  No.  2. 
becomes  the  first  of  the  series,  and  No.  5.  is  brought  into  use  as  the  last  of  the  series. 
The  process  of  filtration  goes  on  until  No.  2.  becomes  too  impure  to  be  longer  employed; 
it  is  then  thrown  out  of  action,  and  No.  S.  becomes  the  first  in  the  series;  and  No.  1. 
(which  has  been  supplied  with  fresh  filtering  materials  in  the  meanwhile),  is  brought 
into  use  as  the  last  of  the  series.  The  several  filter  beds  are  connected  together  by  pipes 
(provided  with  stopcocks),  in  such  a  nunner  that  the  filtered  syrup  will  pass  from  the 
lower  part  of  No.  1.  into  the  upper  part  of  No.  2.,  and  from  the  lower  part  of  No.  2, 
into  tlie  upper  part  of  No.  S.,  and  so  on. 


T. 


TABBYING,  or  WATERING,  is  the  process  of  giving  stuflTs  a  wavy  appearance 
with  the  calender. 

TACAMAHAC,  is  a  resin  obtained  from  the  Fagura  oetandra,  a  tree  which  grows  in 
Mexico  and  the  West  Indies.  It  occurs  in  yellowish  pieces,  of  a  strong  smell,  and  a 
bitterish  aromatic  taste.     That  from  the  island  of  Madagascar  has  a  greenish  tint 

TAFFETY,  is  a  light  silk  fiibric,  with  a  considerable  lustre  or  gloss. 

T  A  FIA,  is  a  variety  of  rum. 

TALC,  is  a  mineral  genus,  which  is  divided  into  two  species,  the  common  and  the 
indurated,  llie  first  occurs  massive,  disseminated  in  plates,  imitative,  or  crystallized  in 
small  six-sided  tables.  It  is  splendent,  pearly,  or  semi-metallic,  translucent,  fiexible, 
but  not  elastic.  It  yields  to  the  nail ;  spec.  grav.  2*77.  Before  the  blowpipe,  it  first 
whitens,  and  then  fuses  into  an  enamel  globule.  It  consists  of — silica,  62  ;  magnesia,  27 ; 
alumina,  1  *5 ;  oxide  of  iron,  3*5 ;  water,  6.  Klaproth  found  2^  per  cent,  of  potash  in  it. 
It  is  found  in  beds  of  clay-slate  and  mica-slate,  in  Aberdeenshire,  Banffshire,  Perth- 
shire, Salzburg,  the  Tyrol,  and  St.  Gothard.  It  is  an  ingredient  in  rouge  for  the  toi- 
lette, communicating  softness  to  the  skin.  It  gives  the  fiesh  polish  to  sod  alabaster 
figures,  and  is  also  used  in  porcelain  paste. 

The  second  species,  or  talc-slate,  has  a  greenish-gray  colour ;  is  massivcy  with  tabular 
fragments,  translucent  on  the  edges,  soft,  with  a  white  streak  ;  easily  cut  or  broken,  but 
is  not  flexible  ;  and  has  a  greasy  feel.  It  occurs  in  the  same  localities  as  the  preceding. 
It  is  employed  in  the  porcelain  and  crayon  manufactures ;  as  also  as  a  crayon  itseK,  by 
carpenters,  tailors,  and  glaziers. 

TALLOW  (Suift  Fr. ;  Talfft  Germ.)  ;  is  the  concrete  fat  of  quadrupeds  and  man. 
Tliat  of  the  ox  consists  of  76  parts  of  stearine,  and  24  of  oleine ;  that  of  the  sheep  con- 
tains somewhat  more  stearine.     See  Fat  and  Stkaeink. 

Tallow  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1850,  1,240,645  cwts.  ;  in  1851, 
1,223,597  cwts.  Retained  for  home  consumption  in  1850,  1,219,101  ewta.  ;  in  1851, 
1,085,660  cwts.     Duty  received,  1850,  78,270/.;  1851,  68,035^ 

TALLOW,  PINEY.     See  Pimey  Tallow. 

TAMPING,  is  a  term  used  by  miners  to  express  the  filling  up  of  the  hole  which 
they  have  bored  in  a  rock,  for  the  purpose  of  blasting  it  with  gunpowder.,    See  Mikbs. 

TAN,  or  TANNIC  ACID.  {Tannin,  Fr. ;  G*rhMtoff,  Germ.)  See  its  preparation 
and  properties  described  under  Galls. 

The  barks  replete  with  this  principle  should  be  stripped  with  hatchets  and  bills  from 
the  trunk  and  branches  of  trees,  not  less  than  30  years  of  age,  in  spring,  when  their  sap 
flows  most  freely.  Trees  are  also  sometimes  barked  in  autumn,  and  left  standing,  whereby 
they  cease  to  vegetate,  and  perish  ere  long ;  but  aflTord,  it  is  thought,  a  more  compact 
timber.  I'his  operation  is,  however,  too  troublesome  to  be  generally  practised,  and 
therefore  the  bark  b  commonly  obtained  from  felled  trees  ;  and  it  is  richer  in  tannin 
the  older  they  are.  The  bark  mill  is  described  in  Gregory's  Mechanic*,  and  other  similar 
works.  * 

TANNIN,  PREPARATION  OF.  The  substance  from  which  Unnin  is  most 
frequently  obtained  is  nutgalls,  of  which  itconstitutesabout40per  cent,  of  their  weight. 
It  may  be  procured  also  from  several  other  sources,  such  as  oak,  horse  chestnut,  sumach, 
and  cinchona  barks,  catechu,  kino,  &c.  Tannin  obtained  from  these  different  sources, 
however,  differs  materially  in  some  of  its  characters.  The  tannin  of  nutgalls,  which  is 
that  generally  employed  for  chemical  purposes,  is  sometimes  called  gallo-tannic  acid,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  other  species.  According  to  Berzelius,  nutgalls  yield,  besides 
pure  tannin,  a  small  quantity  of  gallic  acid,  tnnnates  of  potash  and  of  lime,  modified 
tannin  in  the  state  which  is  generally  designated  by  the  name  extradiifej  and,  lastly,  a 
combination  of  tannin  with,  probably,  pectic  acid,  which  combination  is  insoluble  in  cold 
water,  and  is  met  with  particularly  in  the  extract  of  oak  bark. 
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Tlie  following  Table  fthows  the  quantity  of  extractive  matter  and  tau  in  100  parts  of 
the  leveral  substances  :  — 
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i 

1 

1 

J? 
S 

i 

1 

\V))ite  Inner  bark  of  old  oak 

W 

U 

Bark  of  cherry'tree  - 

_ 

.^ 

24 

Do.  young  oak 

77 

Do.  sallow  -           -            - 

— 

BO 

1 

Do.  Spaniih  cheftnut 

63 

30 

Do.  poplar  ... 
Do.  huel    . 

— 

76 

1 

Do,  Leicester  willow 

79 

.— 

79 

Coloured  or  middle  bark  of 

Do.  ash        .           - 

.~ 

8i 

oak   -        - 

19 

Do.  trunk  of  Span,  chestnut 

— 

98 

.' 

Ditto  Lplceftter  wUlow 

14 

Do.  smooth  oak 

_- 

104 

16 

Do.  oak,  cut  in  spring 

._ 

U8 

ti 

36 
32 
3i 

1? 

U 

Entire  bnrk  of  oak    . 

29 

Root  of  tonnentil     - 

— 

. 

Do.  Spanlih  chestnut 

21 

CornuB  sanguinca  of  Canada 

-^ 

Do  Lelceiter  wlUaw 

33 

109 

B.irk  of  alder 

__ 

Do.  elm       -           -           - 

13 

28 

Do.  apricot ... 

— 

Do.  common  willow 

11 

boufihs.Sl 

Do.  pomegranate   . 

Do.  Coinlsh  cherry-tree   - 

— 

- 

.Sicilian  sumach 

78 

1» 

— 

- 

M  tlaga  sumach 
Souchong  tea 

79 

48 

Do.  weeping  willow 
Do.  Bohemian  olire  . 

z 

. 

Green  tea      - 

41 

Do.  tan  shrub  with  myrtle 

13 

Bombay  catechu 
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leaves       -           -            - 

— 

- 

Bengal  catechu 

.'31 

Do.  Virginian  sumach 

— 

- 

13 

Nut.g«IU       - 
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. 

46 

Do.  green  o«k 

— 

g 

Bark  of  oak,  cut  In  winter  - 

30 

Do.  service-tree     • 

— 

g  ' 

Do.  b<H>ch    .           .           . 

__ 

31 

Do.  rose  chestnut  of  Amer. 

— 

- 

6  ' 

Do.  elder     - 

_» 

41 

Do.  rose  chestnut  > 

— 

. 

Do.  plum-tree 

_ 

58 

Do.  rose  chestnut  of  Caro- 

fi'' 

Bark  of  the  trunk  of  willow 

_ 

52 

lina           ... 

— 

- 

*  I 

Do.  syramore 

_- 

53 

16 

Do.  sumach  cf  Carolina    - 

— 

- 

Bark  of  birch 

— 

M 

.^ 



Tannin  when  in  solution  attracts  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere,  and  speedily  undfrgoe* 
a  change.      Gallo-tannio  acid  is  by  this  means  converted  into  gallic  acid,  '•^^^'"'.""^ 
bonio  acid  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  a  change  of  a  different  nature  takes  place  with  sc 
of  the  other  species  of  tannin,  such  as  kina  vi 

The  folio  wing  is  the  method  proposed  by  Bcraeliusyor  the  purifieaium  ofttmrnn  r. 
gufphurie  add.  . 

To  a  hot  infusion  of  nutgalls  in  water,  add  a  very  small  quantity  of  diluted  sulp|»"|^ 
acid,  and  well  shake  the  mixture  ;  a  flocculcnt  coagulum  will  be  formed,  contsioiDg 
tannin  and  extractive,  and  which  in  separating  carries  witli  it  any  impurities  P****^,  ' 
the  same  manner  as  in  clarifying  with  white  of  eggs.     Pass  the  fluid  through  ^  p  ^  ^' 
and  now  add  sulphuric  acid  mixed  with  its  own  weight  of  water,  in  small  qu^^^^^  .^ 
a  time,  until  the  precipitate,  af^er  standing  for  an  hour,  is  found  to  form  a  sen^\'    . , 
glutinous  mass.   As  soon  as  this  change  is  foimd  to  have  been  effected,  decant  the  h^"  ' 
and  mix  with  care  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  until  no  further  precipitate  is  forw^  ' 
yellowish  white  mass  is  thus  obtained,  which  is  a  combination  of  sulphuric  acid 
tannin,  and  is  insoluble  in  acidulated  water.    This  must  be  put  on  a  filter ;  washed  ^^ 
water  mixed  with  a  good  deal  of  sulphuric  acid ;  pressed  between  the  filtering  ^aw 
and  afterwards  dissolved  in  pure  water,  with  which  it  immediately  forms  a  pa\e  J*^  ^ 
solution.     To  the  solution  thus  obtained,  carbonate  of  lead  in  very  fine  powder  is  *<* 
added  in  very  small  proportions,  so  as  to  saturate  first  the  excess  of  acid,  and  afte|^*^^ 
by  allowing  it  to  macerate  for  a  short  time,  tliat  portion  of  acid  combined  with  the    ^ 
nin.  When  the  saturation  is  complete,  the  colour  will  become  of  a  more  decided  yc  o  • 
The  solution  must  now  be  filteriMl,  and  evaporated  to  dryness.     The  evaporation  ^^n^ 
to  be  conducted  ta  vacuo.      'ilie  hard  mass  thus  obtained  will  consist  o^  ^^^^^^ ^  ^ 
a  portion  of  extractive  formed  by  the  access  of  the  air.     This  mass  being  P°.!^„ 
is  to  be  digested  with  ether,  at  a  temperature  of  869  Fahr.,  until  nothing  more  is  ^^'^ 
up  by  the  menstruum ;  the  ether  is  then  allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously*  »"*° 
tannin  remains  in  the  form  of  a  transparent  mass,  slightly  yellow,  which  does  not  chang^ 
by  contact  with  the  air.     That  which  remains  undissolved  by  the  ether  is  a  brown  e 
tractive,  not  entirely  soluble  in  water.  <• 

Beraelius  also  gives  tlie  following  process  for  the  purification  of  tannin  by  <"^"^  ' 
potash,  . 

To  a  filtered  infusion  of  nutgalls,  add  a  concentrated  solution  of  carbonate  of  P^**. .' 
so  as  to  form  a  white  precipitate ;  but  too  much  potash  must  not  be  added,  as  the  p  J^ 
cipitate  is  soluble  in  excess  of  the  alkali  The  precipitate,  placed  on  a  filter,  is  *^  ^^ 
washed  with  ice'Cold  water^  and  afterwards  dissolved  in  diluted  acetic  acid,  wbi^^  ^^ 
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rates  a  brown  extractive  matter,  formed  by  the  action  of  the  air  during  the  previous 
washing.  Having  filtered  the  solution,  precipitate  the  tannin  by  means  of  acetate  of 
lead,  wash  the  precipitate,  and  decompose  it  with  hydro-sulphuric  acid.  The  tannin 
will  now  form  a  colourless  solution  with  water,  and  may  be  obtained  in  hard  scales  on  the 
evaporation  of  the  water  in  vacuo  over  potassa.  Any  extractive  retained  in  this  tannin 
niay  be  separated  by  dissolving  it  in  ether,  and  allowing  the  ether  to  evaporate  sponta- 
neously. 

A  French  pharmacien  has  observed,  that  sulphuret  of  mercury  has  the  property  of 
decolorizing  tannin,  acting  in  the  same  way  as  powdered  charcoal  does  on  some 
substances. 

Pelouxe's  process  fin*  the  preparation  of  tannin  is  much  more  simple  than  either  of  the 
foregoing;  it  is  also  more  productive.  It  consists  in  treating  nutgalls  with  ether,  by  the 
process  of  percolation.  A  displacement  apparatus  of  proper  siie  being  provided,  the 
galls  in  fine  powder  are  introduced,  so  that,  when  slightly  compressed,  the  apparatus 
shall  be  one  half  filled  ;  sulphuric  ether  oCeommeret  is  now  to  be  added,  until  the  appi^ 
rntus  is  full ;  the  top  of  the  apparatus  should  be  partially  closed,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
evaporation  of  the  ether,  while  the  access  of  air  is  admitted.  Thus  arranged,  the 
apparatus  is  allowed  to  remain  for  24  hours,  by  which  period  there  will  be  found  in 
the  receiver  two  liquids,  one  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  other.  Tlie  lighter  of  these 
will  be  perfectly  fluid,  and  but  slightly  coloured,  while  that  forming  the  denser  stratum 
will  be  thick  and  syrupy,  and  of  a  light  amber  colour.  More  etber  is  to  be  passed 
throui^h  the  galls  as  long  as  the  separation  of  the  percolated  liquor  takes  place.  The 
two  fluids  are  now  to  be  separated  by  means  of  a  funnel.  The  heavier  fluid,  which 
contains  the  tannin,  is  to  be  repeatedly  washed  with  sulphuric  ether,  and,  being  put 
into  a  porcelain  capsule,  is  to  be  submitted  to  heat  in  a  stove  or  other  suitable  apparatus. 
Tlic  vapours  of  ether  and  of  water  will  be  disengaged ;  the  substance  contained  in 
the  capsule  will  be  considerably  augmented  in  volume,  and  a  spongy  residue  will  be 
left,  having  a  brilliant  crystalline  appearance.  This  is  sometimes  colourless,  but  more 
frequently  of  a  light  yellow  colour. 

Tlie  light  fluid  which  has  l)een  separated  from  the  other  may  be  distilled  for  the  re- 
covery of  the  ether,  of  which  it  principally  consists. 

When,  in  the  above  process,  the  nutgalls  are  perfectly  dry,  and  pure  anhydrous  ether 
is  substituted  for  the  ether  of  commerce,  which  contains  about  -f^  its  weight  of  water,  no 
tannin  is  obtained  ;  and  when,  on  the  other  hand,  dry  tannin  is  put  into  etber  which  lias 
been  distilled  from  chloride  of  calcium,  only  a  very  small  quantity  is  dissolved,  the  re- 
mainder falling  down  in  the  form  of  powder  ;  although,  if  the  ether  of  commerce  be  used, 
a  dense  solution  will  be  formed  in  a  few  minutes,  which  will  separate  to  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel  in  the  same  manner  as  the  solution  obtained  firom  the  galls  by  displacement. 

Pelouze  infers  from  these  fiicts,  that  of  all  the  constituents  of  the  nutgalls,  the  tannin 
is  that  which  has  the  strongest  affinity  for  water,  while  it  is  best  soluble  in  ether;  and  on 
this  account  it  separates  the  water  contained  in  the  ether  of  commerce,  together  with  a 
small  quantity  of  ether,  forming  with  these  the  syrupy  fluid  alluded  to.  The  gallic  acid, 
and  some  other  constituents  of  the  galls,  are  held  in  solution  by  the  ether,  so  that  the 
tannin  obtained  by  this  process  is  very  pure. 

Pelouze  made  a  great  number  of  attempts  to  obtain  tannin  in  the  crystalline  form ; 
but  after  using  various  solvents  for  this  purpose,  and  ezperimenting  with  the  greatest 
care,  his  efforts  proved  unsuccessful.  Exammed  by  the  microscope,  tannin  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  perfectly  homogeneous  body. 

To  prepare  tannin,  take,  as  in  the  usual  way,  equal  weights  of  nut  galls  and  of  ether. 
Expose  these  two  substances  in  a  glass  or  stoneware  vessel  to  a  temperature  of  15^  or 
£0°  C. ;  after  macerating  for  one  month,  the  mixture  having  become  a  somewhat  solid 
paste,  place  it  in  a  strong  cloth,  and  submit  it  to  pressure.  The  product  obtained  will 
be  of  the  consistence  of  molasses  very  adhesive  to  the  touch,  and  does  not  disengage  any 
portion  of  the  ether  which  it  contains  at  ordinary  temperatures.  If,  having  placed  this 
mixture  in  an  open  vessel,  we  expose  it  to  the  sun,  or  in  a  stove,  at  the  end  of  some  time 
we  shall  perceive  the  surface  to  become  covered  with  efliorescence,  whilst  the  rest  of 
the  mass  maintains  the  appearance  of  a  thick  honey -like  fluid  for  more  than  six  months. 
To  obviate  this  inconvenience,  which  retards  the  preparation  of  tannin,  and  affects  its 
purity,  by  the  deposition  of  foreign  bodies  contained  in  the  atmosphere,  it  is  necessary 
to  submit  the  mixture  to  the  action  of  an  elevated  temperature  of  at  least  120^  C.  This 
temperature  may  be  obtained  in  a  very  fixed  manner,  by  means  of  a  concentrated  solution 
of  chloride  of  calcium.  The  chloride  of  calcium  thus  forms  an  excellent  salt  water  bath, 
of  very  great  service  in  many  chemical  preparations. 

The  apparatus  most  in  use  is  composed,  1st,  of  an  iron  boiler,  oontaining  the 
muriate  of  lime ;  2nd,  of  a  flat-bottomed  silver  basin  (one  of  copper  will  answer,  if  well 
tinned),  into  which  the  tannin  is  to  be  placed.  I'his  latter  is  to  Ik>  placed  in  the  muriate 
of  lime,  which  is  to  be  raised  to  the  boiling  temperature.     But  to  obtain  a  temperature 
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of  1 90^  C.  without  burniDg  tlie  product,  it  is  neeenary  to  take  tome  precautions  vhtch 
will  readily  be  foreseen. 

Having  arranged  the  apparatus  with  suitable  precautions,  and  having  eautioa«W  set 
it  in  operation,  the  portion  of  the  ether  which  preserves  the  tannin  in  the  state  of  ■ 
thick  liquid  will  readily  volatilise,  and  the  inferior  part  of  the  mass  touching  the  basis 
will  be  converted  into  brilliant,  nearly  white,  very  light  scales,  forming  a  mass  of  grester 
bulk  than  before.  Meanwhile  the  upper  portion  remains  coloured  and  transpinat. 
becauie  it  contains  a  larger  quantity  of  the  ether,  which  cannot  be  driven  off*,  the  h^ 
not  penetrating  with  sufficient  power  to  this  part.  It  is  in  this  state  that  we  find  the 
tannin  in  commerce.  But  to  render  it  white  and  light  throughout  the  whole  msss,  it  is 
proper  to  cover  the  basiu  with  a  plate  of  copper,  on  which  some  red-hot  coals  are  to  be 
placed  ;  then  the  phenomenon  indicated  above  will  he  perceived  to  take  place,  namelj. 
the  part  remaining  coloured  and  transparent  will  increase  in  bulk,  and  become  changti 
into  very  light  white  scales,  as  had  happened  in  the  portion  touching  the  bssin  itsdf- 

TANNING  i  Tanner,  Fr. ;  Gdrbtrti,  Germ.);  is  the  art  of  converting  skin  into 
LaATHsa,  which  see.  It  has  been  ascertained,  beyond  a  doubt,  tbat  **  the  saturated 
infusions  of  astringent  barks  contain  much  less  extractive  matter,  in  proportion  to  thrir 
tannin,  than  the  weak  infusions;  and  when  skin  is  quickly  tanned  (in  the  fonoeri. 
common  experience  shows  that  it  produces  leather  less  durable  than  leatlier  sbvl? 
formed.*'*  The  older  tanners,  who  prided  themselves  on  producing  a  substantial  article, 
were  so  much  impressed  with  the  advantages  of  slowly  impregnating  skin  with  sstiii)- 
gent  matter,  tbat  they  employed  no  concentrated  infusion  (ooxe)  in  tlieir  pits,  but 
stratified  the  skins  with  abundance  of  ground  bark,  and  covered  them  with  soft  wster, 
knowing  that  its  active  principles  are  very  soluble,  and  that,  by  being  gradually  ex* 
tracted,  they  would  penetrate  uniformly  the  whole  of  the  animal  fibres,  instead  of  sctiog 
chiefly  upon  the  surface,  and  making  brittle  leather,  as  the  strong  infusions  never  fail  to 
do.  In  fact,  100  pounds  of  skin,  quickly  tanned  in  a  strong  infusion  of  bark,  produce 
1S7  of  leather;  while  100  potmds,  slowly  tanned  in  a  weak  infusion,  produce  only  HTf 
Tlie  additional  19^  pounds  weight  in  the  former  case  serve  merely  to  swell  the  tsnoer'i 
bill,  while  they  deteriorate  his  leather,  and  cause  it  to  contain  much  less  of  (1^ 
textile  animal  solid.  Leather  thus  highly  charged  with  tannin  is,  moreover,  so  spongj 
as  to  allow  moisture  to  pass  readily  through  its  pores,  to  the  great  discomfort  anddsnger 
of  persons  who  wear  shoes  made  of  it.  That  the  saving  of  time,  and  the  incresse  m 
product,  are  temptations  strong  enough  to  induce  many  modern  tanners  to  steep  tbcir 
skins  in  a  succession  of  strong  infusions  of  bark,  is  sufficiently  intelligible  ;  but  tiwt  any 
shoemaker  should  be  so  ignorant  or  so  foolish  u  to  proclaim  that  his  leather  is  made  br 
a  process  so  injurious  to  its  quality,  is  unaccountably  stupid. 

TANTALUM,  is  the  rare  metal,  also  called  Columbiuk. 

TAP£STHY,  is  an  ornamental  figured  textile  &bric  of  worsted  or  silk,  for  lining  the 
walls  of  apartments ;  of  which  the  most  fiimous  is  that  of  the  Gobelins  Hoyal  Msdu- 
factory,  near  Paris. 

TAPESTRY  AND  LACE.  Some  of  the  objects  included  in  this  class  in  the  Exhi- 
bition presented,  from  their  remarkable  disposition  In  the  building,  a  highly  attrsctive 
and  interesting  appearance,  suspended  from  the  girders  over  the  galleries,  and  tbun  dis- 
played to  the  best  advantage,  and  under  circumstances  the  most  highly  calculated  to 
dcvelope  their  peculiar  beauties  ;  —  the  specimens  of  carpets,  oil.cloths,  and  tapcstrji 
must  be  considered  as  having  occupied  a  very  prominent  space  in  the  Exhibition. 

The  following  sub-cla^es  had  a  place  under  the  general  classes,  inclusive  of  these  w^ 
other  articles  :  A.  tapestry,  as  carpets  of  all  kinds,  Axminster,  Brussels,  Klddermin&t^'* 
Ike,  matting,  oil-cloth,  counterpanes,  and  ornamental  tapestry  of  different  materials;  B- 
lace,  as  piilow«lace,  made  wholly  by  band,  and  machine- wrought  lace;  C.  sewed  an<l 
tamboiu'ed  muslins  ;  D.  embroidery  by  hand  and  machinery,  and  in  different  materials; 
E.  fringes,  tassels,  &c. ;   F.  fancy  and  industrial  works. 

The  manufacture  of  tapestry,  such  as  carpets,  oil-cloths,  and  lace,  is  localixcd  in 
peculiar  districts,  in  a  remarkable  manner ;  Kidderminster,  Wilton,  Glasgow  and 
Halirax,  contain  extensive  factories  solely  engaged  in  the  production  of  the  various 
descriptions  of  carpets  in  ordinary  domestic  use.  The  application  of  the  power-loom  lo 
the  carpet  manufacture  is  recent,  and  its  use  is  extending.  A  great  variety  of  combina- 
tion of  materials  was  exhibited,  many  of  which  indicated  a  remarkable  departure  from 
the  ordinary  method  of  manufacturing  carpetn  and  similar  objects.  One  of  these  was  s 
species  of  mosaic  tapestry,  where  the  cut  wool  was  fixed  to  a  ground  or  foundation  o( 
caoutchouc 

The  lace  productions  of  Honiton  and  Buckinghamshire  have  long  attained  universal 
renown.  These  laces  are  chiefly  wrought  by  hand  at  the  houses  of  the  persons  concerned 
in  their  manufacture;  but  recently  a  combination  of  machine-made  lace  and  pillow-made 

•  Sir  H.  Davy,  on  the  Operation  Of  Astringent  Vegetables  in  Tanning.  —  PAi7.  Trans.  IBOB. 
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ornament  has  been  introduced,  under  the  title  of  *<  appliqu^  laoe.**  The  maohine  lace  of 
Nottingham  has  scarcely  an  inferior  degree  of  celebrity:  in  that  town,  factories  are  in  almost 
constant  work,  producing  by  the  aid  of  a  large  number  of  the  most  delicate  and  costly 
automatic  engines  this  splendid  fabric.  In  a  preceding  class  these  machines  were 
described,  and  were  exhibited  in  motion  in  another  part  of  the  building.  In  the  south 
central  gallery  were  some  beautiful  specimens  of  the  intricate  and  elegant  ornamentation 
capable  of  being  imparted  by  these  machines.  Of.  the  lace  made  by  hand  various 
interesting  specimens  were  shown,  which  represented  much  patient  effort  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  poor  in  this  art  and  considerable  taste  in  design. 

Few  departments  of  ornamental  industry  hare  experienced  so  many  Ticissitudes,  in 
consequence  of  the  introduction  of  mechanical  power,  as  that  of  the  lace  manufiicture. 
The  lace  of  Honiton  in  Devon  has  long  rivalled  the  most  beautiful  and  costly  pro- 
ductions of  the  continent.  At  one  period  during  the  last  war,  veils  of  Honiton  lace  sold 
for  very  large  sums,  as  much  as  100  guineas  having  been  paid  for  fine  specimens : 
Honiton  lace  is  entirely  made  on  the  pillow  by  hand  labour. 

The  application  of  machinery  to  the  production  of  lace  is  very  remarkable  and 
interesting,  as  probably  few  introductions  of  machinery  to  textile  manufiictures  produced 
so  sudden  an  alteration  on  the  expiration  of  the  patent  protecting  it,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  fidirication.  The  bobbin-net  machine  was  invented  in  1809;  it  came  into 
general  use  in  1 823,  and  an  immense  stimulus  was  communicated  to  the  manufiicture. 
The  powers  of  production  of  this  machine  are  to  hand  labour  nearly  as  80,000  to  5* 
and  the  lace  production  by  it  has,  in  plain  articles,  wholly  superseded  that  made  by 
hand. —  See  Bobbimxt. 

TAPIOCA,  is  a  modification  of  starch,  partially  converted  into  gum,  by  heating  and 
stirring  cassava  upon  iron  plates.     See  Cassava  and  Staxch. 

TA  R  of  wood  (^  GoudroMt  Fr. ;  Ther,  Germ.) ;  is  the  viscid,  brown-black,  resino-oleagi- 
nous  compound,  obtained  by  distilling  wood  in  dose  vessels,  or  in  ovens  of  a  peculiar  con* 
struction.  See  Cuabcoal,  Pxtcoal,  coking  or,  and  Ptbougnous  Acid.  According  to 
Reicbenbach,  tar  contains  the  peculiar  proximate  principles,  paraffine^  euptout  creotote^ 
pieatnar^  pittaeall,  besides  pyrogenous  resin,  or  vjfreiime,  pyrogenous  oil,  or  pjfroleine,  and 
vinegar.     The  resin,  oil,  and  vinegar  are  called  empyreumatic,  in  common  language. 

T  A  R  (  COAL).  There  is  not  perhaps  any  waste  article  of  our  manufacturing  industry 
which  has  been  so  singularly  neglected  as  coal-tar,  and  yet  there  can  be  but  very  few  which 
offer  anything  like  so  fiiir  a  field  of  remuneration  for  the  exercise  of  skill  and  ingenuity. 
To  begin :  the  article  has  hitherto  been,  and  still  in  gnat  measure  continues,  entirely 
valueless;  it  \\as  in  fact  only  a  nominal  price  in  the  market,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
circumstance  that  it  is  consumed  as  fuel  at  many  of  our  large  metropolitan  gas  works* 
and  at  others  is  sold  as  low  as  at  the  rate  of  one  penny  for  5  gallons.  This  latter  is 
however  far  from  its  real  value  even  as  fuel,  for  it  has  been  found  in  practice  that  the 
average  heating  power  of  tar,  as  compared  with  coke,  upon  a  long  series  of  workings,  is 
as  more  than  two  to  one,  or  In  other  words  that  a  gallon  of  tar  weighing  about  10^  lbs. 
affords  as  much  heat  as  half  a  bushel  or  22  lbs.  of  good  coke,  and  this  too  although  the 
tar  contains  about  one  pound  of  water  entangled  in  its  substance  or  chemically  com- 
bined, so  as  not  to  be  separable  by  long  standing.  As  we  have  before  said,  the  tar  thus, 
adulterated  with  water  is  still  equal  to  more  than  double  its  weight  of  good  coke  as  a 
heating  agent,  when  tested  upon  a  large  working  scale  for  many  months  in  succession. 
This  &ct  ought  to  convince  us,  if  any  doubt  yet  remains,  of  the  folly  and  ignorance  of 
those  persons  who  assert  that  the  value  of  coal  as  a  calorific  substance  depends  solely 
upon  the  amount  of  carbon  or  coke  which  It  contains,  and  is  in  no  way  proportioned  to 
or  affected  by  the  quantity  of  its  tarry  or  volatile  products.  The  truth  would  appear 
to  be,  that  where  a  coal  affords  by  distillation  SO  per  cent,  of  these  tarry  products,  its 
heating  power  is  exactly  double  of  that  which  the  residuary  carbon  or  coke  b  able  to 
produce ;  and  this  proportion  of  volatile  to  fixed  matter  u  justjibout  the  ratio  existing 
in  most  bituminous  coals,  so  that,  as  a  general  rule»  the  advocates  of  the  above  hypothesis 
are  wrong  to  the  extent  of  one  half.  The  high  heating  power  of  coal-tar  ought  to 
induce  the  managers  of  gas  works  either  to  use  it  themselves,  or,  where  this  cannot  be 
done,  to  vend  it  at  a  price  proportioned  to  its  value  in  coke;  thus,  presuming  a  bushel  of 
coke  to  be  worth  4</.,  then  a  gallon  of  tar  as  fuel  would  be  worth  2</. ;  whereas,  as  wa 
have  seen,  this  tar  has  been  sold  as  low  as  5  gallons  for  one  penny,  a  moat  convincing 
proof  of  the  expensive  nature  of  ignorance  in  some  situations.  The  arrangements  now 
in  use  at  the  Equiuble  Gas  Works,  Pimlico,  are  the  best  we  have  seen,  so  fiur  as  regarda 
the  heating  of  gas  retorts. 

The  consumption  of  tar  as  fuel  is,  however,  after  all,  but  a  barbarous  misapplication  of 
ingenuity,  and  far  beneath  the  intelligence  of  the  age.  This  substancci  when  properly 
distilled,  is  capable  of  yielding  naphtha,  a  fixed  oil,  and  pitch,  the  two  former  of  which 
are  vastly  more  valuable  than  tar.  The  relative  proportion  of  these  products  is,  however, 
very  variable,  according  to  the  kind  and  quality  of  the  tar  employed,     llius  tar  froni 
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tbe  eondcoMr  if  more  ^aabb  tor  iu  productt  tkui  Um  tar  of  the  i 

the  hjrdraulio  inaiii»  and  agein  eaaoel  ooal  tar  ia  alwaya  superior  to  4 

In  general  we  may  estimate  the  available  amount  of  the  Tolatile  and  fixed  mrttets  of         j 

eoai  touMfrhai  in  the  foUowiog  order.  | 


Vapbtha. 

l>MMl0U. 

Fitdi. 

Common  coal  tar 

S 

62 

35 

Ordinanr  cannel  tar 
Boghead  cannel  tar 

9 

GO 

SI 

15 

67 

18 

Of  these  the  naphtha  b  in  large  demand  for  the  solution  of  caoutchooo,  the  liglitiiig 
of  lamps,  and  other  purposes.  The  dead  oil  contains  paraiBne,  and  is  an  ezeellcBt 
lubricator  for  machinery :  the  uses  of  pitch  need  not  be  enumerated.  At  tbe  present 
time  this  kind  of  naphtha  reaches  about  It.  6dL  per  gallon,  and  the  dead  oil  frosn  3d,  to 
9<1  per  gallon,  so  that  a  more  profitable  form  of  manufacture  can  scarcely  be  dmmd. 
The  nxKie  of  working  up  these  substances  from  the  crude  tar  is  by  no  naeans  either 
difficult  or  espenslTC.  In  the  first  instance  tbe  oil  is  run  into  a  vesael  like  a  oommon 
steam  boiler,  and  to  which  a  common  condenser  or  worm  b  connected ;  fire  b  then 
applied,  and  the  proeea  of  dbtiUation  carried  on  till  all  the  naphtha  has  passed  over,  which 
b  known  by  the  cessation  of  the  fluid  flowing  from  the  worm;  after  thb  the  beat  b 
raised  considerably,  and  another  receiver  applied,  when  a  less  volatile  fluid  makes  its 
appearance^  which  is  the  dead  oil,  and  which  continues  to  flow  until  smoke  iaeuca  from 
the  worm,  when  the  operation  b  flnished  by  running  the  pitch  out  of  tbe  boiler,  so  as  to 
be  ready  for  another  operation.  Hie  naphtha  is  now  to  be  miied  with  about  lO  per 
cent  by  bulk  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  when  the  mixture  b  cool,  peroxide  of 
manganese  should  be  stirred  in  to  the  extent  of  half  the  weight  of  the  sulphuric  mad 
previously  employed,  after  which  the  naphtha  must  be  deeantM  oflTaod  le-distilled  widi 
care,  so  as  to  become  colourless,  and  of  a  specific  gravity  of  about  -85CK  The  dead  o3 
b  commonly  sent  into  the  market  in  its  crude  state,  but  thb  b  a  practice  to  be  ooe- 
demned.  The  best  way  is  to  treat  it  in  the  same  manner  as  the  naphtha  with  aulphurie 
acid,  and  peroiide  of  manganese,  after  which  it  should  be  boiled  with  a  portion  «»rcattsue 
soda  lye,  and  when  the  oil  has  risen  to  the  surface  by  standing,  it  should  be  decanted 
careiuUy  and  distilled  gradually,  first  rc>jecting  the  watery  portions  which  riae  in  tbe 
beginning  of  the  operation. 

When  Boghead  cannel  coal  has  been  used  for  the  production  of  the  tar,  tbe  dead  oil 
then  obtained  contains  a  portion  of  paraffine,  which  crystallises  in  the  dead  oil  at 
temperatures  below  50^  Fahr.  In  thb  state  it  may  be  collected  by  filtration,  and 
purified  from  adhering  oil  by  pressure,  when  it  may  be  boiled  with  about  8  per  cent,  of 
its  weight  of  highly  concentrated  oil  of  vitriol,  which  clears  and  destroys  its  impurities^ 
The  paraffine  b  next  to  be  boiled  in  water,  and  suffered  to  cool  slowly,  so  as  to 
deposit  the  charred  matters,  and  this  may  be  repeated  once  or  twice,  when  it  b  pure  and 
marketable^ 

Tar  imported  intothe  United  Kingdom,  in  1850,  12,097  lasts;  in  1851, 15,780  lasts; 

T A  RP AULI N  (fifom  Tfar) ;  canvas  imbued  with  tar,  used  tocover  the  hatchways  ofa 
ship  to  prevent  rain  or  sea  water  from  entering  the  hold. 

TAR R AS.    See  Ckmxmt  and  Mbaraa,  utdracuc. 

TARTAR  (Tartre,  Fr.;  Weimtein^  Germ.);  called  also  argal  or  argol;  b  the 
crude  bitartrate  of  potasw,  which  exbts  in  the  juice  of  the  grape,  and  b  deposited 
from  wines  in  their  fermenting  casks,  being  precipitated  in  proportion  as  the  alcohol  b 
formed,  in  consequence  of  its  insolubility  in  that  liquid,  lliere  are  two  sorts  of  argal 
known  in  commerce,  the  white  and  the  red;  the  former,  which  is  ofa  pale-pinkbh  colour, 
is  the  crust  let  foil  by  white  wines ;  the  latter  is  a  dark-red,  from  red  wines. 

Tbe  crude  tartar  is  purified,  or  converted  into  cream  of  tartar,  at  Montpelier,  hj 
the  following  process:  — 

The  argal  having  been  ground  under  vertical  mill-stones,  and  sifted,  one  part  of  at  is 
boiled  with  15  of  water,  in  conical  copper  kettles,  tinned  on  the  inside.  As  soon  as  it  ta 
dissolved,  3j  parts  of  ground  pipe-clay  are  introduced.  The  solution  being  well  stirred; 
and  then  settled,  is  drawn  off  into  crystallising  vessels,  to  cool ;  tbe  crystals  found  con- 
creted on  the  sides  and  bottom  are  picked  out,  washed  with  water,  and  dried.  Tbe 
mother- water  is  employed  upon  a  frrsh  portion  of  argal.  The  crystals  of  the  first  crop 
are  re-dissolved,  re- crystallised,  and  exposed  upon  stretched  canvas  to  the  sun  and  air, 
to  l>e  bleached.  The  clay  serves  to  abstract  the  colouring-matter.  Tbe  crystab  formed 
upon  the  surface  are  the  whitest,  whence  the  name  cream  of  tartar  b  derived. 

Purified  tartar,  the  bitartrate  of  potassa,  b  thusobuined  in  hard  clusters  of  small  colour^ 
less  crystals,  which,  examined  by  a  lens,  are  seen  to  be  transnarent  4-uded  prisma.  It 
has  no  smell,  but  a  foebly  acid  taste ;  is  unchangeable  in  thi  air,  has  a  specific  gravity 
of  r959,  dissolves  in  16  parts  of  boiling  water,  and  in  200  parts  at  60^  F.  It  b  inso- 
luble ill  alcohol    It  consists  of  24*956  potassa,  70^76  tartaric  acid,  and  4-768  water.    It 
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•ffordta,  by  dry  distiUatioo,  pyrotartario  acid,  aad  an  enopyreumatlo  oil ;  while  carbonate 
of  poiassa  reuMiint  associated  with  much  charcoal  in  the  retort*  constituting  black  flux. 
Tartar  is  uaed  in  dyeing,  medicine,  and  for  extracting. 

TARTARIC  ACID.  (^Aeide  tartrique,  Fr.;  WetHMienuduref  Germ.)  This  ia  pre- 
pared by  adding  gradually  to  a  boiling-hot  solution  of  ICX)  parts  of  tartar,  in  a  large 
copper  boiler,  ^  of  chalk,  made  intoa  smooth  pap  with  water.  A  brisk  effervescence  en- 
sues, by  the  disengagement  of  the  carbonie  acid  of  tbe  chalk,  while  its  base  combines 
with  the  acid  excess  in  the  tartar,  and  Ibrms  an  insoluble  precipitate  of  tartrate  of  lime. 
The  supernatant  liquor,  which  is  a  solution  of  neutral  tartrate  of  potassa,  must  be 
drawn  off  by  a  syphon,  and  decomposed  by  a  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  (muriate 
of  lime).  28}  parta  of  the  dry  chloride  are  sufficient  for  100  of  tartar.  The  tartrate 
4)f  lime,  from  both  processes,  is  to  be  washed  with  water,  drained,  and  then  subg'ected,  in 
a  leaden  cistern^  to  tbe  aetioa  of  49  parts  of  sulphuric  acid,  previously  diluted  with  8 
times  its  weight  of  water  t  100  of  dry  tartrste  take  75  of  oil  of  vitrioL  This  mixture^ 
after  digestion  lor  a  few  days,  is  eonverted  into  sulphate  of  lime  and  tartaric  acid.  The 
latter  is  to  be  separated  from  the  former  by  decantation,  filtration  through  canvas,  and 
edulcoration  of  the  sulphate  of  lime  upon  the  filter. 

The  dear  aeid  is  to  be  ooooentrated  in  leaden  pans*  by  a  moderate  heat,  till  it  acquires 
the  density  of  40°  B.  (spec.  grav.  J  -S8),  and  tlien  it  is  run  off,  clear  from  any  sediment, 
into  leaden  or  stoneware  vessels,  which  are  set  in  a  dry  stove-room  for  it  to  crystallize. 
The  crystals,  being  r»-diaB(klved  and  re-erystallixed,  beeome  colourlka  £-sided  prisms. 
In  decomposing  the  tartrate  of  Ume^  a  very  slight  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  must  be  em- 
ployed :  because  pure  tartaric  acid  would  dinsolve  any  tartrate  of  lime  that  may  escape  de« 
compositioiL  Bio9  black,  previously  freed  from  its  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime,  by 
muriatic  acid,  is  aometimes  employed  to  blanch  the  coloured  solutions  of  the  first  crystals* 
Tartaric  acid  contains  nearly  9  per  cent,  of  combined  water.  It  is  soluble  in  two  parts 
of  water  at  S(P,  and  in  its  own  weight  of  boiling  water.  In  its  dry  state,  as  it  exists  in 
the  tartrate  of  lime  or  lead,  it  consists  of  36*8  of  carbon,  3  of  hydrogen,  and  60-2  of 
oxygen.     It  b  much  employed  in  calico-println|^  and  for  making  sodaic  powders. 

In  oonsequence  of  the  great  variation  in  the  constituents  of  argol  or  rough  tartar,  the 
mamifretureof  tartaric  acid  is  not  nearly  ao  simple  as  a  first  glance  at  its  several  processes 
might  lead  an  inexperienced  individual  to  suppose.  The  theory  of  preparing  tartaric 
acid  seems,  indeed,  a  remarkably  easy  affair ;  aiid,  provided  the  materials  operated  upon 
were  pure  or  of  uniform  quality,  no  kind  of  manuiacture  could  put  on  less  the  appear- 
ance of  risk  or  specnlation.  But  too  many  know,  to  their  cost,  with  what  ready  &cility 
the  whole  profit,  and  something  more,  of  a  large  operation,  will  occasionally  ooxe  off 
through  a  variety  of  unknown  channels,  and  present  a  sadly  defective  and  truncated 
return  of  saleable  ptoduoe.  In  fiict,  money  is  not  unfrequently  lost  in  this  maimfacture 
by  very  old  and  eiperienced  makers.  The  differences  in  argol  arise  from  the  greater 
or  smaller  amount  of  tartrate  of  lime  combined  with  the  bitartrate  of  potash ;  these 
differences  will,  in  a  commercial  way,  amount  to  from  5  to  25  or  even  30  per  cent ;  and 
herein  resides  a  difficulty,  requiring  more  analytical  skill  and  chemical  knowledge  tbau 
is  commonly  found  amongst  practical  manufrcturers.  We  will  suppose  that  an  argol 
bas  been  purchased,  containing  by  analysis  70  per  cent  of  bitartrate  of  potash,  but  also^ 
though  unknown  to  the  purchaser,  containing  20  per  cent,  of  tartrate  of  lime.  Accord.- 
ing  to  the  process  followed,  this  argol  would  be  dosed  with  a  definite  proportion  of  chalk 
or  carbonate  of  lime,  so  as  to  produce  tartrate  of  lime  with  the  extra  tartaric  acid  of  the 
supertartrate  of  potash.  This  tartrate  of  lime,  being  insoluble,  would  fall  and  mingle 
with  the  90  per  cent  already  existing ;  but  as  in  practice  the  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid 
employed  for  subsequent  decomposition  of  this  tartrate  of  lime  is  proportioned  to  the 
amount  of  chalk  originally  employed,  it  follows  that  the  tartrate  of  lime  naturally  present 
in  the  ai^ol  ia  left  undecomposed,  and  comes  to  be  regarded  as  sulphate  of  lime,  to  the 
great  loss  of  the  manufacturer,  who  probably  finds  his  more  intelligent  neighbour  able 
4o  buy  as  he  buyi^  and  yet  capable  of  underseliing  him  in  the  open  market.  To 
illustnate  the  fiill  bearing  of  this  and  other  interesting  points  in  the  fiibrication  of  tartaric 
acid,  it  will  be  better  to  enter  into  a  condensed  description  of  the  whole  process,  taken  on 
the  assumption  that  pure  bitartrate  of  potash  is  tbe  raw  material  to  be  used  in  the 
manu&cture.  Having  weighed  out  a  given  proportion  of  tliis  substance,  it  is  to  be 
thrown  into  a  leaden  boiler,  provided  with  a  stirring  apparatus,  and  the  whole  has  some- 
times a  closely  fitting  cover  provided  with  a  pipe  for  carrying  off  and  utilizing  the  car- 
bonic acid  gas  generated,  as  we  shall  see,  during  the  first  operation.  The  bitartrate  of 
potash  having  been  introduced  into  this  vessel,  water  is  then  added,  and  a  quantity  of 
dried  chalk,  in  the  ratio  of  about  one  part  of  dry  chalk  to  four  of  bitartrate  of  potash, 
put  in  by  degrees  AfUr  boiling  and  stirring  for  some  time,  the  effervescence  due  to 
tbe  carbonic  acid,  arinng  from  tbe  decomposition  of  the  chalk,  ceases ;  and  then  the 
tartrate  of  lime  is  to  be  allowed  to  subside,  that  tbe  clear  solution  of  tartrate  of  potash 
may  be  tested  with  litmv%  to  demonstrate  the  non-existence  of  bitartrate  of  potash  in 
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the  fluid.  Thu  being  Mttsfiietory,  a  quanUty  of  findy  powdered  salpfaate  of  lime  b  wrt 
thrown  in,  equal  to  one  and  three  quarter  times  the  weight  of  the  dried  cbilk  fixtt 
employed,  or  rather  better  than  }ths  of  the  bitartrate  of  potash.  This  mixture  must  be 
boiled  for  a  considerable  time,  and  assiduouslj  stirred  until  a  little  c»f  the  clear  liquor, 
when  hot,  affbrds  no  precipitate  on  the  addition  of  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  lime. 
The  decomposition  is  now  complete,  and  the  whole  of  the  tartaric  acid  will  be  tKuA 
united  to  the  lime  as  an  insoluble  powder  (tartrate  of  lime) ;  whilst  the  potsah,  in  tte 
state  of  sulphate,  exists  in  solution,  and  may  be  procured  by  evaporating  the  desr  liquor. 
After  the  insoluble  tartrate  of  lime  has  been  two  or  tliree  times  washed  with  warm  water, 
it  i^  to  be  decomposed  by  a  slight  excess  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  made  by  nixiBg 
together  oil  of  vitriol,  equal  to  2{  times  the  weight  of  the  chalk  used,  with  10  Cmes  hs 
bulk  of  water.  In  this  way  sulphate  of  lime  is  formed,  which  is  set  aside  for  a  subse- 
quent operation,  leaving  the  tartaric  acid  with  a  trifling  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  ia  the 
clear  solution.  This  solution,  when  crude  tartar  has  been  employed,  has  geneiall;  t 
brown  or  reddish-yellow  colour,  and  requires  to  be  digested  for  some  hours  upoa 
animal  charcoal,  to  purify  and  bleach  it.  When  this  is  effected,  it  b  earefully  evspocst^i 
on  a  water  bath,  or  by  steam  heat,  and,  after  proper  concentration,  run  out  into  \mtp 
cylindrical  leaden  coolers  to  crystallise.  A  second  solution,  digestion  on  animal  eh«^ 
coal,  and  recrystallisation,  are  generally  needed  to  render  the  acid  white  enough  for  the 
market.  From  the  above,  it  will  be  seen  that  unless  the  manufacturer  is  not  oelj  avaie 
of  the  surplus  tartrate  of  lime  present  in  the  rough  tartar  he  buys,  but  has  also  a  tola- 
ably  correct  idea  of  its  quantity,  he  runs  a  risk,  almost  amounting  to  a  eertaintj,  of 
leaving  undecomposed  tartrate  of  lime  in  his  sulphate  of  lime ;  and  as  this  latter  is  in 
great  part  a  waste  product,  the  two  pass  away  from  the  works  under  one  name^  as  men 
refuse.  But  there  is  also  an  important  consideration  connected  with  the  evaporation  » 
solutions  of  tartaric  acid.  This  is  generally,  and  indeed  we  might  say  invariably,  done 
in  contact  with  atmospheric  air,  the  solution  meanwhile  containing  a  perceptible  ezoe* 
of  sulphuric  acid ;  but,  under  such  treatment,  tartaric  acid  under^goea  deoomposiuoo 
almost  as  readily  as  sugar ;  and  therefore,  like  sugar,  it  ought  to  be  operated  upon » 
vacuo,  or,  at  least,  in  a  vessel  similar  to  a  vacuum  pan,  but  lined  with  lead,  to  preveot 
cupreous  contamination.  In  this  way,  and  by  knowing  the  exact  composition  of  tbe 
rough  tarUr  used  in  every  instance,  tbe  greatest  certainty  might  ultimately  be  seeurea 
in  this  delicate  manufacture,  instead  of  the  conflicting  and  paradoxical  results  vJuek 
sow  annoy,  and  too  frequently  dishearten,  the  practical  operator. 

TA  RTRATES,  are  salts  composed  of  tartaric  acid,  and  oxidised  bases,  in  equiTalcB^ 
proportions. 

TAWING,  is  the  process  of  preparing  the  white  skins  of  the  sheep  doe,  &c    ^ 

LXATHXR. 

TEA.  This  well-known  plant  has  recently  acquired  peculiar  interest  AOMmg  n>^ 
of  science,  both  in  a  chemical  and  physiological  point  of  view.  In  its  composition  it  ap- 
proaches, by  the  quantity  of  azote  it  contains,  to  animalized  matter,  and  it  seems  thereby 
qualified,  according  to  Liebig,  to  exercise  an  extraordinary  action  on  some  of  tbe  func- 
tions of  animals,  especially  the  secretion  of  bile.  The  chemical  principle  charscierisOc 
of  tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa  beans,  is  one  and  the  same  when  equally  purified,  from  whicb- 
ever  of  these  substances  it  »  extracted ;  and  is  called  indifferently  either  Tbeine  or 
Caffeine.  Mulder  takes  it  from  tea,  by  treating  tbe  evaporated  extract  by  hot  ^^ 
with  calcined  magnesia,  filtering  the  mixture,  evaporating  to  dryness  the  liquor  which 
passes  through,  and  digesting  the  residuum  in  ether.  This  solution  being  distill^ 
the  ether  passes  over,  and  the  theine  remains  in  the  retort.  This  principle  is  exiraetol 
in  the  same  way  from  ground  round  raw  coffee  and  from  ffuaranet,  a  preparation  of  the 
seeds  of  PanlUnia^  highly  valued  by  the  Braxilians.  Tbeine,  when  pure,  crystalli»!> 
in  fine  glossy  needles,  like  white  silk,  which  lose,  at  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  8  p«r 
cent  of  their  weight,  constituting  its  two  atoms  of  water  of  crystallization.  These 
needles  are  bitter  tasted.  They  melt  at  350^  F.,  and  sublime  at  543^  without  decom- 
posing. Tbe  crystals  dried  at  350°  dissolve  in  98  parts  of  cold  water,  97  of  slcobolf 
and  194  parte  of  ether.  In  their  ordinary  sUte,  they  are  but  little  more  soluble 
in  these  menstrua.  Theine  is  a  feeble  base,  and  is  precipitable  by  tannin  alone  froiA 
ite  solutions. 

Dr.  Stenhouse  prepares  theine  by  precipitating  a  decoction  of  tea  with  solution  of 
acetate  of  lead,  evaporating  the  filtered  liquor  to  a  dry  extract,  and  exposing  tbtf 
extract  to  a  subliming  heat  in  a  shallow  iron  pan,  whose  mouth  is  covered  flatly  with 
porous  paper  luted  round  the  edges,  as  a  filter  to  the  vapour,  and  surmounted  with  a 
cap  of  compact  paper,  as  a  receiver  to  the  crystals.  In  this  way  he  obtained,  at  s 
maximum,  only  1*37  from  100*00  of  tea.  But  M.  Peligot,  from  the  quantity  of 
azote  amounting  to  about  6  per  cent,  which  he  found  in  the  tea  leavea,  beu^g  l«d  to 
believe  that  much  more  theine  exiated  in  them  than  had  hitherto  been  obtamed,  adopted 
the  following  improved  process  of  extraction.     To  the  hot  inftision  of  tea,  sabaoetaie 
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of  lead  and  then  ammonia  were  added ;  through  the  filtered  liquor  a  eurrent  of  buI- 
phu  retted  hydrogen  was  passed  to  throw  down  all  the  lead,  and  the  clear  liquid  being 
evaporated  at  a  gentle  beat  afforded,  on  cooling,  an  abundant  crop  of  crystals.  By 
le-evaporation  of  the  mother  liquor,  more  crystala  were  procured,  amounting  altoge- 
ther to  from  5  to  6  out  of  100  of  tea. 

The  composition  of  theine  may  be  represented  by  the  chemical  formula,  C,  H',  K*, 
O* ;  whence  it  appears  to  contain  no  less  than  29  per  cent,  of  nitrogen  or  aaote. 

Peligot  found,  on  an  average,  in  100  parts  of— . 

Fsrts  lolubis  In  boiling  Water. 

Dried  black  teas  .....      43-2 

green  teas  -  .  -  -  -      47»1 

Black  teas,  as  sold  -  -  .•  -  .-      38*4 

Green  teas,  ditto  .....      43*4 

Tea,  by  Mulder's  general  analysis,  has  a  very  complex  constitution;  100  parts 
contain  — i 

Green.  Black. 

Essential  oil  (to  which  the  flavour  is  due)      -      ■           -     0*79  0*60 

Chlorophyle  (leaf-green  matter)     ...    s*2S  1  -84 
Wax                 ....                -     0*28 

Resin               -                -                 •                -                .     2-22  3*64 

Gum                .....     8-56  7*28 

Tannin            «                .                 .                .                .  17*80  12*88 

Theine            ....                -     0*43*  0*46 

Extractive  matter           -                -                -               -22*80  19*88 

Do.           ,  dark.coloured                                     -      —  1*48 

Colorable  matter  separable  by  muriatic  acid                -  23*60  19*12 

Albumen         .....     3*00  2-80 

Vegetable  fibre               -                -               -                -  1708  28*32 

Ashes              .....     5-56  5*24 

Since  the  proportion  of  azote  in  theine  and  caffeine  is  so  much  greater  than  even  in 
any  animal  compound,  urea  and  uric  acid  excepted,  and  dnce  so  many  different  nations 
have  been,  as  it  were,  instinctively  led  to  the  extensive  use  of  tea,  coffee,  and  chocolate 
or  cocoa,  as  articles  of  food  and  enlivening  beverage,  which  agree  in  no  feature  or 
property,  but  in  the  possession  of  one  peculiar  chemical  principle,  we  must  conclude 
that  the  constitution  of  these  vegetable  products  is  no  random  freak  of  nature,  but  that 
it  has  been  ordained  by  Divine  Wisdom  for  performing  beneficial  effects  on  the  human 
race.  Hitherto,  indeed,  medicine,  a  conjectural  art,  exercised  too  much  by  men  super- 
ficially skilled  in  the  science  of  nature,  and  the  slaves  or  abettors  of  baseless  hypotheses, 
has  laid  tea  and  coffee  generally  under  its  ban,  equally  infidlible  with  the  multitude, 
as  that  of  the  Pope  in  the  olden  time,  and  has  denounced  their  use,  as  causing  a  variety 
of  nervous  and  other  noaohgical  maladies.  But  chemistry,  advancing  with  her  un« 
quenchable  torch  into  the  darkest  domains  of  Nature,  has  now  unveiled  the  mystery, 
and  displayed  those  elemental  transformations  of  the  organic  functions  in  the  human 
body,  to  which  tea  and  coffee  contribute  a  salutary  and  powerfiil  aid. 

Liebig,  in  his  admirable  researches  into  the  kingdoms  of  life,  has  been  led  to  infer 
that  the  bile  is  one  of  the  products  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  the  animal 
tissues,  and  that  our  animal  food  may  be  resolved  by  the  action  of  oxygen,  so  amply 
applied  to  the  lungs  in  respiration,  into  bile  and  urea,  the  characteristic  constituent  of 
urine. 

When  the  consumption  of  tissue  in  man  is  small,  as  among  mankind  in  the  artificial 
state  of  life,  with  little  exercise  and  consequenUy  languid  digestion,  assimilation,  and 
decomposition,  the  constant  use  of  substances  rich  in  axotiaed  compounds,  closely  ana- 
logons  to  the  chief  principle  of  the  bile,  must  assist  powerfully  in  the  production  of  this 
secretion,  so  essential  to  the  healthy  action  of  the  bowels  and  other  organs.  Liebig 
has  fully  proved  that  the  bile  is  not  an  excrementitious  fluid,  merely  to  be  rejected,  as 
a  prejudicial  inmate  of  the  system,  but  that  it  serves*  after  secretion,  some  important 
purpoee  in  the  animal  economy,  being,  in  particuUr,  subservient  to  respiration. 

I  shall  conclude  these  remarks,  perhaps  more  appropriate  to*  work  on  chemistry  than 
to  the  presrtit,  by  sttting  the  relation  between  Meuie  and  tha  animal  product  tascrias^ 
the  characteristic  constituent  of  bile. 

One  atom  of  theine         -     =       Cg,Ng,H^Oa1  Two  atoms  of  taurine. 

Nine  atoms  of  water       -     -  "»'/>•  I -Cg,  N^  Hj^,  O^ 

Nine  atoms  of  oxygen    -     —  "s  J 

•  This  eonsiitasnt  li  obri  ously  much  nadsmted. 
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The  Wtlcn  C,  N,  H«  O,  denote  earbon,  nitrogtn  or  aiote,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen ;  and 
the  figures  atteebcd  to  each,  the  number  of  atoms ;  one  atom  of  earbon  being  6,  one  of 
asote  14,  one  of  hydrogen  1,  and  one  of  oxygen  8;  from  which  the  compoution  of 
the  bodies*  theine  and  taurinSr  may  he  easily  computed  for  100  parts.  Now,  supposing 
one  tenth  of  the  bile  to  consist  of  solid  matter,  and  this  solid  matter  to  be  chokio  acid 
(resolvable  into  tevrine  bat  difievent  from  it),  which  contains  3*87  of  nitrogen,  then 
8*8  grains  of  theine  woold  alibrd  to  480  grains  of  bile  (supposed  solid,  or  4,800  grains 
in  ito  ordinary  state)  all  the  nitrogen  requined  for  the  conalitution  of  Innrias,  ite  pe- 
culiar crystalline  principle. 

The  quantity  of  tea  grown  and  consumed  in  China  cannot  be  ascertained,  but  the 
consumption  of  Europe  and  America,may  be  teken  as  follows  : — 


Rusna      •  -  . 

United  States  of  Aroerictf 

France 

Holland    •  - 

Other  countries 

Great  Britain 


6^500,000  lbs. 
8,000,000 
2fiOOfiOO 
8,800,000 
2,000,000 
SO,QOOfiOO 


71,SOO/)00  lbs.  or  31,830  tons. 


The  number  of  tea-dealers  in  the  year  1839  was,  in  England,  82,794  ;  in  Scotland, 
13,611  ;  and  in  Ireland,  19,744  ;  making  a  total  of  109,179.  It  is  presumed  that  in 
consequence  of  the  increased  population  their  number  at  present  must  exceed  180,000. 

The  observations  of  Liebig  afllbrd  a  satisfiwtory  explanation  of  the  cause  of  the  great 
partiality  of  the  poor,  not  only  for  tea,  but  for  tea  of  an  expensive  and  superior  kind. 
He  says,  **  We  shall  never  certainly  be  able  to  discover  how  men  were  first  led  to  the 
use  of  the  hot  infusion  of  the  leaves  of  a  certain  shrub  {te^y,  or  of  a  decoction  of  cer- 
tain roasted  seeds  (coffee).  Some  cause  there  must  be,  which  will  explain  how  the 
practice  has  become  a  necessary  of  life  to  all  nations.  But  it  is  still  move  remarkable, 
that  the  beneficial  eflf^ta  of  both  planta  on  tfa^  health  must  be  ascribed  to  one  «nd  the 
same  substance  {tkiimt  or  tmjSnm),  the  presence  of  which  in  two  vegetables,  belonging 
to  natural  fomilies,  the  producte  of  diffi-rent  quarters  of  the  globe,  could  hardly  have 
presented  itself  to  the  boldest  imagination.  Tet  recent  researches  have  shown,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  exclude  all  doubt,  that  thi'au  and  eaffeiM  are  in  all  respects  identical." 
And  be  adds,  **  That  we  may  consider  these  vegetable  compounds,  so  remarkable  for 
their  action  on  the  brain,  and  the  substance  of  the  organs  of  motion,  as  elementa  of 
fixxl  for  organs  as  yet  unknown,  which  are  destined  to  convert  tlie  blood  into  ner- 
vous substance,  and  thus  recruit  the  energy  of  the  moving  and  thinking  fiwutties.* 
Such  a  discovery  gives  great  importance  to  tea  and  coffee,  in  a  physiological  and 
medical  point  of  view. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Academv  of  Sciences,  in  Paris,  lately  held,  M.  Peligot  read  a 
paper  on  the  Chemical  Combinations  of  Tea.  He  stated,  that  tea  jeontoin^  essential 
principles  of  nutrition,  for  exceeding  in  importance  its  stimulating  properties:  and 
showed  that  tea  is,  Jn  every  respect,  one  of  the  most  desirable  articles  of  general  use. 
One  of  his  experimenta  on  the  nutritious  qualities  of  tea,  as  compared  with  those  of 
soup,  was  decidedly  in  fovoiw  of  the  former. 

Coffee  is  grown  in  Brasil,  Cuba,  Hayti,  Java,  British  Wert  Indies,  I>ntch  Guiana, 
States  of  South  America,  French  West  India  Colonies,  Porto  Rico,  Sumatra,  Ceylon, 
Bourbon,  Manilla  and  Mocha.  Brazil  produces  the  largest  quantity,  78,000,000 
pounds  weight ;  and  the  other  stetes  and  colonies  according  to  the  order  in  which  they 
are  enumerated,  down  to  Mocha,  which  produces  the  least,  or  1,000^000  pounds; 
making  a  total  of  346/XX),000  pounds,  equal  to  the  consumption  of  the  enoimoua 
quantity  of  2,900  tons  weekly,  or  150,800  tons  per  annum. 

From  the  official  returns,  the  quantities  of  coffee  exported  in  one  year  from  the 
different  places  of  production  were  154,550  tons : 


To  France 

m                        m 

Knra. 
89^50 

Denmaifc 

xom. 
-       1,400 

U.&  of  America    • 

m 

46,070 

Spain 

-       1,000 

Trieste 

> 

9,000 

Pru«aa 

930 

Hamburgh  . 

. 

90,680 

Naples  and  Sicily      - 

640 

Antwerp     - 

• 

10,000 

Venice 

880 

Amsterdam 

• 

8,530 

Flume 

170 

Bremen 

• 

4,500 

Great  Britain  (average of  10yTS.)18,850 

St  Peterriniig 
Norway  and  Swedei 

8,000 
1,470 

D 

154,550 

Every  reflecting  man  wSI  adoiit  that  artieka  cf  aucli  vait  oonsumption  as  tea  and 
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coffee  (amoonting  together  to  more  than  185,000  tons  annually),  forming  the  chief 
liquid  food  of  a  whole  nation,  must  exercise  a  great  influence  upon  the  health  of  the 
people^  and  that  any  discovery  which  tends  to  the  purification  of  these  alimentary 
drinks,  rendering  them  more  wholesome,  without  rendering  them  less  agreeable,  is  a 
great  boon  eonferred  upon  soeieCy. 

TEA,  COMPOSITION  OF.  The  most  remarkable  products  that  hare  been  in- 
dicated in  tea  are, —  Ist,  tannin ;  Snd,  an  essential  oil,  to  which  it  owes  its  aroma,  and 
which  has  great  iilfluenoe'on  its  tommer6tal  value;  3rd,  'a  crystalline  substance,  very 
rich  in  nitrogen,  /Aeine,  whtch  is  also  met  with  in  cofiee  (whence  it  is  frequently  termed 
caffeine),  and  which  is  likewise  found  in  Guaranaa  remedy  highly  valued  by  the  Brazilians. 

Besides  these  three,  M.  Mulder  Extracted  from  tea  eleven  other  substances,  which  are 
usually  met  with  in  all  leates.  The  same  chemist  found,  in  the  various  kinds  of  tea 
from  China  and  Jilva,  a  little  less  than  a  half  per  cent  of  their  weight  of  theine. 
Dr.  Stenhouse,  in  a  recent  investigation^  obtained  from  1*37  to  0*98  theine  from  100 
parts  often. 

An  accurate  knowledge  of  the  amount  of  the  nitrogenous  principles  contained  in  tea 
being  of  the  utmost  importance,  he  first  determined  the  total  amount  of  nitrogen  contained 
in  the  leaf,  in  order  thus  to  have  a  safe  guide  when  subsequently  isolating  the  substances 
between  which  this  nitrogen  is  distributed. 

On  determining  the  nitrogen  by  M.  Dumas's  process,  he  obtained  the  following 
numbers :  — 

Kitragra  in  100  parte, 
tea  dried  nt  S30O. 
Pekoe  tea  .....  6*58 

Gunpowder  tea  -  -  -  -  -  6*15 

Souchong  tea     -  •  -  -  •  6*15 

Assam  tea  *  •  -  -  •  5*10 

This  amount  of  nitrogen  is  far  more  considerable  than  has  been  detected  in  any  veget- 
able hitherto  analysed.  These  first  experiments  prove,  thereibre^  the  existence  of  from 
20  to  30  per  cent,  of  nitrogenous  substances  in  tea,  while  former  analyses  scarcely  carry 
the  proportion  to  more  than  three  or  four  hundredths.  He  sought  for  these  substances 
successively  in  the  products  of  the  leaf  soluble  in  boiling  water,  in  those  which  do  not 
dissolve  in  water,  and  in  each  of  the  substances  which  might  be  separated  either  from  the 
infusion  or  firom  the  exhausted  leaf. 

He  first  determined  the  proportion  of  soluble  products  which  boiling  water  extracts 
from  tea.  and  operated  upon  27  kinds  of  tea,  taking  into  consideration  the  water  already 
contained  in  the  leaf,  either  from  its  desiccation  in  China  not  having  been  complete,  or 
from  having  absorbed  during  or  after  its  transport  a  certain  quantity  of  atmospheric 
water.  He  found  that  the  green  teas  contain,  on  an  average,  1 0^  the  black  teas  8  per  cent 
of  water. 

The  proportion  of  products  soluble  in  hot  water  varies  considerably,  and  depends 
chiefly  upon  the  age  of  the  lea^  which  is  younger,  and  consequently  less  liqueous,  in  tlie 
green  than  in  the1)laok  tea.     On  an  average  bM>und  in  100  parts  of 

Parte  soluble  In 
iMJIIng  water. 
Dry  black  teas  •  •  -  •  -  -4SS 

Dry  green  teas  ---.•-  47*1 
Black  teas  in  their  commercial  state  ....  38*4 
Green  teas  do  do  -  •  -  -     43*4 

When  an  infusion  of  tea  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  a  chocolate  brown  residue  remains, 
which,  when  derived  from  greeo  gunpowder,  contains  4*35  per  eent.  nitrogen  ;  if  from 
black  souchong,  4 -TO  per  cent  nitrogen. 

These  considerable  quantities  of  nitrogen,  do  they  belong  to  several  prindples  con. 
tained  in  the  infusion,  or  solely  to  the  theine,  which  is  the  only  nitrogenous  substance 
hitherto  noticed  in  it  ?  He  first  endeavoured  to  solve  this  question :  as  the  quantitative 
determination  of  theine  is  a  difiSeult  operation  firom  its  being  soluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether,  and  not  being  preeipitated  by  aay  reagent  with  the  exception  of  tannin,  he  first 
ascertained  whether  the  other  substances  which  night  be  separated  tarn  the  infusion 
contained  any  nitrogen. 

The  subaeetate  <^  lead  throws  down  about  half  the  soluble  constituents  eontanMd  in 
this  infusion.  The  precipitate^  which  is  of  a  more  or  less  dark  yellow,  according  to 
whether  it  is  derived  &om  green  or  black  tea,  contains  the  whole  of  the  colouring  matter, 
the  whole  of  the  tannm,  and  a  peculiar  acid,  which  affords  an  insoluble  salt  of  a  light 
yellow  colour  with  the  subaeetate  of  lead.  He  has  not  yet  terminated  the  examination 
of  this  acid. 

I  found  this  mixed  preapitate  to  contain  very  little  nitrogen ;  it  is'  therefore  in  the 
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tmrtion  of  the  infusion  which  is  not  precipitated  that  the  substances  containing  this  ele- 
ment must  be  sought  for. 

To  determine  the  amount  of  theinc,  M  Mulder  eraporates  the  infusion  with 
caustic  magnesia,  and  treats  the  reddue  with  ether,  wKich  only  dtisoWes  out  the 
tbeine.  On  modifying  thu  process  Dr.  Stenfaouse  has  obtained  the  following  quantities 
of  tbeine  from  100  parte  of 

Hyson. 8-40 

Another  kind    -  -  -  -  -  -    2*56 

Mixture  in  equal  parte  of  gunpowder,  hyton,  imperial, 

caper  and  pekoe        -----     2-70 

Gunpowder      -  -  -  -  -  -4"1 

Another  kind    ------    S*5 

These  quantities  are  fax  more  conaderable  than  hare  been  obtained  either  by  M. 
Mulder  or  Dr.  Stenhouse ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  they  do  not  account  for  the  tote! 
amount  of  nitrogen  of  the  infusion  in  the  state  of  tbeine,  for  the  composition  of  tbeine 
being  represented  by  the  formula  C"H*N'0^  and  this  substance  containing  29*0 
per  cent  of  nitrogen,  gunpowder  tea  should  contain  7*4  and  souchong  6'5  tbeine  in  100 
parte  of  these  teas  taken  in  their  ordinary  state,  if  no  other  nitrogenous  substance  accom- 
panied the  theine  in  the  solution.   •  ... 

By  the  following  very  simple  process,  I  succeeded  in  obtainins  a  proportion  of  theine 
&r  more  considerable  than  I  first  found.  To  the  hot  infusion  of  tea  subacetate  of  lead 
and  then  ammonia  are  added ;  the  liquid  is  separated  by  filtration  from  the  precipitate, 
and  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrcj^en  passed  through  it,  the  sulphuret  of  lead  is  removed 
fVom  the  solution,  which  is  evaporated  at  a  gentle  heat ;  on  cooling,  an  abundant  crop  of 
crystals  of  theine  is  obtained,  and  the  mother  lye  affords  more  crystals  on  cautious  evapo- 
ration. The  first  crystals  are  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  water,  and  then  the 
mother  lye  is  used  to  dissolve  the  second  crop,  so  as  to  have  the  least  possible  quantity 
of  mother  lye  and  the  largest  amount  of  crystals.  In  this  manner  I  obtained  from  50 
grammes  of  gunpowder  tea  1  '92  grammes  of  crystallized  theine,  which  u  equal  to 
S -84  per  cent 

But  there  remains  a  syrupy  liquid  which  still  contains  some  theine.  Thb  I  deter- 
mined by  means  of  a  solution  of  tannin  of  known  strength,  which  precipitates  it  alone, 
and  I  believe  entirely,  if  the  liquid  be  cold  and  accurately  neutralised  with  ammonia  as 
the  tannin  is  added. 

On  adding  the  fresh  quantity  of  theine,  isolated  by  this  re-agent  to  that  obtained  as 
crystals,  one  hundred  parts  of  gunpowder  tea,  taken  in  ite  ordinary  state,  furnished 
5*84  theine ;  100  parte  of  the  same  tea  in  ite  dry  state  gave  6*22  of  this  substance. 

These  numbers  approach  very  nearly  to  those  which  should  be  obtained  if  theine 
were  the  only  nitrogenous  substance  contained  in  the  infusion.  7!1iere  is,  however,  still 
a  deficit  of  0*75  nitroj^n,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  I  obtained  only  a  minimum. 
It  is,  moreover,  possible  that  the  infusion  contained  some  ammoniacal  salts,  or  that  a 
small  portion  of  the  theine  was  decoo^sed  during  the  evaporation  of  the  liquid  :  this 
substance  being  very  liable  to  alteration,  like  the  compounds  rich  in  nitrogen,  which  it 
resembles  by  ite  composition  and  properties. 

However  thU  he,  it  mfiy  be  concluded  from  the  abov^  experiments,  1.,  that  theine  is 
the  principal  nitrogenous  substance  contained  in  the  infusion  of  tea,  2.,  that  it  exists  in 
larger  quantity  than  has  hitherto  been  admitted. 

The  portion  of  tea  ficpm  whiph  boiling  water  extracted  no  more  soluble  principle 
contained  in  100  parts,  dried  230^4*46  nitrogen  for  the  souchong,  and  4 -30  for  the 
gunpowder.  These  quantities,  added  to  those  of  the  infusion,  represent  very  nearly  the 
nitrogen  ascertained  by  analysb  to  exist  in  the  entire  leaC 

On  boiling  for  some  time  the  exhausted  leaves  in  water  containing  i^  of  their  weight  of 
potash,  a  brown  liquid  is  obtained,  which  affords,  on  the  addition  of  dilute  sulphuric 
or  acetic  acid,  a  considerable  fiocculent  and  brown  precipitate,  which  contains  8  45  per 
cent,  nitrogen ;  the  product  of  another  preparation  gave  9  *9'^.  Alcohol  and  ether  remove 
from  this  precipitate  about  30  per  cent  of  a  green  substance,  which  appears  to  contain  a 
fot  acid.  This  product  is  not  pure  after  this  treatment,  for  it  is  strongly  coloured  and 
contains  pectic  acid ;  nevertheless  that  which  contained  8*45  nitrogen  afforded  1 1  -35 
of  this  element  after  being  treated  with  alcohol  and  ether.  Although  I  have  not  obtained 
this  substance  in  a  state  of  purity,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  consider  it,  from  the  general 
resemblance  of  its  character^  as  identical  with  the  caseine  firom.  milk. 

It  is  probable  that  this  body  existe  in  the  insoluble  portion  of  the  leaf  in  combination 
with  tannin,  and  that  the  potash  acte  by  destroying  this  combination.  The  presence 
of  this  substance  in  tea  is  a  fact  the  more  worthy  of  attention  as  it  occurs  to  a  very  large 
amount,  if,  as  is  probable,  the  greater  portion  of  the  nitrogen  in  the  exhausted  leaf  is 
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derived  from  it.  On  admitting,  with  MM.  Dumas  and  Cahours,  16  per  cent,  of 
nitrogen  in  caseine,  the  exhausted  leaves  would  contain  no  leas  than  26  hundredths 
of  this  principle  ;  tea  in  its  ordinary  state  would  contain  from  14  to  15  per  cent. 

I  found  it  impossible  to  separate  the  whole  of  this  caseine  from  the  tea.  I  obtained, 
in  one  experiment,  from  100  parts  of  exhausted  leaTCS,  35  of  the  mixture  above  men- 
tioned, containing  from  8  to  10  per  cent  nitrogen,  which  represent  from  18  to  SO  per  cent 
of  -caseine  supposed  pure ;  but  the  lesves,  after  being  treated  twice  with  potash,  still 
oontained  2*73  per  cent  This  nitrogen,  in  the  state  of  caseine,  would  represent  5*7 
per  cent,  so  that  we  thus  approach  very  close  to  the  amount  of  the  nitrogen  indicated 
by  analysis. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  experiments,  that  tea  contains  a  proportion  of  nitrogen 
altogether  exceptional ;  it  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  the  leaf  is  not  taken  in  its 
natural  sUte,  but  that  it  comes  to  us  after  having  been  manufactured.  It  is  well  known 
that,  before  being  delivered  into  commerce,  tea  is  submitted  to  a  torrefaction,  which 
softens  the  leaf  and  allows  of  a  rather  considerable  quantity  of  an  acrid  and  slightly 
corrosive  juice  being  expressed  by  means  of  the  pressure  of  the  hands ;  the  leaf  is  then 
rolled  up,  and  dricNl  more  or  less  rapidly  accoriding  to  whether  green  or  black  tea  is 
to  be  made  from  it  Now  it  is  possible  that  this  juice  contains  little  or  no  nitrogen, 
and  that  consequently  its  separation  would  increase  the  amount  of  nitrogen  which  remains 
in  the  leaf.  On  determining  the  quantity  contained  in  ftesh  leaves  from  some  tea  plant 
cultimted  in  gardens  near  Paris,  I  found  4*87  nitrogen,  in  100  parts  of  the  dried  tea. 
Perhaps  the  difference  of  climate  and  mode  of  culture  may  suflSce  to  produce  these 
variations. 

I  will  conclude  this  paper  by  some  observations  on  the  use  of  tea  considered  as  bever- 
age and  as  aliment  It  cannot  be  denied,  considering  the  amount  of  nitrogen  contained 
in  this  leaf  and  the  presence  of  caseine,  that  tea  is  a  true  aliment  when  consumed  as  a 
whole,  with  or  without  previous  infusion,  as,  according  to  information,  some  of  the 
Indian  tribes  do. 

We  find  the  following  statement  in  one  of  Victor  Jacquemont*s  letters  :  **  Tea  comes 
to  Cashmere  by  caravans,  through  Chinese  Tartary  and  lliibet  .  .  .  It  is  prepared 
with  milk,  butter  and  aa\t,  and  an  alkaline  salt  of  a  bitter  taste.  At  Kurnoor  it  is 
prepared  in  a  different  manner  :  the  leavea  are  boiled  for  an  hour  or  two,  the  water  is 
thrown  away,  and  the  leaves  mixed  with  rank  butter,  &&**  Is  it  not  evident  that  in  the 
first  case  the  instinctive  use  of  the  alkaline  salt  has  for  its  object  the  solution  of  the 
caseine,  and  thus  causing  it  to  form  part  of  the  infusion,  while  in  the  second  the  caseine 
remains,  and  is  consumed  with  the  leaf  itselC 

But  it  is  not  in  tliis  manner  that  tea  is  prepared  among  the  more  civilized  nations. 
Ought  we  to  admit  thai  its  infusion,  made  with  little  and  much  water,  has  any  other 
actions  but  on  the  nervous  system,  by  producing  an  excitement  which  may  for  a  certain 
time  lorm  a  substitute  for  veritable  food  ?  Can  it  be  compared  to  other  substances  of 
Kndoubted  eflScacy  as  nutriment,  to  milk  or  to  meat  broth  ?  Without  seeking  to  solve 
these  difficult  questions,  I  have  determined  some  of  the  elements  which  must  occupy 
an  important  rank  in  their  discussions.  I  have  determined  the  weight  and  the  nature 
of  the  principles  which  enter  into  the  infusion  of  tea,  as  it  is  usually  prepared  for  drink- 
ing. The  tea  is  not  then  deprived  of  all  its  soluble  principles ;  the  leaf  still  retains  at 
least  a  third  of  what  it  abandons  to  water  when  submitted  to  frequent  washings ,  an 
infusion,  for  instance,  made  with  20  groins  of  gunpowder  tea  and  one  quart  of  water 
afforded  6*33  grains  of  soluble  products,  containing  very  nearly  one  grain  of  theine. 
^Peligot,  m  CompUM  Rendtu^Jviy  17.  1843. 

TEA,  grten,  contains  34*6  parts  of  tannin,  5-9  of  gum,  5*7  of  vegi'table  a^bu- 
mine,  51*3  of  ligneous  fibres  with  2*5  of  loss  ;  and  black  tea  contains  40*6  of  tannin, 
6*3  of  gum,  5*4  of  vegetable  albumine,  44*8  of  ligneous  fSbre,  with  2  of  loss.  The  ashes 
contain  silica,  carbonate  ot  lime,  magnesia,  and  chloride  of  potassium. — Frank,  Davy 
obtained  32*5  of  extract  from  Souchong  tea;  of  which  10  were  precipiuted  by  gelatine. 
He  found  8*5  only  of  tannin  in  green  tea.  The  latter  chemist  is  most  to  be  depended 
upon.  Chemical  analysis  has  not  yet  discovered  that  principle  in  tea  to  which  its  ex- 
citing property  is  due. 

P^eparatioH  offfreen  Ua,  It  is  brought  to  Canton  unprepared ;  as  Bohea,  SauMhung, 
and  is  thrown  into  a  hemispherical  iron  pan,  kept  red-hot  over  a  fire.  The  leaves  are 
constantly  stirred  till  they  are  thoroughly  heated,  when  they  are  dyed,  by  adding  for 
each  pound  of  tea,  1  spoonful  of  gypsum,  1  of  turmeric,  and  2  or  3  of  Prussian  blue. 
The  leaves  instantly  change  into  a  bluish  green,  and  after  being  well  stirred  for  a  few 
minutes,  are  taken  out,  being  shrivelled  by  the  heat  They  are  now  sifted  ;  the  small 
longish  leaves  fiill  through  the  first  sieve,  and  form  young  Hyson ;  the  roundest  granular 
ones  fall  through  the  last,  and  constitute  Gunpowder,  or  Choo-cha. 

The  Chineae  method  of  making  Black  7Va  in  Upper  i^stom.*— In  the  first  place,  the 

•  By  C.  A .  Bmoe,  superfaiteiMiant  of  tea  culture. 
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youngest  uid  most  tender  leaTet  m  gathered ;  but  when  there  are  many  hands  and  a 
great  quantity  of  leaves  to  be  collected,  the  people  employed  nip  off*  with  the  forefinger 
and  thumb  the  fine  end  of  the  branch  with  about  four  leaves  on,  and  sometimea  even 
more,  if  they  look  tender.     These  are  all  brought  to  the  place  where  they  are  to  be 
converted  into  tea  ;  they  are  then  put  into  a  large,  circular,  open-worked  hamboo  basket, 
having  a  rim  all  round,  two  fingers  broad.     The  leaves  are  thinly  aeattcrea  in  these 
baskets,  and  then  placed  in  a  framework  of  bamboo,  in  all  appearance  like  the  ndeof  an 
Indian  hut  without  grasi,  resting  on  poeCa,  S  feet  from  the  ground,  with  an  angle  of 
about  85^.     The  baskets  with  leaves  are  put  in  this  frame  to  dry  in  the  aun,  and  are 
pushed  up  and  brought  down  by  a  long  bamboo  with  a  circular  piece  of  wood  at  the 
end.     The  leaves  are  permitted  to  dry  about  two  liours»  being  ocoasioBally  turned ;  but 
the  time  required  for  this  process  depends  on  the  heat  of  the  sun.     When  they  begin  to 
have  a  slightly  withered  appearance,  they  are  taken  down  and  brought  into  the  house, 
where  they  are  placed  on  a  frame  to  cool  for  half  an  hour.     They  are  then  put  into 
smaller  baskets  of  the  same  kind  as  the  former,  and  placed  on  a  stand.     People  are  now 
employed  to  soften  the  leaves  still  more,  by  gently  clapping  them  between  their  hands, 
with  their  lingers  and  thumb  extended,  and  tossing  them  up  and  letting  tbcm  foil,  for 
about  five  or  ten  minutes.     They  are  then  again  put  on  the  frame  during  half  an  hour, 
and  brought  down  and  clapped  with  the  hands  as  before.     This  is  done  three  sucoessire 
times,  until  the  leaves  become  to  the  touch  like  soft  leather ;  the  beating  and  putting 
away  being  eaid  to  five  the  tea  the  black  colour  and  bitter  flavour.     After  this  the  tea 
is  put  into  hot  cast-iron  pans,  which  are  fixed  in  a  circular  mad  fireplace,  ao  that  tbe 
flame  cannot  ascend  round  the  pan  to  incommode  the  operator.     Tliis  pan  is  well  heated 
by  a  straw  or  bamboo  fire  to  a  certain  degree.     About  two  pounds  of  the  leaves  are  then 
put  into  each  hot  pan,  and  spread  in  such  a  manner  that  all  the  leaves  may  get  the  same 
degree  of  heat     They  are  every  now  and  then  briskly  turned  with  the  naked  hand,  to 
prevent  a  leaf  from  being  burnt.     When  the  leaves  t>ecome  inconveniently  hot  to  tbe 
hand,  they  are  quickly  taken  out  and  delivered  to  another  man  with  a  doae-worked 
bamboo  iMsket  ready  to  receive  them.     A  few  leaves  that  may  have  been  left  behind  are 
smartly  brushed  out  with  a  bamboo  broom ;  all  this  time  a  brisk  fire  is  kept  up  under 
the  pan.     After  the  pan  has  been  used  in  this  manner  three  or  four  timea,  a  bucket  of 
cold  water  is  thrown  in,  and  a  soft  brickbat  and  bamboo  broom  used,  to  give  it  a  good 
scouring  out ;  the  water  is  thrown  out  of  the  pan  by  the  brush  on  one  side,  the  pan 
itslf  beeing  never  taken  off*.     Tbe  leaves,  all  hot  ott  the  bamboo  baaket,  are  laid  on  s 
table  that  has  a  narrow  rim  on  its  back,  to  prevent  these  baskets  from  slipping  ofi'when 
pushed  against  it.     The  two  pounds  of  hot  leaves  are  now  divided  into  two  or  three 
parcels,  and  distributed  to  as  many  men,  who  stand  up  to  the  table  with  the  leaves  right 
before  them,  snd  each  placing  his  legs  close  together ;  the  leaves  are  next  collected  into 
a  ball,  which  he  gently  grasps  in  his  left  hand,  with  the  thumb  extended,  the  fiogcn 
close  together,  and  the  hand  resting  on  tbe  little  finger.     The  right  hand  must  be  ex* 
tended  in  the  eame  manner  as  the  left,  but  with  the  palm  turned  downwards,  resting  on 
the  top  of  tbe  ball  of  tea  leaves.     Both  hands  are  now  employed  to  roll  and  propel  tbe 
ball  along :  the  left  hand  pu&hing  it  on,  and  allowing  it  to  revolve  as  it  moves ;  the  right 
hand  also  pushes  it  forward,  resting  on  it  with  some  force,  and  keeping  it  down  to 
express  the  Juice  which  tbe  leaves  contain.     Tbe  art  lies  here  in  giving  Uie  ball  a  cir- 
cular motion,  and  permitting  it  to  turn  under  and  in  tbe  hand  two  or  three  whole 
revolutions,  before  the  arms  are  extended  to  their  full  length,  and  drawing  the  ball  of 
leaves  quickly  back  without  leaving  a  leaf  behind,  being  rolled  for  about  five  minutes  in 
tbb  way.     The  ball  of  tea  leaves  is  from  time  to  time  gently  and  delicately  opened  with 
the  fingers,  lifted  as  high  as  the  face,  and  then  allowed  to  fall  again.     This  is  done  tvo 
or  three  times,  to  separate  the  leaves ;  and  afterwards  the  basket  with  the  leaves  is  lifter 
up  as  often,  and  receives  a  circular  shake  to  bring  these  towards  the  centre.     Tbe  leases 
are  now  taken  back  to  tbe  hot  pans,  and  spread  out  in  them  as  before^  being  again 
turned  with  tbe  naked  hand,  and  when  hot  taken  out  and  rolled :  after  which  they  »^ 
put  into  the  drying  basket,  and  spread  on  a  sieve  which  is  in  the  centre  of  tbe  bssket, 
and  the  whole  placed  over  a  charcoal  fire.     The  fire  is  very  nicely  regulated ;  i^** 
must  not  be  tbe  least  smoke,  and  the  charcoal  should  be  well  picked* 

When  the  fire  is  lighted,  it  is  fanned  until  it  gets  a  fine  red  glare,  and  the  smoke  is  al^ 
gone  off;  being  every  now  and  then  stirred  and  tbe  coals  brought  into  the  centre,  so  ss 
to  leaver  the  outer  edge  low.  When  the  leaves  are  put  into  the  drying  basket,  they  •^ 
gently  separated  by  lifting  them  up  with  the  fingers  of  both  bands  extended  for  apsrt, 
and  allowing  them  to  foil  down  again ;  they  are  placed  S  or  4  inches  deep  on  the  sieve, 
leaving  a  passage  in  the  centre  for  the  hot  air  to  pass.  Before  it  is  put  over  the  fire,  tb« 
drying  basket  receives  a  smart  slap  with  both  hands  in  the  act  of  lifting  it  up,  which  is 
done  to  shake  down  any  leaves  that  might  otherwise  drop  through  the  sieve,  or  to  pre' 
vent  them  from  foiling  into  the  fire  and  occasioning  a  smoke,  which  would  afiect  and 
spoil  the  tea.     This  slap  on  the  basket  is  invariably  applied  throughout  the  stages  of  the 
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tea  manufacture.  There  is  a1  trays  a  Urge  basket  underneath  to  receive  the  small  leaves 
that  fall,  which  are  afterwards  collected,  dried,  and  added  to  the  other  tea ;  in  no  case 
are  the  baskets  or  sieves  permitted  to  touch  or  remain  on  the  ground,  but  always  laid  on 
a  receiver  with  three  legs.  After  the  leaves  have  been  half  dried  in  the  drying  basket, 
and  while  they  are  still  soft,  they  are  taken  off  the  fire,  and  put  into  large  open-worked 
baskets,  and  then  put  on  the  shdf,  in  order  that  the  tea  may  improve  in  colour. 

Next  day  the  leaves  are  all  sorted  into  large,  middling,  and  small ;  sometimes  there 
are  four  sorts.  All  these,  the  Chinese  informed  me,  become  so  many  different  kinds  of 
teas ;  the  smallest  leaves  they  called  Pha-ho,  the  second  Pow-chong,  the  third  Su-chong, 
and  the  fourth,  or  the  largest  leaves,  Toy-chong.  After  this  assortment  they  are  again 
put  on  the  sieve  in  the  drying  basket  (taking  great  care  not  to  mix  the  sorts),  and  on 
the  fire,  as  on  the  preceding  day ;  but  now  very  little  more  than  will  cover  the  bottom  of 
the  sieve  is  put  in  at  one  time,  the  same  care  of  the  fire  is  taken  as  before,  and  the  same 
precaution  of  tapping  the  drying  basket  every  now  and  then.  T^e  tea  is  taken  o£F  the 
fire  with  the  nicest  care,  for  fear  of  any  particle  of  the  tea  falling  into  it  Whenever 
the  drying  basket  is  taken  ofll^  it  is  put  on  the  receiver,  the  sieve  in  the  drying  basket 
taken  out,  the  tea  turned  over,  the  sieve  replaced,  the  tap  given,  and  the  basket  placed 
again  over  the  fire.  As  the  tea  becomes  crisp,  it  is  taken  out  and  thrown  into  a  large 
receiving  basket,  until  all  the  quantity  on  hand  has  become  alike  dried  and  crisp ;  from 
which  basket  it  is  again  removed  into  the  drying  basket,  but  now  in  much  larger 
quantities.  It  is  then  piled  up  eight  and  ten  inches  high  on  the  sieve  in  the  drying 
basket ;  in  the  centre  a  small  passage  is  left  for  the  hot  air  to  ascend ;  the  fire  that  was 
before  bright  and  clear,  has  now  ashes  thrown  on  it  to  deaden  its  effect,  and  the  shakings 
that  have  been  collected  are  put  on  the  top  of  all ;  the  tap  is  given,  and  the  basket  with 
the  greatest  care  is  put  over  the  fire.  Another  basket  is  placed  over  the  whole,  to  throw 
back  any  heat  that  may  ascend.  Now  and  then  it  is  taken  off*,  and  put  on. the  receiver; 
the  hands,  with  the  fingers  wide  apart,  are  run  down  the  sides  of  the  basket  to  the  sieve, 
and  the  tea  gently  -turned  over,  the  passage  in  the  centre  again  made,  &e.,  and  the  basket 
again  placed  on  the  fire.  It  is  from  time  to  time  examined,  and  when  the  leaves  have 
become  so  crisp  that  they  break  by  the  slightest  pressure  of  the  fingers,  it  is  taken  ofl^ 
when  the  tea  is  ready.  All  the  different  kinds  of  leaves  underwent  &e  same  operation. 
The  tea  is  now  little  by  little  put  into  boxes,  and  first  pressed  down  with  the  hands  and 
then  with  the  feet  (clean  stockings  having  been  previously  put  on). 

There  is  a  small  room  inside  of  the  tea-house,  7  cubits  square  and  5  high,  having 
bamboos  laid  across  on  the  top  to  support  a  network  of  bamboo»  and  the  sides  of 
the  room  smeared  with  mud  to  exclude  the  air.     When  there  is  wet  weather,  and  the  i 

leaves  cannot  be  dried  in  the  sun,  they  are  laid  out  on  the  top  of  this  room,  on  the  net-  ^^^ 

work,  on  an  iron  pan,  the  same  as  is  used  to  heat  the  leaves ;  some  fire  is  put  into  it,  -  ^"'"'^ 

either  of  grass  or  bamboo,  so  that  the  flame  may  ascend  high ;  the  pan  is  put  on  a  square  j 

wooden  frame,  that  has  wt>oden  rollers  on  its  legs,  and  pushed  round  and  round  this 
little  room  by  one  man,  while  another  feeds  the  fire,  the  leaves  on  the  top  being 
occasionally  turned ;  when  they  are  a  little  withered,  the  fire  is  taken  away,  and  the 
leaves  brought  down  and  manufactured  into  tea,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  it  had  been 
dried  in  the  sun.  But  this  is  not  a  good  plan,  and  never  had  recourse  to,  if  it  can  pos- 
Vbly  be  avoided. 

Tea  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom,  in  1850,  50,512,384  Ihs.  ;  in  1851, 
71,466,460  lbs.  Retained  for  home  consumption,  in  1850,  51,178,215 lbs.;  in  1851, 
53,965,1 12  lbs.     Duty  received,  in  1 850,  5,597,708i!. ;  in  1851,  5,902,433/. 

TEASEL,  the  head  of  the  thistle  (2>t/)saeK«),  is  employed  to  raise  the  nap  of  cloth. 
See  WooLLXtr  Makufactdrx. 

TEETH.     See  Bones. 

TELEGRAPHS,  ELECTRICAL,  PRUSSIAN.  These  telegraphs  are  used  on 
all  Prussian  government  lines,  and  on  most  of  the  railway  lines  of  Northern  Germany, 
making  a  total  of  about  3,000  miles ;  besides  extensive  lines  which  at  present  are  in 
course  of  construction  in  Russia  and  other  countries. 

Indieaiing  Telegraphs. —  Keys  are  arranged  round  a  dial,  each  key  bearing  a  letter  of 
the  alphabet;  one  line  wire  is  used,  which  connecu  two  or  more  instruments  at  different 
stations.  A  band  on  each  dial  revolves  in  concert  with  the  hands  on  the  remaining 
instruments ;  but  by  pressing  down  a  key  on  any  of  them,  all  the  hands  stop,  pointing  to 
the  same  letter,  until  the  key  is  again  released.  These  instruments  differ  essentially 
from  other  telegraphs,  inasmuch  as  they  are  entirely  electrical  machines,  which  break 
and  reclose  their  own  contacts  in  a  similar  manner  as  a  steam-engine  works  its  slide. 
•  The  electric  current  in  passing  through  the  line  wire,  and  the  coils  in  each  instrument 
cause  the  armatures  to  be  attracted  by  its  motion  to  break  the  circuit;  the  armatures  are 
then  quite  at  liberty  to  fiiU  back,  and  in  so  doing  each  instrument  re  •establishes  the 
eircuit,  and  the  succeeding  stroke  takes  place.  In  pressing  down  a  key,  the  armature  is 
stopped  from  fiilling  back,  and  consequently  no  current  can  pass  through  tlie  line  wire 
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until  it  is  relnsed.  The  motion  of  the  armature  is  timnslerred  to  a  notched  vbeel,  the 
spindle  of  which  carries  the  hand  on  the  dial.  In  the  same  case  with  each  telegiaph  is 
an  alarum,  which  is  also  worked  by  the  electric  circuit,  only  at  the  time  when  the  com- 
mutator arm  is  placed  in  the  position  of  **  rest,"  and  that  of  another  station  is  moTcd  on 
**  telegraphs."  The  alarum  continues  to  sound  until  the  arm  of  the  telegraph,  which  is 
to  receive  a  mesnge,  is  also  placed  on  the  telegraph,  when  the  instruments  begin  to 
work,  making  about  35  revolutions,  or  1,050  double  strokes  of  the  armature  per 
minute. 

Printing  telegraphs  are  also  worked  by  the  electric  current  only,  without  the  sid  of 
clockwork.  Their  arrangement  is  similar  to  that  of  the  indicating  telegraph.  In  place 
of  the  hand  on  the  dial,  there  is  a  type  wheel  with  30  springs,  caich  canying  a  type ;  it 
stops  with  the  hand  of  the  indicating  tel^raph,  at  which  moment  a  hammer  placed 
below  the  wheel  strikes  against  it,  and  prints  the  letter  on  a  strip  of  paper,  which  passes 
over  a  blackened  roller  turning  round  with  it  lo  as  always  to  offer  new  sur&ees  to  the 
hammer.  The  hammer  is  worked  by  a  magnet,  which  i»  eicited  by  the  same  battery 
which  works  the  type  wheel ;  its  current  is  continually  broken  and  restored  by  the 
movements  of  the  armature  of  the  type  wheel ;  but  as  the  type  wheel  stopa,  the  current 
becomes  permanent,  and  accumulates  sufficient  power  to  raise  the  hammer,  which  in  so 
doing  breaks  its  own  current  and  falls  back  again. 

The  printing  telegraph  is  placed  always  by  the  side  of  the  indicating  telegraph,  and 
records  each  message  on  both  or  all  stations. 

By  this  means  mistakes  in  the  transmission  of  the  messages  are  made  morally  im- 
possible. The  current  being  always  broken  on  both  or  all  the  stations,  currents  arising 
from  bad  insulation  of  the  line  wire  will  not  influence  the  harmonious  working  of  the 
instruments,  as  long  as  these  currents  are  not  strong  enough  to  work  one  or  the  other 
instruments  by  their  own  action,  and  the  receiver  of  the  message  will  always  be  able  to 
interrupt  and  speak  to  the  communicator.  Besides,  an  unlimited  number  of  telegraphs 
and  other  instruments  for  communicating  particular  signals  may  be  included  in  the 
circuit  of  the  same  line-wire. 

S.  Another  telegraph  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  record  on  both  stations  the  message 
delivered  by  the  common  English  needle  telegraph.  Two  magnets  by  means  of  two  pins 
make  dots  in  two  different  lines  on  a  strip  of  paper  which  is  moved  by  clockwork.  Dots 
on  the  upper  line  correspond  with  a  movement  of  the  needle  to  the  right,  and  dots  oo 
the  lower  line  correspond  with  that  to  the  left. 

Instead  of  needle  telegraphs  peculiar  communicating  instruments  may  be  used,  coo-  ■ 
sisting  either  of  a  pair  of  keys  only,  or  of  a  complete  key-board,  which  by  pressing  dovn 
one  of  them  causes  the  conventional  sign  representing  the  letter  marked  on  it  to  be 
printed  in  a  double  line  of  dots. 

3.  A  double  needle  telegraph,  with  electro-magnets  and  worked  by  one  line-wire. 

4.  An  alarum,  by  which  intermediate  stations,  when  excluded  from  the  Ixne-wir^  nuy 
be  recalled  into  the  circuit 

5.  An  alarum  with  two  large  cast-iron  bells,  which  are  placed  on  level  erosnngs,  ^c 
along  railways  and  serve  to  announce  the  departure  of  each  train  along  the  line.  The 
bells  arc  surrounded  by  clockwork,  which  is  released  by  a  current  of  longer  duration 
than  is  ret^uired  to  work  the  telegraphs. 

6.  An  instrument  which  is  used  to  detect  bad  insulation  in  the  gutta  percha  coated 
line-wire. 

7.  A^  galvanometer  to  test  the  insulation  of  the  line-wire,  and  another  by  which 
defects  in  the  line-wire  may  be  pointed  out,  without  leaving  the  end  stations. 

8.  Gutta  percha  coated  electric  line-wire,  which  was  firat  invented  by  Mr.  Sumeos, 
and  applied  by  him  on  a  large  scale,  since  1847. 

9.  An  improved  Morse's  telegraph  worked  by  secondary  power. 
TELLURIUM,  is  a  metal  too  rare  and' high- priced  to  be  used  in  the  arts. 
TERRA-COTTA,  literally  baked  clay,  is  the  name  given  to  statues,  architectural 

decorations,  figures,  vases,  &c. ,  modelled  or  cast  in  a  paste  made  of  pipe  or  potter's  clay  and 
a  fine- grained  colourless  sand,  from  Ryegate,  with  pulverised  potsherds,  slowly  dried  in  the 
air,  and  afterwards  fired  to  a  stony  hardness  in  a  proper  kiln.     See  Stone,  AmnciAU 

TERRA  DI  SI EK A,  is  a  brown  ferruginous  ochre,  employed  in  painting. 

TEST  LIQUORS.  To  reduce  an  alkadine,  acid,  or  a  neutral  saline  solution  of  a 
ceruin  strength  to  one  of  any  other  strength.  Let  a  »>  the  given  strength  per  cent,  of 
one  liquid ;  6  »  100;  c  =  the  desired  strength  ;  x  »  the  volume  of  the  £luted  solution^ 

Example,     Let  an  alkaline  solution  contain  40  per  cent  of  alkali :  if  it  is  to  be  reduced 

to  one  containing  24  per  cent,  then  the  above  formula  gives  ^-i«  x  «i^^«  166*6; 

hence  if  100  measures  of  the  liquid  a  be  diluted  into  166  measures,  it  will  then  contain 
24  per  cent 

TEST^  are  chemical  reagcnU  of  any  kind,  which  indicate,  by  special  characters, 
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TELLURIUM 
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I  A    yellov  praHpitato  I  ^^ 
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dtaolTcd, 
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A  brown  preefpltat*. 
partlj  lolultle,  forro- 
inx  a  puxple  tolution. 


Shortly  a  lamon  yellow 
colour. 


A  yellowiali'  preelpi- 
rate,  sJighUy  lolttbie 
in  I 


No  1 
tlon  tium  ydlow. 


A   white   prrdpitate, 
-  '  "•   tar 


A  white  precipitate, 


The  Acid  dliwlTes, 
hut  l«  affaln  predpi- 
uted  by  atronger 
adda. 


No  precipitate. 


A  dark  colour,  an 
shortly  the  Gold  1 
pncipiutod. 


A  while  piedpiute. 


Nopreciplute. 


A    white    precipitat 
— . — ^  ^y  water. 


No  precipitate. 


Ditaolrct  the  Oxide. 


Turns  darker,  but  is 
Qotprecipiutkd. 


A  white  ikKculent  pre. 
dpitate. 
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he  nature  8t  MiJ  substance,  umple  or  compound.     See   Assat,  jtbe  several  metalr 

.Olds,  &C.  i 

TEXTILE  FABRICS.  The  first  bunneis  of  the  weaver  is  to  adapt  those  parts  of 
.lis  loom  which  move  the  warp,  to  the  formation  of  the  various  kinds  of  ornamental  6gures 
which  the  cloth  is  intended  to  exhibit.  This  subject  is  called  tbe  draughty  drawing  or  read- 
ing in,  and  the  cording  of  looms.  In  every  species  of  weaving,  whether  direct  or  cros8> 
the  whole  difference  of  pattern  or  effect  is  produced,  either  by  the  succession  in  which  tbe 
threads  of  warp  are  introduced  into  the  heddles,  or  by  the  succession  in  which  those  bed- 
dies  are  moved  in  the  working.  The  heddles  being  stretched  between  two  shafts  of  wood, 
all  the  heddles  connected  by  the  same  shafts  are  called  a  leaf;  and  as  the  operation  of 
introducing  the  warp  into  any  number  of  leaves  is  called  drawing  a  warp,  the  plan  of 
succession  is  called  the  draught.  When  this  operation  has  been  performed  correctly,  the 
next  part  of  the  weaver^  business  is  to  connect  the  different  leaves  with  the  levers  or 
treddles  by  which  they  are  to  be  moved,  so  that  one  or  more  may  be  raised  or  sunk  by 
every  treddle  successively,  as  may  be  required  to  produce  the  peculiar  pattern,  lliese 
connections  being  made  by  coupling  the  different  parts  of  the  apparatus  by  cords,  this 
operation  is  culled  the  cording.  In  order  to  direct  the  operator  in  this  part  of  his  busi- 
ness, especially  if  previously  unacquainted  with  the  particular  pattern  upon  which  he  is 
employed,  plana  are  drawn  upon  paper,  specimens  of  which  will  be  found  in  ftg$.  1420, 
1421.,  &c.    These  plans  are  horizontal  sections  of  a  loom,  tbe  heddles  being  represented 

1420  ^ across  the  paper  at  a,  and  the  treddles  under  them, 

and  crossing  them  at  right  angles  at  h.  In  figs. 
1420.  and  1421.  they  are  represented  as  if  they  were 
distinct  pieces  of  wood,  those  across  being  the  un- 
der shaft  of  each  leaf  of  heddles,  and  those  at  the 
left  hand  the  treddles.  See  Weaving.  In  actual 
weaving,  tbe  treddles  are  placed  at  right  angles  to 
the  heddles,  the  sinking  cords  descending  perpendi- 
cularly as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  centre  of  the 
latter.  Placing  them  at  the  left  hand,  therefore, 
is  only  for  ready  inspection,  and  for  practical 
convenience.  At  e  a  few  threads  of  warp  are  shown 
as  they  pass  through  the  heddles,  and  the  thick  lines 
V  !/'ii>  W/St  denote  the  leaf  with  which  each  thread  is  connect- 
ed. Thus,  in  ^.  1420.,  the  right-hand  thread,  next  to  a,  passes  through  the  eye  of  a 
heddle  upon  the  back  leaf,  and  b  disconnected  with  all  the  other  leaves ;  the  next  thread 
passes  through  a  heddle  on  the  second  leaf;  the  third,  through  the  third  leaf;  the  fourth, 
through  the  fourth  leaf;  and  the  fifth,  through  the  fifth  or  front  lea£  One  set  of  the 
draught  being  now  completed,  the  weaver  recommences  with  the  back  leaf,  and  pro- 
ceeds in  the  same  succession  again  to  the  front.  Two  sets  of  the  draught  are  represen- 
ted in  this  figure,  and  the  same  succession,  it  is  understood  by  weavers  (who  seldom 
draw  more  than  one  set),  must  be  repeated  until  all  the  warp  is  included.  When  they 
proceed  to  apply  the  cords,  the  right-hand  part  of  the  plan  at  h  serves  as  a  guide.  In 
all  the  plans  shown  by  these  figures,  excepting  one  which  shall  be  noticed,  a  connexion 
must  be  formed,  by  cording,  between  every  1^  of  heddles  and  every  treddle ;  for  all  the 
leaves  must  either  rise  or  sink.  The  raising  motion  is  effected  by  coupling  the  leaf  to 
one  end  of  its  correspondent  top  lever ;  the  other  end  of  this  lever  is  tied  to  the  long 
march  below,  and  thb  to  tbe  treddle.  The  sinking  connexion  is  carried  directly  from 
under  the  leaf  to  the  treddle.  To  direct  a  weaver  which  of  these  connexions  is  to  lie 
formed  with  each  treddle,  a  black  spot  is  placed  when  a  leaf  is  to  be  raised,  where  the 
leaf  and  treddle  intersect  each  other  upon  the  plan,  and  the  sinking  connexions  are  left 
blank.  For  example,  to  cord  the  treddle  I,  to  the  back  leaf,  put  a  raising  cord,  and 
to  each  of  the  other  four,  sinking  cords;  for  the  treddle  2,  raise  the  second 
lea^  and  sink  the  remaining  four,  and  so  of  the  rest;  the  spot  always  denoting 
the  leaf  or  leaves  to  be  raised.  The  fig$,  1420.  and  1421.  are  drawn  for  the  purpose 
of  rendering  the  general  principle  of  this  kind  of  plans  familiar  to  those  who  have 
not  been  previously  acquainted  with  thein;  but  those  who  have  been  accustomed 
to  manufacture  and  weave  ornamented  cloths,  never  consume  time  by  representing 
either  heddles  or  treddles  as  solid  or  distinct  bodies.  They  content  themselves  with 
ruling  a  number  of  lines  across  a  piece  of  paper,  sufiScient  to  make  the  intervals  between 
these  lines  represent  the  number  of  leaves  required«  Upon  these  intervals,  they  merely 
mark  the  succession  of  the  draught,  without  producing  every  line  to  resemble  a  thread 
of  warp.  At  the  left  hand,  they  draw  as  many  lines  across  the  former  as  will  afford  an 
interval  for  each  treddle :  and  in  the  squares  produced  by  the  intersections  of  these  lines, 
they  place  the  dots,  spots  or  cyphers  which  denote  tbe  raising  cords.  It  is  also  common 
to  continue  the  cross  lines  which  denote  the  treddle  a  considerable  length  beyond  the 
intersections,  and  to  mark  by  dots,  placed  diagonally  in  the  intervals,  the  order  or 
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succeaBion  in  which  the  treddles  are  to  be  pressed  down  in  weaving.  7!1ie  former  of 
these  modes  has  been  adopted  in  the  remaining  fig%,  to  1429. ;  but  to  save  room,  the 
latter  has  been  avoided,  and  the  succession  marked  by  the  order  of  the  figures  under  the 
intenrals  which  denote  the  treddles. 

Some  explanation  of  the  various  kinds  of  fiuiciful  cloths  represented  by  these  plans, 
may  serve  further  to  illustrate  this  subject,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  most  important  of  anjr 
connected  with  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  and  will  also  enable  a  person  who  thoroughly 
studies  them,  readily  to  acquire  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  other  varieties  in  weaving, 
which  are  boundless.  Figt.  H20.  and  1421.  represent  the  draught  and  cording  of  the 
two  varieties  of  tweeled  cloth  wrought  with  five  leaves  of  heddlea.  The  first  is  the  re- 
gular or  run  tweel,  which,  as  every  leaf  rises  in  regular  succession,  while  the  rest  are 
sunk,  interweaves  the  warp  and  woof  only  at  every  fifth  interval,  and  as  the  succession 
is  uniform,  the  cloth,  when  woven,  presents  the  appearance  of  parallel  diagonal  lines,  at 
an  angle  of  about  45^  over  the  whole  surface.  A  tweel  may  have  the  regularity  of  its 
diagonal  lines  broken  by  applying  the  cording  as  in  fig.  1421.  It  will  be  observed,  that 
in  both  figures  the  draught  of  the  warp  is  precisely  the  same,  and  that  the  whole  dif- 
ference of  the  two  plans  consists  in  the  order  of  placing  the  spots  denoting  the  raising 
cords,  the  first  being  regular  and  successive,  and  the  second  alternate. 

Fig;  1422  and  1423.  are  the  regular  and  broken  tweek  which  may  be  produced  with 
eight  leaves.     This  properly  is  the  tweel  denominated  satin  in  the  silk  manufacture, 

although  many  webs 
of  silk  wrought  with 
only  five  leaves  re- 
ceive that  appella- 
tion. Some  of  the 
finest  Florentine 
silks  are  tweeled 
with   rixteen   leaves. 


1422 


1423 


-JBeISI  ' 
used,  the  eflfect  is  much  superior  to  what 


When  the  broken  tweel  of  eight  leaves 

could  be  produced  by  a  smaller  number ;  for  in  this  two  leaves  are  passed  in  every  intet^ 
val,  which  gives  a  much  nearer  resemblance  to  plain  cloth  than  tlie  others.  For  this 
reason  it  is  preferred  in  weaving  the  finest  damasks.  The  draught  of  the  eight-leaf 
tweel  differs  in  nothing  fVom  the  others,  excepting  in  the  number  of  leaves.  The  difler- 
ence  of  the  cording  in  the  broken  tweel  will  appear  by  inspecting  the  cyphers  which 
mark  the  raising  cords,  and  comparing  them  with  those  of  the  broken  tweel  of  five 
leaves.  Fig,  1424.  represents  the  draught  and  cording  of  striped  dimity  of  a  tweel  of 
five  leaves.     This  is  the  most  simple  species  of  fanciful  tweeling.     It  consists  of  ten 


1424 


leaves,  or  double  the  number  of  the  common  tweel. 
These  ten  leaves  are  moved  by  only  five  treddles,  in 
the  same  manner  as  a  common  tweel.  The  stripe  is 
formed  by  one  set,  of  the  leaves  flushing  the  warp, 
and  the  other  set,  the  woof.  The  figure  represents 
a  stripe  formed  by  ten  threads,  alternately  drawn 

.  .  ,       through  each  of  the  two  sets  of  leaves.    In  this  case, 

t23Ls  tiM.i  41,^  stripe  and  the  intervals  will  be  equally  broad, 
and  what  is  the  stripe  upon  one  side  of  the  cloth,  will  be  the  interval  upon  the  other, 
and  etce  oer«d.  But  great  variety  of  patterns  may  be  introduced  by  drawing  the  warp 
in  greater  or  smaller  portions  through  either  set.  The  tweel  is  of  the  regular  kind, 
but  may  be  broken  by  placing  the  cording  as  in  fig,  1421.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  cording-marks  of  the  lower  or  front  leaves  are  exactly  the  converse  of  the  other 
set ;  for  where  a  raismg  mark  is  phwed  upon  one,  it  is  marked  for  sinking  in  the  other ; 
that  is  to  Kiy,  the  mark  is  omitted ;  and  all  leaves  which  sink  in  the  one,  are  marked 
for  raising  in  the  other  :  thus,  one  thread  rises  in  succession  in  the  back  set,  and 
1425  four  sink  ;  but  in  the  firont  set,  fi>ur  rise,  and  only 

BM      one  sinks.     The  woof,  of  course,  passing  over  the 
~^^  ^^u'  Bunk  threads,  and  under  the  raised  one,  in  the 
^^  first  instance,  is  flushed  above;  but  where  the  re- 
verse takes  place,  as  in  the  second,   it  is   fludied 
below ;  and  thus  the  appearance  of  a  stripe  is  formed. 

The  analogy  subsisting  between  striped  dimity  and 

^ ^ ^ts  domock  is  so  great,  that  before  noticing  the  plan 
for  fancy  dimity,  it  may  be  proper  to  allude  to  the  dornock,  the  plan  of  which  is  repre- 
sented by^.  1425. 

The  draught  of  domock  is  precisely  the  same  in  every  respect  with  that  of  striped 
dimity.  It  also  consists  of  two  sets  of  tweeling-heddles,  whether  three,  four,  or  five 
leaves  are  used  for  each  set  Tlie  right-hand  set  of  treddles  is  also  corded  exactly  in  the 
same  way,  as  will  appear  by  comparing  them.     But  as  the  dimity  u  a  continued  stripe 
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firom  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  weh»  only  five  treddles  are  required  to  move  ten 
leaves.  The  dornock  being  checker-work,  the  weaver  must  possess  the  power  of  re- 
versing thb  at  pleasure.  He  therefore  adds  five  more  treddles,  the  cording  of  which  is 
exactly  the  reverse  of  the  former  ;  that  b  to  say,  the  back  leaves,  in  the  former  case^ 
having  one  leaf  raised,  and  four  sunk,  have,  by  working  with  these  additional  treddles, 
one  leaf  sunk  and  four  leaves  raised.  The  front  leaves  are  in  the  same  manner  reversed, 
and  the  mounting  is  complete.  So  long  as  the  weaver  continues  to  work  with  either 
set,  a  stripe  will  be  formed,  as  in  the  dimity ;  but  when  he  changes  his  feet  from  one  set 
to  the  other,  the  whole  effect  is  reversed,  and  the  checkers  formed.  The  dornock  pat- 
tern upon  the  design  paper,  >i$p.  14S5.,  may  be  thus  explained  :  let  every  square  of  the 
design  represent  five  threads  upon  either  set  of  the  heddles,  which  are  said  by  weavers 
to  be  once  over  the  drsught,  supposing  the  tweel  to  be  one  of  five  leaves ;  diraw  three 
parallel  lines,  as  under,  to  form  two  intervals^,  each  representing  one  of  the  sets ;  tlM 
draught  will  then  be  as  follows :  — 


1  ^ 

1 

4 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1              4 

4 

1 

1 

1 

4 

4 
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The  above  is  exactly  so  much  of  the  pattern  as  is  there  laid  down,  to  show  its  ap- 
pearance ;  but  one  whole  range  of  the  pattern  is  completed  by  the  figure  1,  nearest  to 
the  right  hand  upon  the  lower  interval  between  the  lines,  and  the  remaining  figures, 
nearer  to  the  right,  form  the  beginning  of  a  second  range  or  set  These  are  to  be  re- 
peated in  the  same  way  across  the  whole  warp.  The  lower  interval  representa  the  five 
ftont  leaves  j  the  upper  interval,  the  five  back  ones.  The  first  figure  4,  denotes  that  five 
threads  are  to  be  successively  drawn  upon  the  back  leaves,  and  this  operation  repeated 
four  times.  The  first  figure  4,  in  the  lower  interval,  expresses  that  the  same  is  to  be 
done  upon  the  front  leaves ;  and  each  figure,  by  iU  diagonal  position,  shows  how  oAen, 
and  in  what  succession,  five  threads  are  to  be  drawn  upon  the  leaves  which  the  inter- 
val in  which  it  is  placed  represents. 

Domocks  of  more  extensive  patterns  are  sometimes  woven  with  S,  4,  5,  and  even  6 
sets  of  leaves;  but  after  the  leaves  exceed  15  in  number,  they  both  occupy  an  incon- 
venient space,  and  are  very  unwieldy  to  work.  For  these  reasons  the  diaper  harness  is 
in  almost  every  instance  preferred. 

Ftp.  1426.  represento  the  draught  and  cording  of  a  fimciful  species  of  dimity,  in 
which   it  will   be  observed   that  the  warp   is   not  drawn  directly   from   the   back 

to  the  front  leaf,  as  in  the  former  examples;  but 
when  it  has  arrived  at  either  external  leaf,  the  draught 
is  reversed,  and  returns  gradually  to  the  other.  The 
same  draught  is  frequently  used  in  tweeling,  when  it 
is  wished  that  the  diagonal  lines  should  appear  upon 
the  cloth  in  a  xigsag  direction.  This  plan  exhibits 
the  draught  and  cording  which  will  produce  the  pat- 
tern upon  the  design-paper  in  Jig.  1420.  a.  Were  all 
the  squares  produced  by  the  intersection  of  the  lines  denoting  the  leaves  and  treddles, 
where  the  raised  dots  are  placed,  filled  the  same  as  on  the  design,  they  would  produce  the 
effect  of  exactly  one-fourth  of  that  pattern.  This  is  caused  by  the  reversing  of  the 
draught,  which  gives  the  other  side  reversed  as  on  the  design ;  and  when  all  the  treddles, 
from  1  to  16,  have  been  successively  used  in  the  working,  one-half  of  the  pattern  will 
become  complete.  The  weaver  then  goes  again  over  his  treddles,  in  the  reversed 
order  of  the  numbers,  from  17  to  30,  when  the  other  half  of  the  pattern  will  be  com- 
pleted. From  this  similarity  of  the  cording  to  the  design,  it  is  easy,  when  a  design  is 
given,  to  make  out  the  draught  and  cording  proper  to  work  it ;  and  when  the  cording  is 
given  to  see  its  eflfect  upon  the  design. 

Fiff.  1427.  represents  the  draught  of  the  diaper  mounting,  and  the  cording  of  the  front 

1427  leaves  which  are  moved  by  treddles.     From  the  plan, 

I  it  will  appear  that  5  threads  are  included  in  every 

I  mail  of  the  harness,  and  that  these  are  drawn  in 

single  threads  through  the  front  leaves.   The  cording 

forms  an  exception  to  the  general  rules,  that  when  one 

I  or  more  leaves  are  rused,  all  the  rest  must  be  sunk ; 

I  for  in  this  instance,  one  leaf  rises,  one  sinks,  and  three 

remain  stationary.     An  additional  mark,  therefore,  is  used  in  this  plan.     The  dots,  as 

formerly,  denote  raising  cords ;  the  blanks,  sinking  cords ;  and  where  the  cord  is  to  be 

totally  omitted,  the  cross  marks  x  are  placed. 

Fig.  1428.  is  the  draught  and  cording  of  a  spot  whose  two  sides  are  similar^  but  re- 
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That  upon  the  plao  forms  «  dUnBond,  liimUr  to  the  one  drawn  npoa  the  de- 
■ign  paper  in  the  diagram,  but  smaller  in  sixe.  The  draught  here  is  rerersed,  as  in  tlie 
dimity  plan,  and  the  treading  is  also  to  be  rerersed,  after  arriving  at  6,  to  complete  the 
diamond.  Like  it,  too,  the  raising  marks  form  one-fourth  of  the  pattern.  In  wceiinjg 
spots,  they  are  commonly  placed  at  intervals,  with  a  portion  of  plain  cloth  between 
them,  and  in  alternate  rows,  the  spots  of  one  row  being  between  those  of  the 
other.  But  as  intervals  of  plain  cloth  must  take  place,  both  by  the  warp  and  woof»  2 
leaves  are  added  for  that  purpose.  The  front,  or  ground  leaf,  includes  every  aeeond 
thread  of  the  whole  warp ;  the  second,  or  plain  leaf,  that  part  which  forms  the  inter- 
vals by  the  warp.  The  remaining  leaves  form  the  spots ;  the  first  six  being  allotted  to  one 
row  of  spots,  and  the  second  six  to  the  next  row ;  where  each  spot  is  in  the  centre  l>e« 

tween  the  former.  The  reversed  draugfai  of  the  first 
is  shown  entire,  and  is  succeeded  by  12  threads  of 
plain.  One-half  of  the  draught  of  the  next  row  is 
then  given,  which  is  to  be  completed  exactly  like  the 
first,  and  succeeded  by  IS  threads  more  of  plain; 
when,  one  set  of  the  pattern  being  finished,  the  same 
is  to  be  repeated  over  the  whole  wrnp. 
'  As  spots  are  formed  by  inserting  woof  of  coaieer 
dimenuons  than  that  which  forms  the  &bric  every  second  thread  only  is  allotted  for  the 
spotting.  Those  included  in  the  front,  or  ground  leaf,  are  represented  by  lines,  and  the 
spot  threads  between  them,  by  marks  in  the  intervals,  as  in  the  other  pUuis. 

The  treddles  necessary  to  work  this  spot  are,  in  number,  14.    Of  these  the  two  in  the 

centre,  a,  6,  when  pressed  alternately,  will  produce  plain  cloth  j  for  h  raises  the  front  leaf 

which  includes  half  of  the  warp,  and  sinks  all  the  rest ;  while  a  exactly  reverses  the  oper- 

J  ^29  ation.     The  spot^treddles  on  the  right  hand  work  the 

T.  row  contained  in  the  first  nx  spot-leaves :  and  those 

-p  upon  the  left  hand,  the  row  contained  in  the  second 

"'  six.    In  working  spots,  one  thread,  or  shot  of  spottiog- 

woof,  and  two  of  plain,  are  successively  inserted,  by 

means  of  two  separate  shuttles. 

Dissimilar  spots  are  those  whose  sides  are  quite 
different  from  each  other.  The  draught  only  of  these  is  represented  by  fy.  1429. 
The  cording  depends  entirely  upon  the  figure. 

Fig,  1430.  represents  any  solid  body  composed  of  parts  lathed  together.     If  tlie 
darkened  squares  be  supposed  to  be  beanu  of  wood,  connected  by  cordage,  they  will 
give  a  precise  idea  of  textile  fabric.     The  beams  cannot  come   into   actual  contact, 
because,  if  the  huhing  cords  were  as  fine  even  as  human  hairs,  they  must  still  require 
243Q  space.     The  thickness  is  that  of  one 

I  beam  and  one  cord  {  but  if  the  cords 
I  touch  each  other,  it  may  then  be  one 
'  beam  and  two  cords ;  but  it  is  not 
possible  in  practical  weaving  to  bring  every  thread  of  weft  into  actual  contact  It 
may  therefore  be  assumed,  that  the  thickness  is  equal  to  the  diameter  of  one  thread  of 
the  warp,  added  to  that  of  one  yarn  of  the  weft  ;  and  when  these  are  equal,  the  thick* 

ness  of  the  cloth  is  double  of  that  dia- 
^^^^  meter.      Denser    cloth    would    not    be 

section  of  cloth  of  an  open  fabric,  where  the  round  dots  which  represent  the  warp  are 
placed  at  a  considerable  distance  from  each  other. 

Fig,  1432.  may  l>e  supposed  a  plain  fiibric  of  that  description  which  approaches  the 
most  nearly  to  any  idea  we  can  form  of  the  most  dense  or  close  contact  of  which  yam 
can  be  made  susceptible.     Mere  the  warp  is  supposed  to  be  so  tightly  stretched   in 
j^g2  ^^  loom   as  to  retain   entirely  the 

parallel  state,  without  any  curvature^ 
and  the  whole  flexure  is  therefore 
given  to  the  woof.  This  mode  of 
weaving  can  never  really  exist ;  but  if  the  warp  be  sufficiently  strong  to  bear  any  tight 
stretching,  and  the  woof  be  spun  very  soft  and  flexible,  something  very  near  it  may  be 
produced.  This  way  of  making  cloth  is  well  fitted  for  those  goods  which  require  to 
give  considerable  warmth  ;  but  they  are  sometimes  the  means  of  very  gross  fraud  and 
imposition ;  for  if  the  warp  is  made  of  very  slender  threads,  and  the  woof  of  slackly 
twisted  cotton  or  woollen  yam,  where  the  fibrils  of  the  stuff,  being  but  slightly  brought 
into  contact,  are  rough  and  oozy,  a  great  appearance  of  thickness  and  strength  may  be 
given  to  the  eye,  when  the  cloth  is  absolutely  so  flimsy  that  it  may  be  torn  asunder  as  essilj 
as  a  sheet  of  writing-paper.     Many  frauds  of  this  kind  are  practised. 
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In^^*  I43S.  18  gWen  a  Tepreaentatlon  of  the  poBttion  of  a  fitbric  of  eloth  in  leotloii,  as 
it  is  in  the  loom  before  the  warp  has  been  closed  upon  the  woof,  which  still  appears  as  a 
1433  straight    line.     This  figure    may  use- 

i   *-A  t  i    .   i  f-.  ^  -^  4  ^  ^^^  illustrate  the  direction  and  ratio 

AfJjSjgiSfjjj^mBj^jil^^^d^n     °^  contraction  which  must  unaToidably 
^^^^^^Fy^^P^^^^pff|^gy    take  place  in  erery  kind  of  cloth,  ao- 
^       s    9  g      M  *  M       il»  cording  to  the  density  of  the  texture, 

the  dimensions  of  the  threads,  and  the  description  of  the  cloth.  Let  a,  b,  represent  one 
thread  of  woof  completely  stretched  by  the  velocity  of  the  shuttle  in  passing  between 
the  threads  of  warp  which  are  represented  by  the  round  doU  1,  2,  &c.,  and  those 
distinguidied  by  8,  9,  &o.  When  these  threads  are  closed  by  the  operation  of  the 
needles  to  form  the  inner  texture»  the  first  tendency  will  be  to  move  in  the  direction 
16,  2  6,  &C.,  for  those  above,  and  in  that  of  8a,  9a,  &c,  for  those  below;  but  the 
contraction  for  a,  b,  by  its  deviation  from  a  straight  to  a  curved  line,  in  consequence 
of  the  compression  of  the  warp  threads  1  6^  2  6^  &c.,  and  1  a,  2a,  &c.,  in  closing,  will 
produce,  by  the  action  of  the  two  powers  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  the  oblique  or 
diagonal  direction  denoted  by  the  lines  1,  8-^  2,  9,  to  the  left,  for  the  threads  above, 
and  .that  expressed  by  the  lines  2,  8^3,  9,  &o.,  to  the  right,  for  the  threads  below. 
Now,  as  the  whole  deviation  is  produced  by  the  flexure  of  the  thread  ▲  b,  if  a  is  sup- 
posed to  be  placed  at  the  middle  of  the  cloth,  equidistant  from  the  two  extremities,  or 
sOwign  as  they  are  called  by  weavers,  the  thread  at  1  may  be  supposed  to  move  really 
in  the  direction  1  6^  and  all  the  others  to  approach  to  it  in  the  directions  represented 
whilst  those  to  the  right  would  approach  in  tlie  same  ratio,  but  the  line  of  approxima- 
1434  tion  would  be  inverted.     /Y^.  1434. 

y'*^^^^*^''^''^*'^^^**'^'*^*^^^''^^^*'*^^  for  lawns,  muslins,  and  the  middle 

kind  of  goods,  the  excellence  of  which  neither  consists  in  the  greatest  strength,  nor  in 
the  greatest  transparency.     It  is  entirely  a  medium  between/^.  1431.  and  fig,  1432. 

In  the  efforts  to  give  great  strength  and  thickness  to  cloth,  it  will  be  obvious  that  the 
common  mode  of  weaving,  by  constant  intersection  of  warp  and  woof,  although  it  may 
be  perhaps  the  best  which  can  be  devised  for  the  former,  presents  invincible  obstruc- 
tions to  the  latter  beyond  a  certain  limit.  To  remedy  this,  two  modes  of  weaving  are 
in  common  use,  which,  while  they  add  to  the  power  of  compressing  a  great  quantity  of 
materials  in  a  small  compass,  possess  the  additional  advantage  of  affording  much  facility 
for  adding  ornament  to  the  superficies  of  the  fabric.  The  first  of  these  b  double  cloth, 
or  two  webs  woven  together,  and  joined  by  the  operation.  This  is  chiefly  used  for 
;^..         .  I  ASS  carpets  I    and    its    geometrical  prin- 

'jp^a^jilj)^ ,  «miBu.ipi    IB      MT^,       ciples  are  entirely  the  seme  as  those 

^ '~* "  ■^'^^^■^— ^"i^  ~  ~ '~^— — ^ "  i~i~ii»      of  plain  doth,  supposing  the   webs 

to  be  sewed  together.     A  section  of  the  cloth  will  be  found  in^^.  1435.     See  Cabpxts. 

Of  the  simplest  kind  of  tweeled  fabric,  a  section  is  given  in  Jig,  1436. 

The  great  and  prominent  advantage  of  the  tweeled  fiibric  in  point  of  texture,  arises 

iirom  the  fiicility  with  which  a  very  great  quantity  of  materials  may  be  put  closely  toge- 

A-  ^   ->^.-— ^ "^r^^""--   -y^a^-^^^^rit^^ihitt.     In  the  figure,  the  warp   is 

-^^^^m^:^^:^m^^^^l^^^f^  by    the    doU    in    the 


Vv  )y       %^  ^'        ^^  /9'     •  X  >9  Mme  straight  line  as  in  the  plain 

^  X     \4*irY  y  fabrics;    but  if  we    consider    the 

ip  1§      1430    •  ^  direction  and  ratio  of  contraction, 

upon  principles  similar  to  those  laid  down  in  the  explanation  given  of  Jig.  1 433.,  we 
shall  readily  discover  the  very  different  way  in  which  the  tweeled  fabric  is  affected. 

When  the  dotted  lines  are  drawn  at  a,  6,  c,  d,  their  direction  of  contraction, 
instead  of  being  upon  every  second  or  alternate  thread,  is  only  upon  every  fifth 
thread,  and  the  natural  tendency  would  consequently  be,  to  bring  the  whole  into 
the  form  represented  by  the,  lines  and  dotted  circles  at  a,  6,  e,  et.  In  point,  then, 
of  thickness,  from  the  upper  to  the  under  superficies,  it  is  evident  that  the  whole 
fabric  has  increased  in  the  ratio  of  nearly  three  to  one.  On  the  other  hand,  it  will 
appear,  that  four  threads  or  cylinders  being  thus  put  together  in  one  solid  mass,  might 
be  supposed  only  one  thread,  or  like  the  strands  of  a  rope  before  it  is  twisted ;  but,  to 
remedy  this,  the  thread  being  shifted  every  time,  the  whole  forms  a  body  in  which 
much  aggregate  matter  is  compressed  ;  but  where,  being  less  firmly  united,  the  accession 
of  strength  acquired  by  the  accumulation  of  materials  is  partially  counteracted  by  the 
want  of  equal  firmness  of  junction. 

The  second  quality  of  the  tweeled  fabric,  susceptibility  of  receiving  ornament,  arises 

j^3Y  ^^  ^^  capability  of  being  inverted 

^,.._  ^^^^.  ^./r^^A     A'^^r~3    **    pleasure,    as    in   Jig»     1437.      In 

^iSnWt^<ianfe^!i^^^^tf^^^y-^-^iyir    this  figure  we  have,  as  before,  four 

1  ^  9  4-  threads,   and    one    alternately   inter* 

Vol.  II.  5  N 
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sected ;  but  here  the  four  threeds  maiked  1  and  8  are  under  the  woo^  while  those 
marked  3  and  4  are  above. 

Fig,  1438.  represents  that  kind  of  tveeled  work  which  produces  an  cvmamental  effect, 
and  adds  even  to  the  strength  of  a  &bric,  in  so  far  as  accumulation  of  matter  can  be 
1438  considered  in  that  light.  The  figure 

represents  a  piece  of  velvet  cut  in 

section,  and  of  that  kind  which,  be- 

*        s         6        9  ing  woven  upon  a  tweeled  ground, 

i  s  known  by  the  name  of  Genoa  velvet.  1st.  Because,  by  combining  a  great  quantity 
of  material  in  a  small  compass,  they  afford  great  warmth.  2iid.  From  the  great 
resistance  which  they  oppose  to  external  friction,  they  are  very  durable.  And,  Srd. 
Because,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  texture,  they  afford  the  finest  noeans  of  rich  orna- 
mental decoration. 

The  use  of  velvet  cloths  in  cold  weather  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  troth  of  the  first. 
The  manufticture  of  plush,  corduroy,  and  other  stuffs  for  the  dress  of  those  exposed  to 
the  accidents  of  laborious  employment,  evinces  the  second  ;  and  the  ornamented  velrets 
and  M'ihon  carpeting  arc  demonstrative  of  the  third  of  these  positions. 

In  the  figure,  the  diagonal  form  which  both  the  warp  and  woof  of  cloth  assume,  is 
very  apparent  from  the  smallness  of  the  scale.  Besides  what  this  adds  to  the  strength 
of  the  cloth,  the  flushed  part,  which  appears  interwoven  at  the  darkly  shaded  intervals 
1,  2,  &c.,  forms,  when  finished,  tlie  whole  covering  or  upper  surftce.  The  principle^  in 
so  far  as  regards  texture,  is  entirely  the  same  as  any  other  tweeled  fiibrle. 

Fip.  1439.,   which   represents  corduroy,  or  king's  cord,  is  merely  striped   velvet 
The  principle  is  the  same,  and  the  figure  shows  that  the  one  is  a  copy  of  the  other. 
1^30  The    remaining    figures    represeot 

those  kinds  of  work  which  are  of 
the  most  flimsy  and  open  descrip- 
tion of  texture;  those  in  which 
neither  strength,  warmth,  nor  dura- 
bility are  much  required,  and  of  which  openness  and  transparency  are  the  chief  recom- 
mendations. 

Fig.  1440.* represents  common  gauze,  or  /ina«,  a  substance  very  much  used  forvanous 

purposes.     The  essential  difference  between  this  description  of  cloth  and  all  others, 

1440  consists  in  the  warp  being  turned  or 

twisted  like  a  rope  during  the  opera* 


=*  tion  of  weaving,  and  hence  it  bears 
a  considerable  analogy  to  lace.  The  twining  of  gauze  is  not  continued  in  the  same 
direction,  but  is  alternately  from  right  to  left,  and  viceversA,  between,  every  intersecuoa 
of  the  woof.  The  fabric  of  gauze  is  always  open,  flimsy,  and  transparent ;  but,  from  the 
turning  of  the  warp,  it  possesses  an  uncommon  degree  of  strength  and  tenacity  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  material  which  it  contains.  This  quality,  together  with 
the  transparency  of  the  fabric,  renders  it  peculiarly  adapted  for  ornamental  purposes  of 
various  kinds,  particularly  for  flowering  or  figuring,  either  in  the  loom,  or  by  the 
needle.  In  the  warp  of  gauze,  there  arises  a  much  greater  degree  of  contraction  during 
the  weaving,  than  in  any  other  species  of  cloth ;  and  this  is  produced  by  ihe  turning. 
The  twisting  between  every  intersection  of  weft  amounts  precisely  to  one  complete 
revolution  of  both  threads ;  hence  this  difference  exists  between  this  and  every  other 

species  of  weaving,  namely,  tluit  the  one 
thread  of  warp  is  always  above  the  voof 
and  the  contiguous  thread  is  always  below. 
Fig.  1441.  represents  a  section  of  another  species  of  twisted  cloth,  which  is  knovn  by 
the  name  of  catgut,  and  which  differs  from  the  gauze  only,  by  being  subjected  to  s 
greater  degree  of  twine  in  weaving ;  for  in  place  of  one  revolution  between  each  inter- 
section, a  revolution  and  a  half  is  always  given ;  and  thus  the  warp  is  alternately  above 
and  below,  as  in  other  kinds  of  weaving. 

Fig.  1442.  is  a  superficial  representation  of  the  most  simple  kind  of  ornamental  net* 
work  produced  in  the  loom.     It  is  called  a  whip-net  by  weavers,  who  use  the  temi  wfaip 


1441 
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fijr  any  substance  interwoven  m 
cloth  for  ornamental  purposes 
when  it  is  distinct  from  t'|* 
ground  of  tlie  fabric.  In  **"* 
the  difference  is  merely  in  *-^^ 
crossing  of  the  warp  j  for  it  '^ 

very  evident  that  the  crossings  at  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  are  of  different  threads  from  those  at 

6,  7,  8,  and  9. 

Fig.  1443.  represents,  superficially,  what  is  called  the  mail-net,  end  is  merely  s  com' 

bination  of  common  gauze  and  the  whip-net  in  the  same  fabric.     The  gauze  here  being 
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1443  in  the  same  direction  as  the  dotted  line 

in  tlie  former  figure,  the  whole  fabric 
is  evidently  a  continued  succession  of 
right-angled  triangles,  of  which  the 
woof  forms  the  basis,  the  gauze  part 
the  perpendiculars,  and  the  whip  part 
the  hypothenuses.  The  contraction  here  being  yery  different,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
gauze  and  whip  parts  should  be  stretched  upon  separate  beams. 

In  order  to  design  ornamental  figures  upon  cloths,  the  lines  which  are  drawn  from' the 
top  to  the  bottom  of  the  paper  may  be  supposed  to  represent  the  warp ;  and  those  drawn 
across,  the  woof  of  the  web  ;  any  number  of  threads  being  supposed  to  be  included  be- 
tween every  two  lines.  The  paper  thus  forms  a  double  scale,  by  which,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, the  size  and  form  of  the  pattern  may  be  determined  with  great  precision ;  and 
the  whole  subsequent  operations  of  the  weaver  regulated,  both  in  mounting  and  working 
his  loom.  To  enable  the  projector  of  a  new  pattern  to  judge  properly  of  its  effects, 
when  transferred  from  the  paper  to  the  cloth,  it  will  be  essentially  necessary  that  ho 
should  bear  constantly  in  his  view  the  comparative  scale  of  magnitude  which  the  design 
will  bear  in  each,  regulating  his  ideas  always  by  square  or  superficial  measurement. 
Thus,  in  the  large  design,  yfy.  1444.,  representing  a  bird  perched  upon  the  branch  of  a 
tree,  it  will  be  proper,  in  the  first  place,  to  count  the  number  of  spaces  firom  the  point 
of  the  bill  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail ;  and  to  render  this  the  more  easy,  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  every  tenth  line  is  drawn  considerably  bolder  than  the  others.  This 
number  in  the  design  is  135  spaces.  Counting  again,  ;from  the  stem  of  the  branch  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  bird's  head,  he  will  find  76  spaces.     Between  these  spaces,  there- 
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fore,  the  whole  superficial  measure  of  the  pattern  is  contained.  By  the  measure  of  the 
paper,  this  may  be  easily  tried  with  a  pair  of  compasses,  and  will  be  fisund  to  be  nearly 
6^  inches  in  length,  by  3^  inches  in  breadth.  Now,  if  this  is  to  be  woven  in  a  reed 
containing  800  intervaU  in  37  inches,  and  if  every  interval  eontiuns  five  threads,  supposed 
to  be  contained  between  every  two  parallel  lines,  the  length  will  be  6*24  inches,  and  the 
breadth  3*52  inches  nearly ;  s«  that  the  figure  upon  the  cloth  would  be  very  nearly  of 
the  same  dimensions  as  that  upon  the  paper ;  but  if  a  1200  reed  were  used,  instead  of 
an  800,  the  dimension  would  be  proportionally  contracted. 

A  correct  idea  being  formed  of  the  dengn,  the  weaver  may  proceed  to  mount  bis 
loom  according  to  the  pattern ;  and  this  is  done  by  two  persons,  one  of  whom  takes 
from  the  design  instructions  necessary  for  the  other  to  follow  in  tying  his  cords. 

Fig,  1 445.  is  a  representation  of  the  most  simple  species  of  table-linen,  which  is  merely 
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an  imitation  of  checker-work  of  various  sizes ;  and  is  known  in  Scotland,  where  the 
manufacture  is  chiefly  practised,  by  the  name  of  Domock.  When  a  pattern  is  formed 
upon  tweeled  cloth,  by  reversing  the  flushing,  the  two  sides  of  the  fabric  being  dis- 
similar, one  may  be  supposed  to  be  represented  by  the  black  marks,  and  the  other  by  the 
part  of  the  figure  which  is  left  uneoloured.  For  such  a  pattern  as  this,  two  sets  of 
common  tweeled-heddles,  moved  in  the  ordinary  way,  by  a  double  succession  of  heddles, 
are  sufificient  The  other  part  of  fig,  1445.  is  a  design  of  that  intermediate  kind  of 
ornamental  work  which  is  called  diaper,  and  which  partakes  partly  of  the  nature  of  the 
dornock,  and  partly  of  that  of  the  damask  and  tapestry.  The  principle  upon  which  all 
these  descriptions  of  goods  are  woven  is  entirely  the  same,  and  the  only  difference  is  in  the 
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eitent  of  the  detign,  and  th«  iBMns  bf  vhieh  it  b  Mecuted.  Fiy,  1446.  is  a  deaign  for 
a  border  of  a  handkerehief  or  napkin,  which  may  be  exeeuted  either  in  the  manner  of 
damask,  or  as  the  spotting  is  practised  in  the  lighter  ikbrios. 

TexHhJIbru  eoruUmed,  Mr.  John  Mercer*s  novel  plan  of  transforming  cotton  and 
flax  into  fibres  of  a  fine  silky  texture^  while  their  strength  and  substance  are  increased, 
has  recently  excited  much  interest.  He  subjects  them  to  the  action  of  caustic  alkaline 
lye,  sulphuric  acid,  or  to  solution  of  chloride  ot  tine,  of  such  strength  and  at  such  a 
temperature  as  produces  certain  remarkable  changes  in  them,  quite  the  reverse  of  what 
most  people  would  have  expected.  The  mode  of  operating  according  to  this  inreatioD, 
upon  cloth  made  wholly  or  partially  of  any  vegetable  fibres  and  bleached,  is  as  follows: 
— The  cloth  is  passed  through  a  padding  machine  charged  with  caustic  soda  or  caustic 
potash  at  60^  or  70^  of  Twaddle's  hydrometer,  at  the  common  temperature  of  the  atmo- 
sphere (say  60^  Fahr.  or  under) ;  then,  without  being  dried,  it  is  washed  in  water ;  and, 
alter  this,  it  is  passed  through  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  washed  again.  Or  the  doth 
is  conducted  over  and  under  a  series  of  rollers  in  a  cistern  containing  caostio  sods  or 
caustic  potash  at  40°  to  50°  Twaddle,  at  the  ordinary  temperature  (the  last  two  rollers 
being  set  so  as  to  squeexe  the  excess  of  soda  or  potash  back  into  the  cistern) ;  and  then 
it  is  passed  over  and  under  rollers  placed  in  a  series  of  cisterns,  which  are  charged  at  tbe 
commencement  of  the  operation  with  water  only  ;  so  that  when  the  cloth  arrives  at  the 
last  cistern,  nearly  all  the  alkali  has  been  washed  out  of  it  After  the  cloth  has  either 
gone  through  the  padding  machine  or  through  the  cisterns,  it  u  washed  in  water,  passed 
through  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  again  washed  in  water. 

When  grey  or  unbleached  cloth,  made  from  the  above  mentioned  fibrous  material,  is 
to  be  treated,  it  is  first  boiled  or  steeped  in  water,  so  as  to  wet  it  thoroughly  ;  then  most 
of  the  water  is  removed  by  the  squeeser  or  hydro-extractor ;  and,  after  this,  it  b  passed 
through  the  soda  or  potash  solution,  &c.,  as  before  described. 

Warps,  either  bleached  or  unbleached,  are  treated  in  the  same  manner ;  but^  after 
passing  through  tbe  cistern  containing  the  alkali,  they  are  passed  through  aqueexen  or 
through  a  hole  in  a  metal  plate,  to  remove  the  alkali ;  and  then  the  warps  are  conducted 
through  the  water  cistern?,  "soured,"  and  washed,  as  before  described. 

When  thread  or  hank  yam  is  to  be  operated  upon,  tbe  threads  or  yams  are  immened 
in  the  alkali  and  then  wrung  out  (as  is  usually  done  in  sising  or  dyeing  them) ;  ^^ 
afterwards  they  are  subjected  to  the  above-mentioned  operations  of  waahing,  souiing,  and 
washing  in  water. 

When  any  fibre  in  tbe  raw  state,  or  before  it  is  manufactured,  ia  to  be  treated,  it  is 
first  boiled  in  water,  and  then  freed  from  most  of  the  water  by  the  hydro«extraetor  or  a 
press ;  after  which,  it  is  immersed  in  the  alkaline  solution,  and  the  excess  of  alkali  i* 
removed  by  the  hydro-extractor  or  a  press ;  then  it  is  washed  in  water,  soured  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  washed  again ;  and  finally  the  water  is  removed  by  the  hydro* 
extractor  or  a  press. 

The  following  are  the  efiPects  produced  by  tbe  above  operations  upon  cloth  made  of 
vegetable  fibrous  material,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  animal  fibrous  material  :-'th^ 
cloth  will  have  shrunk  in  length  and  breadth,  or  have  become  less  in  its  external  di- 
mensions, but  thicker  and  closer ;  so  that  by  the  chemical  action  of  caustic  soda  or 
caustic  potash  on  cotton  and  other  vegetable  fabrics,  an  efibct  will  be  produced  someirhst 
anologous  to  that  which  is  produced  on  woollen  by  the  process  of  fulling  or  milling ;  the 
cloth  will  likewise  have  acquired  greater  strength  and  firmness, — greater  force  beiug 
required  to  break  each  fibre, — it  will  be  found  to  have  become  heavier  than  it  waj  pre- 
viously to  being  acted  upon  by  the  alkali ;  if  in  both  cases  it  be  weighed  at  the  tem- 
perature of  60°  Fahr.,  or  under.  It  will  also  have  acquired  greatly  augmented  u^^ 
Improved  powers  of  receiving  colours  in  printing  and  dyeing. 

The  effects  resulting  fVom  the  above  treatment  of  the  vegetable  fibre,  in  any  of 
its  various  stages,  before  it  is  made  into  cloth,  will  be  readily  understood  from  the 
statement  of  the  effects'produced  on  cloth,  composed  of  such  fibre,  by  treating  it  according 
to  this  invention. 

Secondly,  the  patentee  employs  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  at  105°  Twaddle,  and  at  6Cr 
Fahr.  or  under,  instead  of  caustic  soda  or  caustic  potash,  the  operation  being  the  same 
as  when  soda  or  potash  b  used,  except  the  last  souring,  which  ia  now  unnecessary. 
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fhirdly,  the  patentee  uiei  a  solution  of  ehloride  of  iinc,  at  145^  Twaddle,  and  from 
150^  to  160^  Fahr.,  instead  of  the  soda  or  potash,  and  in  the  same  manner. 

When  operating  on  mixed  fabrics,  oomposed  partly  of  vegetable  fibres  and  partly  of 
silk,  wool,  or  other  animal  fibres,  such  as  delaines,  it  is  preferred  that  the  strength  of  the 
alkali  should  not  exceed  40®  Twaddle,  nor  the  temperature  be  above  50^  Fahr.,  lest  the 
animal  fibres  should  be  injured. 

The  apparatus  and  the  temperature  and  strength  of  the  soda  or  potash,  sulphurio 
aoid,  or  chloride  of  sine  solution,  may  be  varied  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  will 
produce  proportionate  effects ;  for  instance,  the  soda  or  potash  may  be  used  at  a  strength 
even  as  low  as  90P  Twaddle,  and  still  give  improved  properties  to  cotton,  &c.,  ibr 
receiving  colours  in  printing  and  dyeing,  particularly  if  the  temperature  be  low ;  for  the 
lower  the  temperature,  the  more  effectually  the  soda  or  potash  acts  on  the  fibrous 
material.  The  patentee  does  not,  therefore,  confine  himself  to  any  particular  strength 
or  temperature ;  but  he  prefers  the  strength,  heat,  and  process  above  described. 

He  claims,  as  his  invention,  the  subjecting  of  cotton,  linen,  and  other  vegetable  fibrous 
material,  either  in  the  fibre  or  any  stage  of  its  manufacture,  either  alone,  or  mixed  with 
silk,  woollen,  or  other  animal  fibrous  material,  to  the  action  of  caustic  soda  or  caustic 
potash,  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  or  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  of  a  temperature  and 
strength  sufficient  to  produce  the  new  eHbcts,  and  give  to  them  the  new  properties  above 
described,  either  by  padding,  printing,  or  steeping,  immersion,  or  any  other  mode  of 
application. — Newtok"*  Jovmal^  xxxviii.  p.  456. 

For  washing  textile  febrics,  Messrs.  M<Alpin,  of  Hammersmith,  have  combined  a 
rotating  (centrifugal)  wash  vessel  with  vertical  beaters;  a  very  effbctive  contrivance 
which  may  be  seen  at  work  at  any  time. 

TexHle  Afoati/ietarM.— Commencing  at  the  extreme  west  of  the  Great  Exhibition  we 
observe  the  extensive  series  contributed  by  Messrs.  Hibbert,  Piatt,  &  Co.,  of  Oldham, 
in  illustration  of  the  various  operations  in  preparing  and  spinning  cotton.  The  first 
operation  is  that  of  opening  the  entangled  locks,  and  of  partially  freeing  the  fibres  ftx>m' 
extraneous  substances.  Instead  of  the  *<  wiUy  "  commonly  employed  for  this  purpose, 
Messrs.  Hibbert  and  Piatt  exhibit  a  novel  apparatus  of  American  oriffin.  The  principle 
of  action  in  this  machine  is,  that  It  draws  the  cotton  between  spiked  and  fluted  rollers, 
so  as  to  loosen  the  matted  fibres  by  a  drawing  action,  instead  of  by  a  rapidlv  revolving 
beater ;  the  portions  of  seed  and  other  impurities  being  separated  by  the  rotation  of  other 
fluted  rollers,  which  revolve  against  the  fibres  as  they  are  held  by  the  spikes,  and  thus 
effect  the  required  cleaning.  The  cotton,  as  it  comes  from  the  bale,  is  spread  upon  an 
endless  travelling  apron,  which  carries  it  forwards  and  delivers  it  into  the  machine. 

In  the  next  machine,  for  further  opening  and  cleansing  the  material,  two  arrangements 
are  included,  which  are  not  generally  employed,  except  by  this  firm.  The  scutching 
action  is  accomplbfaed  in  the  ordinary  manner,  the  impurities  fiilling  below  through  an 
iron  grating ;  the  opened  locks,  however,  having  arrived  at  the  other  end  of  the  machines 
pass  over,  instead  of  under,  the  exhausting  apparatus,  so  that  the  dust  removed  there- 
from by  the  draft  is  not  compelled  to  pass  through  the  sheet  of  cotton.  There  is  also  a 
peculiar  arrangement  of  rollers,  between  and  partly  around  which  the  web  of  cotton  is 
conducted  previously  to  being  wound  into  a  lap ;  the  design  being  to  effect  a  more 
perfect  calendering  or  consolidating  of  the  fibres. 

Six  carding  machines,  which  effect  the  next  process,  are  exhibited;  two  of  these 
only,  however,  are  necessary  to  complete  the  perfect  operation  they  are  designed  to 
effect,  the  remaining  four  being  added  merely  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  carded  cotton  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  machining  subsequently 
used.  Referring  then  to  two  of  these:  the  first  used  is  called  a  breaker,  and  the  lap 
of  cotton  firom  'the  last  machine  is  placed  so  as  to  revolve  in  a  portion  of  the  frame* 
work,  to  effect  an  unwinding.  According  to  the  usual  method,  the  material  would 
pass  through  a  pair  of  rollers,  which,  by  their  revolution,  bring  it  under  the  action 
of  the  machine  ;  here,  however,  the  ** patent  feeder'*  is  employed,  consisting  of  a 
roller  and  concave  sur&ce,  between  which  the  sheet  of  cotton  passes,  and  is  from  thence 
taken  by  a  roller,  called  the  **  licker-in,*'  covered  with  wire  cards.  From  this  roller  the 
fibres  are  stripped  by  the  revolution  of  the  large  central  carding  cylinder,  and  again 
teased  and  straightened  by  the  action  of  other  revolving  carding  surfkces.  In  many 
instances  the  whole  process  is  accomplished  by  these  means.  In  the  case,  however,  of 
the  exhiMted  machinery  now  under  notice,  there  are  in  addition  to  the  rollers  a  series 
of  stationary  surfeces,  covered  with  wire  cards,  and  having  no  concave  form,  corre- 
sponding to  the  periphery  of  a  large  revolving  cylinder.  The  material  passing  between 
these  eombining  surfeces,  the  one  brushing  over  the  other,  becomes  fbrther  straightened 
and  separated,  so  as  to  be  regularly  diffused  over  the  main  carding  surface  ;  it  Is  then 
removed  therefrom  by  the  doffer,  and  subsequently  stripped  in  the  form  of  a  light  fieeoy 
sheet  by  the  rapid  chopping  action  of  the  doffer-comb.  A  trumpet-shaped  orifice  then 
narrows  theidieet  of  cotton  into  a  spongy  cord,  which  is  delivered  by  a  set  of  revolving  roller* 
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into  a  reeeiTer  pUecd  below.  This  in  many  instenccs  is  simply  a  cylindrieal  can,  some- 
times prorided  with  a  rising  and  fiUling  plunger,  which,  by  presnng  upon  the  Cop  of  the 
material,  effects  the  stoirage  of  a  greater  quantity  than  could  otherwise  be  received 
into  the  can.  Messrs.  Tatham  and  Cheetham*8  patent  ''ooiler"  is  now,  however,  fitft 
superseding  the  old  arrangements ;  and  the  estimation  in  which  it  is  held  is  evinced  by 
the  &ct  of  its  application,  instead  of  the  old  system,  to  all  the  preparing  machinery  in 
motion  at  the  Exhibition,  llie  construction  of  this  apparatus,  as  adopted  by  Messrs. 
Hibbert  and  Piatt,  somewhat  differs  from  that  of  the  original  patentees,  but  the  principle 
of  construction  is  the  same,  llie  sliver  delivered  by  the  roUera  passes  through  revolving 
surfaces,  which  thus  carry  it  round,  and  deposit  it  in  circles^within  a  can  placed  below  : 
this  can,  however,  not  being!  stationary  but  revolving  upon  a  centre,  eccentric  to  the 
centre  of  motion  of  the  delivering  sur&ces,  carries  onward  the  sliver  as  it  fidls ;  and 
thereby,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  form  a  cylinder  of  cotton,  disposes  it  in  a  series  of 
coils  throughout  the  area  of  the  can.  As  the  can  becomes  filled,  the  nuiterial  rises 
against  a  plate  at  top ;  and  the  operation  still  proceeding,  effects  a  pressing-down  of  the 
sliver,  so  as  to  produce  a  condensation  of  the  coils.  A  number  of  cans  thus  filled  are 
taken  to  a  machine,  which  will  be  observed  on  the  north  side  of  the  compartment  of 
cotton  machinery.  Here  a  sufficient  number  of  slivers  are  drawn  by  a  pair  of  rollers 
from  their  cans,  and  wound  side  by  side  upon  an  axle,  so  as  to  form  a  lap ;  the  fibres  in 
some  measure  adhering  to  each  other,  and  thus  constituting  a  sheet  of  the  materisL 
Laps,  thus  formed,  are  taken  to  the  other  range  of  carding  engines,  and  there  undergo 
another  operation  of  teasing  and  straightening;  and  then  pass  off  through  a  conical  tu^ 
80  as  to  be  narrowed,  as  before,  into  a  spongy  cord.  The  slivers,  which  constitute  the 
lap  for  feeding  this  machine,  are  from  SO  to  40  in  number ;  but  are  admitted  so  slowly 
as  to  be  carded  down  to  such  an  extent  that  the  sliver  removed  from  the  doffer  is  equal 
to  one  only  of  the  number  of  slivers  which  entered ;  and  thus  any  irregularity  that 
might  have  existed  in  a  portion  of  the  feed  is  so  much  diffused  as  to  be  nearly,  if  not 
entirely  lost. 

We  have  before  spoken  of  the  drawing.frame :  the  next  employed  is  of  vast  importance 
to  the  cotton  numuftcture.  This  machine  has  since  its  introduction  undergone  great 
improvement,  principally  by  the  application  of  a  '*  stop-motion,**  which  arrests  the 
action  of  the  machine  inmiediately  as  the  breakage  of  a  sliver  takes  place :  this  arrange- 
ment is  applied  to  all  the  exhibited  drawing  frames.  A  number  of  the  cans  from  the 
finishing  carding  engine  are  arranged  at  the  back  of  the  machine;  the  slivers  from  these 
pass  over  a  series  of  conductors,  termed  **  spoons,"  several  slivers  being  drawn  over 
together.  These  instruments  are  weighted  guide  levers,  mounted  so  as  to  be  capable 
of  turning  upon  centres ;  but  during  the  proper  working  of  the  machine  are  kept  in  a 
certain  position  by  the  tension  of  the  slivers  which  are  in  process  of  being  drawn. 
Upon  the  breakage  t taking  place,  therefore,  or  upon  a  can  becoming  empty,  the 
equilibrium  will  be  destroyed,  and  a  part  projecting  from  the  under  side  of  the  spoon 
will,  on  the  spoon  fitlling,  intercept  the  motion  of  a  vibrating  bar,  which,  being  thus 
arrested,  effects,  by  an  arrangement  of  apparatus  designed  for  the  purpose^  the  shifting 
of  the  driving  strap  from  the  driving  to  the  loose  pulley,  and  thereby  stops  the  action  of 
the  machine.  To  this  machine  the  patent  coiler  mentioned  in  reference  to  the  carding-^ 
engine  is  also  applied,  the  drawn  slivers  being  again  deposited  in  revolving  cans.  1 

These  slubbing  and  roring-frames  next  come  under  notice.  Those  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Hibbert  and  Piatt  are  three  in  number ;  the  two  first  being  distinguished  by 
the  term  slubbing-frames,  and  the  other  by  that  of  the  roving-frame.  The  operation 
and  arrangement  of  machinery,  however,  are  substantially  the  same ;  the  only  object  of 
the  processes  being  gradually  to  reduce  the  sliver,  and  impart  to  it  a  sufficient  amount 
of  solidity  suitable  for  the  action  of  the  spinning  frames.  This  class  of  machines  is  most 
fully  represented  in  the  Exhibition,  and  the  particular  point  to  which  the  stream  <^ 
inventive  genius  is  now  directed  is  distinctly  shown.  The  beautiful  mechanism  of  the 
slubbing  or  roving-frame  appears,  as  far  as  its  simplicity  of  construction  and  efficiency 
of  worlung  is  concerned,  to  have  arrived  at  a  point  beyond  which  there  is  but  little  to 
desire.  Invention  has  therefore  of  late  been  directed  solely  to  increase  its  quantitative 
producing  power.  The  limit  to  this  had  been  the  velocity  at  which  the  revolving 
spindles  and  their  **  flyers  **  could  be  driven.  In  three  out  of  the  four  exhibitors  of 
cotton  preparing  machinery  in  motion,  we  find  evidence  of  an  earnest  attention  to  this 
subject  In  the  series  now  under  review,  the  desired  end  is  sought  to  be  accomplished 
in  two  ways ;  first,  by  reducing  the  top  of  the  flyer  so  as  to  enable  the  bobbin  to 
traverse  higher  than  usual,  and  thus  avoid  the  necessity  of  carrying  the  flyer  legs  so  fiur 
downwards;  which,  being  thus  reduced  in  length,  will  admit  of  being  driven  at  a  higher 
speed  without  increasing  the  vibration.  The  second  method  is  by  placing  the  bevel- 
pinion,  which  drives  the  bobbin,  upon  a  fixed  socket  instead  of  upon  the  spindle,  by 
which  method  the  vibration  and  the  wear  of  the  spindle  are  diminished.  These  im- 
provements are  said  to  enable  th«  manufiictuiers  to  increase  the  driving  speed  of  the 
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Spindles  one-fiftb  beyond  the  ordinary  velocity  attuned.  To  the  slubbing-firames  of 
Messrs.  Hibbert  and  Piatt  is  attached  a  stop  motion  similar  to  that  we  have  mentioned 
as  commonly  applied  io  the  draving-firame.  The  motion  of  the  machine  is  therefore 
arrested  immediately  upon  the  breakage  of  a  sliver.  In  our  general  description  of  the 
cotton  manu&cture  we  spoke  of  the  sliver  as  proceeding  direct  from  the  leg  of  the  flyer 
to  the  bobbin.  This  phui  is  frequently  adopted,  and  particularly  in  mills  where  the 
finest  yarns  are  spun.  In  those  machines,  however,  now  under  review,  tlie  presser 
principle  is*adopted.  On  this  plan,  the  l^s  of  the  flyers  carry  an  arm  called  a  **  presser," 
which  receives  an  inclination  to  move  inwards  by  the  action  of  a  spring,  so  as  to  bear 
against  the  surface  of  the  bobbin.  Tlie  slivers  pass  down  the  legs  of  the  flyers,  and  are 
coiled  along  their  respective  arms,  threaded  through  eyes  formed  therein,  and  from 
thence  are  conducted  to  the  bobbins.  The  action  of  the  spring-presser  is  to  consolidate 
the  roving,  and  thereby  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the  bobbin  for  holding  the  roving, 
and  prevent  the  necessity  for  frequently  changing  the  bobbin.  This  arrangement  is 
distinguished  as  the  presser  bobbin ;  and  the  other  as  the  soft  bobbin. 

The  next  in  order  of  the  machines  to  be  noticed  are  those  for  spinning,  both  principles 
of  which,  viz.,  the  mule  and  the  throstle,  are  exhibited  in  this  series  ;  the  former  also 
being  illustrated  by  two  machines,  the  one  for  the  production  of  weft,  and  the  other  for 
warp.  We  have  already  in  our  article  Cotton  Sfinnikg  explained  tiie  peculiarities  of 
these  two  constructions  of  machines,  the  operation  of  the  throstle  being  continuous, 
and  having  its  spindles  mounted  in  a|stationary  frame,  and  the  spindles  of  the  mule  being 
mounted  on  a  carriage  which  alternately  approaches  to  and  recedes  from  the  delivering 
rollers.  The  throstle  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Hibbert  and  Piatt  presents  no  features  that 
call  for  particular  comment ;  but  in  the  mules  we  notice  a  peculiar  arrangement  of 
** scavenger"  is  applied.  The  object  of  this  apparatus  is  to  clear  particles  of  waste 
from  the  top  of  the  carriage,  and  the  operation  is  effected  by  means  of  a  roller,  which, 
instead  of  sweeping  the  refuse  towards  the  cops,  moves  it  away  in  an  opposite  direction. 
The  construction  of  these  mules  is  on  the  principle  of  Sharp  and  Roberts'  patent ; 
they  are  provided  with  an  adjustable  cam  for  **  backing  off,**  and  also  an  apparatus 
applied  to  the  front  roller  for  preventing  the  threads  from  becoming  snarled. 

Messrs.  Pair,  Curtis,  'and  Madely,  of  Manchester,  exhibited  several  preparing  and 
spinning  machines.  The  first  of  these,  the  carding-engine,  is  provided  with  a  motion 
for  traversing  the  conical  tube  which  conducts  the  sliver  from  the  dofier  cylinder,  and 
thereby  causes  it  to  be  taken  up  by  the  delivering  rollers  at  varying  parts  of  Uieir  length  ; 
this  is  the  patent  of  Messrs.  Lakin  and  Rhode. 

In  the  drawing*frame  there  is  a  peculiar  arrangement  of  spoon  for  the  stop  motion ; 
the  lower  part  is  formed  as  a  fork  ;  and  under  the  space  between  the  prongs  stands  out 
a  projection  from  the  vibrating  shaft,  which,  when  arrested  in  its  motion,  causes  the 
stoppage  of  the  machine.  The  spoons  held  up  by  the  passing  sliver  fall  vertically  upon 
a  breakage  taking  places  and  thereby  intercept  the  vibrating  projection  with  one  or 
other  of  their  prongs,  and  consequently  arrest  the  motion  of  the  machine. 

In  the  slubbing.frame  a  spiing  is  applied  to  the  presser,  difieriog  from  those  commonly 
employed  ;  it  being,  in  this  instance,  formed  as  a  coiled  watch>spring.  This  arrange* 
ment  is  intended  to  effect  a  more  equal  pressure,  and  a  reduction  in  the  weight  of  the 
flyer.  In  tliis  machine  also  the  tension  weight,  for  tightening  the  cone^trap,  is  carried 
by  a  frame,  which  moves  on  a  part  attached  to  tlie  beam,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  rest 
upon  the  grooved  shai^ ;  there  is  also  an  application  of  gearing  to  the  shortening  and 
traverse  motions.  All  of  the  improvements  are  shown  applied  to  a  roving  frame.  Upon 
approaching  one  of  these  machines,  the  visitor  is  struck  by  the  comparatively  little  noise 
made  by  their  working ;  and  upon  inquiry,  he  finds  that  the  toothed  wheels,  which 
drive  the  bobbins,  are  composed  of  gutta-percha ;  this  is  the  patent  of  Messrs.  Tatham 
and  Cheetham ;  and  if,  as  at  present  seems  probable,  the  material  should  be  found 
sufflciently  lasting,  a  roost  desirable  end  will  be  accomplished  by  its  introduction. 

Tliere  are  three  self-acting  mules,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Pair,  Curtis,  and  Madely, 
In  one  of  these  the  apparatus  generally  adopted  for  producing  the  changes  required  for 
spinning,  is  substituted  by  an  arrangement  which  is  positive  in  its  action ;  and  thereby 
prevents  the  common  breakages  of  bands,  and  the  general  ii\jury  of  the  machine.  Ilio 
cords  are  also  prevented  from  rubbing  against  each  other,  and  thus  rendered  more 
durable  by  the  application  of  an  extra  scroll. 

Another  improvement  belonging  to  this  mule  relates  to  the  arrangement  for  putting 
down  the  yarn  by  the  *<  faller  ;  *  the  object  being  to  prevent  a  coil  when  the  "  backing 
off**  takes  place ;  thus  preventing  a  snarling  or  damage  of  the  yarn.  The  **  squaring 
shaft  "  is,  in  this  machine,  driven  by  gearing  instead  of  bands,  as  usual. 

Another  self-acting  mule  exhibits  an  improvement  upon  that  principle  knovra  as 
Smith  and  Orr's.  llie  present  construction  dispenses  with  the  friction  or  differential 
motion  for  winding  on  the  yam,  and  substitutes  an  application  of  the  radial  arm, 
arranged  so  as  to  prevent  breakages  of  the  mangle-wheeU    The  rollers  driven  inde« 
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p«nd«ntl3r  of  tb«  maaglfr-whee),  nteMnrily  pr«Yent  « itnua  thtreon «  HHmy  may  be  put 
in  motioQ  or  itoppcd  at  pleaaura ;  and  at  they  deriTa  their  rotation  from  tha  driTing 
pinion,  a  more  unifonn  action  is  obtained.    Tlui  mule  alio  is  driTon  by  one  strep  instead 

oftVOk 

The  third  mule  contains  a  new  arrangement  of  the  patented  improrements  of  ibis 
firm,  a  new  motion  for  winding  on  the  yam  with  a  self*rcgulator  being  applied ;  tbe 
design  being  to  enable  a  person,  capable  of  **  piecing  ends,"  to  superintend  the  msdiiae, 
and  reduce  the  making  of  a  set  of  eops  to  as  easy  a  task  as  the  m«Wi«g  a  eet  of  bobbins 
on  a  roving  frame. 

We  next  arrive  at  the  machinery  of  Mr.  John  Mason,  of  Rochdale :  here  we  find  a 
drawing  frame,  with  patent  ooiier ;  and  also  slubbing  and  roving-firames.  Tbe  two 
last  mentioned  machines  are  fitted  with  improyemcnts  for  obtaining  a  greater  velonty 
in  the  rotation  of  the  spindles.  This  consists  in  firmly  attaching  to  the  copping-rail 
tubes,  over  which  the  bobbins  pass,  they  being  hollowed  out  sufficiently  large  fiir  that 
purpose.  The  spindles  pass  through  the  tubes,  and  run  in  contact  with  the  intenal 
periphery  thereof  at  top  and  bottom ;  by  which  arrangement,  two  bearings  are  obtained 
a  considerable  distance  apart,  affording  a  support  productive  of  great  ataadinees  of  adjoa. 
It  ia  stated  that,  with  the  application  of  this  arrangement,  the  spindles  of  roTinf 
machines,  where  the  lift  of  the  bobbin  is  six  or  seven  inches,  may  msdce  from  1,200  to 
1,400  revolutions  per  minute.  This  improvement  is  exhibited  as  applied  to  a  frame 
where  pressors  are  used ;  and  also  to  one  arranged  for  the  production  of  soft  bobbins. 

Another  improvement  in  these  machines  is  the  application  of  a  platen  situated  before 
the  delivering  rollers,  and  through  which  the  rovings  pass  on  their  way  to  the  bobbins; 
this  is  for  the  purpoee  of  preventing  an  entanglement  when  an  end  becomes  broken,  sd 
inconvenience  which  frequently  occurs  in  the  ordinary  arrangements.  The  perforated 
plates  effect  this  by  forming  a  shield,  which  keeps  the  broken  roving  from  ftJling  down- 
wards to  tbe  other  threads.  To  these  nuohines  an  apparatus  is  also  applied  far 
disengaging  the  parts  which  drive  the  bobbins  or  spindles  from  the  other  partt  of  tbe 
machines:  so  that  the  whole  series  may  be  turned  at  once  by  hand  when  the  bobbins  are 
full,  for  the  purpoee  of  unwinding  a  sufficient  length  of  each  thread,  for  forming  an  at* 
tachment  to  the  fresh  bobbins. 

In  front  of  Mr.  Mason*s  mschinery  will  be  found  that  of  Messrs.  Higginsand  Sons*  of 
Salford.  The  roving  frame  of  this  firm  exhibits  another  instance  of  the  attention  paid  to 
a  gain  of  speed  in  the  revolution  of  the  spindles.  According  to  the  usual  practice  the 
spindles  are  formed  of  the  same  diameter  throughout  the  upper  part  of  their  length;  but 
in  the  roving-frame  now  spoken  of,  the  spindles  are  formed  of  varying  diameters^  de- 
creasing towards  the  top,  which  configuration  admits  of  their  being  driven  at  a  graatly 
increasMl  velocity,  without  an  extended  vibration :  the  flyers  also  are  ao.attached  that 
the  bobbin  may  traverse  to  a  higher  point  than  usual ;  and  thus  tbe  legs  are  decreased 
In  length,  and  consequently  reduced  in  weight,  possessing  at  the  same  time  a  stifibes 
which  will  bear  an  increased  revolution.  Ilie  conical  pulley  is  mounted  upon  a  frame 
which  swings  upon  centres,  so  that  at  whatever  diameter  the  strap  may  be  situated  it 
will  always.be  distended. 

In  the  compartment  containing  the  machinery  we  have  described  are  some  esses  of 
spindles  and  flyers  of  various  constructions  now  in  use :  amongst  these  is  one  wbicb,  as 
it  bears  upon  the  subject  of  increased  speed,  we  will  particularize  {  this  is  the  invenUoo 
of  Mr.  William  Msdardy,  of  Manchester.  The  object  sought  is  here  attained  by  causing 
the  spindle  to  run  In  a  top  bearing,  so  as  to  effect  a  greater  steadiness  of  action ;  and  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  removal  of  the  filled  bobbins,  the  spindle  is  formed  in  two  ^ 
tions  which  are  temporarily  connected  together ;  their  separation  is  accomplished  by 
lifting  the  upper  part  of  its  top  bearing  j  when,  the  lower  end  being  turned  in  its  b^^ 
bearing,  so  as  to  occupy  a  position  out  of  a  right  line,  the  filled  bobbing  may  be  slipped 
off.  We  are  informed  that  these  spindles  are  running  at  a  considerably  increased 
velocity. 

Messrs.  Sliarp,  Brothers,  of  Manchester,  exhibited  a  throstle  spinning  frame  on  tbe 
«  ring  and  traveller  **  principle.  This  machine  is  of  American  origin,  and,  although  ta^ 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  that  country,  has  made  but  little  progress  here.  Tbetbrod, 
instead  of  passing  on  to  the  bobbin  through  a  flyer,  as  in  other  throstles,  is  condoeted 
through  a  fine  metallic  loop,  mounted  so  as  to  revolve  upon  arms  which  project  d^ 
tbe  copping  rail  :  this  loop  is  dragged  round  by  the  traction  of  the  thread.  Tbe  bobbin 
does  not  in  this  case  rise  and  fidl,  to  distribute  the  yam  upon  its  surfiioe,  but  tbe  saine 
effect  is  produced  by  the  upward  and  downward  motion  of  the  ring.  This  ^"^^^ 
exhibita  an  arrangement  of  friction  surfoces  In  place  of  the  ordinary  drivhig  tooti»f^ 
wheels. 

In  the  French  department  was  exhibited  a  machine  called  the  *<  Epurator,"  tbe  deag^ 
of  which  is  to  supersede  the  use  of  the  ordinary  soutohing  machine,  and  eflbet  by  <"^ 
operation  the  cleaning  and  carding  of  the  materiaL    When  pnetice  has  eonfinosd  tbe 
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use  of  two  distinct  processes,  it  rarely  occurs  thst  the  final  object  can  be  achieved  by  one : 
all  endeavours,  however,  to  arrive  at  a  simplification  of  operations  should  be  viewed 
with  consideration.  The  material  to  be  operated  upon  by  this  machine  is  formed  into 
laps,  by  a  spreading  apparatus,  a  number  of  which  laps  (five  in  the  exhibited  machine) 
are  placed  so  as  to  be  simultaneously  fed  by  revolving  fluted  rollers  to  the  cleaning  and 
carding  cylinder.  This  cylinder  is  4  feet  in  diameter,  and  revolves  at  the  rate  of  from 
250  to  270  revolutions  per  minute,  its  periphery  is  provided  with  a  series  of  strips  of 
wire  cards,  with  strong  teeth,  between  which  strips  are  placed  flexible  metallic  brushes, 
the  extremities  of  which  project  slightly  beyond  the  surface  of  the  cards.  The  grooved 
feeding  rollers  revolve  slowly,  and  therefore  present  the  cotton  gradually  to  the  action 
of  the  revolving  cards  and  brushes ;  the  effect  of  which  is  said  to  be  the  combined 
operation  of  scutching  and  carding,  the  impurities  being  separated  by  centrifugal  force, 
and  the  loosened  flbres  laid  side  by  side  without  being  broken  by  the  action  of  revolving 
beaters.  Beneath  each  pair  of  feeding  rollers  there  are  gratings,  through  which  the 
separated  extraneous  matters  fall.  There  are  three  different  cylinders  to  this  machine, 
for  the  more  perfSect  removal  of  the  cotton ;  each  one  of  which  is  provided  with  the  usual 
doffing  combs  for  the  removal  of  the  slivers,  which  are  then  guided  so  as  to  unite  into 
one.  The  exhibitor  states  that  this  machine  will  produce  from  S20  to  260  lbs.  of  pre- 
pared cotton  in  12  hours, — one  workman  superintending  two  or  three  machines;  and 
that  if  coarser  numbers  are  to  be  spun,  a  subsequent  carding  is  unnecessary,  the  cotton 
being  taken  from  the  epurator  direct  to  the  drawing  frame. 

Near  the  machine  last  described  will  be  seen  a  roving  frame  of  French  manufacture, 
in  which  the  arrangement  of  wheels  for  driving  the  spindles  and  bobbins  is  different  from 
that  conmnonly  employed  in  England.  Instead  of  the  two  shafts,  carrying  their  series 
of  bevel- wheels,  one  only  is  employed,  which  drives  a  pinion  mounted  upon  a  loose  col- 
lar. On  the  upper  end  of  this,  there  is  a  spur-wheel,  which  takes  into  the  teeth  of  two 
spur-pinioos,  each  of  which  is  used  for  driving  a  bobbin  or  spindle,  as  the  case  may  be. 

In  the  Belgian  department  a  willow  is  exhibited  by  the  Soci^t^  du  Fhcenix,  of  Ghent. 
The  peculiarity  of  this  machine  consists  in  the  employment  of  a  revolving  shaft,  provided 
with  a  series  of  projecting  arms,  arranged  in  a  spiral  form.  This  shaft  is  enclosed  within 
a  casing,  the  internal  surface  of  which  is  provided  with  an  iron  grating.  The  cotton  is 
fed  in  through  an  aperture  at  one  end  of  the  casing,  and  beaten  by  the  spirally-arranged 
revolving  arms,  which,  at  the  same  time,  carry  it  forward  to  be  delivered  out  at  the 
other  end,  the  separated  impurities  falling  through  the  surrounding  grating. 

From  Belgium  we  have  also  a  roving  frame  possessing  a  feature  not  entirely  new  to 
us,  but  as  yet  unemployed.  This  consists  in  the  employment  of  toothed  segments,  of 
decreasing  diameter,  which  constitute  conical  wheels,  and  are  intended  to  displace  the 
conical  pulleys  now  ordinarily  used ;  the  segments  are  locked,  one  afler  the  other,  to 
their  shafts,  so  as  to  effect  the  required  rotation  at  the  necessary  variable  speed ;  this 
invention  is  the  subject  of  a  patent  in  England  granted  to  Messrs.  Fairbaim  and 
Hetherington. 

The  Exhibition  does  not  illustrate  fully  the  manufacture  of  woollen  fabrics ;  a  system 
of  producing  woollen  yams  is,  however,  exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  Mason,  of  Rochdale,  and 
claims  particular  attention.  The  machinery  to  which  we  refer  has  been  for  some  years 
in  general  operation  in  France  and  Belgium ;  but  the  slowness  with  which  an  entire 
change  of  system  is  received  in  England,  has  prevented  it  from  becoming  as  extensively 
employed  as  its  merit  seems  to  demand.  In  order  that  this  machinery  nuy  be  properly 
understood,  we  must,  in  the  first  place,  briefly  describe  the  usual  processes  employed  for 
the  production  of  woollen  yarns,  premising  that  our  present  notice  refers  to  that  branch 
of  the  manufacture  relating  to  the  class  of  goods  technically  distinguished  as  "woollens** 
in  distinction  to  **  worsteds,*'  comprising  broad  cloth,  flannels,  &c.,  and  made  from  shorter 
descriptions  of  wools. 

The  material  is  first  cleaned  by  a  machine  similar  to  the  willow  of  the  cotton  manu- 
facture, and  is  then  subjected  to  the  process  of  carding,  called,  in  this  instance,  **  scribbling." 
After  this,  another  card  operation  follows,  the  wool  being  doffed  therefrom,  not  in  a 
continuous  film,  as  described  in  reference  to  cotton,  but  in  short  spongy  cards,  equal  in 
length  to  the  width  of  the  carding  engine ;  these  **  cardings  **  are  dien  taken  to  the 
**  billy,**  (a  machine  operating  upon  the  principle  of  the  mule,)  where  they  are  joined 
one  to  another,  generally  by  hand,  so  as  to  form  continuous  lengths,  and  twisted  pre- 
viously to  being  wound  into  cops,  which  are  to  be  transferred  to  the  spinning  machine. 

According  to  the  system  exhibited  by  Mr.  Mason,  the  wool  as  it  is  taken  by  the 
ordinary  action  of  the  doffer  comb  from  the  first  carding  machine,  is  gathered  into  a 
narrow  band,  and  after  passing  through  a  revolving  tube,  which  imparts  a  certain 
amount  of  fiilse  twist,  is  wound  upon  a  roller,  so  as  to  constitute  a  lap,  about  16  incbea 
in  diameter,  and  4  or  5  inches  in  breadth.  When  the  required  quanUty  is  wound  on, 
an  arrangement  of  apparatus,  by  ringing  a  bell,  gives  notice  to  the  attendant ;  imme- 
diately after  which,  the  winding  machinery,  by  a  self-acting  motion,  disengages  the  lap; 
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wo  that  a  determinate  quantity  of  material  i«  always  wound  upon  tiie  roller.  Sevital  af 
these  narrow  laps  are  placed,  side  by  side,  upon  a  framework  attached  to  a  second 
carding  mHchine ;  and  their  rollers  are  mounted  so  as  to  be  capable  of  revolviDg,  ia 
order  tu  unwind  the  carded  wool,  which  unwinding  is  effected  through  the  agency  of 
aurface  rollers,  placed  in  conUct  with  the  lapped  material.  The  slivers,  tMostituting  the 
laps,  are  applied  in  such  a  number,  that  their  aggregate  width  shall  l>«  equal  to  that  of 
the  required  feed ;  and  they  are  conducted  through  guides,  so  as  to  bring  their  edges 
together,  and  thus  form  a  continuous  sheet  as  ihey  are  fed  into  the  aecoud  carding 
engine. 

The  vool  having  been  carded  as  usual,  is  removed  by  the  agency  of  tvo  dofier 
cylinders,  each  of  which  has  alternate  rings  of  ujre  cards  and  blank  places  ;  the  rings  of 
cards  on  the  one  doffer  being  opposite  to  the  ftpaces  on  the  other,  and  tnce  venA.  By 
this  arrangement,  each  doflTer  removes  a  series  of  narrow  strips  of  wool,  which,  being 
conducted  therefrum  by  stripper  rullers,  form  endless  spongy  cords,  instead  of  the  short 
cardiiigs  before  referred  to.  'l*he«e  endless  cords  are  then  conducted  betveeo  travelling 
straps,  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  progress  of  the  cords,  which  straps,  by  their 
rubbing  action,  condense  the  material  previously  to  its  being  wound  upon  rollers,  aad 
sufficiently  to  admit  of  its  being  taken  direct  tp  the  spinning  machine. 

It  will  be  uiuierstoud  from  the  f  >reguing  statement,  that  tliis  systenti  eflTecrta  a  great 
economy  of  labour ;  (he  feeding  bfing  self-acting,  and  the  piecing  and  stubbing  being 
dispen*>ed  with.  This  simplitication,  however,  is  not  the  only  advantage  ;  the  aeif-fecder 
supplies  the  machine  in  a  much  more  regular  manner  than  can  be  attained  by  haad; 
and  the  **  cardings  **  are,  consequently,  more  even  ;  the  manufactured  threads  are  also 
mora  "  nappy,**  which  increases  the  felting  quality  in  milling,  and  affords  a  richneis  of 
appearance  in  the  woven  cloth  not  attained  in  the  usual  course  of  manufacture. 

In  manufacturing  warps  on  this  syKtero»  it  is  merely  necessary  to  double  the  slivers  of 
wool  upon  an  intermediate  engine,  and  draw  the  slubbing  mora  in  the  **  condenser** anil 
mule,  to  obtain  that  straighiness  of  fibre  which  gives  strength  to  the  thread.  If  t^ 
first  process  of  obtaining  narrow  laps  be  repeated,  so  that  twp  carding  eugines  are  fed 
by  a  number  of  these,  a  doubling,  not  attainable  under  the  old  system,  may  be  eflvcted, 
which  will  of  course  add  to  the  regularity  of  the  yarn.  That  this  system  U  act 
universally  adopted  may  be  attributed,  in  great  measurei  tp  the  failures  which  hart 
taken  place  in  other  attempts  to  obtain  endless  cardings.  Mr.  Mason's  machinery  if 
now,  however,  employed  by  some  of  the  roost  eminent  firms  of  the  nortb  and  v^',^ 
England ;  and  therefore  may  be  looked  upon  as  making  its  way  towards  that  positios 
which  its  merits  entitle  it  to  attain. 

The  French  department  oontains  an  example  of  an  endlfss  ceding  machine  coo* 
tributed  by  Messrs.  Merciere  snd  Co.  of  Louviers )  the  chief  distinction  from  that  vc 
have  above  described  being  the  amploymeut  of  series  of  revolving  tubes  for  consolidating 
the  cardings,  instead  of  the  travelling  straps  of  Mr.  Mason.  In  the  *'  first  **  carding 
engine  exhibited  with  this  endless  carding  engine,  the  feed  apron  is  divided  into  tvo 
parts,  and  the  sliver  is  removed  from  the  doffer  in  the  same  number  of  distioet  wet», 
which  pass  through  separate  conical  apertures,  but  are  finally  united  upon  the  same  lap 
roller.  The  oUject  of  this  is  to  work  the  machine  with  different  colours  of  wool,  wbieli» 
becoming  mixed  at  the  next  operation,  a^ord  a  parti-coloured  carding.  In  conoectioa 
with  these  machines  is  also  a  hand  woollen  mule;  it  does  not,  however, iq[»pear  toposso* 
any  novelty  which  demands  notice. 

TH  £  1 N  E^,  the  principle  of  tea.  It  may  be  conveniently  prepared  by  sublimation  in 
the  apparatus  of  Mohr,  for  preparing  benzoic  acid,  which  consists  of  a  shallow  iron  pan. 
having  its  mouth  covered  with  tissue  paper  secured  tight  round  the  edges  ;  and  tbs 
whole  then  surmounted  with  a  conical  paper  cap. 

A  decoction  of  the  tea  is  precipitated  by  acetate  of  lead,  the  liquor  filtered  hot  end 
evaporated  to  dryness.     The  dry  extract  is  sublimed  as  above  described. 

Tlie  following  proportions  of  theine  were  obtained  from  different  kinds  often:  — 

From  green  hyson        -  «  «  -  -     105  per  cent 

,9    black  Congo          •>  .  •  .  -     1  -09 

„         M     Assam         -  -  .  *  .1-87 

„    twankay  (green)  -  •  m  -  -    0-98 

Theine  was  obtained  from  coffee  by  the  same  process  slightly  altered.  The  active  pr^^* 
perties  of  tea  are  due  to  this  principle. 

The  decoction  of  Paraguay  tea  was  precipitated  first  by  acetate  of  lead,  and  tbea  *1»* 
filtered  liquor  by  subacetate  of  lead  ;  add  the  liquid  drawn  off  and  evaporated  to  dryness. 
When  the  extract  was  submitted  to  distillation^  it  gave  long  flat  crystals  exactly  reseni' 
bling  theine.  The  sublimate  also  resembled  theine  in  its  odour  and  relations  to  ^*^' 
alcohol  and  ether.     It  also  answered  to  the  following  new  test  of  tlieine. 
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Theine  is  boiled  for  a  few  minutes  with  twiee  its  weight  of  fuming  nitric  fteld,  by 
which  a  bright  yellow  solution  is  obtained.  Tliis  liquid,  gently  evaporated  to  dryness, 
leaves  a  deep  yellow  mass.  A  drop  of  limmonia  is  let  fall  upon  this,  and  a  gentle  heat 
applied,  when  a  splendid  purpla  colour  is  immediately,  produced,  similar  to  that  from 
uric  acid. 

Tha  Mrbon  and  hydrtfgen  In  the  theine  of  Paraguay  tea  were  also  determined :  *->* 

Found.  Calculated. 

Carbon  S  -  •  •  -     49*96  49*79 

Hydrogen  -  -  -  -       5*145  5-08 

From  want  of  material  the  nitrogen  was  not  determined.  There  b  do  doubt  that 
Paraguay  tea  contains  theine,  although  the  proportion  is  small 

The  leaves  of  the  CameUia  Japoniea  and  of  the  holly  were  examined  for  theine,  and 
found  to  contain  none.     See  Taa. 

TH£NARD*S  BLUE,  or  COBALT  BLUE,  is  prepared  by  digesting  the  oxide 
of  cobalt  used  in  the  potteries,  with  nitric  acid,  evaporating  the  nitrate  almost  to  dryness, 
diluting  it  with  water,  and  filtering,  to  separate  some  arseniate  of  iron,  which  usually 
precipitates.  The  clear  liquor  is  to  be  poured  into  a  solution  of  phosphate  of  soddj 
whence  an  insoluble  phosphate  of  cobalt  fidls.  ThU  being  well  washed,  is  to  be  inti- 
mately miied  in  its  soft  state  with  eight  times  its  weight  of  well-washed  gelatinous 
alumina,  whieh  has  been  obtained  by  pouring  a  solution  of  alum  into  water  of  ammonia 
in  excess.  The  uniformly  coloured  paste  b  to  be  spread  upon  plates^  dried  iil  a  store, 
then  bruised  dry  in  a  mortar,  enclosed  in  a  crucible,  and  subjected  to  a  cherry-red  heat 
for  half  an  hour.  On  talcing  out  the  crucible,  and  letting  it  cool,  the  fine  blue  pigment 
is  to  be  removed  into  a  bottle,  which  is  to  be  stoppered  till  used. 

The  arseniate  of  cobalt  may  be  substituted,  in  the  above  process,  for  the  phosphate,  but 
it  must  be  mixed  with  sixteen  times  its  weight  ^f  the  washed  gelatinous  alumina.  The 
arseniate  is  procured  by  pouring  the  dilute  nitrate  of  cobalt  into  a  ftolution  of  arseniate 
of  potassa.  If  nitrate  of  cobalt  be  mixed  with  alumina,  and  the  miiture  be  treated 
as  above  described,  a  blue  pigment  will  also  be  obteined,  but  paler  than  the  preceding, 
showing  that  the  colour  consists  essentially  of  alumina  steined  with  oxide  of  cobalt. 

THEOBROMINE  $  is  a  chemical  principle  found  in  cocoa  beans,  and  identical  with 
caffeine  and  theine  as  obtained  from  tea  and  cofi^.  It  is  extracted  by  boiling  with 
water,  filtering,  precipiteting  with  acetate  of  lead,  filtering  the  precipitete  after  washing  it, 
then  decomposing  it  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  ;  or  boiling  it  with  alcohol,  from  which, 
on  cooling,  the  theobromine  separates  in  a  crystelline  powder <  It  is  purified  by  re-crys-* 
tallisation.     It  is  little  soluble  in  water  or  aleohoK 

THERMOMETER,  signifies  the  measure  of  heat  Its  description  belongs  to  a 
treatise  on  chemical  physics. 

Philosophers  have  been  idways  much  troubled  by  the  failures  of  the  maximum  sel& 
registering  thermometers,  especially  those  exposed  to  the  sun ;  the  part  of  the  tube  in 
which  the  index  ought  to  slide  becomes  foul,  apparently  lined  with  a  coat  of  metal,  and 
the  index  is  immovable.  A  construction  invented  by  Messrs.  Negretti  &  Zambra  appears 
likely  to  evade  this  difficulty.  The  mercury  in  its  expansion  is  forced  past  an  obstruc- 
tion in  the  tube,  and  does  not  return  past  it  in  its  contraction.  No  index  is  required  in 
this  construction.  **The  specimens  of  this  instrument  which  we  have  tried  answer  well,*' 
says  the  Astronomer  Royal. 

In  the  Quarterly  Report  of  the  Registrar  General,  there  is  the  following  annotetion :  — ^ 

**  The  form  of  instrument  adopted  during  the  past  quarter  for  maximutn  temperature 
is  that  of  Negretti  &  Zambra,  which  is  found  to  act  admirably." 

Its  construction  is  as  follows :  a  small  piece  of  glass  is  hiserted  near  the  bulb  and 
within  the  tube,  which  it  nearly  fills ;  —  on  an  increase  of  temperature,  the  hiereury 
passes  this  piece  of  glass,  but  on  a  decrease  of  heat,  not  being  able  to  repass  it,  remains 
in  the  tube,  and  thus  indicates  the  maximum  temperature.  After  reading,  it  is  easily 
adjusted. 

Directions  for  uMtng  Negretti  ^  Zambra^  8  Self  -  Registering  Maximum  Thermometer..^ 
For  determination  of  the  maximum  temperature  of  the  air.  .^ Suspend  the  thermometer 
by  means  of  the  two  brass  plates  attached  for  that  purpose,  in  such  manner  that  the  bulb 
is  a  little  lower  than  the  other  part  of  the  instrument,  and  so  placed  that  it  is  in  the  shade, 
with  the  air  passing  freely  to  it  f^om  all  sides :  then  on  an  increase  of  heat,  the  mercury 
will  pass  up  the  tube  as  in  an  ordinary  thermometer,  and  continue  doing  so  as  long  as 
the  heat  increases. 

On  a  decrease  of  heat,  the  contraction  of  mercury  will  uke  place  below  the  bend  in 
the  tube,  leaving  the  whole  column  of  mercury  in  the  tube,  thus  registering  the  highest 
temperature,  and  showing  such  till  the  instrument  is  disturbed. 

To  prepare  the  instrument  for  future  observation,  it  is  simply  necessary  to  remove 
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that  end  from  its  hook  which  U  the  fiuthest  from  the  bulb ;  to  raise  it,  till  the  i 
ment  is  nearly  perpendicular  ;  and  then  to  slightly  agitate  it  while  the  bnaa  plate  the 
nearest  to  the  bulb  is  still  suspended  from  iu  hook.  The  mercury  will  descend  in  tht 
tube,  and  indicate  the  temperature  of  the  air  at  that  time,  and  when  a^gmin  wispetided  from 
its  hook,  is  prepared  for  future  observation. 

For  determination  of  the  eolar  radiation,  —  The  instrument  for  this  purpose  must 
have  a  black  bulb  ;  it  should  be  placed  nearly  borisontal,  with  its  bulb  in  the  full  rays 
of  the  sun«  and  if  possible,  so  that  lateral  wind  should  not  strike  the  bulb.  The  direc- 
tions for  use  are  identical  with  that  for  the  determination  of  the  tempermture  of  the 
air. 

THERMOMETER,  SELF-REOISTERING,  by  Mr,  Brooke.  The  Exhtbitioa 
contained  a  wet  and  dry  bulb  thermometer,  and  apparatus  for  registering  the  tempers- 
ture  they  indicate.  The  registering  apparatus  consists  of  a  pair  of  Tertical  eoncentrie 
cylinders,  supported  on  a  table.  l*he  bulbs  of  the  thermometers  mre  underneath  ^ 
table,  through  which  the  stems  pas«  vertically,  and  are  placed  between  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  cylinders  and  two  lights.  A  narrow  rertical  line  of  li^ht  brought  to  a 
focus  by  a  cylindrical  lens  falls  on  the  stem  of  the  thermometer,  and  passing  through 
the  empty  portion  of  the  bore  affects  the  paper.  The  boundary  between  the  darkened 
and  undsrkened  portion  indicates  the  position  of  the  mercury  in  the  stem  o€  the  ther- 
mometer. Fine  wires  are  placed  across  the  slit  in  the  frame,  through  which  the  light 
falls  on  the  stem.  They  intercept  narrow  portions  of  the  light,  and  thus  the  scale 
of  the  thermometer  is  continuously  impressed  on  the  register,  as  well  as  the  tempera- 
ture, a^hffig.  1447.,  are  camphine  lamps ; 
c,  (/,  cylindrical  lenses,  by  which  a  bright 
focal  line  of  light  is  obuined  ;  e,  the  psychro- 
meter,  or  wet  bulb  thermometer  ;  /|  the  dry 
bulb  thermometer ;  g,  two  concentric  cylin- 
ders, between  which  the  photographic  paper 
is  placed  ;  A,  the  register,  as  it  appears  afler 
the  impression  is  developed;  t,  one  of  the 
rollers  of  a  turn-table,  on  which  the  cylinders 
rest ;  j,  the  frame  which  contains  the  time- 
piece ;  hj  a  bent  pin,  or  carrier,  attached  to 
the  axis  of  the  cylinders ;  this  is  carried  round 
by  a  fork  at  the  end  of  the  hour  hand  of  the 
tirne-piece.  As  this  apparatus  is  necessarily 
placed  in  the  open  sir,  when  in  actual  opera- 
tion it  is  provided  with.  1,  an  inner  cylin- 
drical zinc  case,  with  sliding  doors,  to  protect 
the  sensitive  paper  from  light,  when  the  cy- 
linder is  removed  from,  and  brought  back  to  ^^ 
the  photographic  room  ;  2,  an  outer  wind 
and  water-tight  zinc  case,  with  water-tiglit 
doors  for  removing  and  replacing  the  cylin- 
ders, and  for  trimming  the  lamps,  if  lamps 
are  used. 

The  skilful  application  of  pliolography  by 
Mr.  Brooke  to  register  natural  phenomena, 

with  no  more  labour  than  that  of  supplying  the  cylinder  punctually  with  prepared  paper, 
is  one  of  the  roost  useful  and  beautiful  uses  to  which  photography  has  as  yet  been  ap- 
plied.    The  paper  is  prepared  so  as  to  render  it  extremely  sensitive  to  light,  bei»g  ^^^ 
washed  with  a  solution  of  isinglass,  bromide  of  potassium  and  iodide  of  potassium,  '^ 
the  proportion  of  1,  3,  and  2,  respectively;  and  when  required  for  use,  it  is  washed  vj^l^ 
an  aqueous  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  which  causes  the  paper  to  be  sufficiently  seusiy^^ 
to  the  action  of  light,  so  that  if  a  beam  of  light  be  allowed  to  fall  upon  it,  an  ionpression 
is  made  upon  that  part  where  the  light  falls,  which  becomes  visible  on  being  "^^^ 
with  a  solution  of  gallic  acid,with  a  small  admixture  of  acetic  acid.     A  light  is  plaf^ 
near  a  small  aperture,  tlirough  which  rays  pass  and  fall  upon  a  concave  mirror  carried 
by  a  part  of  the  suspension  apparatus  of  the  magnet,  and  this  reflection  falls  up©"*  * 
piano-cylindrical  lens  of  glass  placed  at  the  distance  of  its  focal  length  from  the  P«P^' 
on  the  cylinder.     As  the  magnet  is  ever  varying  and  making  small  excursions  on  one  o^ 
other  side  of  its  mean  position,  the  point  of  light  traces  a  corresponding  zigzag  o'l  ^^ 
paper.     The  thermometer  apparatus  has  no  mirror  and  no  reflector,  the  mercury  in  ^^ 
tubes  themselves  intercepting  the  pencils  of  light ;  and  thus  this  apparatus,  througl^^J^ 
the  day  and  night,  is   constantly  recording  the  slightest  change  of  position  oi  ^"^ 
magnets  and  the  smallest  changes  of  temperature. 

The  ubject  of  this  self- registering  magnetometer  above  described  is  to  detenDiD®  ^^ 
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direction  and  iotenrity  of  tbe  earth's  magnetism.  Its  direction  is  generally  found  by 
■uspending  a  piece  of  steel  previously  magnetised,  or  in  other  vonb  a  magnet,  by  pa- 
rallel threads  of  untwisted  silk,  and  the  bar  settles  in  that  position  in  which  magnetism 
causes  it  to  rest,  and  which  is  called  the  magnetic  meridian.  The  angle  between  the 
astronomical  meridian  and  the  magnetic  meridian  gives  the  magnetic  declination  which 
is  the  subject  of  research  with  the  declination  magnetometer ;  at  presant,  this  value  in 
London  is  about  22^^  west  of  the  astronomical  meridian. 

Having  determined  the  declination,  the  vertical  plane  is  determined  in  which  the  force 
of  magnetism  is  exerted. 

The  angle  which  the  magnet  makes  when  fireely  suspended  on  this  plane  from  the 
horuon  is  termed  the  dip.  At  present  the  dip  at  London  is  about  68^  4<y.  The  force 
of  magnetism  exerted  in  this  inclined  direction  can  be  resolved  into  two  forces,  the  one 
acting  in  a  horisontal  direction,  the  other  in  a  vertical  direction,  so  that  conjointly  they 
shall  produce  exactly  the  same  force  as  tbe  single  force.  The  biplar,  or  horisontal  force 
magnetometer  is  intended  for  measuring  the  variations  of  the  horisontal  component 
of  tbe  variations  of  the  force  of  magnetism.  It  consists  of  a  magnet  suspended  by  two 
halves  of  a  skein  of  untwisted  sUk,  kept  at  a  certain  distance  apart.  If  an  unmagnetised 
bar  were  thus  suspended,  it  would  remain  at  rest  only  in  that  position  in  which  the  two 
parts  of  the  suspension  skein  were  without  twist,  and  if  it  were  turned  out  of  this  position, 
it  would  endeavour  to  resume  its  former  position  with  a  force  proportionate  to  its  iveight, 
and  the  angle  through  which  it  had  been  turned.  This  principle  Is  made  the  means  of 
measuring  the  force  of  magnetism.  A  freely  suspended  magnet  always  endeavours  to 
rest  in  the  magnetic  meridian. 

The  variations  in  the  vertical  component  of  the  magnetic  dip  are  the  subjects  of  in- 
vestigation with  the  vertical  force  magnet,  which  is  a  magnet  placed  nearly  at  right 
angles  to  the  magnetic  meridian.  It  is  kept  horisontal,  or  nearly  so,  by  weights  balanced 
with  extreme  accuracy,  and  made  to  vibrate  like  a  balance  ;  and  fVom  its  different  in- 
clination the  variation  of  the  vertical  force  of  magnetism  is  determined. 

Thermometrical  Tablcy  by  Alfred  S.  Tajflor,  Esq. — The  accompanying  thermomctrical 
table  of  Mr.  A.  Taylor  has  been  copied  from  a  thermometer  in  his  possession,  graduated 
on  the  scales  of  Fahrenheit  and  Celsius.  It  has  been  designed  to  obviate  the  necessity 
for  those  perplexing  calculations,  so  often  rendered  necessary  by  tlie  use  of  different 
methods  of  graduation  in  England  and  on  the  continent.  In  most  chemical  works, 
we  find,  besides  the  rules  given  for  the  conversion  of  tlie  degrees  of  one  scale  into  those 
of  another,  comparative  tables,  whiehy  however,  convey  no  information  beyond  the  bare 
fact  of  the  correspondence  of  certain  degrees.  In  this  table,  the  attempt  has  been  made 
to  make  it  convey  information  on  numerous  interesting  points,  connected  with  tem- 
perature in  relation  to  climatology,  physical  geography,  chemistry,  and  physiology. 

There  is  another  advantage  which  a  table  of  this  kind  must  possess  over  those  hitherto 
published  in  works  on  chemistry.  In  the  latter,  the  degrees  on  one  scale  only  run  in 
arithmetical  progression,  while  the  corresponding  degrees  on  the  other  scale,  are  neces- 
sarily given  in  fractional  or  decimal  parts,  and  at  unequal  intervals.  Thus,  in  some  of 
the  best  works  on  chemistry,  a  comparative  table  is  printed,  which  is  only  fitted  for  the 
conversion  of  the  Centigrade  into  Fahrenheit  degrees,  so  that  a  person  wishing  to  convert 
the  Fahrenheit  into  Centigrade  dqs^ees,  would  have  to  revert  to  one  of  the  old  formulae 
of  conversion.  This  process  must  also  be  adopted  whenever  the  Centigrade  degrees  are 
given  in  decimal  parts,  for  all  the  tables  yet  published  in  English  works,  wrongly 
assume  that  tlie  Centigrade  degrees  are  always  given  in  whole  numbers.  The  present 
table  renders  such  calculations  unnecessary,  since  tbe  value  of  any  degree,  or  of  any 
part  of  a  degree  on  one  scale,  is  immediately  found  on  the  other,  by  looking  at  tiie 
degree  in  a  parallel  line  with  it.  The  main  divisions  will,  I  believe,  be  found  perfectly 
accurate :  —  in  single  degrees  a  little  inequality  may  be  occasionally  detected ;  but  I 
have  not  found  the  error  to  be  such  as  to  affect  the  calculated  temperature. 

Although  the  Fahrenheit  and  Centigrade  scales  are  the  two  which  are  chiefly  used  in 
Europe,  it  has  been  thought  advisable  to  carry  out  the  parallel  degrees  of  R^umur*s 
scale,  by  dots  on  the  drawing  of  the  tube.  This  table,  therefore,  comprises  in  itself 
six  distinct  tables,  assuming  the  necessity  for  each  scale  to  be  represented  in  whole  de- 
grees,—  with  the  additional  advantages:  Ist,  that  the  space  occupied  is  smaller,  and 
2nd,  the  value  of  any  fractional  part  of  a  degree  on  one  may  be  at  once  determined  on 
Uie  other  two  scales. 

It  is  extraordinary,  considering  the  great  advances  which  have  been  recently  made  in 
physical  science,  and  in  the  manufiscture  of  philosophical  instruments,  that  the  makers 
of  thermometers  should  still  adhere  to  the  old  and  absurd  practice  of  marking  on  the 
Fahrenheit  scale,  the  unmeaning  words  Temperate,  Summer-heat,  Blood-heat,  Fever- 
heat,  Spirits  boil,  &c.,  wheu  the  instrument  might  be  easily  made  to  convey  a  large 
amount  of  information,  in  respect  to  climate,  as  it  is  dependent  on  temperature.  Thus  the 
mean  temperatures  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  with  the  maxima  and  minima,  as 
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CSKTIQaADEb  REAUMUR 

Chlw.  cytaoetB  toL  '^' 

TlA  tad  tMd, ».  •.  M.  t  alM  Alloy  M  T.  4  Ik 
'iiiit.  loL  dilBclde  tlneboOi. 


FAHSBMHBIT. 


AUo7  4T.lL.m. 

OsaUeetlMr.Klii*.        ~' 
Bnlplraite  add*  r«7  boils. 

Btltat. 


tllor  1*  T.  4  L.  melt*. 
Oilor«niigw,l».tta».  ^^*~ 


Itafdi  cottwuKd  to  deztrlae. 

pr.  •te«m,9«t. 
SlMtTtt».,v.irfk   BQl^iirleMldl'«6boila. 

AUorlOT.4L.ia. 

AUof  tT.4L.ni. 

>r.rtMtn.8«t 

AUor8T.4L.a. 

Allor7T.4L.m.  .,^,_, 

nr  rtMin.  T'l  it 
AllojrlB.iT.m. 

pr.  itetitti  7  at. 

pr.it«amie*&«t. 
Elalt.,A.y.U7.». 

,  Elart.  A.  v.  ISl-6/. 

Fttimlarting  lilter  explodes. 

pr.  •!••»,&'••», 


Elui.  A.  Y.  m-tt. 

XlMt.Tiup.T.alf 
pr.iteam.su. 

EliUt.  A.  V.  110-03. 

Klalt.Ttf>.Y.iB.   8ae.iilt.l<in«bon«. 

Tarbromido  SlUeon,  b.  *  -^ 
4  pU. fulphwie acid. and  1  pt.  waKr mind i  pr. Bteam, «& at. 

Mastlch  reiln,  m. 
Allor  8  B.  16  L.  18  T.  A 
Bla<tA.V.imi,Tomp.of<|igdnfcrtjg».         _, 

pr.  ■toam,  4  al. 


pr.fteaiBfllit 
^fttlaepBlminUa. 
AnealoiuacldToLi 


Pfehlor.  carte,  b.  4.  T.  47. 
vt.  tteam,  11  at. 


AUof  ltT.IL.tt. 

^  Anorl4T.4L.B. 

lUst.Tarp.V.60-8. 
Allof  It  T.  4  L.  to. 

1^      AnenkTol.tnifarmdlitkydnB«t«rbattB 
Boodnk  add  meltB. 

AUor  8  B.  a  L.  M  T.  B.  I  CItilteM  ^  rM. 

All07  8B.aL.MT.B. 

OU  of  lemons  boils,  0*848. 
OU  orCaseaiillB  b.  0*188. 
Allojr8B.ML.l4T.m. 

—  '^^  Caoutchoucine  boUs. 
£la8tTarp.>.47-S. 


Alkt8T.4L.ra.: 

_g»  Alla78B.8lL.MT.lt. 

Qzallfl  add  vol.  t  datt.  tmv.  T.  tri 
Alloy  8  B.  as  L.  10  T.  m. 

AUo]r8B.SSL.40T.m. 

^  ;^  Allor  8  B.  81 L.  88  T.  ai. 

iraphlha  boUi  i  aUor  8  B.te  L.  M  Ta.»  ltlf98B.  JIL.  ST 

frnssian  bltie  detompoMd. 

AllorSb.  16L.MT.m. 

OU  of  tnrpentina  boUs  0*88 1  dena.  7. 47. 

AUor  8  B.  10  L.  84  T.  B.  t  OH  llttlpar  1». 

Allor8B.ML.14T.in. 

nael.  petrolenm  b. 

darb.  pot.  sat.  boils.  {i^irB^ftiliT.Sl 


Elait.  A.  v.  10S*4S. 

Fulminating  gold  explodes. 

AUoy  SB.  16  L.  14  X.  m. 


Ohlor. eranegcn, in.  tSTO.  ill- 1 1  ■■■ — 
Qxape  sugar  to  CanuneU 
Elasi.  A.  Y.  WW. 


Sat.  nit,  ammonia  boils . 

pr.  steam,  8  at. 
FimeUc  add.  m.  I  Slait.  A.  Y.  79*94. 


I BTHERIFICATIOK  ends  1 1 
^ior  8  B.  18  L*  8  T.  itt.|  eamphUlM  b.  88.1  M 

|:_       Ajphaltom  meltsi  campkiar  mtltSf  d.  Y.  6*11. 
U  fiac  iballeable. 

AllorSB.  ItL.  llT.m. 


•SiS  4Uof  8  B.  18  L.  18  T.  m.  , 
Gjpsum  oonTerted  to  planet. 
Sulphuric  add«  1*88  b. 


Elait.  A.  Y.  96*64. 

Tin  and  bismuUi,  p.  sb.  meitt  ftooe.  Idd  fol. 

E\  steam  locomotiTeboUers. 
TU£K£FICATION  begins. 

Cbolesteriae  melti. 
Elost.  A.  Y.  85*47. 

OU  black  mustard  urvaaldo  aiAd  b. 

PenerU'Vas. 
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Bjrmpntboai. 

OpRorirQ  niUlnuite  TDUtUised. 


P»1«rtWimpH4,  A]lor,8B.ioL.8T.m.l80. 
Camphoric  «dd  ▼. 
pr.  itcam,  1*5  at. 

ElMt.  A.  y.  nrjt, 

a  ^dd  Qi  Slwt.  aloh.  r.  lA&'t. 

Q§t.  mur.  ammonia  boiU, 

Sat.  acet.  loda  boila. 


pr.  iteain,  S.  at. 
8at.nit.  aodabQUi. 

Ohmamte  add  m.  {  eaootohouc  melU.  1 20- 

Alio7&B.  1L.4T.  m. 

Bat.  dilor,  ttrantiam  boili. 
Elaat.  A,  T.  U  M. 

Bynip  boOf  86  per  oenL  t  ehlor.  caldum  lat.  bpIU, 

Elaat.  A.  V.  47-». 

All07»B.8l4.4T.m. 

Chloric  ether,  1;B7  boiU;  pr.  iteam*  1*5  at. 
Ela»t.  4..  V.  aru. 


t*  ^i 


-^ 


Elaeneb.!  Elait.aldi.r.M'l,  110—  1  * 
Elatt.  A.  y.  80'W. 
▲I]0]r.8B.8L.ST.m. 


^      .      ..        -.      Water  oflheDwMl^aboUi. 
Sat.  carb.  tode,  dilor.  of  buinm.  and  dilorate  potaah  boll: 
Salidne  m.;  nitric  add,  1*16  b. 

Mar.  add,  1*188  b. 
I^rmp  bat}f  43  per  cent,  nigar. 


t' 


-f: 


Ghlor.  alumina  bollii  water  boilv,  bar.  SI  113*70. 
OUttberialtBict.bolb. 

fciJalr at  W^tS^S* "^^"^^ •^*'  ^'  "**«»• »  •*•  *^*- 
Elart.A.Y.=a0  8.6.W.]      Water  bolU  bar- » In. 

W.  B.  EL  8ATTRE  (between  Dead  8m  and  Akabah.) 
C0M40ILLA8.    Mexican  Springi. 


yoleanio 


\^Fiim^ijs^^^. 


Oxyehlorocaf bonic  ether  b*. 

^UxfgJ: 

7471  ft.  d. 


Ela.t. ether «p.  108;  F^a^^^l^^; 


F- B- BANTA  FE  DE  BOGOTA. 
Water  boiU;  OONyENT  8T.  BERIT^ 

W.  B.  FARM  OF  ANTISANA  Andes,  18,000  ft.  d. 

Chloric  ether  b.  1*84. 
yr.  B.  •omMotOmM,  CENTRAL  ASIA. 
(15400  ft.  Iiler.) 


Elast.A.y.74-79. 
Maicaritic  add ;  castor  oil  m. 
Slail  alch.  y.  M6-I. 
«^  Syrup  bolU  88  per  ceot.  togar. 
_2G2  8at  tartcmte  putoM  boils. 

Sat  nitrate  potass  boils;  heat  bone  hy  Bit  JT.Banks  and  Dr. 

Hydriodicwld  bolls  17;  also  hrdrobrom.  add.  yl^^''"^ 
Elast.  A.  y.  5t*8<.;  pimaric  add  m. 

All07  6B.6L.6T.m. 

^352  Nitric  add  1'43  boile. 

Elast.  alch.  y.  13S-S.;  dichl.  oarixm  t. 

Benzine  melts;  hjd.  aoet.  add  boils  (Tomer). 
Elast.  A.  y.  UM. 

.a4aAUoy8B.8L.8T.m. 

Sulphuric  add  rao  b. ;  pyrpsallic  add  m. 


yeratrine  and  benramide  m. 
Aoeumufated  temp,  of  air,  BIXNBX7RQH. 
Aoet.  add  1*063  bdJs;  nit.  add  1*80  b. 

Symp  bolls  84  per  cent,  sugar. 

t 
Sulpbur  melts,  d.  t.  6-66;  bensdne  m. 


Zinc  malleable;  heat  bosse  by  Del^rodie. 

8%t.  chlor.  sod.  bdls. 
Sat.  ehlor.  pot.  bdk. 

^2M  Muir»atio'iSyi*M7b.i  Elasi  A.  V.  88*88. 
_      ^  Aoomnnlatcd  temp,  of  airToBNEyA. 
*^        A|ithaltu{Q  mA|  iodine  mdtf  |  ^ast.  ether  Y.  840. 

Bl&^tr  A.  y.  3a.'i)$  {n4?h<f  mtrenryi  grape mgar  m. 
C)»ni|4j  add  TGiLiiiUb^kL 

W*ier  WU  i{i5ei  ft,  Tiep. jt  ffjlntlom  mdtsi  water  bdls,  bar.  31. 
Wflitr  tioUiH  Kte  dtp.  I  S*.  B.  DEAD  SEA  and  SEA  of  TTBE- 


.liaWiterltoiJitwif.  30,   '  ""  ■  ^      '-^    ~  [RLAS. 

W  BLter  b<j{|j  Ml  n.  elffTftt]  i>ii . 
Wnti-r  b(>IN  iMl  ffc.  eiftnUgn;  Osmlc  idd  mdtS. 
W  tccr  bc*[l«  i<fnn  ft  icttVflyoHt  BelkiAiPfi  »c: 
W  Ji  tcr  liul  l«  i  I  ia  n  «  Teta  Li^, 
WfltcT  bajl4  tm-  ttr.  t\t  vfttkrui  alloy  8 B.  8 L.  3  T.  m. 
35  (Iter  botit  321 1  t%.  derMlcm, 
WattJT  boll*  vm  fkclitetJuR. 
W*t*r  bnlim  Wis  1%.  elevation. 
W4iC[  tMiLJj  HidA  rt-  ckvmiiou. 
Wiiirr  th>ili  bUi  It.  C'lffTptlrm. 
Fh^\bh  tniui,'i  B.  a L,,  s  X-  jii.|  chloral b.  d.  y.  5. 
Bjof^  AErh-rm.i.rj. 
W.  B.  S^t,  iiotlmrd,  u»J7  ft-  ^tratlon. 

W.  B.  Mt.  William,  AU8TRALLA,  8800  ft.  d. 

Water  bdls  el  Quito,  9341  ft.  el. 

Bodinm  melts  ;  Trinoher»  springs  8.  AMERICA. 

192  Water  boils  summit  of  Etnf,  10,981ft.  eler. 
wj^         Elast.  ether  rap.  184*8 1  alch.  nP-  ^S"** 

_|l  J    1.       Alcohol  b.  0*967.  K  per  cent 

: 


-  A.  y.  16-18. 
Oeyaer  Springs,  Iceland. 

Heat  of  fluid,  beei  wmt. 
Sloft.  8ldi.  T»P.  SO  in.  8.  Q.  0*818. 


80— 


f- 


Nitric  add  I'Ut  boUs;  alcohol  b.  0*956,  SO  pr.  c. 
Ozockerite  m. 


.182  If^'^.^lll^pn^JBl^neBmnmit,  15,830  ft.  el. 


Starch  dissolTes;  alch.  b.  0*870, 71  per  cent. 
AIX  LA  CHAPELLB,  spr.  max.  t. 
^        Latent  heat,  petroleum  rap.,  alio  cm  turp. 


-  ''  '      ;:«•      Alcohol  boils,  0-835, 86  per  cent. 


Hiermal  spr.,  I.  LI 
AlcohoTbqlls  * — 
.ITS  N^phthaUne 


AlcohoT  bj^U,  ^-TM,  also  O'SlS,  94  per  oont.  to  100. 
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FAHRENHEIT. 


Pitch  mdti. 
Vapour  lMth«  FINLAND,  max.  t, 

Forchlor*  Mrtwn  t^^.  !*&&• 

Helenlii«  m, 

ElMt  A.  v.  9*461  ethtr  rap.  80*3* 

Stareh  conTerted  to  iiif  w. 

Baden  Baden  Spring!,  max.  t. 

CALFGB,  INDTES.max.  t. 
BAONER£S  D£  LUOHON,  spr. 

Elatt  A.  y.  rit.,  8.  G.  0*17t  ether.  Tap.  67*8. 

Albumen  opaline. 

Elast.  A.  VTwr. 

Heat  of  fluidity  Spermaceti. 

Heat  of  fluidity  ralphor. 
Vapour  bath.  RUSSIA. 
Chloroform,  b.  d.  t.  41. 

MUiie  add  (I'S)  »  ptt.  water,  is  pts.  from  &fi. 

Mariana  iprings,  S.  AMERICA. 


Elaat.  ether  rap.  art,  alch.  b.  Uper  cent.  •••u. 
Elait.  A.  y.  ll'&. 

Elait  A.  y.  10-4. 
>iei  Heat  of  fluidity  kad. 

Albamen  coacuLi  aeetle  ether  boOi  I  FlKtoitUi 


Koehbnmnen ,  Wkbaden. 
Stearic  add  mdta. 


[N. 


&}^ 


Elast.  ether,  rap.  ftl'8. 

BARBART  max.  t. 
Abietie  add  m. 

Ammonia  0*996  b. 
Elast.  A.  y.  41. 

:  OASIS  OF  MOORZOUK,  max.  %, 
FEZZAN,  AFRICA,max.  t. 

Terchlor.  siiioon,  b. 

BAONERES  D£  BIGORRB.spr. 

.Amalcam  8  B.  5  li.  8  T.  and  S  menmrjr  m.   fiO- 

Goooent  ■ulphnric  add  eraporatee. 

Palmitic  add  m. 

Hamman  Allmrinai.  BARBART. 
PAMPAS,  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

CENTRAL  AFRICA.  1. 1.;  BASSORA,  max.  t. 

PONDICHERRY  max.  t. 

Chloronaphthaleae  m. 

PHILOS,  EGYPT,  CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE,  max.  t. 

Myrtle  wax  m. 

SENEGAL,  1. 1. 

BAREGE,  tpr. 


Elast.  A.  v.  8-4. 

STEAM  BOATS  ENGINE  ROOM,  W.  INDIES. 
_  ^^HECLA,  EARTH  AT  SUMMIT.        •*"*'*«• 
"^  lea  Thermal  spr.,  TAJURAH  AND  SHOA. 

Whl«»  wax  mdtsi  prrox.  spirit  bdla. 
"Wiesbaden  Spat  hydriod.  cthar  b.,  S.  G.  ItL 
Plombleres  qv. 

Ambergris  m. 

tehia  springs,  NAPLESi  Lenker  ipr.  8090  ft.eL 
Aix-la-Chapelle  Spa. 
^2  Yellow  wax  melts. 

Ammonia 0*94 boils;  pyioxyUesp.  b.0*8»i  claat  A.  Y.iTi. 

Muriatic  add  119  boils. 

UPPER  EGYPT,  In  a  tentt  Arlee  spr. 
Elaat.  A.  Y.  ft'M. 

Margaric  add  melts. 
Formic  ether  b.,  S.  G.  914. 
'  '^  Acetone  bolls  (pyroaoetic  spirit). 
Oleene  boils. 

Potassium  mdtsi  Taponr  bath  ends. 
Berger  in  rapourbath  19  mln 


>  springs.  S.  AMERICA  i  MYNPOOREE,  max.  t. 

It  8.  Fcmsado.  S.  AMERICA^r  10|o. 

and  oldc  adds  (mixed)  mdCBELBEIB,  EGYPT. 

t  met  in«>1t«t  C^Mntttn<*»  anr. 


MADRAS,  CAIRO,  max.  t. 

Oumartok  spring.  GREENLANb. 

GUADALOUPE,  max.  t. 

PARIS  1793,  EQUATOR,  max.  t. 

Eapion  bO'65. 

OUANAXUATO  MINES.  1700  ft.  d«ep.  7034  ft.  el.. 
o^«  A  »«,^«  ^^.^'^'XICAN  MINES,  max.  t. 
8TBASBURG.  YIENNA,  max.  t.    «Man.  mln.  t. 

nrwrn\r^'^  [•■,  m*^:!: 

f^y^^'-   Klll^EAI.ITLQJt    t. 

OoDwl  mliniH  <  I  m\  w  a i .] ..  i^vi  a. 
€OP£mi  AC;  l  X .  W  U  l  s  \  W ,  ,t,b  j;.  t- 

E^HI^.tT.^lr^T. 

CAIRO,  ».  f 

M.K^TA,FO\T'r.  in,,  t. 

f^ulihnjfinibiiil  S[i*, 
„, ^^  „  C I  f  JMTa  ^  A,  m.  t. 

CEYu>ar,  ^ekKGAL,  b  ataxia,  m]  %. 

CONGO,MANnj.A,  BEXAEK!^,  If  A- ^^^;^^Ili!i"   l 

BOMBAY,  m.  t.»  ITALY,  m.  s.  t.  Date  tree,  YERA  CRUZ, 

Artcdan  weU  CMO  ft.),  BRAZILS,  JAMAICA,  m.  t. 

RIO  JANEIRO,  m.tl 

CANTON.  M ACAO',  m.  U 

Alddi7d«,  b.1  GARAOC J^C^^;  m.  t 


40- 


Jorullo  _, 
Bands  at 

Stearic  ana  oieic  acius  imixeo)  m 
Mutton  suet  melUi  Cautercts  spr, 
Katakekaumene  spr. 
■  mstyradnem. 

Stearine  and cetlne  mdt{  myristie  add m.i  dast  A.  y.SIS. 

Palmitic  add  m. 

Bath  springs,  m,ax.  1. 1  sopposed  depth  8,390  ft.  aLaric. 

Bromine  boiU;  hot  pump  at  Bath,  dens.  Br.  Y.  8'ftL 

Ems  Spr.  max.  t. 

King's  bath  at  Bathi  laurine  m. 

Sol.  ammonia  boils  0*91. 
-i  [^  Spermaoeti  melts;  Muscat  springs. 

•Duck,  aguineafowl.  wraTcn. 

•Pbreon ;  PEKIN.  max.  1. 1  Ylchy  "pr.  max. «. 

C.  fbwli  CroM  bath  at  Bath. 

aBirds.  10^,1110. 

Sulph.  carbon  boils. 

Cold  blooded  animals  die. 

Temp,  for  incubation  i  elast  ether  Tap.  80  Incbei. 

•Sheep  and  pig,  owli  nhosphorus  melts. 
.  __  aApe,  dog,  goat;  artifldal  incubation. 
-'llXi  •  Animals,  man,  max.  t.i  ox,  infknt  child. 

•Squirrel,  rat.cat.  jackal,  panther. 

•Bat,  hare,  tiger,  hbrse,  elephant;  dast  A.  y.  1*88. 


Warm  bath  ends,  vapour 
•TemD.  man,  kite  (birds). 
Blood  neat,  hedgehog,  dormouse. 


m. 


,  -  .dd  bath  ends,  warm  ba«h  begins. 
lEtfacr  boils  0*794;  dens.  Y.  rw. 
Oil  of  roses  melts;  cocoic  add  m. 
,  en  PUTREFACTION  rapid.    Old  palm  ofl  „.. 
^*  VALENCIANA  MINE,  MEXICO;  GrcneUe weB,  1,794  ft. 
Elast.  A.  y.  1*36;  Poldice  mine. 
Tallow  melts. 

ACETOUS  FERBfENTATION. 
PETERSBL'RG.  max.  t.;  dl  nutmegs  m. 
Kdsareyeh,  ASIA  MINOR,4,9aoft.  el. 

Tepid  bath  begins.  Cacao  butter  m.  fl  429  ft. 

•Tortoise,  Cornish  mines,  Buxton  Spa,  DALOOATII  MINE 
•Serpents.  SEA  EQUAT6r,  83-7.  «^«* 

.  sa  Nitrous  add  1  -49  boils;  Buxton  bath,  ALGIERS,  s.  t. 


EQUATOR,  m.  t.  81*5;  ^oyster,  snail,  (Tropics'). 
Phosphorus  luminnus  in  pure  oxygen;  NAPLES,  s.  t. 


Pmssic  add  boils  0*69. 

Frog,  shark,  flying  flsh,  scorpion  (Tropics). 

Insects,  silk  worms  hatdied,  germination. 

Bristol  Spa,  temp.,  wasp. 

MEXICAN  MINES  J  J6M  ft. 

Glow  worm.  cHcketi  PI 


HBL  A.  V.  1. 


J  J6M  ft.  deep,  t  SYDNEY,  i.  t. 
v,.uw  wvnu.  vr»:Kcv,  PKUSSl AIOflNES,  880  ft 
^  Artcdui  well,  ORENELLE,  lj900  ft.  deep. 
^  72  MONKW£ABMOUTB.Mii^l.SOOftrdeep. 
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CENTIGRADE. 


BEAUMUB. 


FAHBEKHEIT. 


SANTA  CBXTZ,  TBNEBIFFB* 
Hjrpon.  ether  b.tJndliMi^ 


^WlaVT^: 


[EI.VII.I.r,  T.  [n 


OottoB  trMj  ALGIERS,  m.  t* 

AUSTRALIA,  MALTA,  m.  t- 

or  QOOD  HOne^NCUAL.  m.  t- 

SlMt.  A.  Y.  O-tlC 

CultlTfttioD  of  Tine  endf. 

ENGLAND,  m.  ■.  t.  «r6 

Tf^n/lW.  m.  t 

Eltit,  A,  T.  0-S».  L^OM  K,  Mi:e.  in.  t. 

1,1,)    N  ]  SM  £S,  G  £  N  u A,  1. 1  *JVA ,  pi.  t, 

FChl'H;NAN.  MUM  I  I'tLJ  tlH,  ttu  t. 

Wftttrfiinl  mine*,  7:^  f\,  ileP-  M,\Hi^K[Ll.E^^  jn. t, 

LISBON,  UOLOGXA,  liuKliHArX.  A  JX^  VF:nr  E,  m- fc. 

i^YUSS,  VEHON  A,  MILAN,  m.  i. 

VWm.t,       LOWEJt  KfiVl*^,^.^ 

AMSTERDAM.  FEKLN.  NEW  YUttK,  m.  t. 

m.  t  N' ANTES,  ST.  MAIjQ. 

MALTA,  w.t.:  iTi.  I,  BRUjl.Sfe:LSv 

FENZANtlE,  US.  r    . 
Cultivation  of  riae  b^fiiu,  PARIri,  LUS  rx>N,  tn.  t.    U)—] 
£:]«[.  A.  V.OWT.  S.  O.  01. 
I      S&lt  mluH  CR  A  CO  Wh  r?0  n . ;  &I  li  rkfitk  ii^Ei] ,  iO  ft  t.  Liq.  1 
i  iSulljhDr.  hyj.  I?  lL'  AmmfiTtiii,  &-^  H  J 

I  IN  VERNKSa,  COPENLI  AtiEN.  m.  t. 

COVE  CORK.  ».  t.,  m.  t.  TUKaNTO. 

MOXT  f^EHDU.  K¥  KEN  EEK,  |  i,»a  ft,  eL 

LFSAU  HTiK  KHOJ.M,  UirEBt.C,  in.  U 

C  A  K  A 11 A ,  m.  ^    E I  lul  A>  V ,  rr 5f63^ 

CHR  IJ^TIAN  1 A .  DRO>rT  1 1 1;  [  il .  m .  I. 

IT rberni Liun  {I f  bh i mi li r 

PETERS BLTRG.  m.  E.;  KlQk  kuin.  ]0,3h^-,  n.-d. 

KASAN^m-t. 

fOLARHEASiJSot^-cJwpH 

BEn«EN.  P.a>UA.€OH;HmA,  r.  ir.  t. 

MOSCOW,  m   t.i  cilj  frrcre.  aLTEN,  NDK W  ay,  Jn.  t. 

Uailh>liiO  Kill  Uq.  3fi  AM,  l^'XAPE  LA PI.ANU. LABRADOR. 

KlAHt.  A.  V,  rra  Juditi.j;.  ti.  ffiU. 

ci'mbi::rland.  ho.  n,  a,  m,  t, 

Eiirtd.  Y.^Kt'TSK.  SiJl  *■-■  an^fl  tlfp. 

MONT  BLANG.  lft.eS0  ft. 
HIMALATAS,  IMOO  ft  el. 

niKUT8K,iii.t. 
SIBERIA,  iii.t. 

EarthTAXUTSK,  77  ft.  d«. 

AIBm.t.FOLABSEA. 

NOVA  ZEMBLA,  m.  t..  FORT  ENTEBPBIZE,  w.  t. 

Aahjrd.  ralphnroiM  edd  bolls,   i  rv 


L Jv  ceC  netnrel  tempermtore  et  YAKUTSK  In  SIberle, 


WibRT  bojli  til  ticao,  •enh. 

DrHH.\M  COAL  AllNES,ffl)On,  [210  ft,  deup. 

J^*>J7-*iiut^riiqiiid,Mji,agekl«lli.  Oroltoil«lC«ttc. 
U>RDlLLERAt{  ANlJKS.  m.  t.  iJrto  ft  «L 

?jf*?fi  ^^^L^K^^^^^  ^^^^^  MIKES,  am  a. 

(5f  iJAWi:  """-^T  •lr«nt«  uf  All.  w«ii?r«iif  the  ScAiimn- 

.g^-DEEt-MujES.  EUROPE^  teft^kTf  aSJiU? 

Huonc  icul  buiJi,  oitlnd.  djgrf  ue  Uqfd.  4  ^L 
Ao^nc  aeJJ  crtit.;  I'ujf  dt  TxTt,  jjonotL 

•  i  ruul ,  Al  EI>n  E  R  It  A  N  E  AH  SE  A  Z4HW  ft.  <ktD.    ^  "^   ''  ^ 
V  toe]  UK  fuuntAiL,  360  fXr  L'L 


Ark-«1.ftii  well  VJEW  N A,  eou  ft,  ^  HmvclJ.  3 

Cimpiior  Bonn,  gEaa,  a.  V,  Q'h. 

PIC  lie  Mini.  9.&an  ft,i  JERSEY,  m,  t. 


-  53    Ui L  uf  onMctsd  kfIIU.  muriatic  cllier  tKjil*. 

C  LERMIWT,  Bi .  t.  E  t  mJ  uui  bia  j  m .  t.  fbciiiii, 

ITALY ,  m.  w*V.t  VIEh'N A.lu.  t  Sffi;  PUTREFAt^ION 


iHD-  .^    Xlmal  Ajgwin.  ASIAMINUR.  Ua,30an.el. 
Bi-  IV  '{"^  K  "^ K  A .  S,3fti  i I.  tl«p 5  e«rtli  V Ak Lf TbK,  J 


Milk  ticcz^M. 
CARTl.lAtJENA,  SPAIN,  w.  (. 


iftjit.  dwp# 


-11 


CENTIGRADE  TO  FAHRENHEIT. 
Above  lee.  Between  Ice  and  Zero. 

Cxit4-a.  accxit) 

Below  Zero. 
Cxlt.» 


tuth  YAELITSK,  SI7  rt.decp. 

JCMiFKAC,  nimuitl.  iK.Tli  f*, 

likKxl  fr»i<?A,  tin h  YAK  U  IS K >  11 »  ft  c1m&^ 

EUln  rreez*.,  II  EC  LA  (Air  J  et  fumiuit.  1,1 10  ft.  el. 

Onl  M[i«ftniav  fnEeiM. 

on  cinniimoii  frceici,  oiEek  itdd  twlor  ^)  IVwut. 

Earlh  V  A  KCTSK,  M  fl,  dep. 

GULF  tlUTUNiA  Allt,  in.  tt.I,*  Cnal  Bew  Lakp^n.t 

Alit  li^aab  feet  cterftUosi  kIkjtb  PaIUS  i.mi  fujfket  #7^^.  i 

Salt  tralBT  freeiM,  llfti. 

RLieUilAHm.v.  t. 

Fr^cfic  Hclii  cr^it.  D'W  8,  D. 

ALTKNt^iURWA  Y,  w.  I. 

N.  POLlij  m.  c  t^  Kluw  icrtJ  (ca\v.\ 

Mt'rcurr  JlVictEe*.  i  *it'  Iwluw  li-ru.  m,  w.  L  it  NOVA 

E  iJ^ier  t»A  |i  j  ■■  TMnin.    /      ZK  AE  ULA  A J£  U  Y AK  U  IVK. 

Ciirhi.mlc  iKJiI  fr'nJt.-t  U;)^  Htlu*  £«m. 

1- AtlRESfHEIT  TO  CENTIGRADE. 
AtKiVE  Icfl>  B^  Iwcon  Ic^  (uiti  2tinh 

F-M  ae-F 

i-i  !•« 

Below  Zero. 
F-t-ai 


ABBREVIATIONS. 


m.  meltf.  m.  t.  mcia  tempentiire.  ir.  winter.  e.  nurmer.  at  atmoe|>liere.  b.  bofle.  t.  TolatUlied.  Uq.  liquid. 
Hafd.  liqoefled.  Ad.  add.  max.  mazimnm.  min.  mlnlmmn.  Sol.  folutlon.  W.  B.  water  boilf.  el.  deration.  In 
reftrenee  to  ftidble  alloyi.  B.  Bbmuth.  T.  tin.  L.  lead.  pr.  preanuc.  dep.  dcpiCHion.  I.  Island.  Vapr.  Vapour. 
Eliut  Elaatlc'tr.  Flnld.  Fluidity.  Aldi.  Alcohol.  Turp.  Turpentine.  dene,  dentity.  In  rccard  to  placet  mean  temp. 
It  Implied  where  HOC  exprcnly  stated.  r.  riTcr.  ipr.  spring.  fi-.  fteezee.  A.  V.  Aqueous  Tapcnr.  d.T.  density  of  Tapour. 
8.  O.  spedile  graTity.      The  Elastidty  of  Vapours  Is  given  in  inches  of  Mercury. 

TEMPERATURES  ABOVE  THE  SCALE. 

Tin  and  Cadmium  m.  USo.  Tempered  Steel  (straw  color)  480o.  Sc.  ad.  1*7B  b.  4<r>.  Bismuth  m.  47tP,  Tempered  steel 
(brown)  MNP.  Fixed  Oils  b.  Sao^  Tempered  Steel  (red  and  purple)  &5(P.  The  seme  (blue^  ttXT.  Leadm.«ir>.  Scad. 
IR5b.64r>.  Mercury  b.  eefo.  Zincm.66ff\  Gunpowder  explodes  70O0.  Antimony  m.  BIQO.  Red  heat  fSOo.  Flint 
clnssm.  1000°.  Heat  of  common  Are  I  Ul\  Brass  m.  1869°.  Silver  m.  1873°.  Copper  m.  ISHF.  Goldm.lOltP.  Cast 
Iron  f79tP.       Pare  iron  and  Platina  m.  3^80o.       Wind  ftimaoe  white  heat  S90QP. 
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well  •«  the  metn  nio|^  of  the  thermometer  throughout  the  year,  might  e«Uy  find  a  ^aee 
on  all  the  common  scales.  When  the  length  of  the  scale  would  adnnit  of  sueli  an 
arrangement,  the  mean  temperatures  of  the  principal  eities  and  towns  of  Groat  Britain 
as  well  as  of  foreign  climata^  might  be  attached,  with  many  interesting  poiats  ia  animal 
and  vegetable  physiology.  The  eitensive  tables  on  temperature,  ooUeoted  and  ama^vd 
by  Sir  James  Clark,  in  his  eieellent  treatise  on  Climate,  would  here  serve  aa  a  oae&I 
guide. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  table  now  for  the  first  time  published,  ranges  from  IS9  to 
S7A^  Fahr.,from  — ll^to  +  IQO^'  Centigrade,  and  from  — 9^  to  +  159^  R^anmor. 
It  might  have  been  eiteoded,  but  this,  it  was  considered,  would  have  rendered  it  of  vety 
inconvenient  siae:  and  besides,  the  range  here  selected  comprises  all  the  most  remarkable 
phenomena  connected  with  heat  The  more  important  facts  relating  to  temperature 
above  and  below  this  range,  will  be  found  inserted  in  distinot  paragraphs,  on  tha  tabic, 
with  formula  for  the  conversion  of  the  degrees  of  Centigrade  into  those  of  Fahrenheic, 
and  vice  oersd. 

It  will  be  only  necessary  to  state  generally  those  fiiets  whieh  the  table  is  inteocled  to 
illustrate.  They  will  be  found  arranged  opposite  to  their  respective  degrees,  either  oa 
the  Centigrade  or  Fahrenheit  side,  according  to  the  space  afforded.  Some  points  have 
been  necessarily  omitted,  in  order  not  to  render  the  table  confused. 

Thus  it  has  been  impossible  to  introduce  all  the  maxima  and  minima  of  tamperatnie 
in  respect  to  climate,  owing  to  the  spaces  being  already  occupied,  butaseleotion  has  been 
made  of  some  of  the  most  important  of  these.  The  facts  connected  with  temperature, 
placed  on  the  scale,  may  be  arranged  under  the  heads  of  Climatology,  Pbjsical  Geo- 
graphy, Chemistry  and  Physiology. 

Climaiohgy.  1.  The  mean  temperatures  of  the  principal  countries^  towns,  and  cities 
in  the  world,  with  the  maxima  and  minima,  o  well  as  the  mean  summer  and  viatcr 
temperature  of  some  of  the  most  important  localities. 

S.  The  maximum  degrees  of  heat,  and  the  minimum  degrees  of  cold,  observed  oa 
the  surface  of  the  globe^  including  the  accumulated  temperatures  of  air,  at  Edinbozgfa 
and  Geneva. 

Pkjftieal  Gttgrapky,  1.  The  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  as  observed  on  the 
summits  of  the  principal  mountains  of  the  Old  and  New  World,  with  the  respective 
elevations  attached  —  at  the  sea  level  in  various  -latitudes,  from  the  Arctic  to  the 
Antarctic  seas,  as  well  as  in  deep  mines  and  other  excavations  in  Europe  and  America. 

3.  The  temperature  of  the  ocean  at  the  surface,  and  at  various  depths  12,4S0  feet, 
including  the  temperature  of  the  Polar  Seas,  of  the  Mediterranean,  Atlantic  and  Pacific, 
with  the  temperature  of  the  Gulf  stream. 

3.  The  temperature  of  the  waters  of  lakes  and  rivers  at  various  depths,  with  the  re- 
spective fathomings  attached. 

4.  The  temperature  of  the  strau  of  the  earth  at  various  depths^  observed  in  some  of 
the  deepest  mines  in  the  Old  and  New  World. 

5.  The  temperature  of  water  raised  in  Artesian  wells  in  Europe,  i^om  depths  rarying 
from  S50  to  1794  feet. 

6.  The  temperature  of  the  principal  thermal  springs  and  baths  observed  in  Europe, 
Africa,  the  West  Indies  and  South  America. 

7.  The  temperature  at  which  water  boils  at  all  the  elevated  and  inhabited  spots  in  the 
world,  including  the  summits  of  the  mountains  of  Switserland,  South  America,  and 
Central  Asia ;  the  boiling  point  for  all  elevations  up  to  5415  feet,  and  for  1054  feet  de- 
pression below  the  level  of  the  sea. 

ChemiBtry,  1.  The  evaporating,  boiling,  fusing,  melting,  subliming  and  congesling 
points  of  all  solids  and  liquids  in  chemistry,  from  12P  to  374^  Fahr.,  from — 11°  to 

+  190^  Cent,  and  from  —  9  to  +  152^  Riau.,  including  the  boiling  points  of  tlie 
saturated  solutions  of  numerous  salts,  and  the  melting  points  of  a  large  number  of 
alloys. 

-  2.  The  temperature  for  fermentation  of  various  kinds,  malting,  putrefaction,  etberifi- 
cation,  and  other  chemical  processes. 

^  3.  The  boiling  points  of  alcohol  and  adds  of  various  specific  gravities;,  with  the  respec- 
tive densities  of  the  vapours. 

4.  The  pressure  or  elastic  force  of  the  vapour  of  water,  alcohol,  oil  of  turpentine,  and 
ether,  at  various  temperatures. 

5.  The  temperatures,  with  the  corresponding  pressures  required  for  the  liquefiurtion 
of  the  gases. 

6.  The  temperature  for  the  explosion  and  ignition  of  fulminating  and  oombustible 
substances. 

Phynaiogy,  1.  The  maximum  degrees  of  natural  and  artificial  heat,  and  minimum  de- 
grees of  cold,  borne  by  man  and  animals. 
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2*  The  tompeniure  of  the  body  in  man,  mammalia,  birdi,  reptiles,  fishesa  ana 
insects. 

S.   The  temperature  at  which  hybernation  takes  place  in  certain  animals. 

4.  The  temperature  for  the  germination  of  seeds,  incubation,  the  artificial  batching  of 
the  oya  of  birds,  fishes  and  insects. 

5.  The  temperature  for  the  growth  of  the  sugar-cane,  date,  indigo,  cotton  tree,  and 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  vine. 

6.  The  temperature  for  warm,  tepid  and  vapour  baths ;  the  vapour  baths  of  Russia 
and  Finland. 

As  the  value  of  a  table  of  this  kind,  depends  less  on  the  compiler  than  on  the 
observers  on  whom  he  relies,  I  feel  bound  to  state  that  I  am  chiefly  indebted  to  the 
following  authorities :-— for  Climatology  and  Physical  Geography:  to  Humboldt, 
Bonpland,  Saussure,  Boussingault,  Rose,  Ermann,  Baer,  Von  Wrangetl,  BreUlak, 
Phipps,  Scoresby,  Franklin,  Parry,  Back,  Ross,  Paohtusoff,  Zivolka,  Cordier,  Gay 
Lus^c  Pouillet,  Biot,  Arago,  Bertrand,  Desfontaines,  Gerard,  Lhotsky,  Schomburgk, 
Davidson,  Forbes,  Brewster,  D'Abbadie,  Moore  and  Beke; — ^for  Chemistry  and  Physi- 
ology ;  to  Berzelius,  Dumas,  Mitscherlich,  Gaultier  de  Claubry,  Peligut,  Davy,  Fara- 
day, Ure,  Brande,  Graham,  Turner,  Dr.  Davy  and  Liebig.  In  respect  to  the 
department  of  Physical  Geography,  I  am  mueli  indebted  to  the  foreign  correspondence 
of  the  Athenaeum. 

Many  of  the  fiusts  I  was  enabled  to  collect  or  verify  by  personal  observation  during  a 
journey  through  France,  Italy,  and  Switserland.  Some  of  the  chemical  phenomena 
have  also  been  derived  from  direct  experiment.  It  is  very  probable  that  a  fe^  of  the 
temperatures,  in  each  department,  will  be  found  to  differ  from  those  given  in  some 
works  on  Chemistry  ;  and,  on  this  point,  I  have  one  remark  to  make,  namely,  that  the 
greatest  diserepanoies  will  often  be  found  among  respectable  authorities  in  regard  to 
temperature.  It  is  impossible  here  to  enter  into  the  causes  of  these  discrepancies* 
I  have  invariably  acted  on  the  principle  of  selecting  the  best  authorities ;  and  where  these 
differed,  I  have  endeavoured  to  arrive  at  an  approximation  to  the  truth  by  experiment, 
or  where  this  was  impossible,  by  seeking  for  corroborative  circumstances.  A  large 
number  of  observations,  msde  by  travellers,  I  have  been  obliged  to  reject,  in  some 
instances,  owing  to  the  omission  or  confusion  of  the  +  and — signs ;  and  in  others,  owing 
to  the  observers  having  omitted  to  state  what  thermometers  they  employed.  During  the 
researches  into  which  the  compilation  of  this  table  has  led  me — occupying  as  it  has  done 
the  occasional  leisure  of  four  years  —  my  mind  has  been  strongly  impressed  with  the 
benefits  which  would  accrue  to  science,  if  the  philosophers  of  Europe  would  agree  to 
employ  only  one  scale,  with  small  degrees,  and  so  adjusted  as  to  render  entirely  unneces- 
sary the  use  of  the  +  and  — signs. 

THERMOSTAT,  is  the  name  of  an  apparatus  for  regulating  temperature,  in  va- 
porization, distillations,  heating  baths  or  hothouses,  and  ventilating  apartments,  &c. ; 

for  which  I  obtained  a  patent  in  the  year  1831. 
It  operates  upon  the  physical  principle,  that 
when  two  thin  metallic  bars  of  different  expansi- 
bilities are  rivetted  or  soldered  facewise  together, 
any  change  of  temperature  in  them  will  cause  a 
sensible  movement  of  flexure  in  the  compound 
bar,  to  one  side  or  other  ;  which  moyemcfnt  may 
be  made  to  operate,  by  the  intervention  of  levers, 
&c.,  in  any  desired  degree,  upon  valves,  stopcocks, 
stove- registers,  air- ventilators,  itc, ;  so  as  to  regu- 
late the  temperature  of  the  media  in  which  the 
said  compound  bars  are  placed.  Two  long  rulers, 
-I  -.  one  of  steel,  and  one  of  hard  hammered  brass, 
J  H  rivetted  together,  answer  very  well ;  the  object 
being  not  simply  to  indieatCt  but  to  control  or 
modify  temperature.  The  following  diagrams 
will  illustrate  a  few  out  of  the  numerous  appli- 
cations of  this  instrument :  — 

Fig.  1448.  a,  6,  is  a  single  thermostatic  bar, 
consisting  of  two  or  more  bars  or  rulers  of 
differently  expansible  solids  (of  which,  in  certain 
cases,  wood  may  be  one):  these  bars  or  rulers 
are  firmly  rivetted  or  soldered  together,  face  to 
fiice.  One  end  of  the  compound  bar  is  fixed 
by  bolts  at  a,  to  the  interior  of  the  containing 
cistern,  boiler,  or  apartment,  a  I  m  h,  whereof  the  temperature  has  to  be  regulated, 
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and  the  other  end  of  the  eompound  bar  at  (^  is  left  free  to  more  dova  towMda  c,  Irj 

the  flexure  which  will  take  place  when  its  temperature  is  raised.  .  ^     ^ 

Tlie  end  b,  is  connected  hy  a  link.  6  d,  with  a  Icter  d  c,  which  is  moved  by  Uw 
flexure  into  the  dotted  position  b  g,  causing  the  tuming-valTe,  air-TeoUlatoir,  or  re- 
ffister  o  m  to  reroWe  with  a  corresponding  anguUur  motion,. whereby  tfae  lerer  wiU 
nise  the  equipoised  slide-damper  k  i,  which  U  suspended  by  a  link  from  tfae  end  «. 
of  the  lever  e  rf,  into  the  position  k  A.  Thus  a  hothouse  or  a  water^balh  mj  hare 
ito  temperature  reguUted  by  the  contemporaneous  admission  of  warm,  and  discfaacse 

of  cold  air,  or  water.  ,...«•         ..  .._         ^e_       _* 

Fig.  1449.  a  6  c  is  a  thermostatic  hoop,  immersed  hontontally  beneath  the  siu&ee  of 
the  water-bath  of  a  stiU.  The  hoop  U  fixed  at  a,  and  the  two  ends  6,c  are  oonoecsed  by 
two  Unks  bd,ed,  with  astraight  sliding  rod  <i  A,  to  which  the  hoop  will  give  an  emivxse 
motion,  when  its  temperature  ti  altered;  e,  w  an  adjusting  screw-nut  on  the  rod  d  A,  fi»r 
setting  the  lever/y.  which  is  fixed  on  the  axU  of  tiie  tuming-Talre  or  coek  /;  mt  any 
desired  position,  so  that  the  vaWe  may  be  opened  or  shut  at  any  deared  tempccstore, 
corresponding  to  the  widening  of  the  poinU  6,  e,  and  the  consentaneous  retraction  of 
the  point  d;  towards  the  cireumlerenee  a  6  c  of  the  hoop.  ^  A,  is  an  arc  graduated  by  a 
thermometer,  after  the  screw-piece  <  ho  been  adjusted.  Through  a  liole  at  A,  the  ^uidc- 
rod  passes ;  f ,  is  the  cold-water  cistern ;  i  /  *»  tiie  pipe  to  admit  cold  water  ;  I,  the  orer- 


flowpipe,  St  which  the  excess  of  hot  water  runs  off.  ^^     ^ 

Fig.  1450.shows  a  pair  of  thermoeutic  Urs,  bolted  fast  together  at  theends  «.  The  frw 
ends  6,  e,  are  of  unequal  length,  so  as  to  act  by  the  cross  links  d,/,  on  the  sta|>eock  e. 
The  links  are  jointed  to  the  handle  of  the  turning  plug  of  the  cock,  on  opposite  aides 
of  its  centre ;  whereby  that  plug  wUl  be  turned  round  in  proportion  to  the  wideniiig  of 
the  points  b,  e.   A  y  is  the  pipe  communicating  with  the  stopcock. 

Suppose  that  for  cerUin  purposes  in  pharmacy,  dyeing,  or  any  other  chemical  art, 
a  water -bath  is  required  to  be  mainuined  steadily  at  a  temperature  of  150^  F.  :  let  tfae 
combined  thermostatic  bars,  hinged  together  at  e,/,>%r.  1451.,  be  placed  in  the  batfa, 

between  the  outer  and  inner  Tessds 
cttbtCfd,  being  bolted  last  to  the  inner 
vessel  at  g ;  and  have  their  sliding  rod  i, 
connected  by  a  link  with  a  lever  fixed 
upon  the  turning  plug  of  the  stopcock  i, 
which  introduces  cold  water  frvim  a 
'  cistern  m,  through  a  pipe  m  i »,  into  the 
bottom  part  of  the  bath.  The  length 
of  the  link  must  be  so  adjusted  that  the 
flexure  of  the  bars,  when  they  are  at  a 
temperature  of  150^,  will  open  the  said 
stopcock,  and  admit  cold  water  to  psss 
into  the  bottom  of  the  bath  through  the 
pipe  i  H,  whereby  hot  water  will  be  dis- 
placed at  the  top  of  the  bath  through 
an  open  overflow-pipe  at  g.  An  oil 
bath  may  be  regulated  on  the  same 
plan ;  the  hot  oil  overflowing  from  q, 
into  a  refrigeratory  worm,  from  which  it  may  be  restored  to  the  cistern  m.  When  a 
water  bath  is  heated  by  the  distribution  of  a  tortuous  steam  pipe  through  it,  as  in  op, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  connect  the  link  of  the  thermostatic  bars  with  the  lever  of  the  turn- 
ing plug  of  the  steam-cock,  or  of  the  throttle  vslve  i,  in  order  that  Uie  bars,  by  their 
flexure,  may  shut  or  open  tlie  steam  passsge  more  or  less,  according  as  the  teropcrsture 
of  the  water  in  the  bath  shall  tend  more  or  less  to  deviate  from  the  pitch  to  which  the 
apparatus  has  been  adjusted.  The  water  of  the  condensed  steam  will  pass  off"  from  the 
sloping  winding-pipe  i  n  o  p,  through  the  sloping  orifice  p.  A  saline,  acid,  or  alksline 
bath  has  a  boiling  temperature  proportional  to  its  degree  of  concentration,  and  may  there- 
fore have  its  beat  regulated  by  immersing  a  thermostat  in  it,  and  connecting  the  work- 
ing part  of  the  in&trument  with  a  stopcock  t,  which  will  admit  water  to  dilute  the  bath 
whenever  by  evaporation  it  has  become  concentrated,  and  has  acquired  a  higher  boiling 
point.  The  space  for  the  bath,  between  the  outer  and  inner  pans,  should  communicate 
by  one  pipe  with  the  water-cistern  m ;  and  by  another  pipe  with  a  safety  cistern  r,  into 
which  the  bath  may  be  allowed  to  overflow  during  any  sudden  excess  of  ebullition. 

^1^.  1454.  is  a  thermostatic  apparatus,  composed  of  three  pairs  of  bars  d,d,d,  which 
are  represented  in  a  state  of  flexure  by  heat ;  but  they  become  nearly  straight  and  parallel 
when  cold,  a  6  c  is  a  guide  rod,  fixed  at  one  end  by  an  adjusting  screw  e,  in  the 
strong  frame  /  c,  having  deep  guide  grooves  at  tiie  sides.  /  ^»  is  the  working-rod, 
which  moves  endways  when  the  bars  d,d,d,  operate  by  heat  or  cold.  A  square  re- 
gister-plate A  g,  may  be  aflixed  to  the  rod  /^,  so  as  to  be  moved  backwards  and  for- 
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wards  thereby,  aceording  to  the  variations 
of  temperature ;  or  the  rod/,  g,  may  cause 
the  circular  turning  air-register,  i,  to  re- 
volve by  rack  and  wheel-work,  or  by  a  chain 
and  pulley.  The  register-plate  h  g,  or 
turning  register  i,  is  situated  at  the  ceiling 
or  upper  part  of  the  chamber,  and  serves 
to  let  out  hot  air.  A,  is  a  pulley,  over  which 
a  cord  runs  to  raise  or  lower  a  hot-air 
register  /,  which  may  be  situated  near  the 
floor  of  the  apartment  or  hot-house,  to  admit 
hot  air  into  the  room,  c,  is  a  milled  head, 
for  adjusting  the  thermostat,  by  means  of 
the  screw  at  e,  in  order  that  it  may  regulate 
the  temperature  to  any  degree. 

Fig.  1455.  represenu  a  chimney,  furnished 
with  a  pgroatat  a  ft  c,  acting  by  the  links 
5,  d;  «,  e,  on  a  damper/ A ^.  llie  more 
expansible  metal  is  in  the  present  example 
supposed  to  be  on  the  outside.  The  plane  of  the  damper-plate  will,  in  this  case,  be 
turned  more  directly  into  the  passage  of  the  draught  through  the  chimney  by  increase 
of  temperature. 

Fig,  1453.  represents  a  circular  turning  register,  such  as  is  used  for  a  stove,  or  stove- 
grate,  or  for  ventilating  apartments ;  it  is  furnished  with  a  series  of  spiral  thermostatie 
bars,  each  bar  being  fixed  fast  at  the  circumference  of  the  circle  b,  e,  of  the  fixed  plate 
1455.  of  the  air-register ;  and  all  the  bars  act  in  concert  at  the  centre  a  of  the 
O  jlll^^  turning"  part  of  the  register,  by  their  ends  being  inserted  between  the 
^  1  i  _  teeth  of  a  small  pinion,  or  by  being  jointed  to  the  cenual  part  of  the  turn- 
ing plate  by  small  pins. 

Fig.  1452.  represents  another  arrangement  of  ray  thermostatic  apparatus 
applied  to  a  circular  turning  register,  like  the  preceding,  for  ventilating 
apartments.  Two  pairs  of  compound  bars  are  applied  so  as  to  act  in  concert, 
by  means  of  the  links  a  c,  6  e,  on  the  opposite  ends  of  a  short  lever,  which 
is  fixed  on  the  central  part  of  the  turning  plate  of  the  air-register.  The 
two  pairs  of  compound  bars  a,  6,  are  fastened  to  the  circumference  of  the 
fixed  plate  of  the  turning  register,  by  two  sliding  rods  ad,be,  which  are 
furnished  with  adjusting  screws.  Their  motion  or  flexure  is  transmitted 
by  the  links  a  c  and  6e,  to  the  turning  plate,  about  its  centre,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  shutting  or  opening  the  ventilating  sectorial  apertures,  more  or 
less,  according  to  the  temperature  of  the  air  which  surrounds  the  thermostatic  turning 
register.  By  adjusting  the  screws  a  d,  and  6  c,  the  turning  register  is  made  to  close  all 
its  apertures  at  any  desired  degree  of  temperature  ;  but  whenever  the  air  is  above  that 
tencperature,  the  flexure  of  the  compound  bars  will  open  the  apertures. 

THIMBLE  (jD<f  a  coudre,  Fr.  ;  Fingerhut  (Jiugerhat),  Germ.)  ;  is  a  small  truncated 
metallic  cone,  deviating  little  from  a  cylinder,  smooth  within,  symmetrically  pitted 
on  the  outside  with  numerous  rows  of  indentations,  which  is  put  upon  the  tip  of  the 
middle  finger  of  the  right  hand,  to  enable  it  to  push  the  needle  readily  and  safely 
through  cloth  or  leather,  in  the  act  of  sewing,  lliis  little  instrument  is  fashioned  in 
two  ways ;  either  with  a  pitted  round  end,  or  without  one ;  the  latter,  called  the  open 
thimble,  being  employed  by  tailors,  upholsterers,  and,  generally  speaking,  by  needle-men. 
The  following  ingenious  process  for  making  this  essential  implement,  the  contrivance  of 
M  M.  Rouy  and  Berthier,of  Paris,  has  been  much  celebrated,  and  very  successful.  Sheet- 
iron,  one  twenty-fourth  of  an  inch  thick,  is  cut  into  strips,  of  dimensions  suited  to  the 
intended  size  of  the  thimbles.  These  strips  are  passed  under  a  punch-press,  whereby 
they  are  cut  into  discs  of  about  2  inches  diameter,  tagged  together  by  a  tail.  Each  strip 
contains  one  dozen  of  these  bisnks.  A  child  is  employed  to  make  them  red-hot,  and  to 
lay  them  on  a  mandril  nicely  fitted  to  their  size,  llie  workman  now  strikes  the  middle 
of  each  with  a  round-faced  punch,  about  the  thicknessof  his  finger,  and  thus  sinks  it  into 
the  concavity  of  the  first  mandril.  He  then  transfers  it  successively  to  another  mandril, 
which  has  five  hollows  of  successively  increasing  depth  ;  and,  by  striking  it  into  them, 
brings  it  to  the  proper  shape. 

A  second  workman  takes  this  rude  thimble,  sticks  it  in  the  chuck  of  his  lathe,  in  order 
to  polish  it  within,  then  turns  it  outside,  marks  the  circles  for  the  gold  ornament,  and 
indents  the  pits  most  cleverly  with  a  kind  of  milling  tool.  The  thimbles  are  next  an« 
nealed,  brightened,  and  gilt  inside,  with  a  very  thin  cone  of  gold  leaf,  which  is  firmly 
united  to  the  surfiMpe  of  the  iroiiy  simply  by  the  strong  pressure  of  a  smooth  steel  man- 
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driL     A  gold  illet  is  applied  to  the  outside,  in  an  annular  space  turned  to  receive  it, 
bein^  fiied,  by  pressure  at  the  edgex,  into  a  minute  groove  formed  on  the  lathe. 

Thimbles  are  made  in  this  oouotrj  by  means  of  moulds  in  the  stamping-machine. 
See  Stampiho  ow  Mctals. 

THORINA,  u  a  primitive  earth,  with  a  metallic  basis,  discovered  in  1828,  by  Ber- 
selius.  It  was  eitracted  from  the  mineral  ihorite,  of  which  it  constitutes  58  per  cent, 
and  where  it  is  associstcd  with  the  oxide  of  iron,  lead,  manganese,  tin,  and  uranium, 
besides  earths  and  alkalis,  in  all  18  substances.  Pure  thorina  u  a  white  powder,  without 
taste,  smell,  or  alkaline  reaction  on  litmus.  When  dried  and  calcined,  it  is  not  affected 
by  either  the  nitric  or  muriatic  acid.  It  may  be  fused  with  borax  into  a  transparent 
glass  but  not  with  potash  or  soda.  Fresh  precipitated  thorina  i%  a  hydrate,  wliich 
dissolves  readily  in  the  above  acids,  as  well  as  in  solutions  of  the  carbonates  of  potash, 
soda,  and  ammonia,  but  not  in  these  alkalis  in  a  pure  state.  This  earth  consists  of 
74*5  parts  of  the  metal  thorinnm^  combined  with  100  of  oxygen.  Its  hydrate  contains 
one  equivalent  prime  of  water.  It  is  hitherto  merely  a  chemical  curiosity,  remarkable 
ehiefly  for  a  density  of  9*402,  far  greater  than  that  of  all  the  earths,  and  even  of  copper. 
THREAD  MANUFACTURE.  The  doubling  and  twisting  of  cotton  or  linen 
yam  into  a  compact  thread,  for  weaving  bobbin-net,  or  for  sewing  garments,  is  performed 
by  a  machine  resembling  the  throstle  of  the  cotton-spinner.  Fig.  1456.  shows  the 
thread-frame  in  a  transverse  section,  perpendicular  to  its  length,  a,  u  the  strong 
framing  of  cast  iron :  ft,  is  the  creel,  or  shel^  in  which  the  bobbins  of  yam  I,  I,  are  set 
loosely  upon  their  respective  skewers,  along  the  whole  line  of  the  machine,  their  lower 
ends  turning  in  oiled  steps,  and  their  upper  in  wire  eyes ;  c,  is  a  glass  rod,  across  which 
the  yam  runs  as  it  is  unwound ;  d,  d,  are  oblong  narrow  troughs,  lined  with  lead,  and 
filled  with  water,  for  moistening  the  thread  during  its  torsion ;  the  threads  being  made 
to  pass  through  eyes  at  the  bottom  of  the  fork  c,  which  has  an  upright  stem  for  lifting 
it  out,  without  wetting  the  fingers,  when  anything  goes  amiss ;  /,  f,  are  the  pressing 
rollers,  the  under  one  p,  being  of  smooth  iron,  and  the  upper  one  h,  of  box- wood ;  the 
former  extends  from  end  to  end  of  the  frame,  in  lengtlis  comprehending  18  threads, 
which  are  Joined  by  square  pieces,  as  in  the  drawing-rollers  of  the  mule-jenny.  The 
necks  of  the  under  rollers  are  supported,  at  the  ends  and  the  middle,  by  the  standards  t, 
secured  to  square  bases/,  both  made  of  cast  iron.  The  upper  cylinder  has  an  iron  axis, 
and  is  formed  of  as  many  rollers  as  there  are  threads ;  each  roller  being  kept  in  its  place 
upon  the  lower  one  by  the  guides  Jk,  whose  vertical  slots  receive  the  ends  of  the  axes. 

The  yarn  delivered  by  the  bobbin  4  gUdea  over  the  rod  c,  and  descends  into  the  trough 
d  «,  where  it  gets  wetted :  on  emerging,  it  goes  along  the  bottom  of  the  roller  g,  turns 
up,  so  as  to  pass  between  it  and  A,  then  turns  round  the  top  of  A,  and  finally  proceeds 
obliquely  downwards,  to  be  wound  upon  the  bobbin  m,  after  traversing  the  guide-eye  n. 
These  guides  are  fixed  to  the  end  of  a  plate  which  may  be  turned  up  by  a  hinge-joint 
at  Of  to  make  room  for  the  bobbins  to  be  changed. 

There  are  three  distinct  simultaneous  movements  to  be  considered  in  this  machine : 
1.  that  of  the  rollers,  or  rather  of  the  under  roller,  for  the  upper  one  revolves  merely  by 
friction ;  2.  that  of  the  spindles  m,  s' ;  3*  the  up-and-down  motion  of  the  bobbins  upon 
the  spindles. 

The  first  of  these  motions  is  produced  by  means  of  toothed  wheels,  upon  the  right 
hand  of  the  under  set  of  rollers.  The  second  motion,  that  of  the  spindles,  is  effected  by 
the  dram  a,  which  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  firame,  turning  upon  the  shaft  v,  and 
communicating  its  rotary  movement  (derived  from  the  steam  pulley)  to  the  whorl  V 
of  the  spindles,  by  means  of  the  endless  band  or  cord  af»  Each  of  these  cords  turns  four 
spindles,  two  upon  each  side  of  the  frame.  They  are  kept  in  a  proper  state  of  tension 
by  the  weights  s',  which  act  tangentially  upon  the  circular  arc  ef,  fixed  to  the  extremity 
of  the  bell-crank  lever  ef  f  ^^  and  draw  in  a  horisontal  direction  the  tension  pulleys 
A,  embraced  by  the  cords.  The  third  movement,  or  the  vertical  traverse  of  the  bobbins^ 
alon?  the  spindles  m,  takes  place  aa  follows :  — 

llie  end  of  one  of  the  under  rollers  carries  a  pinion,  which  takes  into  a  carrier  wheel 
that  communicates  motion  to  a  pinion  upon  the  extremity  of  the  shaft  m',  of  the  heart- 
shaped  pulley  «'.  As  this  eccentric  revolves,  it  gives  a  reciprocating  motion  to  the 
levers  o',  o',  which  oscillate  in  a  vertical  plane  round  the  points  ff^jf*  The  extremities 
of  these  Ivvers  on  either  side  act  by  means  of  the  links  ^,  upon  the  arms  of  the  sliding 
sockets  r',  and  cause  the  vertical  rod  s',  to  slide  up  and  down  in  guide-holes  at  t', «',  along 
with  the  cast-iron  step  t/,  which  bears  the  bottom  washer  of  the  bobbins.  The  periphery 
of  the  heart-wheel  n',  is  seen  to  bear  upon  friction  wheels  »,  xl,  set  in  firames  adjusted 
by  screws  upon  the  lower  end  of  the  bent  levers,  at  such  a  distance  from  the  point  ;/, 
o  that  the  traverse  of  the  bobbins  may  be  equal  to  the  length  of  their  barrel. 

By  adapting  change  pinions  and  their  corresponding  wheels  to  the  rollers,  the  delivery 
of  the  yam  may  be  inoceased  or  diminished  in  any  d^roe,  so  aa  to  vary  the  degree  ii 
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twist  put  into  it  by  the  tiniibnn  rotation  of  the  dram  and  spindles.  The  heart  motion 
being  derived  from  that  of  the  rollers,  will  necessarily  vary  with  it  # 

Silk  thread  is  commonly  twisted  in  lengths  of  from  SO  to  100  feet,  with  hand  reels* 
somewhat  similar  to  those  employed  for  making  ropes  by  hand. 

THUNDER  CONDUCTORS.  The  several  nautical  and  seientiilc  conditions 
which  the  system  of  lightning  condaetors  in  ships  professes  to  satisfy,  are  as  follows :  — 

The  conductors  are  capacious  aud  always  in  place,  consequently  ready  to  meet  the 
most  unexpected  danger  at  all  tiroes  and  under  any  oireumstances  in  which  the  general 
fabric  in  all  its  casualties  may  become  placed.  This  system  of  conductors,  whilst  being 
permanently  fixed  throughout  their  whole  extent,  still  admit,  upon  demonstrable  prin- 
ciples  of  electrical  action,  the  perfect  motion  of  the  sliding  masts  one  upon  the  other,  or 
of  any  part  of  the  mast  being  removed,  either  by  accident  or  design,  without  for  an 
instant  interfering  with  the  protecting  power.  The  conductors  are  independent  of  the 
officers  or  crew  of  the  ship  ;  so  that  the  sailors  are  never  required  to  handle  or  replace 
them,  often  a  very  perilous  and  annoying  service.  The  conducting  plates  ore  quite  clear 
of  the  standing  and  running  rigging ;  the  whole  series  is  calculated  to  resist  extenud 
violence,  and  at  the  same  time  yield  to  any  flexure  or  strain  incidental  to  the  spars  to 
which  they  are  applied.  Finally,  the  whole  system  is  so  arranged  that  a  discharge  of 
lightning  falling  on  any  part  of  the  ship  could  scarcely  enter  upon  any  circuit  in  its 
course  to  the  sea  of  which  the  conductors  did  not  form  a  part ;  hence  has  arisen  that 
perfect  security  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  derived  from  such  a  system. 

In  the  original  conception  of  this  system  Sir  Snow  Harris  was  led  to  consider  the  elec- 
trical discharge,  as  seen  in  the  phenomenon  of  lightning,  to  be  an  explosive  form  of  the 
action  of  some  unknown  agency  in  nature  when  forcing  its  way  through  resuting  matter 
such  as  air,  all  vitreous  and  resinous  bodies,  and  some  other  kinds  of  matter :  whilst  in 
traversing  other  bodies  offering  but  a  very  small  xesistance  to  its  progress,  this  explosive 
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form  of  action  w  eall  lightning  beeomes  tranrfbrmcd  into  m  lort  of  companibvd? 
quieteent  current.  The  attempt  was  therefore  to  bring  a  ship  as  iar  as  possible  into  that 
passive  or  non-resisting  stale  which  she  could  poawss  as  regards  the  eleetrienl  disdiaxge, 
supposing  the  entire  mass  were  metallic  throughout ;  so  that  from  the  instant  the  mgeoxj 
of  lightning  struck  upon  any  portion  of  the  masts  aloft,  the  explosive  action  would  Tanish, 
and  the  electrical  discharge  he  prevented  from  trayersing  the  vessel  under  the  ibrm  of 
lightning.  The  following  extract  from  the  official  journal  of  H.  M.  S.  Conwa  j,  S3,  wbikt 
proving  witli  a  great  natural  experiment  in  common  with  numerous  other  eases  the 
truth  of  this  deduction,  is  of  no  cnrdinary  interest  in  practical  science :  — 

•«  Port  Louis,  Isle  of  France,  9th  March,  1846,  11  45  a.  m.  The  pendant  staff  at 
main-top-msst-head  was  shivered  in  pieces  by  lightning,  Harris's  coodoctor  canyin^ 
off  the  fluid  without  further  damage." 

The  ship  was  refitting  at  this  time,  and  the  top-galUnt  masts  on  deck,  so  that  a  i 
spar  was  set  up  at  the  top-mast-head  as  a  temporary  support  for  the  pendant  ;  this 
had  not  consequently  any  conductor  on  it.     It  is  seen  by  the  ship's  journal  that  tlie  i 
was  shivered  in  pieces  by  the  explosive  action,  which  became  immediately  transibnaed 
into  a  comparatively  quiescent  current  on  reaching  the  line  of  conduction. 

The  report  of  the  tliunder  was  as  if  one  of  the  main-deck  guns  had  been  fired.  The 
gunner,  who  was  sitting  in  his  berth  immediately  under  one  of  the  lateral  branches  of 
the  conductor  passing  through  the  ship,  saw,  through  the  scuttle  port,  a  brilliant  blase 
of  light  from  the  ship  upon  the  sea,  but  experienced  no  inconvenience. 

TIL£&     See  Brtcks. 

TILTING  OF  STEEL.  See  Sruu  i2<es*s  C^dopadia  contains  an  ezeellentar- 
tide  on  this  subject. 

TIN  {Etain,  Fr. ;  Zimn,  Germ.)  ;  in  its  pure  state,  has  nearly  the  colour  and 
lustre  of  silver.  In  hardness  it  is  intermediate  between  gold  and  lead ;  it  is  very 
malleable,  and  may  be  laminated  into  foil  less  than  the  thousandth  of  an  inch  ia 
thickness ;  it  has  an  unpleasant  taste,  and  exhales  on  friction  a  peculiar  odour  ;  it  is 
flexible  in  rods  or  straps  of  considerable  strength,  and  emits  in  the  act  of  beading  a 
crackling  sound,  as  if  sandy  particles  were  intermixed,  called  the  creaking  of  tin. 
A  small  quantity  of  lead,  or  other  meUt,  deprives  it  of  this  characteristic  quality.  Tut 
melts  at  442^  Fahr.,  and  is  very  fixed  in  the  fire  at  higher  heats.  Its  specific  gravity 
is  7'29.  When  heated  to  redness  with  free  access  of  air,  it  absorbs  oxygen  with 
rapidity,  and  changes  first  into  a  pulverulent  gray  protoxide,  and  by  longer  ignliioR 
into  a  yellow-white  powder,  called  ^«^  of  tin.  This  is  the  peroxide,  consisting  of  100 
of  metal  +  27 '2  of  oxygen. 

Tin  has  been  known  from  the  most  remote  antiquity ;  being  mentioned  in  the  books 
of  Moses.     The  Phoenicians  carried  on  a  lucrative  trade  in  it  with  Spain  and  CorawalL 

There  are  only  two  ores  of  tin ;  the  peroxide,  or  tin«stone,  and  tin  pyrites ;  the 
former  of  which  alone  has  been  found  in  suflicient  abundance  for  metallurgio  purposes. 
The  external  aspect  of  tin-stone  has  nothing  very  renurkable.  It  occurs  sometimes  in 
twin  crystals ;  its  lustre  is  adamantine ;  its  colours  are  very  various,  as  white,  gray, 
yellow,  red,  brown,  black  ;  specific  gravity  6*9  at  least;  which  is,  perhaps,  its  most 
striking  feature.  It  does  not  melt  bv  itself  before  the  blowpipe ;  but  is  reducible  in 
the  smoky  flame  or  on  charcoal.  It  is  insoluble  in  acids.  It  has  somewhat  of  a  greasy 
aspect ;  and  strikes  fire  with  steel. 

Tin-stone  occurs  disseminated  in  the  ancient  rocka^  particularly  granite;  also  in 
beds  and  veins,  in  large  irregular  masses,  called  itoekwerkt ;  and  in  pebbles,  an  assem- 
blage of  which  u  called  stream-works,  where  it  occasionally  takes  a  ligneous  aspect,  and 
is  termed  wood-tin. 

This  ore  has  been  found  in  few  countries  in  a  workable  quantity.  Its  principal 
localities  are,  Cornwall,  Bohemia,  Saxony,  in  Europe;  and  Malacca  and  Banca,  in 
Asia.  The  tin-mines  of  the  Malay  peninsula  lie  between  the  10th  and  6th  degree 
of  south  latitude ;  and  are  most  productive  in  the  island  of  Junck-Ceylon,  where 
they  yield  sometimes  800  tons  per  annum,  which  are  sold  at  the  rate  of  48^.  to  60L 
each.  The  ores  are  found  in  large  caves  near  tlie  surface  ;  and  though  actively  mined 
for  many  centuries,  still  there  is  easy  access  to  the  unexhausted  parts.  The  mines  in  the 
island  of  Banca,  to  the  east  of  Sumatra,  discovered  in  1710,  are  said  to  have  furnished, 
in  some  years,  nearly  3500  tons  of  tin.  Small  quantities  occur  in  Gallicia  in  Spain, 
the  department  of  Haute  Vienne  in  France,  and  in  the  mountain  chuns  of  the  Fichtel 
and  Riesengebiirge  in  Germany.  Tlie  columnar  pieces  of  pyramidal  tin-ore  from 
Mexico  and  Chile  are  products  of  stream-works.  Small  groups  of  black  twin  crystals 
have  been  lately  discovered  in  the  albite  rock  of  Chesterfield  in  Massachusetts. 

The  Cornish  ores  occur —  1.  in  small  strata  or  veins,  or  in  masses;  2.  in  stockwerks 
or  congeries  of  small  veins ;  S.  in  large  veins ;  4.  disseminated  in  alluvial  deposits. 

The  stanniferous  small  veins,  or  thin  flat  masses,  though  of  small  extent,  are  some- 
times very  numerous,  interposed  between  certain  rocks,  parallel  to  their  beds,  and  are 
commonly  called  tin-floors.     The  same  name  is  occasionally  given  to  stockwerks.     In 
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the  mine  of  Bottalack,  a  tin-floor  has  been  found  in  the  killas  (primitive  schistose  rock)» 
thirty -six  fathoms  below  the  level  of  the  sea ;  it  is  about,  a  foot  and  a  half  thick,  and 
occupies  the  space  between  a  principal  vein  and  its  ramification  ;  but  there  seems  to  be 
no  connexion  between  the^oorand  tlie  gieat  vein. 

2.  Stockwerks  occur  in  granite  and  in  the  felspar  porphyry,  called  in  Cornwall, 
dvan.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  in  the  granite,  is  at  the  tin-mine  of  Carclase, 
near  St.  AustU.  The  works  are  carried  on  in  the  open  air,  in  a  friable  granite,  con- 
taining felspar  disintegrated  into  kaolin,  or  china  clay,  which  is  traversed  by  a  great 
many  small  veins,  composed  of  tourmaline,  quartz,  and  a  little  tin-stone,  that  form  black 
delineations  on  the  face  of  the  light-gray  granite.  The  thickness  of  these  little  veins 
rarely  exceeds  6  inches,  including  the  adhering  solidified  granite,  and  is  occasionally 
much  less.  Some  of  them  run  nearly  east  and  west,  with  an  almost  vertical  dip ; 
others,  with  the  same  direction,  incline  to  the  south  at  an  angle  with  the  horizon  of 
70  degrees. 

Stanniferous  stockwerks  are  much  more  frequent  in  the  elvan  (porphyry);  of 
vrhich  the  mine  of  Trewidden-ball  is  a  remarkable  example.  It  is  worked  among 
flattened  masses  of  eloan,  separated  by  strata  atkiilas,  which  dip  to  the  east-north-east 
at  a  considerable  angle.  The  tin  ore  occurs  in  small  veins,  varying  in  thickness  from 
half  an  inch  to  8  or  9  inches,  which  are  irregular,  and  so  much  interrupted,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  either  their  direction  or  their  inclination. 

3.  The  large  and  proper  metalliferous  veins  are  not  equally  distributed  over  the  surface 
of  Cornwall  and  the  adjoining  part  of  Devonshire ;  but  are  grouped  into  three  dis- 
tricts; namely,  1.  In  the  south-west  of  Cornwall,  beyond  Truro;  2.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  St  Austle ;  and  3.  In  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Tavistock  in  Devonshire. 

The  first  group  is  by  far  the  richest,  and  the  best  explored.  The  formation  most 
abundant  in  tin  mines  is  principally  granitic ;  whilst  that  of  the  copper  mines  is  most 
frequently  schistose  or  killas ;  though  with  numerous  exceptions,  llie  great  tin  veins 
are  the  most  antient  metalliferous  veins  in  Cornwall ;  yet  they  are  not  all  of  one 
formation,  but  belong  to  two  different  systems.  Their  direction  is,  however,  nearly 
the  same,  but  some  of  them  dip  towards  the  north,  and  others  towards  the  south.  The 
first  are  older  than  the  second ;  for  in  all  the  mines  where  these  two  sets  of  veins  are 
associated,  the  one  which  dips  to  the  north,  cuts  across  and  throws  out  the  one  which 
dips  to  the  south.     See  Mjnxs,  p.  171. 

At  Trcvannance  mines,  the  two  systems  of  tin  veins  are  both  intersected  by  the  oldest 

of  the  copper  veins ;  indicating  the  prior  existence  of  the  tin  veins.     In  flg.  1457. 

1 457  6,  marks  the  first  system  of  tin  veins ;  c,  the  second ; 

d  d     S        S    8  ^°^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  '^^  ^^^  copper  veins.     Some  of 

~"    "      these  tin  veins,  as  at  Poldice,  have  been  traced 

over  an  extent  of  two  miles;  and  they  vary  in 
thiekness  from  a  small  fraction  of  an  inch  to 
several  feet,  the  average  width  being  from  2  to  4 
feet;  though  this  does  not  continue  uniform  for 
any  length,  as  these  veins  are  subject  to  conti- 
nual narrowings  and  expansions.  The  gangue  is 
quartz,  chlorite,  tourmaline,  and  sometimes  decom- 
posed granite  and  fluor  spar. 

4.  AUuvial  tin  ore,  ttream  tin.  —  Peroxide  of  tin  occurs  disseminated  both  in  the 
aUuvium  which  covers  the  gentle  slopes  of  the  hills  adjoining  the  rich  tin-mincs,  and 
also  in  the  alluvium  which  fills  the  valleys  that  wind  round  their  base ;  but  in  these 
numerous  deposits  the  tin-stone  is  rarely  distributed  in  sufficient  quantities  to  make  it 
worth  the  working.  The  most  importont  explorations  of  alluvial  Hn  art  are  grouped 
in  the  environs  of  St  Just  and  St  Austle ;  where  they  are  called  ^ream^work9 ;  because 
water  is  the  principal  agent  employed  to  separate  the  metallic  oxide  from  the  sand  and 
gravel. 

The  tin  mine  of  Altenberg,  in  Saxony  {fig,  1458.,  which  is  a  vertical  projection  in 
a  plane  passing  from  west  to  east,)  is  remarkable  for  a  stockwerke,  or  interlaced  mass 
of  ramifying  veins,  which  has  been  worked  ever  since  the  year  1458.  The  including 
rock  is  a  primitive  porphyry,  superposed  upon  gneiss ;  becoming  very  quartzose  as  it 
approaches  the  lode.  Tliis  is  usually  disseminated  in  minute  particles,  and  accom- 
panied with  wolfram,  copper  and  arsenical  pyrites,/€r  oiigittt,  sulphuret  of  molybdenum, 
and  bismuth,  having  gangues  of  lithomarge,  fluor  spar,  mica,  and  felspar.  The  space 
which  the  ore  occupies  in  the  heart  of  the  quartz,  is  a  kind  of  dsedalus,  the  former  being 
often  so  dispersed  among  the  latter  as  to  seem  to  mecge  into  it ;  whence  it  is  called  by 
the  workmen  zwitter,  or  anibiguou;  In  1620,  the  mine  was  worked  by  21  independent 
companies,  in  a  most  irregular  manner,  whereby  it  was  damaged  to  a  depth  of  170  fathoms 
by  a  dreadful  downfel  of  the  roofs.  This  happened  on  a  Sunday,  providentially,  when  the 
pious  miners  were  all  at  church.     The  depth  of  this  abyss,  marked  by  the  curved  Un« 
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^  fr,  6,  is  66  fkthoms ;  but  the  devastation  is  manifest  to  a  depth  of  95  ladioms  below  dat 

curve,  and  35  Cuthoms  below  the  actual  workings,  represented  at  the  botUnn  oC  the  sbatt 

under  a.     The  parts  excavated  are  shsfded  black  txi  tbe 
figure.     There  are  two  masses  of  ore,  one  under  tbe 
shaft  B,  and  another  under  the  shaft  c ;   wb&cb  at  tiw 
levels  5  and  10  are  in  conunmucation,  but  not  at 
6,  7.     There  is  a  direct  descent  from  8  to  9.     Tbe 
deposits  are  by  no  means  in  one  vertical  plane,  but  at 
a  considerable  horizontal  distance  from  ea«^  otber. 
A  is  the  descending  shaft ;  n  is  tbe  eztracCkm  afaalt, 
near  the  mouth  of  which  there  is  «  water-wbcel ;  c  is 
another  extraction  shaft,  worked  also  by  means  of  a 
water- wheeL    a  and  c  are  furnished  with  ladders,  but 
for  B  the  ladders  are  placed  in  an  accessory  abaft  h' ; 
under  n,  a  shaft  is  sunk  for  pumping  out  the  water, 
by  means  of  an  hydraulic  wheel  at  n ;  a  is  tlie  gal- 
lery or  drift  for  admitting  the  water  which  drrv«s  tbe 
wlieels.     This  fidls  SOO  feet,  and  ought  to  be  mppiied 
to  a  water-pressure  engine,  instead  of  the  paddles  cf  a 
wheel.  At  o,  is  the  gallery  of  discharge  for  the  waters, 
which  serves  also  to  ventilate  the  mine,  bein^  cut  to 
the  day,  through  9S6  toises  of  syenitic  porphyry  and 
gneiss,    j,  is  a  great  vaulted  excavation.      The  mine 
lias  13  stages  of  galleries,  of  which  11  serve  for  ex- 
tracting the  ore  ;    1  is  the  mill-oourse  ;  the  rest  are 
marked  with  the  numbers  2,  3,  4,  &c. ;  each  havicf 
besides  a  characteristic    German  name.      The  rare 
mineral  called  topaz  pycniU  is  found  in   this  mine, 
above  10,  between  the  shafts  c  and  d. 

The  only  rule  observed  in  taking  ore  from  this 
mine,  has  been  to  work  as  much  out  of  each  of  these 
levels  as  is  possible,  without  endangering  the  super- 
incumbent or  collateral  galleries ;  on  which  acoouot 
many  pillars  are  constructed  to  support  the  roofs. 
The  mine  yields  annually  1600  quintals  ( Leipzick) 
of  tin,  being  four-iifths  of  the  whole  fiimislied  by  the 

district  of  Altenberg ;    to  produce  which,  400,000  quintals  of  ore  are  raised.      1000 

parts  of  the  rock  yield  8  of  concentrated  schlich,  eqmvalent  to  only  4  of  metal ;  being 

only  1  in  S50  parts. 

But  the  most  extensive  and  productive  stream-works,  are  those  of  Pentowan,  near 

St.  Austle. 

Fig,  1459.  represents  a  vertical   section   of  the    Pentowan  mine,  taken  from  the 

•tream-work^  Hixppy  Union,     A  vast   excavation,    a,  t,  ii,  »,   has  been  hollowed  out  ia 
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the  open  air,  in  quest  of  the  alluvial  tin 
ore  T,  which  occurs  here  at  an  unusual 
depth,  below  the  level  of  the  strata  a,  s. 
Before  getting  at  this  deposit,  several 
successive  layers  had  to  be  sunk  throu^^; 
namely,  1,  2,  3;  the  gravel,  containing 
in  ito  middle  a  band  of  ochreous  earth 
2,  or  ferruginous  clay ;  4,  a  black  peat, 
perfectly  combu.nible,  of  a  coarse  tex- 
ture, composed  of  reeds  and  woody 
fibres,  cemented  into  a  mass  by  a  fine 
loam ;  5,  coarse  sea-sand,  mingled  with 
marine  shells ;  G,  a  blackish  marine  mud,  filled  with  shells.  Below  these  the  deposit  of 
tin-stone  occurs,  including  fragments  of  various  size,  of  clay  slate,  flinty  slate,  quartz, 
iron  ore,  jasper ;  in  a  word,  of  all  the  rocks  and  gangues  to  be '  met  with  in  the  sur- 
rounding territory,  with  the  exception  of  granite.  Among  these  fragments  there 
occur,  in  rounded  particles,  a  coarse  quartzose  sand,  and  the  tin-stone,  commonly  in 
small  grains  and  crystals.  Beneath  the  bed  t,  the  clay  slate  occurs,  called  HUom  (a,  x,  t), 
which  supports  all  the  deposits  of  more  recent  formation. 

The  system  of  mining  is  very  simple.  The  successive  beds,  whose  thickness  b  shown 
in  the  figure,  are  visibly  cut  out  into  steps  or  platforms.  By  a  level  or  gallery  of  efflux 
A,  the  waters  flow  into  the  bottom  of  the  well  ^m,  which  contains  the  drainage  pumps; 
and  these  arc  put  in  action  by  a  machine  j,  moved  by  a  water-wheel.  Tlie  extraction 
of  the  ore  is  eflfected  by  an  inclined  plane  1,  cut  out  of  one  of  the  sides  of  the  excavation. 
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»t  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees.  At  the  lower  end  of  this  sloping  pathway  there  is  a 
place  of  loading ;  and  at  its  upper  end  h,  a  horse-gin,  for  alternately  rauing  and  lower- 
ing the  two  begets  of  extraction  on  the  pathway  i. 

Miue  tin  requires  peculiar  care  in  its  mechanical  preparation  or  dressing,  on  account 
of  the  presence  of  foreign  n^tals,  from  which,  as  we  have  stated,  the  stream  tin  is  free. 

1.  As  the  mine  tin  is  for  the  most  part  extremely  dispersed  through  the  gangue,  it 
must  be  all  stamped  and  reduced  to  a  ycry  fine  powder,  to  allow  the  metallic  particles 
to  be  separated  from  the  stony  matters. 

2.  As  the  density  of  tin-stone  is  much  greater  than  that  of  most  other  metallic  ores, 
it  is  less  apt  to  run  off  in  the  washing;  and  may,  therefore,  be  dressed  so  as  to  be  com- 
pletely stripped  of  every  matter  not  chemically  combined. 

S.  As  the  peroxide  of  tin  is  not  affected  by  a  moderate  heat,  it  may  be  exposed  to  cal- 
cination ;  whereby  the  specific  gravity  of  the  associated  sulphurets  and  arseniurets  is  so 
diminished  as  to  fiicilitate  their  separation. 

We  may  therefore  conclude,  that  tin  ore  should  be  first  of  all  pounded  very  fine  in 
the  stamp-mill,  then  subjected  to  reiterated  wasliings,  and  afterwards  calcined.  The 
order  of  proceeding  in  Cornwall  is  as  follows :  «— 

1.  CUauing  th€  ore,  —  This  is  usually  done  at  the  mouth  of  the  gallery  of  efflux,  by 
agitating  the  oro  in  the  stream  of  water  as  it  runs  out.  Sometimes  the  ore  is  laid  on  a 
grating,  under  a  fall  of  water. 

2.  Sorting. — The  ore  thus  cleaned,  is  sorted  on  the  grate,  into  four  heaps :  I.  stones 
rich  in  tin ;  2.  stones  containing  both  tin  and  copper  ore ;  S.  copper  ore ;  4.  sterile 
pieces,  composed  in  a  great  measure  of  stony  gangue,  with  iron  and  arsenical  pyrites. 
In  those  veins  where  there  is  no  copper  ore,  the  second  and  third  heaps  are  obviously 
absent.  When  present,  the  compound  ore  is  broken  into  smaller  pieces  with  a  mallet, 
and  the  fragments  are  sorted  anew. 

3.  Stampiuff. — The  stanniferous  fragments  (No.  1.)  axe  stamped  into  a  sand,  of  greater 
or  less  fineness,  according  to  the  dissemination  of  the  tin-stone  in  the  gangue.  The 
determination  of  the  size  of  the  sand,  is  an  object  of  great  importance.  It  Is 
regulated  by  a  copper  plate  pierced  with  small  holes,  through  which  every  thing  from 
the  stamping-mill  must  run  off  with  the  rapid  stream  introduced  for  this  purpose.  This 
plate  forms  the  front  of  the  stamp  cistern. 

Several  years  ago,  all  the  stamp  mills  were  driven  by  water- wheels,  which  limited  the 
quantity  of  ore  that  could  be  worked  to  the  hydraulic  power  of  the  stream  or  waterfall ; 
but  since  the  steam  engine  has  been  applied  to  this  purpose,  the  annual  product  of  tin 
has  been  greatly  increraed.  On  the  mine  of  Huel  Vor,  there  are  three  steam  engines 
appropriated  to  the  stamping-mills.  Their  force  is  25  horses  at  least.  One  of  these 
machines,  called  wuth  ttampB^  drives  48  pestles ;  a  second,  called  old  stampg,  drives  S6' ; 
and  a  third,  24.  Tlie  weight  of  these  pestles  varies  from  370  to  387  pounds ;  and 
they  generally  rise  through  a  space  of  10|  inches.  The  machine  called  south  atampB,  the 
strongest  of  the  three,  gives  174  blows  in  the  minute,  each  pestle  being  lifted  twice  (br 
every  stroke  of  the  piston.  The  steam  engine  of  this  mill  has  a  power  of  25  horses,  and 
it  consumes  1062  bushels  of  coals  in  the  month,  lliree  pestles  constitute  a  battery,  or 
stamp-box. 

Washing  and  stamping  of  tin  ores  at  Polgooth,  near  Si.  AuMUe,  —  The  stamps  or  pestles 
are  of  wood,  6  inches  by  S{  in  the  square :  they  carry  lifting  bars  6,  secured  with  a 
1460  wooden  wedge  and  a  bolt  of  iron,  and  they  terminate  below  in  a  lump  of 

'~^ -^h  cast  iron  a,  called  the  head,  which  is  fastened  to  them  by  a  tail,  and 
-^  weighs  about  21  cwts.  The  shank  ofthe  pestle  isstrengthened  with  iron  hoops. 
>  A  turning-shaft  communicates  motion  to  the  stamps  by  cams  stuck  round 
its  circumference,  so  arranged  that  the  second  &lls  while  the  first  and  third 
of  each  set  are  uplifted.  Tliere  are  4  cams  on  one  periphery,  and  the 
shaft  makes  7  turns  in  the  minute.  Each  stamp,  therefore,  g^ves  2S 
strokes  per  minute,  and  fiills  through  a  space  of  71  inches.  The  stamp 
chest  is  open  behind,  so  that  the  ore  slips  away  under  the  pestles,  by  iu 
weight,  along  the  inclined  plane  with  the  stream  of  water.  The  bottom 
of  the  troughs  consists  of  stamped  ores.  With  6  batteries  of  6  pestles 
each,  at  Poldlce,  near  Redruth,  120  bags  of  ore  are  stamped  in  12 
hours;  each  bag  containing  16  gallons  of  282  cubic  inches;  measuring 


altogether  352  cubic  feet,  and  864  cubic  inches. 

The  openings  in  the  front  sides  of  the  troughs  are  nearly  8  inches  by  7) :  they  are 
fitted  with  an  iron  frame,  which  is  closed  with  sheet  iron,  pierced  with  about  160  holes 
in  the  square  inch,  bored  conically,  being  narrower  within,  llie  ore,  on  issuing, 
deposits  its  rough  in  the  first  basin,  and  its  slimes  in  the  following  basins.  The  rough  is 
wsshed  in  huddles  (see  Lead,  page  421 ),  and  in  tossing  tubs ;  the  slimes  in  trunks,  and  up- 
on a  kind  of  twin  tables,  called  racks.  Into  tlie  tossing-tub,  or  doUy,  Jig.  146 1 .,  the  stamped 
ore  is  thrown,  along  with  a  certain  quantity  of  water,  and  a  workman  stirs  it  about 
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with  an  iron  ihovel  for  three  or  four  minutes.     He  then  removes  a  little  of  the 
with  a  bandied  pitcher,  and  strikes  the  sides  of  the  tub  for  8  or  10  minutes  with  a  hamiiier, 
which  hastens  the  subsidence  of  the  denser  parts.      The  wat^r 
is  next  poured  off  by  inclining  the  tub  to  one  side,      la  o?» 
operation  of  this  kind,  four  disti^t  strata  of  the  ores  maj  be 
procured,  as  indicated  by  the  lines  a  b,  e  d,  e  f  ^,   k  i  k^  in 
the  figure.     The  portion  b  is  to  be  washed    again    in    the 
trunkinff'boxt  figt.  1462, 1463.;  a  is  to  be  washed   npoo  the 
German  chests  or  racks,  ^.  1464. ;  c,  the  most  considerabJe, 
is  put  aside,  as  schlich  fit  for  the  market ;  d,  forming  a  nudets 
in  the  centre  of  the  tub,  is  to*  be  passed  through   sieves  c^ 
copper  wire,  having  18  meshes  in  the  square   inch.      This 
product   thus    affords  a  portion  i/,  which    passes    through 
the  sieve,  and  n'  which  remains  upon  it ;  the  latter  is  sometimes  thrown  awaj,  and 
at  others  is  subjected  to  the  operation  called  the  /i>,  viz.,  a  washing  upon  the  sl^^ung 
bottom  of  a  long  trough. 

The  slimes  are  freed  firom  the  lighter  mud  in  the  trunking-box,  jigu  1463,  1463.; 
which  is  from  7  to  8  feet  long.     Being  accumulated  at  m,  the  workman  pushes  them 

,  back  with  a  shovel  from  a  towrards  h. 

^^^    The  metallic  portion  is  carried  o^  and 
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deposited  by  the  stream  of  water  upon 
the  table ;  but  the  earthy  matters  are 
floatedalong  into  a  basin  beyond  it.  The 
product  collected  in  the  chest   is  di- 
vided into  two  portions;    the  ooe  of 
which  is  washed  once,  and   the  ocher 
twice,  upon  the  rack,  Jig.  1464.      This 
is  composed  of  a  frame  c,  which  carries 
'^M I  a  sloping  board  or  table,  susceptible  <^ 
turning  round  to  the  right  or  left  upon 
two  pivots,  K,  K.     The    head  of  the 
table  is  the  inclined  plane  t.     A  small 
board  r,  which  is  attached  by  a  band 
of  leather  l,  forms  the  communicstion  with  the  lower  table  c,  whose  slope  is  generally 
5  incites  in  its  whole  length  of  9  feet ;  but  this  may  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  ore, 
being  somewhat  leas  when  it  is  finely  pulverized.     The  ore  is  tlirown  upon  t,  in  small 

portions  of  SO  or 
25  lbs.  A  woman 
spreads  it  with 
a  rake,  while  a 
stream  of  water 
sweeps  a  part  of 
it  upon  the  table, 
where  it  gets 
washed.  The  fine 
mud  falk  through 
a  cross  slit  near 
the  lower  end, 
into   a   basin  b. 

After  working  for  a  few  minutes,  should  the  schlich  seem  tolerably  rich,  the  operative 
turns  the  table  round  its  axis  k,  k,  so  as  to  tumble  it  into  the  boxes  below.  The  mud 
is  in  b;  an  impure  schlich  in  b',  which  must  be  washed  again  upon  the  raek:  and  a 
schlich  fit  for  roasting  in  b". 

The  slope  of  the  rack-table  for  washing  the  roasted  tin  ore,  is  7|  inches  in  the 
9  feet. 

Crushing  roRs  ai  the  Pembroke  mines.  — .  Waggons,  moved  on  a  railway  by  an  endless 
rope,  bring  the  ore  to  be  crushed,  immediately  over  the  rolls,  as  shown  in^.  1465. 
A  trap  being  opened  in  the  side  of  the  waggon,  the  ore  falls  into  the  hopper  t,  whence 
it  passes  directly  between  the  twin  cylinders  c,  c,  and  next  upon  the  sieve  »,  which 
receives  a  seesaw  motion  horizontally,  by  means  of  the  rod  l,  and  the  crank  of  the 
upright  turning-shaft.  The  finer  portion  of  ore,  which  passes  through  that  sieve, 
forms  the  heap  s.  The  coarser  portion  is  tossed  over  the  edge  of  the  sieve,  and  fidls 
between  the  cylinders  &  c',  upon  a  lower  level,  and  forms  the  second  heap  s'  of  sifted, 
and  s''  of  unsifted,  ore. 

The  holes  of  the  sieves  n,  d',  being  of  the  same  size,  the  products  s,  s',  are  of  the  same 
fineness,  s"  is  ground  again,  being  mixed,  in  the  uppermost  hopper  t,  along  with  the 
lumps  from  the  waggons. 
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The  diameter  and  length  of  the  under  rolls    (see  Jig.  1466.)  are  each  16  inohei. 
hy  is  the  square  end  of  the  f^udgeon  U  which  prevents  the  shaft  shifting  laterally  out 
"      "  ""  of  its  place.   The  dia- 

meter of  the  upper 
rolls  is  18  inches,  but 
their  length  is  tlie 
same.  Both  are  made 
of  white  cast  iron, 
chilietl  or  case-harden* 
ed  by  being  cast  in 
iron  moulds  instead  of 
sand ;  and  they  last  a 
month,  at  least,  when 
of  good  quality.  They 
make  from  10  to  15 
turns  in  a  minute,  ac- 
cording to  the  hard- 
ness of  the  ores  of  tin 
or  copper;  and  can 
grind  about  50  tons  of  rich  copper  ore  in  12  hours;  but  less  of  the  poorer  sort. 

The  next  process  is  the  calcination  in  the  burning-house:   which  includes  seTeral 

1 466    MiiiJ'J wini         reverberatory  furnaces.      At  the  mine  of  Poldice,  they  are  4  or 

,  5  yards  long,  by  from  2|  to  3  yards  wide.  Their  hearth  is  hori* 
zontal ;  the  elevation,  about  26  inches  high  near  the  fireplace, 
sinks  slightly  towards  the  chimney.  There  is  but  one  opening, 
which  is  in  the  front;  it  is  closed  by  a  plate-iron  door,  turning 
on  hinges.  Above  the  door  there  is  a  chimney,  to  let  the  sulphureous  and  arsenical 
vapours  fly  off,  which  escape  out  of  the  hearth,  without  annoying  the  workmen.  This 
chimney  leads  to  horizontal  flues,  in  which  the  arsenious  acid  is  condensed. 

Six  hundred  weight  of  ore  are  introduced;  the  calcination  of  which  takes  from  12  to 
18  hours,  according  to  the  quantity  of  pyrites  contained  in  the  ore.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  operation,  a  moderate  heat  is  applied  ;  after  which  it  is  pushed  to  a  dull  red,  and 
kept  so  during  several  hours.  The  door  is  shut ;  the  materials  are  stirred  from  time  to 
time  with  an  iron  rake,  to  expose  new  surfaces,  and  prevent  thcra  ftova.  agglutinating  or 
kerning^  as  the  workmen  say.  The  more  pyrites  is  present,  the  more  turning  is  neces- 
sary. Should  the  ore  contain  black  oxide  of  iron,  it  becomes  peroxidised,  and  is  then 
easily  removed  by  a  subsequent  washing. 

Figt.  1467, 1468.  represent  the  furnace  employed  at  Altenberg,  in  Saxony,  for  roasting 
tin  ores,     a  is  the  grate ;  fr,  the  sole  of  the  roasting  hearth  ;  c,  an  opening  in  the  arched 
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roof  for  introducing  the  dried  schlich  (the  ground 
and  elutriated  ore) ;  </,  is  the  smoke-mantle  or 
chimney-hood,  at  the  end  of  the  furnace,  under 
which  the  workmen  turn  over  the  spread  schlich, 
with  long  iron  rods  bent  at  their  ends ;  e,  is  the 
poison  vent,  which  conducts  the  arsenical  vapours 
to  the  poison  chamber  (jgiJlhaMs)  of  condensa- 
tion. 

When  the  ore  is  sufficiently  calcined,  as  is 
shown  by  its  ceasing  to  exhale  vapours,  it  is 
taken  out,  and  exposed  for  some  days  to  the 
action  of  the  air,  which  decomposes  the  sul- 
phurets,  or  changes  them  into  sulphates.  The 
ore  is  next  put  into  a  tub  filled  with  water, 
stirred  up  with  a  wooden  rake,  and  left  to  settle ; 
by  which  means  the  sulphate  of  copper  that  may 
have  been  formed,  is  dissolved  out.  After  some 
time,  this  water  is  drawn  off  into  a  large  tank, 
and  its  copper  recovered  by  precipitation  with 
pieces  of  old  iron.  In  this  way,  almost  all  the 
copper  contained  in  the  tin  ore  is  extracted. 
The  calcined  ore  is  sifted,  *and  treated  again  on  the  racks,  as  above  described. 
The  pure  schlich,  called  black  tin,  is  sold  under  this  name  to  the  smelters ;  and  that 
which  collects  on  the  middle  part  of  the  inclined  wash-tables,  being  much  mixed 
with  wolfram,  is  called  mock  lead.  This  is  passed  once  more  through  the  stamps,  and 
washed ;  when  it  also  is  sold  as  black  tin. 

Stream  tin  is  dressed  by  similar  methods:   1.  by  washing  in  a   trunking-box,  of  such 
dimensions  that  the  workman  stands  upon  it  in  thick  boots,  and  makes  a  skilful  use 
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I  dtnmeter  und  length  of  tlic  undi^f  ro3h    (see   Ar.  14  GG  )  arc  i-u-J.  ib  j«^ 

^^p^  meter   of   the   tipper 

^■-'^'  ^-^-r-      ruUs  is  18  iijcht?*,  but 

thdr  kjigth  b  tlto 
same,  iJt>th  are  made 
of  while  cast  iron, 
chiMtti  or  ease-ltardcit- 
<h1  hy  being:  cast  in 
imp  mouJils  insieftd  of 
sand ;  fflfid  they  \m%  a 
nwmth,  al  least,  vheii 
of ^ood  q  uiil  i  ty,  nm j 
make  from  lO  fo  li 
turns  in  a  mmutOj  iwsb. 
'rdiij;?  to  the  hani* 
-  vs  of  ihe  orts  of  tm 

.hout  50  to.,  or  rich  eopp.r  <^  in  ^2  l.^,   U^  ,^  ^  ^^l^^  ^ 

next  prm:.^,  ,s  the  raLmat.on   in   ti.o  fr^^iX^-AoMs*- ;    w^hioh  ijwludi^*  s««„l 

reverbemtory  ftirnace^.      .\  t  tlie  mine  of  Poldiee,  thet  are  4  or 

5  yards  Jong,  by  from  2^  to  3  yards  wide,   Th«ir  heirth  k  hod* 

loiitiil;   the  ck'vation,  ahout  2S  liich«  hteh  iia,r  the  fimilAeik 

smk*  slightly  to w^urds  the  ehimneir.     Tht-iV  b  but  oiiff  owmiS 

,^.       Ai;::;;;  «■     *iM*  ""  *'"'  '^''""'^  ^*  *^  dosed' by  &  plutc^iron  door,  tuiidS 

*ie/l!^o^\o  horLS^^         «f  the  h..rth,  without  .n.oyiu|  the  w^k^en.      Htb 

L  rf.  nl      J  ""^  u°"*^'"  blaek  o.id.  of  iron,  it  h^mm  pcroiidiKd.  Zvd  b  tbe» 
Jil)  reiiioTcd  by  a  snbsM]ucnt  washing. 

u  ™  '^!;Vr^^'TV''^  '^'"'r         ■  -t  AUenberg,  in  Sa^oov,  for  t«,«tinfC 

M  '**■  '  "  '  fin  ^  the  drii^d  sehlieli  ( the  groiind 

r^ ^ ■  r«  )  ;  <l,  is  ti^e   smoUu-ifiiUitU'  ^ 

*-:3—  ^-^    ..^-_  ',  Mt   Elie  end  of  the  fiimaec,  ^^!^ 

iit;  workmen  Ixiro  O^er  the  fqiread  «}**™ 
lij:  iron  rodf  bont  at  U*«?ir  cuds  i  r,  »  *•• 
|Hii  .on  vv'dt,  whrch  coucluet^  thu  arBe«i«pJ  ' 
U*  the  pfibrm  chamber  (f/r^lAtfui)  of  '**■ 


J 


When  Uie  tir«   i»  iiiflifit'otlv 
-ihi»vn    by  itJi  eeailngf  *»  *'*^'^1^.*' 
^'in  out,  and  w%po^^  '''J^,;^"^'. 


tnvn  of  the  air,   wh»4'/i 
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of  the  nke ;  9.  by  separating  the  larger  conglomerate  pebbles  from  the  smaller  pcire 
ones;  picking,  stamping,  and  washing,  on  a  kind  oS tUeping-iaUeg,  See  Mxtj^llitact, 
figt.  910,911. 

llie  tin  ores  of  Cornwall  and  Devonshire  are  all  reduced  within  the  counties  vrbere 
they  are  mined,  as  the  laws  prohibit  their  exportation  out  of  them.  Private  interests 
suffer  no  injury  from  this  prohibition ;  because  the  vessels  which  bring  the  <uel  ftxns 
Wales,  for  smelting  these  ores,  return  to  Swansea  and  Neath  loaded  with  copper  oresL 

The  smeUing*works  belong  in  general  to  individuals  who  possess  no  tin  min^  bet 
who  purchase  at  the  cheapest  rate  the  ores  from  the  mining  proprietors.  The  ores  are 
appraised  according  to  their  contents  in  metal,  and  its  fineness ;  conditions  whieh  tltej 
determine  by  the  following  mode  of  assay.  When  a  certain  number  of  bags  of  ore,  of 
nearly  the  same  quality,  are  brought  to  the  worics,  a  small  sample  is  taken  frosn 
each  bag,  and  the  whole  are  well  blended.  Two  ounces  of  this  average  ore  are 
mixed  with  about  4  per  cent  of  ground  coal,  put  into  an  open  earthen  cmc^de, 
and  heated  in  an  air  furnace  (in  area  about  10  inches  square)  till  reduction  takes 
place.  As  the  furnace  is  very  hot  when  the  crucible  is  introduced,  the  aasaj  b 
finished  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  metal  thus  revived.  Is  poured  into  a 
mould,  and  what  remains  in  the  crucible  is  pounded  in  a  mortar,  that  the  grains  of  tin 
may  be  added  to  the  ingot. 

This  method,  though  imperfect  in  a  chemical  point  of  view,  serves  the  smelter^  pur- 
pose, as  it  affords  him  a  similar  result  to  what  he  would  get  on  the  great  scale.  A  more 
exact  assay  would  be  obtained  by  fusing,  in  a  crucible  lined  with  hard-ranuned  char- 
coal, the  ore  mixed  with  5  per  cent,  of  ground  glass  of  borax.  To  the  crucible  a  gentle 
heat  should  be  applied  during  the  first  hour,  then  a  strong  heat  during  the  second  hour, 
and,  lastly,  an  intense  beat  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  This  process  brings  out  from 
4  to  5  per  cent  more  tin  than  the  other ;  but  it  has  the  inconvenience  of  reducing  the 
iron,  should  any  be  present ;  which  by  subsequent  solution  in  nitric  acid  will  be  readily 
shown.  This  assay  would  be  too  tedious  for  the  smelter,  who  may  have  occasion  to  try 
a  great  many  samples  in  one  day. 

The  smelting  of  tin  ores  is  effected  by  two  different  methods  :  — 
In  the  first,  a  mixture  of  the  ore  with  charcoal  is  exposed  to  beat  on  the  hearth  of  a 
reverberatory  furnace  fired  with  coal. 

In  the  second,  the  tin  ore  is  fused  in  a  blast  furnace,  called  a  blowing-house,  supplied 
with  wood  charcoal.  This  method  is  practised  in  only  a  few  works,  in  order  to  obtain 
a  very  pure  quality  of  tin,  called  grain  tin  in  England,  and  4tain  en  larmeM  in  France; 
a  metal  required  for  certain  arts,  as  dyeing,  &c.  This  method  is  applied  merely  to 
stream  tin. 

In  the  smeUing-houMes,  where  the  tin  is  worked  in  reverberatories,  two  kinds  of  fur- 
naces are  employed ;  the  reduction  and  the  refining  furnaces. 

Fig*,  1469, 1470.  represent  the  furnaces  for  smelting  tin  at  St  Austle,  in  Cornwall ; 
the  former  being  a  longitudinal  section,  the  btter  a  ground  plan,     a  is  the  fire-door, 

through  which  pitcoal  is  laid  upon  the 
grate  &/  c  is  the  fire>bridge;  d^  the 
door  for  introducing  the  ore;  e,  the 
door  tlirough  which  the  ore  is  worked 
upon  the  hearth/;  g,  the  stoke-hole; 
'  A,  an  aperture  in  the  vault  or  roo^  which 
is  opened  at  the  discharge  of  the  waste 
schlich,  to  secure  the  firee  escape  of  the 
fumes  up  the  chimney ;  t,  i,  air  chan- 
nels, for  admitting  cold  air  under  the 
fire-bridge  and  the  sole  of  the  hearth, 
with  the  view  of  protecting  them  from 
injury  by  the  intensity  of  the  heat  above. 
A,  k,  are  basins  into  which  the  melted 
tin  is  drawn  off;  ^  tlie  flue ;  n,  the 
chimney,  from  35  to  50  feet  high.  The 
roasted  and  washed  schlich  is  mixed 
with  small  coal  or  culm,  along  with  a 
little  slaked  lime,  or  fluor  spar,  as  a 
flux;  each  charge  of  ore  amounts  to 
from  15  to  24  cwt.,  and  contains  from 
60  to  70  per  cent  of  metaL 

Fig.  1471.  represents  in  a  vertical 
section  through  the  tuyere,  and  Jig. 
1472.  in  a  horizontal  section,  in  the 
doited  line  x,  x,  at  Jig.  1471.,  the  fur- 
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nace  employed  for  smelting  tin  at  the  Erzegebirge  mines,  in  Saxony.  a,  are  the  fiir- 
iiace  pillars,  of  gneiss;  6,  b,  are  shrouding  or  casing  walls;  c,  the  tuyere  wall ;  d,  fronl 
wall,  both  of  granite ;  as  also  the  tuy^  e.  /,  the  sole-stone, 
of  granite,  bewn  out  basin-shaped ;  p,  the  eye,  through  which 
the  tin  and  slag  are  drawn  off  into  the  fore-hearth  h;  i,  the 
stoke-hearth  ;  k,  k,  the  light  ash  chambers ;  i,  the  arch  of  the 
tuyere;  m,  m,  the  common  flue,  which  is  placed  under  the 
furnace  and  the  hearths,  and  has  its  outlet  under  the  vault  of 
tlie  tuyere. 

In  the  smelting  furnaces  at  Geyer  the  following  dimensions 
are  preferred :  —  Length  of  the  tuy^e  wall,  1 1  inches ;  of  the 
breast  wall,  11  inches;  depth  of  the  furnace,  17  inches.  High 
chimney-stalks  are  advantageous  where  a  great  quantity  of 
ores  is  to  be  reduced,  but  not  otherwise. 

1472  Tlie  refining  Jumaeea  are  si- 

milar  to  tho&e  which  serve  for 
reducing  the  ore ;  only,  instead 
of  a  basin  of  reception,  they 
have  a  refining  bann  placed 
alongside,  into  which  the  tin  is 
run.  This  basin  is  about  4  feet 
in  diameter,  and  32  inches  deep ; 
it  consists  of  an  iron  pan,  placed 
orer  a  grate,  in  which  a  fire  may 
be  kindled.  Above  this  pan 
there  is  a  turning  gib,  by  means  of  which  a  billet  of  wood  may  be  thrust  down,  into  the 
bath  of  metal,  and  kept  there  by  wheeling  the  gibbet  over  it,  lowering  a  rod,  and  fixing 
it  in  that  position. 

The  works  in  which  the  blast  furnaces  are  employed,  are  called  blowinff-hauses.  The 
smelting  furnaces  are  6  feet  high,  from  the  bottom  of  the  crucible  (concave  hearth  )  to 
the  throat,  which  is  placed  at  the  origin  of  a  long  and  narrow  chimney,  interrupted  by 
a  chamber,  where  the  metallic  dust,  carried  off  by  the  blast,  is  deposited.  This  chamber 
is  not  placed  vertically  over  the  furnace ;  but  the  lower  portion  of  the  chimney  has  an 
oblique  direction  from  it  The  furnace  is  lined  with  an  upright  cylinder  of  cast  iron, 
coated  internally  with  loam,  with  an  opening  in  it  for  the  blast.  This  opening,  which 
corresponds  to  the  lateral  face  opposite  to  the  charging  side,  receives  a  tuyere^  in  which 
the  nozzles  of  two  cylinder  single  bellows,  driven  by  a  water-wheel,  are  planted.  The 
tuyere  opens  at  a  small  height  above  the  sole  of  the  fbmace.  On  a  level  with  the  sole,  the 
iron  cylinder  presents  a  slope,  below  which  is  the  hemispherical  basin  of  reception,  set 
partly  beneath  the  interior  space  of  the  furnace,  and  partly  without.  Near  the  corner  of 
the  building  there  is  a  second  basin  of  reception,  larger  than  the  first,  which  can  dis- 
charge itself  into  the  former  by  a  sloping  gutter.  Near  this  basin  there  is  another,  for 
the  refining  operation.     These  are  all  made  either  of  brick  or  cast  iron. 

The  quality  of  the  average  ground-tin  ore  prepared  for  smelting  is  such,  that  20  parts 
of  it  yield  from  12}  to  13  of  metallic  tin,  (62|  to  65  per  cent.)  The  treatment  con- 
sists of  two  operations,  smelting  and  refining. 

First  operation  ;  deoxidization  of  the  ore,  and  fusion  of  the  tin,  ~-  Before  throwing  the 
ore  into  the  smelting  furnace,  it  is  mixed  with  from  one-fiflh  to  one-eighth  of  its  weight 
of  blind  coalf  in  powder,  called  eubn;  and  a  little  slaked  lime  is  sometimes  added,  to 
render  the  ore  more  fusible.  These  matters  are  carefully  blended,  and  damped  with 
water,  to  render  the  charging  easier,  and  to  prevent  the  blast  from  sweeping  any  of  it 
away  at  the  commencement.  From  12  to  16  cwt.  are  introduced  at  a  charge;  and  the 
doors  are  immediately  closed  and  luted,  while  the  heat  is  progressively  raised.  Were 
tlic  fire  too  strong  at  first,  the  tin  oxide  would  unite  with  the  quartz  of  the  gangue, 
and  form  an  enamel.  The  heat  is  applied  for  6  or  8  hours,  during  which  the  doors  are 
not  oi)cned ;  of  course  the  materiab  are  not  stirred.  By  this  time  the  reduction  is,  in 
general,  finished  ;  the  door  of  the  furnace  is  removed,  and  the  melted  mass  is  worked 
up  to  complete  the  separation  of  the  tin  from  the  scoriae,  and  to  ascertain  if  the  oper- 
ation be  in  sufiicicnt  forwardness.  When  the  reduction  seems  to  be  finished,  the  soonm 
are  taken  out  at  the  same  door,  with  an  iron  rake,  and  divided  into  three  sorts ;  those 
of  the  first  class  a,  which  constitute  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  whole,  are  as  poor  aa 
possible,  and  may  be  thrown  away ;  the  scoriae  of  the  second  class  b,  which  contain  some 
small  grains  of  tin,  are  sent  to  the  stamps ;  those  of  the  third  class  c,  which  are  last  re- 
moved from  the  sur&ce  of  the  bath  of  tin,  are  set  apart,  and  re-smelted,  as  containing  a 
considerable  quantity  of  metal  in  the  form  of  grain  tin.  These  scoriae  are  in  snoall 
quantity.  The  stamp  slag  contains  fully  5  per  cent,  of  metallic  tin. 
As  soon  as  the  scoriie  are  cleared  away,  the  channel  is  opened  which  leads  to  the 
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basin  of  reception,  into  which  the  tin  consequently  flows  out.  Here  it  is  left  for  wobmr 
time,  that  the  scoriic  which  may  be  still  mixed  with  the  metal,  may  separate,  in  vira^ 
of  the  difference  of  their  specific  gravities.  When  the  tin  has  suflSciently  settled,  it  is 
lifted  out  with  ladles,  and  poured  into  cast-iron  moulds,  in  each  of  which  a  bit  of  wood  s 
fixed,  to  form  a  hole  in  the  ingot,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  it  out  when  it  becomes  ooU. 

Hefining  of  tin,  —  The  object  of  this  operation  is  to  separate  from  the  tin,  as  can»- 
pletely  as  possible,  the  metals  reduced  and  alloyed  along  with  it.  These  are,  prioeipallr. 
iron,  copper,  arsenic,  and  tungsten  ;  to  which  are  joined,  in  small  quantities,  some  suU 
phurets  and  arseniurets  that  have  escaped  decomposition,  a  little  unreduced  oxide  of 
tin,  and  also  some  earthy  matters  which  have  not  passed  off  with  the  scorije. 

LiqwitioH, — The  refining  of  tin  consists  of  two  operations ;  the  6rst  being  a  liquatkm, 
which,  in  the  interior,  is  effected  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  similar  to  that  employed  in 
smelting  the  ore.  (/Ipt.  1469,  1470.)  Tlie  blocks  being  arranged  oo  the  hearth  of  the 
furnace,  near  the  bridge,  are  moderately  heated ;  the  tin  melts,  and  flows  awaj  into  ibe 
rcfining-basin ;  butt  after  a  certain  time,  the  blocks  cease  to  afford  tin,  and  leaTe  on  the 
hearth  a  residuum,  consisting  of  a  very  ferruginous  alloy. 

Fresh  tin  blocks  are  now  arranged  on  the  remains  of  the  first ;  and  thus  the  liquatiosi 
is  continued  till  the  refining-basin  be  sufficieutly  full«  when  it  contains  about  5  toos. 
The  residuums  are  set  aside,  to  be  treated  as  shall  be  presently  pointed  out. 

Refining  proper.  —  Now  begins  the  second  part  of  the  process.  Into  the  Un-faatb, 
billeu  of  green  wood  are  plunged,  by  aid  of  the  gibbet  above  described.  Tlie  dis- 
engagement of  gas  from  the  green  wood  produces  a  constant  ebullition  in  the  tin; 
bringing  up  to  iu  surface  a  species  of  froth,  and  causing  the  impurest  and  densest 
parts  to  fall  to  the  bottom.  That  froth,  composed  almost  wholly  of  the  oxides  of 
tin  and  foreign  metals,  is  successively  skimmed  off,  and  thrown  back  into  the  furnace. 
When  it  is  judged  that  the  tin  has  boiled  long  enough,  the  green  wood  is  lifted  out,  and 
the  bath  is  allowed  to  settle.  It  separates  into  different  xoncs,  the  upper  being  the 
purest ;  those  of  the  middle  are  charged  with  a  little  of  the  foreign  metals ;  and  the 
lower  are  much  contaminated  with  them.  When  the  tin  begins  to  cool,  and  when  a 
more  complete  separation  of  its  different  qualities  cannot  be  looked  for,  it  is  lifted 
out  in  ladles,  and  poured  into  cast-iron  moulds.  It  is  obvious,  that  the  order  in  which 
the  successive  blocks  are  obtained,  is  that  of  their  purity ;  those  formed  from  the  bottom 
of  the  basin  being  usually  so  impure,  that  they  must  be  subjected  anew  to  the  refinisg 
process,  as  if  they  had  been  directly  smelted  from  the  ore. 

l^e  refining  operation  takes  5  or  6  hours ;  namely,  an  hour  to  fill  the  basin,  three  hosis 
to  boil  the  tin  with  the  green  wood,  and  from  one  to  two  hours  for  the  subsidence. 

Sometimes  a  simpler  operation,  called  ioMsing,  is  substituted  for  the  above  artifidal 
ebullition.  To  effect  it,  a  workman  lifts  some  tin  in  a  ladle,  and  lets  it  fall  back  into 
the  boiler,  from  a  considerable  height,  so  as  to  agiute  the  whole  mass.  He  continues 
this  manipulation  for  a  certain  time;  after  which,  he  skims  witli  care  the  sur&ce  of 
the  bath.  The  tin  is  afterwards  poured  into  moulds,  unless  it  be  still  impure.  In  this 
case,  the  separation  of  the  metals  is  completed  by  keeping  the  tin  in  a  fiised  state 
in  the  boiler  for  a  certain  period,  without  agitation ;  whereby  the  upper  portion  of  the 
bath  (at  least  one-half)  is  pure  enough  for  the  market; 

The  moulds  into  which  the  tin  blocks  are  cast,  are  usually  made  of  granite.  Their 
capacity  is  such,  that  each  block  shall  weigh  a  little  more  tlian  three  hundred  weight. 
This  metal  is  called  block  tin.  The  law  requires  them  to  be  stamped  or  coined  by 
public  officers,  before  being  exposed  to  sale.    The  purest  block  tin  is  called  refined  tin. 

The  treatment  just  detailed  gives  rise  to  two  stanniferous  residuums,  which  have  to 
be  smelted  again.     Tliese  are  — 

1.  The  scoriae  b  and  c,  which  contain  some  granulated  particles  of  tin. 

2.  The  dross  found  on  the  bottom  of  the  reverberatory  furnace,  after  re-melting  the 
tin  to  refine  it. 

The  scoriae  c,  are  smelted  wiUiout  any  preparation ;  but  those  marked  b,  are  stamped 
in  the  mill,  and  washed,  to  concentrate  the  tin  grains ;  and  from  this  rich  mixture,  call  At 
priUion,  smelted  by  itself,  a  tin  is  procured  of  very  inferior  quality.  This  may  be 
readily  imagined,  since  the  metal  which  forms  these  granulations  is  what,  being  less 
fusible  than  the  pure  tin,  solidified  quickly,  and  could  not  flow  off  into  the  metallic  bath. 

Whenever  all  the  tin  blocks  have  thoroughly  undergone  the  process  of  liquation,  the 
fire  is  increased,  to  melt  the  less  fusible  residuary  alloy  of  tin  with  iron  and  some  other 
metals,  and  this  is  run  out  into  a  small  basin,  totally  distinct  from  the  refining  basin. 
After  this  alloy  has  reposed  for  some  time,  the  upper  portion  is  lifted  out  into  block 
moulds,  OS  impure  tin,  which  needs  to  be  refined  anew  On  the  bottom  and  sides  oi 
the  basin  there  is  deposited  a  white,  brittle  alloy,  with  a  crystalline  fracture,  which  con- 
tains so  great  a  proportion  of  foreign  metals,  that  no  use  can  be  made  of  it.  About 
S^  tons  of  coal  are  eonsuroed'in  producing  2  of  tin. 

Sme&inff  qf-tin  by  the  blatt  furnace*  —  This  mode  of  reduction  employs  only  vtood 
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obarcool,  and  its  object  is  to  obtain  tin  of  the  maximum  purity  to  which  it  can  be 
brought  by  manufacturing  processes.  The  better  ores  of  the  stream-works,  and  the 
finer  tin  sands,  are  selected  for  this  operation.  The  washings  being  always  well  performed, 
the  oxide  of  tin  is  exempt  from  every  arsAiical  or  sulphureous  impurity,  and  is  asso- 
ciated with  nothing  but  a  little  hematite.  It  is  therefore  never  calcined. 

The  smelting  is  effected  without  addition ;  only,  in  a  few  cases,  some  of  the  residuary 
matters  of  a  former  operation  are  added  to  the  ore.  About  a  ton  and  six- tenths  of  wood 
charcoal  are  burned  for  one  ton  of  fine  smelted  tin.  The  only  rule  is,  to  keep  the  furnace 
always  full  of  charcoal  and  ore.  The  revived  tin  is  received  immediately  in  the  first 
basin  ;  then  run  off  into  the  second,  where  it  is  allowed  to  settle  for  some  time.  The 
scoriae  that  run  off  into  the  first  basin,  are  removed  as  soon  as  they  fix.  These  scoriae 
are  divided  into  two  classes ;  namely,  such  as  still  retain  tin  oxide,  and  such  as  hold 
none  of  the  metal  in  that  state,  but  only  in  granulations.  The  metallic  bath  is 
divided,  by  repose,  into  horizontal  zones,  of  difierent  degrees  of  purity ;  the  more 
compound  and  denser  matters  falling  naturally  to  the  bottom  of  the  basin.  The 
tin  which  forms  the  superior  zones,  being  judged  to  be  pure  enough,  is  transvased  by 
ladles  into  the  refining  basin,  previously  heated,  and  under  which,  if  it  is  of  cast-iron, 
a  moderate  fire  is  applied.  The  tin  near  the  bottom  of  the  receiving  basin  is  always 
laded  out  apart,  to  be  again  smelted;  sometimes,  indeed,  when  the  furnace  is  turning 
out  very  impure  tin,  none  of  it  is  transvased  into  the  second  basin ;  but  the  whole  is 
cast  into  moulds,  to  be  again  treated  in  the  blast  furnace. 

In  general  they  receive  no  other  preparation,  but  the  green  wood  ebullition,  before 
passing  into  the  market  Sometimes,  however,  the  block  of  metal  is  heated  till  it  be- 
comes brittle,  when  it  is  lifted  to  a  considerable  height,  and  let  &11,  by  which  it  is  broken 
to  pieces,  and  presents  an  agglomeration  of  elongated  grains  or  tears  g  whence  it  is 
called  ffrain  tin. 

On  making  a  comparative  estimate  of  the  expense  by  the  hlomng-hou$e  process,  and 
by  the  reverberatory  furnace,  it  has  been  found  that  the  former  yields  about  66 
per  cent,  of  tin,  in  smelting  the  stream  or  alluvial  ore,  whose  absolute  contents  are 
from  75  to  78  parts  of  metal  in  the  hundred.  One  ton  of  tin  consumes  a  ton  and 
six-tenths  of  wood  charcoal,  and  suffers  a  loss  of  15  per  cent.  In  working  with  the 
reverberatory  furnace,  it  is  calculated  that  ore  whose  mean  contents  by  an  exact 
analysis  are  70  per  cent.,  yields  65  per  cent,  on  the  great  scale.  The  average  value  of 
tin  ore,  as  sold  to  the  smelter,  is  50  pounds  sterling  per  ton ;  but  it  fiuctuates,  of  course, 
with  the  market  prices.  In  1824,  tlie  ore  of  inferior  quality  cost  30^.,  while  the 
purest  sold  for  6QL     One  ton  of  tin,  obtained  from  the  reverberatory  furnace,  cost — 

U  tons  of  ore,  worth         --  -  -JC75     00 

If  tons  of  coals,  at  10«.  per  ton  -  -  -  0  17     6 

Wages  of  labour,  interest  on  capital,  &c.   •  -  3     0     0 

78  17  6 
On  comparing  these  results  with  the  former,  we  perceive  that  in  a  blomng^house  the 
loss  of  tin  is  15  per  cent.,  whereas  it  is  only  5  in  the  reverberatory  furnace.  The  ex- 
pense in  fuel  is  likewise  much  less  relatively  in  the  latter  process ;  for  only  If  tons  of 
coals  are  consumed  for  one  ton  of  tin ;  while  a  ton  and  six-tenths  of  wood  charcoal  are 
burned  to  obtain  the  same  quautity  of  tin  in  the  blowing-house ;  and  it  is  admitted  that 
one  ton  of  wood  charcoal  is  equivalent  to  two  tons  of  coal,  in  calorific  efiect.  Hence  every 
thing  conspires  to  tivn  the  balance  in  favour  of  the  reverberatory  plan.  The  operation 
is  also,  in  this  way,  much  simpler,  and  may  be  carried  on  by  itself.  The  scorise,  besides, 
from  the  reverberatory  hearth,  contain  less  tin  than  those  derived  from  the  same 
ores  treated  with  charcoal  by  the  blast,  as  is  done  at  Altenberg.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  the  grain  tin  procured  by  the  charcoal  process  u  reckoned  to  be 
finer,  and  fetches  a  higher  price ;  a  superiority  partly  due  to  the  purity  of  the  ore  re- 
duced, and  partly  to  the  purity  of  the  fuel. 

To  test  the  quality  of  tin,  dissolve  a  certain  weight  of  it  with  heat  in  muriactic  acid ; 
should  it  contain  arsenic,  brown-black  flocks  will  be  separated  during  the  solution,  and 
arscniuretted  hydrogen  gas  will  be  disengaged,  which,  on  being  burned  at  a  jet,  will 
deposit  the  ustial  gray  film  of  metallic  arsenic  upon  a  white  saucer  held  a  little  way 
above  the  fiame.  Other  metals  present  in  the  tin,  are  to  be  sought  for,  by  treating  the 
above  solution  with  nitric  acid  of  spec.  grav.  1  *16,  first  in  the  cold,  and  at  last  with  heat 
and  a  small  excess  of  acid.  When  the  action  is  over,  the  supernatant  liquid  is  to  be  de- 
canted off  the  peroxidized  tin,  which  is  to  be  washed  with  very  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  both 
liquors  are  to  be  evaporated  to  dissipate  the  acid  excess.  If,  on  the  addition  of  water 
to  the  concentrated  liquor,  a  white  powder  fiills,  it  is  a  proof  tliat  the  tin  contains 
bismuth ;  if  on  adding  sulphate  of  ammonia,  a  white  precipitate  appears,  the  tin  con- 
tains lead ;  water  of  ammonia  added  to  supersaturatlon,  will  occasion  reddish-brown 
Vol.  II.  5  R 
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flocks,  if  iron  is  present;  and  on  eraponiting  the  luperneUot  liquid  to  di^iiesa^  tbe 

copper  will  be  obuined. 

The  uses  of  tin  are  very  nomerout.  Combined  with  copper,  in  differciit  proportioiB* 
it  forms  bronse,  and  a  series  of  other  usefffl  alloys;  for  an  eooount  of  which  j«e 
Corps E.  With  iron,  it  forms  tin-plate;  with  lead,  it  constitutes  pevter,  and  aoUrr 
of  various  kinds  (see  Lead).  Tm-foil  coated  with  quicksiWer  makes  the  reilecfing 
sui  face  of  glass  mirrors.  (  See  Glass.  )  Nitrate  of  tin  siflFbrds  the  basis  of  the  scaxiet  dje 
on  wool,  and  of  many  bright  colours  to  the  calico-printer  and  the  cotton-dyer.  (See 
ScAELR  and  Tin  MoaoANTS. )  A  compound  of  tin  with  gold  gives  the  fine  crimaoa 
and  purple  colours  to  stained  glass  and  artificial  gems.  See  Poefls  or  Cxasisa. 
Knamel  is  made  by  fusing  oxide  of  tin  with  the  materials  of  flint  glass.  This  oxide  is 
alfto  an  ingredient  in  the  white  and  yellow  glases  of  pottery- ware. 

The  Exhibition  contained  a  series  of  specimens,  illustrative  of  an  improved  prnrcji 
for  dressing  ores  of  tin  containing  wolfram  (the  tungstate  of  iron  and  mangmnese,(  in- 
vented  by  Mr.  11.  Oxland,  of  Plymouth,  for  the  separation  of  the  wolfram  Irona  the 
ores  of  the  Drake  Walls  tin  mine,  on  the  Cornish  side  of  the  river  Tamer.  Thb 
process  is  now  in  regular  operation  at  the  mine.  In  consequence  of  the  specific  grmvitv 
of  wolfram,  which  is  from  7*100  to  7-500,  being  greater  tlian  that  of  the  black  tin  of 
the  mines  or  the  pure  native  oxide  of  tin,  which  is  only  from  6-S  to  7*0,  it  baa  bees 
found  impossible  to  separate  the  wolfram  from  the  tin  oxide  by  the  usual  mecbaoical 
process  of  washing  in  a  stream  of  water.  This  led  to  the  necessity  of  adopting  the 
patent  chemical  process  explained,  with  the  description  of  the  series  of  specimensL 

No.  1.  "  Tin  witts  :"  the  ore  obtained  from  the  stamp-floors,  where,  subsequently  to 
its  having  been  crushed  or  stamped  down  to  a  suitable  sixe,  it  has  bten  washed  in  a 
stream  of  water,  in  order  to  separate  the  earthy  particles  with  which  it  was  associated. 
The  clean  **  witts  **  contain  native  oxide  of  tin ;  black  tin  or  resin  tin,  and  wolfram  with 
iron  and  arsenical  pyrites,  generally  containing  some  copper.  In  the  course  of  washing. 
the  "  witts  **  are  sorted  into  different  parcels,  according  to  the  sise  of  the  particles,  and 
are  known  as  jigged,  marked  A  ;  flucan,  B ;  smalls  or  **smales,*'  C ;  slime,  D;  roughs 
or  rowSk  £.  The  **  witts  **  are  calcined  in  a  rev«rberatory  fumaoe,  usually  constructed 
of  fire-bricks  throughout.  The  calciiwtion  is  continued  until  all  the  sulphur  and 
arsenic  is  evolved. 

The  residue  No.  9.  contains  black  tin  or  native  tin  oxide,  peroxide  of  iron,  wolliram, 
some  sulphate  of  copper,  and  a  small  quantity  of  earthy  matter.  By  a  series  of  waahis^ 
operations  on  the  burning  house  floors,  the  peroxide  of  iron,  sulphate  of  copper,  and 
enrtliy  matters,  are  removed,  and  the  product  obtained  is  No.  S.,  which  consists  of  oxide 
of  tin,  with  most  of  the  wolfram.  The  process  is  in  the  next  place  employed  lor  the 
removal  of  the  wolfram.  Its  proportion  having  been  ascertained  by  analysis,  a  quantity 
of  sulphate  of  soda  or  salt  cake  is  mixed  with  the  ore,  sufficient  to  supply  a  slight  exeee 
equivalent  of  soda  for  the  quantity  of  tungstic  acid  present;  but  with  the  sulphate  of 
soda  must  be  mixed  sufficient  coal  dust  or  charcoal  to  afford  carbon  or  carburetted 
hydrogen,  for  the  decomposition  of  the  sulphuric  acid  and  the  conrersion  of  sulphate  of 
soda  into  sulphide  of  sodium.  The  mixture  is  exposed  to  heat  on  the  bed  of  the  liimace 
described  below  ;  a  smoky  or  reducing  flame  is  at  first  employed,  but  after  the  whole  of 
the  charge  has  been  at  a  red  heat  for  some  time  an  oxidating  flame  is  necessary  to 
complete  the  operation.  Thus  the  sulphate  of  soda  is  flrst  converted  into  sulphide  of 
sodium,  then  the  tungstic  acid  of  the  wolfram  combines  with  the  soda,  producing  tung- 
stite  of  soda,  setting  the  sulphur  free  as  sulphurous  acid,  and  leaving  the  iron  in  the  con- 
dition of  a  light,  finely  divided  peroxide. 

The  product  No.  4.  is  drawn  from  the  furnace  into  the  wrinkle  or  chamber  beneath, 
and  is  thence  removed  whilst  still  hot  into  tanks  containing  water,  which  quickly  dis- 
solves the  tungstate  of  soda.  The  solution  is  run  off*  into  receivers,  and  the  residue  is 
removed  to  the  burning  house  floors,  where  by  a  series  of  washings  the  peroxide  is 
removed,  and  the  natire  oxides  of  tin  obtained  pure  and  ready  for  the  smelting  hou«e  as 
seen  in  No.  5. :  an  ore  which  had  fetched  only  42il  per  ton  has  by  this  operation  been  lo 
much  improved  in  quality  as  to  obtain  561.  per  ton. 

The  tungstate  of  soda.  No.  6.,  is  obtained  in  the  crystalline  form  by  the  evaporation 
to  the  crystallising  point  of  the  solution  in  which  it  was  separated  from  the  tin.  It 
is  proposed  to  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  stannite  of  soda,  a  mordant  for  dyeing 
purposes. 

Tungstic  acid.  No.  7.,  may  be  employed  for  the  same  purpose  or  for  the  msnu- 
facture  of  tungstate  of  the  tungstous  oxide  with  soda,  a  compound  much  resembling 
gold. 

The  tungstate  of  lead,  No.  8.,  and  tungstate  of  lime,  No.  9.,  are  good  white  pigments 
(manufactured  from  the  tungstate  of  soda),  from  which  was  also  obtained  the  metallic 
tungsten.  No.  10.,  and  sulphuret  of  tungsten.  No.  IJ.  llie  former  is  for  use  in  the 
noanufacture  of  metallic  alloys ;  the  latter  has  been  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  black 
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lead.  The  furnace  U  composed  in  the  usual  manner,  excepting  that  a  cast-iron  bed 
liaa  been  employed  to  prevent  the  loss  that  trould  arise  from  the  reaction  of  the  silica 
of  ihe  bricks,  the  soda  and  the  tin  oxide  on  each  other.  The  fire  after  passing  over  the 
l>ed  is  made  to  circulate  beneath  it  before  passing  away  to  the  chimney. 

^  In  all  great  smelting  works  of  this  class,  the  smok»  rising  from  the  furnace  is 
■lightly  charged  with  noxious  vapours,  containing  besides  other  poisonous  matters  a  large 
quantity  of  lead ;  nuany  attempts  have  been  made  to  obviate  this  nuisance ;  and  the 
system  adopted  by  the  exhibitor  has  been  found  to  be  very  successful. 

An  oblong  building  in  solid  masonry,  about  30  feet  in  height,  is  divided  by  a  parti- 
tion wall  into  two  chambers,  having  a  tall  chimney  or  tower  adjoining,  which  com- 
xnunicates  with  one  of  the  chambers  at  the  bottom.  The  smoke  from  the  various 
furnaces,  8  in  number  and  about  100  yards  distance  from  the  condenser,  is  carried  by 
separate  flues  into  a  large  chamber ;  from  thence  by  a  large  flue  it  enters  the  first 
chamber  of  the  condenser  at  the  very  bottom,  and  is  forced  upwards  in  a  xigzag  course 
towards  the  top,  passing  four  times  through  a  shower  of  water,  consUntly  percolating 
from  a  pierced  reservoir  at  the  summit  of  the  tower.  The  smoke  is  again  compelled  to 
filter  a  fifth  time  through  a  cube  of  coke  some  two  feet  square,  through  which  a  stream 
of  water  filters  downwards,  and  which  is  confined  to  iu  proper  limits  by  a  vertical  grat- 
ing of  wood. 

Tlie  smoke  having  reached  the  top  is  now  opposite  the  passage  into  the  second  or 
vacuum  chamber.  This  is  termed  the  exhausting  chamber,  and  is  about  5  feet  by 
7  feet  inside,  and  SO  or  more  feet  in  height.  On  its  summit  is  fixed  a  large  reservoir 
lupplied  by  an  ample  stream  of  water,  always  maintaining  a  depth  of  6  to  10  inches. 

The  bottom  of  this  tank  is  of  iron  having  several  openings  or  slots,  12  in  number  and 
about  an  inch  in  width,  and  extending  across  the  whole  area  of  the  reservoir,  communi- 
cating directly  with  the  chamber  beneath.  On  this  iron  plate  works  a  hydraulic  side- 
plate  with  openings  corresponding  in  one  position  with  those  in  the  reservoir.  This 
plate  receives  a  horiiontal  reciprocating  motion  from  a  water  wheel  or  other  power, 
driven  by  means  of  a  connecting  rod  and  crank. 

In  the  middle  of  every  stroke  the  openings  in  the  plate  correspond  with  those  in  the 
bottom  of  the  reservoir,  and  a  powerful  body  of  water  falls  as  a  shower  bath,  the  whole 
length  of  the  vacuum  chamber,  and  in  doing  so  sweeps  the  entire  inside  area,  carrying 
with  it  every  particle  of  insoluble  matter  held  suspended  in  the  vapours  coming  from 
the  furnaces. 

The  atmospheric  pressure  of  course  acts  in  alternate  strokes,  as  a  blast  at  the  furnace 
mouths,  and  causes  a  draught  sufiBciently  strong  to  force  the  impure  vapours  through  the 
various  channels  in  connection  with  the  water,  the  wet  coke,  and  exhausting  chamlier, 
until  it  passes,  purified  and  inert,  into  the  atmosphere. 

The  water  saturated  with  particles  of  lead,  &c.,  held  in  mechanical  solution,  finally 
passes  into  great  dykes  or  reservoirs,  excavated  for  the  purpose,  and  there  deposits  iu 
rich  charge  of  metal 

The  results  of  this  arrangement  are  most  apparent  and  beneficial  to  the  surrounding 
neighbourhood.  Formerly  the  noxious  fumes  passing  from  the  sliafts  of  the  furnaces 
poisoned  the  neighbourhood ;  the  heather  was  burnt  up,  vegetation  destroyed,  and  no 
animal  could  graze,  or  bird  feed  near  the  spot.  Now  the  heather  is  seen  in  luxuriance 
close  around  the  establishment,  sheep  graze  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  chimney  base, 
and  game  on  all  sides  take  shelter. 

The  county  of  Cornwall  is  the  most  important  mineral  district  of  the  United  King- 
dom, for  the  number  of  its  metalliferous  minerals,  many  of  which  are  not  found  in  any 
other  part  of  the  island.  At  a  very  early  period  of  our  history,  mines  were  worked 
around  the  sea-coasts  of  Cornwall,  of  which  the  evidences  are  still  to  he  seen  at  Tol- 
peddin- Pen  with,  near  the  Land's  End ;  in  Gwennap,  near  Truro ;  and  at  Cad  with, 
near  the  Lizard  Point.  The  traditionary  statements,  that  the  PlHsnicians  traded  for  tin 
with  the  Britons  in  Cornwall,  are  very  fairly  supported  by  corroborative  facU ;  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  Ictea,  or  Iktis,  of  the  ancients  was  St  Michael's  Mount  near 
Penzance. 

In  the  reign  of  King  John,  the  mines  of  the  western  portion  of  England  appear  to 
have  been  principally  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews.  The  modes  of  working  must  have  been 
very  crude,  and  their  metallurgical  processes  ezceedingly  rough.  From  time  to  time 
remains  of  furnaces,  called  Jenw*  Aotwet,  have  been  discovered,  and  small  blocks  of  tin, 
known  as  Jbpt*  ftn,  have  not  unfirequently  been  found  in  the  mining  localities. 

Till  a  comparatively  recent  date,  tin  was  the  only  metal  which  was  sought  for ;  and 
in  many  cases  the  mines  were  abandoned  when  the  miners  came  to  the  "  yellows,**  that 
is,  the  yellow  sulphuret  of  copper.  The  greatest  quantity  of  tin  has  been  produced  by 
**  streaming"  (as  washing  the  debris  in  the  valleys  is  termed) ;  and  this  variety,  called 
*<  stream  tin,"  produces  the  highest  price  in  the  market 

The  conditions  under  which  these  deposits  occur  are  curious  and  instructive.     At  the 
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Camon  Tin  Stmrn  Works,  north  of  Falmouth,  the  roundtsd  pcbhles  of  tin  are  fimnd 
at  a  depth  of  about  50  feet  from  the  sur&ce,  beneath  the  bottom  of  an  estuary,  where 
trees  are  discovered  in  their  place  of  growth,  together  with  human  akulls,  and  the 
remains  of  deer,  amidst  the  vegetable  accumulation  which  imme<limt/e]w  oorers  the 
stanniferous  bedis.  Accordipg  to  Mr.  Henwood's  measurement,  the  aection  presents 
first  about  50  feet  of  schlich  and  gravel ;  then  a  bed  of  18  inches  in  thiekness  of  wood» 
leaves,  nuts,  8ce^  resting  on  tlie  tin  ground,  composed  of  the  debris  of  quarts^  slate*  and 
granite,  and  the  tin  ore.  At  the  Pentuan  Works,  near  St  Austell,  similar  deposits 
occur,  proving  a  material  alteration  in  the  level,  during  the  period  expended  in  the 
formation  of  this  deposit  Tin  is  also  worked  out  of  the  lode  in  many  parts,  the  orr 
occurring  both  in  the  slate  and  granite  formations.  The  modes  of  *'  dressing  **  tbe  txa 
ore,  preparing  it  for  the  smelter,  and  the  process  of  smelting,  were  illt&scrated  in  the 
Exhibition. 

There  has  been  a  remarkable  uniformity  in  the  quantity  of  tin  produced  in  Coxnvall, 
during  a  long  period,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table  :->. 


Years. 

Tonf. 

Prices  per  cwt. 

£       <. 

1750 

1,600 

1760 

1,800 

1770 

2,000 

1780 

1,800 

3     O 

1790 

2,000 

3  15 

1800 

1,500 

5     0 

1810 

1,400 

7     0 

1820 

1,7  CO 

3     5 

1830 

3,500 

3     0 

1840 

5,000 

3   15 

llie  produce  of  this  metal  within  the  last  few  years  has  been  as  follows  :  — 


Years. 

Tons. 

1844 

7,507 

1845 

7,739 

1846 

8,945 

1847 

10,072 

1848 

10.176 

1849 

10,719 

Since  1838  the  quantity  cannot  be  accurately  ascertained,  the  trade  in  tin  being  In 
the  hands  of  a  few,  and  the  purchases  of  ore  being  usually  msde  by  private  contract  — 
See  M  ETA  LUC  Statistics. 

Tin  coating  of  iron  and  zinc,  by  Mr.  Morrics  Stirling's  patent  process.  The  first 
improvement  in  coating  metals  or  alloys  of  metals  with  other  metals  or  their  alloys, 
relates  to  coating  iron  with  tin  or  its  alloys  after  the  iron  has  been  coated  with  sine 
For  this  purpose  the  sheet  plate,  or  other  form  of  iron,  previously  coated  with  zinc^ 
either  by  dipping  or  by  depositing  from  solutions  of  sine,  is  taken,  and  after  cleaning; 
the  surface  by  washing  in  acid  or  otherwise,  so  as  to  remove  any  oxide  or  foreign  matter 
which  would  interfere  with  the  perfect  and  equal  adhesion  of  the  more  fusible  metal  or 
alloy  with  which  it  is  to  be  coated,  it  is  dipped  into  melted  tin,  or  any  suitable  alloy 
thereof,  in  a  perfectly  fluid  state,  the  surface  of  which  is  covered  with  any  suitable 
material,  such  as  fatty  or  oily  matters,  or  the  chloride  of  tin,  so  as  to  keep  the  surfate 
of  the  metal  free  from  oxidation  ;  and  such  dipping  is  to  be  conducted  in  a  like  manner 
to  the  process  of  making  tin  plate  or  of  coating  iron  with  zinc.  When  a  fine  surface  is 
requireid,  the  plates  or  sheets  of  iron  coated  with  zinc  may  be  passed  between  polished 
rolls  (as  already  described)  before  and  after,  or  either  before  or  after  they  are  coated  with 
tin  or  other  alloy  thereof.  It  is  preferred  in  all  cases  to  use  for  the  coating  pure  tin  of 
the  description  known  as  grain  tin. 

Another  part  of  the  invention  consists  in  covering  either  (wholly  or  in  part)  zinc  and 
its  alloys  with  tin,  and  such  of  its  alloys  as  are  sufficiently  fusible!     To  eflTect  this,  the 
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following  h  the  process  adopted  :  —  A  sheet  or  plate  of  zinc  (by  preference  such  as  has 
been  previously  rolled,  both  on  account  of  its  ductility  and  smoothness)  is  taken,  and 
after  cleaning  its  suriace  by  hydrochloric  or  other  acid,  or  otherwise,  it  is  dried,  and  then 
dipped  or  passed  in  any  convenient  manner  through  the  melted  tin,  or  fusible  alloy  of 
tin.  It  is  found  desirable  to  heat  the  cine,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  to  the  temperature  of 
the  melted  metal,  previous  to  dipping  it,  and  to  conduct  the  dipping,  or  passing  through, 
as  rapidly  as  is  consistent  with  thorough  coating  of  the  zinc,  to  prevent  as  much  as 
possible  the  zinc  becoming  alloyed  with  the  tin.  It  vr  recommended  also  that  the  tin  or 
alloy  of  tin  should  not  be  heated  to  a  higher  temperature  than  is  necessary  for  its  proper 
fluidity,  llie  metal  thus  coated,  if  in  the  form  of  sheet,  plate,  or  cake,  can  then  be  rolled 
down  to  the  required  thickness;  and  should  the  coating  of  tin  or  alloy  be  found  insuffi- 
cient or  imperfect,  the  dipping  is  to  be  repeated  as  above  described,  and  the  rolling  also, 
if  desired,  either  for  smoothing  the  surface  or  further  reducing  the  thickness. 

Another  part  of  the  invention  consists  in  coating  lead  or  its  alloys  with  tin  or  alloys 
thereof.  The  process  is  to  be  conducted  as  before  described  for  the  coating  of  zinc,  and 
the  surface  of  lead  is  to  be  perfectly  clean.  The  lead  may,  like  the  zinc,  be  dipped  more 
than  once,  either  before  or  afier  being  reduced  in  thickness  by  rolling,  llie  hydraulic 
press  may  be  advantageously  employed  in  the  process  of  coating  lead  or  iu  alloys  with 
tin  or  its  alloys ;  and  this  process  is  already  practised  and  well  understood,  as  applied 
to  the  coating  of  lead  pipe  with  tin ;  it  is  only  necessary  to  remark  that  a  die  or  orifice 
must  be  used  of  such  length  and  width  as  will  allow  an  ingot  cake  or  sheet  to  be  formed. 
On  both  sides  of  this  cake  or  sheet,  melted  tin  is  to  be  poured  into  a  suitable  receptacle, 
as  is  well  understood  in  the  making  of  pipe ;  but  where  only  one  side  or  portion  of  the 
cake,  ingot,  or  sheet  is  to  be  tinned,  a  partition  or  division  should  be  placed  to  confine 
the  melted  tin,  so  that  it  shall  only  be  applied  to  that  portion  of  the  lead  which  is  re- 
quired to  be  tinned.  Where  a  smooth  surfiice  is  required,  the  cake  or  other  form  of  lead 
is  to  be  passed,  while  in  a  heated  state,  through  a  collar  of  suitable  hard  and  smooth 
material,  such  as  hardened  steel  or  iron,  kept  as  cool  as  may  be.  Where  a  strong  coat- 
ing of  tin  is  required,  the  lead  so  coated  is  to  be  passed  through  melted  tin.  Such 
coated  lead,  or  its  alloys,  may  be  reduced  by  rolling ;  and  where  the  lead  so  coated  is  to 
be  reduced  to  extreme  thickness,  the  further  coating  is  advantageously  given  after  the 
coated  metal  has  been  reduced  to  some  extent  by  rolling.  Any  number  of  additional 
coatings  may,  in  a  similar  manner,  be  given,  according  to  the  purpose  for  which  the 
coated  lead  is  required.  In  coating  lead  or  its  alloys  with  tin,  it  is  recommended  that, 
for  purposes  where  a  surface  of  lead  is  to  be  avoided,  pure  tin  should  be  used.  When 
lead  is  alloyed  with  antimony,  zinc,  tin,  or  other  metal,  to  render  the  lead  more  hard 
than  lead  in  its  ordinary  state,  the  tin  coating  may  also  be  somewhat  hardened  by  alloy- 
ing with  zinc  or  other  suitable  hardening  metal. 

JLead  and  its  alloys  may  also  be  coated  with  tin  or  its  alloys  of  greater  fusibility  than 
the  metal  to  be  coated,  as  follows :  —  The  cake,  or  other  form  to  be  coated,  is  to  be 
placed  as  soon  after  casting  as  may  be  in  an  iron,  gun  metal  or  other  suitable  mould,  or 
if  this  cannot  be  conveniently  done,  the  surfaces  are  to  be  cleansed  and  prepared,  for  the 
reception  of  the  coating  metal,  either  by  previously  tinning  the  surface,  or  by  applying 
other  suitable  material  to  facilitate  the  union,  as  heretofore  practised.  At  one  end  of  the 
mould  is  to  be  attached  chambers,  of  more  than  sufficient  capacity  to  contain  the  quan- 
tity of  metal  to  be  used  for  coating,  which  may  with  advantage  form  an  integral  part  of 
the  mould,  or  such  chamber  may  surround  the  mould,  and  by  one  or  more  sluices  or 
valves  in  such  chamber  or  chambers,  the  melted  metal  is  to  be  allowed  to  run  on  to  the 
surface  of  the  metal  to  be  coated,  when  the  metal  is  to  be  coated  on  one  side  only. 
When  it  is  intended  to  coat  the  metal  on  both  sides,  the  vertical  position  will  be  found 
convenient,  and  the  coating  metal  is  to  be  formed  into  a  chamber  or  chambers  attached 
to  the  mould,  and  to  be  introduced  into  the  lower  part  of  the  mould  by  opening  a  sluice 
or  valve,  sufficient  space  being  left  on  each  side  of  the  cake  or  other  form  to  allow  of  the 
coating  being  of  the  required  thickness;  the  sluice  or  valve  should  be  of  nearly  the  width 
or  length  of  the  cake  or  other  form,  and  the  melted  metal  should  be  allowed  to  flow  into 
the  bottom  of  the  mould,  (Mr.  Stirling  here  observes,  that  he  is  aware  that  lead  has 
been  previously  coated  with  tin  by  pouring  tin  upon  the  lead,  and  also  by  pressure,  and 
that  he  does  not  therefore  claim  the  coating  of  lead  by  such  means.)  The  surface  of  the 
plate  or  cake  ought  to  be  smooth  and  true,  and  the  mould,  if  horizontal,  to  be  perfectly 
so,  and  if  upright,  quite  perpendicular,  so  as  to  insure  in  either  ease  an  equal  footing 
The  surface  of  the  lead  should  also  be  clean,  and  it  will  be  found  advantageous  to  raise 
its  temperature  to  a  point  somewhat  approaching  the  melting  point  of  tin  or  of  the  alloy 
employed  for  coating,  as  by  this  means  the  union  of  the  two  metals  is  &cilitated.  It  is 
recommended  also,  that  a  somewhat  larger  quantity  of  the  tin  or  alloy  than  is  necessary 
for  the  coating  of  the  lead  or  other  metal,  or  alloy,  should  be  employed,  and  that  when 
the  requisite  thickness  of  coating  has  been  given,  the  flow  of  the  coating  metal  be  stopped, 
as  by  this  means  the  impurities  on  the  surfece  of  the  tin  will  be  prevented  passing- 
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through  the  opening  on  to  the  euHkoe  of  the  cake  :  the  chamber  or  chftmben  ahoidd 
be  kept  at  nich  temperature  as  to  ensure  the  proper  fluidity  of  the  coating  meCil 
Zinc  and  its  alloys  may  in  like  manner  be  coated  with  tin  and  its  alloys,  by  cmploytog 
a  like  apparatus  to  that  just  deseribed  for  coating  lead  and  its  alloys,  and  it  conatitiifeH 
a  part  of  this  invention  thus  to  coat  sine  The  coating  of  sine  with  tin,  hoverer,  as  not 
claimed,  that  having  been  done  by  pouring  on  tin. 

Another  part  of  the  invention  consists  in  coating  sine  and  its  alloys  with  tin  and  iti 
alloys  by  pressure.  For  this  purpose  Mr.  Stirling  takes  a  suitable  piece  of  sine  or 
alloyed  sine  (by  preference  previously  rolled),  and  when  it  is  desired  to  cont  it  oo  both 
sides  with  tin  or  alloyed  tin,  of  suflicient  dimensions  to  completely  cover  the  sine  He 
then  subjecu  the  metal  so  placed  to  pressure,  to  obtain  perfect  contact ;  and  for  this 
purpose,  when  making  sheeta,  he  employs  rolls,  and  rolls  out  the  two  metab  to  the  extent 
desired. 

The  last  part  of  the  invention  relates  to  the  employment  of  sine  when  weldSn^  toge- 
ther plates  or  other  forms  of  iron,  which  is  principally  applicable  when  piling  iron. 
Thin  sheet  sine,  placed  between  the  layers,  has  been  found  to  answer  well  ;  but  the 
use  of  calamine,  in  the  form  of  powder  or  paste,  is  preferred.  In  the  latter  case  the 
paste  may  be  formed  with  water,  to  which  a  small  quantity  of  borax  may  be  added ; 
the  paste  can  then  be  applied  with  a  brush  or  otherwise,  to  the  surface  of  the  plates 
or  other  forms  of  iron.  Additional  stiflhess  and  toughness  are  produced  hj  this 
process,  and  cold  short  iron  is  believed  to  be  more  particularly  benefitted  thereby. 

TINCAL,  crude  boras. 

TINCTORIAL  MATTER.  One  of  the  most  curious  and  valuable  ftcts  ascer- 
tained  upon  this  subject,  is,  that  madder  kept  in  casks,  in  a  warm  pbee,  undergoes 
a  species  of  fermentation,  which,  by  ripening  or  rather  deoxidising  the  colouring  matter, 
increases  iu  dyeing  power  by  no  less  than  finom  SO  to  50  per  cent  See  M.  H.  Schlum- 
berger's  memoir  read  to  the  SoeUtS  Industrie^  de  Biwlham9eH,  24  November,  1837. 

TINCTURE  is  a  title  used  by  apothecaries  to  designate  alcohol,  in  a  somewhat 
dilute  sute,  impregnated  with  the  active  principles  of  either  vegetable  or  animal  aub- 


TIN-GLASS,  is  a  name  of  bismuth. 

TIN  MORDANTS,  for  dyeing  scarlet:  — 

Mordant  a,  as  commonly  made  by  the  dyers,  is  composed  of  8  psrts  of  aquaibrtiib 
1  part  of  common  salt  or  sal  ammoniac,  and  1  of  granulated  tin.  Hits  preparation  is  very 
uncertain. 

Mordant  a. —  Pour  into  a  glass  globe  with  a  long  neck,  3  parts  of  pure  nitric  acid  at 
S(P  B. ;  and  1  part  of  muriatic  acid  at  17^;  shake  the  globe  gently,  avoiding  the  cor- 
rosive vapours,  and  put  a  loose  stopper  in  its  mouth.  'Ilirow  into  this  nitro-muriatic 
acid,  one-eighth  of  iu  weisht  of  pure  tin,  in  small  bits  at  a  time.  When  the  solutioo 
is  complete,  and  settled,  oecant  it  into  bottles,  and  close  them  with  ground  stoppers. 
It  should  be  diluted  only  when  about  to  be  used. 

Mordant  c,  by  Daroboumey. — In  two  drams  Fr.  (*144grs.)  of  pure  hnuriatic  acid, 
dissolve  18  grains  of  Malacca  tin.  This  is  reckoned  a  good  mordant  for  brightening 
or  fixing  the  colour  of  peaobwood. 

Mordant  n,  by  Hellot.  —  Take  8  ounces  of  nitric  acid,  diluted  with  as  much  water; 
dissolve  in  it  half  an  ounce  of  sal  ammoniac,  and  2  drams  of  nitre.  In  this  acid 
solution  dissolve  one  ounce  of  granulated  tin  cf  Cornwall,  observing  not  to  put  in  a 
fresh  piece  till  the  preceding  be  dissolved. 

Mordant  a,  by  Scheffer.  —  Dissolve  one  part  of  tin  in  four  of  a  nitro-muriatic  add, 
prepared  with  nitric  acid  diluted  with  its  own  weight  of  water,  and  one  thirty-secondth 
of  sid  ammoniac. 

Mordant  r,  by  Poerner.  —  Mix  one  pound  of  nitric  acid  with  one  pound  of  water,  and 
dissolve  in  it  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  sal  ammoniac  Stir  it  well,  and  add,  by  very  slow 
degrees,  two  ounces  of  tin  turned  into  thin  ribbons  upon  the  lathe. 

Mordant  a,  by  BertboUet.  —  Dissolve  in  nitric  acid  of  80^  B.,  one-eighth  of  ita 
weight  of  sal  ammoniac,  then  add  by  degrees  one-eighth  of  its  weight  of  tin,  and  dilute 
the  solution  with  one-fourth  of  its  weight  of  water. 

Mordant  x,  by  Dambourney. —  In  one  dram  (72  grs.)  of  muriatic  acid  at  17^, 
one  of  nitric  acid  at  30^,  and  18  grains  of  water,  dissolve,  slowly  and  with  some  heat, 
18  grains  of  fine  Malacca  tin. 

Mordant  l,  is  the  birch  bark  prescribed  by  Dambourney. -— This  bark,  dried  and 
ground,  is  said  to  be  a  very  valuable  substance  for  fixing  the  otherwise  fugitive  colours 
produced  by  woods,  roots,  archil,  &c. 

TIN-PLATE.  The  only  alloy  of  iron  interesting  to  the  arts,  is  that  with  tin,  in  the 
formation  of  tin-plaff  or  vAite-troa. 

The  sheet  iron  intended  for  this  manufacture  is  refined  with  charcoal  instead  of  coke, 
subsequently  rolled  to  various  degrees  of  thinnefs,  and  cut  into  rectangles  of  different 
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sizcf*  by  means  of  a  shearing-machine  driTen  by  a  water-wheel,  which  will  turn  out  100 
boxes  a  day,  or  four  times  the  number  cut  by  hand  Ubour.  The  first  step  towards  tin- 
ning is  to  free  the  metallic  surface  from  every  particle  of  oxide  or  impurity,  for  any  such 
would  inevitably  prevent  the  iron  from  alloying  with  the  tin.  The  plates  are  next  bent 
separately  by  hand  into  a  saddle  or  \  shape,  and  ranged  in  a  reverberatory  oven,  so  that 
the  flame  may  play  freely  among  them,  and  heat  them  to  redness.  They  are  then  plunged 
into  a  bath,  composed  of  four  pounds  of  muriatic  aeid  diluted  with  three  gallons  of 
water,  for  a  few  minutes,  taken  out  and  drained  on  the  floor,  and  once  more  exposed  to 
i.^nition  in  a  furnace,  whereby  they  are  teaUd,  that  is  to  say,  cast  their  scales.  The  above 
bath  will  suffice  for  scaling  1800  plates.  When  taken  out,  they  are  beat  level  and 
smooth  on  a  cast-iron  block,  after  which  they  appear  mottled  blue  and  white,  if  the 
scaling  has  been  thoroughly  done.  They  are  next  passed  through  ehilied  rolls  or  cast- 
iron  cylinders,  rendered  very  hard  by  being  cast  in  thick  iron  moulds,  as  has  been  long 
practised  by  the  Scotch  founders  in  easting  bushes  for  cart-wheels.  After  this  process 
of  cold  rcUing,  the  plates  are  immersed,  for  ten  or  twelve  hours,  in  an  acidulous  lye, 
made  by  fermenting  bran-water,  taking  care  to  set  them  separately  on  edge,  and  to  turn 
them  at  least  once,  so  that  each  may  receive  a  due  share  of  the  operation.  From  this  lye- 
steep  they  are  transferred  into  a  leaden  trough,  divided  by  partitions,  and  charged  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Each  compartment  is  called  a  kote  by  the  workmen,  and  is  cal- 
culated to  receive  about  225  plates,  the  number  afterwards  packed  up  together  in  a  6ojr, 
III  this  liquid  th^  are  agitated  about  an  hour,  till  they  become  perfectly  bright,  and  free 
from  such  black  spots  as  might  stain  their  surface  at  the  time  of  immersion.  This  pro- 
cess, called  pickling,  is  both  delicate  and  disagreeable,  requiring  a  good  workman,  at 
high  wages.  The  temperature  of  the  two  last  steeps  should  be  at  least  90°  or  100° 
Fahr.,  which  is  kept  up  by  stoves  in  the  apartments.  The  plates  are  finally  scoured  with 
hemp  and  sand  in  a  body  of  water,  and  then  put  aside  for  use  in  a  vessel  of  pure  water, 
under  which  they  remain  bright  and  free  from  rust  for  many  months,  a  very  remarkable 
circumstance. 

The  tinning  follows  these  preparatory  steps.  A  range  of  rectangular  cast-iron  pots 
is  set  over  a  fire-flue  in  an  apartment  called  the  stow,  the  workmen  stationing  them- 
selves opposite  to  the  narrow  ends.  Tlie  first  rectangle  in  the  range  is  the  tin-pot ;  the 
second  is  the  wash-pot,  with  a  partition  in  it ;  the  third  is  the  grease-pot ;  the  fourth  is 
the  pan,  grated  at  bottom ;  the  fifth  is  the  list>pot,  and  is  greatly  narrower  than  any  of 
the  rest :  they  are  all  of  the  same  length. 

The  prepared  plates,  dried  by  rubbing  bran  upon  them,  are  first  immersed  one  by  one 
in  a  pot  filled  with  melted  tallow  alone,  and  are  lei^  there  for  nearly  an  hour.  They 
are  thence  removed,  with  the  adhering  grease,  into  pot  No.  1.,  filled  with  a  melted 
mixture  of  block  and  grain  tin,  covered  with  about  four  inches  of  tallow,  slightly  car« 
bonlsed.  This  pot  is  heated  by  a  fire,  playing  under  its  bottom  and  round  its  sides, 
till  the  metal  becomes  so  hot  as  nearly  to  uiflame  the  grease.  Here  about  S40  plates 
are  exposed,  upright,  to  the  action  of  the  tin  for  an  hour  and  a  hal^  or  more,  according 
to  their  thickness.  They  are  next  lifted  out,  and  placed  upon  an  iron  grating,  to  let 
the  superfluous  metal  drain  off;  but  this  is  more  completely  removed  in  the  next  process, 
called  washing. 

Into  the  wash -pot.  No.  2.,  filled  with  melted  grain  tin,  the  workman  puts  the  above 
plates,  where  the  heat  detaches  the  ribs,  and  drops.  There  is  a  longitudinal  partition 
in  it,  for  keeping  the  drop  of  tin  that  rises  in  washing  from  entering  the  vessel  where 
the  last  dip  is  given.  Indeed,  the  metal  in  the  wash-pot,  after  having  acted  on  60  or 
70  boxes,  becomes  so  foul,  that  the  weight  of  a  block  (300  cwt)  of  it,  b  transferred 
into  the  tin-pot,  Na  1.,  and  replaced  by  a  fresh  block  of  grain  tin.  The  plates  being 
lifted  out  of  the  wash-pot,  with  tongs  held  in  the  left  hand  of  the  workman,  are  scrubbed 
on  each  side  with  a  peculiar  hempen  brush,  held  in  his  right  hand,  then  dipped  for  a 
moment  in  the  hot  tin,  and  forthwith  immersed  in  the  adjoining  grease-pot.  No.  3.  This 
requires  manual  dexterity;  and  though  only  three-pence  be  paid  for  brushing  and  tin- 
washing  225  plates,  yet  a  good  workman  can  earn  six  shillings  and  three-pence  in  twelve 
hours,  by  putting  5625  plates  through  his  hands.  The  final  tin-dip  is  useful  to  remove 
the  nuirks  of  the  brush,  and  to  make  the  surfiice  uniformly  bright  To  regulate  the 
temperature  of  the  tallow-pot,  and  time  during  which  the  plates  are  left  in  it,  requires 
great  skill  and  circumspection  on  the  part  of  the  workman.  If  kept  in  it  too  long, 
they  would  be  deprived  to  a  certain  extent  of  their  silvery  lustre ;  and  if  too  short, 
streaks  of  tin  would  dbfigure  their  surface.  As  a  thick  plate  retains  more  heat  after 
being  lifted  out  of  the  washing-pot,  it  requires  a  proportionally  cooler  grease-pot.  Tins 
pot  has  pins  fixed  within  it,  to  keep  the  plates  asunder ;  and  whenever  the  workman  has 
transferred  five  plates  to  it,  a  boy  lifts  the  first  out  into  the  cold  adjoining  pan,  No.  4. ; 
as  soon  as  the  workman  transfers  a  sixth  plate,  the  boy  removes  the  second ;  and  so  on. 
The  manufacture  is  completed  by  removing  the  wire  of  tin  left  on  the  under  edge  of  the 
pktes,  in  consequence  of  their  vertical  poution  in  the  preceding  operations.    This  is  the 
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business  of  tbe  Uat'boy,  who  seixes  the  plates  when  they  are  eool  enough  to  handle,  and 
puts  the  lower  edge  of  each,  one  by  one,  into  the  list^pot,  Na  S.,  which  contains  a  very 
little  melted  tin,  not  exceeding  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  depth.  When  he  obserrea  the 
wire-edge  to  be  melted,  he  takes  out  the  plate,  and,  striking  it  smartly  with  a  thin  stick, 
detaches  the  superfluous  metal,  which  lesTCs  merely  a  faint  stripe  where  it  lay.  This 
mark  may  be  perceived  on  every  tin-plate  in  tbe  market. 

The  plates  are  finally  prepared  for  packing  up  in  their  boxes,  by  being  well  cleansed 
from  the  tallow,  by  friction  with  bran. 

Mr.  Thomas  Morgan  obtained  a  patent,  in  September,  1 829,  for  clearing  tbe  sheet- 
iron  plates  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  in  a  hole,  instead  of  $caiing  them  in  the  usual  way 
previous  to  their  being  cold  rolled,  annealed,  and  tinned;  whereby,  be  says,  a  better 
article  is  produced  at  a  cheaper  rate. 

CryttaJliztd  tin-plate,  see  Moiax  Metalliquje.  It  would  seem  that  the  acid  merely 
lays  bare  the  crystalline  structure  really  present  on  every  sheet,  but  masked  by  a  film  of 
rcMiundant  tin.  Though  this  showy  article  has  become  of  late  years  vulgarized  by  its 
cheapness,  it  is  still  interesting  in  the  eyes  of  the  practical  chemist.  Tbe  £ngliab  tin- 
plates  marked  r,  answer  well  for  producing  the  Moirie,  by  the  following  process.  Plaee 
the  tin-plate,  slightly  heated,  over  a  tub  of  water,  and  rub  its  surface  with  a  sponge 
dipped  in  a  liquor  composed  of  four  parts  of  aquafortis,  and  two  of  distilled  water, 
holding  one  part  of  common  salt  or  sal  ammoniac  in  solution.  Whenever  the  cryatai- 
line  spangles  seem  to  be  thoroughly  brought  out,  the  plate  must  be  immersed  in  water, 
washed  either  with  a  feather  or  a  little  cotton  ^taking  care  hot  to  rub  off  the  film  of 
tin  that  forms  tbe  feathering),  forthwith  dried  with  a  low  beat,  and  coated  with  a  lacquer 
varnish,  otlierwise  it  loses  its  lustre  in  the  air.  If  the  whole  surface  b  not  plunged  at 
once  in  cold  water,  but  if  it  be  partially  cooled  by  sprinkling  water  on  it,  the  crystal- 
lization will  be  finely  variegated  with  large  and  small  figul%s.  Similar  results  will  be 
obtained  by  blowing  cold  air  through  a  pipe  on  the  tinned  surfitce,  while  it  ts  jii»t 
passing  from  the  fused  to  the  solid  state ;  or  a  variety  of  delineations  may  be  traced,  by 
playing  over  tbe  sur&ce  of  the  plate  with  the  pointed  flame  of  a  blowpipe. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  several  sizes  of  tin-plates,  the  marks  by  which  they 
are  distinguished,  and  their  current  wholesale  prices  in  London :  — 


Prices  per  Box,  in 

No.  in 

W«»lght  of 

Mark*  on 

Namei. 

Slsei. 

a  Box. 

each  Box. 

tbe  Boxei. 

1823. 

1838. 

Inches. 

Cwt.  qre 

lbs. 

s. 

*.  d. 

Common,  No.  1.  • 

\3\ 

by  10 

225 

1      0 

0 

CI. 

47 

35  0 

Ditto          2.  - 

13: 

—    9} 

- 

0     3 

21 

ClI. 

45 

33  6 

Ditto         3.  - 

12; 

—    9} 

- 

0     8 

If; 

cm. 

43 

32  9 

Cross,       No.  1.     - 

13[ 

— .  10 

- 

1      1 

0 

XI. 

53 

40  2 

Two  crosses,   1.     - 

- 

- 

1      I 

21 

XZI. 

58 

43  2 

Threecrosses,  1.    - 

- 

- 

1      2 

14 

XXX.  1. 

63 

47  0 

Four  crosses,  1 .     - 

. 

- 

1      3 

7 

XXXX.  I. 

Common  doubles  • 

16}  — 12i 

100 

0     8 

21 

CD. 

64  6] 

150 

48  6 

Cross  doubles 

- 

1      0 

H 

xn. 

73  6 

sheets 

56  0 

Two  cross  do. 

- 

- 

1      1 

7 

XXD. 

81 

in 

60  6 

Three  cross  do.      - 

- 

- 

1      2 

0 

XXXD. 

88  ej 

each. 

65  0 

Four  cross  do. 

. 

. 

1     2 

21 

XXXXD. 

Com.  small  doubles 

5-11 

200 

1      2 

0 

CSD. 

69 

51   6 

Cross  do.       do. 

. 

. 

1     2 

21 

XSD. 

75 

56  0 

Two  cross      do. 

. 

.. 

1     3 

14 

XXSD. 

80 

59  6 

Three  cross   do. 

• 

- 

2     0 

7 

XXXSD. 

Four  cross     do. 

- 

. 

2     1 

0 

XX  XXSD. 

Waster's  com.  No.  1. 

3}—  10 

225 

1      0 

0 

WCI. 

44 

32  9 

Do.     cross,        1. 

ditto 

* 

1      1 

0 

WXI. 

50 

47  3 

These  are  the  cash  prices  of  one  wholesale  warehouse  in  Thames-street ;  an  imme- 
diately adjoining  warehouse  charges  fully  Is.  more  upon  the  standard  ci,  and  propor- 
tionally upon  others. 

Tin  plate  working  in  the  Exhibition,  Jackson,  W.,  Birmingham,  manufaeturer.  Anvil 
for  planishing  tin  plate.  Hammers  assorted  for  tin  and  copper  work.  Crease-iron 
or  wireing  stake  for  tin.  General  swage,  to  hold  different  tools,  for  beading  tin.  Bick- 
iron  for  tin  plate,  and  side  stake  for  tin  or  copper  work.  Bottom  stake,  for  planishing 
copper.  Pair  of  stock  shears  and  band  shears  for  cutting  tin,  copper,  &e.  Model  of 
a  raising  machine  for  raising  dish  covers,  1 }  inch  in  scale. 
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Many  of  the  requisites  for  the  tin  plate  making  are  enumerated  in  the  above  collection 
of  articles,  and  though  ** raising**  by  means  of  **  spinning**  and  stamping  has  to  a  great 
extent  superseded  the  older  methods  of  tin  plate  working,  the  polished  anvil  stakes  or 
back  iron,  with  their  corresponding  planishing-faced  hammers  of  various  forms,  cannot 
yet  be  dispensed  with.  In  the  nevr  mode  of  production  seam-soldering  is  entirely 
avoided.  Spinning  imparts  to  tin  goods  a  considerable  degree  of  firmness  and  solidity 
with  denseness  of  texture.  Moulding  is  still  necessary  in  the  manufacture  of  certain 
articles ;  to  effect  this,  stakes,  anvils,  and  wages  must  be  put  into  requisition.  Dish 
covers  were  originally  formed  by  hammering  out  of  flat  sheets  of  metal ;  many  of  them 
here  are  raised  by  the  stamp,  and  present  a  brilliant  polish.  Tin-plate  making  and  tool 
making  for  the  same  give  employment  to  hundreds  of  artizans  in  and  round  Birmingham, 
TITANIUM,  is  a  rare  metal,  discovered  by  Klaproth,  in  menachanite,  in  1794. 
It  has  been  detected  since  in  the  form  of  small  cubes  of  a  copper «red  colour  in  some  of 
the  blast  furnaces  in  Yorkshire.  According  to  Hassenfratx,  its  presence  in  small 
quantity  does  not  impair  the  malleability  of  iron.  It  is  very  brittle,  so  hard  as  to 
scratch  steel,  and  very  light,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  only  5-3.  It  will  not  melt 
in  the  heat  of  any  furnace,  nor  dissolve,  when  crystallized,  even  in  nitro-muriatic  acid ; 
but  only  when  in  fine  powder.  By  calcination  with  nitre,  it  becomes  oxygenated,  and 
forms  titanate  of  potassa.  Traces  of  this  metal  may  be  detected  in  many  irons,  both 
wrought  and  east.  The  principal  ores  of  titanium  are  sphene,  common  and  foliated, 
rutUe,  igerinej  mena^anitet  and  octahedrite  or  pyramidal  titanium  ore.  None  of  them 
ha9  been  hitherto  applied  to  any  use. 

TOBACCO.  It  is  said  that  the  name  tobacco  was  given  by  the  Spaniards  to  the 
plant,  because  it  was  first  observed  by  them  at  Tabasco,  or  Tabaco»  a  province  of  Yucatan 
in  Mexico.  In  1560,  Nicot,  the  French  ambassador  to  Portugal,  having  received  some 
tobacco  from  a  Flemish  merchant,  showed  it,  on  his  arrival  in  Lisbon,  to  the  grand 
prior,  and,  on  his  return  to  France,  to  Catherine  of  Medicis,  whence  it  has  been  called 
Nicotiana  by  the  botanists.  Admiral  Sir  Francis  Drake  having,  on  his  way  home 
from  the  Spanish  Main,  in  15S6,  touched  at  Virginia,  and  brought  away  some  forlorn 
colonists,  is  reported  to  have  first  imported  tobacco  into  England.  But,  according  to 
Lobel,  this  plant  was  cultivated  in  Britain  before  the  year  1570;  and  was  consumed 
by  smoking  in  pipes  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  companions,  so  early  as  the  year  1584. 
The  plants  are  hung  up  to  dry  during  four  or  five  weeks;  taken  down  out  of  the 
sheds  in  damp  weather,  for  in  dry  they  would  be  apt  to  crumble  into  pieces ;  stratified 
in  heaps,  covered  up,  and  left  to  sweat  for  a  week  or  two,  according  to  their  quality  and 
the  state  of  the  season ;  during  which  time  they  must  be  examined  frequently,  opened 
up,  and  turned  over,  lest  they  become  too  hot,  take  fire,  or  run  into  putrefactive  fer- 
mentation. This  process  needs  to  be  conducted  by  skilful  and  attentive  operatives.  An 
experienced  negro  can  form  a  sufiiciently  accurate  judgment  of  the  temperature,  by 
thrusting  his  hand  down  into  the  heap. 

The  tobacco  thus  prepared,  or  often  without  fermentation,  is  sent  into  the  market ; 
but,  before  being  sold,  it  must  undergo  the  inspection  of  ofiicen,  appointed  by  the  state 
with  very  liberal  salaries,  who  determine  its  quality,  and  brand  an  appropriate  stamp 
upon  its  casks,  if  it  be  sound ;  but  if  it  be  bad,  it  is  burned. 

Our  respectable  tobacconists  are  very  careful  to  separate  all  the  damaged  leaves,  before 
they  proceed  to  ^eir  preparation,  which  they  do  by  spreading  them  in  a  heap  upon  a  stone 
pavement,  watering  each  layer  in  succession,  with  a  solution  of  sea  salt,  of  spec.  grav.  I  -107, 
called  sauce,  till  a  ton  or  more  be  laid ;  and  leaving  their  principles  to  react  on  each  other 
for  three  or  four  days,  according  to  the  temperature,  and  the  nature  of  the  tobacco.  It 
is  highly  probable  that  ammonia  is  the  volatilizing  agent  of  many  odours,  and  especially 
of  those  of  tobacco  and  musk.  If  a  fresh  green  leaf  of  tobacco  be  crushed  between  the 
fingers,  it  emits  merely  the  herbaceous  smell  common  to  many  plants ;  but  if  it  be  tri- 
turated in  a  mortar,  along  with  a  little  quicklime  or  caustic  potash,  it  will  immediately 
exhale  the  peculiar  odour  of  snuffl  Now  analysis  shows  the  presence  of  muriate  of  am- 
monia in  this  plant,  and  fermentation  serves  further  to  generate  free  ammonia  in  it ; 
whence,  by  means  of  this  process,  and  lime,  the  odoriferous  vehicle  is  abundantly  deve- 
loped. If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  excess  of  alkaline  matter  in  the  tobacco  of  the  shops 
be  saturated  by  a  mild  dry  acid,  as  the  tartaric,  its  peculiar  aroma  will  entirely  disappear. 
Tobacco  contains  a  great  quantity  of  an  azotiied  principle,  which  by  fermentation 
produces  abundance  of  ammonia ;  the  first  portions  of  which  saturate  the  acid  juices  of 
the  plant,  and  the  rest  serve  to  volatilize  its  odorous  principles.  'I*he  salt  water  is  useful 
chiefly  in  moderating  the  fermentation,  and  preventing  it  from  passing  into  the  putre- 
factive stage ;  just  as  salt  is  sometimes  added  to  saccharine  worts  in  tropical  countries, 
to  temper  the  fermentative  action.  The  sea  salt,  or  concentrated  sea  water,  which  con- 
tains some  muriate  of  lime,  tends  to  keep  the  tobacco  moist,  and  is  therefore  preferable 
to  pure  chloride  of  sodium  for  this  purpose.  Some  tobamtonists  mix  molasses  with  the 
salt  iauee,  and  aseribe  tu  thU  addition  the  violet  colour  of  the  macouba  snuff  of  Mar-- 
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tinSque;  and  othen  add  a  •olutton  of  extract  of  liquorice.  The  following  preacripticm  is 
that  used  bv  a  skilfiil  manufacturer ;  —  In  a  solution  of  the  liquorice  juice,  a  few  figs  are 
to  be  boiled  for  a  couple  of  hours ;  to  the  decoction,  while  hot,  a  few  bruised  anise-seeds 
are  to  be  added,  and  when  cold,  common  salt  to  saturation.  A  little  silent  spirit  of 
wine  being  poured  in,  the  mixture  is  to  be  equably,  but  sparingly,  sprinkled  with  the 
rose  of  a  watering-pot,  over  the  leaves  of  the  tobacco^  as  they  are  successively  stratified 
upon  the  preparation  floor. 

The  fermented  leaves,  being  next  stripped  of  their  middle  ribs  by  the  bands  of  chil- 
dren, are  sorted  anew,  and  the  large  ones  are  set  apart  for  making  cigars.  Most  of  the 
tobaccos  on  sale  in  our  shops  arc  mixtures  of  different  growths ;  one  kind  of  smokini^ 
tobacco,  for  example,  consisU  of  70  parts  of  Maryland  and  SO  of  meagre  Virginia ;  and 
one  kind  of  snuff  consists  of  80  parts  of  Virginia,  and  30  parts  of  either  Munoesfort  or 
Warwick.  The  Maryland  is  a  very  light  tobacco,  in  thin  yellow  leaves ;  that  of  Vir- 
ginia is  in  large  brown  leaves,  unctuous  or  somewhat  gluey  on  the  surface^  having  a 
smell  somewhat  like  the  figs  of  Malaga ;  that  of  Havannah  is  in  brownish  light  leavesit 
of  an  agreeable  and  rather  spicy  smell ;  it  forms  the  best  cigars.  The  Carolina  tobacco 
is  less  unctuous  than  the  Virginian;  but  in  the  United  States  it  ranks  next  to  the 
Maryland.     The  shag  tobacco  is  dried  to  the  proper  point  upon  sheets  of  copper. 

Tobacco  is  cut  into  what  i«  called  shag  tobacco  by  knife-edged  chopping  stamps,  m 
machine  somewhat  similar  to  that  represented  under  Mstallubot,  ^g,  903.  For 
grinding  the  tobacco  leaves  into  snuff^  conical  mortars  are  employed,  somewhat  like  that 
used  by  the  Hindoos  for  grinding  sugar-canes ;  but  the  sides  of  the  snuff-mill  have 
sharp  ridges  from  the  top  to  near  the  bottom. 

Mr.  L.  W.  Wright  obtained  a  patent  in  August,  1827,  for  a  tobacoo«cutting  machine, 
which  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the  well-known  machines  with  revolving  knives,  for 
cutting  straw  into  chaff.  The  tobacco,  after  being  squeexed  into  cakes,  is  placed  upon 
a  smooth  bed  within  a  horiiontal  trough,  and  pressed  by  a  follower  and  screws  to  keep 
it  compact.  These  cakes  arc  progressively  advanced  upon  the  bed,  or  fed  in,  to  meet 
the  revolving  blades.  The  speed  oif  the  feeding-screw  determines  the  degree  of  fineness 
of  the  sections  or  particles  into  which  the  tobacco  is  cut. 

I  was  employed  some  years  ago  by  the  Excise  to  analyse  a  quantity  of  snuff,  seised 
on  suspicion  of  having  been  adulterated  by  the  manufacturer.  I  found  it  to  be  largely 
drugged  with  pearl-ashes,  and  to  be  thereby  rendered  very  pungent,  and  absorbent  of 
moisture ;  an  economical  method  of  rendering  an  effete  article  at  the  same  time  active 
and  aqueous. 

According  to  the  recent  analysis  of  Posset  and  Reimann,  10,000  parts  of  tobacco* 
leaves  contain  6  of  the  peculiar  chemical  principle  luootiM;  1  of  nicoiiamne;  287  of 
slightly  bitter  extractive;  174  of  gum,  mixed  with  a  little  malic  acid;  26 -7  of  a  green 
resin;  26  of  vegetable  albumen;  104*8  of  a  substance  analogous  to  gluten;  51  of 
malic  acid;  12  of  malate  of  ammonia;  4*8  of  sulphate  of  potassa;  6*3  of  chloride  of 
potassium;  9*5  of  potassa,  which  had  been  combined  with  malic  and  nitric  acids; 
16  6  of  phosphate  of  lime;  24*2  of  lime,  which  had  been  combined  with  malic  acid; 
8*8  of  silica ;  496*9  of  fibrous  or  ligneous  matter ;  traces  of  sUrcb ;  and  88*28  of  water. 

NteoHne  is  a  transparent  colourless  liquid,  of  an  alkaline  nature.  It  may  be  dis- 
tilled in  a  retort  plunged  into  a  bath  heated  to  290^  Fahr.  It  has  a  pricking,  burning 
taste,  which  is  very  durable ;  and  a  pungent  disagreeable  smell.  It  burns  by  means  of 
a  wick,  with  the  diffusion  of  a  vivid  light,  and  much  smoke.  It  may*he  mixed  with 
water  in  all  proportions.  It  is  soluble  also  in  acetic  acid,  oil  of  almonds,  alcohol,  and 
ether,  but  not  in  oil  of  turpentine.  It  acts  upon  the  animal  economy  with  extreme 
violence :  and  in  the  dose  of  one  drop  it  kills  a  dog.  It  forms  salts  with  the  acids. 
About  one  part  of  it  may  be  obtained  by  very  skilful  treatment  from  one  thousand  of 
good  tobacco. 

Virginia  leaf  costs  In  bond  3M.  per  lb.,  the  duty  It  1.100  per  cent. 
Ditto  Btrips    ^         „  fif/.  „  700       „ 

Ditto  strlpi               „           4|tf.  „  800  ,, 

HaTannah  cigars     „           8*.  „  119  „ 

ManilU  cheroou      „          fir.  '  iso  " 

Eart  India  cherooU,,           U.  "  900  ,. 

Negrobead  and  CavendUh  Gtf  „  1,800  „ 
Bates  of  dutj  on  tobacco  in  foreign  countries  <-. 

Pw  Bni^tah  Per  EnffOih 

Other  German  SUtes      -  -  -       |d.  * 

Hamburgh       |  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
Holland  a  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Ditto,  cigars  -  -  -  •       tr/. 

Ionian  Islands,  leaf  K( ems  -  .       Stf. 

Ditto  manufactured      -  -       9d. 

Russia  80  per  cent,  ad  valorem 

on  foreign. 
Sweden  and  Norway        -  .        about  Id. 


Austria— leaf  tobacco      "  -  •       8d. 

Belgium        ditto  -  -  -  •       ^d. 

Bremen        ditto,  |  per  cent,  ad  valorem . 
Denmark  leaves  and  stems         •  •hi, 

Prussia  1 

Saxony  | 

Bavaria  I  Zoll*  Verein  |        ^ 

Brunswick  f      States      J        ^• 


WQrtemberg 
Erankfort  on  Uie  MalneJ 


Chloride  of  poUssIum 

Potash  combined  with  mAllc  and  nil 

Phof  phate  of  lime 

Ltme  in  union  with  malic  add 

Silica  .... 

Woodjr  fibre  .  .  • 

Water  (trace*  of  starch) 


6*3 
;ric  adds     9-5 

-  16'« 
.     34.9 

-  8-8 

-  496-9 
.  8838.0 
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A  strict  royal  monopoly  (rigie)  exists  in  Austria  Proper,  France,  Sardmia,  the 
Duchies  of  Parma  and  Lucca,  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany ;  and  in  Portugal, 
Spain,  Naples,  and  the  States  of  the  Church,  the  licence  to  manufacture  is  periodically 
sold  to  companies,  which  regulate  the  prices  of  tobacco  as  they  please.  It  will  be 
found  that  the  situation  of  all  these  countries  where  the  monopolies  and  high  prices 
are  kept  up,  is  nearly  the  same,  as  to  illicit  trade  in  tobacco,  as  in  England.  No 
measure  short  of  a  reduction  of  the  duty  to  la.  per  lb.  can  put  a  stop  to  it. 

The  following  anal ji sis  of  10,000  parts  of  fresh  tobacco^  by  Posaelt  and  Reimann, 
will  show  the  exceeding  complexity  of  this  substance  :-.- 

Nicotine          ,          -          -          .          -  g 

Kicutlanine    .          •          -          •          -  1 
Extractive  matter,  slightly  bitter    .          -287 

Gum  with  a  little  malate  of  lime     .          .  174 

Green  resin    -           ...           -  86-7 

Vegetable  albumen   ....  86*0 

Substance  aaalogoos  to  gluten        -          -  104-8 

Malic  acid       .....  sio 

Malate  or  ammonia    ....  190 

Sulphate  of  potash     -         '.           -          -  4*8 

In  SiUiman*$  JtmnuiL,  vol.  vii.  p.  2.,  a  chemical  examination  of  tobacco  is  given  by 
Dr.  Covell,  which  shows  its  components  to  have  been  but  imperfectly  represented  in  the 
above  German  analysis.  He  found,  I .  gum ;  2.  a  viscid  slime,  equally  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol,  and  precipitable  from  both  by  subacetate  of  lead ;  S.  tannin ;  4.  gallic  acid ; 
5.  chlorophyle  (leaf-green) ;  6.  a  green  pulverulent  matter,  which  dissolves  in  boiling 
water,  but  falls  down  again  when  the  water  cools ;  7.  a  yellow  oil,  possessing  the  smell, 
taste,  and  poisonous  qualities  of  tobacco ;  8.  a  large  quantity  of  a  pale  yellow  resin ; 
9.  nicotine;  10.  a  white  substance,  analogous  to  morphia,  soluble  in  hot,  but  hardly 
in  cold,  alcohol;  11.  a  beautiful  orange>red  dye  stuff,  soluble  only  in  acids:  it  defla« 
grates  in  the  fire,  and  seems  to  possess  neutral  properties;  12.  nicotianine.  In  the 
infusion  and  decoction  of  the  leaves  of  tobacco,  little  of  this  substance  is  found ;  but 
after  they  are  exhausted  with  ether,  alcohol,  and  water,  if  they  be  treated  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  evaporated  near  to  dryness,  crystals  of  sulphate  of  nicotianine  are 
obtained.  Ammonia  precipitates  the  nicotianine  from  the  solution  in  the  state  of  a 
yellowish  white,  soft  powdering  matter,  which  may  be  kneaded  into  a  lump,  and  is  void 
of  taste  and  smell,  as  all  its  neutral  saline  combinations  also  are :  its  most  characteristic 
property  is  that  of  forming  soluble  and  uncrystallisable  compounds  with  vegetable 
acids. 

According  to  Buchner,  the  seeds  of  tobacco  yield  a  pale  yellow  extract  to  alcohol, 
which  contains  a  compound  of  nicotine  and  sugar.  Repertontan  fSr  dU  PhtirmacUt 
vol.  xxxiii 

MM.  Henry  and  Boutron  Charlard  found  in 

1000  parts  of  Cuba  tobacco  -      8*64  of  nicotine ; 

Maryland    -  •5*28 

Virginia      -  -     10*00 

IleetVilaine  -     11*20 

Lot  et  Garonne       -      8*20;   quantities  flrom  12  to   19 
times  more  than  were  obtained  by  Posselt  and  Reimann. 

Tlie  total  quantities  of  tobacco  retained  for  home  consumption  in  1842,  amounted 
to  nearly  17,000,000  pounds.  Professor  Schleiden  gives  a  singular  illustration  of 
the  quantity  of  tobacco  consumed.  North  America  alone  produces  annually  upwards 
of  200,000,000  of  pounds  of  tobacco.  The  combustion  of  this  mass  of  vegetable 
material  would  yield  about  840,000,000  pounds  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  so  that  the  yearly 
produce  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  from  tobacco  smoking  alone,  cannot  be  estimated  at 
less  than  1,000,000,000  pounds ;  a  large  contribution  to  the  annual  demand  for  this  gas 
made  upon  the  atmosphere  by  the  vegetation  of  the  world. 

Tobacco  import^  into  the  United  Kingdom,  viz.— unmanufactured,  in  \S50, 
35,166,358  lbs. ;  in  1851,  31,061,953  lbs.  ;  —  manufiictured,  and  snuff,  in  1850, 
1,557,518  lbs. ;  in  1851,  2,331,886  lbs.  Retained  for  home  consumption,  unmanu- 
factured, in  1850, 27,538,104  lbs. ;  in  1851,  27,853,390  lbs. ; — manufactured,  and  snuff, 
in  1850^  196,681  IbsL;  in  1851,  209,588  lbs.  Duty  received, — on  unmanufiietured 
tobacco,  in  1850,  4,337,2587. ;  in  1851,  4,386,9102. ;  on  manu&ctured  tobacco,  and 
snuff,  in  1850,  92,873A;  in  1851,  9S,S5BL 

TOBACCO-PIP£&  The  practice  of  smoking  tobacco  has  become  so  general  in 
many  nations  as  to  render  the  nuinufacture  of  tobacco-pipes  a  considerable  branch  of 
industry.  Some  seek  in  the  inhalation  of  tobacco -smoke  a  pleasurable  narcotism ;  others 
imagine  it  to  be  beneficial  to  their  health ;  but,  in  general,  smoking  is  merely  a  dreamy 
resource  against  ennui,  which  ere  long  becomes  an  indispensable  stimulus.     The  filthi* 
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nefls  of  this  habit,  the  offensive  odour  which  penons  under  its  influenee  emit  firotn  their 
mouths  and  clothes,  the  stupor  it  too  often  occasions,  as  well  as  the  sallow  compleiion, 
black  or  carious  teeth,  and  impaired  digestion,  all  prore  the  great  consumption  cf 
tobacco  to  be  akin  in  eril  influence  upon  mankind  to  the  use  of  ardent  spiritSL 

Tobacco-pipes  are  made  of  a  fine-grained  plastic  white  claj,  to  which  thej  have  giTen 
the  name.  It  is  worked  with  water  into  a  thin  paste,  which  is  allowed  to  settle  in  pits, 
or  it  may  be  passed  through  a  sieve,  to  separate  the  siliceous  or  other  stony  imparities; 
the  water  is  afterwards  evaporated  till  the  clay  becomes  of  a  doughy  consistence,  wfaeo 
it  must  be  well  kneaded  to  make  it  uniform.  Pipe-claj  is  found  chiefly  in  the  I«leof 
Purbeck  and  Dorsetshire.  It  is  distinguished  by  its  perfectly  white  colour,  and  iu 
great  adhesion  to  the  tongue  after  it  a  baked ;  owing  to  the  large  proportion  of  slumios 
which  it  contains. 

A  child  fashions  a  ball  of  clay  from  the  heap,  rolls  it  out  into  a  slender  cylinder  opon 
a  plank,  with  the  palms  of  his  hands,  in  order  to  form  the  stem  of  the  pipe.  He  sticks 
a  small  lump  to  the  end  of  the  cylinder  for  forming  the  bowl ;  which  having  done,  be 
lays  the  pieces  aside  for  a  day  or  two,  to  get  more  consistence.  In  proportion  as  be 
makes  these  rough  figures,  he  arranges  them  by  dosens  on  a  board,  and  hands  them  to 
the  pipemaker. 

The  pipe  is  finished  by  means  of  a  folding  brass  or  iron  mould,  channelled  inside,  of 
the  shape  of  the  stem  of  tlie  bowl,  and  capable  of  being  opened  at  the  two  ends.  It  i^ 
formed  of  two  pieces,  each  hollowed  out  like  a  half-pipe,  cut  as  it  were  lengthwise;  ao^ 
these  two  jaws,  when  brought  together,  constitute  the  exact  space  for  makmg  one  pipe- 
There  are  snoall  pins  in  one  side  of  the  mould,  corresponding  to  holes  in  the  other, 
which  serve  as  guides  for  applying  the  two  together  with  precision. 

The  workman  takes  a  long  iron  wire,  with  its  end  oiled,  and  pushes  it  through  the 
soft  clay  in  the  direction  of  the  stem,  to  form  the  bore,  and  he  directs  the  wire  bj  feeling 
with  his  left  hand  the  progress  of  its  point.  He  lays  the  pipe  in  the  groove  cdf  one  of 
the  jaws  of  the  mould,  with  the  wire  sticking  in  it ;  applies  the  other  jaw,  brings  then 
smartly  together,  and  unites  them  by  a  clamp  or  vice»  which  produces  the  exterosl 
form.  A  lever  is  now  brought  down,  which  presses  an  oiled  stopper  into  the  bovl  ci 
the  pipe,  while  it  is  in  the  mould,  forcing  it  sufficiently  down  to  form  the  cavity ;  the 
wire  being  meanwhile  thrust  backwards  and  forwards  so  as  to  pierce  the  tube  completeW 
through.  The  wire  must  become  visible  at  the  bottom  of  the  bowl,  otherwise  the  pipe 
will  be  imperfect  The  wire  is  now  withdrawn,  the  jaws  of  the  mould  opened,  the  pipe 
taken  out,  and  the  redundant  clay  removed  with  a  knife.  After  drying  for  a  day  or 
two,  the  pipes  are  scraped,  polished  with  a  piece  of  hard  wood,  and  the  stems  being  beat 
into  the  desired  form,  they  are  carried  to  the  baking  kiln,  which  is  capable  o(  ^^^ 
fifly  gross  in  from  8  to  1 2  hours.  A  workman  and  a  child  can  easily  make  five  gross  of 
pipes  in  a  day. 

No  tobacco-pipes  are  so  highly  prised  as  those  made  at  Natolia,  in  Turkey,  out  ^ 

meerschaum,  a  somewhat  plastic  magnesian  stone,  of  a  soft  greasy  feel,  which  is  forvaei 

into  pipes  after  having  been  softened  with  water.   It  becomes  white  and  hard  in  the  kilo. 

A  tobacco-pipe  kiln  should  diffuse  an  equal  heat  to  every  part  of  its  interior^  vhilc 

it  excludes  the  smoke  of  the  fire.     The  crucible,  or  large  sagger,  a,  a,  >?^«>  H"^*     j 

1474.,  is  a  cylinder,  covered  in  with  a  dome.     It  is  P**''^ 

over  the  fireplace  a,  and  enclosed  within  a  furnace  of  ordinary 

brickwork  d  d,  lined  with  fire-bricks  k,  b.  Between  this  hn«g 

and  the  cylinder,  a  space  of  about  4  inches  all  round  is  Je» 

for  the  circulation  of  the  flame.     There  are  I«  supporte  or 

ribs  between  the  cylinder  and  the  furnace  lining,  which  fa^ 

so  many  flues,  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines  z,  in  JiP'^  ^^'*' 

(the  dotted  circle  representing  the  cylinder>    These nbs»« 

perforated  with  occasional  apertures,  as  shown  in  fig*  l*'?"* 

for  the  purpose  of  connecting  the  a4joining  flues;  but  the  'P'"" 

^A^A  bearing  of  the  hollow  cylinder  18  g»vw 

"*^^  by  fivf  piers  6.  ft,  c,  formed  of  bncks 

p=fpq7^  projecting  over  and  beyond  each  otner. 

^"^-^ ^-^  One  of  these  piers  c,  is  placed  tt  «"« 

back  of  the  firepUce,  and  the  other  lour 

T]  at  the  sides  6,  h.     These  project  ncW 

JfJ  into  the  centre,  in  order  to  supp«rt^« 

1\  strengthen  Uie  bottom ;  while  tl»e  nu 

pass  up  between  them,  unite  at  *»®  ^^ 

of  the  cylinder  in  the  dome  t,  «Dd  <»»^ 

charge  the  smoke  by  the  chimney  »• 

The  lining  r,  x,  b,  of  the  chimney  » 
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open  on  ope  side  to  form  the  door,  by  which  the  cylinder  is  diarged  and  discharged. 
The  opening  b  permanently  closed  as  high  as  k,  fig,  1473.,  by  an  iron  plate  plastered 
over  with  fire-clay  ;  above  this  it  is  left  open«  and  shut  merely  with  temporary  brick- 
work while  the  furnace  is  going.  IVhen  this  is  removed,  the  liimace  can  be 
filled  or  emptied  through  the  opening,  the  cylindrie  crucible  having  a  correspondent 
aperture  in  its  side,  which  is  closed  in  the  following  ingenious  way,  while  the  furnace 
is  in  action.  The  workman  first  spreads  a  layer  of  clay  round  the  edge  of  the  opening : 
he  then  sticks  tlie  stems  of  broken  pipes  across  from  one  side  to  the  other,  and 
plasters  up  the  interstices  with  clay,  exactly  like  the  lath-and -plaster  work  of  a 
ceiling.  The  whole  of  the  cylinder,  indeed,  is  constructed  in  this  manner,  the  bottom 
being  composed  of  a  great  many  fragments  of  pipe  stems,  radiating  to  the  centre ;  these 
are  coated  at  the  circumference  with  a  layer  of  clay.  A  number  of  bowls  of  broken 
pipes  are  inserted  in  the  clay  ;  in  these  other  fitigments  are  placed  upright  to  form  the 
sides  of  the  cylinder.  The  ribs  round  the  outside,  which  form  the  flues,  are  made  in  the 
same  way,  as  well  as  the  dome  l  ;  by  which  means  the  cylindrie  case  may  be  made  very 
strong,  and  yet  so  thin  as  to  require  little  clay  in  the  building,  a  moderate  fire  to  heat 
it,  while  it  is  not  apt  to  split  asunder.  The  pipes  are  arranged  within,  as  shown  in  the 
figure,  with  their  bowls  resting  against  the  circumference,  and  their  ends  supported  on 
circular  pieces  of  clay  r,  which  are  set  up  in  the  centre  for  that  purpose.  Six  small  ribs 
are  made  to  project  inwards  all  round  the  crucible^  at  the  proper  heights  to  support  the 
different  ranges  of  pipes,  without  having  so  many  resting  on  each  other  as  to  endanger 
their  being  crushed  by  the  weight.  By  this  mode  of  distribution,  the  fbmace  may  con- 
tain 50  gross,  or  7200  pipes,  all  baked  within  8  or  9  hours ;  the  fire  being  gradually 
raised,  or  damped  if  occasion  be,  by  a  plate  partially  slid  over  the  chimney  top. 

TODDY,  Sura^  Mee^ra,  sweet  juice.  — The  proprietors  of  coco-nut  plantations  in 
the  peninsula  of  India,  and  in  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  instead  of  collecting  a  crop  of  nuts, 
frequently  reap  the  produce  of  the  trees  by  extracting  sweet  juice  from  the  flower- 
stalk.  When  the  flowering  branch  is  half  shot,  the  toddy-drawers  bind  the  stock  round 
with  a  young  coco-nut  leaf  in  several  places,  and  beat  the  spadix  with  a  short  baton  of 
ebony.  This  beating  is  repeated  daily  for  ten  or  twelve  days,  and  about  the  end  of 
that  period  a  portion  of  the  flower-stalk  is  cut  oflf.  The  stump  then  begins  to  bleed, 
and  an  earthen  vessel  (chatty)  or  a  calabash  is  suspended  under  it,  to  receive  the  juice, 
which  is  by  the  Europeans  called  toddy, 

A  thin  slice  is  taken  from  the  stump  daily,  and  the  toddy  is  removed  twice  a  day. 
A  coco-nut  frequently  pushes  out  a  new  gpadix  once  a  month  ;  and  after  each  spadix 
begins  to  bleed,  it  continues  to  produce  freely  for  a  month,  by  which  time  another  is 
ready  to  supply  its  place.  The  old  spadix  continues  to  give  a  little  juice  for  another 
month,  after  which  it  withers ;  so  that  there  are  sometimes  two  pots  attached  to  a  tree 
at  one  time,  but  never  more.  Each  of  these  spadices,  if  allowed  to  grow,  would  pro- 
duce a  bunch  of  nuts  frt>m  two  to  twenty.  Trees  in  a  good  soil  produce  twelve 
bunches  in  the  year ;  but  when  less  favourably  situated,  they  often  do  not  give  more 
than  six  bunches.  The  quantity  of  six  English  pints  of  toddy  is  sometimes  yielded  by 
a  tree  daily. 

Toddy  is  much  in  demand  as  a  beverage  in  the  neighbourhood  of  villages,  espe- 
cially where  European  troops  are  stationed.  When  it  is  drunk  before  sunrise,  it  b  a 
cool,  delicious,  and  particularly  wholesome  beverage ;  but  by  eight  or  nine  o'clock  fer- 
mentation has  made  some  progress,  and  it  is  then  highly  intoxicating.* 

TOLU,  is  a  brownish-red  balsam,  extracted  firom  the  stem  of  the  Sfyroxihm 
iolmferum,  a  tree  which  grows  in  South  America.  It  is  composed  of  resin,  oil, 
and  benxoic  acid.  Having  an  agreeable  odour,  it  is  sometimes  used  in  perfumery. 
It  has  a  place  in  the  Materia  Medica,  but  for  what  good  reason  I  know  not. 

TOMBAC,  is  a  white  alloy  of  copper. 

TONKA  BEAN,  the  fruit  of  the  DipUrix  odoraUt,  affords  a  concrete  crystalline 
volatile  oil  (siearopiene),  called  eounuaine  by  the  French.  It  is  extracted  by  diges- 
tion with  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  stearoptene  and  leaves  a  fat  oil.  It  has  an 
agreeable  smell,  and  a  warm  taste.  It  is  fusible  at  122?  Fahrenheit,  and  volatile  at 
higher  heats. 

TOOTH  FACTORY.  Pure  crystallized  quarts  is  calcined  by  a  moderate  heat. 
When  taken  from  the  fire  it  is  thrown  immediately  into  cold  water,  which  breaks  it 
into  numberless  pieces.  The  larger  pieces  are  broken  into  smaller,  and  the  whole 
put  into  a  mill,  which  is  itself  made  of  quartz.  Here  the  pieces  of  calcined  quarts 
are  ground  up  into  fine  powder.  Next  fluor  spar,  free  from  all  impurities,  is  ground 
up  in  like  manner  into  a  fine  powder.     Artificial  teeth  are  composed  of  two  parts, 

•  Contrilmtions  to  the  History  of  the  Ck>co-nat  Tree.  By  Henry  Manhall,  Esq.,  Deputy  Inspector 
cf  HosplUdi. 
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exiled  the  bodj  and  enamel.     The  body  of  the  tooth  is  nuide  first,  the  enamel  b  »AM 
last 

'Ihe  next  step  is  to  mix  together  nearly  equal  parts,  by  weight,  cf  the  povdemi 
spar  and  quarts.  This  mixture  is  again  ground  to  a  i^eiater  fineness.  Certain  metallic 
oxides*  as  of  tin,  are  now  added  to  it,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  an  appropriate  eolour, 
and  water  and  china  clay  to  make  it  plastic  and  give  it  consistence.  This  mixture 
resembles  soft  psste,  which  is  transferred  to  the  hands  of  females,  who  are  engaged  in 
filling  moulds  with  it,  or  otherwise  working  upon  it.  After  the  paste  has  been  mooideii 
into  proper  shape,  two  small  platina  riveU  are  inserted  near  the  base  of  each  tooth,  fcr 
the  purpose  of  fiMtening  it  (by  the  dentist),  to  a  plate  in  the  mouth.  They  are  no* 
transferred  to  a  furnace,  where  they  are  **  cured,**  as  it  is  technically  called ;  that  is,  batf 
baked  or  hardened.  The  teeth  are  now  ready  to  reoeiTC  th«  enanoel,  which  is  d<>"^ 
women ;  it  consists  of  spar  and  quarts  which  has  been  ground^  puWeriscd,  and  reducM 
to  the  sute  of  a  soft  paste,  which  is  evenly  spread  over  the  half  baked  body  of  the  toocJi 
by  means  of  a  delicate  brush.  The  teeth  must  be  next  subjected  to  an  intense  bctL 
They  are  put  into  ovens,  lined  with  platina  and  heated  by  a  furnace,  in  whidi  the 
necessary  heat  is  obtained.  The  baking  process  is  superintended  by  a  workmsi^  v^ 
occasionally  removes  a  tooth  to  aacertain  whether  those  within  have  been  auBaauf 
baked.  This  is  indicated  by  the  appearance  of  the  tooth.  When  they  are  done,  the 
teeth  are  placed  in  jars  ready  for  uae.  An  experiment  tests  the  hardness  of J^ 
artificUl  teeth.  One  of  them  taken  indiscriminately  out  from  a  jar-full  is  dnno 
without  breaking  into  a  fine  board,  until  it  is  even  with  the  surface  of  the  wood. 

TOPAZ.     See  Lafidaet.  . 

TORTOISE-SHELL,  or  rather  scale,  a  horny  substance,  that  covers  the  »« 
strong  covering  of  a  bony  contexture,  which  encloses  the  Testudo  itmbricata,  Linn.  The 
lamellsB  or  plates  of  this  tortoise  are  thirteen  in  number,  and  may  be  readily  separated  from 
the  bony  parts  by  placing  fire  beneath  the  shell,  whereby  they  start  asunder.  They  ^ 
in  thickness  from  one-eighth  to  one-quarter  of  an  inch,  according  to  the  age  and  »» 
the  animal,  and  weigh  from  5  to  25  pounds.  The  larger  the  animal,  the  ^^'^Ij 
shell.  This  substance  may  be  softened  by  the  heat  of  boiling  water ;  Mud  if  oompressjj 
in  this  state  by  screws  in  iron  or  brass  moulds,  it  may  be  bent  into  any  shspe. 
fnoulds  being  then  plunged  in  cold  water,  the  shell  becomes  fixed  in  the  ^orm  impvrea 
by  the  mould.  If  the  turnings  or  filings  of  tortoise-shell  be  subjected  sJcilfulJy  topv 
dually  increased  compression  between  moulds  immersed  in  boiling  y***''j/**^'"-f 
objects  of  any  desired  ornamental  figure  or  device  may  be  produced.  The  •**'"*"|J^- 
two  pieces  of  scale  is  easily  eflTccted,  by  placing  their  edges  together,  after  they  are  lueoj 
filed  to  one  bevel,  and  then  squeesing  them  strongly  between  the  long  flat  J^^V^!  1 1^ 
iron  pinoersy  made  somewhat  like  a  hairdresser's  curling-tongs.     The  pincers  sboul 
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strong,  thick.,  and  just  hot  enough  to  brown  paper  slightly,  without  burning  it.  Tliey  rnay 
be  soldered  also  by  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  applied  along  with  skilful  pressure.  But 
in  whatever  way  this  process  is  attempted,  the  surfaces  to  be  united  should  be  made  very 
smooth,  level,  and  clean  ;  the  least  foulness,  even  the  touch  of  a  finger,  or  breathing  upon 
them,  would  prevent  their  coalescence.     See  Hokx. 

Tortoise-shell  is  manufiictured  into  various  objects,  partly  by  cutting  out  the  shapes  and 
partly  by  agglutinating  portions  of  the  shell  by  heat  IVhen  the  shell  has  become  soft 
by  dipping  it  in  hot  water,  and  the  edges  are  in  the  cleanest  possible  state  without 
grease,  they  are  pressed  together  with  hot  flat  tongs,  and  then  plunged  into  cold  water, 
to  fix  them  in  their  position.  The  teeth  of  the  larger  combs  are  parted  in  their  heated 
state,  or  cut  out  with  a  thin  frame  saw,  while  the  shell,  equal  in  sue  to  two  combs, 
with  their  teeth  interlaced,  as  in^S^.  1475.,  is  bent  like  an  arch  in  the  direction  of  the 
length  of  the  teeth,  as  in  Jig.  1476.  The  shell  is  then  flattened,  the  points  are  separated 
with  a  narrow  chisel  or  priektr,  and  the  two  combs  are  finished,  while  flat,  with  coarse 
single-cut  files  and  triangular  scrapers.  They  are  finally  warmed,  and  bent  on  the  knee 
over  a  wooden  mould,  by  means  of  a  strap  passed  round  the  foot,  just  as  a  shoemaker 
fixes  bis  last  Smaller  combs  of  horn  and  tortoise-shell  are  parted,  while  fiat,  by  an 
ingenious  machine,  with  two  chisel-formed  cutters  placed  obliquely,  so  that  each  cut 
produces  one  tooth.  See  Rogers*s  comb-cutting  machine.  Trans,  Soe,  Arts,  vol.  xlix. 
part  2.,  since  improved  by  Mr.  Kelly.  In  making  the  frames  for  eye-glasses,  spec- 
tacles, &c.  the  apertures  for  the  glasses  were  formerly  cut  out  to  the  circular  form  with 
a  tool  something  like  a  carpenter's  centre-bit,  or  with  a  crown  saw  in  the  lathe.  The 
discs  so  cut  out  were  used  for  inlaying  in  the  tops  of  boxes,  &c.  This  required  a  piece 
of  shell  as  large  as  the  front  of  the  spectacle  ;  but  a  piece  one  third  of  the  size  will  now 
suffice,  as  the  eyes  are  strained  or  puUed.  A  long  narrow  piece  is  cut  out,  and  two  slits 
are  made  in  it  with  a  saw.  The  shell  is  then  warmed,  the  apertures  are  pulled  open, 
and  fastened  upon  a  taper  triblet  of  the  appropriate  shape ;  as  illustrated  by  /igs.  1477, 
1 478,  and  1479.  The  groove  for  the  edge  of  the  glass  is  cut  with  a  small  circular  cutter, 
or  sharp-edged  saw,  about  three  eighths  or  half  an  inch  in  diameter ;  and  the  glass  is 
sprung  in  when  the  frame  is  expanded  by  heat 

In  making  tortoise-shell  boxes,  the  round  plate  of  shell  is  first  placed  centrally  over 
the>edge  of  the  ring,  as  in^^.  148a  :  it  is  slightly  squeezed  with  the  small  round  edge- 
block  g,  and  the  whole  press  ii  then  lowered  into  the  boiling  water  :  afler  immersion 
for  about  half  an  hour,  it  is  transferred  to  the  bench,  and  p  is  pressed  entirely  down,  so 
as  to  bend  the  shell  into  the  shape  of  a  saucer,  as  at  ^.  1481.,  without  cutting  or  injuring 
the  material ;  and  the  press  is  then  cooled  in  a  water-trough.  The  same  processes  are 
repeated  with  the  die  d,  which  has  a  rebate  turned  away  to  the  thickness  of  the  shell, 
and  completes  the  angle  of  the  box  to  the  section  Jig.  1482.,  ready  for  finishing  in  the 
lathew  It  is  always  safer  to  perform  each  of  these  processes  at  two  successive  boilings 
and  coolings.  Two  thin  pieces  are  cemented  together  by  pressure  with  the  die  e,  and  a 
device  may  be  given  by  the  engraved  die  /  See  HoUzapffieCs  Turning  and  Mechamicai 
Manipulaiion^  vol.  i.  p,  129. 

TOUCH-NEEDLES,  and  TOUCH-STONE,  are  means  of  ascertaining  the 
quality  of  gold  trinkets.     See  Assay. 

TOW.     See  Flax. 

TRAGACANTH,  GUM.  {Gonme  adracante,  Fr. ;  Tragantk,  Germ.)     See  Gum. 

TRAVERTINO.     See  Tufa. 

TREACLE,  is  the  viscid  brown  uncrystalUzable  syrup  which  drains  from  the  sugar- 
refining  moulds.  Its  specific  gravity  is  generally  1*4,  and  it  contains  upon  an  average 
75  per  cent  of  solid  matter,  by  my  experiments. 

TRIPOLI  {Terre  pourriet  Fr. ;  Tripel,  Germ.);  rotten-stone;  is  a  mineral  of  an 
earthy  fracture,  a  yellowish  gray  or  white  colour,  composition  impalpably  fine,  meagre 
to  the  touch,  does  not  adhere  to  the  tongue,  and  bums  white.  Its  analogue,  the 
Polierschiefer,  occurs  in  thin  fiat  foliated  pieces,  of  the  above  colours,  occasionally 
striped;  sofl,  absorbent  of  water;  spec.  grav.  1*9  to  2'2. 

M.  Ehrenberg  has  shown  that  both  of  these  friable  homogeneous  rocks,  which  consist 
almost  entirely  of  silica,  are  actually  composed  of  the  exuviae  or  rather  the  skeletons  ot 
infusoria  {aninuUeula^  of  the  fiimily  of  BardUari^  and  the  genera  Coceonema,  Gonphonema^ 
&c.  They  are  recognised  with  such  distinctness  in  the  microscope,  that  their  analogies 
with  living  species  may  be  readily  traced  ;  and  in  many  cases  there  are  no  appreciable 
differences  between  the  living  and  the  petrified.  The  species  are  distinguished  by  the 
number  of  partitions  or  transverse  lines  upon  their  bodies.  The  length  is  about  ,1^  of  a 
line.  M.  Ehrenberg  made  his  observations  upon  the  tripolis  of  Billen  in  Bohemia,  of 
Santafiora  in  Tuscany,  of  the  Isle  of  France,  and  of  Francisbad,  near  Eger. 

The  meadow  iron  ore  {Ftr  limoneux  des  marais)  is  composed  almost  wholly  of  the 
GaeUontMa  ferruginea.  Most  of  these  infusoria  are  lacustrine;  but  otliers  are  marine, 
particularly  the  tripolia  of  the  Isle  of  France. 
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Aceording  to  the  ehcniical  uialysis  of  BucholB,  tripoli  eonnsts  of — silica,  81 ;  diimiu 
VS I  oiide  of  iron,  8  :  sulphuric  acid,  3'45 ;  water,  4'55.  This  specimen  was  probrfJy 
found  in  a  coal-field.  Hie  tripoli  of  Corfii  u  reckoned  the  best  for  scouring  or  brightco- 
ing  brass  and  other  meuls.  Mr.  Phillips  found  in  the  Derbyshire  rottcn-rtone  (sear 
Bakewell ),  86  of  alumina,  4  of  silica,  and  10  of  carbon  —  being  a  remarkable  diffacsee 
in  composition  from  the  Bohemian. 

T  U  BBS  O  F  B  R  A  S&  Brass  or  other  tubes  are  formed  of  rolled  metal,  which  is  cut 
to  the  required  breadth  by  moans  of  rerolving  discs :  in  the  large  naes  of  tubes,  the  metal 
is  partially  curred  in  its  length  by  means  of  a  pair  of  rolls }  when  in  this  eonditioo  it  ii 
Itassed  through  a  steel  hole  or  a  die,  a  plug  being  held  in  such  a  position  ss  aUon  the 
meul  to  pass  between  it  and  the  interior  of  the  hole.  Oil  is  used  to  lubricste  the 
meUt;  the  motion  is  communicated  by  power,  the  drawing  apparatus  beings  pair  of 
huge  nippers,  which  holds  the  braas,  and  is  attached  to  a  chain  and  revolves  round  a 
windlass  or  cylinder.  The  tube  in  its  unsoldered  state  is  annealed,  bound  roand  at 
intervals  of  a  few  inches  with  iron  wire,  and  solder  and  borax  applied  along  the  sesm. 
The  operation  of  soldering  is  completed  by  passing  the  tube  through  an  air  stove, 
heated  with  **  cokes  *  or  **  breeies,**  which  melts  the  solder,  and  unites  the  two  edgei  of 
the  metal,  and  forms  a  perfect  tube ;  it  is  then  immersed  in  a  solution  of  sulphuric  idd, 
to  remove  scaly  deposits  on  its  surfoce,  the  wire  and  extra  solder  bsviog  ben 
previously  removed  :  it  is  then  drawn  through  a  **  finishing  hole  plate,**  when  the  tube  b 
completed. 

Mandril  drawn  tubes,  as  the  name  indicates,  are  drawn  upon  n  very  aocurstelj  tuinw 
steel  mandril ;  by  this  means  the  internal  diameter  is  renderad  smooth  ;  the  tube  fbnacd 
by  this  process  b  well  fitted  for  telescopes,  syringes,  small  pump-cylinders,  &e. 

Brass  solder  is  composed  of  almost  equal  quantities  of  copper  and  sine;  itf  propertwj 
should  be  that  of  melting  at  such  a  tempemture  as  will  allow  the  article  to  be  soldend 
to  be  sufficiently  heated,  but  yet  some  degrees  firom  the  melting  point.  Solder  is  alnji 
used  in  connection  with  borax,  the  cleansing  properties  of  which  appear  to  focilitate  tbc 
fusion  of  the  metal. 

TUBULAR  CRANE.  Under  the  title  Cxakb,  that  elegant  mechanical  inTeotioii 
of  William  Fairbairn,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.,  Member  of  the  French  Institute,  is  described;  and 
here  an  analysis  of  its  structure  by  Sir  D.  Brewster  may  be  inaerted,  as  laid  1)^^ 
the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  1851.  Hiese  structures  indicate  some  addi- 
tional examples  of  the  extension  of  the  tubular  system,  and  tlie  many  aHtantagcs 
that  may  yet  be  derived  from  a  judicious  combination  of  wrought  iron  plates,  uw  * 
careful  distribution  of  the  material  in  all  those  combinations  which  require  secunty* 
rigidity,  and  strength. 

The  projection  or  radius  of  the  jib  of  these  cranes  is  S3  foct  6  inches  from  the  ccotre 
of  the  stem,  and  ito  height  SO  feet  above  the  ground.  It  is  entirely  composed  of  wroogbt 
iron  pUtes,  firmly  rivetted  together  on  the  principle  of  the  upper  side  being  cslcuUted 
to  resist  tension,  and  the  under,  or  concave  side,  which  embodies  the  cellular  oonsti uctioi^ 
to  resist  compression.  The  form  is  correctly  that  of  the  prolonged  vertebrs  of  the  bird 
firom  which  this  machine  for  rabing  weights  takes  its  name ;  it  is  truly  the  neck  of  toe 
crane,  tapering  from  the  point  of  the  jib,  where  it  is  8  ft.  deep  by  18  inches  wide,  to  the 
level  of  the  ground,  where  it  is  5  ft  deep  and  3  ft.  6  inches  wide.  From  this  poiot  it 
again  tapers  to  a  depth  of  18  ft  under  the  surfiwe,  where  it  terminates  in  a  esst-inn 
slioe,  which  forms  the  toe  on  which  it  revolves.  The  lower  or  concave  side,  vhieb  » 
calculated  to  resist  compression,  consists  of  plates  forming  three  cells,  and  Taryiog  «^ 
tliickness  in  the  ratio  of  the  strain ;  as  also  the  convex  top,  which  is  formed  of  long  p^^ 
chRin  rivetted  with  covers ;  but  the  sides  are  of  uniform  thickness,  rivetted  with  T  ifOB* 
and  covering  plates  4^  inches  wide  over  each  joint.  This  arrangement  of  the  puis  sod 
distribution  of  the  materials  constitute  the  principal  elements  of  strength  in  the  crsne. 
The  form  of  the  jib,  and  the  point  at  which  the  load  is  suspended,  is  probably  oot  the 
most  favourable  for  resisting  pressure.  It  nevertheless  exhibits  great  powers  ofre- 
sistance ;  and  its  form,  as  weH  as  the  position,  nwy  safely  be  considemi  as  a  curted 
hollow  beam  having  one  end  immoveably  fixed  at  a,  and  the  other  end  c,  the  V^^ 
which  the  force  is  applied.  Viewing  it  in  this  light,  the  strengths  are  easily  detenniocu* 
and  taking  the  experiments  herein  recorded,  we  have  by  the  formula*,  which  was 
originally  framed  for  the  calculation  of  the  ultimate  strength  of  tubular  beams,  that 
a  load  of  63  tons  would  be  required  to  break  the  crane.  With  20  tons  the  deflection  wjs 
3-97  —  -64  of  a  permanent  set  «  3*33  inches,  the  deflection  of  the  jib  due  to  a  load  of  ») 
tons.     The  following  constitute  the  experiments  made  at  Keyham  docks. 

•  W  =  -*J-,  where  W  »  bresklng  wdght  ta  tons ;  a  Um  acctianal  area  of  the  bottom  of  btf|» 
subject  to  tenalon ;  d  the  depth  of  beam ;  C  (80),  a  colutaot  derived  from  osperlmeot,  sod  /  the  kat** 
ot  beam— all  in  incbw. 
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Sxperiments  made  to  ateeiiain  tke  ruUting  Power*  of  a  new  wroughi-iron  tubular  Cran9 
erected  at  Keyham  Voekjfardf  Devonport,  November  8.  1850. 

Weight  of  cargo  Deflection  at  the  pointof 
intoDf.  the  Jib  In  inches. 

2  -32 

3  '50 

4  -651 

5  -90 

6  1-05 

7  1-SO 

8  135 

9  1-50 
10  WO 

With  5  tont  suspended,  the  crane  waa  turned  completely  round,  without  any  alteration 
in  the  deflection. 

With  this  weight  the  crane  was  again  turned  round ;  the  deflection  in  8  minutes 
increasing  to  1*85  inches,  when  it  became  permanent,  after  sustaining  the  load  during  tbe 
whole  of  the  night,  a  period  of  about  16  hours. 

On  9th  November  the  experiments  were  resumed  as  follows : 


nTelgfat  of  cargo 

Deflection  at  tbe  poiit  ol 

In  tons. 

the  jib  in  inches. 

11 

205 

12 

2-22 

13 

2-40 

14 

2-60 

15 

2-80 

16 

3-00 

17 

S-20 

18 

8-50] 

19 

3-73 

20 

3-97 

On  again  turning  the  crane  round  with  a  load  of  20  tons  there  was  no  perceptible 
alteration  in  tbe  deflection,  and  the  permanent  set,  after  removing  the  load,  was  *64 
inches. 

From  the  above  experiments,  it  appears  that  the  ultimate  strength  of  the  crane  is 
much  greater  than  is  requisite  either  in  theory  or  practice,  and,  although  tested  with 
nearly  a  double  load,  it  is  still  far  short  of  its  ultimate  powers  of  resisUnce,  which 
it  will  be  observed  are  five  times  greater  than  the  weight  it  is  intended  to  bear. 

The  advantages  claimed  for  this  construction  are  its  great  security,  and  the  fiicility  with 
which  bulky  and  heavy  bodies  can  be  raised  to  the  very  top  of  the  jib  without  failure. 
It  moreover  exhibits,  when  heavily  loaded,  the  same  restoratTve  principle  of  elasticity 
strikingly  exemplified  in  the  wrought-iron  tubular  girder.  These  constructions,  although 
difierent  in  form,  are  nevertheless  the  same  in  principle,  and  undoubtedly  follow  the 
same  law  as  regards  elasticity  and  their  powers  of  resistance  to  fracture.  They  all  do 
great  honour  to  the  mechanical  genius  of  Mr.  Fairbairn. 

TUFA,  or  TUF,  is  a  gray  deposit  of  calcareous  carbonate  from  springs  and 
streams. 

TULA  METAL,  is  an  alloy  of  silver,  copper,  and  lead;  made  at  Tula  in  Russia, 

TUNGSTEN  (Eng.  and  Fr. ;  IVblJinam,  Germ.) ;  is  a  peculiar  metal,  which  occurs 
in  the  state  of  an  acid  (the  tMngetic},  combined  with  various  bases,  as  with  lime,  the 
oxides  of  iron,  manganese,  and  lead.  The  metal  is  obtained  by  reduction  of  the  ore,  or 
the  deoxidisement  of  the  acid,  in  the  form  of  a  dark  steel-gray  powder,  which  assumes 
under  the  burnisher  a  feeble  metallic  lustre.     Its  specific  gravity  is  17*22. 

TURBITH  MINERAL,  is  the  yellow  subsulphate  of  mercury. 

TURF  (Peat,  Scotch;  Tourbe,'  Fr. ;  7\>rfy  Germ.);  consists  of  vegetable  matter, 
chiefly  of  the  moss  fiimily,  in  a  state  of  partial  decomposition  by  the  action  of  water; 
Cut,  during  summer,  into  brick-shaped  pieces,  and  dried,  it  is  extensively  used  as  fuel 
by  the  peasantry  in  every  region  where  it  abounds.  Tbe  dense  black  turf,  which  forms 
the  lower  stratum  of  a  peat  moss,  is  much  contaminated  with  iron,  sulphur,  sand,  &c., 
while  the  lighter  turf  of  the  upper  strata,  though  nearly  pure  vegetable  matter,  is  too 
bulky  for*  transportation,  and  too  porous  for  factory  fuel.  These  defects  have  been 
happily  removed  by  Mr.  Williams,  managing  director  of  tbe  Dublin  Sieam  Naviga- 
tion Company,  who  has  obtained  a  patent  for  a  method  of  converting  tbe  lightest 
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and  j>untt  beds  of  pcat-moii,  or  bog,  into  the  four  following  produeU :  1.  A  lirava 
eottbuftible  aolid,  oenMr  than  oak ;  8.  A  ohareoal,  twice  as  compact  as  that  of  huil 
wood  ;  8.  A  foctitiout  coal ;  and  4.  A  foetitioui  coke  ;  each  of  which  poMosei  Terj 
valuable  propertioi* 

Mr.  D'Erust,  artifioar  of  'flra-worki  to  Vauihall,  has  proTed,  by  the  severe  lest  of 
coloured  fires,  that  the  turf  charcoal  of  Mr.  Williams  is  SO  per  cent,  more  eombus- 
tible  than  that  of  oak.  Mr.  Oldham,  engineer  of  the  Bank  of  England,  applied  it  in 
softening  his  steel  plates  and  dies,  with  remarkable  success.  But  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant results  of  Mr.  IViUiams's  invention  is,  that  with  10  cwt*.  of  pitcoal  and  S^c«l& 
of  his  ftctitious  coal,  the  same  steam  power  is  now  obtained,  in  navigating  the  Com- 
pany's ships,  as  with  17^  cwts.  of  pitcoal  alone ;  thereby  saving  30  per  cent  in  the 
stowsge  of  fuel  What  a  prospect  is  thus  opened  up  of  turning  to  ad[inirable  •ecouot 
the  unprofitable  bogs  of  Ireland ;  and  of  producing,  from  their  inexhaustible  stores,  s 
superior  fuel  for  every  purpose  oif  arts  and  engineering. 

The  turf  is  treated  as  follows :  —  Immediately  after  being  dug,  it  is  triturated  under 
revolving  edge»wheels,  fhced  with  iron  plates  perforated  all  over  their  aurfoee^  and  is 
forced  by  the  pressure  through  these  apertures,  till  it  becomes  a  species  of  pap,  which  is 
fteed  Ifrom  the  greater  part  of  its  moisture  by  squeesing  in  a  hydraulio  press  between 
layers  of  csya  cloth,  then  dried,  and  coked  in  suitable  ovens.  —  (See  Chakcoai,  and  Ftr- 
coAL,  COKING  OF.)  Mr.  Williams  makes  his  fiictitlous  coal  by  iocorporatiDg  with  pitch 
or  rosin,  melted  in  a  cauldron,  as  much  of  the  above  cbarooal,  ground  to  powder,  as 
will  form  a  doughy  mass,  which  is  moulded  into  bricks  in  its  hot  and  plastic  state. 
From  the  experiments  of  M.  Le  Sage,  deUiled  in  the  5th  volume  of**  The  Repertorj  of 
Arts, "  charred  ordinary  turf  seems  to  be  capable  of  producing  a  fkr  more  intense  beat 
than  common  charcoal.  It  has  been  found  preferable  to  all  other  fuel  for  case-bardeiuD| 
iron,  tempering  steel,  forging  horseshoes,  and  welding  gim-bsrrels.  Since  turf  is  psr- 
tially  carbonized  in  its  native  state,  when  it  is  condensed  by  the  hydraulic  press,  sod 
fully  charred,  it  must  evidently  afford  a  charcoal  very  superior  in  calorific  power  to  the 
porous  substance  generated  from  wood  by  fire. 

TURKEY  RED,  is  a  brilliant  dye  produced  on  cotton  goods  by  MADoxa. 

TURMERIC,  (Curcuma,  Terra  mentOt  (Souchet  or  Safran  du  Indet^  Fr. ;  Ce^- 
teurzel.  Germ.) ;  is  the  root  of  the  Ouremna  longa  and  rotunda^  a  plant  which  grows  in 
the  East  Indies,  where  it  is  much  employed  in  dyeing  yellow,  as  also  as  a  condiment  is 
curry  sauce  or  powder,  llie  root  is  knotty,  tubercular,  oblong,  and  wrinkled ;  pale- 
yellow  without,  and  brown-yellow  within ;  of  a  peculiar  smell,  a  taste  bitterish  sod 
somewhat  spicy.  It  contains  a  peculiar  yellow  principle,  called  carctnuiie,  4S  hroes 
colouring^matter,  a  voladle  oil,  starch,  &o.  The  yellow  tint  of  turmeric  is  elianged  to 
brown -red  by  alkalis,  alkaline  earths,  subacetate  of  lead,  and  several  metallic  oxides;  for 
which  reason,  paper  sUmcd  with  it  is  employed  as  a  chemical  test 

Turmeric  is  employed  by  the  wool-dyers  for  compound  colours  which  require  sb 
admixture  of  yellow,  as  for  cheap  browns  and  olives.  As  a  yellow  dye,  it  is  emplojcd 
only  upon  silk.  It  Is  a  very  fugitive  colour.  A  yellow  lake  may  be  made  by  boiling 
turmerie  powder  with  a  solutioo  of  alum,  and  pouring  the  filtered  deooetioo  upon 
pounded  chalk. 

TURNSOLE.     See  Archil  and  LttMos. 

TURPENTINE  (Tfr^nikinM,  Fr. ;  l^rpmthim,  Oerm.);  is  a  suhetanoe  which 
fiows  out  of  incisions  made  in  the  stems  of  several  species  of  pines.  It  has  the 
consistence  and  gray-yellow  edoar  of  honey.  It  has  a  smell  which  is  not  disagree- 
able to  many  persons,  a  warm,  sharp,  bitterish  taste ;  dries  into  a  solid  in  the  air, 
with  the  evaporation  of  its  volatile  oiL  It  becomes  quite  fiuid  at  a  moderate  ele- 
vation of  temperature^  and  bums  at  a  higher  heat,  with  a  bright  but  very  fuliginooi 
flame.     There  are  several  varieties  of  turpentine. 

I.  Qmmtm  iurpentimt.  Is  extracted  from  incisions  in  the  JPinut  abitt  and  J%t«sfi7- 
veairiM.  It  has  little  smell ;  but  a  bitter  burning  taste^  It  consists  of  the  voktile  oil 
of  turpentine  to  the  amount  of  firom  5  to  85  per  cent  j  and  of  rosin  or  colophony. 

9.  Veniee  UurpenHnB,  is  extracted  from  the  Pinui  larix  (laich),  and  the  French  tnr- 
pontine  from  the  Pinus  marUima.  The  first  comes  from  Styria,  Hungary,  the  Tyrol, 
and  Switserland,  and  oontams  from  18  to  S5  per  cent  of  oU  ;  the  second,  fiom  the  south 
of  France,  and  contains  no  more  than  12  p^  cent  of  oil.  The  oil  of  all  the  turpen- 
tines  is  eztraoted  by  dlstUling  them  along  with  water.  They  dissolve  in  all  propor- 
tions  m  alcohol,  without  leaving  any  redduuRL  They  also  combine  with  alkaline  lyei^ 
and  in  general  with  the  salifiable  bases.     Venice  turpentine  contains  also  succinic  add. 

9.  Turpentine  of  Strasbourg  is  extracted  from  the  IHnu$  pieea  and  Abis§  errwim 
It  affords  33*5  per  cent  of  volatile  oil,  and  some  volatile  or  crystalliaable  resin,  with 
extractive  matter  and  succinic  acid. 

4.     Turpentine  of  tiie  Carpatiiian  mountains,  and  of  Hungary ;  Uie  first  of  which 
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eomea  from  the  P/iiii«  eimbra,  and  the  woond  from  the  Pimm  wnifi6$.    They  rewmble 
that  of  Strasbourg. 

5.  Turpentine  of  Canada,  ealled  Canada  balsam,  is  eitraeted  from  the  Pi»«f  earn* 
AnttB  and  balianwh  Its  smell  is  muoh  more  agreeable  than  that  of  the  preoeding 
species. 

0.  Turpentine  of  Cyprus  or  Chio  b  eitraeted  from  the  PUkuta  Urtbimikus,  It  baa 
a  yellow,  greenish,  or  b1ue«green  eolour.  Its  smell  is  more  agreeable,  and  taste  less 
acrid,  than  those  of  the  preceding  sorts. 

TURPENTINE,  OIL  OF,  sometimes  ealled  essenee  of  turpentine.  As  found 
in  eomraeroe,  it  contains  more  or  less  rosin,  from  whieh  it  may  be  freed  by  re*distUlation 
along  witli  water.  It  is  colourless,  limpid,  very  fluid,  and  possessed  of  a  very  peeuliav 
smell.  Its  speoifio  gravity,  when  pure,  is  0*870;  that  of  the  oil  oommonly  sold  in 
Ix>ndon  is  0*87^.  It  always  reddens  litmus  paper,  from  containing  a  little  suoeinio 
acid.  According  to  Oppennann,  the  oil  which  has  been  repeatedly  rectified  over 
ebloride  of  calcium,  consists  of  84*60  carbon,  11*735  hydrogen,  and  8*67  oxygen. 
When  oil  of  turpentine  contains  a  little  alcohol.  It  burns  with  a  dear  flame ;  but  other- 
wise  it  aflbrds  a  very  smoky  flame.  Chlorine  inflames  this  oil ;  and  muriatie  aeid  eon- 
Terts  it  into  a  crystalline  substance,  like  camphor.  It  is  employed  extensively  in  varnishes, 
paints,  Ac,  as  dso  in  medicine. 

TURPENTINE,  SPIRITS,  ESSENCE,  OR  OIL  OF.  Camphen  is  the  new 
name  given  by  the  continental  chemists  to  every  ethereous  or  volatile  oil  which  is  com* 
posed  of  5  atoms  of  carbon  and  8  of  hydrogen,  and  which  combines  directly  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  either  into  a  solid  or  a  liquid  oompound,  resembling  camphor.  Under  this 
title  the  following  oils  are  included: — turpentine,  citron,  or  lemon,  orange-flower, 
copal va,  balsam  oil,  Juniper,  cubebs,  and  pepper.  Some  add  to  this  last, -» the  oils  of 
cloves,  valerian,  and  bergsmot.  As  the  new  patent  lamps  bum  spirits  of  turpentine^ 
they  have  been  called  Camphine.     See  Lamts. 

Common  turpentine  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom,  in  1850^  4a7flfil  owts. ; 
in  1851,  491,950  ewts. 

TURQUOIS.     See  Lapdaet. 
TUTENAO,  is  an  alloy  of  copper  and  sine, 

TYPE,  (Caracthe,  Fr;  Dmekhucheiabe,  Oerm.)  The  lint  eare  of  the  letter^eutter 
is  to  prepare  well  tempered  steel  punches,  upon  which  he  draws  or  marks  the  exaet  shape 
of  the  letter,  with  pen  and  ink  if  it  be  large,  but  with  a  smooth  blunted  point  of  a  needle 
if  it  be  small ;  and  then,  with  a  proper  slsed  and  shaped  graver  and  seulpter,  he  digs  or 
scoops  out  ihe  metal  between  the  strokes  upon  the  fliee  of  the  punch,  leaving  the  marks 
untouched  and  prominent  He  next  works  the  outside  with  files  till  it  be  fit  for  the  ma- 
trix. Punches  are  also  made  by  hammering  down  the  hollows,  filing  up  the  edges,  and 
then  hardening  the  soft  steel.  Before  he  .proceeds  to  sink  and  justify  the  matriXf  he  pro- 
vides a  mould  to  justify  them  by,  of  which  a  good  figure  is  shown  in  plate  xv.,  Afisecffa- 
^y^fig**  3.  S.  of  Aee9*s  Cydcpadia, 

A  matrix  is  a  piece  of  brass  or  copper,  about  an  inch  and 
a  half  long,  and  thick  in  proportion  to  the  sise  of  the  letter 
which  it  is  to  contain.  In  this  metal  the  fiice  of  the  letter 
intended  to  be  cast  is  sunk,  by  striking  it  with  the  punch  to 
a  depth  of  about  one  eighth  of  an  inch.  The  mould.  Jig, 
1 489.,  in  which  the  tjrpes  are  cast,  is  composed  of  two  parts. 
The  outer  part  is  made  of  wood,  the  inner  of  steel.  At  the 
top  it  has  a  hopper-mouth  o,  into  which  thefbsed  type-metal 
is  poured.  The  interior  cavity  is  as  uniform  as  if  it  had  been 
hollowed  out  of  a  single  piece  of  steel ;  because  each  half, 
which  forms  two  of  the  four  sides  of  the  letter,  is  exactly  fit- 
ted to  the  other.  The  matrix  is  plaeed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
mould,  directly  under  the  centre  of  the  orifice,  and  is  held  in 
its  position  by  a  spring  5.  Every  letter  that  is  cast  can  be 
loosened  from  the  nuitrix  only  by  removing  the  pressure  on 
the  spring. 

A  good  type-foundry  is  always  provided  with  several  frtr- 
naees,  each  surmounted  with  an  iron  pot  containing  the  melt- 
ed alloy,  of  S  parts  of  lead  and  1  of  antimony.  Into  this  pot 
the  founder  dips  the  very  small  iron  ladle,  to  lift  merely  as 
much  metal  as  will  cast  a  single  letter  at  a  time.  Having  poured  in  the  metal  with 
his  right  hand,  and  returned  the  ladle  to  the  melting-pot,  the  founder  throws  up  his  left 
hand,  which  holds  the  mould,  above  his  head,  with  a  sudden  jerk,  supporting  it  with  his 
right  hand.  It  is  this  movement  which  forces  the  metal  into  all  the  interstices  of  the 
matrix  :  for  without  it,  the  metal,  especially  in  the  smaller  moulds,  would  not  be  able 
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to  expel  the  air  and  reach  the  botUmi.  The  pouring  in  the  metal,  the  throwing  up  the 
mould,  the  unclosing  it,  removing  the  pressure  of  the  spring,  picking  out  the  cast  letter, 
closing  the  mould  again,  and  re-applying  the  spring  to  be  rady  for  a  new  operation,  are 
all  performed  with  such  astonishing  rapidity  and  precision,  that  a  skilful  worknaan  will 
torn  out  500  good  letters  in  an  hour,  lieing  at  the  rate  of  one  every  eighth  part  of  s 
minute.  A  considerable  piece  of  metal  remains  attached  to  the  ind  of  the  type  as  it 
quits  the  mould  There  are  nicks  upon  the  lower  edge  of  the  types,  to  enable  the  eooo- 
poaitor  to  place  them  upright,  without  looking  at  them. 

From  the  table  of  the  etutet,  the  heap  of  types  turned  out  of  his  mould,  ia  traBsfttred 
from  time  to  time  to  another  table,  by  a  boy,  whose  business  it  is  to  break  off  the  anpcr- 
fluous  metal,  and  that  he  does  so  rapidly  as  to  clear  from  2000  to  5000  types  in  mn  hoar ; 
a  very  remarkable  dispatch,  since  he  must  seize  them  by  their  edges,  and  not  by  their 
feeble  flat  sides.  From  the  breaking-off  boy,  the  types  are  taken  to  the  rubber^  a  nsa 
who  sits  in  the  centre  of  the  workshop  with  a  grit-stone  slab  on  a  table  before  him,  aad 
having  on  the  fore  and  middle  finger  of  his  right  hand  a  piece  of  tarred  leuther,  passa 
each  broad  side  of  the  type  smartly  over  the  stone,  turning  it  in  the  movemesit,  and  that 
so  dexterously  as  to  be  able  to  rub  SOOO  types  in  an  hour. 

From  the  rubber,  the  types  are  conveyed  to  a  boy,  who  with  equal  rapidity  sets  tfaoa 
up  in  lines,  in  a  long  shallow  frame,  with  their  faces  uppermost  and  nicks  outwards. 
Tilts  frame  containing  a  fitll  line  is  put  into  the  dresser's  hands,  who  polishes  them  os 
each  side,  and  turning  them  with  thar  fiices  downwards,  cuts  a  groove  or  channel  ia 
their  bottom,'to  make  them  stand  steadily  on  end.  It  is  essential  that  each  letter  be 
perfectly  symmetrical  and  square ;  the  least  inequality  of  their  length  would  pteveat 
them  from  making  a  &ir  impression  ;  and  were  there  the  least  obliquity  in  their  odes, 
it  would  be  quite  impossible,  when  200,000  single  letters  are  combined,  as  in  one  side 
of  the  Time$  newspaper,  that  they  could  hold  together  as  they  require  to  do,  when  wedged 
up  in  the  chases,  as  securely  as  if  that  side  of  the  type  formed  a  solid  plate  of  meCaL  Each 
letter  is  finally  tied  up  in  lines  of  convenient  length,  the  proportionate  numbers  of  esck 
variety,  small  letters,  points,  large  capitals,  snudl  capitals,  and  figures,  being  aelccta^ 
when  the  fount  of  type  is  ready  for  ddivery  to  the  printer. 

The  sixes  of  types  cast  in  this  country  vary,  from  the  smallest,  called  diamond,  of 
which  205  lines  are  contained  in  a  fiaot  length,  to  those  lettei-s  employed  in  placards,  of 
which  a  single  letter  may  be  3  or  4  inches  high.  The  names  of  the  different  lettevs  and 
their  dimensions,  or  the  number  of  tinea  which  each  occupies  in  a  foot,  are  staled  in  the 
following  table :  -» 

.  -  128 
-  143 
.  178 
•  SOS 

T.  Aspinwall,  Esq.,  American  consul,  obtained,  in  May,  1828,  a  patent  for  an  iaa- 
proved  method  of  casting  printing  types  by  means  of  a  mechanical  process,  being  a  com- 
munication from  a  foreigner  residing  abroad.  The  machine  is  described,  with  six 
explanatory  figures,  in  the  Second  Series  of  Newitm*M  Jounud,  vol.  v.  page  212.  The 
patentee  does  not  claim,  as  his  invention,  any  of  the  parts  separately,  but  the  general 
process  and  arrangement  of  machinery ;  more  particularly  the  manner  of  suspending  a 
swing  table  (upon  which  the  working  parts  are  mounted)  out  of  thehoriaontal  and  per- 
pendicular position ;  the  mode  of  moving  the  table  with  the  parts  of  the  mould  towards 
the  melting-pot ;  the  manner  of  bringing  the  parts  of  the  mould  together,  and  keeping 
them  closed  during  the  operation  of  casting  the  types.  Several  other  mechanical  schemes 
have  been  proposed  for  founding  types,  but  I  have  been  informed  by  very  competent 
judges,  Messrs.  Clowes,  that  none  of  them  can  compete  in  practical  utility  with  tbat 
dexterity  and  precision  of  handiwork,  which  I  have  often  seen  practised  in  thmr  great 
printing  establishment  in  Stamford-street. 


Double  Pica  - 

-41* 

Small  Pica 

-    83 

Minion    - 

Paragon 

•  44 

Long  Primer    - 

-     89 

Nonpareil 

Great  Primer 

-  51} 

Bourgeois 

-  102} 

-  112} 

Pearl       • 

English 

.  64 

Brevier 

Diamond 

Pica       - 

-711 
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ULTRAMARINE  (Outremer,  Fr.  ;  Ultranuvrim,  Germ.);  u  a  beautiful  blue 
pigment  obtained  from  the  ▼ariegated  blue  mineral,  called  laxulite  (Japh  lazuli),  by  the 
following  process :  —  Grind  the  stone  to  fragments,  rejecting  all  the  colourless  bits, 
calcine  at  a  red  heat,  quench  in  water,  and  then  grind  to  an  impalpable  powder  along 
with  water,  in  a  paint-mill,  (see  Paints,  grindino  of,)  or  with  a  porphyry  slab  and 
muller.  The  paste  being  dried,  is  to  be  rubbed  to  powder,  and  passed  through  a  silk 
sieve.  100  parts  of  it  are  to  be  miied  with  40  of  rosin,  SO  of  white  wax,  25  of  linseed 
oil,  and  1 5  of  Burgundy  pitch,  previously  melted  together.  This  resinous  compound  is 
to  be  poured  hot  into  cold  water ;  kneaded  well  first  with  two  spatulas,  then  with  the 
hands,  and  then  formed  into  one  or  more  small  rolls.  Some  persons  prescribe  leaving 
these  pieces  in  the  water  during  15  days,  and  then  kneading  them  in  it,  whereby  they 
give  out  the  blue  pigment,  apparently  because  the  ultramarine  matter  adheres  lesa 
strongly  than  the  ffangue,  or  merely  siliceous  matter  of  the  mineral,  to  the  resinous 
paste.  M  M.  Clement  and  Desormes,  who  were  the  first  to  divine  the  true  nature  of  this 
pigment,  think  that  the  soda  contained  in  the  lazulite,  uniting  with  the  oil  and  the  rosin, 
forms  a  species  of  soap,  which  serves  to  wash  out  the  colouring  matter.  If  it  sliould 
not  separate  readily,  water  heated  to  about  150^  F.  should  be  had  recourse  to.  When 
the  water  is  suflSciently  charged  with  blue  colour,  it  is  poured  off  and  replaced  by  fresh 
water ;  and  the  kneading  and  change  of  water  are  repeated  till  the  whole  of  the  colour  < 
is  extracted.  Others  knead  the  mixed  resinous  mass  under  a  slender  stream  of  water, 
which  runs  off  with  the  colour  into  a  large  earthen  pan.  The  first  waters  afford,  bv  rest,  a 
deposit  of  the  finest  ultramarine ;  the  second,  a  somewhat  inferior  article,  and  so  om 
Each  must  be  washed  afterwards  with  several  more  waters,  before  they  acquire  the 
highest  quality  of  tone ;  then  dried  separately,  and  freed  from  any  adhering  particles  of 
the  pitchy  compound  by  digestion  in  slcohol.  The  remainder  of  the  mass  being  melted 
with  oil,  and  kneaded  in  water  containing  a  little  soda  or  potash,  yields  an  inferior  pig* 
ment,  called  vUranutrine  tuhtM.  The  best  vUramarine  is  a  splendid  blue  pigment,  which 
works  well  with  oil,  and  is  not  liable  to  change  by  time.  Its  price  in  Italy  was  five 
guineas  the  ounce,  a  few  years  ago,  but  it  is  now  greatly  reduced. 

The  blue  colour  of  lazulite  had  been  always  ascribed  to  iron,  till  MM.  Clement  and 
Desormes,  by  a  most  careful  analysis,  showed.it  to  consist  of — silica,  S4;  alumina,  SS; 
sulphur,  S ;  soda,  22  ;  and  that  the  iron,  carbonate  of  lime,  &c.  were  accidental  ingre- 
dients, essential  neither  to  the  mineral,  nor  to  the  pigment  made  from  it.  By  another 
analyst,  the  oonstituents  are  said  to  be — silica,  44 ;  alumina,  35  ;  and  soda,  21  ;  and  by 
a  third,  potassa  was  found  instead  of  soda,  showing  shades  of  difference  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  stone. 

Till  a  few  years  ago,  every  attempt  failed  to  make  ultramarine  artificially.  At  length, 
in  1828,  M.  Guimet  resolved  the  problem,  guided  by  the  analysis  of  M  M.  Clement  and 
Desormes,  and  by  an  observation  of  M.  Tassaert,  that  a  blue  substance  like  ultramarine 
was  occasionally  produced  on  the  sandstone  hearths  of  his  reverberatory  toda  furnaces. 
Of  M.  Guimet's  finest  pigment  I  received  a  bottle  several  years  ago,  from  my  friend 
M.  Merim^e,  secretary  of  the  EeeiU  dt  Beaux  Arts,  which  has  been  found  by  artists  little, 
if  any,  inferior  to  the  lasulite  ultramarine.  M.  Guimet  sold  it  at  60  francs  per  pound 
French,  —  which  is  a  little  more  than  two  guineas  the  English  pound.  He  has  kept  his 
process  secret.  But  M.  Gmelin,  of  Tiibingen,  has  published  a  prescription  for  making 
it ;  which  consists  in  enclosing  carefully  in  a  Hessian  crucible  a  mixture  of  2  parts  of 
sulphur,  and  1  of  dry  carbonate  of  soda,  heating  them  gradually  to  redness  until  the  mass 
fuses,  and  then  sprinkling  into  it  by  degrees  another  mixture,  of  silicate  of  soda,  and 
aluminate  of  soda ;  the  first  containing  72  parts  of  silica,  and  the  second  70  parts  of 
alumina.  The  crucible  must  be  exposed  after  this  fbr  an  hour  to  the  fire.  The 
ultramarine  will  be  formed  by  this  time ;  only  it  contains  a  little  sulphur,  which  can 
be  separated  by  means  of  water.  M.  Persoz,  professor  of  chemistry  at  Strasbourg,  baa 
likewise  succeeded  iu  making  an  ultramarine,  of  perhaps  still  better  quality  than  that  of 
M.  Guimet  Lastly,  M.  Robiquet  has  announced,  that  it  is  easy  to  form  ultramarine 
by  heating  to  redness  a  proper  mixture  of  kaolin  (Chi A  clay^,  sulphur,  and  carbonate 
of  soda.  It  would  therefore  appear,  from  the  preceding  details,  that  ultramarine  may 
be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  silicate  of  alumina,  silicate  of  soda,  with  sulphuret  of 
sodium :  and  that  to  the  reaction  of  the  last  constituent  upon  the  former  two»  it  owes  it« 
colour. 
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AWALTBIS  or  ULTEAVAftlVS  ST  WAEinmAr. 


LapifLandl.  ArtlOdal  from                            

Melu«n.  Blae.  Ortea. 

PoUsh  1*75 

Soda                      9*09  21*47                       40O                        85*5 

Alnmilia             SI -07  29*90                      99*5                        9O0 

Silica                   48-50  45O0                      400                        39-9 

Sulphur                 0^5  1-68                         4-0                          4« 

Lime                    8'5S  0-09 

Iron                      0*86  106                        lO                        0-9 
CbloriM               O^ 

Sulphurle  Aeid    5*89  8^88                       8  4                        O^ 
Watw                  0*19 

ULTRAMARINE,  ARTIFICIAL.  TUl  within  thoe  last  16  or  18  jtu%  the 
•nly  Murw  of  thii  bMuUfhl  plgmaat  was  the  rava  minaral  hqrit  Imfi.  The  priee  ti 
the  dneat  ultramarine  wat  then  ao  high  aa  five  guineas  the  ounoa  Sinee  the  mode  of 
making  it  artificially  has  been  diseorerad,  however,  its  price  has  Allien  to  a  few  aliiUi^p 
per  pound,  and  even  io  a  little  more  than  one  shilling  wholesale,  for  a  fkir  nrtiele.  Am- 
fieial  ultramarine  is  now  manulhetured  to  a  very  eonsiderahle  eitent  on  the  ConthwDt, 
and  also  in  London.  Hie  ehief  Freneh  nianufiietories  of  ultmmarine  ai«  aitoated  is 
Paris,  and  the  two  largeat  onw  in  Germany  are  those  of  Meissen  in  Skzony,  and  sf 
Nuremberg  in  Fmneonla.  Tlirse  kinds  of  ultramarine  oeour  in  oomnseree,  the  bioak 
the  green,  and  the  yellow.  The  two  first  only  are  true  ultramarines ;  that  i%  sulpbor 
•ampounds ;  the  yellow  is  merely  ehromate  of  baryta. 

Both  native  end  artificial  ultramarine  have  been  eiamined  very  carefully  bj  levcfsl 
eminent  chemists,  who,  however,  hnvebeen  unable  to  throw  much  Ught  upon  their  true 
nature.  Chemists  have  undoubtedly  ascertained  that  ultramarine  always  consists  of  siliOf 
alumina,  soda,  sulphur,  and  a  little  oxide  of  iron  i  but  no  two  specimens,  mther  of  tke 
native  or  artificial  ultramarine,  contain  these  ingredients  in  at  all  rimilar  proportiosfc 
In  fiiet  the  discrepancies  between  the  analyses  are  so  great,  as  to  render  it  imposiiblc  to 
deduce  from  them  any  formula  fi>r  the  constitution  of  ultramarine  i  if  indeed  it  dos 
possem  any  definite  compoaition.  The  Ibllowing  are  a  fisw  specimens  of  these  ans^jse^ 
and  othen  equally  discordant  might  easily  be  ndided. 


I^U  LuoU,  by  Clement  v4 
'  Desonnes. 

Soda  ......     83*s 

Alumina   ......    24*8 

Silica        ••....    S5>8 

Sulphur    .  .  .  -  .  -      9-1 

Carbonate  of  lime .  -  •  -  *      9«] 

FSrlfliui  srtUlela]  aftfaniiiac 
fay  C.  O.  OmellB. 
Sodn  and  potash    i^  »  •  .  •    19*863 

Lime  ••#-.•  1.546 
Alumina  •••**,  29<XK} 
Silicf^        r  «  »  •  •  .    47^906 

Sulphuric  add       «  ^  •  •  •      4-679 

Resio,  sulpburi  and  lo84    «  «  -  .    19-918 

Dr.  Eisner  published  a  very  elaborate  paper  upon  ultmmarine  in  the  98tcI  number 
of  ^rdlmaim's  Jimnwi  for  1841.  The  first  part  of  Dr.  Eisner's  paper  is  historical,  and 
contains  an  account  of  the  accidental  discovery  of  artificial  ultnunarine  by  Tasaaertaod 
Kuhlman  in  1 81 4,  and  of  the  labours  of  subsequent  chemists.  He  then  gives  a  detaikd 
account  of  his  own  experiments,  which  have  been  very  numerous  and  from  these  he 
deduces  the  following  conclusions:  Ist,  that  the  presence  of  about  1  per  cent,  of  Iran  if 
indispensable  to  the  production  of  ultramarine  i  he  supposes  the  iron  to  be  in  a  state 
•f  sulpburet.  9d,  that  the  |;reen  ultramarine  is  first  formed,  and  that  as  the  heat  is  in- 
eveased,  it  passes  by  degrees  into  the  blue.  The  cause  of  this  change  is,  he  aOlrms,  thst 
part  of  the  sodium  absorbs  osygen  from  the  atmosphere,  as  the  operation  is  conducted 
tn  only  partially  closed  vessels,  and  combines  with  the  silica,  while  the  reat  of  the 
«odium  passes  mto  a  higher  digroe  of  sulphuration.  Green  ultramarine,  tberelbie^ 
•ontains  simple  sulphurate  and  blue,  polysulphurats. 

Dr,  Eisner's  paper  does  not,  however,  furnish  any  details  by  which  uhnmarine  couki 
be  manufo^tured  sucoearfblly  pn  the  great  sosle.     Thu%  for  example,  in  ragard  to  ths 
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noeesMry  degm  of  .beat,  petlwps  the  moft  important  oureuniitanM  in  tba  "prooeii,  he 
givM  no  directions  whaterer.  We  know  however,  firom  other  lOttreei,  that  it  thould  be 
a  low  red  beat,  ae  at  muoh  higher  temperatures  both  native  and  artifldal  ultramarines 
soon  beoome  colourless.  Dt^  Eisner,  indeed,  does  iwt  a£Brm  that  he  was  able  to  procure 
ultramarine  in  quantity  of  a  uniform]/  good  colour.  In  fiwt,  the  process  of  Robiquet, 
published  nearly  ten  years  ago,  is  the  best  which  scientific  chemists  possess,  though 
undoubtedly  the  manufiuiturers  have  greatly  improved  upon  it.  Robiquet's  process 
consisls  in  heating  to  low  redness  a  mixture  of  one  part  porcelain  day,  one  and  a  half 
sulphur,  and  one  and  a  half  parts  ailhydrous  carbonate  of  soda,  either  in  an  earthenware 
retort  or  covered  crucible,  so  long  as  vapours  are  given  off.  When  opened,  the  crucible 
usually  contains  a  spongy  mass  of  a  deep  blue  colour,  eontaining  more  or  lees  ultramarine 
mixed  with  the  excess  of  sulphur  employed,  and  some  unaltered  clay  and  soda.  The 
soluble  matter  is  removed  by  washing,  and  the  ultramarine  separated  from  the  other 
impurities  by  levigation.  It  is  to  he  regretted,  however,  that  the^results  of  Robiquet*s 
process  are  by  no  means  uniform ;  one  time  it  yields  a  good  deal  of  ultramarine  of 
excellent  quality,  and  perhaps,  at  the  very  next  repetition  of  the  proeese  in  circum- 
stances apparently  similar,  very  little  ultramarine  is  obtained,  and  that  of  an  inferior 
quality. 

The  fiibrication  of  ultramarine  is  a  subject  which  well  deserves  the  attention  of 
English  chemical  manufacturers,  as  it  could  be  carried  on  with  peculiar  advantage 
in  this  country.  The  chief  expense  of  the  process  is  the  fuel  required,  which  can 
be  purchased  in  Great  Britain  for  less  than  half  the  money  it  would  cost  either  in 
France  or  Germany.  ^• 

UMBE  R,  is  a  massive  mineral ;  fracture  large  and  flat  i  conchoidal  in  the  great,  very 
fine  earthy  in  the  small}  dull ;  colour,  liver,  chestnut,  -^dark  yellowish  brown )  opaque i 
does  not  soil,  but  writes;  adheres  strongly  to  the  tongue,  feels  a  little  rough  and  meagre^ 
and  is  very  soft ;  specific  gravity  S'S.  It  occurs  in  beds  with  brown  Jasper  in  the  island 
of  Cyprus,  and  is  used  by  painters  as  a  brown  colour,  and  to  make  varnish  dry  quickly. 
URANIUM,  is  a  rare  metal,  first  discovered  by  Klaproth,  in  the  black  mineral 
called  pichbltndB,  found  in  a  mine  near  Johann-Georgen*Stadt,  in  Saxony,  and  which  is 
a  sulphuret  of  uranium*  A  double  phosphate  of  uranium  and  copper,  called  ffreen 
uranite,  and  uran  miea^  occurs  in  Cornwall  It  has  been  reduced  to  the  metallic  state 
by  various  devices,  but  it  has  hardly  the  appearance  of  metal  to  the  naked  eye,  and 
from  the  rarity  of  its  ores  is  not  likely  to  be  of  any  importance  in  the  arts,  except  to 
colour  glass. 

URAO,  is  the  native  name  of  a  sesquicarbonate  of  soda  found  at  the  bottom  of 
certain  lakes  in  Mexico,  especially  to  the  north  of  Zaeatecas,  and  in  several  other  pro- 
vinces ;  also  in  South  America  at  Cc^umbia,  48  English  miles  from  Merlda. 

UREA.  The  quantity  of  urea  present  in  urine  may  be  estimated  with  great  fiicility 
by  treating  the  urine  with  a  standard  solution  of  the  pemitrate  of  mercury.  A  copious 
white  precipitate,  resembling  the  chloride  of  silver,  with  liberation  of  nitric  acid,  foils. 
As  thb  acid  prevenu  the  further  action  of  the  nitrate,  it  must  be  neutralised  by  water  of 
barytes.  A  further  quantity ^of  the  nitrate  of  mercury  is  to  be  now  added,  and  so  on, 
by  repeated  additions  of  the  test,  and  subsequent  neutralisation  with  barytes,  till  the 
whole  urea  is  precipitated.  The  addition  of  more  of  the  nitrate  of  mercury  produces  a 
yellow  precipitate  of  binoxide  of  mercury.  The  quantity  of  urea  present  in  a  given 
snmple  of  mine,  may  thus  be  readily  deduced  from  the  quantity  of  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  mercury  required  for  its  precipitation.     The  urine  should  be  fresh. 


V. 


VACUUM-MADE  LIQUEURS.  Samplesof  brandy  made  of  alcohol  and  fruits  of 
various  kinds  by  distillation  in  a  vacuum. 

In  this  manufacture  about  SOO  Ibe.  of  these  fruits  yield  nearly  7  quarts  of  black  cherry 
brandy,  having  the  flavour  of  prussic  ether. 

These  brandies  may  serve  as  the  basis  of  all  compoations  of  fruit  tafias,  without  pre- 
judice to  the  delicacy  of  the  flavour.  The  brandy  has  the  taste  and  flavour  of  the  fruit 
It  is  mild  and  destitute  of  the  burning  taste  common  to  trine  brandy.  Pure  or  mixed 
with  water  it  is  an  agreeable  drink,  and  may  from  ita  variety,  taste^  and  flavour,  ad"* 
vantageously  replace  other  spirituous  mixtures. 
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The  liqumrt  prepared  from'thcM  variotis  Borti  of  brandy  tire  called  niansqiua,  oa 
account  of  their  analogy  to  tboM  of  Venice  and  Trieste.  Tbey  are  nuuiafaetiirrd  fion 
the  frnit  of  a  variety  of  laurels  (cherry  bay),  called  in  luly  nsaraaca. 

The  distillation  t»  ramo  deprivce  the  mixture  of  the  coarse  caKOtial  oil  vbick 
remains  after  ordinary  distillation,  and  ivhich  contains  the  resinous  and  heteiogeona 
substances  so  disagreeable  to  the  palate  and  injurious  to  the  stomach.  The  disdlUtioD 
in  tfaemo  is  carried  on  at  from  40^  to  5CP  of  temperature,  instead  of  1 90^  to  150^  io  the 
ordinary  process. 

This  marasquin  from  the  wild  or  brandy  cherry  is  a  cephalic.  The  cherry  is  took 
and  mild.  The  peach  approximates  to  Uie  cherry.  'J^e  strawberry  is  diuretie  «nl 
beneficial  in  phthisical  complaints  and  weak  constitutions.  The  raspberry  is  cooling asd 
antiscorbutic;  mixed  with  water  it  is  a  sweet  and  agreeable  beverage.  Tbeflsfoorof 
the  black  currant  is  very  superior,  and  the  operation  of  the  vacuum,  instead  of  vcaka> 
ing,  concentrates  the  properties  of  the  fruit     Au  Exhibitiom  pfffi, 

VALONIA,  is  a  kind  of  acorn,  imported  from  the  Levant  and  the  Mores  fertbe'sse 
of  tanners,  as  the  husk  or  cup  contains  abundance  of  tannin.  The  quantity  imported 
for  home  consumption  in  1850,  was  12,526  tons;  in  1851,  10,639  tons. 

VANADIUM,  isa  meUl  discovered  by  Sefstrom,  in  1830,  in  a  Swedish  iroo,  raouk' 
able  for  its  ductility,  extracted  from  the  iron  mine  of  Jaberg,  not  far  from  Jookopiis* 
Its  name  is  derived  from  Vanadis,  a  Scandinavian  idoL  This  metal  has  been  fousd  ia 
the  state  of  vanadic  acid  in  a  lead  ore  from  Zimapan,  in  Mexico.  The  finery  dnder 
of  the  Jaberg  iron  contains  more  vanadium  than  the  metal  itself.  It  exists  in  it  « 
vanadic  acid.  For  the  reduction  of  this  acid  to  vanadium,  see  Beraelius*s  TMtiA 
Chimitf  vol.  iv.  p.  644.  Vanadium  is  whiter  and  when  its  sur&oe  ia  polished,  it  nteath 
silf  er  OP  molybdenum  more  than  any  other  metal.  It  combines  with  oxygen  ioto  tvo 
oxides  and  an  acid.  , 

The  vanadate  of  ammonia,  mixed  with  infusion  of  nutgaUs,  forma  a  hiadr  Itqiad, 
which  is  the  best  writing-ink  hitherto  known.  The  quantity  of  the  salt  requsite  b  n 
small  as  to  be  of  no  importance  when  the  vanadium  comes  to  be  more  extensively  ex- 
tracted. The  writing  is  perfectly  black.  The  acids  colour  it  blue,  but  do  not  nnett 
it,  as  tbey  do  tannate  of  iron :  the  alkalis,  diluted  so  (ar  as  not  to  injure  the  paper,  do  oc^ 
dissolve  it;  and  chlorine^  which  destroys  the  black  colour,  does  not,  however,  msketbe 
traces  illegible,  even  when  they  are  subsequently  washed  with  a  stream  of  water.  It  > 
perfectly  fluent,  and,  being  a  chemical  solution,  stands  in  want  of  no  viadd  gem  to  sus- 
pend the  colour,  like  common  ink.  The  influence  of  time  upon  it  remsioi  to  be 
tried. 

.  VANILLA,  ii  the  oblong  narrow  pod  of  the  Epidendrim  vaniUa^  Linn.,  of  tbeuattw 
fltmily  Orehidt^  which  grows  in  Mexico,  Columbia,  Peru,  and  on  the  banks  of  w 
Oronoco. 

The  best  comes  from  the  forests  round  the  village  of  Zentila,  in  the  intendaney  « 
Oaxaca. 

The  vanilla  plant  is  cultivated  in  Brasil,  in  the  West  Indies,  and  some  other  tropica 
countries,  but  does  not  produce  fruit  of  such  a  delicious  aroma  as  in  Mexico.  It  eliog> 
like  a  parasite  to  the  trunks  of  old  trees,  and  sucks  the  moisture  which  their  ^^^ 
rives  fiom  the  lichens,  and  other  cryptogamia,  but  without  drawing  nourisbmeot  ma 
the  tree  itself,  like  the  ivy  and  misletoe.  The  fruit  is  suhcylindric,  about  8  iiid|<' 
long,  one-celled,  siliquose,  and  pulpy  within.  It  should  be  gathered  before  it  is  fn"5 
ripe.  . 

When  about  1 2,000  of  these  pods  are  collected,  tbey  are  strung  like  a  garland  by  their 
lower  end,  as  near  as  possible  to  the  foot-stalk  ;  the  whole  are  plunged  for  an  in^^ 
in  boiling  water  to  blanch  them  ;  they  are  then  bung  up  in  the  open  air,  sod  expo*^ 
to  the  Sim  for  a  few  hours.  Next  day  they  are  lightly  smeared  with  oil,  by  mcsos  of  > 
feather,  or  the  fingers ;  and  are  surrounded  with  oiled  cotton,  to  prevent  the  valves  ftofa 
opening.  As  they  become  dry,  on  inverting  their  upper  end,  they  discharge  s  vi^i^ 
liquid  from  it,  and  they  are  pressed  at  several  times  with  oiled  fingers,  to  promote  iu 
flow.  The  dried  pods  lose  their  appearance,  grow  brown,  wrinkled,  soft,  and  slinok 
into  one-rourth  of  their  original  size.  In  this  state  they  are  touched  a  second  time 
with  oil,  but  very  sparingly ;  because,  with  too  much  oil,  they  would  lose  mucbof  thnr 
delicious  perfume.  They  are  then  packed  for  the  market,  in  small  bundles  of  50  or 
100  in  each,  enclosed  in  lead  foil,  or  tight  metallic  cases.  As  it  comes  to  us,  vapiil*  » 
a  capsular  fruit,  of  the  thickness  of  a  swan's  quill,  straight,  cylindrical,  but  somevbij 
flattened,  truncated  at  the  top,  thinned  off  at  the  ends,  glistening,  wrinkled,  furrowed 
lengthwise,  flexible,  from  5  to  10  inches  long,  and  of  a  reddish-brown  colour.  ^  eon- 
tains  a  pulpy  parenchyma,  soft,  unctuous,  very  brown,  in  which  are  imbedded  bUck. 
brilliant,  very  small  seeds.     Ito  smell  is  ambrosiacal  and  aromatic;  its  taste  boti  *i^ 
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rather  sweetish.  These  properties  seem  to  depend  upOD  an  essential  oilf  and  also  upon 
benxoio  acid,  which  forms  efflorescences  upon  the  surface  of  the  fruit.  The  pulpy  part 
possesses  alone  the  aromatic  quality ;  the  pericarpium  has  hardly  any  smell. 

The  kind  roost  esteemed  in  France,  is  called  leq  ▼anilla ;  it  is  about  6  inches  long» 
from  ^  to  }  of  an  inch  broad,  narrowed  at  the  two  ends,  and  curved  at  the  base ; 
somewhat  soft  and  viscid,  of  a  dark-reddish  colour,  and  of  a  most  delicious  flavour,  like 
that  of  balsam  of  Peru.  It  is  called  vanilla  ffivrSes,  when  it  is  covered  with  efflorescences 
of  benzoic  acid,  after  having  been  kept  in  a  dry  place,  and  in  vessels  not  hermetically 
closed. 

The  second  sort,  called  vanilla  nmaronot  or  bastard,  is  a  little  snudler  than  the  pre- 
ceding, of  a  less  deep  brown  hue,  drier,  less  aromatic,  destitute  of  efflorescence.  It 
is  said  to  be  the  produce  of  the  wild  pUnt,  and  is  brought  from  St  Domingo. 

A  third  sort,  which  comes  from  Brazil,  is  the  vant/Zon,  or  large  vanilla  of  the  French 
market;  the  vaniUa  pamprona  or  bona  of  the  Spaniards.  Its  length  is  from  5  to  6 
inches ;  its  breadth  from  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch.  It  is  brown,  sof^  viscid, 
almost  always  open,  of  a  strong  smell,  but  less  agreeable  than  the  leq»  It  is  sometimes 
a  little  spoiled  by  an  incipient  fermentation.  It  is  cured  with  sugai,  and  enclosed  in 
tin-plate  boxes,  which  contain  from  20  to  60  pods. 

Vanilla,  as  an  aromatic,  is  miich  sought  after  by  makers  of  chocolate,  ices,  and 
creams ;  by  confectioners,  perfumers,  and  lic^uorists,  or  distillers.  It  is  difficultly  re- 
duced to  fine  particles ;  but  it  may  be  sufficiently  attenuated  by  cutting  it  into  small 
bits,  and  grinding  these  along  with  sugar.  The  odorous  principle  can,  for  some 
purposes,  be  extracted  by  alcohol.  Their  analysis  by  Bucholz  is  unsatis&ctory,  and 
refers  obviously  to  the  coarsest  sort   Berzelius  says  that  the  efflorescences  are  not  acid. 

VAPOUR  (  Vapewt  Fr. ;  Dampf,  Germ.)  ;  is  the  state  of  elastic  or  aeriform  fluidity 
into  which  any  substance,  naturally  solid  or  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  may  be 
converted  by  the  agency  of  heat     See  EvAPoaATioK. 

VARNISH.  (  Vemit,  Fr. ;  Ftmus,  Germ.)  ;  is  a  solution  of  resinous  matter,  which 
is  spread  over  the  surfiice  of  any  tx>dy,  in  order  to  give  it  a  shining^  transparent,  and  hard 
coat,  capable  of  resisting,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  influences  of  air  and  moisture. 
Such  a  coat  consists  of  the  resinous  parts  of  the  solution,  which  remain  in  a  thin  layer  upon 
the  surface,  after  the  liquid  solvent  has  either  evaporated  away,  or  has  dried  up.  When 
large  quantities  of  spirit  varnish  are  to  be  made,  a  common  still,  mounted  with  its  capital 
and  worm,  is  the  vessel  employed  ibr  containing  the  materials,  and  it  is  placed  in  a  steam  or 
water  bath.  The  capital  should  be  provided  with  a  stuffing-box,  through  which  a  stirring- 
rod  may  pass  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  still,  with  a  cross-piece  at  its  lower  end,  and  a 
handle  or  winch  at  its  top.  After  heating  the  bath  till  the  alcohol  boils  and  begins  to  distil, 
the  heat  ought  to  be  lowered,  that  the  solution  may  continue  to  proceed  in  an  equable 
manner,  with  as  little  evaporation  of  spirit  as  possible.  The  operation  may  be  supposed 
to  be  complete  when  the  rod  can  be  easily  turned  round.  The  varnish  must  be  passed 
through  a  silk  sieve  of  proper  fineness ;  then  filtered  through  porous  paper,  or  allowed 
to  clear  leisurely  in  stone  jars.  Tlie  alcohol  which  has  come  over  should  be  added  to 
the  varnish,  if  the  just  proportions  of  the  resins  have  been  introduced  at  first  The  fol- 
lowing are  reckoned  good  French  recipes  for  varnishes  :— 

Jfhite  tpirit  vanusL  —  Sandarach,  250  parts ;  mastic  in  tears,  64 ;  elemi  resin,  32 ; 
turpentine  (Venice),  64 ;  alcohol,  of  85  per  cent,  1000  parts  by  measure. 

The  turpentine  is  to  be  added  after  the  resins  are  dissolved.  This  is  a  brilliant 
Tarnish,  but  not  so  bard  as  to  bear  polishing. 

Famish  for  the  wood  toys  of  Spa, —  Tender  copal,  75  parts;  mastic,  12*5 ;  Venice 
turpentine,  6'5 ;  alcohol,  of  95  per  cent,  100  parts  by  measure;  water  ounces^  for  ex- 
ample, if  the  other  parts  be  taken  in  ounces. 

.  The  alcohol  must  be  first  made  to  act  upon  the  copal,  with  the  aid  of  a  little  oil  of 
lavender  or  camphor,  if  thought  fit ;  and  the  solution  being  passed  through  a  linen  cloth, 
the  mastic  must  be  introduced.  After  it  is  dissolved,  the  Venice  turpentine,  previously 
melted  in  a  water-bath,  should  be  added ;  the  lower  the  temperature  at  which  these 
operations  are  carried  on,  the  more  beautiful  will  the  varnish  be.  This  Tarnish  ought 
to  be  rery  white,  very  drying,  and  capable  of  being  smoothed  with  pumice-stone  and 
polished. 

Famish  for  certain  parts  of  carriages. —  Sandarach,  190  parts;  pale  shellac,  95 ;  roun, 
125 ;  turpentine,  190;  alcohol,  at  85  per  cent,  1000  parts  by  measure. 

Famish  for  cabinet-makers,  —  Pale  shelUc,  750  parts ;  mastic,  64 ;  alcohol,  of  90  per 
cent,  1000  parts  by  measure.  The  solution  is  made  in  the  cold,  with  the  aid  of 
frequent  stirring.     It  is  always  muddy,  and  is  employed  without  being  filtered. 

With  the  same  resins  and  proof  spirit  a  varnish  is  made  for  the  bookbinders  to  do  over 
their  morocco  leather. 

J%e  varnish  of  Witting  for  gilded  artides.  —  Gum  lac,  in  grain,  125  parts ;  gamboge, 
1 25 ;  dragon's  blood,  1 25 ;  annotto,  125 ;  saffron,  32.     Each  resin  must  be  dissolved  ia 
Vol.  II.  5  U 
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1000  parts  bj  measorc^  of  alcohol  of  90  per  cent  ;  two  separate  tlneteics  mat  bt 
nade  with  the  dragon's  blood  and  annotto,  in  1000  parts  of  such  alcohol ;  and  a  proper 
proportion  of  each  should  be  added  to  the  Tarnish,  according  to  the  shade  of  goldes 
colour  wanted. 

For  fixing  engraYings  or  lithographs  vpon  wood,  a  Tarnish  called  mtm-damM  is  used  in 
Fiance,  which  diflers  from  others  chiefly  in  containing  more  Veniee  turpentine,  to  make 
it  sticky ;  it  coosistsof — sandaraeh,  250  parts ;  mastic  in  tears,  64  ;  rosin,  1S5  ;  Venice 
turpentine,  250 ;  akohol,  1000  parts  by  measure. 

Copal  varniBk.  —  Hard  copal,  300  parts  ;  drying  linseed  or  nnt  oil,  from  1S5  to  S5D 
parts ;  oil  of  turpentine,  500;  these  three  substances  are  to  be  put  into  three  aepante 
reawls ;  the  eopal  b  to  be  fused  by  a  somewhat  sudden  iqpplication  of  beat ;  tbe  drring 
oil  is  to  be  heated  to  a  temperature  a  little  under  ebullition,  and  it  is  to  be  added  by 
small  portions  at  a  time  to  the  melted  copal.  When  this  combination  is  msule,  and  the 
heat  a  little  abated,  tbe  essence  of  turpentine,  likewise  preriously  healed,  is  to  be  in- 
troduced by  degrees :  some  of  the  volatile  oil  will  be  dissipated  at  first ;  but  more  being 
added,  the  union  will  take  place.  Great  care  must  be  taken  to  prefent  the  turpentine 
Tapour  from  catching  fire,  which  might  occasion  serious  aeddeats  to  the  operator. 
liVlien  the  Tarnish  is  made,  and  has  cooled  down  to  about  the  130th  degree  of  Fahr.,  it 
may  be  strained  through  a  filter,  to  separate  the  impurities  and  undimohed  copaL 

Almost  all  Tarnish -makers  think  it  indispensable  to  combine  tbe  drying  oil  with  the 
copal,  befixre  adding  the  oil  of  turiwntine ;  but  in  this  they  are  mistakeiu  Boiling  oil  of 
turpentine  combines  Tcry  read'Iy  with  fused  copal ;  and,  in  some  cases,  it  would  probably 
be  preferable  to  commence  the  operation  with  it,  adding  it  in  successiTe  small  quantities 
Indeed,  the  whitest  copal  Tarnish  can  be  made  only  in  this  way ;  fisr  if  the  drying  oil  have 
been  baited  to  nearly  its  boiling  point,  it  becomes  coloured,  and  darkens  the  Tarnish. 

This  Tarnish  iroproTes  in  clearness  by  keeping.  Its  consistence  may  be  Taried  by 
Tarying  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients,  within  moderate  limits.  Good  Tarnish,  ap- 
plied in  summer,  should  become  so  dry  in  24  hours  that  the  dust  will  not  stick  to  it, 
nor  receive  an  impression  from  the  fingers.  To  render  it  sofliciently  dry  and  bard  tor 
polishing,  it  must  be  subjected  for  seTcral  days  to  the  heat  of  a  stoTe. 

MUk  of  WOT,  is  a  Taluable  Tarnish,  which  may  be  prepared  as  follows :  —  Melt  in  a 
porceUin  capsule  a  certain  ouantity  of  white  wax,  and  add  to  it,  while  in  frisson,  an 
equal  quantity  of  spirit  of  wme,  of  sp.  gr.  0*630 ;  stir  the  mixture,  and  pour  it  upon  a 
Urge  porphyry  slab.  The  granular  mass  is  to  be  converted  into  a  paste  by  the  muller, 
with  the  addition,  from  time  to  time,  of  a  little  alcohol ;  and  as  soon  as  it  appears  to  be 
smooth  and  homogeneous,  water  is  to  be  introduced  in  small  quantities  succcsaitelT,  to 
the  amount  of  four  times  tbe  weight  of  the  wax.  This  emukion  is  to  be  then  paoed 
through  cauTas,  in  order  to  separate  such  particles  as  may  be  imperfiwtly  incorporated. 

The  milk  of  wax,  thus  prepared,  may  be  spread  with  a  smooth  brush  upon  the  surfiwe 
of  a  painting,  allowed  to  dry,  and  then  fused  by  passing  a  hot  iron  (salamander)  over 
its  surfiMC.  When  cold,  it  is  to  be  rubbed  with  a  linen  cloth  to  bringont  the  lustre.  It 
Is  to  the  unchangeable  quality  of  an  encaustic  of  this  nature^  that  the  antlent  paint- 
ings upon  the  w^  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  owe  their  freshness  at  the  present 
day. 

The  most  recent  practical  account  of  the  manufacture  of  varnishes,  is  that  commnai- 
cated  by  Mr.  J.  Wilson  Neil  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  published  in  the  49th  volnme 
of  their  <«  Transactions.* 

The  building  or  shed  wherein  Tarnish  is  made,  ought  to  be  quite  detached  from  any 
buildings  whatcTcr,  to  SToid  accidents  by  fire.  For  general  purposes,  a  building  about 
18  feet  by  16  is  sufficiently  large  for  manufiu:turing4000  gallons  and  upwards  annually, 
proTided  there  are  other  couTenient  buildings  for  the  purpose  of  boldiiig  the  utensib^ 
and  warehousing  the  necessary  stock. 

Procure  a  copper  pan,  made  like  a  common  washing-copper,  which  will  contain  from 
fifty  to  eighty  gallons,  as  occaaaon  may  require ;  when  wanted,  set  it  upon  the  bcsliqg 
frimace,  and  fill  it  up  with  linseed  oil  within  fiTC  inches  of  the  brim.  Kindle  a  fire  in 
tbe  furnace  underneath,  and  manage  the  fire  so  that  the  oil  shall  gradually,  but  slowly, 
increase  in  heat  for  the  first  two  hours;  then  increase  the  heat  to  a  gentle  ammer ;  and  if 
there  is  any  scum  on  the  sur&ee^  skim  itofiT  with  acopper  ladle,  and  put  the  skimming  away. 
JLet  the  oU  boil  gently  for  three  hours  longer;  then  introduce^  by  a  little  at  a  time,  one 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  tbe  best  calcined  magnesia  for  eTcry  gallon  of  oil,  occasionally 
stirring  the  oil  from  the  bottom.  When  the  magnesia  is  all  in,  let  the  oil  boU  rather 
smartly  for  one  hour ;  it  will  then  be  sufficient.  Lay  a  coTcr  OTer  the  oil,  to  keep  out 
the  dust  while  the  fire  is  withdrawn  and  extinguished  by  water ;  next  micover  the  oil,  and 
leave  it  till  next  morning ;  and  then,  while  it  b  yet  hot,  ladle  it  into  tbe  carrying-jaek, 
or  let  it  out  through  the  pipe  and  cock  ;  carry  it  away,  and  deposit  it  in  either  a  tia 
or  leaden  cistern,  for  wooden  vessels  will  not  hold  it ;  let  it  remain  to  settle  for  at  least 
three  months.     The  magnesia  will  absorb  all  tbe  acid  and  mucilage  from  the  oil,  and 
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fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  cistern,  leaving  the  oil  clear  and  transparent,  and  fit  ibr  use. 
Recollect,  when  the  oil  is  taken  out,  not  to  disturb  the  bottoms,  which  are  only  fit  for 
black  paint. 

OSNERAL  OBSBRTATIONS  AND  PRECAUTIONS  TO  BE  OBSERVED  IN  MAKING  VARNISHES. 

Set  on  the  boiling-pot  with  8  gallons  of  oil;  kindle  the  fire ;  then  lay  the  fire  in  the 
giim-fumace ;  have  as  many  8lb.  bags  of  gum-oopal  all  ready  weighed  up,  as  will  be 
wanted;  put  one  8lb.  into  tiie  pot,  put  fire  to  the  fbmace,  set  on  the  gum-pot ;  in  three 
minutes  (if  the  fire  is  brisk)  the  gum  will  begin  to  fuse  and  give  out  its  gas,  steam,  and 
acid;  stir  and  divide  the  gum,  and  attend  to  the  rising  of  it,  as  before  directed. 
Slbs.  of  copal  take  in  general  from  sixteen  to  twenty  minutes  in  fusing,  from  the 
beginning  till  it  gets  clear  like  oil,  but  the  time  depends  very  much  on  the  heat  of  the 
fire,  and  the  attention  of  the  operator.  During  the  first  twelve  minutes,  while  the  gum 
is  fusing,  the  assistant  must  look  to  the  oil,  and  bring  it  to  a  smart  simmer;  for  it  ought 
to  be  neither  too  hot,  nor  yet  too  cold,  but  in  appearance  beginning  to  boil,  which  he 
b  strictly  to  observe,  and,  when  ready,  to  call  out,  "  Bear  a  hand!**  Then  immediately 
both  lay  hold  of  a  handle  of  the  boiling-pot,  lift  it  right  up,  so  as  to  clear  the  plate, 
carry  it  out  and  place  it  on  the  ash-bed,  the  maker  instantly  returning  to  the  gum>pot, 
while  the  assistant  puts  three  copper  ladlefuls  of  oil  into  the  copper  pouring.jack, 
bringing  it  in  and  placing  it  on  the  iron  plate  at  the  back  of  the  gum-pot  to  keep  hot 
until  wanted.  When  the  maker  finds  the  gum  Is  nearly  all  completely  fused,  and  that 
it  will  in  a  few  minutes  be  ready  for  the  oil,  let  him  call  out,  "  Ready  oill*'  The  assist- 
ant is  then  to  lift  up  the  oil-jack  with  both  hands,  one  under  the  bottom  and  the  other 
on  the  handle,  laying  the  spout  over  the  edge  of  the  pot,  and  wait  until  the  maker  calls 
out,  "  Oil!"  The  assistant  is  then  to  pour  in  the  oil  as  before  directed,  and  the  boiling 
to  be  continued  until  the  oil  and  gum  become  concentrated,  and  the  mixture  looks 
clear  on  the  glass;  the  gum-pot  is  now  to  be  set  upon  the  brick-stand  until  the 
assistant  puts  three  more  ladlef\il8  of  hot  oil  into  the  pouring-Jack,  and  three  more  into 
a  spare  tin  for  the  third  run  of  gunu  There  will  remain  in  the  boiling-pot  still  3} 
gallons  of  oil.  Let  the  maker  put  bis  right  hand  down  the  handle  of  the  gum-pot  near 
to  the  side,  with  his  lefl  hand  near  the  end  of  the  handle,  and  with  a  firm  grip  lift  the 
gum-pot,  and  deliberately  lay  the  edge  of  the  guin-pot  over  the  edge  of  the  boiling-pot 
until  all  its  contents  run  into  the  boiling-pot.  Let  the  gum-pot  be  held,  with  its 
bottom  turned  upwards,  for  a  minute  right  over  the  boiling-pot  Observe,  that  when- 
ever the  maker  is  beginning  to  pour,  the  assistant  stands  ready  with  a  thick  piece  of 
old  carpet,  without  holes,  and  sufficiently  large  to  cover  the  mouth  of  the  boiling-pot 
should  it  catch  fire  during  the  pouring,  which  will  sometimes  happen  if  tlie  gum-pot  is 
very  hot;  should  the  gum-pot  fire,  it  has  only  to  be  kept  bottom  upwards,  and  it  will 
go  out  of  itself ;  but  if  the  boiling-pot  should  catch  fire,  during  the  pouring,  let  the 
assistant  throw  the  piece  of  carpet  quickly  over  the  blazing  pot,  holding  it  down  all 
round  the  edges ;  in  a  few  minutes  it  will  be  smothered.  The  moment  the  noaker  has 
emptied  the  gum- pot,  he  throws  into  it  half  a  gallon  of  turpentine,  and  with  the  swish 
immediately  washes  it  from  top  to  bottom,  and  instantly  empties  it  into  the  flat  tin  jack  : 
he  wipes  the  pot  dry,  and  puts  in  8lbs.  more  gum,  and  sets  it  upon  the  furnace ;  pro- 
ceeding with  this  run  exactly  as  with  the  last,  and  afterwards  with  the  third  run. 
There  will  then  be  8  gallons  of  oil  and  24lbs.  of  gum  in  the  boiling-pot,  under  which 
keep  up  a  brisk  strong  fire  until  a  scum  or  froth  rises  and  covers  all  the  surface  of  the 
contents,  when  it  will  begin  to  rise  rapidly.  Observe,  when  it  rises  near  the  rivets  of 
the  handles,  carry  it  from  the  fire,  and  set  it  on  the  ash-bed,  stir  it  down  again,  and 
scatter  in  the  driers  by  a  little  at  a  time ;  keep  stirring,  and  if  the  frothy  head  goes 
down,  put  it  upon  the  furnace,  and  introduce  gradually  the  remainder  of  the  driers, 
always  carrying  out  the  pot  when  the  froth  rises  near  the  rivets.  In  general,  if  the  fire 
be  good,  all  the  time  a  pot  requires  to  boil,  firom  the  time  of  the  last  gum  being  poured 
in,  is  about  three  and  a  half  or  four  hours ;  but  time  is  no  criterion  for  a  beginner  to 
judge  by,  as  it  may  vary  according  to  the  weather,  the  quality  of  the  oil,  the  quality  of 
the  gum,  the  driers,  or  the  heat  of  the  fire,  &c. ;  therefore,  about  the  third  hour  of 
boiling,  try  it  on  a  bit  of  ghiss,  and  keep  it  boiling  until  it  feels  strong  and  stringy  be- 
tween the  fingers ;  it  is  then  boiled  sufficiently  to  carry  it  on  the  ash-bed,  and  to  be  stirred 
down  until  it  is  cold  enough  to  mis,  which  will  depend  much  on  the  weather,  vary- 
ing from  half  an  hour,  in  dry  frosty  weather,  to  one  hour  in  warm  summer  weather. 
Previous  to  beginning  to  mix,  have  a  sufficient  quantity  of  turpentine  ready,  fill  the 
pot,  and  pour  in,  stirring  all  the  time  at  the  top  or  surface,  as  before  directed,  until 
there  are  fiflbeen  gallons,  or  five  tins  of  oil  of  turpentine  introduced,  which  will  leave  it 
quite  thick  enough  if  the  gum  is  good,  and  has  been  well  run ;  but  if  the  gum  was  of 
a  weak  quality,  and  has  not  been  well  fused,  there  ought  to  be  no  more  than  twelve 
gallons  of  turpentine  mixed,  and  even  that  may  be  too  much.  Therefore,  when  twelve 
salloQt  of  turpentine  have  been  introduced,  have  a  flat  saucer  at  hand,  and  pour  into  it 
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m  portion  of  the  ▼arouh,  and  in  two  or  three  minutes  it  will  show  wlietbcr  it  is  too 
thick  ;  if  not  sufficiently  thin,  add  a  little  more  turpentine^  and  strain  it  off*  qnicUj. 
As  soon  as  the  whole  is  stored  awaj,  pour  in  the  turpentine  washings,  with  which  the 
gum-pots  have  been  washed,  into  the  boiling-pot,  and  with  the  swish  quickly  wadi 
down  all  the  varnish  from,  the  pot  ndes;  afterwards,  with  a  large  piece  of  woollen  rsg 
dipped  in  pumice-powder,  wash  and  polish  every  part  ci  the  inside  of  the  boiling-pot, 
performing  the  same  operation  on  the  ladle  and  stirrers;  rinse  them  with  the  turpen- 
tine washings,  and  at  last  rinse  them  altogether  in  dean  turpentine,  which  adso  put  te 
the  washings ;  wipe  dry  with  a  clean  soft  rag  the  pot,  ladle,  stirrer,  and  fiinneh,  and 
lay  the  sieve  so  as  to  be  completely  covered  with  turpentine,  which  will  alwmys  keep  it 
from  gumming  up.  The  foregoing  directions  concerning  running  the  gum,  and  pour- 
ing in  the  oil,  and  also  boiling  off  and  mixing,  are,  with  very  little  difference,  to  be 
observed  in  the  nuking  of  ul  sorto  of  copal  varnishes,  except  the  diflferenoes  of  the 
quantities  of  oil,  gum,  &e.,  which  will  be  found  under  the  various  descriptions  by  Dame, 
which  will  be  hereafter  described. 

The  choice  of  linseed  oil  is  of  peculiar  consequence  to  the  varnish-maker.  Oil  Irom 
fine  fuU-grown  ripe  seed,  when  viewed  in  a  phiid,  will  appear  limpid,  pale,  and  brilliant ; 
it  is  mellow  and  sweet  to  the  taste,  has  very  little  smell,  is  specifically  lifter  than 
impure  oil,  and,  when  clarified,  dries  quickly  and  finnly,  and  does  not  materially 
change  the  colour  of  the  vamiih  when  nude,  but  appears  limpid  and  brilliant. 

Cojpo/  varnithe$  Jitr  JIm  paimtiupg,  ^.  —  Fuse  8  lbs.  of  the  very  cleanest  pale  Afirican 
gum  copal,  and,  when  completely  run  fiuid,  pour  in  two  gallons  of  hot  oil,  old  measure; 
let  it  boil  until  it  will  string  very  strong ;  and  in  about  fifteen  minutes,  or  while  it  is 
yet  very  hot,  pour  in  three  gsllons  of  turpentine,  old  measure,  and  got  from  the  top  of 
a  dstem. '  Perhaps  during  the  mixing,  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  turpentine  wiH 
escape;  but  the  varnish  will  be  so  much  the  brighter,  transparent,  and  fluid  ;  and  will 
work  fteer,  dry  more  quickly,  and  be  very  solid  and  durable  when  dry.  After  the 
varnish  has  been  strain«l,  if  it  is  found  too  thick,  before  it  is  quite  cold,  heat  as  much 
turpentine,  and  mix  with  it,  as  will  bring  it  to  a  proper  consistence. 

Cahtnet  vamUh.  —  Fuse  7  lbs.  of  very  fine  African  gum  copal,  and  poor  in  half  a 
gallon  of  pale  clarified  oil ;  in  three  or  four  minutes  after,  if  it  feel  stringy,  take  it  out 
of  doors,  or  into  another  building  where  there  is  no  fire,  and  mix  with  it  three  galloos 
of  turpentine ;  afterwards  strain  it,  and  put  it  aside  for  use.  Tills,  if  properly  boiled, 
will  dry  in  ten  minutes;  but  if.  too  strongly  boiled,  will  not  mix  at  all  with  the 
turpentine ;  and  tometimes,  when  boiled  with  the  turpentine,  will  mix,  and  yet  refuse  to 
incorporate  with  any  other  varnish  less  boiled  than  itself :  therefore  it  requires  a  nicety 
which  is  only  to  he  learned  from  practice.  This  varnish  is  chiefly  intended  for  the  use 
of  japanners,  cabinet-paintersi  coach-painters,  &c. 

Best  body  oojial  varnish  for  eoaeh-maktrBy  ^.  —  This  is  intended  for  the  body  parts  of 
coaches  and  other  similar  vehicles,  intended  for  polishing. 

Fuse  8  lbs.  of  fine  African  gum  copal ;  add  two  gallons  of  clarified  oil  (old  measure); 
boil  it  very  slowly  for  four  or  five  hours,  until  quite  stringy ;  mix  with  three  gallons 
and  a  half  of  turpentine ;  stndn  ofl^  and  pour  it  into  a  cistern.  As  they  are  too  slow 
in  drying,  coach-makers,  painters,  and  varnish-makers,  have  introduced  to  two  pots  of 
the  preceding  varnish,  one  made  as  follows :  — 

8  lbs.  of  fine  pale  gum  anirn^ ;  I      3  (gallons  of  turpentine. 

S  gallons  of  clarified  oil ;  |  iro  be  boiled  four  hours. 

Quick  drying  body  copal  varnish,  for  coaches,  |re. 


(2. )  8  lbs.  of  fine  gum  anim^ ; 
2  gallons  of  darified  oil ; 
i  lb.  of  white  copperas ; 
S  J  gallons  of  turpentine. 
Boiled  as  before. 


(1.)  8  lbs.  of  the  best  African  copal 
2  gallons  of  clarified  oil ; 
4  lb.  of  dried  sugar  of  Xeud ; 
S(  gallons  of  turpentine ; 

Boiled  till  stringy,  and  mixed  and 
strained. 

To  be  .mixed  and  strained  while  hot  into  the  other  pot.  These  two  pots  mixed 
together  will  dry  in  six  hours  in  winter,  and  in  four  in  summer ;  it  is  very  uaeftU  for 
vanushing  old  work  on  dark  colours,  &c. 

Best  pale  carriage  varnish. 


(1.)  8  lbs.  2d  sorted  African  copal ; 
2(  gallons  of  clarified  oil. 
Boiled  till  very  stringy. 
;  lb.  of  dried  copperas ; 
}  lb.  of  litharge ; 
Sh  gallons  of  turpentine. 
Strained,    Arc. 


( I. )  8  lbs.  of  2d  sorted  gum  anim^ ; 
2^  gallons  of  clarified  oil ; 

Jib.  of  dried  sugar  of  lead ; 
lb.  of  litharge; 
5)  gallons  of  turpentine. 

Mix  this  to  the  first  while  hot. 
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This  varnish  will  dry  hard,  if  weU  boiled,  in  four  hours  in  summer,  and  in  six  in 
winter.  As  the  name  denotes,  it  is  intended  for  the  varnishing  of  the  wheels,  springs, 
and  carriage  parts  of  coaches,  chaises,  &c. ;  also,  it  is  that  description  of  varnish  which 
is  generally  sold  to  and  used  by  house-painters,  decorators,  &c.,  as  from  its  drying 
qiuiUty  and  strong  gloss^  it  suits  their  general  purposes  well. 

Second  earriage  vamith. 


8  lbs.  of  2d  sorted  gum  anim^ ; 
2}  gallons  of  fine  clarified  oil ; 
si  gallons  of  turpentine ; 
^ib.  of  litharge; 


i  lb.  of  dried  sugar  of  lead; 
i  lb.  of  dried  copperas. 

Boiled  and  mixed  as  before. 


Wa%n$eot  varniih, 

5  J  gallons  of  turpentine. 

To  be  well  boiled  until  it  strings 
very  strong,  and  then  mixed  and 
strained. 


B  lbs.  of  2d  sorted  gum  anim^; 
S  gallons  of  clarified  oil ; 
^  lb.  of  litharge ; 
{ lb.  of  dried  sugar  of  lead ; 

Mahogany  varnish  is  made  either  with  the  same  proportions,  with  a  little  darker 
gum ;  otherwise  it  is  wainscot  varnish,  with  a  small  portion  of  gold  size. 

Black  japan,  is  made  by  putting  into  the  set-pot  48  pounds  of  Naples,  or 
any  other  of  the  foreign  asphdtums  (except  the  Egyptian).  As  soon  as  it  is  melted,  pour 
in  10  gallons  of  raw  linseed  oil;  keep  a  moderate  fire,  and  fuse  8  pounds  of  dark 
gum  anim^  in  the  gum-pot ;  mix  it  with  2  gallons  of  hot  oil,  and  pour  it  into  the 
set-pot.  Afterward  fuse  10  pounds  of  dark  or  sea  amber  in  the  10  gallon  iron  pot ; 
keep  stirring  it  while  fusing ;  and  whenever  it  appears  to  be  overheated,  and  rising 
too  high  in  the  pot,  lift  it  fi^m  the  fire  for  a  few  minutes.  When  it  appears  completely 
fused,  mix  in  2  gallons  of  hot  oil,  and  pour  the  mixture  into  the  set-pot ;  oontinue  the 
boiling  for  3  hours  longer,  and  during  that  time  introduce  the  same  quantity  of  driers 
as  before  directed :  draw  out  the  fire,  and  let  it  remain  until  morning ;  then  boil  it  until 
it  rolls  hard,  as  before  directed :  leave  it  to  cool,  and  afterwards  mix  with  turpentine. 

Ptile  amber  varnish.  —  Fuse  6  pounds  of  fine  picked  very  pale  transparent  amber  in 
the  gum-pot,  and  pour  in  2  gallons  of  hot  clarified  oiL  Boil  it  until  it  strings  very 
strong.  Mix  with  4  gallons  of  turpentine.  This  will  be  as  fine  as  body  copal,  will 
work  very  free,  and  fiow  well  upon  any  work  it  is  applied  to :  it  becomes  very  hard, 
and  is  the  most  durable  of  all  varnishes ;  it  is  very  excellent  to  mix  in  copal  varnishes, 
to  give  them  a  hard  and  durable  quality.  Observe ;  amber  varnish  will  always  require 
a  long  time  before  it  is  ready  for  polishing. 

Beet  Brunswick  Hack.  —  In  an  iron  pot,  over  a  slow  fire,  boil  45  pounds  of  foreign 
asphaltum  for  at  least  6  hours ;  and  during  the  same  time  boil  in  another  iron  pot  6 
gallons  of  oil  which  has  been  previously  boiled.  During  the  boiling  of  the  6  gallons, 
introduce  6  pounds  of  litharge  graduidly,  and  boil  until  it  feels  stringy  between  the 
fingers ;  then  ladle  or  pour  it  into  the  pot  containing  the  boiling  atphaltum.  Let  the 
mixture  boil  until,  upon  trial,  it  will  roll  into  hard  pills ;  then  let  it  cool,  and  mix  it 
with  25  gallons  of  turpentine,  or  until  it  is  of  a  proper  consistence. 

Iron-work  black.  —  Put  48  pounds  of  foreign  asphaltum  into  an  iron  pot,  and  boil  for 
4  hours.  During  the  first  2  hours,  introduce  7  pounds  of  red  lead,  7  pounds  of  litharge, 
3  pounds  of  dried  copperas,  and  10  gallons  of  boiled  oil ;  add  1  eight- pouud  run  of  dark 
gum,  with  2  gallons  of  hot  oil.  After  pouring  the  oil  and  gum,  continue  the  boiling  2 
hours,  or  until  it  will  roll  into  hard  pills  like  japan.  When  cool,  thin  it  off  with  SO 
gallons  of  turpentine,  or  until  it  is  of  a  proper  consistence.  This  varnish  is  intended 
for  blacking  the  iron-work  of  coaches  and  other  carriages,  &c. 

A  cheap  Brunswick  black.  —  Put  28  pounds  of  common  black  pitch,  and  28  pounds  of 
common  asphaltum  made  from  gas  tar,  into  an  iron  pot;  boil  both  for  8  or  10  hours, 
which  will  evaporate  the  gas  and  moisture ;  let  it  stand  all  night,  and  early  next  morn- 
ing, as  soon  as  it  boils,  put  in  8  gallons  of  boiled  oil ;  tlien  introduce,  gradually,  10 
pounds  of  red  lead,  and  10  pounds  of  litbarffe,  and  boil  for  3  hours^  or  until  it  will  roll 
very  hard.  When  ready  for  mixing,  introduce  20  gallons  of  turpentine,  or  more,  until 
of  a  proper  consistence.  This  u  intended  for  ensineers,  founders,  ironmongers,  &c ;  it 
will  dry  in  half  an  hour,  or  less,  if  properly  boiled. 

Axioms  obeerved  in  the  making  of  copcU  varnishes.  —  The  more  minutely  the  gum  is 
run,  or  ftiaed,  the  greater  the  quantity,  and  the  stronger  the  produce.  The  more 
regular  and  longer  the  boiling  of  the  oil  and  gum  together  is  contiimed,  the  more  fluid 
or  free  the  varnish  will  extend  on  whatever  it  is  applied  to.  When  the  mixture  of  oil  and 
gum  is  too  suddenly  brought  to  string  by  too  strong  a  heat,  the  varnish  requires  more 
than  its  just  proportion  of  turpentine  to  thin  it,  whereby  its  oily  and  gummy  quality  is 
reduced,  which  renders  it  less  durable ;  neither  will  it  flow  so  well  in  laying  on.  Tlie 
greater  proportion  of  oil  there  is  used  in  varnishes,  the  less  they  are  liable  to  cracky 
because  Uie  tougher  and  softer  they  are.   By  increasing  the  proportion  of  gum  in  varnishes. 
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the  thicker  will  be  Ae  itratuin,  the  firmer  tbej  will  set  solid,  and  the  quicker  tbey  viiH 
dry.  When  vanmbes  are  quite  new  made,  and  tmaX  be  sent  out  for  use  before  tbej  sie 
of  sufficient  age,  tbcy  must  always  be  left  thicker  than  if  they  were  to  be  kept  tbe 
proper  time.  Varnish  made  from  African  copal  alone  possesses  the  most  elastidty  aad 
transparency.  Too  much  driers  in  Tarnish  render  it  opaque  and  unfit  lor  delicate  eoJosn. 
Copperas  does  not  combine  with  Tarnish,  but  only  hardens  iL  Sugar  of  lead  does  eon- 
bine  with  Tarnish.  Turpentine  improm  by  age;  and  Tarnish  by  being  kept  in  a  vana 
place.     All  copal  or  oil  Tarnishes  require  age  before  they  are  used. 

OmebidiMf  oftfervotioas.  —  All  body  Tarnishes  are  intended  and  ought  to  baTe  1|  Its. 
of  gum  to  each  gallon  of  Tarnish,  when  the  Tarnish  is  strained  off,  and  cold ;  but  as  tk 
thinning  up,  or  quantity  of  turpentine  required  to  bring  it  to  its  proper  consistenoe,  de- 
pends very  much  upon  the  degree  of  boiling  the  Tarnish  has  undergone,  therefore,  when  tiv 
gum  and  oil  have  not  been  strongly  boiled,  it  requires  less  turpentine  for  that  parpoR; 
whereas,  when  the  gum  and  oil  are  very  strongly  boiled  together,  a  pot  of  90  gsUoos 
will  require  perhaps  3  gallons  aboTe  the  regular  proportionate  quantity  ;  and  if  miiiBf 
the  turpentine  is  commenced  too  soon,  and  the  pot  not  sufficiently  cool,  there  will  be 
frequently  aboTe  a  sallon  and  a  half  of  turpentine  lost  by  eraporation. 

All  carriage,  wainscot,  and  mahogany  Tarnish  ought  to  haTe  folly  1  pound  of  gum  t/ca 
each  gallon,  when  strained  and  cold ;  and  should  one  pot  require  more  than  its  propor- 
tiim  of  turpentine,  the  following  pot  can  casUy  be  left  not  quite  so  strongly  boDed ;  tbea 
it  will  require  less  turpentine  to  thin  it  up. 

Gold  sises,  whether  pale  or  dark,  ought  to  haTe  foUy  half  a  pound  of  good  gum  copil 
to  each  gallon,  when  it  is  finished ;  and  the  best  blade  japan,  to  haTe  half  a  poosd  of 
good  gum,  or  upwards,  besides  the  quantity  of  asphaltum. 

Fine  mastic,  or  pietmre  vamisk,  —  Put  5  pounds  of  fine  picked  gum  mastic  iaio  t 
new  4-gallon  tin  bottle;  get  ready  2  pounds  of  glass,  bruised  as  small  as  barley;  wall 
it  scTeral  times ;  afterwards  dry  it  perfixtly,  and  put  it  into  the  bottle  with  2  ^loos  of 
turpentine  that  has  settled  some  time;  put  a  piece  of  soft  leather  under  the  bung;  i*J 
the  tin  on  a  sack  upon  the  counter,  table,  or  any  thing  that  stands  solid ;  begin  to  sgitste 
the  tin,  smartly  rolling  it  backward  and  forward,  causing  the  gum,  glass,  and  turpen- 
tine, to  work  as  if  in  a  barrel-chum  for  at  least  4  hours,  when  tlie  Tarnish  may  be  emptied 
out  into  auT  thing  sufficiently  clean,  and  large  enough  to  hold  it.  If  the  gum  is  oot 
all  dissolTcd,  return  the  whole  into  the  bottle,  and  agitate  as  before,  until  all  the  gmo 
is  disBoWed ;  then  strain  it  through  fine  thin  muslin  into  a  clean  tin  bottle  :  leave  it  uo- 
corked,  so  that  the  air  can  get  in,  but  no  dust ;  let  it  stand  for  9  mouths,  at  least,  before 
it  is  used ;  for  the  longer  it  is  kept,  the  tougher  it  will  be,  and  less  liable  to  chill  or 
bloom.  To  preTent  mastic  Tarnish  from  chilling,  boil  1  quart  of  tItct  sand  vHhS 
ouncei  of  pearl-ashes ;  afterwards  wash  tlie  sand  three  or  four  times  with  hot  vster, 
straining  it  eadi  time ;  put  the  sand  on  a  soup-plate  to  dry,  in  an  OTen ;  and  wbea  it  b 
of  a  good  heat,  pour  half  a  pint  of  hot  sand  into  each  gallon  of  Tarnish,  and  shake  it  veil 
for  5  minutes;  it  will  soon  settle,  and  carry  down  the  moisture  of  the  gum  and  turpes- 
tine,  whidi  is  the  general  cause  o(  mastic  Tarnish  chilling  on  paintings. 

Common  mastic  vamith,  —  Put  as  much  gum  mastic,  unpicked,  into  the  gum-pot  tf 
may  be  required,  and  to  every  2}  pounds  of  gum  pour  in  1  gallon  of  cold  turpentine; 
set  the  pot  over  a  Tery  moderate  fire,  and  stir  it  with  the  stirrer ;  bo  careful,  when  the 
steam  of  the  turpentine  rises  near  the  mouth  of  the  pot,  to  cover  it  with  the  carpet,  and 
carry  it  out  of  doors,  as  the  Tspour  is  Tery  apt  to  catch  fire.  A  few  minutes*  low  beat  viU 
perfectly  dissolve  8  pounds  of  gum,  which  will,  with  4  gallons  of  turpentine,  prodiioei 
when  strained,  4^J  gallons  of  varnish ;  to  which  add,  while  yet  hot,  5  pints  of  pale  torpeo- 
tine  varnish,  which  improves  the  body  and  hardness  of  the  mastie  varnish. 

Crystal  varnish,  may  be  made  either  in  the  varnish-bouse,  drawing-room,  or  per- 
lour.  Procure  a  bottle  of  Canada  balsam,  which  can  be  had  at  any  druggist^;  dn^ 
out  the  cork,  and  set  the  bottle  of  balsam  at  a  little  distance  from  the  fire^  turning  i^ 
round  several  times,  until  the  heat  has  thinned  it ;  then  have  sometliing  that  will  bold 
as  much  as  double  the  quantity  of  balsam ;  carry  the  balsam  from  the  fire,  and,  while 
fluid,  mix  it  with  the  same  quantity  of  good  turpentine,  and  shake  them  together  until  thcj 
are  well  incorporated :  in  a  few  days  the  varnish  is  fit  for  use,  particularly  if  it  is  poured 
into  a  half-gaUon  glass  or  stone  bottle,  and  kept  in  a  gentle  warmth.  This  vamid  '" 
used  for  nutps,  prints,  charts,  drawings,  paper  ornaments,  &c. ;  and  when  made  upon  a 
larger  scale,  requires  only  warming  the  balsam  to  mix  with  the  turpentine. 

fFhiU  hard  apirit-of-wims  varnish,  —  Put  5  pounds  of  gum  sandarae  into  a  4-gallon 
tin  bottle,  with  2  gallons  of  spirits  of  wine,  60  over  proof,  and  agitate  it  until  dissolved, 
exactly  as  directed  for  the  best  nuistic  varnish,  recollecting,  if  washed  glass  is  used,  tbst 
it  is  convenient  to  dip  the  bottle  containing  the  g^im  and  spirits  into  a  eopperful  of  hot 
water  every  10  minutes  —  the  bottle  to  be  immersed  only  2  minutes  at  a  time  —  which 
arill  greatly  assist  the  dissolving  of  the  gum ;  but,  above  all,  be  careful  to  keep  a  firm  hold 
over  the  cork  of  the  bottle,  otherwise  the  rare^ction  will  drive  the  cork  out  with  the 
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force  of  a  shot,  and  perhaps  set  fire  to  the  pkace.  The  ))ottle,  every  tiine  it  is  heated, 
ought  to  be  carried  away  from  the  fire ;  the  cork  should  be  eased  a  little,  to  allo^ 
the  rarefied  air  to  escape;  then  driven  tight,  and  the  agiution  continued  in  this 
manner  until  all  tJie  gum  is  properly  dissolved ;  which  is  easily  known  by  having  an 
empty  tin  can  to  pour  tlie  varnish  into,  until  near  the  last,  which  is  to  be  poured  into  a 
gallon  measure.  If  the  gum  is  not  all  dissolved,  return  the  whole  into  the  4-gallon  tin, 
and  continue  the  agitation  until  it  is  ready  to  be  strained,  when  every  thing  ought  to 
be  quite  ready,  and  perfectly  clean  and  dry,  as  oily  tins,  funnels,  strainers,  or  any  thing 
damp,  or  even  cold  weather,  will  chill  and  spoil  the  varnish.  After  it  is  strained  of, 
put  into  the  varnish  I  quart  of  very  pale  turpentine  varnish,  and  shake  and  mix  the  two 
well  together.  Spirit  varnishes  should  be  kept  well  corked :  they  are  fit  to  use  the  day 
after  being  made. 

Brown  hard  spirit  wimish  —  is  made  by  putting  into  a  bottle  3  pounds  of  gum 
sandarac,  with  2  pounds  of  shellac,  and  2  gallons  of  spirits  of  wine,  60  over  proof;  pro" 
ceeding  exactly  as  before  directed  for  the  white  hard  varnish,  and  agitating  it  when  cold, 
which  requires  about  4  hours*  time,  without  any  danger  of  fire ;  whereas,  making  any 
spirit  varnish  by  heat  is  always  attended  with  danger.  No  spirit  varnish  ought  to  he 
made  either  near  a  fire  or  by  candle  light.  When  this  brown  hard  is  strained,  add  1 
quart  of  turpentine  varnish,  and  shake  and  mix  it  well :  next  day  it  is  fit  for  use. 

The  Chinese  varmsh,  comes  from  a  tree,  which  grows  in  Cochin- China,  China,  and 
Siam.     It  forms  the  best  of  all  varnishes. 

Gold  lacker,  —  Put  into  a  clean  4-gaIlon  tin,  1  pound  of  ground  turmeric,  1^  ounces 
of  powdered  gamboge,  3j^  pounds  of  powdered  gum  sandarac,  }  of  a  pound  of  shellac, 
and  2  gallons  of  spirits  of  wine.  After  being  agitated,  dissolved,  and  strained,  add  1  pint 
of  turpentine  varnish,  well  mixed. 

Red  spirit  lacker.  Pale  brass  lacker. 


2  gallons  of  spirits  of  wine ; 

1  pound  of  dragon's  blood ; 

3  pounds  of  Spanish  annotto; 
3{  pounds  of  gum  sandarac ; 

2  pints  of  turpentine. 

Made  exactly  as  the  yellow  gold  lacker. 


2  gallons  of  spirits  of  wine ; 

3  ounces  of  Cape  aloes,  cut  small ; 
1  pound  of  fine  pale  shellac ; 

1  ounce  gamboge,  cut  small. 
No  turpentine  varnish.     Made  exactly  as 
before. 


But  observe,  that  those  who  make  lackers,  frequently  want  some  paler,  and  some 
darker,  and  sometimes  inclining  more  to  the  particular  tint  of  certain  of  the  com- 
ponent ingredients.  Therefore,  if  a  4-ounce  phial  of  a  strong  solution  of  each  ingre- 
dient be  prepared,  a  lacker  of  any  tint  can  be  produced  at  any  time. 

Preparation  of  linseed  oil  for  making  varnishes,  —  Put  25  gallons  of  linseed  oil 
into  an  iron  or  copper  pot  that  will  hold  at  least  30  gallons ;  put  a  fire  under,  and 
gradually  increase  the  heat,  so  that  the  oil  may  only  simmer,  for  2  hours;  during 
that  time  the  greatest  part  of  its  moisture  evaporates;  if  any  scum  arises  on  the 
sur&cc,  skim  it  off,  and  put  that  aside  for  inferior  purposes.  Then  increase  the 
gradually,  and  sprinkle  in,  by  a  little  at  a  time,  3  lbs.  of  scale  litharge,  3  lbs. 
of  good  red  lead,  and  2  lbs.  of  Turkey  umber,  all  well  dried  and  free  from 
moisture.  If  any  moist  driers  are  added,  they  will  cause  the  oil  to  tumefy;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  darken  it,  causing  it  to  look  opaque  and  thick,  ropy  and  clammy, 
and  hindering  it  from  drying  and  hardening  in  proper  time  ;  besides,  it  will  lie  on  the 
working  painting  like  a  piece  of  bladder  skin,  and  be  very  apt  to  rise  in  blisters.  As 
soon  as  all  the  driers  are  added  to  the  oil,  keep  quietly  stirring  the  driers  from  the 
bottom  of  the  pot ;  otherwise  they  will  burn,  which  will  cause  the  oil  to  blacken  and 
thicken  before  it  is  boiled  enough.  Let  the  fire  be  so  regulated  that  the  oil  shall  only 
boil  slowly  for  three  hours  from  tlie  time  all  the  driers  were  added ;  if  it  then  ceases  to 
throw  up  any  scum,  and  emits  little  or  no  smoke,  it  is  necessary  to  test  its  temperature 
by  a  few  quill  tops  or  feathers.  Dip  a  quill  top  in  the  oil  every  two  minutes,  for  when 
the  oil  is  boiled  enough,  the  quill  top  will  crackle  or  curl  up  quite  burnt;  if  so,  draw  out 
the  fire  immediately,  and  let  the  oil  remain  in  the  pot  at  least  from  10  to  24  hours,  or 
longer  if  convenient,  for  the  driers  settle  much  sooner  when  the  oil  is  left  to  cool  in  the 
pot,  than  when  it  is  immediately  taken  out 

Poppy  oil.  —  Into  four  pints  of  pure  soft  water,  put  two  ounces  of  foreign  white  vi- 
triol ;  warm  the  water  in  a  clean  copper  pan,  or  glazed  earthen  jar,  until  the  vitriol  is 
dissolved ;  pour  the  mixture  into  a  clean  glass  or  stone  bottle,  large  enough  to  contain 
three  gallons ;  then  add  to  the  solution  of  vitriol  one  gallon  and  a  half  of  poppy  oil, 
cork  and  agitate  the  bottle  regularly  and  smartly  for  at  least  two  hours ;  then  pour  out 
the  contents  into  a  wide  earthenware  dish :  leave  it  at  rest  for  eight  days,  when  the  oil 
will  be  clean  and  brilliant  on  the  surface,  and  may  l>e  taken  oiF  with  a  spoon  or  flat 
skimmer,  and  put  up  in  a  glass  bottle  and  exposed  to  the  light,  which  in  a  few  weeks 
renders  the  oil  exceedingly  limpid  and  colourless. 


without  heat,  is  certainly  the  mo%t  pale,  pure,  and  nutritive  seasoning,  and  retaina  an 
exquisite  taste  of  the  fruit.  That  designed  fur  the  arts  is  of  inferior  quality,  and  is 
plentifully  imported  to  us  from  France ;  the  heat  it  undergoes  in  its  torrefaction,  pre- 
vious  to  its  expression,  disposes  it  to  dry  more  quickly  than  that  expressed  by  the  cold 
process  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  heat,  though  it  frees  it  from  its  unctuous  quality, 
gives  it  more  colour.  When  it  hw  been  extracted  by  the  cold  process,  it  may  be  pre- 
pared in  the  same  iray  as  directed  for  the  poppy  oil. 

In  the  above  article  I  have  retained  the  workmen's  names — gum,  white  vitriol,  &c.» 
instead  of  resin,  sulphate  of  zinc,  8cc, 

VARNISH  ;  Green.  Grind  Chinese  blue  witli  double  the  quantity  of  finely 
powdered  cbromate  of  potash  and  copal  varnish,  thinned  with  turpentine.  The  pro- 
portions of  blue  and  chromate  may  be  varied*  This  varnish  produces  a  striking  effect 
on  japanned  goods,  &c. 

VEGETABLE  ACIDS.  The  term  vegetable  is  now  nearly  superseded  by  the  word 
organic,  though  the  distinction  must  always  be  maintained  between  acids  of  animal  and 
vegetable  origin. 

The  following  are  the  most  prominent  vegetable  acids. 


Aconitie 

Citric 

Krameric 

Racemio 

Acrylic 

Cocinic 

Lactic 

Roccellio 

Bensilic 

Cominio 

Meconic             * 

Saccharic 

Benzoic 

Coumaric 

Metagallic 

Suberic 

Bilic 

Cuminio 

Mucic 

Succinic 

Boletic 

Ellagic 

Nitro-picric 

Tannic 

Campholic 

Erythrio 

CBnantliic 

Tartaric 

Camphoric 

Fumario 

ParaUrUric 

Tartralic 

Carbolic 

Fungic 

Pcctic 

Tartrelic 

Cevadic 

Gallic 

Pyrocitric 

Valeric 

Chelidonie 

Hippuric 

Pyrogallio 

Veratric 

Cinnamie 

Isatic 

Pyrotartaric 

Xanthic 

Citraconic 

Itaconic 

Quinic 

VEINS  (Filontt  Fr. ;  GHnge,  Germ.)  ;  are  the  fissures  or  rents  in  rocks,  which  are 
filled  with  peculiar  mineral  substances,  most  commonly  metallic  ores. 

VEIN  STONES,  or  G  ANGUES,  are  the  mineral  substances  which  accompany,  and 
frequently  enclose,  the  metallic  ores. 

VELLUM,  is  a  fine  sort  of  Parchmext,  which  see. 

VELVET  (^Velours,  Fr.  ;  Sammet,  Germ.);  a  peculiar  stuff,  the  nature  of  which  ia 
explained  under  Fostian  and  Textili  Fabrics. 

VE N ETI A N  CH  ALK,  is  Steatite. 

VENTILATION,  or  the  renewal  of  fresh  air  in  stagnant  places,  is  nowhere  exhibited 
to  such  advantage  as  in  the  coal  mines  of  Northumberland  and  Durham,  where 
Mr.  Buddie  has  carried  well  nigh  to  systematic  perfection  tlie  plan  of  coursing  the 
air  through  the  winding  galleries,  originally  contrived  about  the  year  1760,  by  Mr.  Jame» 
Spedding,  of  Workington,  the  ablest  pitman  of  his  day.*  He  converted  the  whole  of 
the  passages  into  air-pipes,  so  to  speak,  drew  the  current  of  air  from  the  downcast  pit, 
then  traversed  it  up  and  down,  and  round  about,  through  the  several  sheths  of  the 
workings,  so  that  no  particular  gallery  was  left  without  a  current  of  air.  He  thereby 
succeeded  in  actually  expelling  the  noxious  gases  from  the  mines  ;  those  demons,  which 
in  Germany,  at  no  remote  era,  were  wont  to  be  combated  by  the  priests  with  impotent 
exorcisms  or  pious  frauds.  Before  Mr.  Buddie  introduced  his  improvements,  he  has 
known  the  air  to  be  led  through  a  series  of  workings,  thirty  miles  long,  before  it  made 
its  exit.  There  is  in  every  coal  mine  an  experienced  corps,  called  wastemen,  because 
they  travel  over  the  waste,  or  the  exhausted  regions,  who  can  tell  at  once,  by  the  whist- 
ling sound  which  the  air  makes  at  the  crevices  in  certain  partitions  and  doors,  whetlier  the 
ventilation  be  in  good  condition  or  not.  They  hear  these  stoppings  begin  to  nng  or  caR 
as  they  say,  whenever  an  interruption  takes  place  in  any  point  of  the  labyrinthian  line. 
Another  indication  of  something  being  wrong,  is  when  the  doors  get  so  heavy,  that  the 
boys  in  attendance  upon  them  find  them  difficult  to  shut  or  open.  The  instant  such  a 
defect  is  discovered  by  any  one,  he  cries  aloud,  "  Holloa,  there  is  something  wrong — • 
the  doors  are  calling  !** 

In  Mr.  Spedding*s  system,  the  whole  of  the  return  air  came  in  one  current  to  hia 
rarefying  furnace  (see  letter  c,  Jig,  1484.),  whether  it  was  at  the  explosive  point  or  not. 
This  distribution  was  often  frau^t  with  such  danger,  that  a  torzent  of  water  had  to  be 


*  Mining  engioeers  use  the  lerm  goo4 gtUmaUt  at  admirals  &o  good  eeanum,  to  denote  a  proficient  in 

his  calling. 


in  a  moment.  Many  explosions  at  that  time  occurred,  from  the  furnaces  below,  and 
also  down  through  tubes  from  the  furnaces  above«ground. 

About  the  year  1807,  Mr.  Buddie  had  hb  attention  intensely  occupied  with  this  most 
important  object,  and  then  devised  his  plan  of  a  divided  current,  carrying  that  portion 
through  the  active  furnace  c,  fig.  ]484. ,  and  the  portion  of  the  air  from  the/oM/  workings 
of  the  air  which,  descending  in  the  downcast  pit  a,  coursed  through  the  cUan  workings,  up 
the  dumb  fiimace  d,  till  it  reached  a  certain  elevation  in  b,  the  upcast  pit,  above  the 
fireplace.  The  pitmen  had  a  great  aversion,  however,  at  first  to  adopt  this  plan,  as  they 
thought  that  the  current  of  air,  by  being  split,  would  lose  its  ventilating  power ;  but 
they  were,  ere  long,  convinced  by  Mr.  Buddie  to  the  contrary.  He  divided  the  main 
current  into  two  separate  streams,  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit  a,  as  shown  by  darts  in  the 
figure ;  the  feathered  ones,  representing  that  part  of  the  pit  in  which  the  course  of  the 
current  of  air  is  free  from  explosive  mixture,  or  does  not  contain  above  one -thirtieth 
of  carburetted  hydrogen,  as  indicated  by  its  effect  upon  the  flame  of  a  candle.  The 
naked  darts  denote  the  portions  of  the  mine  where  the  air,  being  charged  to  the  firing 
point,  is  led  off*  towards  d,  the  dumb  furnace,  which  communicates  with  the  hot  upcast 
shaft,  out  of  reach  of  tlie  flame,  and  thence  derives  its  power  of  fraught  By  suitable 
alterations  in  the  stoppings  (see  the  various  transverse  lines,  and  the  crosses),  any  portion 
of  the  workings  may,  by  the  agency  of  the  furnace,  be  laid  out  of,  or  brought  within,  the 
course  of  the  vitiated  current,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  skilful  mine-viewer ;  so  that,  if  he 
found  it  necessary,  he  could  confine,  by  proper  arrangements  of  his  furnace,  all  the 
vitiated  current  to  a  mere  gas-pipe  or  drif^  and  direct  it  wholly  through  the  dumb  fur- 
nace. During  a  practice  of  twenty  years,  Mr.  Buddie  bad  not  met  with  any  accident  in 
consequence  of  a  defect  in  the  stoppings  preventing  the  complete  division  ^  the  air. 
The  engineer  has  it  thus  within  his  power  to  detach  or  insulate  those  portions  of  the 
mine  in  which  there  is  a  great  exudation  of  gas,  from  the  rest ;  and,  indeed,  he  is  con- 
tinually making  changes,  borrowing  and  lending  currents,  so  to  speak ;  sometimes  laying 
one  division  or  panel  upon  the  one  air-course,  and  sometimes  upon  the  other,  just  to 
suit  the  immediate  emergency.  As  soon  as  any  district  has  ceased  to  be  dangerous,  by 
the  exhaustion  of  the  gas-blowers,  it  is  transferred  from  the  foul  to  the  pure  air-course, 
where  gunpowder  may  be  safely  used,  as  also  candles,  instead  of  Davy*s  lamps,  which 
give  less  light. 

The  quantity  of  air  put  down  into  the  Wallsend  colliery,  at  the  time  of  the  last 
dreadf\il  accident,  18th  June,  1835)  was  not  less  than  5000  cubic  feet  per  minute,  whence 
it  has  been  justly  inferred  that  the  explosion  was  caused  by  tlie  rashness  of  a  wastcman 
carrying  a  light  through  a  door  into  a  foul  drift. 

Till  the  cutting  out  of  the  pillars  commences  (see  the  right  end  of  the  diagram),  tlic 
ventilation  of  the  several  passages,  boards,  &c.,  may  be  kept  perfect,  supposing  the 
working  extending  no  fbrther  than  a  or  ( ;  because,  as  long  as  there  are  pillars  standing. 
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every  passage  may  be  converted  into  an  air-conduit,  for  leading  a  current  of  air  in  any 
direction,  either  to  c,  the  burning,  or  d,  the  dumb  fiimace.  But  the  first  pillar  that  is 
removed,  deranges  the  ventilation  at  that  spot,  and  takes  away  the  means  of  carrying 
the  air  into  the  further  recess  towards  e.  In  taking  out  the  pillars,  the  miners  always 
work  to  windward,  that  is  to  say,  against  the  stream  of  air ;  so  that,  whatever  gas  may 
be  evolved,  shall  be  immediately  carried  off*  from  the  people  at  work  When  a  range 
Vou  XL  5  X 


the  section  of  the  mine  beyond  a,  b ;  uid  as  the  pilUn  are  suoeeauyely  cut  away  to 
the  left  hand  of  the  line  a,  b,  the  size  of  the  goaf,  or  void,  ia  inereaaed.  This  vacuity  is 
a  true  gas-holder,  or  reserroir,  continually  discharging  itself  at  the  points  p*  A,  t,  into 
the  circulating  current,  to  be  carried  off  by  the  gas-pipe  drift  at  the  dumb  furnace,  but 
not  to  be  suffered  ever  to  come  in  contact  with  flame  of  any  description.  The  next 
range  of  working  is  the  line  of  pillars  to  the  left  of  a,  6 ;  the  coal  having  been  entirely 
cleared  out  of  the  space  to  the  right,  where  the  place  of  the  pillars  is  marked  by  dotted 
lines.  The  roof  in  the  waste  soon  fidls  down,  and  gets  firaetured  up  to  the  next  seam 
of  coal,  called  the  yard-ooal  seam,  which,  abounding  in  gas,  sends  it  down  in  large 
quantities,  and  keeps  the  immenae  gasometer,  or  goaf  below,  continually  replenished. 
See  SvovK. 

There  are  two  general  plans  in  use  for  at  once  diffusing  heat  and  renewing  the  air 
in  extensive  buildings  which  plans  differ  essentially  in  their  principles,  modes  of  action, 
and  effects.  The  oldeBt,  and  what  may  be  called,  the  vm^for  method,  consists  in  planting 
stoves  in  the  passages  or  rooms  to  give  warmth  in  cold  weather,  and  in  constructing 
large  and  lofty  chimney-atalks,  to  draw  air  in  hot  weather  out  of  the  house  by  suction, 
so  to  speak,  whereby  fresh  air  flows  in  to  maintain,  though  imperfectly,  an  equilibrium 
of  pressure.  In  apartments,  thus  warmed  and  ventilated,  the  atmosphere  is  necessarily 
rarer  than  it  is  out  of  doors,  while,  in  cold  weather,  the  external  air  rushes  in  at  every 
opening  and  crevice  of  door,  window,  or  chimney — the  fruitful  source  of  indisposition 
to  the  inmates. 

The  evils  resulting  from  the  stove-heating  and  air-rarefying  system  were,  a  few  years 
ago,  investigated  by  me,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Society  *,  and  afterwards 
published  in  several  scientific  and  technological  journals.  It  is  there  said  that  the 
observations  of  Sauasure,  and  other  seientifle  travellers  in  mountainous  regions,  demon- 
strate how  difficult  and  painfol  it  is  to  make  muscular  or  mental  exertions  in  rarefied 
air.  Even  the  slight  rarsfiMtion  of  the  atmosphere,  corresponding  to  a  low  state  of  the 
barometer,  at  the  leve)  of  the  sea,  is  sufficient  to  occasion  languor,  lassitude,  and  un- 
easiness in  persons  of  delicate  nerves ;  while  the  opposite  condition  of  increased  pressure, 
as  indicated  by  a  high  state  of  the  barometer,  has  a  bracing  effect  upon  both  body  and 
mind.     Thus  we  see  bow  ventilation,  by  the  powerful  draught  of  a  high  chimney  stalk, 

it  operates  by  pumping  out,  exhausting,  and  attenuating  the  air,  may  prove  detri- 

(ntal  to  vivacity  and  health  ;  and  how  ventilation,  by  forcing  in  air  with  a  fim  or  a 
pump,  is  greatly  to  be  preferred,  not  only  for  the  reason  above  assigned,  but  because  it 
prevents  all  regurgitation  of  foul  air  down  the  chimneys,  an  accident  sure  to  happen  in 
the  former  method.  Genial  air  thrown  in  by  a  fiin,  in  the  basement  story  of  a  building, 
also  prevents  the  stajgnation  of  vapours  from  damp  and  miasmata,  which  lurk  about  the 
foundation  of  buildings  and  in  sewers,  and  which  are  sucked  in  by  the  rarefying  plan. 
Many  a  lordly  mansion  is  rendered  hardly  teoantable  trom  such  a  cause,  during  certain 
vicissitudes  of  wind  and  weather. 

Hie  condensing  plan,  as  executed  by  the  engineers,  Messrs.  Eastpn  and  Amos,  at  the 
Reform  Club  House,  consists  of  a  large  fiui,  revolving  rapidly  in  a  cylindrical  case,  and 
is  capable  of  throwing  11,000  cubic  fiwt  of  air  per  minute  into  a  spacious  subterranean 
tunnel,  under  the  basement  story.  Hie  Un  is  driven  by  an  elegant  steam-engine, 
worked  on  the  expansion  principle,  of  five  horses*  power.  It  is  placed  in  a  vault,  under 
the  flag-pavement,  in  front  of  the  building ;  and  as  it  moves  very  smoothly,  and  burns 
merely  cinders  from  the  house  fires,  along  with  some  anthracite,  it  occasions  no  nuisance 
of  any  kind.  Tlie  fiteam  of  oundviiuiuoD  of  the  t?ngine  ■nppLicn  a  cast-iron  cbests  wUli 
the  rM[ui9Ue  h™t  fur  warming  the  wliole  of  the  building.  Each  of  these  chest*  t;;  a 
cube  of  3  f«t  cxtemuUy,  and  is  distributed  internally  into  7  pawlld  east- iron  cas«s, 
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width,  for  the  psssage  of  the  air  transversely,  as  it  is  impelled  by  the  fiui. 

F^AASS'  is  a  transverse  vertical  section  of  the  steam  chest,  for  heating  the  air ;  >^.l  486. 
is  a  plan  of  the  same ;  and  ^^.1487.  is  a  perspective  view,  showing  the  outside  casing,  also 
the  pipe  a,  for  admitting  the  steam,  and  the  stop-cock  6,  for  allowing  the  condensed 
water  to  escape. 

This  arrangement  is  moat  judicious,  economising  fuel  to  the  utmost  degree  ;  because 
the  steam  of  condensation  which,  in  a  Watt*s  engine,  would  be  absorbed  and  carried  off 
by  the  air-pump,  is  here  turned  to  good  account,  in  warming  the  air  of  ventilation 
during  the  winter  months.  Two  hundred  w«ght  of  fuel  suffice  for  working  this  steam- 
engine  during  twelve  hours.  It  pumps  water  for  household  purposes,  raises  the  coals 
to  the  several  apartments  on  the  upper  floors,  and  drives  the  fiui  ventilator.  The  air, 
in  flowing  rapidly  through  the  series  of  cells,  placed  alternately  between  the  steam- 
cases,  cannot  be  scorched,  as  it  is  generally  with  air  stoves ;  but  it  is  heated  only  to  the 
genial  temperature  of  from  75^  to  85^  Fahr.,  and  it  thence  enters  a  common  chamber 
of  brickwork  in  the  basement  story,  from  which  it  is  let  off  into  a  series  of  distinct 
flues,  governed  by  dialled  valves  or  registers,  whereby  it  is  conducted  in  regulated 
quantities  to  the  several  apartments  of  the  building.  I  am  of  opinion,  that  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  devise  a  better  plan  for  the  purpose  of  warming  and  ventilating  a  large 
house ;  and  I  am  only  sorry  to  observe,  that  the  plan  projected  by  the  engineers  has 
been  injwlieiously  counteracted  in  two  particulars: 

The  first  of  these  is,  that  the  external  air,  which  supplies  the  fan,  is  made  to  traverse 
a  great  heap  of  coke  before  it  can  enter  that  apparatus,  whereby  it  suffers  such  friction 
as  materially  to  obstruct  the  ventilation  of  the  house.  The  following  experiments,  which 
I  made  recently  upon  this  point,  will  place  the  evil  in  a  proper  light :  —Having  fitted 
up  Dr.  Wo]laston*s  differential  barometer,  as  an  anemometer,  with  oil,  of  specific  gravity 
0*900  in  one  leg  of  its  syphon,  and  water  of  1  <XX)  in  the  other,  covered  with  the  said  oil 
.  in  the  two  cisterns  at  top,  I  found  that  the  stream  of  air  produced  by  the  fan,  in  a  cer- 
tain  part  of  the  flue,  had  a  velocity  only  as  the  number  8,  while  the  air  was  drawn 
through  the  coke,  but  that  it  had  a  velocity  in  the  same  place  as  the  number  11,  when- 
ever tlie  air  was  freely  admitted  to  the  fan  by  opening  a  side  door.  Thus,  three- 
elevenths,  both  of  the  ventilating  and  warming  effect  of  the  Ian,  are  lost.  I  eannot 
divine  any  good  reason  for  making  the  members  of  the  Reform  Club  breathe  an  • 
atmosphere^  certainly  not  improved,  but  most  probably  vitiated,  by  being  passed  in  a 
moist  state  through  a  porous  sulphurous  carbon,  whereby  it  will  tend  to  generate  the 
two  deleterious  gases,  carbonic  oxide  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree.  It  is  vain  to  allege  that  these  gases  may  not  be  diaeoverable  by  chemical 
analysis  —  can  the  gaseous  matters,  which  generate  cholera,  yellow  fever,  or  ague,  be 
detected  by  chemical  reagents  ?  No»  truly  ;  yet  every  one  admits  the  reality  Of  their 
specific  virus.  I  should  pr(^K>se  that  the  air  be  transmitted  through  a  large  sheet  of 
wire-cloth  before  it  reaches  the  fan,  whereby  it  would  be  freed  fVom  the  grosser  par- 
ticles of  soot  that  pollute  the  atmosphere  of  London.  Tlie  wire-cloth  should  be  brushed 
every  morning. 

The  second  particular,  which  counteracts  in  some  measure  the  good  eflects  of  the  fiin 
in  steam  ventilation,  is  the  huge  stove  placed  in  the  top  story  of  the  building.  This 
potent  furnace,  consuming,  when  in  aetion,  3  cwt.  of  coals  per  day,  tends  to  draw  down 
foul  air,  for  its  own  supply,  from  the  chimneys  of  the  adjoining  rooms,  and  thus  to  im- 
pede the  upward  current  created  by  the  fan.  I  have  measured,  by  Dr.  Wollaston's 
differential  barometer,  the  ventilating  influence  of  the  said  furnace  stove,  and  find  it  to 
be  perfectly  insignificant,  —  nay,  most  absurdly  so^^when  compared  with  the  frn,  as 
to  the  quantity  of  fuel  which  each  requires  per  day.  Hie  rarefretion  of  air  in  the  stove 
chamber,  in  reference  to  the  external  air,  was  indicated  bv  a  quarter  of  an  inch  diffe- 
rence of  level  in  the  legs  of  the  oil  and  water  syphon,  and  this  when  the  door  of  the 
stove-room  was  shut,  as  it  usually  is;  the  tube  of  the  difierential  barometer  being 
inserted  in  a  hole  in  the  door.  The  fan  indicates  a  ventilating  force  equal  to  3  inches 
of  the  water  syphon,  which  is  20  inches  of  the  above  oil  and  water  syphon,  and  there- 
fore 80  times  greater  than  that  of  the  stove  furnace ;  so  that,  taking  into  view  the 
smaller  quantity  of  fuel  which  the  fan  requires,  the  advantage  in  ventilation,  in  fovour 
of  the  fan,  is  the  enormous  ratio  of  120  to  1,  at  the  lowest  estimate.  The  said  stove, 
in  the  attic,  seems  to  me  to  be  not  only  futile,  but  dangerous.  It  is  a  huge  rectangular 
east-iron  chest,  having  a  large  hopper  in  front,  kept  frill  of  coals,  and  it  is  contracted 
above  into  a  round  pipe,  which  discharges  the  burnt  air  and  smoke  into  a  series  of  bori- 
zonul  pipes  of  cast-iron,  about  4  inches  diameter,  which  traverse  the  room  under  the 
ceiling,  and  termmate  in  a  brick  chimney.  In  consequence  of  tliis  obstruction,  the 
draught  through  the  fiimace  is  so  feeble,  that  no  rush  of  air  can  be  perceived  in  its  ash- 
pit, even  when  this  is  contracted  to  an  area  of  6  inches  square  ;  —  nay,  when  the  ash-pit 
was  momentarily  luted  with  bricks  and  clay,  and  the  tube  of  the  difiTcrcntial  barometer 
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was  introduced  a  little  way  under  the  grate,  the  level  of  the  oO  and  water  syphon 
in  that  instrument  was  displaced  by  no  more  than  one-tenth  of  an  inch,  which  is 
only  ope-hundredth  of  an  inch  of  water,  —  a  most  important  effect  under  a  daily  con- 
sumption  of  S  owt.  of  coals.  In  Giet,  this  store  may  be  fitly  styled  an  incerndtary  coat 
devomrwr,  as  it  has  already  set  fire  to  the  liouse ;  and  though  now  laid  upon  a  new  floor 
of  iron  rafters  and  stone  fiagx,  it  still  offers  so  much  danger  from  its  outlet  iron  pipes, 
should  they  become  ignited  from  the  combustion  of  charcoal  deposited  in  them,  that  I 
think  no  premium  of  insurance  adequate  to  cover  the  imminent  risk  of  fire.  The  store 
being,  therefore,  a  superfluous  and  dangerous  nuisance,  should  be  turned  out  of  doors 
as  s^iedily  as  possible.  lu  total  cost,  with  that  of  its  fellow  in  the  basement  story, 
cannot  be  much  less  than  the  cost  of  the  steam-engine,  with  all  its  truly  effectual  wann- 
ing and  ventilating  appurtenances. 

I  take  leave  to  observe,  that  the  system  of  heating  and  ventibiting  apparatus,  eon- 
structed  by  Messrs.  Easton  and  Amos,  in  the  Reform  Club  House,  offers  one  striking 
and  peculiar  advantage.  It  may  be  modified  at  little  expense,  so  as  to  become  the 
ready  means  of  introducing,  during  the  sultriest  dog  days,  refreshing  currents  of  air,  at 
a  temperature  of  10,  20^  30,  or  even  40  degrees  under  that  of  the  atmosphere.  An  ap> 
paratus  of  this  nature,  attached  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament  and  courts  of  bw,  would 
prove  an  inestimable  blessing  to  our  legisUtors,  lawyers,  judges,  and  juries.  Of  such 
cool  air  a  very  gentle  stream  would  suflRee  to  make  the  most  crowded  apartments  com- 
fortable, wiUiout  endangering  the  health  of  their  inmates  with  gusts  fk  wind  through 
the  doors,  windows,  and  floors. 

It  is  lamentable  to  reflect  how  little  has  been  done  for  the  well-being  of  the  sentient 
and  breathing  functions  of  man  in  the  public  buildings  of  the  metropolis,  notwithstand- 
ing our  boasted  march  of  intellect  and  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge.  Almost  all  our 
churches  are  filled  on  Sundays  with  stov^roasted  air ;  and  even  the  House  of  Coomions 
has  its  atmosphere  exhausted  by  the  suction  of  a  huge  chimney  stalk,  with  a  furnace 
equal,  it  is  said,  to  that  of  a  40-horse  steam  boiler.  To  gentlemen  plunged  in  air  so 
attenuated,  condensation  of  thought  and  terseness  of  expression  can  hardly  be  the  order 
of  the  day. 

Nearly  twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  I  endeavoured  to  point  public  attention  to  this 
important  subject  in  the  following  terms:  — **  Our  legislators,  when  bewailing,  not 
long  ago,  the  fitte  of  their  fellow-creatures,  doomed  to  breathe  the  polluted  air  of  a  fac- 
tory, were  little  aware  how  superior  the  system  of  ventilation  adopted  in  many  cotton 
mills  was  to  that  employed  for  their  own  comfi^rt  in  either  House  of  Parliament.  The 
engineers  of  Manchester  do  not,  like  those  of  the  metropolis,  trust  for  a  sufficient  supply 
of  fresh  air  into  any  crowded  hall,  to  currents  physically  created  in  the  atmosphere  1^ 
the  difference  of  temperature  excited  by  chimney  draughts,  because  they  know  them  to 
be  ineffectual  to  remove,  with  requisite  rapidity,  the  dense  carbonic  acid  gas  generated 
by  many  hundred  powerful  lungs."  *  At  page  382.  of  the  work  just  quoted,  there  is 
an  exact  drawing  and  description  of  the  factory  ventilating  fim. 

Ou  the  6th  of  June,  1836,  I  took  occasion  again,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal 
Society,  upon  the  subject  of  the  sux^arta  which  then  prevailed  in  the  Custom  House,  to 
investigate  the  principles  of  ventilation  by  the  fan,  and  to  demonstrate,  by  a  numerous 
train  of  experiments,  the  great  preference  due  to  it,  as  to  effect,  economy,  and  comfort, 
over  chimney-draught  ventilation.  Yet  at  this  very  time,  the  latter  most  objeetiooabla 
plan  was  in  progress  of  construction,  upon  a  colossal  scale,  for  the  House  of  Commons. 
About  the  same  period,  however,  the  late  ingenious  Mr.  Oldham,  engineer  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  mounted  a  mechanical  ventilator  and  steam-chest  heater,  for  supplying  a 
copious  current  of  warm  air  to  the  rooms  of  the  engraving  and  printing  departments  of 
that  establishment.  Instead  of  a  fan,  Mr.  Oldham  employed  a  large  pump  to  force  the 
air  through  the  alternate  cells  of  his  steam  chest.  He  had  introduced  a  similar  system 
into  the  Bank  of  Ireland  about  ten  years  before,  which  is  now  in  full  action. 

About  two  years  ago,  Messrs.  Easton  and  Amos  were  employed  to  ventilate  the 
letter  carriers*  and  inland  office  departments  of  the  General  Post  Office,  of  which  the 
atmosphere  was  rendered  not  only  uncomfortable  but  insalubrious,  by  the  numerous 
gas  lights  required  there  in  the  evenings.  This  task  has  been  executed  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  their  employers^  by  means  of  fans  driven  by  steam  engine  power,  llie 
said  engineers  made,  alwut  the  same  time,  a  set  of  machinery  similar  to  that  erected  at 
the  Bank  of  England,  for  warming  and  ventilating  the  Bank  of  Vienna.  They  are 
ju&tly  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  been  the  first  to  execute,  in  all  its  hearings,  the 
system  of  heating  and  ventilating  buildings,  having  special  respect  to  the  health  <?  their 
inmates,  which  I  urged  upon  the  public  mind  many  years  ago. 

As  fans  oi  sufficient  size,  driven  by  steam  power  witli  sufficient  velocity  to  warm  in 
winter,  and  ventilate  at  all  times,  the  most  extensive  buildings,  may  be  erected  upon  the 

•  Philoiopby  of  Manufsctures,  p.  390.,  published  by  Charles  Knight.  ~  London,  1885. 
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principles  above  deseribed,  without  causing  any  nuisance  firom  smoke,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  Chapel  of  Henry  VII.  will  not  be  desecrated  by  having  a  fiustory  Vesuvius 
reared  in  its  classical  precincts,  and  that  the  noble  pile  of  architecture  of  the  new  Houses 
of  Parliament  will  not  be  disfigured  with  such  a  phenomenon. 

The  cheering  and  bracing  action  of  condensed  air,  and  the  opposite  effects  of  rarefied 
air  upon  human  beings,  formed  the  subject  of  several  fine  physiological  experiments, 
made  a  few  years  ago  by  M.  Junot,  and  described  by  him  in  the  9th  volume  of  the 
Arehivet  Generale»  cfe  MaHeine  .-  —  **  When  a  person  is  placed,"  says  he^  **  in  condensed 
air,  he  bresthes  with  a  new  facility;  he  feels  as  if  the  capacity  of  his  lungs  were  enlarged ; 
his  respirations  become  deeper  and  less  frequent ;  he  experiences,  in  the  course  of  a 
short  time,  an  agreeable  glow  in  his  chest,  as  if  the  pulmonary  cells  were  becoming 
dilated  with  an  elastic  spirit,  while  the  whole  frame  receives,  at  each  inspiration,  fresh 
vital  impulsion.  The  functions  of  the  brain  get  excited,  the  imagination  becomes  vivid, 
and  the  ideas  flow  with  a  delightful  fiieility ;  digestion  is  render^  more  active,  as  after 
gentle  exercise  in  the  air,  because  the  secretory  organs  participate  immediately  in  the 
increased  energy  of  the  arterial  system,  and  there  is  therefore  no  thirst" 

In  rarefied  air  the  effects  on  the  living  functions  are  just  the  reverse.  The  breathing 
is  difficult,  feeble,  frequent,  and  terminates  in  an  asthmatic  paroxysm ;  the  pulse  is 
quick  and  most  compressible;  hamorrhages  often  occur,  with  tendency  to  fainting;  the 
secretions  are  scanty  or  totally  suppressed,  and  at  length  apathy  superveneSr 

These  striking  results  obtained  on  one  individual  at  a  time,  with  a  small  experimental 
apparatus,  have  been  recently  reproduced,  on  a  working  scale,  with  many  persons  at 
once  enclosed  in  a  mining  shaft,  encased  with  strong  tubing,  formed  of  a  series  of 
large  sheet-iron  cylinders,  riveted  together,  and  sunk  to  a  great  depth  through  the  bed 
of  the  river  Loire,  near  Languin.  Hie  seams  of  coal,  in  this  district  of  France,  lio 
under  a  stratum  of  quicksand,  from  18  to  90  metres  thick,  (20  to  S3  yards,)  and  they 
had  been  found  to  be  inaccessible  by  all  the  ordinary  modes  of  mining  previously  prac- 
tised. The  obstacle  had  been  regarded  to  be  so  perfectly  insurmountable,  that  every 
portion  of  the  great  coal  basin,  that  extends  under  these  alluvial  deposits,  though  well 
known  for  centuries,  had  remained  untouched.  To  endeavour,  by  the  usual  working, 
to  penetrate  tlirough  these  semi-fluid  quicksands,  which  communicate  with  the  waters 
of  the  Loire,  was,  in  fact,  nothing  less  than  to  try  to  sink  a  shaft  in  that  river,  or  to  drain 
the  river  itself.  But  this  diflSculty  has  been  successfully  grappled  with,  through  the 
resources  of  science,  boldly  applied  by  M.  Triger,  an  able  civil  engineer. 

By  means  of  the  above  frame  of  iron  tubing,  furnished  with  an  air-tight  ante- 
chamber at  its  top,  he  has  contrived  to  keep  his  workmen  immersed  in  air,  sufficiently 
condensed  by  forcing-pumps,  to  repel  the  water  from  the  bottom  of  the  iron  cylinders, 
and  thereby  to  enable  them  to  excavate  the  gravel  and  stones  to  a  great  depth.  The 
compartment  at  top  has  a  man-hole  door  in  its  cover,  and  another  m  its  floor.  The 
men,  after  being  introduced  into  it,  shut  the  door  over  their  heads,  and  then  turn  the 
stop-cock  upon  a  pipe,  in  connexion  with  the  condensed  air  in  the  under  shaft.  An 
equilibrium  of  pressure  is  soon  established  in  the  ante-chamber,  by  the  influx  of  tho 
dense  air  from  below,  whereby  the  man-hole  door  in  the  floor  noay  be  readily  opened, 
to  allow  the  men  to  descend.  Here  they  work  in  air,  maintained  at  a  pressure  of  three 
atmospheres,  by  the  incessant  action  of  leathern  valved  pumps,  driven  by  a  steam  engine. 
While  the  dense  air  thus  drives  the  waters  of  the  quicksand,  communioatmg  with  the 
Loire,  out  of  the  shaft,  it  infuses  at  the  same  time  such  energy  into  the  mmers,  thai 
they  can  easily  excavate  double  the  work  without  fatigue  which  they  could  do  in  the 
open  air.  Upon  many  of  them  the  first  sensations  are  painful,  especially  upon  the  eara 
and  eyes,  but  ere  long  they  get  quite  reconciled  to  the  bracing  element.  Old  asthmatie 
men  become  here  effective  operatives ;  deaf  persons  recover  their  hearing,  while  others 
are  sensible  to  the  slightest  whisper.  The  Utter  phenomenon  procroda  from  the 
stronger  pulses  of  the  dense  air  upon  the  membrane  of  the  drum  of  the  ear. 

Much  annoyance  was  at  first  experienced  from  the  rapid  combustion  of  the  candles, 
but  this  was  obviated  by  the  substitution  of  flax  for  cotton  thread  in  the  widcs.  The 
temperature  of  the  air  is  raised  a  few  degrees  by  the  condensation. 

Men,  who  descend  to  considerable  depths  in  diving  bells,  experience  an  augmentation 
of  muscular  energy,  similar  to  that  above  described.  They  thereby  acquire  the  power 
of  bending  over  their  knees  strong  bars  of  iron,  which  they  would  find  quite  inflexible 
by  their  utmost  efforts  when  drawn  up  to  the  surface. 

These  curious  facts  clearly  illustrate  and  strongly  enforce  the  propriety  of  ventilating 
apartments  by  means  of  condensed  air,  and  not  by  air  rarefied  with  large  chimney 
draughts,  as  has  been  hitherto  most  injudiciously,  wastefuUy,  and  filthily  done,  in  too 
many  cases. 

As  the  subject  of  ventilating  and  warming  the  public  buildings  in  Uverpool,  and 
particularly  the  new  Custom-house,  has  been  under  discussion,  we  extract  from  the 
Architeetural  Jowmal  the  following  paper  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Williams. 

**  Doctor  Ure,  in  his  inquiry  into  the  modes  of  warming  and  ventilating,  observes. 
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that  'the  gmt  prinetpl*  of  tentibitioii  is,  iie?cr  to  pnatiit  tho  ime  portion  of  ar  Urice 
over  to  the  human  hingi*  but  to  tupplj  them  at  each  fresh  intpirvtioii  with  piue  acri^ 
particles  in  a  genial  thermomettic  and  hygrometrie  condition.' 

"  Where  tieattng  is  alone  attended  to»  as  in  the  caae  of  heat  eonveycd  by  eteaao.  ia 
metal  pipes,  it  beeomes  necessary  to  provide  currents  of  cold  air,  to  suppl  j  the  required 
continued  diange  in  the  apartments  for  the  purposes  of  ventilation.  It  ia  maiiileat  thca. 
that  the  best  principle  must  bc^  first,  to  heat  the  required  volume  of  freah  air,  and  then 
to  introduce  it  to  the  apartments  to  be  heated  and  ventilated,  instead  of  eflRicting  this 
double  object  by  two  djatinct  processes.  The  aiodM  operamdi  is  as  folloira  : — A  body  of 
pure  air,  of  any  required  volume,  and  passing  at  any  required  velocity,  is  Ibreed,  by  the 
aid  of  an  air-oondensing  pump,  into  a  chamber  or  chest,  where  it  ia  hesited  in  an  ia- 
geniously  oootrived,  but  extremely  simple  apparatus,  by  means  of  croon  enrreats  of 
steam.  Hie  peculiarity  of  this  contrivance  is,  that  an  ascending  body  of  nlr»  on  eateriof 
this  chest,  divides  itself  spontaneously  into  any  required  number  of  thin  boriaooftsi 
liluas,  by  which  a  very  extending  surlaee  is  exposed  to  corresponding  steun-heated 
metal  surfaces.  Instead,  therefore,  of  passing  the  steam  through  a  series  of  piposk  alo^g 
which,  but  in  an  opposite  direction,  the  con&naed  water  has  to  return,  it  ia  oooveycd  at 
once  from  the  boiler  into  the  chest  or  condenser,  (which,  in  fact,  it  is,)  where,  on  having 
parted  with  iu  heat  to  the  air  as  above  described,  it  is  condensed,  and  returned  diiectly 
to  the  boiler.  The  chest  or  condenser,  in  the  apparatus  at  the  Bank  of  £n^iand,  is 
but  S  feet  si|uare,  yet  the  body  of  air  to  be  heated,  while  passing  over  but  3  lineal 
leet,  spreads  itself  over  no  less  than  154  superficial  feet,  and,  coming  in  eontact  with 
a  corresponding  superficies,  heated  by  the  steam,  it  necessarily  receives  a  very  lar^go  supply 
of  heat  in  a  sliort  space  of  time. 

'*  The  apparatus  In  the  Bank  of  England,  independently  of  heating  and  Tcndlaciag 
several  Urge  apartments,  is  put  to  the  severest  test,  namely,  that  of  evaporatii^  the 
moisture  from  a  series  of  400  large  mill-boards,  with  a  surface  of  1600  feet,  and  which 
mouture  they  have  absorbed  from  the  fresh-printed  bank  notes  which  arc  daily  dried 
by  this  process. 

**  With  reaped  to  the  quantity  of  heat  which  this  small  apparatuH  is  capableof  imparting 
to  the  air,  thia  is  accurately  tested  by  the  quantity  of  water  which  is  condensed,  aa4 
which  amounU  hourly  to  twelve  gallons. 

**  Of  the  efficacy  of  an  artificial  current  produced  by  means  of  a  fan  or  cylinder.  Dr. 
Urc  observes,  that  *  it  has  been  ascertained  that  a  power  equivalent  to  one  horae^  in  a 
steam  engine,  will  drive  at  the  rate  of  80  feet  per  second  a  fan,  the  eflective  sur&oei  of 
whose  vanes,  and  whose  inhaling  conduits,  have  each  an  area  of  18  inches  square,  equsl 
to  that  of  a  large  steam  boiler  chimney,  llie  velocity  of  air  in  the  chimney,  produced 
by  a  consumption  of  fuel  equivalent  to  the  power  of  twenty  horses  was  no  more  than 
35  feet  per  second  ;  while  that  of  the  fim,  as  impelled  by  the  power  of  one  horse,  wm 
66  feet  per  second.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  economy  of  ventilation  by  the  Can  is  to 
that  by  the  chimney  draught,  as  66  x  SO  is  to  35,  or  38  to  1.  It  is  obrious,  therefore, 
that,  with  one  bushel  of  coals  consumed  in  working  a  steam-impelled  excentric  Ian,  we 
can  obtain  as  great  a  degree  of  ventilation,  or  we  can  displace  as  great  a  volume  of  air, 
as  we  could  with  38  bushels  of  coals  consumed  in  creating  a  chimney  draught  Economy, 
cleanliness,  and  compactness  of  construction  are  not,  however,  the  sole  advantages  whidi 
the  mechanical  system  of  ventibtion  possesses  over  the  physical  It  is  in&lltble,  even 
under  such  vicissitudes  of  wind  and  weather  as  would  essentially  obstruct  any  chimney 
draught  ventilation,  because  it  discharges  the  air  with  a  momentum  quite  eddy  proof; 
and  it  may  be  increaaed,  diminished,  or  stopped  altogether,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  ey«b 
by  the  mere  shifting  of  a  band  from  one  pulley  to  another.  No  state  of  atmosphere 
without,  no  humidity  of  air  within,  can  resist  its  power.  It  will  impel  tlie  air  of  a 
crowded  room,  loaded  with  the  vesicular  vapours  of  perspiration,  with  equal  certainty 
as  the  driest  and  roost  expansive." 

After  so  clear  and  practical  an  exposition  of  the  advantages  of  a  current,  mechanically 
created,  nothing  further  need  be  said  of  natural  currenta  arising  firom  mere  increase  of 
temperature,  excepting  that,  by  the  adoption  of  the  pump  iitstead  of  the  fon,  a  very 
considerable  power  is  saved,  and  the  operation  performed  much  more  eflcctively. 

Another  peculiarity  of  Mr.  01dham*s  apparatus  here  merits  attention.  I'lie  Ufge 
volume  of  air  heated  and  passed  off  to  the  required  apartmenU  is,  previously  to  its  being 
received  into  the  heating  chest,  filtered  and  purified,  by  being  deprived  of  all  that 
noxious  floating  matter  with  which  the  atmosphere,  particularly  that  of  London,  is  at 
all  times  charged,  and  which,  if  heated  and  sent  into  the  apartmenU  with  the  air,  would 
but  increase  that  noxious  character,  and  render  it  still  more  injurious  to  the  respiration 
of  human  beings.  Not  only,  indeed,  are  these  offensive  impurities  which  are  floatir^ 
in  the  atmosphere  effectually  separated,  but  a  power  is  given  of  charging  it  with  aromatic 
or  antiseptic  matter,  thus  rendering  it  not  only  the  medium  of  warmth  and  ventiUtion, 
but  of  purify ing  and  healthful  influences." 

VENUl^  is  the  mythological  name  of  copper 
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VERATRINE,  is  a  vegetable  alkali,  of  a  potsonous  nature,  eitraoted  Trom  the  seeds 
of  the  VenUrum  sabadiilSj  the  roots  of  the  Veratrwn  album,  or  wliite  hellebore,  and  of 
Cokkiemu  auittmmale,  or  meadow  saffVon,  in  which  plants  it  exists  combined  chiefly  with 
gallic  acid.  It  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder.  It  has  an  acrid,  burning 
taste,  but  without  any  bitterness ;  it  has  no  smell ;  but  when  snufied  into  the  nostrils, 
it  excites  violent  and  dangerous  sneezing.  It  melts  at  a  heat  of  122^  F.,  and  ooneretes, 
on  cooling,  into  a  transparent  yellowish  mass.  It  restores  the  blue  colour  of  reddened 
litmus  paper.  It  is  hardly  soluble  in  water  or  ether,  but  abundantly  in  alcohol.  It 
consists  of — carbon  66'75,  hydrogen  8*54,  nitrogen  5*04,  and  oxygen  19*601  Its  saline 
compounds  have  an  acrid  and  burning  taste.  Veratrine  resembles  strychnine  and  brucine, 
in  its  efllects  upon  living  bodies,  producing  tetanus  and  death  in  a  moderate  dose ;  not- 
witlistanding  which,  it  has  been  prescribed  by  some  of  our  poison  doctors,  especially 
mixed  with  hog's  lard,  in  the  form  of  frictions  on  the  forehead,  for  nervous  maladies; 
but  seldom,  I  believe,  with  any  good  effiscts. 

VERDIGRIS.  {Vert'dg-ffru,  Fr. ;  GruMtpan,  Germ.)  The  copper  used  in  this 
manufacture,  is  formed  into  round  sheets,  from  20  to  25  inches  diameter,  by  one  twenty- 
fourth  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  Each  sheet  is  then  divided  into  oblong  squares,  from  4 
to  6  inches  in  length,  by  3  broad ;  and  weighing  about  4  ounces.  They  are  separately 
beaten  upon  an  anvil,  to  smooth  their  surfeces,  to  consolidate  the  metal,  and  to  free  it 
from  scales.  The  refuse  of  the  grapes,  after  the  extraction  of  their  juioe,  formerly 
thrown  on  to  the  dunghill,  is  now  preserved  for  the  purpose  of  making  verdigris.  It 
is  put  loosely  into  earthen  vessels,  which  are  usually  16  inches  high,  14  in  diameter  at 
the  widest  part,  and  about  12  at  the  mouth.  The  vessels  are  then  covered  with  lids, 
which  are  surrounded  by  straw  mats.  In  this  situation  the  materials  soon  become 
heated,  and  exhale  an  acid  odour ;  the  fermentation  beginning  at  the  bottom  of  the  cask, 
and  gradually  rising  till  it  actuate  the  whole  mass.  At  the  end  of  two  or  three  days, 
the  manufacturer  removes  the  fermenting  materials  into  other  vessels,  in  order  to  check 
the  process,  lest  putrefaction  should  ensue.  Tlie  copper  plates,  if  new,  are  now  pre- 
pared, by  rubbing  them  over  with  a  linen  cloth  dipped  in  a  solution  ot  verdigris;  and  they 
are  laid  up  alongside  of  one  another  to  dry.  If  the  plates  are  not  subjected  to  this  kind 
of  preparation,  they  will  become  black,  instead  of  green,  by  the  first  operation.  When 
the  plates  are  ready^  and  the  materials  in  a  fermenting  state,  one  of  them  is  put  into 
the  earthen  vessel  for  24  hours,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  it  be  a  proper  period  to 
proceed  to  the  remuning  part  of  the  process.  If,  at  the  end  of  this  period,  the  plate  be 
covered  with  an  uniform  green  layer,  concealing  the  whole  copper,  every  thing  is  right ; 
but  if,  on  the  contrary,  liquid  drops  hang  on  the  surboe  of  the  metal,  the  workmen  say 
the  plates  are  smeaHng,  and  conclude  that  the  heat  of  the  fermented  mass  has  been  in- 
adequate ;  on  which  account  another  day  is  allowed  to  pass  before  making  a  similar 
trial.  When  the  materials  are  finally  found  to  be  ready,  the  strata  are  formed  in  tlie 
following  manner.  The  pUtes  are  laid  on  a  horizontal  wooden  grating,  fixed  in  the 
middle  of  a  vat,  on  whose  bottom  a  pan  full  of  burning  charcoal  Is  pUced,  which  heats 
them  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  women  who  manage  this  work  are  obliged  to  lay  hold 
of  them  frequently  with  a  cloth  when  they  lift  them  out.  They  are  in  this  state  put 
into  earthen  vessels,  in  alternate  strata  with  the  fermented  noaterials,  the  uppermost 
and  undermost  layers  being  composed  of  the  ez  pressed  grapes.  The  vessels  are  covered 
with  their  straw  mats,  and  left  at  rest.  From  30  to  40  pounds  of  copper  are  put  into 
one  vessel. 

At  the  end  of  10,  12,  15,  or  20  days  the  vessels  are  opened,  to  ascerUin,  by  the 
materials  having  become  white,  if  the  operation  be  completed. 

Detached  glossy  crystals  will  be  perceived  on  the  surface  of  the  plates ;  in  which 
case  the  grapes  are  thrown  away,  and  the  plates  are  placed  upright  in  a  comer  of  the 
verdigris  eeUer,  one  against  the  other,  upon  pieces  of  wood  laid  on  the  ground.  At  the 
end  of  two  or  three  days  they  are  moistened  by  dipping  in  a  vessel  of  water,  after  which 
they  are  replaced  in  their  former  situation,  where  they  remain  seven  or  eight  days,  and 
are  then  subjected  to  momentary  immersion,  as  before  lliis  alternate  moistening  and 
exposure  to  air  is  perfi>rmed  six  or  eight  times,  at  nsgulai  intervals  of  about  a  week.  As 
these  plates  are  sometimes  dipped  into  damaged  wine,  the  workmen  term  these  im- 
mersions, one  wine,  two  winea,  &c. 

By  this  treatment,  the  plates  swell,  become  green,  and  covered  with  a  stratum  of 
verdigris,  which  is  readily  scraped  off  with  a  knife.  At  each  operation  every  vessel 
yields  from  five  to  six  pounds  of  verdigris,  in  tL  fresh  or  humid  state  ;  which  is  sold  to 
wholesale  dealers,  who  dry  it  for  ezportation.  For  this  purpose,  they  knead  tlie  paste 
in  wooden  troughs,  and  then  transfer  it  to  leathern  bags,  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  and  ten 
inches  in  diameter.  These  bags  are  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air  till  the  verdigris  has 
attained  a  sufficient  degree  of  hardness.  It  loses  about  half  its  weight  in  this  operation ; 
and  it  is  said  to  be  knife-proof,  when  this  instrument,  plunged  through  the  leathern  bag, 
cannot  penetrate  tlie  loaf  of  verdigris. 


farm-houses  there  is  a  verdigris  cellar ;  and  its  principal  operations  are  conducted  by  the 
females  of  the  family.  They  consider  the  forming  the  strata,  and  scraping  off  the  ver- 
digris, the  most  troublesome  part.  Chaptal  says  that  this  mode  of  making  verdigris 
would  admit  of  some  improvements :  for  example,  the  acetification  requires  a  warmer 
temperature  than  what  usually  arises  in  the  earthen  vessels  ;  and  the  plates,  when  set 
aside  to  generate  the  coat  of  verdigris,  require  a  different  degree  of  beat  and  moisture 
from  that  requisite  for  the  other  operations. 

Verdigris  is  a  mixture  of  the  crystallised  acetate  of  copper  and  the  sub-acetate,  in 
varying  proportions.  According  to  Vauquelin*s  researches,  there  are  three  compounds 
of  oxide  of  copper  and  acetic  acid ;  1 .  a  subacetate,  insoluble  in  water,  but  decomposing 
in  that  fluid,  at  common  temperatures  changing  into  peroxide  and  acetate ;  2.  a  neutral 
acetate,  the  solution  of  which  is  not  altered  at  common  temperatures,  but  is  decomposed 
by  ebullition,  becoming  peroxide  and  supcracetate ;  and,  3.  superacetate,  wliich  in 
solution  is  not  decomposed,  either  at  common  temperatures  or  at  the  boiling  point ; 
and  which  cannot  be  obtained  in  crystals,  except  by  slow  spontaneous  evaporation,  in 
air  or  in  vacuo.  The  first  salt,  in  the  dry  state,  contains  66*51  of  oxide ;  the  second, 
44*44  ;  and  the  third,  33-34. 

Mr.  Phillips  has  given  the  following  analyses  of  French  and  English  verdigris; 
AuHols  ofPhiloMophjff  No.  21.  — 


French  Verdigris. 
Acetic  acid  -  -     29*3 

Peroxide  of  copper    -     43*5 
Water  -  -     25*2 

Impurity       -  -       2*0 


EngUsh  Venligrii. 

29-62 

44-25 

25-51 

0-62 


100-0 


100-00 


Distilled  verdigris^  as  it  was  long  erroneously  called,  is  merely  a  hinaeetaie  or  super- 
acetate  of  copper,  made  by  dissolving,  in  a  copper  kettle,  one  part  of  verdigris  in  two  of 
distilled  vinegar  ;  aiding  the  mutual  action  by  slight  heat  and  agitation  with  a  wooden 
spatula.  When  the  liquor  has  taken  its  utmost  depth  of  colour,  it  is  allowed  to  settle, 
and  the  clear  portion  is  decanted  off  into  well  glazed  earthen  vessels.  Fresh  vinegar  is 
poured  on  the  residuum,  and  if  its  colour  does  not  become  deep  enough,  more  verdigris 
is  added.  The  clear  and  saturated  solution  is  then  slowly  evaporated,  in  a  vessel  kept 
uniformly  filled,  till  it  acquires  the  consistence  of  syrup,  and  shows  a  pellicle  on  its  sur- 
fiice ;  when  it  is  transferred  into  glased  earthen  pans,  called  ouhu  in  the  country.  In 
each  of  these  dishes,  two  or  three  sticks  are  placed,  about  a  foot  long,  cleft  till  within 
two  inches  of  their  upper  end,  and  having  the  base  of  the  cleft  kept  asunder  by  a  bit  of 
wood.  This  kind  of  pyramid  is  suspended  by  its  summit  in  the  liquid.  All  these  vessels 
are  transported  into  crystallizing  rooms,  moderately  heated  with  a  stove,  and  left  in  the 
same  state  for  15  days,  taking  care  to  maintain  an  uniform  temperature.  Thus  are  ob- 
tained very  fine  groups  of  crystals  of  acetate  of  copper,  clustered  round  the  wooden  rods ; 
on  which  they  are  dried,  taken  off,  and  sent  into  the  market.  Tbey  are  distinctly  rhom- 
boidal  in  form,  and  of  a  lively  deep  blue  colour.  Each  cluster  of  crystals  weighs  from 
five  to  six  pounds ;  and,  in  general,  their  totd  weight  is  equal  to  about  one-third  of  the 
verdigris  employed. 

The  crystallised  binacetate  of  commerce  consists,  by  my  analysis,  of^--acetic  acid,  52 ; 
oxide  of  copper,  39*6 ;  water,  8*4,  in  100.  I  have  prepared  crystals  which  contain  no  water. 
There  is  a  triple  acetate  of  copper  and  lime,  which  resembles  distilled  verdigris  in  colour. 
It  was  manufactured  pretty  extensively  in  Scotland  some  years  ago,  and  fetched  a  high 
price,  till  I  published  an  analysis  of  it  in  the  Edinburgh  Philotophical  JoumaL  It  is 
much  inferior,  for  all  uses  in  the  arts,  to  the  proper  binacetate. 

VERDITER,  or  BLUE  VERDITER.  This  is  a  precipitate  of  oxide  of  copper 
with  lime,  made  by  adding  that  earth,  in  its  purest  state,  to  the  solution  of  nitrate  of 
copper,  obtained  in  quantities  by  the  refiners,  in  parting  gold  and  silver  from  copper  by 
nitric  acid.  The  cupreous  precipitate  must  be  triturated  with  lime,  after  it  is  nearly  dry, 
to  bring  out  the  fine  velvety  blue  colour.  The  process  is  delicate^  and  readily  misgives 
in  unskilful  hands. 

The  eendres  bleues  en  p&te  of  the  French,  though  analogous,  are  in  some  respects  a  dif- 
ferent preparation.  To  make  it,  dissolve  sulphAto  of  copper  in  hqt  water,  in  sneh  pro- 
port  ioii-s  thtit  tln^  liquid  mny  liijvt?  a  dt-'iislty  u*  I  "^^^  T;iki?  ^i-lO  pminti  muiisirrcs  ijf  tlui- 
aoluCion,  and  dividt'  it  *?qBallj  intci  -^1  (jjii-n'LiL'aiU-d  csskB  ;  add  tg  cadi  of  those  45  pouttil 
measures  of  aboiling-»Ui>t  {solution  wf  muHflti?  o^  iiirip^  of  specific  gruvity  VAil^  whi*rtrT>y 
a  double  decompoMtiim  TV!  II  cnsui;;  willi  thu  rurtnatiun  of  muriate  gf  copper  aiiil  stilplmU 
oF  tlmef  which  jirccipitsitc*.  li  ia  of  coiiM.-i{iiiL'iicc  to  work  the  mQtirriaU  well  togL'tltvi 
at  tlio  moment  of  iiiiiture,  to  pri:vi:ut  tht<  prccipUaie  tkgglom crating  in  un4>qual  i 
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After  leaving  it  to  settle  for  12  hours,  a  small  quantity  of  the  clear  liquor  may  be  ex- 
amined, to  see  whether  the  just  proportions  of  the  two  salts  have  been  employed,  which 
is  done  by  adding  either  sulphate  of  copper  or  muriate  of  lime.  Should  either  cause 
much  precipitation,  some  of  the  other  must  be  poured  in  till  the  equivalent  decompo- 
sition be  accomplished';  though  less  harm  results  from  an  excess  of  sulphate  of  copper 
than  of  muriate  of  lime. 

The  muriate  of  copper  is  to  be  decanted  from  the  subsided  gypsum,  which  roust  be 
drained  and  washed  in  a  filter ;  and  these  blue  liquors  are  to  be  added  to  the  stronger ; 
and  the  whole  distributed,  as  before,  into  4  casks ;  composing  in  all  670  pound  measurea 
of  a  green  liquor,  of  ri51  specific  gravity. 

Meanwhile,  a  magma  of  lime  b  to  be  prepared  as  follows  :  —  100  pounds  of  quick- 
lime  are  to  be  mixed  up  with  300  pounds  of  water,  and  the  mixture  is  to  be  passed 
through  a  wire-gause  sieve,  to  separate  the  stony  and  sandy  particles,  and  then  to  be 
ground  in  a  proper  mill  to  an  impalpable  paste.  About  70  or  80  pounds  of  thia  mix- 
ture (the  beauty  of  the  colour  is  inversely  as  the  quantity  of  lime)  are  to  be  distributed 
in  equal  portions  between  the  four  casks,  strongly  stirring  all  the  time  with  a  wooden 
spatula.  It  is  then  left  to  settle,  and  the  limpid  liquor  is  tested  by  ammonia,  which 
ought  to  occasion  only  a  fhint  blue  tinge ;  but  if  the  colour  be  deep  blue,  more  of  the 
lime  paste  must  be  added.  The  precipitate  is  now  to  be  washed  by  decantation,  em- 
ploying for  this  purpose  the  weak  washings  of  a  former  operation ;  and  it  is  lastly  to  be 
drained  and  washed  on  a  cloth  filter.  The  proportions  of  material  prescribed  above 
furnish  from  500  to  540  pounds  of  green  paste. 

Before  making  ftirther  use  of  this  paste,  the  quantity  of  water  present  in  it  roust  be 
determined  by  d^ing  100  or  200  grains.  If  it  contain  27  per  cent  of  dry  matter,  12 
pounds  of  it  may  be  put  into  a  wooden  bucket  (and  more  or  less  in  the  ratio  of  12  to 
27  per  cent)  capable  of  containing  17^  pints;  a  pound  (measure)  of  the  lime  paste 
is  then  to  be  rapidly  mixed  into  it ;  immediately  afterwards,  a  pint  and  a  quarter  of  a 
watery  solution  of  the  pearlash  of  commerce^  of  spec.  grav.  1*114,  previously  prepared; 
and  the  whole  mixture  is  to  be  well  stirred,  and  immediately  transfierred  to  a  colour- 
mill.     The  quicker  this  is  done,  the  more  beautiful  is  the  shade. 

On  the  other  hand,  two  solutions  must  have  been  previously  made  ready,  one  of  sal- 
ammoniac  (4  oz.  troy  dissolved  in  3^  pints  of  water),  and  another  of  sulphate  of  copper 
(8  oz.  troy  dissolved  in  3^  pints  of  water). 

When  the  paste  has  come  entirely  through  the  mill,  it  is  to  be  quickly  put  into  a 
jar,  and  the  two  preceding  solutions  are  to  be  simultaneously  poured  into  it ;  when  a 
cork  Is  to  be  inserted,  and  the  jar  is  to  be  powerfully  agitated.  The  cork  must  now  be 
secured  with  a  fat  lute.  At  the  end  of  four  days  this  jar  and  three  of  its  fellows  are  to 
be  emptied  into  a  large  hogshead  nearly  full  of  clear  water,  and  stirred  well  with  a 
paddle.  After  repose,  the  supernatant  liquid  la  run  off;  when  it  is  filled  up  again  with 
water,  and  elutriated  several  times  in  succession,  till  the  liquid  no  longer  tinges  turmeric 
paper  brown.  The  deposit  may  be  then  drained  on  a  cloth  filter.  The  pigment  is 
sold  in  the  state  of  a  paste ;  and  is  used  for  painting,  or  printing  paper-hangings  for  the 
walls  of  apartments. 

The  above  prescribed  proportions  furnish  the  superfine  blue  paste  :  for  the  second 
quality,  one-half  more  quicklime  paste  is  used  ;  and  for  the  third,  double  of  the  lime 
and  sal  ammoniac ;  but  the  mode  of  preparation  is  in  every  case  the  same. 

This  paste  may  be  dried  into  a  blue  powder,  or  into  orayona  for  painters,  by  exposing 
it  on  white  deals  to  a  very  gentle  heat  in  a  shady  place.  This  is  called  eendrt§  bku49 
en  pierre, 

V£RDIT£R,  or  BRKMEN  GREEN.  This  pigment  is  a  light  powder,  like 
magnesia,  having  a  blue  or  bluish  green  colour.  The  first  is  most  esteemed.  When 
worked  up  with  oil  or  glue,  it  resists  the  air  very  well ;  but  when  touched  with  lime, 
it  is  easily  affected,  provided  it  has  not  been  long  and  carefully  dried.  A  strong  heat 
deprives  it  of  its  lustre,  and  gives  it  a  brown  or  blackish-green  tint 

The  following  is,  according  to  M.  J.  G.  Gentele,  the  process  of  fabrication  in 
Bremen,  Cassel,  Eisenach,  Minden,  &c. :  — 

a.  225  lbs.  of  sea  salt,  and  222  lbs.  of  blue  vitriol,  both  free  from  iron,  are  mixed 
in  the  dry  state,  then  reduced  between  mill-stones  with  water  to  a  thick  homogeneous 
paste. 

b,  225  lbs.  of  plates  of  old  copper  are  cut  by  scissors  into  bits  of  an  inch  square, 
then  thrown  and  agitated  in  a  wooden  tub  containing  2  lbs.  of  sulphuric  acid, 
diluted  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water,  for  the  purpose  of  separating  the  impurities ; 
they  are  afterwards  washed  with  pure  water  in  casks  made  to  revolve  upon  their  axis. 

e.  The  bits  of  copper  being  placed  in  ox^lpition-chests,  along  with  the  magma  of 
common  salt  and  blue  vitriol  previously  prepared  in  strata  of  half  an  inch  thick,  they 
are  left  for  some  time  to  their  mutual  reaction.     The  above  chests  are  made  of  oaken 
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planks  Joined  without  iron  nailt,  and  let  aside  in  a  oeHar,  or  other  plaee  of  modente 
temperature. 

llie  saline  mixture,  which  is  partially  converted  into  sulphate  of  soda  and  chloride 
of  copper,  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air,  whereby  the  metallic  copper  pssses  into  a 
hydrated  oxide,  with  a  rapidity  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  the  surfaces  exposed  to 
the  atmosphere.  In  order  to  increase  this  exposure,  during  the  three  months  thai 
the  process  requires^  the  whole  mass  must  be  turned  OTer  once  every  week,  with  s 
copper  shovel,  transferring  it  into  an  empty  chest  alongside,  and  then  back  into  the 
former  one. 

At  the  end  of  three  months,  the  corroded  copper  scales  must  be  picked  out,  and  the 
saline  particles  separated  from  the  slimy  oxide  with  the  help  of  as  little  water  as 
possible. 

d.  This  oxidised  seAa&n,  or  mud,  is  filtered,  then  thrown,  by  means  of  a  bucket  con- 
taining SO  pounds,  in  a  tub,  where  it  is  carefully  divided  or  comminuted. 

c.  For  every  six  pulfuls  of  9ehalm  thus  thrown  into  the  laige  tub,  12  pounds  of 
muriatic  acid,  at  15^  Baumd,  are  to  be  added ;  the  mixture  is  to  be  stirred,  and  then 
left  at  rest  for  84  or  36  hours. 

/.  Into  another  tub,  called  the  blue  back,  there  is  to  be  introduced,  in  like  manner, 
for  every  six  pailfuls  of  the  acidiBed  seAoAn,  15  similar  pailfuls  of  a  solution  of  colourless 
dear  caustic  alkali,  at  19^  Baum6. 

g.  When  the  back  («)  has  remained  long  enough  at  rest,  there  is  to  be  poured  into 
it  a  pailful  of  pure  water  for  every  pailfiii  of  scAcSm. 

A.  When  all  is  thus  prepared,  the  set  of  workmen  who  are  to  empty  the  back  (e)»  and 
those  who  are  to  stir  (/),  must  be  placed  alongside  of  each.  The  first  set  transfer  (he 
tcAo&ii  rapidly  into  the  latter  back ;  where  the  second  set  mix  and  agitate  it  all  the 
time  requisite  to  convert  the  mass  into  a  consistent  state,  and  then  leave  it  at  rest  from 
36  to  48  hours. 

The  whole  maas  is  to  be  now  washed ;  with  which  view  it  is  to  be  stirred  about  with 
the  affusion  of  water,  allowed  to  settle,  and  the  supernatant  liquor  is  drawn  off.  This 
process  is  to  be  repeated  till  no  more  traces  of  potash  renoain  among  the  blue.  The 
deposit  must  be  then  thrown  upon  a  filter,  where  it  is  to  be  kept  moist,  and  eiposed 
freely  to  the  air.  The  pigment  is  now  squeesed  in  the  filter-bags,  cut  into  bits,  and 
dried  in  the  atmosphere,  or  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  78^  Fahr.  It  is  only  aiier 
the  roost  complete  desiccation  that  the  colour  acquires  its  greatest  lustre. 

VERMICELLI  is  a  paste  of  wheat  fiour,  drawn  out  and  dried  in  slender  cylinders, 
more  or  less  tortuous,  like  worms,  whence  the  Italian  name.  The  gruau  of  the  French 
is  wheat  coarsely  ground,  so  as  to  free  it  from  the  husk  ;  the  hardest  and  whitest  part, 
being  separated  by  sifting,  is  preferred  for  making  the  finest  bread.  When  this  pnun 
is  a  little  more  ground,  and  the  dust  separated  from  it  by  the  boulting-maehine,  the 
granular  substance  called  semoule  is  obtained,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  best  pastes. 
The  softest  and  purest  water  is  said  to  be  necessary  for  making  the  most  plastic  ver- 
micelli dough  ;  12  pounds  of  it  being  usually  added  to  50  pounds  of  semmk.  It '» 
better  to  add  more  temouU  to  the  water,  than  water  to  the  senumle,  in  the  set  of 
kneading.  The  water  should  be  hot,  and  the  dough  briskly  worked  while  still  wsrm. 
The  Italians  pile  one  piece  of  this  dough  upon  another,  and  then  traui  it  ivell  with 
their  feet  for  two  or  three  minutes.  They  afterwards  work  it  for  two  hours  with  s 
powerful  rolling-pin,  a  bar  of  wood  from  10  to  12  feet  long,  larger  at  the  one  end  than 
the  other,  having  a  sharp  cutting  edge  at  the  extremity,  attached  to  the  large  kneading- 
trough. 

When  the  dough  is  properly  prepared,  it  is  reduced  to  thin  ribands^  cylinders,  <^ 
tubes,  to  form  vermicelli  and  macaroni  of  diflTerent  kinds.  This  operation  is  perfonned 
by  means  of  a  powerful  press.  This  is  vertical,  and  the  iron  plate  or  follower  carried  hy 
the  end  of  the  screw  fits  exactly  into  a  cast-iron  cylinder,  called  the  beS,  like  a  sausage- 
machine,  of  which  the  bottom  is  perforated  with  small  holes,  of  the  shape  and  size 
intended  for  the  vermicellL  The  beU  being  filled,  and  warmed  with  a  charcoal  fire  to 
thin  the  dough  into  a  paste,  this  is  forced  slowly  through  the  holes,  and  is  immediatdj 
cooled  and  dried  by  a  fimner  as  it  protrudes.  When  the  threads  or  fillets  hsvescquirejj 
the  length  of  a  foot,  they  are  grasped  by  the  hand,  broken  off,  and  twisted,  while  stiU 
flexible,  into  any  desired  shape  upon  a  piece  of  paper.  .   ... 

The  macaroni  requires  to  be  made  of  a  less  compact  dough  than  the  vennieeliL 
The  former  is  forced  through  the  perforated  bottom,  usually  in  fillets,  which  arc  afterwards 
formed  into  tubes  by  joining  their  edges  together  before  they  have  had  time  to  become 
dry.     The  laxagnet  are  macaroni  left  in  the  fillet  or  riband  shape.  . .  u 

Vermicelli  is  made  with  most  advanSge  firom  the  flour  of  southern  countries,  wm^*^ 
is  richest  in  gluten.  It  may  also  be  made  from  our  ordinary  flour,  provided  an  sddition 
of  gluten  be  made  to  the  flour  paste.     Vermicelli  prepared  from  ordinary  fioitf  ^  ^^ 
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to  melt  into  a  paste  when  boiled  in  toupe.    It  may,  however,  be  well  made  economically 
by  the  following  prescription :  — 

Vermicelli  or  Naples  flour  -  -     21  lbs. 

White  potato  flour      -  -  .  -     14  — 

Boiling  water  -  -  .  -     1 2  — 

Total  -  .     47  lbs. 

Affording  45  lb&  of  dough,  and  30  of  dry  vermicelli.     With  gluten,  made  from  common 
flour,  the  proportions  are :  — 

Flour  as  above  -  -  -  -     SO  lbs. 

Fresh  gluten  -  -  -  -     10  — 

Water         -  -  -  -  -       7  — 


Total  -  -     47  lbs. 

Affording  30  lbs.  of  dry  vermicelli  or  macaroni. 

VERMILLION,  or  Citawbar,  is  a  compound  of  mercury  and  sulphur  in  the 
proportion  of  J  00  parts  of  the  former  to  16  of  the  latter,  which  occurs  in  nature  as  a 
common  ore  of  quicksilver,  and  is  prepared  by  the  chemist  as  a  pigment,  under  the 
name  of  Vermillion.  It  is,  properly  speaking,  a  bisulphuret  of  mercury.  This  arti- 
ficial compound  being  extensively  employed,  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  its  colour,  in 
painting,  for  making  red  sealing-wax,  and  other  purposes,  is  the  object  of  an  important 
manufacture.  When  vermillion  is  prepared  by  means  of  sublimation,  it  concretes  in 
masses  of  considerable  thickness,  concave  on  one  side,  convex  on  the  other,  of  a 
needle-form  texture ;  brownish-red  in  the  lump,  but  when  reduced  to  powder  of  a  lively 
red  colour.  On  exposure  to  a  moderate  heat,  it  evaporates  without  leaving  a  residuum, 
if  it  be  not  contaminated  with  red  lead ;  and  at  a  higher  heat,  it  takes  fire,  and  bums 
entirely  away,  with  a  blue  flame. 

Holland  long  kept  a  monopoly  of  the  manufacture  of  vermillion,  from  being  alone  in 
possession  of  the  art  of  giving  it  a  fine  flame  colour.  Meanwhile  the  French  chemists 
examined  this  product  with  great  care,  under  an  idea  that  the  failure  of  other  nations 
to  rival  the  Dutch  arose  from  ignorance  of  its  true  composition ;  some,  with  BerthoUet, 
imagined  that  it  contained  a  little  hydrogen ;  and  others,  with  Fourcroy,  believed  that 
the  mercury  contained  in  it  was  oxidized  ;  but,  eventually,  Seguin  proved  that  both  of 
these  opinions  were  erroneous ;  having  ascertained,  on  the  one  hand,  that  no  hydro- 
genous matter  was  given  out  in  the  decomposition  of  cinnabar,  and  on  the  other  that 
sulphur  and  mercury,  by  combining,  were  transformed  into  the  red  sulphuret  in  close 
vessels,  without  the  access  of  any  oxygen  whatever.  It  was  likewise  supposed  that 
the  solution  of  the  problem  might  be  found  in  the  diflference  of  composition  between 
the  red  and  black  sulphurets  of  mercury  ;  and  many  conjectures  were  made  with  this 
view,  the  whole  of  which  were  refuted  by  Seguin.  He  demonstrated,  in  fact,  that  a 
mere  change  of  temperature  was  sufficient  to  convert  the  one  sulphuret  into  the  other, 
without  occasioning  any  variation  in  the  proportion  of  the  two  elements.  Cinnabar, 
moderately  heated  in  a  glass  tube,  is  convertible  into  ethiops,  which  in  its  turn  is  changed 
into  cinnabar  by  exposing  the  tube  to  a  higher  temperature;  and  thence  he  was  led  to  con- 
dude  that  the  difference  between  these  two  sulphurets  was  owing  principally  to  the  state 
of  the  combination  of  the  constituents.  It  would  seem  to  result  from  all  these  researches, 
that  cinnabar  is  only  an  intimate  compound  of  pure  sulphur  and  mercury,  in  the  propor* 
tions  pointed  out  by  analysis ;  and  it  is  therefore  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  in  order 
to  mijce  fine  vermillion,  it  should  be  sufficient  to  eflTect  the  union  of  its  elemenU  at  a 
high  enough  temperature,  and  to  exclude  the  influence  of  all  foreign  matters ;  but,  not- 
withstanding these  discoveries,  the  art  of  making  eood  vermillion  is  nearly  as  much 
a  mystery  as  ever.  M.  Seguin,  indeed,  announced  in  his  Memoirs,  that  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining,  in  his  laboratory,  ta  good  a  cinnabar  as  that  of  Holland,  and 
at  a  remunerative  price ;  but  whatever  truth  may  be  in  this  .assertion,  or  however 
much  the  author  may  have  been  excited  by  the  love  of  honour  and  profit,  no  nuinu- 
facture  on  the  great  scale  sprung  up  under  his  auspices.  France  is  still  as  tributary  as 
ever  to  foreign  nations  for  this  chemical  product.  At  an  exposition  some  years  ago, 
indeed,  a  sample  of  good  French  vermillion  was  brought  forward  to  prove  that  the 
problem  was  nearly  solved ;  but  that  it  is  not  so  completely  may  be  inferred  from  the 
silence  on  this  subject  in  M.  Dupin*s  report  of  the  exposiuon,  in  1834,  where  we  saw 
so  many  chemical  trifles  honoured  with  eulogiums  and  medals  by  the  judges  of  the 
^how.  The  English  vermillion  is  now  most  highly  prized  by  the  French  manufiuiturers 
of  sealing-wax. 

M.  Tuckert,  apothecary  of  the  Dutch  court,  publbhed,  long  ago,  in  the  AnndUt  de 
Chimte^  vol.  iv.,  the  best  account  we  yet  have  of  the  manufiicture  of  vermillion  in  Hol- 
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land ;  oDe  which  has  been  since  verified  b]r  M.  Pftyss^,  who  saw  the  process  pnetised 
on  the  great  scale  with  success. 

"  The  establishment  in  which  1  saw,  several  times,  the  fabrication  of  soblimed  sul- 
phuret  or  mercury,'*  says  M.  Tuckert,  **  was  that  of  Mr.  Brand,  at  Amsterdam,  bejood 
the  gate  of  Utrecht ;  it  is  one  of  the  most  considerable  in  Holland,  producing  annually, 
from  three  furnaces,  by  means  of  four  workmen,  48,000  pounds  of  cinnabar,  besides  other 
mercurial  preparations.     The  following  process  is  pursued  here :  — 

**  The  ethiops  is  first  prepared  by  mixing  together  ^O  pounds  of  sulphur  with 
lOBO  pounds  of  pure  mercury,  and  exposing  this  mixture  to  a  moderate  beat  in  a  flat 
polished  iron  pot,  1  foot  deep,  and  2^  feet  in  diameter.  It  never  takes  Are,  pro- 
vided the  workman  understands  his  business.  The  black  sulphuret,  thus  prepared,  is 
ground,  to  fiicilitate  the  filling  with  it  of  small  earthen  bottles  capable  of  holding  about 
24  ounces  of  water ;  from  30  to  40  of  which  bottles  are  filled  beforehand,  to  be  reidy 
when  wanted. 

**  Three  great  subliming  pots  or  vessels,  made  of  very  pure  clay  and  sand,  have  been 
previously  coated  over  with  a  proper  lute,  and  allowed  to  dry  slowly.  These  pots  are  set 
upon  three  furnaces  bound  with  iron  hoops,  and  they  are  covered  with  a  kind  of  iron 
dome.  The  furnaces  are  constructed  so  that  the  flame  may  freely  circulate  and  play 
upon  the  pots,  over  two-thirds  of  their  height. 

^  The  subliming  vessels  having  been  set  in  their  places,  a  moderate  fire  is  kindled  in 
the  evening,  which  is  gradually  augmented  till  the  pots  become  red.  A  bottle  of  the 
black  sulphuret  is  then  poured  into  the  first  in  the  series,  next  into  the  second  and 
third,  in  succession ;  but  eventually,  two,  three,  or  even  more,  bottles  may  be  emptied 
in  at  once ;  this  circumstance  depends  on  the  stronger  or  weaker  combustion  of  the 
sulphuret  of  mercury  thus  projected.  AfWr  its  introduction,  the  flame  rises  4  sod 
sometimes  6  feet  high  ;  when  it  has  diminished  a  little,  the  vessels  are  covered  with  a 
plate  of  iron,  a  foot  aquare,  and  an  inch  and  half  thick,  made  to  fit  perfectly  close. 
In  this  manner,  the  whole  materials  which  have  been  prepared  are  introduced,  in  the 
course  of  34  hours,  into  the  three  pots ;  being  for  each  pot,  3GO  pounds  of  mercury,  and 
50  of  sulphur ;  in  all,  410  pounds." 

The  degree  of  firing  is  judged  of,  from  time  to  time,  by  lifting  off  the  cover;  for  if 
the  flame  rise  several  feet  above  the  mouth  of  the  pot,  the  beat  is  too  great ;  if  it  be 
hardly  visible,  the  heat  is  too  low.  Hie  proper  criterion  being  a  vigorous  flame  play- 
ing a  few  inches  above  the  vessel.  In  the  last  of  the  36  hours*  process,  the  mass  should 
be  dexterously  stirred  up  every  15  or  20  minutes,  to  quicken  the  sublimation.  The 
subliming  pots  are  then  allowed  to  cool,  and  broken  to  pieces  in  order  to  collect  all  the 
Vermillion  encrusted  within  them;  and  which  usually  amounts  to  400  lbs.,  being  a  loss  of 
only  60  on  each  vessel.  The  lumps  are  to  be  ground  along  with  water  between  hori- 
zontal stones,  elutriated,  passed  through  sieves,  and  dried.  It  is  said  that  the  rich  tone 
of  the  Chinese  vermillion  may  be  imitated  by  adding  to  the  materials  for  subliming  one 
per  cent.'of  sulphuret  of  antimony,  and  by  digesting  the  ground  article  first  in  a  solution 
of  sulphuret  of  potassa,  and,  finally,  in  diluted  muriatic  acid. 

The  humid  process  of  Kirchoff  has  of  late  years  been  so  much  improved,  astofiirnish 
a  vermillion  quite  equal  in  brilliancy  to  the  Chinese.  The  following  process  has  been 
recommended.  Mercury  is  triturateid  for  several  hours  with  sulphur,  in  the  cold,  till  a 
perfect  ethiops  is  formed ;  potash  lye  is  then  added,  and  the  trituration  is  continued  for 
some  time.  The  mixture  is  now  heated  in  iron  vessels  with  constant  stirring  at  fintf 
but  afterwards  only  from  time  to  time.  The  temperature  must  be  kept  up  as  stesdily 
as  possible  at  130^  Fahr.,  adding  fresh  supplies  of  water  as  it  evaporates.  When  the 
mixture  which  was  black,  becomes,  at  the  end  of  some  hours,  brown-red,  tlie  greatest 
caution  is  requisite,  to  prevent  the  temperature  from  being  raised  above  114^,  and  to 
preserve  the  mixture  quite  liquid,  while  the  compound  of  sulphur  and  mercury  should 
always  be  pulverulent.  The  colour  becomes  red,  and  brightens  in  its  hue,  often  with 
surprising  rapidity.  When  the  tint  is  nearly  fine,  the  process  should  be  continue''  at  a 
gentler  heat,  during  some  hours.  Finally,  the  vermillion  is  to  be  elutriated,  in  order 
to  separate  any  particles  of  running  mercury.  The  three  ingrredients  should  he  ray 
pure.  The  proportion  of  product  varies  with  that  of  the  constituents,  as  we  see  from 
the  following  results  of  experiments,  in  which  300  parts  of  mercury-were  olways  em- 
ployed,  and  from  400  to  450  of  water :  — 


Sulphur. 

Potash. 

Vermillion  obtained. 

114 

75 

330 

115 

75 

331 

120 

120 

321 

150 

152 

382 

120 

180 

245 

100 

180 

244 

60 

180 

142 
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The  first  proportions  are  therefore  the  most  advantageous;  the  last,  which  are  those  of 
M.  Kirchoff  himself  are  not  so  good. 

Brunner  found  that  300  parts  of  quicksilver,  114  of  sulphur,  75  of  caustic  potassa, 
and  from  400  to  450  of  water,  form  very  suitable  proportions  for  the  moist  process ; 
that  the  best  temperature  was  113^  F.;  and  that  122°  was  the  highest  limit  of  heat 
compatible  witli  the  production  of  a  fine  colour. 

The  theory  of  this  process  is  by  no  means  clear.  We  nuiy  suppose  that  a  sulpburet 
of  potassium  and  mercury  is  first  formed,  which  is  eyentually  destroyed,  in  proportion 
as  tlie  oxygen  of  the  air  acts  upon  the  sulphuret  of  potassium  itself.  There  may  also 
be  produced  some  hyposulphite  of  mercury,  which,  under  the  same  influence,  would  be 
transformed  into  sulphuret  of  mercury  and  sulphate  of  potash. 

Sulphuret  of  potassium  and  mercury  furnish  also  vermiliion,  but  it  is  not  beautiful, 
lied  oxide  of  mercury,  calomel,  turbith  mineral,  and  the  soluble  mercury  of  Hahne* 
mann,  treated  with  the  sulphuret  of  potassium,  or  the  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  are 
all  capable  of  giving  birth  to  vermiliion  by  the  humid  way. 

The  vermilHon  of  commerce  is  often  adulterated  with  red  lead,  brickdust,  dragon's 
blood,  and  realgar.  The  first  two,  not  being  volatile,  remain  when  the  vermiliion  is 
heated  to  its  subliming  point ;  the  third  gives  a  red  tincture  to  alcohol ;  the  fourth 
exhales  its  peculiar  garlic  smell  with  beat ;  and  when  calcined  in  a  crucible  with  car- 
bonate of  soda,  and  nitre  in  excess,  aflbrds  arsenic  acid,  which  may  be  detected  by  the 
usual  chemical  tests. 

VINEGAR.  Hie  gross  revenue  derived  from  vinegar  manufactured  in  England  in 
the  year  1845,  amounted  to  284,3172.  yielding  a  nett  revenue  of  57,182/.  Hie  gross 
revenue  from  vinegar  manufactured  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  same  year,  amounted 
to  31 1,61 1/.,  producing  a  nett  revenue  of  62,93621 

Vinegar ;  to  detect  sulphuric  acid  in,  —  Add  a  few  drops  of  a  concentrated  solution  of 
chloride  of  calcium,  (muriate  of  lime)  to  the  vinegar  in  question,  not  the  least  turbid- 
ness  will  ensue,  even  at  a  boiling  heat.  But  if  free»  sulphuric  acid  be  present  in  the 
vinegar,  a  very  considerable  turbidness  will  appear,  followed  by  a  precipitate  of  sulphate 
of  lime.  If  the  proportion  of  the  sulphuric  acid  in  the  vinegar  is  larger  than  yj^  part, 
the  precipitate  will  appear  even  before  it  has  become  perfectly  cold. 

In  addition  to  the  article  Acxric  Agio,  I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  of  describe 
ing  the  recent  invention  of  Anhydrous  Acetic  acid  as  made  by  Mr.  Gerhardt.  It  is 
obtained  by  mixing  perfectly  dry  fused  acetate  of  potash  with  about  half  its  weight  of 
chloride  of  benzoyle,  and  applying  a  gentle  heat ;  when  a  liquid  distils  over,  which, 
after  being  rectified,  has  a  constant  boiling  point  of  279°  F.,  is  heavier  than  water,  with 
which  it  does  not  mix  until  after  it  has  been  agitated  with  it  for  some  time.  It  dis- 
solves at  once  in  hot  water,  forming  acetic  acid. 

Chlorbenzoyle,  is  prepared  by  transmitting  dry  chlore  gas  through  pure  oil  of  bitter 
almonds,  till  this  at  a  boiling  heat  affords  no  more  hydrochloric  acid.  The  chlor- 
benzoyle  is  a  limpid  colourless  fluid  of  1*196  specific  gravity.  It  has  a  peculiar,  very 
penetrating  smell,  drawing  tears  from  the  eyes,  as  horseradish  does.  It  has  a  high 
boiling  point,  and  burns  with  a  smoky  flame.  It  dissolves  sulphur  and  phosphorus 
with  the  aid  of  heat,  and  combines  with  sulphuret  of  carbon  in  all  proportions. 

Vinegar ;  new  Method  for  manufacturing  pure,  —  The  decomposition  of  acetate  of  lime 
or  lead  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid  has  many  inconveniences,  and  there  is  danger  of  the 
product  being  contaminated  with  sulphuric  acid«  Christl*  was  therefore  induced  to 
employ  hydrochloric  acid  as  a  decomposing  agent,  and  has  found  that  when  this  acid 
is  not  used  in  excess,  the  distillate  contams  scarcely  an  appreciable  trace  of  chlorine.  A 
mixture  of  100  lbs.  of  raw  acetate  of  lime,  obtained  from  the  distillation  of  wood,  and 
containing  90  per  cent  of  neutral  acetate,  with  120  lbs.  of  hydrochloric  acid  (20P  Baum^) 
is  allowed  to  stand  during  a  night,  and  then  distilled  in  a  copper  vessel.  The  application 
of  heat  requires  to  be  gradual,  in  order  to  prevent  the  somewhat  thick  liquor  firom 
running  over.  The  product  of  acetic  acid  amounted  to  100  lbs.  of  8^  Baum6 ;  it  had 
a  faint  yellow  colour  and  empyreumatic  odour,  which  may  be  perfectly  removed  by 
treatment  with  wood-charcoal  and  subsequent  rectification. 

In  order  to  obtain  th§  acetate  of  lime  Sufficiently  pure,  Volckelf  adopts  the  following 
process  :  —  Tlie  raw  pryolignous  acid  is  saturated  with  lime  without  previous  distil- 
lation. A  part  of  the  resinous  substances  dissolved  in  the  acid  are  thus  separated  in 
combination  with  lime.  The  solution  of  impure  acetate  of  lime  is  either  allowed  to 
stand  until  it  becomes  clear  or  filtered  ^,  then  evaporated  in  an  iron  pan  to  about  one 
half,  and  hydrochloric  acid  added  until  a  drop  of  the  cooled  liquid  distinctly  reddens 
litmus-paper.     The  addition  of  acid  serves  to  separate  great  part  of  the  resin  still  held 
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in  solution,  which  oollecU  together  In  the  boiling  liquid,  and  may  be  dimmed  off, 
and  likewise  decomposes  the  compounds  of  lime  with  creosot^  and  some  other  imperfeetiy- 
known  Tolatile  substances,  which  are  driven  off  by  further  evaporation.  As  these  volatile 
substances  have  little  or  no  action  upon  litmus-paper,  its  being  reddened  by  the  liqnor 
is  a  sign  that  not  only  are  the  lime  compounds  of  these  substances  decomposed,  but  slao 
a  smaU  quantity  of  acetate  of  lime.  The  quantity  of  acid  neeessary  for  this  purpose 
varies,  and  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  pyrolignous  acid,  which  is  again  dependent 
upon  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  wood  from  which  it  is  obtained.  150  litres  of  wood- 
liquor  require  from  4  to  6  lbs.  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  solution  of  acetate  of  Ume  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  a  tolerably  strong  best 
applied  at  last,  in  order  to  remove  all  volatile  substances.  Both  operations  may  be  per- 
formed in  the  same  iron  pans ;  but  when  the  quantity  of  salt  is  large,  the  latter  may  be 
more  advantageously  ellbcted  upon  cast-iron  plates.  The  drying  of  the  salt  requires 
very  great  care,  for  the  empyreumatic  substances  adhere  very  strongly  to  the  acetate  of 
lime,  as  well  as  to  the  compound  of  resin  and  acetic  acid  mixed  with  it,  and  when  not 
perfectly  separated,  pass  over  with  the  acetic  acid  in  the  subsequent  distillation  with  an 
aeid,  communicating  to  it  a  disagreeable  odour.  The  drying  must  tberefore  be  continued 
until  upon  cooling  Sie  acetate  £>es  not  smeU  at  all,  or  but  very  slightly.  It  then  fass  a 
dirty  brown  colour.  Tbe  acetic  acid  is  obtained  by  distillation  with  hydrochloric  add 
in  a  still  with  a  copper  head  and  leaden  condenser ;  when  proper  precautions  are  takns, 
the  acetic  acid  does  not  contun  a  trace  of  either  metal.  The  quantity  of  hydrochloric 
acid  required  cannot  be  exactly  stated,  because  the  acetate  of  lime  is  mixed  with  resin, 
and  already  formed  chloride  of  calcium.  In  most  instances  90  or  95  parts  by  weight 
of  acid,  1*16  spec  graVn  are  sufficient  to  decompose  completely  100  parts  of  the  salt, 
without  introducing  much  hydrochloric  acid  into  the  distillate. 

The  distilled  acetic  acid  possesses  only  a  very  fidnt  empyreumatic  odour,  very  difierent 
from  that  of  the  raw  pyrolignous  acid  ;  it  is  perfectly  colourless,  and  should  only  become 
slightly  turbid  on  the  addition  of  nitrate  of  silver.  If  the  acid  has  a  yellowish  colour, 
this  is  owing  to  resin  having  been  spirted  over  in  the  distillation.  It  is  therefore  advi- 
sable to  remove  the  resin,  which  is  separated  on  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
floats  upon  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  either  by  skimming  or  filtration  through  a  linen 
cloth.  The  distUled  acid  has  a  specific  gravity  ranging  between  1-058  and  1'061,  coo- 
taining  upwards  of  40  per  cent,  of  anhydrous  acetic  acid.  It  is  rarely  that  aeid  of  thu 
strength  is  required ;  and  as  the  distilUtion  is  easier  when  the  mixture  is  less  concentrated, 
water  may  be  added  before  or  towards  the  end  of  the  distillation.  Vblckel  recommeDds 
as  convenient  proportions-^ 

1 00  parts  of  acetate  of  lime, 
90  to  95  hydrochloric  acid, 
25  parts  water, 

which  yield  from  95  to  100  parts  of  acetic  acid  of  1  -105  spec,  grav.;   150  litres  of  nw 
pyrolignous  acid  yield  about  60  lbs.  of  acetic  acid  of  the  above  specific  gravity. 

The  acid  prepared  in  this  way  may  be  still  further  purified  by  adding  a  small  quantity 
of  carbonate  of  soda  and  redistilling  ;  it  is  thus  rendered  quite  free  from  chlorine^  sod 
any  remaining  trace  of  colour  is  likewise  removed.  The  slight  empyreumatic  smell  may 
be  removed  by  distilling  the  acid  with  about  3  or  S  per  cent,  of  acid  chromate  of  potash. 
Oxide  of  manganese  is  less  efficacious  as  a  purifying  agent 

Although  pure  acetic  acid  may  be  procured  by  the  distillation  of  vinegar,  the  whole 
of  the  acid  cannot  be  obtained  except  by  distilling  to  dryness,  by  which  means  the 
extractive  substances  are  burnt,  and  the  distillate  rendered  impure.  In  order  to  obriate 
this  difficulty.  Stein*  proposes  to  add  30  lbs.  of  salt  to  every  100  lbs.  of  vinegar;  the 
boiling-point  is  thus  raised,  and  the  acid  passes  over  completely. 

Br  THE  QUICK  psocass  or  Ham,  when  the  fermentation  is  finished,  the  greatest  care 
ought  to  be  taken  that  all  access  of  air  is  excluded  from  the  wash,  and  that  its  tempe- 
rature be  reduced  to,  and  maintained  at  a  heat  below  the  point  where  acetification  com- 
mences. Those  who,  like  Messrs.  Evans,  Hill,  &  Co.,  of  Worcester,  attach  great 
importance  to  the  fabrication  of  the  best  keeping  vinegars  are  in  the  habit  of  ^Iteriog 
the  fermented  wash,  and  also  of  storing  it  away  for  numy  months  in  a  cool  situation 
ere  it  is  passed  through  the  acetifler ;  and  there  cannot  be  a  moment's  doubt  conceroiD^ 
the  great  value  of  this  practice,  not  only  as  regards  the  appearance  and  flavour  of 
the  resulting  vinegar,  but  also  in  respect  to  its  dietetic  and  sanitary  properties. 

All  recently  fermented  wash  contains  a  quantity  of  partially  decomposed  gluten,  aortic 
of  which  is  mechanically  suspended  merely,  but  by  far  the  larger  portion  exists  in  s  st>'^ 
of  solution  through  the  agency  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 

«  Poljtech.  CentralbUtt,  1832,  p.  305. 
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A  filter  will  remove  tlie  former,  but  time  alone  can  diasipate  the  carbonic  acid  and 
lead  to  the  deposition  of  the  latter.  At  all  eventR,  time  is  the  only  available  remedy,  for 
though  heat  would  expel  the  carbonic  acid,  yet  it  would  at  the  same  time  drive  off  the 
alcohol ;  and  agitation  in  contact  with  air,  though  it  removed  the  carbonic  acid,  would 
tend  to  the  formation  of  acetic  acid,  by  which  the  gluten  would  be  kept  in  solution  more 
decidedly  than  before,  and  thus  lead  to  the  production  of  a  turbid,  ropy  and  impure  vin- 
egar, extremely  liable  to  decompose  and  undergo  the  putrefactive  fermentation.  It  is 
obvious  therefore  that  the  theoretical  conditions  needed  in  the  treatment  of  fermented 
wort  by  the  vinegar-maker  are  precisely  those  which  we  have  shown  to  be  in  use  at 
Worcester.  That  is  to  say,  the  gluten,  when  insoluble,  should  be  removed  by  a  filter,  and 
when  held  in  solution  by  carbonic  acid,  this  must  be  slowly  expelled  by  keeping  at  a 
temperature  too  low  for  acetification  to  take  place,  and  which  may  be  assumed  at  less 
than  55^  Fahr.  Fermented  wort  stored  Away  at  this  temperature  for  six  months  will 
flow  to  the  acetifier  perfectly  limpid  and  bright ;  it  will  cause  no  deposition  of  gluten 
upon  the  birch  twigs,  and  thus  secure  complete  oxidation  ;  it  will  rapidly  take  on  the 
grateful  flavour  of  acetic  ether,  and  never  become  tainted  by  the  formation  of  that 
nauseous  and  noxious  product  aldeliyde,  which  so  fV'equently  contaminates  ill-made 
vinegar. 

Presuming,  however,  that  all  the  necessary  precautions,  with  respect  to  care  in  washing, 
fermenting,  and  keeping  the  wort,  have  been  attended  to,  we  may  now  pass  on  to  the 
acetifier,  that  is  to  say  Ham*s  acetifier. 

This  is  a  wooden  vat  or  vessel  (see  sketch)  about  12  feet  in  height,  and  firom  7  to  8 
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feet  in  diameter,  closed  at  top  and  bottom,  except  at  the  openings  for  the  introduction  of 
the  wash  and  the  exit  of  the  vinegar.  The  sides  are  perforated  by  a  few  small  holes 
for  the  admission  of  air,  and  within  are  three  floors  or  partitions  perforated  with  numerous 
holes  for  the  passage  of  the  wash  through  them.  Upon  these  floors  are  laid  bundles  of 
birch  twigs,  to  fitvour  the  dispersion  and  division  of  the  fluid  which  passes  through  the 
acetifier,  and  is  thus  brought  into  the  most  intimate  contact  with  the  oxygen  contained 
in  the  vessel,  or  admitted  through  the  openings  in  its  sides.  The  fluid  or  wash  is  of  course 
admitted  at  the  top  of  the  acetifier,  and  suffered  to  trickle  slowly  through  the  masses  of 
birch  twigs  and  through  the  partitions,  thus  causing  a  rapid  absorption  of  oxygen,  and 
consequent  production  of  vinegar,  which  with  any  undecomposed  wash  flows  out  at  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  ia  again  pumped  up  to  the  top,  and  so  on  until  the  process  is 
finished.  If  we  examine  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  formation  of  vinegar 
in  this  way,  we  shall  perceive  at  once,  that  it  is  a  case  of  partial  combastion,  or,  in  other 
words,  an  example  in  which  an  organic  compound  is  oxidized  at  a  temperature  and 
under  conditions  which  prevent  complete  oxidation. 

Every  one  must  have  observed  that  when  common  coals  are  thrown  upon  a  fire,  a  part 
immediately  bursts  into  flame,  firom  which  copious  particles  of  soot  or  carbon  are  thrown 
off  unbumt,  though  of  the  other  constituent  of  the  coal,  that  is  to  say,  the  hydrogen  gas. 
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DO  particle  eactpes  unoxidiaed.  This  arises  from  the  fiict  that,  except  at  rery  hi^h  tem- 
peratures, hydrogen  has  a  greater  affinity  for  oxygen  than  carbon  has;  consequently,  as 
the  supply  of  oxygen  from  tlie  atmospheric  air  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  U  limited, 
the  hydrogen  seises  upon  its  equivalent  to  the  exclusion  of  the  carbon,  which,  therefore, 
remains  and  constitutes  soot.  Exactly  in  the  same  way  the  hydrogen  of  the  alcohol  in 
the  wash  oxidixes  to  the  exclusion  of  the  carbon,  and  vinegar  is  formed  from  the  remain- 
ing or  carbonaceous  element,  which  becomes  itself  slightly  oxidised.  Thus  2  atoms  of 
alcohol  are  composed  of  :  — 


Carbon  -  -  -       .     -  -  -    4 

Hydrogen  -  -  -  -  -  -     6 

Oxygen  -  -  -  -  -  -     2 

whilst  acetic  acid  or  pure  radical  vinegar  contains  of — 

atoois. 
Carbon  -  .  -  -  -    4 

Hydrogen         -  -  -  -  -    3 

Oxygen  -  -  -  -  -  -    3 

If^  therefore,  we  suppose  the  contact  of  air  with  alcohol  to  have  led  to  the  absorption  of 
oxygen,  so  as  to  have  oxidised  three  atoms  of  hydrogen,  and  thus  produced  three  atoms  of 
water,  we  have  left 

atomt. 
Carbon  ...  -  -    4 

Hydrogen  -  -  -  -  -  -     3 

Oxygen  -  -  -  -  -  -     2 

which,  by  the  mere  absorption  of  another  atom  of  oxygen,  becomes 

atoms. 
Carbon  -  -  •  -  -  -     4 

Hydrogen  -  -  -  -  -  -     3 

Oxygen  -  -  -  -  -  -     3 

or  pore  acetic  acid,  with  whicn  the  water  produced  from  the  hydrogen  remains  in  union 
and  forms  vinegar.  From  the  above  it  foUowSj  that  as  the  oxidization  of  hydrogen 
generates  heat  or  caloric,  there  ought  to  be  a  very  appreciable  rise  in  temperature  during 
the  pa&sage  of  the  wort  through  the  acetifier.  And,  in  practice,  this  is  found  to  be  the 
case;  so  that  precautions  are  needed  to  prevent  tlie  heat  from  rising  so  high  ss  to 
vaporise  the  remaining  alcohol  of  the  wash.  The  temperature  sought  to  be  obtained 
is  about  90^  or  92^  Fahr.,  at  which  oxidation  goes  on  freely,  and  the  loss  of  alcohol  is 
moderate.  In  using  the  word  moderate,  we  speak  practically  rather  than  chemically ; 
for  in  reality  the  loss  is  very  serious  with  strong  worts.  From  practical  results,  con- 
ducted with  more  than  ordinary  care,  we  have  ascertained  that  about  one- third  of  all  the 
extractive  matter  of  the  malt  and  grain  is  lost  or  dissipated  during  the  processes  of 
fermentation  and  acetification.  Thus,  a  wort  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1  *072,  or,  in 
technical  language,  weighing  about  26  lbs.  per  barrel,  afforded  a  vinegar  containing  5*4 
per  cent  of  pure  acetic  acid,  and  a  residuary  extract  of  10  lbs.  from  36  gallons.  The 
former  of  these  would  indicate  35  lbs.  of  sugar,  or  13*7  lbs.  per  barrel  of  gravity ;  whilst 
the  latter  shows  3*8  lbs.  per  barrel ;  the  two  united  being  only  17*5  lbs.  instead  of  26, 
the  original  weight.  The  loss,  therefore,  has  been  8*5  lbs.,  or  from  a  specific  gravity  of 
1  '072  to  less  than  1  -050.  This  prodigious  destruction  of  extract  seems  to  imply  that 
great  improvements  may  yet  take  place  in  the  manufacture  of  vinegar. 

The  manufacture  of  vinegar,  by  Ham's  process,  is  an  extremely  interesting  operation, 
and  when  conducted  with  proper  care  furnishes  results  of  the  most  satisfactory  and 
uniform  character.  These,  however,  are  not  to  be  obtained  without  a  vast  amount  of 
experience  and  the  most  vigilant  attention  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturer.  Thus  a 
difierence  in  the  water,  in  the  malt,  in  the  mode  of  washing,  in  the  cooling  of  the  wort 
or  in  the  fermentation  of  the  wort,  will  each  give  rise  to  modifications  in  the  acetifying 
process  which  no  subsequent  skill  or  labour  can  afterwards  rectify.  There  seems  no 
doubt  that  the  most  important  points  in  Ham*s  method  are  the  cooling  and  fermentation 
of  the  wort,  though,  where  perfection  is  sought  for,  no  one  of  the  other  conditions  can 
be  omitted  or  neglected  with  impunity.  We  shall,  therefore,  proceed  to  treat  of  these 
conditions  seriatimt  rather  than  in  the  order  of  their  importance.  At  first  sight  it  might 
be  supposed  that  the  purer  the  water  the  better,  that  is  to  say,  the  less  the  amount  of 
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MTthy  or  saline  eonstitoeats  the  more  valuable  the  water  would  be  for  knaking  vinegar. 
Experience,  however,  teaches  us  the  contrary,  and  science  confirms  the  truth  of  this 
teaching,  by  pointing  out  the  real  nature  of  the  operatbn.  When  pure  water  is  made  to 
act  at  a  high  temperature  upon  the  ordinary  ingredients  of  a  vin^ar-maker*s  mash  tun, 
it  is  not  alone  the  sugar,  gum,  and  starch  of  the  grain  which  enters  into  solution,  for 
under  such  circumstances  the  gluten  is  also  dissolved.  But  this  gluten  is  composed  of 
vegetable  albumen  and  vegetable  gelatine,  the  former  of  which,  as  is  well  known,  is 
capable  of  being  decompoMd  and  precipitated  by  many  earthy  and  metallic  salts,  of 
which  the  sulphate  of  lime  is  one.  11^  therefore,  this  salt  exists  in  the  water  employed 
for  the  fiibrication  of  vinegar  or  of  ale  or  beer,  the  wort  will  contain  little  or  no  vegeta- 
ble albumen ;  consequently,  the  vinegar  or  beer  made  with  such  wster  never  becomes 
cloudy  or  roapy,  as  happens  when  pure  water  is  used,  for  these  delects  arise  from  an 
excess  of  albuminous  matter.  The  water  used  for  making  the  celebrated  Burton  ale 
eontatns  a  great  deal  of  sulphate  of  lime,  and  the  spring  water  of  Worcester,  which  is 
employed  by  the  extensive  firm  of  Hill,  Evans  and  Co.,  in  that  city,  vinegar-makers, 
contains  also  a  Tery  large  amount  of  sulphate  of  lime,  and  no  doubt  contributes  much 
towards  maintaining  the  well.established  reputation  of  that  firm.  Whenever,  therefore, 
much  sulphate  of  lime  exists  in  water,  without  the  presence  of  any  noxious  ingredient, 
such  water  may  always  be  relied  upon  as  fiivourable  for  the  production  of  good  beer  and 
vinegar. 

As  regards  the  malt,  or  rather  the  mixture  of  malt  and  grain,  employed  for  the  pro- 
duction of  wort,  the  common  Scotch  distiller's  formula  is  the  best,  containing,  as  it  always 
does,  a  considerable  per-centage  of  oats,  for  the  long  husk  of  the  oat  greatly  fiusilitates 
the  operation  of  draining,  and  thus  secures  the  thorough  separation  of  the  wort  from  the 
spent  grains. 

In  praetioe  it  is  found  necessary  to  ferment  only  two  gravities,  a  high  and  a  low, 
all  the  other  qualities  of  vinegar  being  made  by  mixing  or  diluting  these  after 
acetification.  The  roost  common,  and  unquestionably  the  best,  gravity  for  fermentation 
i»  that  which  in  technical  language  weighs  about  SO  lbs.,  or  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
1  -056 ;  the  other,  or  that  intended  for  strong  or  proof  vinegar,  being  of  spec.  grav.  1 072 : 
this  latter  aflTords  a  vinegar  containing  about  5^  per  cent  of  anhydrous  acetic  acid. 

In  every  instance  the  fermentation  must  be  carried  to  its  utmost  limit,  or  to  sero  at 
least,  and  in  cooling  the  wort  prior  to  fermentation,  great  care  must  be  used  to  prevent 
the  accession  of  the  acetous  fermentation  before  the  yeast  is  added ;  for  if  this  happens  to 
any  considerable  extent,  the  nitrogenized  matter  of  the  yeast  is  then  permanently  retained 
in  solution  by  the  acetic  add,  and  this  may  give  rise  to  the  inconvenience  called  the 
**  mother.**  To  secure  a  perfect  vinegar  by  Ham's  process,  as  much  attention  is  required, 
during  the  eooUng  and  fermentation,  as  for  the  finest  ale,  and  (his  axiom  cannot  be 
too  strongly  inculcated  into  the  minds  of  vinegar-makers.  The  heat  of  the  fermenting 
tun  should  not  exceed  75^  Fahr.,  as  the  alcohol  formed  by  the  process  is  apt  at  higher 
temperatures  to  pass  off  in  considerable  quantity  with  the  carbonic  acid,  and  thus  give 
rise  to  p.  loss  of  vinegar.  Presuming  that  the  fermentation  has  been  well  conducted,  and 
tiiat  the  speeifio  gravity  of  the  wash  is  as  low  as  water,  or  1 OOO,  the  next  step  is  to  pass  it 
through  tlMt  apparatus  which  constitutes  the  great  peculiarity  of  Ham's  process.  This 
apparatus  is  called  the  aoetifier.     See  Acme  Aon. 

VIOLET  DYE,  is  produced  by  a  mixture  of  red  and  blue  colouring-matters,  which 
are  applied  in  suceession.  Silk  is  dyed  a  fugitive  violet  with  either  archil  or  brazil 
wood ;  but  a  fine  fiut  violet,  first  bv  a  orimson  with  cochineal,  without  tartar  or  tin  mor- 
dant, and  after  washing,  it  is  dipped  in  the  indigo  vat.  A  finish  is  sometimes  given  with 
archil.  A  violet  is  also  given  to  silk,  by  passing  it  through  a  solution  of  verdigris,  then 
through  a  bath  of  logwood,  and,  lastly,  through  alum  water.  A  more  beautiful  violet 
may  be  eommunieated  by  passing  the  alumeid  silk  through  a  bath  of  brasil  wood,  and 
after  wfishing  it  in  the  river,  through  a  bath  of  archil. 

To  produce  violets  on  printed  calicoes,  a  dilute  acetate  of  iron  is  the  mordant,  and  the 
dye  is  madder.     The  mordanted  goods  should  be  well  dunged. 

A  good  process  for  dyeing  cottons  violet,  is — first,  to  gall,  with  18  or  20  pounds  of  nut- 
galls  for  every  100  pounds  of  cotton  j  second,  to  pass  the  stuir,  still  hot,  through  a  mordant 
composed  of—  alqm,  1 0  pounds ;  iron-liquor,  at  1^^  B.,  and  sulphate  of  copper,  each  5  or 
6  pounds;  water,  from  24  to  28  gallons;  working  it  well,  with  alternate  steeping, 
squeeiing,  airing,  dipping,  squeezing,  and  washing;  third,  to  madder,  with  its  own 
weight  of  the  root ;  and  fourth,  to  brighten  with  soap.  If  soda  be  used  at  the  end,  in- 
stead of  soap,  the  colour  called  prune  de  mtmneur  will  be  produced ;  and  by  varying  the 
doses  of  the  ingredients,  a  variety  of  violet  tints  may  be  given. 

The  best  violets  are  produced  by  dyeing  yam  or  cloth  which  has  been  prepared  with 
oil  as  for  the  Turkey-red  process.     See  MAnnxa. 

For  the  violet  pruneau,  a  little  nitrate  of  iron  is  mixed  with  the  alum  mordant,  which 
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makes  a  black ;  but  this  is  changed  into  vioUl  pnmtam,  by  a  madder-bath*  followed  by  a 
brightening  with  soap. 

VITRIPIABLE  COLOURS;  see Emamsls, Pastes,  Pofirar^aiid  Staikxd  Gz^aa. 

VITRIPIABLE  PIGMENTS.  The  art  of  painting  with  TUrifijible  pigments 
has  not  kept  pace  with  the  progress  of  scienoe,  and  is  hr  from  having  attained  that  de- 
gree of  perfection  of  which  it  is  capable.  It  still  presents  too  many  difficulties  to  prove 
a  fertile  field  to  the  artist  for  his  labours;  and  its  products  have,  for  this  reason,  never 
held  that  rank  in  art  which  is  due  to  them  from  the  indestructibility  and  brillianey  of 
the  colours.  The  reason  of  this  is  attributable  to  the  orcumstance  that  tbe^prtxiuetiaa 
of  good  Titrifiable  pigments  is  mere  chance  work ;  and  notwithstanding  the  nnmeroos 
papers  published  on  the  subject,  is  still  the  secret  of  the  few.  The  directions  giTCSi  in 
larger  works  and  periodicals  are  very  incomplete  and  indefinite ;  and  even  in  the  otfaer^ 
wise  highly  valuable  TraitS  des  ArU  CSnamquu  of  Brongniart,  the  chapter  on  tbe 
preparation  of  colours  h  fiir  from  satislactory,  and  is  certainly  no  frank  oommunicaixoa 
of  the  experience  gathered  in  the  royal  manufactory  of  Sevres. 

Now  it  is  equally  important  to  art  and  science  that  as  many  persons  as  possible  should 
contribute  to  develope  this  art :  but  so  long  as  every  individual  about  to  engage  in  the 
subject  finds  himself  compelled,  as  I  was  on  commencing,  to  discover  the  knowledge  al* 
ready  acquired  by  others,  but  kept  secret,  the  cost  of  time  and  trouble  requisite  is  suffi- 
cient to  frighten  most  persons,  and,  what  is  of  greatest  injury  to  the  art,  especiallj  the 
9cienti6e  chemist,  from  working  on  the  subject. 

The  branch  of  painting  with  vitrifiable  pigments  whidi  has  acquired  its  grentest 
developement  is  the  art  of  punting  on  porcelain.  The  glase  of  hard  felspar  porcelain, 
owing  to  its  difiicult  fusion,  produces  less  alteration  upon  the  tone  of  a  colour  of  the 
easily  fusible  pigments  than  is  the  case  in  painting  upon  glass,  enamel,  fiiyence,  Stc  The 
colours  for  painting  upon  porcelain  are  all  of  them,  after  the  firing,  coloured  lead-gls^es 
throughout ;  but  before  this  operation,  most  of  them  are  mere  mixtures  of  colourless  lead- 
glass,  the^sx,  and  a  pigment.  In  the  so-called  gold  colours,  purple,  violet  and  pink* 
tlie  pigments  are  preparations  of  gold,  the  production  of  which  has  hitherto  been  consi- 
dered as  especially  difficult  and  uncertain.  The  following  are  the  processes  which  I 
employ :  — 

Light  Purpie. — 5  grammes  of  tin  turnings  are  dissolved  in  boiling  nitrorouriatic 
acid,  the  solution  concentrated  in  tbe  water  bath  until  it  solidifies  on  cooling.  Tbe  per- 
ch lor  ide  of  tin  prepared  in  this  manner,  and  which  still  contains  a  slight  excess  of  muriatic 
acid,  is  dissolved  in  a  little  distilled  water,  and  mixed  with  2  grammes  of  solution  of 
protochloride  of  tin  of  1  -700  sp.  gr.,  obtained  by  boiling  tin  turnings  in  excess  with  mu- 
riatic acid  to  the  required  degree  of  concentration.  This  mixed  solution  of  tin  is  poured 
into  a  glass  vessel,  and  gradually  mixed  with  10  litres  of  dbtilled  water.  It  must  still  con- 
tain just  so  much  acid  that  no  turbidness  results  from  the  separation  of  oxide  of  tin ;  this 
may  be  ascertained  previously  by  taking  a  drop  of  the  concentrated  solution  of  tin  upon 
a  glass  rod,  and  mixing  it  in  a  watch  glsss  with  distilled  water.  A  clear  solution  of  0-5 
grammes  gold  in  nitromuriatic  acid,  which  must  be  as  neutral  as  possible,  is  poured 
into  the  solution  of  tin  diluted  with  10  litres  of  water,  constantly  agitating  the  whole 
time.  The  gold  solution  should  have  been  previously  evaporated  nearly  to  dryness  in 
the  water  bath,  then  diluted  with  water,  and  filtered  in  the  dark. 

On  adding  the  gold  solution,  the  whole  liquid  acquires  a  deep  red  colour,  without, 
however,  any  precipitate  being  formed ;  this  instantly  separates  upon  tlie  addition  of  50 
grammes  of  solution  of  ammonia.  But  if  no  precipitate  diould  result,  which  may  happen 
if  the  amount  of  ammonia  was  too  great  in  proportion  to  the  acid  contained  in  the  liquid, 
and  in  which  case  the  liquid  forms  a  deep  red  solution,  the  precipitate  immediately  results 
upon  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  It  subsides  very  quickly. 
The  supernatant  liquid  should  be  poured  off  from  it  as  soon  as  possible,  and  replaced  5 
or  6  times  successively  by  an  equal  quantity  of  fresh  spring  water.  When  the  precipi- 
tate has  been  thus  sufficiently  washed,  it  is  collected  upon  a  filter  :  and  as  soon  as  the 
water  has  drained  off  completely,  removed  while  still  moist  with  a  silver  spatula,  and 
mixed  intimately  upon  a  ground  plate  of  a  glass  by  means  of  a  spatula  and  grinder  with  80 
grammes  of  lead-glass,  previously  ground  very  fine  upon  the  same  plate  with  water. 
The-lead-glass  is  obtained  by  fusing  together  2  parts  of  minium  with  1  part  of  quarts  sand 
and  1  part  of  calcined  borax. 

The  intimate  mixture  of  gold -purple  and  lead-glass  is  slowly  dried  upon  the  same  glass 
plate  upon  which  it  had  been  mixed  in  a  nooderately  warm  room,  carefully  protected  from 
dust,  and  when  dry,  rubbed  to  a  fine  powder,  and  mixed  with  three  grammes  of  carbo* 
nate  of  silver. 

In  this  manner  we  obtain  S3  grammes  of  light  purple  pigmento  from  0'5  gramme 
gold. 

The  above  proportion  of  lead-glass  and  carbonate  of  silver  to  the  gold  precipitate  faolda 
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good  only  for  a  certain  temperature,  at  which  the  colour  must  be  bumt-in  upon  the  por- 
celain, and  which  ia  situated  Tery  near  the  fusing  point  of  silver. 

To  obtain  the  colour  with  a  less  degree  of  heat,  the  amount  of  lead-glass  added  to  the 
gold  must  be  greater,  but  that  of  the  carbonate  of  silver  less.  The  same  holds  good  with 
respect  to  the  preparation  of  the  purple  pigment  for  glass  painting. 

The  best  purple  may  be  spoiled  in  the  baking  in  the  muffle.  When  this  is  done  at 
too  low  a  temperature,  the  colour  remains  brown  and  dull ;  but  if  the  right  degree  of 
temperature  has  been  eiceeded,  it  appears  pale  and  bluish.  Reducing,  and  especially 
acid,  vapours,  vapours  of  oxide  of  bismuth,  &&»  have  likewise  an  iigurious  effect  upon  it. 

park  ^vrpU.  —  The  clear  and  neutral  solution  of  0*5  gramme  gold  in  nitromuriatic 
acid  is  diluted  in  a  glass  vessel  with  10  litres  of  distilled  water,  and  mixed  under  con- 
stant agitation  with  7*5  grammes  of  the  solution  of  protochloride  of  tin  of  1*700  sp.  gr. 
prepared  in  the  manner  described  above.  The  liquid  is  coloured  of  a  dark  brownish-red ; 
but  the  precipitate  is  only  deposited  on  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid.  The  supernatant  liquid  is  poured  off,  and  replaced  five  or  six  times  suc- 
cessively with  an  equal  amount  of  spring  water.  The  precipitate,  which  is  sufficiently 
washed,  is  collected  on  a  filter  ;  and  after  the  excess  of  water  is  drained  off*,  removed 
while  still  moist  with  a  spatula,  and  mixed,  exactly  as  described  for  the  light  purple,  upon 
a  glass  plate  with  10  grammes  of  the  above  lead-glass,  dried,  then  reduced  to  a  fine 
powder,  and  mixed  with  0*5  grammes  carbonate  of  silver ;  it  furnishes  about  1 S  grammes 
of  dark  purple  pigment.  Hie  stated  proportion  of  lead-glass  and  carbonate  of  silver  to 
the  gold  is  for  the  same  temperature  of  firing  as  given  for  the  mixture  of  light  purple  ; 
for  a  lower  temperature,  and  also  for  painting  upon  glassy  the  quantity  of  lead-glass 
must  be  increased  and  that  of  the  silver  nit  diminished. 

Red  VkkL  —  The  gold  precipitate  from  0-5  gramme  gold  is  prepared  in  the  same 
manner  as  for  the  dark  purple^  andVhilst  OKMst  taken  firom  the  filter,  and  mixed  inti- 
mately upon  the  plate  of  glass  with  12  grammes  of  a  lead  glass  prepared  by  fusing  4 
parts  of  minium  with  2  parts  of  quarts  sand  and  1  part  calcined  borax  ;  it  is  then  dried 
as  above,  and  reduced  to  a  fine  powder  upon  a  plate  of  glass,  but  without  any  addition 
of  silver.  The  proportion  of  lead-glass  to  gold  applies  likewise  for  the  same  degree  of 
temperature  as  in  the  case  of  the  light  and  dark  purple  pigments ;  a  lower  temperature 
requires  a  larger  proportion  of  lead  glass.  A  slight  addition  of  silver  to  tliis  pigment 
converts  the  red  violet  into  a  dark  purple ;  and  when  employed  alone  for  painting  upon 
glass,  it  gives  a  very  excellent  purple. 

Blue  Violet,  —  This  same  gold  precipitate  of  0*5  grammes  gold  is  mixed,  while  still 
moist,  upon  the  glass  plate  with  10*5  grammes  of  a  lead  glass,  obtained  by  fusing  4  parts 
of  minium  with  1  of  quarta  sand,  drying  it  slowly  in  the  manner  above  mentioned,  and 
then  reducing  it  to  a  fine  powder  upon  the  glass  plate.  When  the  pigment  is  burnt-in 
at  a  lower  temperature,  a  larger  addition  of  lead-glass  is  required.  This  blue  violet  pig- 
ment ia  more  especially  adapted  for  mixing  with  blue  pigments.  It  is  not  applicable  to 
glass  painting.  The  most  important  requisite  in  the  preparation  of  good  purple  and 
violet  vitrifiable  pigment  is  the  very  minute  state  of  division  of  the  gold  in  the  gold 
precipitate,  and  of  the  latter  in  the  lead-glaisSy  which  is  accomplished  by  mixing  the 
moist  precipitate  with  the  glass. 

By  mixing  the  light  purple  with  the  dark  purple  or  with  the  red  violet,  or  the  red 
violet  with  the  dark  purple,  in  different  proportions,  the  artist  is  able  to  produce  every 
possible  tint  of  purple  and  violet.  The  light  purple,  without  any  additional  silver, 
furnishes  an  anuuranth-red  colour,  like  that  seen  upon  most  of  the  porcelains  of  the 
preceding  century,  when  the  peculiar  property  of  silver,  of  converting  the  amaranth-red 
into  a  rose-red  colour,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  known.  Dr.  Richter,  who  at  the 
commencement  of  this  century  prepared  tlie  pigmenta  for  the  Royal  Berlin  manufactory 
of  porcelain,  appears^  however,  to  have  employed  it  for  his  purple,  as  a  very  beautiful 
rose  colour  may  be  seen  upon  the  painted  porcelain  of  that  time. 

A'nA.  — One  gramme  of  gold  is  dissolved  in  nitromuriatic  acid;  the  solution  mixed 
with  one  of  50  grammes  of  alum  in  80  litres  of  spring  water  $  then  mixed,  constantly 
agitating,  with  1*5  gramme  solution  of  protochloride  of  tin  of  1*700  specific  gravity, 
and  so  much  ammonia  added  until  idl  the  alumina  is  precipitated.  When  tlic 
precipitate  has  subsided,  the  supernatant  liquid  is  poured  off*,  and  replaced  about 
10  times  successively  by  an  equal  amount  of  fresh  spring  water;  the  precipitate  is  then 
collected  on  a  filter,  and  dried  at  a  sentlo  heat.  It  weighs  about  13*5  grammes;  and 
to  prepare  the  pigment  is  mixed  with  2*5  grammes  carbonate  of  silver,  and  70 
grammes  of  the  same  lead-glass,  described  under  light  purple,  (2  minium,  1  quarts  sand, 
1  calcined  borax),  and  reduced  to  a  fine  powder  on  the  glass  plate. 

This  colour  is  adapted  only  for  the  production  of  a  lisht  pink  ground  upon  porcelain, 
and  must  only  be  applied  in  a  thin  layer ;  when  laid  on  in  a  thick  layer,  the  gold 
separates  in  a  metallie  states  and  no  colour  is  produced.  « 

All  the  gold  colours  above  described  do  not  furnish,  when  fused  alone  in  a  crucible, 
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appear  troubled  from  the  leparation  of  metallie  gold  and  ailver ;  this  peculiar  beautilul 
tint  is  onW  developed  when  they  are  fined  upon  the  poreelain  glaie  in  a  layer,  which 
must  not  be  too  thick ;  they  then  eolour  it  through  and  throughi  as  a  piece  of  poreeUdn 
painted  with  it  shows  distinctly  in  the  fracture.  If  the  layer  exceeds  a  certain 
thickness,  the  gold  and  silver  separate  in  a  meUUic  state;  and  they  produce  either  a 
liver  colour,  as  for  instance  the  purple  and  violet  pigmenla,  or  no  colour  at  all,  as  ia 
the  case  with  the  more  fusible  pink  pigment 

rdtifw  PigmettU  for  painting  upon  Awieebtis.  —  The  yellow  yitrifiable  pigments  are 
lead-glasses,  coloured  either  by  antimooio  acid  or  oxide  of  uranium.  The  antimoniate 
of  potash  is  prepared  by  igniting  1  part  of  finely  powdered  metallic  antimony  with 
2  parts  of  nitre,  in  a  red-hot  Hessian  crucible,  and  washing  the  residue  with  water. 
The  oxide  of  uranium  is  obuined  in  the  fittest  state,  by  heating  the  nitmtc^  until  the 
whole  of  the  nitric  acid  is  expelled. 

Lemon  Fellow 8  paru  antimoniate  of  potash,  54  parts  oxide  of  line,  36  parts  of 

lead-glass,  (prepared  by  fusing  together  5  parts  minium,  8  parts  of  white  sand,  and 
1  part  of  calcined  borax),  are  intimately  mixed,  and  heated  to  redness  in  a  porcelain 
crucible,  which  is  placed  in  a  Hessian  crucible,  until  the  mixture  forms  a  paste ;  it  is 
then  taken  out  with  a  spatula,  pounded  after  cooling,  and  ground  upon  a  plate  glass* 
If  the  pigment  is  fused  longer  than  requisite  for  the  perfect  union  of  the  ingredients, 
the  yellow  colour  is  converted  into  a  dirty  gray  by  the  destruction  of  the  antimoniate 
of  lead. 

Light  KeU^.— 4  parts  antimoniate  of  potash,  1  part  oxide  of  sine,  and  36  parts  of 
lead-glass,  (prepsred  by  fusing  together  8  parts  of  minium  and  1  part  of  white  sand)^ 
are  well  mixed,  fused  in  a  Hessian  crucible,  and  afier  cooling,  pounded  and  ground. 
In  the  preparation  of  this  colour,  long  fusion  is  less  injurious  than  with  the  preceding 
one,  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  borate  of  soda  in  the  lead-glass.  The  eolour  itself  is 
more  Intensely  yellow  than  the  preceding  one,  and  is  extremely  well  adapted  for  tnixing 
with  red  and  brown  pigments ;  but  it  does  not  furnish  such  pure  tints  as  that  when 
mixed  with  green ;  owing  to  its  higher  specific  gravity,  it  flows  more  freely  from  the 
brush,  and  may  be  laid  on  In  a  thicker  layer,  without  scaling  off  afWr  the  firing. 

Dark  TtUow^  1. — 48  parts  minium,  16  parts  sand,  8  calcined  borax,  16  intimoniate 
of  potash,  4  oxide  of  zinc,  and  5  parts  peroxide  of  iron  ^eapud  morUann\  are  intimately 
mixed  and  fused  in  a  Hessian  crucible,  until  the  ingredients  have  perfectly  combined, 
but  no  longer ;  otherwise,  the  golden  yellow  colour  is  converted  into  a  dirty  gray*  ac  in 
the  case  of  the  lemon-yellow  pigment. 

Dark  yellow,  2. — 20  parts  minium,  2^  white  sand,  4:^  antimoniate  of  potash,  1  part 
peroxide  of  iron  (captd  mortunm),  and  1  part  oxide  of  sme,  are  well  mixed  and  fiiaed 
in  a  Hessian  crucible.  Long  fusion  Is  leas  injurious  in  this  case  than  in  the  preceding* 
Iron- red  pigment  may  be  laid  on  and  near  this  dark  yellow  2^  without  its  being 
destroyed,  or  the  harmony  of  the  tints  injuriously  affected. 

For  landscape  and  figure  painting,  the  above-mentioned  yellow  pigments  should  be 
made  less  readily  fusible,  in  order  to  paint  with  them  upon  or  beneath  other  colours, 
without  any  fear  of  what  has  been  painted  being  dissolved  by  the  subjacent  or  supers 
|)osed  pigment  This  property  is  given  to  it  by  the  addition  of  Naples  yellow,  which 
is  best  prepared  for  this  purpose  by  long  continued  ignition  of  a  mixture  of  I  part 
tartar-emetic,  2  parts  nitrate  of  lead,  4  parts  of  dry  chloride  of  sodium,  in  a  Hessian 
crucible,  and  washing  the  pounded  residue  with  water.  Very  useful  yellow  colours 
are  likewise  obtained  by  mixing  this  Naples  yellow  with  lead-glass ;  they  are,  however, 
more  expensive  than  those  above  given.  A  very  excellent  yellow  for  landscape 
painting  may  be  prepared,  for  instance,  by  mixing  8  parts  Naples  yellow  and  6  parts 
lead-glass,  (obtained  by  lUsing  2  parts  of  minium  tirith  1  of  white  send  and  i  of 
calcined  borax).  • 

The  yellow  pigments  obtained  with  antimony,  after  being  burnt-in  upon  the 
porcelain,  appear  under  the  microscope  to  be  mixtures  of  a  yellow  transparent  substance 
(antimonUte  of  lead?),  end  a  colourless  glass,  and  not  homogeneous  yellow  glasses. 

Uranium  Ydlow.—  1  part  oxide  Of  uranium,  4  parts  lead-glass,  (prepared  by  fusing 
8  parts  minium  with  1  part  white  sand),  are  intimately  mixed  and  ground  upon  A 
glass  plate.  This  colour  is  not  adapted  for  mixing  with  others,  with  which  it  produces 
discordant  tints.     It  may  be  shaded  with  dark  purple  or  violet 

Uranium  Orange.  — 2  parts  oxide  of  uranium,  1  pert  chk}ride  of  silver,  and  3  parts 
bismuth  glass,  (prepared  by  fbsing  4  parte  of  oxide  of  bismuth  with  1  part  of 
crystallised  boracic  acid),  are  intimately  mixed  and  ground  upon  a  plate  glasa*  This 
orange  is  not  adapted,  any  more  than  the  yellow  pigment,  for  being  mixed  irith  other 
eolours.  When  examined  under  the  microseope,  i^r  being  bumt-ln  upon  poroelaiiii 
the  uranium. pigmento  appear  as  pale  yelloir-coloured  glassesj  in  which  Unaltered  otide 


<it  unnium  ii  8tttQ«id«d«     Only  a  tmall  portioOi  therefore, 
dittolved  in  the  fUsing. 

Greeh  PigmitnhfiT  pdbMny  mpon  P&teelain,  Blwe  Gree 
of  ptotoiide  of  Mereurf  atid  1  part  of  chnnicolly  pure  ot'u 
a  glaas  plate,  in  order  to  produce  as  intimate  a  mixture 
then  heated  in  a  porcelain  tube,  open  at  both  ends,  until 
expdtod.  The  beautifbl  bluish-green  potrder  thus  obta 
a  porcelain  efuoible,  and  the  lid  eemented  to  it  with 
exposed  to  the  highest  temperature  of  the  porcelain  fui 
crucible  eareAiIljr  btoken  after  the  cooling,  and  tlie  pig] 
remove  a  small  quantitr  df  ehromate  of  potash.  In  this 
of  ebromiutt  abd  oiide  of  cobalt  is  obtained  in  nearly  c 
possessea  the  bltdsh-gteen  colour  of  Terdlgris. 

The  blue-green  pigment  consists  of  a  mixture  of  1  pa 
oxide  of  chromium  and  otide  of  cobalt,  ^  part  of  otide  of 
(prepared  by  ftising  together  2  paru  minium,  1  part  wb 
borax),  which  ate  mixed  and  ground  upon  the  glass  plate 
vith  lemon-yelloiTi  any  desired  intermediate  tint  may  b< 
green  to  6  parts  of  lemon-yelloir  furnishes  a  beautiful  gra* 

Dark  (rHrsa.*— The  ehromate  of  mercury  is  treated  » 
the  mixture  of  It  with  oxide  of  cobalt  for  the  blue-green 
green  oxide  of  chromium  thus  obtained  is  mixed  with  3 
as  given  under  blue-green,  and  ground  upon  the  glass  pla 

Green  far  ^mdxng»  —8  parts  ehromate  of  mercury  an 
intimately  miked,  and  exposed  in  a  shallow  dish  to  the  st 
furnace,  during  one  of  the  bakings.  In  this  manner,  a  cot 
and  oxide  of  oobalt  is  obtained,  of  a  greenish-black  colo 
the  weight  of  the  lead-glass  directed  for  the  blue-grei 
blackish-green  colour,  ibr  shading  other  green  colours. 

When  thin  splinters  of  the  green  pigments  of  chromium 
examined  Under  the  roicroseopei  it  is  distinctly  seen  s 
chromium,  or  of  the  oxide  of  ohrotnium  and  colMilt,  are  : 
colourless  lead-glass. 

B\m  Pignunii  Jbr  fminiing  t^NMi  Ptrtehnn^  Dark  I 
oxide  of  cobalt,  1  part  oxide  of  sine,  1  part  lead-glass, 
S  parts  of  minium  and  1  of  white  sand),  are  well  m 
crucible,  Ibr  at  least  S  hours,  at  a  red  heat  t  then  poureii 
ground  upon  the  glass.  When  this  pigment  cools  slo 
acicular  crystals.  Long-continued  Axsion,  at  not  too  h 
to  obtain  a  beautiftil  tint ;  this  is  best  attained  by  fusing 
in  the  second  floor  of  the  porcelain  flimace )  this  is  also 
fusing  the  lead-glasses. 

Light  BUu,-^l  part  oxide  of  cobalt,  8  parts  oxid 
(prepared  by  Aisinx  together  S  parts  of  minium  and  1 
lead-glass,  (prepared  by  fusing  together  8  parts  of  miniun 
calcined  borax]b  are  well  mixed  and  ftised,  as  directed  foi 

Stnefbr  9ktuBkg,i^lO  parts  oxide  of  cobalt,  9  parts  o 
glass,  (obtained  by  ftising  2  parts  of  minium  and  1  o 
lead-glass,  (prepared  by  ^sing  together  2  parts  of  mini 
1  part  of  calcined  borax),  are  mixed  and  fbsed,  as  din 
colour  is  only  used  for  shading,  or  to  be  applied  upon,  c 
blue  pigments,  ibr  whieh  purpose  It  is  admirably  suite 
of  fusion. 

iS3ly  Blme.'^Q  parts  of  dark  blue,  1  part  oxide  of  s 
(prepared  by  fttslng  4  parts  minium  with  1  of  white  s; 
ground  upon  the  glass  plate,  lliis  pigment  is  employ< 
other  colour^  only  Ibr  painting  the  sky  in  landscape. 

The  blue  pigments  descriM  likewise  appear  unde 
been  burnt-in  upon  the  porcelain,  not  to  be  homogene 
of  a  transparent  blue  substance,  (silicate  of  cobalt  and  ci 

7\trqmoiMe  Bbu. — S  parts  of  chemically  pure  oxide 
oxide  of  line,  are  dissolved  together  in  sulphuric  acid 
40  parts  aiilmonia*aluiti  added,  the  mixed  solutions 
rendue  heated  to  expel  the  whole  of  the  water ;  then  re 
in  a  erueible  to  an  intebse  red  heat  for  several  hours, 
when  it  has  been  etpoaed,  duriitf  one  llring,  to  the  h« 
is  a  e^mbination  tif  Marly  4  equlvt,  alumuu^  3  equivf 
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oxide  of  line,  and  is  of  a  beautiful  turquoise-blue  colour.  WhMi  the  oxides  are  mixed 
in  other  proportions  than  those  above  given,  they  do  not  furnish  such  beautifal 
coloured  compounds.  To  impart  to  it  a  slighdj-  greenish  tint,  a  littJe  moist  reeenilj 
precipitated  protochromate  of  mercury  is  mixed  with  the  abore  described  solntioo  of 
ammooia^um,  sine,  and  cobalt ;  with  the  abore  quanUties,  ^  part  of  the  chxvmiatey 
calculated  in  the  dry  state,  suffices. 

The  turquoise-blue  Titrifiablc  pigment  is  prepared  bj  mixing  1  part  of  the  compound 
of  alumina-oxide  of  zinc  and  cobalt  with  two  parts  of  bismuth  glan  (prepared  bjr  fusing 
5  parts  of  oxide  of  bismuth  with  1  part  of  crystallized  boracic  acid). 

The  receipt  for  the  preparation  of  the  turqu(nse-blue  pigment,  conmranieated  in  the 
Traits  det  ArU  CframiqueM  by  Brongniart,  is  incorrect ;  for  a  lead-glass  of  the  composi- 
tion  there  given  (3  parts  minium,  1  part  sand,  I  part  boracic  acid)  destroys  the  turquoise 
blue  pigment  entirely  on  ftision,  and  only  a  dirty  bluish  gray  colour  is  produced.  On 
examining  under  the  microscope  the  turquoise  blue  pigment  bumt-in  upon  porcdain, 
it  appears  to  be  a  mixture  of  a  transparent  blue  substance  and  a  [colourless  glassy  The 
transparent  blue  substance  in  all  probability  is  the  above  described  compound  of  oxide 
of  cobalt  and  alumimii  which  is  of  itself  transparent  under  the  microscope,  but  tbe 
transparency  of  which  is  increased  by  the  surrounding  fused  glass  of  bismuth,  just 
like  the  fibres  of  paper  by  oil.  This  is  probably  the  case  also  with  the  mieroseopic 
blue  constituent  of  the  other  blue  vitrifiable  pigments,  and  which  u  probably  silicate 
of  sine  and  cobalt ;  for  this,  when  prepared  separately,  forms  a  pure  blue  transparent 
powder. 

Black  and  Gray  CoUmn  for  painHng  ^^ton  Ihtredain, — Iridium  ^isdL —Iridium,  as  oi>* 
tained  in  commerce  from  Russia  in  the  state  of  a  fine  gray  powder,  is  mixed  with  an 
equal  weight  of  calcined  chloride  of  sodium,  and  heated  to  a  fiiint  red  in  a  porcelain  tube, 
through  which  a^urrent  of  chlorine  is  passed.  In  this  manner  a  portion  of  the  iridium 
is  converted  into  the  bichloride  of  iridium  and  sodium,  whicb-is  dissolved  out  with  water 
from  the  ignited  mass.  The  aqueous  solution  of  the  double  salt  is  evaporated  to  dryness 
with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  then  extracted  with  water,  which  furnishes  black  sesquioxide 
of  iridium.  This  is  dried  and  mixed  with  twice  its  weight  of  lead-glass  (prepared  bj 
fusing  together  13  parts  of  minium,  S  parts  of  white  sand,  and  1  part  of  calcined  borax), 
and  ground  upon  a  plate  of  glass.  The  iridium,  which  remained  undecomposed  in  the 
first  treatment  with  sea-salt  and  chlorine,  is  sgain  submitted  to  Uie  same  treatment. 

Iridium  Gray, —  1  part  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iridium,  4  parts  of  oxide  of  zinc  and  S2 
parts  of  lead  glass  (prepared  by  fusing  together  5  parte  of  minium,  S  parts  of  sand  and 
1  part  of  calcined  borax)  are  intimately  mixed  and  ground  fine  upon  a  plate  of  glass. 
On  microscopical  examination  of  the  iridium  pigmente  after  they  have  been  bumt-in 
upon  porcelain,  the  sesquioxide  of  iridium  is  seen  to  be  suspended  in  the  transparent 
fused  lead-glass.  It  is  owing  to  the  unalterability  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iridium  that  it 
admits  of  being  mixed  with  all  other  vitrifiable  colours  without  injuriously  affecting  the 
tints,  as  is  the  case  with  all  the  other  vitrifiable  gray  and  black  pigments. 

Black  from  Cobalt  and  Manganue, — 2  parte  of  sulphate  of  cobalt  deprived  of  ite  water 
of  crystallization,  2  parte  of  dry  protosulpbate  of  manganese,  and  5  parte  of  nitre,  are  in- 
timately mixed,  and  heated  to  redness  in  a  Hessian  crucible  until  the  whole  of  the  nitre 
is  decomposed.  The  calcined  mass,  exhausted  with  boiling  water,  furnishes  a  deep  black 
powder,  which  eonsiste  of  a  combination  of  oxide  of  cobalt  and  oxide  of  manganese.  1  part 
of  this  compound  is  mixed  with  S^  parte  of  lead-glass  (prepared  by  fusing  together  5 
parte  of  minium,  S  parte  of  sand  and  1  part  calcined  borax),  and  ground  fine  upon  a  plate 
of  glass. 

Gray  from  Cobalt  and  Mangantn,^2  parte  of  the  above  compound  of  the  oxide  of  cobalt 
and  manganese,  1  part  oxide  of  zinc,  and  9  parte  of  lead-glass  (prepared  by  fusing  together 
5  parte  of  minium,  S  parte  of  sand,  and  1  part  of  calcined  borax)  are  mixed  and  ground 
fine. 

These  black  and  gray  pigments  are  far  less  expensive  to  prepare  than  those  from  in- 
dium, and  are  not  inferior  to  them  in  colour ;  but  they  do  not  mix  so  well  with  other 
colours,  and  when  baked  several  times  they  vary  their  tint  somewhat,  which  renders  their 
application  less  certain.  When  these  colours  bumt-in  upon  porcelain  are  examined 
under  the  microscope,  it  is  seen  that  the  oxide  of  cobalt  and  manganese  is  not  dissolved 
by  the  lead-glass,  but  merely  suspended  in  it. 

Besides  these  colours  a  very  infusible  black  is  used  in  painting,  which  is  not  acted 
upon  by  the  superposed  colours  in  the  fusion  ;  it  is  the 

Ground  Bladk,  which  eonsiste  of  5  parts  of  blue  violet  (gold  purple),  1  j  part  of  oxide 
of  manganese  and  cobalt,  and  1}  part  of  oxide  of  zinc;  these  are  intimateiy^mixed  and 
ground  fine  upon  a  plate  of  glass. 

White  for  covering, — I  part  minium,  1  part  white  sand,  and  1  part  crystallized  boracio 
acid,  are  well  mixed,  and  fused  in  a  porcelain  crucible.  This  white  enamel  has  the  pe- 
culiarity of  forming  a  colourless  clear  glass  when  quickly  cooled,  for  instance,  when  poured 
into  water ;  whiles  when  slowly  cool^,  it  remains  perfectly  white  and  opaque.  On  heat- 
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inf?  the  dear  glass  to  its  melting  point,  it  loses  its  transparency,  and  becomefl  opaque  as 
before.  This  property  it  possesses  in  common  with  the  enamels,  the  opacity  of  which 
is  produced  by  arsenic  or  tungstic  acid ;  probably  the  opacity  in  the  present  case  is 
produced  by  the  separation  of  silicate  of  lead,  as  in  the  white  enamels  by  arseniate  or 
tungstate  of  potash  or  by 'oxide  of  zinc  It  is,  however,  of  excessive  minuteness ;  for 
uuder  the  microscope^  even  with  the  highest  power,  the  glass  merely  exhibits  a  yellow- 
ish turbidness,  and  no  individual  particles  are  visible. 

This  white  serves  for  marking  the  lightest  part  of  the  pictures,  where  it  is  impossible 
to  produce  them  by  exposing  the  bare  surface  of  the  white  porcelain ;  it  is  aIso*frequently 
mixed  in  small  quantity  with  the  yellow  and  green  pigments,  to  make  them  cover  well. 
Lead  Flux, —  A  colourless  lead-glass  for  touching-up  those  parts  of  the  painting  which 
have  remained  dull,  and  for  mixing  with  those  pigments  which  are  not  easy  of  fusion,  is 
obtained  by  mixing  together  5  parts  of  minium,  2  parts  of  white  sand,  and  1  part  of  cal* 
cined  borax. 

Bed  and  Brown  vitrtJiahU  Pigmenis  derived  from  Peroxide  of  Iron  for  painting  npon 
Porceiain.-^  Yldhw  /7eflf.— Anhydrous  sulphate  of  the  peroxide  of  iron  is  heated  to  red- 
ness on  a  dish  in  an  open  muflSe,  and  constantly  stirred  with  an  iron  spatula  until  the 
greater  portion  of  the  sulphuric  acid  has  been  expelled,  and  a  sample  mixed  with  water 
upon  a  glass-plate  exhibits  a  beautiful  yellowish-red  colour;  after  cooling,  the  peroxide 
of  iron  is  freed  by  washing  with  water  from  any  undecomposed  sulphate,  and  dried.  To 
prepare  the  pigment,  7  parts  of  the  yellowish.red  peroxide  of  iron  are  well  mixed  with 
24  parts  of  lead-glass  (prepared  by  fusing  together  12  parts  of  minium,  3  parts  of  sand, 
and  1  part  of  calcined  borax),  and  ground  fine  upon  a  plate  of  glass. 

Brown  lied,, — When  the  persulphate  of  iron  u  heated  to  redness  until  the  whole  of 
the  sulphuric  acid  is  expelled,  and  a  sample  exhibits  a  dark  red  colour,  the  peroxide  of 
iron  is  well  suited  for  a  brownish  red  pigment,  which  is  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as 
directed  for  the  yellowish  red. 

Bluith  Red  (Pompadowr), — I  When  the  persulphate  is  heated  still  more  strongly,  it  is 
deprived  of  its  loose  consistence,  becomes  heavier,  and  acquires  a  bluish  red  colour.  To 
hit  this  point  exactly  when  the  oxide  of  iron  has  assumed  the  desired  carmine  tint  is  not 
so  easy,  as  it  changes  very  rapidly  at  these  temperatures. 

The  pigment  is  prepared  by  mixing  2  parts  of  the  purple  coloured  peroxide  of  iron 
with  5  parts  of  lead-glass,  obtained  by  fusing  together  5  parts  of  minium,  2  parts  of  sand 
and  1  part  of  calcined  borax. 

Chesnui  Brown, — This  colour  of  various  shades,  even  'to  black,  is  acquired  by  the 
peroxide  of  iron,  at  still  higher  degrees  of  heat  than  required  for  the  preparation  of  red 
colours ;  the  pigments  are  prepared  by  mixing  2  parts  of  the  chesnut-brown  peroxide 
of  iron  with  5  parts  of  lead  glass,  prepared  by  fusing  together  12  parts  of  minium,  3 
parts  of  sand,  and  1  part  of  calcined  borax. 

CAoffloif.— 1  part  of  the  hydrate  of  the  peroxide  of  iron,  prepared  by  precipitating  the 
peroxide  of  iron  with  ammonia,  is  mixed  with  4  parts  of  the  lead-glass,  described  in  the 
preceding,  and  the  mixture  ground  fine  on  a  plate  of  glass.  This  colour  is  laid  on 
very  thin,  and  serves  to  produce  a  yellowish  brown  ground. 

Fleeh  eotow, — 1  part  red  peroxide  of  iron,  4  parts  of  dark  yellow  2.,  and  10  parts 
of  lead 'glass,  prepared  as  described  under  chesnut -brown,  are  well  mixed  and  ground 
fine  upon  a  plate  of  glass.  This  colour  can  also  only  be  employed  in  a  thin  layer. 
Various  tints  may  be  given  to  it  by  mixing  it  with  a  red  peroxide  of  iron,  sky-blue 
or  dark  yellow  2.  The  red  of  the  cheeks  and  lips  are  painted  upon  it  with  Pompa- 
dour red. 

When  the  above  colours  are  burnt-in  upon  porcelain,  it  is  distinctly  seen  under 
the  microscope  that  the  peroxide  of  iron  is  suspended  unaltered  in  the  clear  lead- 
glass  ;  at  least  the  quantity  dissolved  by  the  fuseid  lead-glass  is  so  small  that  it  is  not 
perceptibly  coloured. 

Varioue  Brown  Pipmmitt  for  painting  ^^n  Porcdain. — Light  Brown  l.«-6  parts  of  dry 
protosulphate  of  iron,  4  parts  of  dry  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  IS  parts  of  nitre  are  well 
mixed,  and  heated  to  redness  in  a  Hessisn  crucible,  until  the  whole  of  the  nitre  is 
decomposed.  When  cold,  the  crucible  is  broken,  the  residue  removed,  and  separated 
by  boiling  with  wafer  from  soluble  matters.  A  yellowish  brown  powder  remains, 
which  is  a  combination  of  oxide  of  zinc  with  peroxide  of  iron.  The  pigment  is  made 
by  mixing  2  parts  of  this  compound  with  5  parts  of  lead-glass,  prepared  by  fusing 
together  12  parts  of  minium,  3  parts  of  sand,  and  1  part  of  calcined  borax. 

Light  Brown  2. — 2  parts  of  dry  sulphate  of  iron,  2  parts  of  dry  sulphate  of  zinc, 
and  5  parts  of  nitre,  are  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  described  for  light  brown,  1. 
The  resulting  compound  of  oxide  of  zinc  and  Iron  is  of  a  lighter  tint ;  the  pigment  is 
prepared  from  it  as  above. 

Light  BrowHy  3. — 1  part  of  dry  sulphate  of  iron,  2  parts  of  dry  sulphate  ottmt*,  and 
4  ports  of  nitre  are  treated  as  directed  for  1.  and  2. 
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Tbe  tight  Imovb  eoloui%  after  htmag  ben  buml-ia  PFon  powelrin,  nhibited  unfa 
tbe  laicroieope  tbe  traosptfeot  putieles  of  tbe  jreUowieh  oxid«  af  ifOQ  eed  not  nn- 
pended  in  the  eolooHcM  (eed-elest. 

Bi$ire  Bwwm,  1 — 1  pert  dry  tulpbmte  of  menfKMeeb  8  porte  of  dry  snlphete  efme.  li 
perts  dry  sulphete  of  iron,  and  36  pert*  mti%  ere  treeicd  ae  diveetod  fern  ligbt  bi«vB|  U 
end  the  resulting  dark  brown  powder  (e  eembiimtaaB  ttf  the  aiidee  of  nae,  ini. 
end  menganeee),  mixed  with  2}  timet  ita  weight  of  lead-|flaaB  mt  tbe  eame  eoaipoBtioi 
as  ft»r  light  brown,  1. 

JHcfre  Prove,  S.— 1  pert  dry  eulpbate  of  minginoie,  4  parte  diy  enlphete  ef  iwa.  4 
parts  dry  enlphete  of  sine,  18  perts  nitn^  ere  treeted  ae  fbr  bntve  browBa  1«  The  enlsar 
is  soniewhet  derker. 

Stpia  Brofwmt  I . — 1  part  .dry  sulphate  of  iron,  1  part  dry  ealpbete  of  mangBaa^  2 
parts  dry  sulphate  of  sine,  and  5  parts  nitre,  ere  treeted  ae  direelpd  fsr  light  l'*>*"*|j' 
and  tiie  grayish  brown  pigment  thus  obtained  mixed  with  2 J  times  its  weight  flf  1«»- 
gless  of  the  abore  composition. 

Sepia  BrowMj  S.  —  1  part  ealcined  sulphate  of  iron,  9  porta  ealeined  nlphsU  ef 
manganese,  6  perts  ealcined  sulphate  of  sine,  end  10  parte  nitn^  are  treated  as  br 
sepia,  1, 

Dark  Bnwa.^1  part  dry  sulphate  of  cobalt,  4  parte  dry  suipbale  of  sine,  4  P***^.^ 
sulphete  of  iron,  and  10  parts  of  nitre,  are  mixed  and  treated  as  direeted  ^  'V°| 
brown,  1.  The  resulting  beeutiful  dark  reddish  brown  combination  of  tbeox^«f| 
cobalt,  sine,  and  iron  is  mixed  with  8^  times  ite  weight  of  the  eame  lead-ghtfs  es  for  Uw 
preceding  colours.  

Ckromie  Broum.-^  I  part  of  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron  is  inUniat^y  nixed  widi  8  ptrts 
of  the  chromate  of  the  protoxide  of  meieury,  and  then  heated  to  redneei  in  a  dish,  is  m 
open  rouffle^  to  expel  the  whole  of  the  mercury.  The  dark  reddish  brown  ^°>PP°|J^ 
the  oxides  of  chromium  and  iron  is  mixed  with  S  timee  ite  weight  of  lead  gM 
prepared  by  fusing  together  5  parts  of  minium,  8  parte  of  sapd*  and  1  pert  of  calcined 
borax.  , 

When  examined  under  the  microieope,  after  being  bumt-in  upon  P'"^^  |^ J?  • 
diflfercnt  brown  colours  also  show  that  the  dark  compounds  are  merely  suspendeois 
the  lead-glass,  and  not,  or  merely  to  4  small  extent,  dissoWed.  Tbe  '^'"^^'"Lt^. 
given  for  preparing  the  coloured  eombinations  of  the  oxides  in  the  dry  way,  ,^^ 
bodies  which  constitute  the  different  brown  pigments,  is  cheaper  and  more  ®?^*''*«^I 
the  precipitetion  of  tbe  mixed  solutions  by  carbonate  of  soda  and  caleination  of  ^ 
washed  precipitete,  which  also  answers.  If,  however,  the  eeferal  oxides  were  to 
mixed  with  the  lead-glass  separately,  instead  of  combined,  the  colours  would  notoe 
pure,  that  is  to  say  they  would  exhibit  after  the  firing  diflerent  tinte  in  a  thick  and  »*■ 
layer ;  they  would  moreover  ]x>sses8  a  totelly  difieient  colour  befi>re  the  burning  trw 
that  which  they  acquire  after  that  operation,  and  would  thus  contribute  to  desetve  vk 

Gold  purple  is  obteined,  according  to  the  process  of  lAdersdorfT,  by  mixing  a  sow  ^ 
of  1  part  ducat  gold,  in  4  parte  aqua  regia^  with  1  drachm  of  tin  salt  ^******!5?  \g 
oss.  distilled  water,  and  a  solution  of  1  drachm  of  gum  in  S  oss.  of  water  in  the  vAiawws 
proportions :  — 

DLstilled  water  -  -  -  -         S  oss. 

Solution  of  gum-erabic  -  •  -       88  grs> 

do      of  tin  salt       •  -  -  -       14    m 

do       of  gold  .  .  .  -       23     n 

and  adding  alcohol  of  0*863  spec,  grav.,  until  the  liquid  begins  to  groir  furhid.        ^ 
purple  is  deposited  and  washed  with  spirit  of  0-958.    The  dried  P^^^P^^^  ,^- 
brownish  colour,  and  furnishes,  when  all  the  gum  has  been  carefully  removed  ^  ^ 
ing,  a  very  beautiful  purple  after  the  firing.  ^ 

According  to  Fuchs,  I  os.  Ug,  fori  muriai,  ox^d4^t^  Ph.  bor.,  is  mixed  with  3  <>* 
distilled  water,  and  a  solution  of  1  os.  protochloride  of  tin  in  6  o^  distilled  ****^^  , 
10  drops  of  muriatic  acid  added  until  tbe  whole  has  aequired  n  greenish  colour,  vnc» 
further  addition  of  16  oz.  of  distilled  water  is  made,  ^       ..      ^j} 

On  the  other  hand,  some  ducat  gold  is  heated  to  boiling  with  pure  niui^  ^lf.^r^ 
all  the  gold  is  dissolved.  An  excess  of  acid  should  be  avoided.  360  parts  of  ^^^  ^ 
water  are  added  to  this  solution  of  gold ;  and  then  the  above  solution  of  irQD  *,.^^ 
gradually  poured  into  it  until  the  whole  of  the  purple  is  preeipiteted  This  P'^^L., 
has  likewise  a  brownish  tint  after  drying,  but  furnishes  a  beautiful  piirple  after  ^'J.^^g 

It  has  been  found,  however,  that  gcud  purple  prepared  according  to  ^  "^  e  4 
process  is  preferable,  especially  as  regards  tbe  external  appearanoe.  A  mix^^^  .  ^ 
parts  pure  nitric  acid  of  1  '24  spec,  grav.,  and  1  part  pure  muriatic  acid,  which  tf  J"  .^ 
with  half  as  much  pUrc  alcohol  of  0*863,  and  chemically  pu^  tin,  gradually  *^^ 
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small  portions  until  no  more  is  dissolved ;  the  solution  must  he  pfTected  slowly,  on 
which  account  the  vessel  containing  the  mixture  should  be  placed  in  snow  or  cold 
water.  The  carefully  decanted  solution  is  diluted  with  80  times  Its  weight  of  distilled 
water,  and  mixed  with  a  solution  of  gold,  prepared  according  to  the  above  directions. 
The  precipitate  is  purple-red,  and  remains  so  after  drying.  The  tin  solution  for  this 
purpose  cannot  be  preserved  long,  otherwise  nitric -ether  is  formed;  and  the  higher 
oxidation  of  the  tin  salt  no  longer  furnishes  such  beautiful  precipitates  with  gold  as  the 
recently  prepared  solution. 

For  mixing  with  the  purple  in  order  to  produce  a  rose  colour,  the  author  does  not 
employ  carbonate  of  silver,  but  the  metal  in  a  very  minute  state  of  division,  obtained 
by  mixing  the  finest  silver  leaf  with  honey  and  a  few  drops  of  ether,  and  well  grinding 
it,  when  the  honey  is  washed  out  with  water.  Mr.  Waechter  uses  as  a  flux  for  the 
purple  colours  a  lead-glass,  consisting  of  6  parts  minium,  8  parU  silica,  and  2  parta 
calcined  borax. 

With  respect  to  the  chrome  colours,  he  observes,  that  the  expensive  method  for  their 
preparation  by  means  of  the  chromate  of  the  protoxide  of  mercury  is  still  the  only  one 
by  means  of  which  a  fine  colour  can  be  obtained. 

Cobalt  CoUmr$,  —  In  purifying  the  cobalt  for  porcelain  colours,  the  removal  of  the 
whole  of  the  arsenic  is  of  less  consequence  than  that  of  the  iron.  Cobalt  ores  from 
various  localities,  Tunaberg,  Saxony,  and  Thuringia,  are  treated  in  the  following 
manner.  The  mineral  is  reduced  to  a  fine  powder  in  an  iron  mortar,  kept  for  the 
purpose,  and  mixed  with  \  its  weight  of  charcoal  powder;  then  exposed  in  Hesj«ian 
crucibles  to  a  red  heat  under  a  chimney  with  a  good  draught  or  in  the  open  air,  and 
roasted  as  long  as  arsenical  vapours  escape,  a  very  disagreeable  operation,  which  lants 
several  hours.  The  ore  thus  prepared  is  now  boiled  over  the  fire  with  a  mixture  of  4 
parts  nitre,  and,  1  part  muriatic  acid,  I  part  of  which  is  diluted  with  3  parts  of  water. 
This  operation  is  repeated  about  3  times,  with  less  acid.  The  liquids  are  allowed  to  settle, 
the  clear  portion  decanted,  the  remainder  diluted  with  water  and  filtered,  and  the  solu- 
tion evaporated  to  dryness.  The  dry  mass  is  mixed  with  some  water,  heated,  and 
separated  by  filtration  from  the  residue  of  arseniate  of  iron.  The  green  liquid,  which 
now  contains  more  or  less  cobalt,  iron,  nickel,  and  manganese,  is  mixed  with  a  filtered 
solution  of  pearlash,  until  the  dirty  reddish  precipitate  begins  to  turn  blue.  Care  and 
experience  in  this  operation  are  requisite,  otherwise  a  loss  of  cobalt  might  result.  The 
precipitate  of  arseniate  and  carbonate  of  iron,  which  at  the  same  time  contains  nickel 
and  manganese,  is  separated  by  filtration,  and  the  beautiful  red  liquid  mixed  with  more 
of  the  solution  of  pearlash  until  the  whole  of  the  cobalt  is  precipitated ;  the  precipitate 
is  carefully  washed  and  dried.  This  hydrated  oxide  of  cobalt  is  sufficiently  pure  for 
technical  purposes,  and  answers  just  as  well  as  that  prepared  from  oxalate  of  cobalt  or 
by  caustic  ammonia. 

For  painting,  the  oxide  of  cobalt  is  heated  in  a  Hessian  crucible  with  I  part  silica, 
and  I^  part  oxide  of  zinc  for  two  hours  in  a  blast  furnace,  then  reduced  to  a  fine 
powder  in  a  porcelain  mortar,  and  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  lead-glass. 

Tettow  eohur, —  A  beautiful  yellow  is  obtained  from  2  os.  minium,  ^  oz.  Stib,  oxydat, 
alb.  abLf  S  drms.  oxide  of  sine,  2  drms.  2  scruples  calcined  borax,  ^  ox.  silica,  j  drin. 
dry  carbonate  of  soda,  and  1  scruple  yerr.  oxydat,  fweum,  which  are  well  mixed,  fused  in 
a  crucible,  and  then  ground  fine.—  Waechter, 

VITRIOL,  from  vt/mm,  glass,  is  the  old  chemical,  and  still  the  vulgar  appellation  of 
sulphuric  acid,  and  of  many  of  ita  compounds,  which  in  certain  states  have  a  glassy 
appearance:  thus — 

Vitriolic  aeid,  or  oil  of  vitriol,  is  sulphuric  acid }  blue  vitriol,  is  sulphate  of  copper ; 
green  vitriol,  is  green  sulphate  of  iron ;  vitriol  of  Mars,  is  red  sulphate  of  iron ;  and 
white  vitriol,  is  sulphate  of  sine. 

VORTEX  WATER  WHEEL.  Numberless  are  the  varietie^  both  of  principle 
and  of  constmctioo,  to  be  met  with  in  the  mechanisms  by  which  motive  power  may 
be  obtained  from  fitlls  of  water.  The  chief  modes  of  action  of  the  water  are,  however, 
reducible  to  three,  as  follows.  First :  —  The  water  may  aet  directly,  by  ita  weight,  on 
a  part  of  the  mechanism  which  descends  while  loaded  with  water,  and  ascends  while 
free  from  load.  The  most  prominent  example  of  the  application  of  this  mode  is 
sfForded  by  the  ordinary  bucket  water  wheel.  Second :  The  water  may  act  by  fluid 
pressure,  and  drive  before  it  some  part  of  the  ressel,  by  which  it  is  confined.  This  is 
the  mode  in  which  the  water  acta  in  the  water-pressure-engine,  analogous  Xtk  the 
ordinary  high  pressure  steam-engine,  lliird :  The  water,  having  been  brought  to  ita 
place  of  action,  subject  to  the  pressure  due  to  the  height  of  ita  fall,  may  be  allowed  to 
issue  through  small  orifices  with  a  high  velocity,  ita  inertia  being  one  of  the  forces 
essentially  involved  in  the  communication  of  the  power  to  the  mechanism.  Throughout 
the  general  class  of  wheels  called  Turbines,  which  is  of  wide  extent,  the  water  acta 
according  to  some  of  the  variations  of  which  this  third  mode  is  susceptible.  The  name 
Vol.  it.  6  A 
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Turbine  is  derived  from  the  Lmtin  word  turbo,  a  top,  because  the  wheels  to  vhidi  it  is 
applied  almost  all  spia  round  a  Tertieal  axis,  and  so  bejtf*  some  oonsiderable  resemblaDee 
to  the  top.  In  our  own  country,  and  more  especially  on  the  continent,  turbines  lure 
attracted  much  atUntion,  and  many  forms  of  them  have  been  made  known,  by  publidial 
descriptions.  The  object  of  the  present  article  is  to  giire  an  aocoont  of  a  new  vMcr 
wheel,  belonging  lo  the  same  general  class,  which  has  been  reeentl  j  iuTented,  patented, 
and  brought  successfully  into  use,  by  Mr.  James  Thomson*  of  BelfiKt.  In  tbii 
machine,  the  moving  wheel  is  placed  within  a  chamber  of  a  nearly  circular  form.  Tbe 
water  is  ii^ected  into  the  chamber  tangentially  at  tbe  eireumlerenee,  and  thos  it 
receives  a  rapid  motion  of  rotation.  Retaining  this  motion,  it  passes  towards  the 
centre,  where,  alone,  it  is  free  to  make  its  exit.  The  wheel,  which  is  placed  withii 
the  chamber,  and  which  almost  entirely  fills  it,  is  divided  by  thin  partitions  into  a  grea 
number  of  radiating  passages^  Through  these  passages  the  vrater  most  flow  in  its 
course  towards  the  centre ;  and,  in  doing  so,  it  imparts  its  own  rotatory  nsotion  to  the 
wheel.  The  whirlpool  of  water,  acting  within  the  wheel  ohsonber,  being  one  prindpsl 
feature  of  this  turbine,  leads  to  tbe  name  Vort»x,  as  a  suitable  designation  for  tbe 
machine  as  a  whole. 

The  vortex  admits  of  several  modes  of  construction  ;  but  the  two  principal  forms  are 
the  one  adapted  for  high  falls,  and  the  one  for  low  foils.  The  former  may  be  called  the 
high  pressure  vortex,  and  the  Utter  the  low  pressure  vortex.  An  example  of  each  of 
these  two  kinds  is  delineated  in  the  aeeompanying  figures. 

Fiffs.  1489.  and  I49a  are  respectively  a  vertical  section  and  a  plan  of  a  vortex  reeentlv 

constructed  for  employing  a  very 
high  Ml  near  Belfost  to  drive 
a  flax-milL*     a  a  is  the  water 
wheel.      It  is  fixed  on  tbe  up- 
right  shaft    M,   which   convejs 
away  the  power  to  the  machi- 
nery to  be  driven.     The  water 
wheel  occupies  the  centraJ  part 
of  the  upper  diriston  of  a  strong 
cast-iron  case  c  c.    This  V^^^ 
the  case    is    called    the    ipM 
chamber.        j>    i>    is    the   Io»« 
division    of    the    esse,   and  is 
called  the  supply  chamber.    i« 
receives  the  water  directly  (rem 
the  supply  pipe,  of  which  tbe 
lower  extremity  is  shown  »t  *, 
and  delivers   it  into  the  outer 
part  of  the  upper  division^ 
four  large  openings  r,  ""  j*f 
partition  between  the  two  divisions.     This  outer  part  of  the  upper  division  is  «**** 
the  guide-blade  chamber^  from  its  containing  four  guide  blades,  c,  which  direct  the  water 
tangentially  into  the  wheel  chamber.     Immediately  after  being  injected  into  tbe  wbeeJ 

chamber  the  water  is  reeeiveo 
by  the  curved  radiating  passages 
of  the  wheel,  which  are  partly 
to  be  seen  mftg,  149a  at «  P«f« 
where  both   the  cover  of  the 
wheel  chamber,  and  the  upper 
plate  of  the  wheel,  are  brokea 
away  for  the  purpose  ©^  ®*P?* 
ing  the  interior  to  view.   ^  The 
water  on   reaching    tbe  WBer 
ends  of  these  curved  pasaag«f 
having  already  done  its  work, 
is  allowed  to  make  its  exit  hy 
two  large  central  orifices  shown 
distinctly  on  the  figures  at  or 
adjacent  to  the  letters  t.U^' 
one   leading  upwards  and  the 
other  downwards.     Close  joints 
between  the  case  and  the  wheel 

*  In  these  figures,  as  also  \njig$.  1491, 1492.,  some  tinfmportant  nodlOcatlons  are  made  for  theporfOJf 
of  simplifying  the  drawings,  and  rendering  Uiem  more  easily  understood  than  tbey  would  ouwr* 
wise  be. 
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to  hinder  the  escape  of  water  otheririse  than  through  the  radiating  paasages,  are  made 
by  means  of  two  annular  pieces  l,  l,  called  joint  ringSf  fitting  to  the  central  ori6ees  of 
the  case,  and  capable  of  being  adjusted,  by  means  of  studs  and  nuts  so  as  to  come  close 
to  the  wheel,  without  impeding  its  motion  by  firietion.  The  four  openings  h,  t^Jig.  1 490., 
through  which  the  water  flows  into  the  wheel  chamber,  each  situated  between  the  point 
or  edge  of  one  guide«biade  and  the  middle  of  the  neit,  determine,  by  their  width,  the 
quantity  of  water  admitted,  and  consequently  the  power  of  the  wheel.  To  render  this 
power  capable  of  being  Taried  at  pleasure,  the  guide  blades  are  made  moTeable  round 
gudgeons  or  centres  near  their  points ;  and  a  spindle  k,  worked  by  a  handle  in  any  con- 
venient position,  is  connected  with  the  guide-blades  by  means  of  links,  cranks,  &c  (see 
the  figures)  in  such  a  way  that  when  the  handle  is  moved,  the  four  entrance  orifices  are 
all  enlarged  or  contracted  alike.  The  gudgeons  of  the  guide-blades,  seen  in  ^,  1490.  as 
small  circles  near  the  points,  are  sunk  in  sockets  in  the  floor  and  roof  of  the  guide-blade 
chamber,  and  so  they  do  not  in  any  way  obstruct  the  flow  of  the  water,  m  is  the  pivot 
box  of  the  upright  shaft,  and  is  constructed  with  peculiar  provisions  for  oiling  the  pivot, 
which,  by  reason  of  its  being  under 'water,  does  not  admit  of  being  oiled  by  ordinary 
means,     n  is  a  hanging  bridge  which  forms  the  fixture  of  the  pivot. 

This  vortex  is  calculated  for  50  horse-power,  with  a  ikll  var^ring  from  90  to  100  feet 
On  account  of  the  great  height  of  the  fall,  the  machine  comes  to  be  of  very  small  dimen- 
sions; the  diameter  of  the  water  wheel  itself  being  only  about  15  inches,  and  the 
extreme  diameter  of  the  case  3  feet  9  inches.  The  speed  for  which  the  wheel  is  calcu- 
lated, in  accordance  with  its  diameter  and  the  velocity  of  the  water  entering  its  chamber, 
is  768  revolutions  per  minute. 

A  low  pressure  vortex  constructed  for  another  mill  near  Belfast  is  represented  in  vertical 

section  and  plan,  in^t.  1491.  and 
1492.  This  b  essentially  the  same 
in  principle  as  the  vortex  already 
described,  but  it  differs  in  the 
material  of  which  the  case  b  con- 
structed, and  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  water  is  led  to  the  guide 
blade  chamber.  In  this  the  case  is 
almost  entirely  composed  of  wood. 
The  water  flows  with  a  free  upper 
surftice  w  w,  into  this  wooden  ease, 
which  consists  chiefiy  of  two  tanks, 
A  A,  and  B  B,  one  within  the  other. 
The  water-wheel  chamber,  and  the 
guide-blade  chamber,  are  situated 
in  the  open  space  between  the 
bottom  of  the  outer  and  that  of 
the  inner  tank,  and  will  be  readily 
distinguished  by  reference  to  tlie 
figures.  The  water  of  the  head 
race,  having  been  led  all  round  the 
outer-tank  in  the  space  c  c,  flows  inwards  over  its  edge,  and  passes  downwards  by  the 
space  D  D,  between  the  sides  of  the  two  tanks.  It  then  passes  through  the  guidcblade 
chamber  and  the  water-wheel,  just  in  the  same  way  as  was  explained  in  respect  to  the 
high  pressure  vortex  already  described ;  and  in  this  one  likewise  it  make  ita  exit  by  two 
1 492  central  orifices,  the  one  discharging 

-^  upwards,  and  the  other  downwards. 
-/  I1ie  part  of  the  water  which  passes 
^)  downwards  flows  away  at  once  to 
'^  the  tail  race,  and  that  which  passes 
upwards  into  the  space  s,  within 
the  innermost  tank,  finds  a  free 
escape  to  the  tail  race  through 
boxes  and  other  channels,  f  and  o, 
provided  for  that  purpose.  The 
wheel  is  completely  submerged 
under  the  surface  of  the  water  in 
the  tail  race,  which  is  represented 
at  its  ordinary  level  at  y  r,^g.  1491., 
although  in  floods  it  may  rise  to  a 
much  greater  lieight.  The  power 
of  the  wheel  is  regulated  in  a 
similar  way  to  that  already  de- 
scribed, in  reference   to  the  high 
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pretture  Tortez.  In  this  ease,  howeTer,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  figures,  the  gaide-blad*^ 
are  not  Uoked  together,  but  each  is  provided  with  a  hand  wheel  h,  by  which  motioa  is 
communicated  to  itself  alone. 

The  foregoing  descriptions  are  sufficient  to  explain  the  principal  points  in  the  stnie- 
tural  arrangements  of  these  new  water  wheels. 

And  now  a  few  words  more  in  respect  to  their  principles  may  be  added.  In  them 
machines,  the  Telocity  of  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  is  made  the  same  as  the  velocity 
of  the  entering  water,  and  thus  there  is  no  impact  between  the  water  and  Uie  wheel ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  water  enters  the  radiadcg  conduiu  of  the  wheel  gently,  that  b 
to  say,  with  scarcely  any  motion  in  relation  to  their  mouths.  In  order  to  attain  the 
equalisation  of  these  Tolocities,  it  is  necessary  that  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  should 
moTe  with  the  Telocity  which  a  heavy  body  would  attain  in  falling  through  a  vertieal 
space  equal  to  half  the  rertical  fall  of  the  water,  or,  in  other  words,  with  the  velocity 
dtu  to  half  the  fidl ;  and  that  the  orifices  through  which  the  water  is  injected  into  the 
wheel  chamber  should  be  conjointly  of  such  an  area,  that,  when  all  the  water  re- 
quired is  flowing  through  them,  it  also  may  haTC  the  Telocity  due  to  half  the  fidl. 

Thus  one  half  only  of  the  fall  is  employed  in  producing  Telocity  in  the  water ;  and, 
therefore,  the  other  half  still  remains,  acting  on  the  water  within  the  wheel  chaoiber  at 
the  circumference  of  the  wheel,  in  the  condition  of  fluid  pressure.  Now,  with  the 
velocity  already  assigned  to  the  wheel,  it  is  found  that  this  fluid  pressure  is  exactly  that 
which  is  requuite  to  overcome  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  water  in  the  wheel,  and  to 
bring  the  water  to  a  state  of  rest  at  its  exit,  the  mechanical  work  due  to  both  halves  of 
the  &11  being  transferred  to  the  wheel  during  the  combined  action  of  the  moving  water 
and  the  moving  wheeL  In  the  foregoing  statements,  the  effects  of  fluid  friction,  and  of 
some  other  modifying  influences,  are  for  simplicity  left  out  of  consideration. 

The  discussion  of  such  intricate  matters  would  be  unsuitable  for  the  present  article, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  give  a  full  and  clear  description  of  the  leading  features  of  an 
invention,  which  is  giving  great  satisfaction. 

w. 

WACKE,  is  a  massive  mineral,  intermediate  between  claystone  and  basalt.  It  is  ot 
a  greenish-gray  colour;  vesicular  in  structure;  dull,  opaque;  streak  shining;  soft, 
easily  frangible;  spec.  ^rav.  2-55  to  2*9  ;  it  fuses  like  basalt. 

WADD,  is  the  provuicial  name  of  plumbago  in  Cumberland ;  and  also  of  an  ote  o* 
manganese  in  Derbyshire,  which  consists  of  the  peroxide  of  that  meUl,  associated  with 
nearly  iu  own  weight  of  oxide  of  iron. 

WADDING  {Ouate,  Fr. ;  Wiitte,  Germ.);  is  the  spongy  web  which  serves  to 
line  ladies'  pelisses,  &c.  Ouate,  or  Ifa/,  was  the  name  originally  given  to  the  glossy 
downy  tufts  found  in  the  pods  of  the  plant  commonly  called  Jpocyn,  and  by  boUnist^c 
Atclepias  sjfriaea^  which  was  imported  from  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor  for  the  purpose  of 
stuffing  cushions,  &c.  Wadding  is  now  made  with  a  lap  or  fleece  of  cotton  prepared 
by  the  carding-engine  (see  Carding^  Cotton  MAVurAcruas),  which  is  applied  to  tissue 
paper  by  a  coat  of  sixe,  made  by  boiling  the  cuttings  of  hare^kins,  and  adding  a  little 
alum  to  the  gelatinous  solution.  When  two  hips  are  glued  with  their  fiices  together, 
they  form  the  most  downy  kind  of  wadding. 

WAFERS.  Inhere  are  two  manners  of  manufiicturing  wafers :  1,  with  wheat  flour 
and  water,  for  the  ordinary  kind ;  and  2,  with  gelatine.  1.  A  certain  qiuintity  of  fine 
flour  is  to  be  diffused  through  pure  water,  and  so  mixed  as  to  leave  no  clotty 
particles.  l*hb  thin  pap  is  then  coloured  with  one  or  other  of  the  matters  to  be  par- 
ticularly described  under  the  second  head ;  and  which  are,  vermillion,  sulphate  of  indigo, 
and  gamboge.  The  pap  is  not  allowed  to  ferment,  but  must  be  employed  immediately 
after  it  is  mixed.  For  this  purpose  a  tool  is  employed,  consisting  of  two  plates  of  iron, 
which  come  together  like  pmcers  or  a  pair  of  tongs,  leaving  a  certain  small  definite 
space  betwixt  them.  These  plates  are  first  slightly  heated,  greased  with  butter,  filled 
with  the  pap,  closed,  and  then  exposed  for  a  short  time  to  the  heat  of  a  charcoal  fire. 
The  iron  plates  bemg  allowed  to  cool,  on  opening  them,  the  thin  cake  appears  dry, 
sohd,  brittle,  and  about  as  thick  as  a  playing-card.  By  means  of  annular  punches  of 
different  sizes,  with  sharp  edges,  the  cake  is  cut  into  wafers:  2.  The  transparent  wafers 
are  made  as  follows :  -^ 

Dissolve  fine  glue,  or  isinglass,  in  such  a  quantity  of  water  that  the  solution,  when 
cold,  may  be  consistent.  Let  it  be  poured  hot  upon  a  plate  of  mirror  glass,  (previously 
warmed  with  steam,  and  slightly  greased),  which  is  fitted  in  a  metallic  frame  with  edinis 
just  as  high  as  the  wafers  should  be  thick.  A  second  plate  of  glass,  heated  and 
greased,  is  laid  on  the  surface,  so  as  to  touch  every  point  of  the  gelatine,  resting  on  the 
edges  of  the  frame.     By  this  pressure,  the  thin  cake  of  gektine  is  made  perfectly 
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uniform.     When  the  two  plates  of  glass  get  cold,  tlie  gelatine  beeomes  solid,  and  may 
easily  be  removed.     It  is  then  cut  with  proper  punches  into  discs  of  different  sixes. 

The  colouring  matters  ought  not  to  be  of  an  insalubrious  kind. 

For  red  wafers,  carmine  is  well  adapted,  when  they  are  not  to  be  transparent ;  but 
this  colour  is  dear,  and  can  be  used  only  for  the  finer  kinds.  Instead  of  it,  a  decoction 
of  brazil  wood,  brightened  with  a  little  alum,  may  be  employed. 

For  yellow,  an  infusion  of  saffron  or  turmeric  has  been  prescribed ;  but  a  decoction 
of  weld,  fustic,  or  Persian  berries,  might  be  used. 

Sulphate  of  indigo,  partially  saturated  with  potash,  is  used  for  the  blue  wafers ;  and 
this  mixed  with  yellow,  for  the  greens.  Some  recommend  the  sulphate  to  be  nearly 
neutralized  with  chalk,  and  to  treat  the  liquor  with  alcohol,  in  order  to  obtain  the  best 
blue  dye  for  wafers. 

Common  wafers  are,  however,  coloured  with  the  substances  mentioned  at  the 
beginning  of  the  article ;  and  for  the  cheaper  kinds,  red  lead  is  used  instead  of  vermil- 
lion,  and  turmeric  instead  of  gamboge. 

Three  new  methods  of  manufacturing  wafers  were  made  the  subject  of  a  patent  by 
Peter  Armand  Le  Comte  de  Fontainemoreau,  in  April,  1850;  the  chief  feature  of 
which  is  a  layer  of  metal  foil.  In  the  first  of  the  three  forms  described,  the 
metal  slip  or  band  is  to  be  coated  with  the  ordinary  farinaceous  paste  used  for  making 
wafers,  for  which  purpose  the  slip  is  laid  on  one  of  the  jaws  of  the  ordinary  iron 
mould,  then  a  spoonful  of  paste  is  poured  on  it,  the  mould  is  shut,  and  the  paste  baked 
as  usual.     The  metal  band  is  lastly  punched  into  wafers,  either  plain  or  ornamental. 

The  second  method  is  to  stick  these  slips  to  paper  with  paste,  then  to  dry  and  punch 
them  out. 

By  the  third  plan,  strips  of  gummed  paper  are  affixed  to  the  slips,  and  a  resinous 
cement  is  put  on  the  other  side.  The  first  two  methods  require  moistening,  the  third 
heating.     This  contrivance  is  susceptible  of  much  variety  of  decoration. 

WALNUT  HUSKS,  or  PEELS  {Brout  de$  noix,  Fr.);  are  much  employed  by 
the  French  dyers  for  rooting  or  giving  dun  colours. 

WARES(HARD).  Bitmingham  has  long  been  connected  with  the  manufacture  of 
hardware  of  every  kind,  to  such  a  degree  that  the  name  of  the  town  has  oflen  become  asso- 
ciated with  these  articles.  Some  departments  of  the  trade  are  likewise  vigorously  pushed 
at  Wolverhampton,  Wallsall,  and  Sheffield ;  but  Birmingham  may  be  legitimately  con- 
sidered as  the  metropolis  for  hardware  generally;  and  the  enormous  extension  of  its 
trade,  attributable  in  a  large  measure  to  these  manufactures,  indicates  the  momentous 
results  to  which  the  production  in  quantities  of  the  most  trivial  objects  may  give  rise. 
In  40  years  the  population  of  Birmingham  has  increased  by  nearly  150  per  cent. ;  and 
what  is  highly  instructive  and  remarkable,  is  the  fact  that  in  proportion  to  the  increase 
of  production  has  been  the  decrease  of  price,  until  there  has  been  a  reduction  in  the 
same  peiiod  of  about  6'2  per  cent.,  and  in  some  articles  to  85  per  cent.  The  exports 
likewise  immensely  increased  in  the  same  time;  at  its  comnoencement  they  slightly 
exceeded  5,800  tons  annually  ;  in  1849  the  exports  amounted  to  23,421  tons,  the  value 
of  which  has  beeu  estimated  at  about  2,201,3152.  sterling.  This  relates  nearly  to  the 
iron  manufactures:  of  the  brass  and  copper  manufactures  were  exported  in  1849  to  the 
value  of  1,875,865^  ;  and  it  deserves  notice  that  the  greatest  proportion  of  these  manu- 
factures absorbed  by  any  country  is  that  annually  imported  by  Hindostan,  a  country 
whose  early  reputation  in  metal  manufactures  is  a  subject  of  familiar  knowledge. 

Tlie  system  of  the  manu&oture  of  hardware  in  Birmingham  is  peculiar,  and  presents 
a  striking  contrast  to  that  adopted  in  Manchester  and  other  large  manufacturing  places: 
the  operatives  are  themselves  the  manufacturers.  Hiring  a  workshop  in  which  steam-- 
power is  laid  on,  and  which  is  specially  fitted  up  by  the  owner  of  the  building,  in  which 
many  such  workshops  are  contained,  the  artisan  plies  his  peculiar  trade,  manufactures 
his  articles,  carries  them  home  to  the  merchant,  and  receives  the  weekly  payment  for 
them,  which  enables  him  to  procure  fresh  materials,  and  proceed  in  the  ensuing  week 
with  his  regular  labours.  A  very  large  proportion  of  hardware  is  thus  manufiictured. 
But  this  system  is  not  universal,  and  regularly  organized  factories  employing  a  large 
number  of  workpeople,  and  possessing  all  the  distinguishing  features  of  a  great  pro- 
ducing establishment,  exist  and  are  in  active  operatiot.. 

WARP  (CAata«,  Fr. ;  Kette,  AnMchweif,  Zettei,  Germ.);  is  the  name  of  the  lon- 
gitudinal threads  or  yams,  whether  of  cotton,  linen,  silk,  or  wool,  which  being  decus- 
sated at  right  angles  by  tire  woof  or  wefl  threads  form  a  piece  of  cloth.  The  warp 
yarns  are  parallel,  and  continuous  from  end  to  end  of  the  web.  See  Wxavino,  for  a 
description  of  the  warping'milL 

WASH,  is  the  fermented  wort  of  the  distiller. 

WASHING.     See  Blcachino  and  Scouftivo. 

WATERING    OF  STUFFS  (^Moiragt,  Fr.);   is  a  process  to   which  silk   and 
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other  textile  fiibrics  are  subjected,  Ibr  cwisiiig  them  to  exhibit  a  ▼aiiet^  of  aadnUte^ 
reflections,  and  plays  of  light  It  is  produeed  by  sprinkling  water  upon  the  goods,  ar^ 
then  passing  them  through  a  calender,  either  with  cold  or  hot  roUcn^  plaio  or  variocsJj 
indented. 

WATER-PROOF  CLOTH.     See  Caootchouc,  and  Gxultikk. 

A  patent  was  obuincd,  in  August,  18S0,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hancock,  for  rcBderiag 
textile  fid>rics  imperrioua  to  water  and  air,  by  spreading  the  liquid  juice  of  the  eaotttchooe 
tree  upon  the  sur&ces  of  the  goods,  and  then  exposing  them  to  the  air  to  dry.  It  doa 
not  appear  that  this  project  has  been  realised  in  our  mannfiicturea. 

Bilr.  William  Simpsoo  Potter  proposes,  in  his  petent,  of  April,  1835,  to  render  fiifarics 
water.proof  by  imbuing  them  with  a  solution  of  istngUss,  alum,  and  soap,  by  means  sf 
a  brush  spplied  to  the  wrong  side  of  the  cloth,  distended  upon  a  table.  After  it  is  dry, 
it  must  be  brushed  on  the  wrong  iide,  against  the  grain.  Then  the  bruA  is  to  be 
dipped  in  clean  water,  and  pasMd  lightly  over  the  doth.  The  gloss  caused  by  the 
aboTC  application  csn  be  taken  off  by  brushing  the  goods  when  they  are  dry.  Cloth  so 
prepared  is  said  to  be  imperrious  to  water,  but  not  lo  air. 

1  hare  examined  woollen  cloth  now  on  sale  in  a  shop  in  the  Strand,  which  noay  be 
breathed  through  with  the  greatest  &eility,  but  which  retains  water  upon  iu  surfoce.  m 
is  erinced  by  a  bddy  of  water  standing  upon  a  concave  piece  of  it  tied  over  a  show.glaai 
in  the  window. 

I^Ir.  Sievier's  plan  of  rendering  cloth  waier-proof,  for  which  he  obtained  a  patent  in 
December,  1835,  consisU  in  spr«iding  over  it,  with  a  brush,  a  solution  of  India  rubber 
in  spirits  of  turpentine,  at  one  or  more  applications,  and  then  applying  a  similar  aolatioa 
mixed  with  acetate  of  lesd,  litharge,  sulphate  of  sine,  gum  mastic,  or  other  drying 
material.  He  next  takes  wool,  or  other  textile  material,  cut  into  proper  lengthy  and 
spreads  it  upon  the  surftce  of  the  fabric  varnished  in  this  manner,  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  the  nap  or  pile.  He  then  presses  the  cloth  by  means  of  rollers,  or  bruabc^  so 
as  to  fix  the  nap  firmly  to  ita  surfi^e. 

Water-jiroof  fuatian$  are  made  on  the  patent  process  of  Mr.  Charles  Townacnd  rs 
follows :  80  lbs.  of  British  gum  are  made  into  a  paste  with  8  gallons  of  water  ;  then  10 
lbs.  of  white  soap  are  dissolved  in  8  gallons  of  boiling  water,  and  the  two  liquids  are 
mixed  with  1  pint  of  logwood  liquor,  and  the  whole  boiled  together ;  3  lbs.  of  alum 
dissolved  in  1  gallon  of  water  are  added,  and  the  mixture  alter  boiling  for  a  lew  minutes 
is  ready  for  use,  or  for  applying  by  immersion  to  the  cloth.  He  also  uses  sometimes 
two  difierent  solutions  in  succession,  the  one  of  which  is  6  pounds  of  sulphate  of  xinc^ 
dissolved  in  9  gallons  of  boiling  water,  the  other  is  the  above  mixture  of  gum  and  soap 
in  solution.  This  combination  will  in  my  opinion  noake  a  preferable  water-proofing 
applicstion.     The  logwood  may  be  left  out  for  ordinary  fobrics. 

Wiater-proofimg  fieecn  ofJueep,  The  Iste  Mr.  James  Smith,  of  Deanston,  proposed  to 
render  the  fleece  of  living  sheep  water-proof,  by  impregnating  it  first  with  a  solution  of 
alum,  (20  pounds  of  alum  to  40  gallons),  and  then  with  one  of  SO  pounds  of  soft  soap 
in  40  gallons  of  hot  water.  The  sheep  are  to  be  dipped  in  a  trough,  about  4  leec  long, 
and  2^  feet  wide ;  containing  about  20  gallons  of  the  solution  of  alum.  The  dipping 
is  most  conveniently  performed  by  three  men ;  two  to  hold  the  legs,  and  the  other  to 
hold  the  head  out  of  the  solution  when  the  body  is  immersed.  The  sheep  is  to  be  held 
with  ita  legs  upwards,  and  the  body  dipped  and  moved  about  in  the  solution.  The  men 
who  hold  the  legs  must  use  one  hand  to  rub  the  solution  in  amongst  the  fleece,  and  care 
should  be  taken  to  cause  the  solution  to  enter  thoroughly  in  amongst  the  fibres.  The 
operation  of  dipping  a  sheep  will  take  about  half  a  minute.  It  is  then  to  be  lified  out, 
and  placed  upon  a  board  at  the  side  of  the  trough,  so  arranged  that  the  solution  which 
drains  off  may  rnn  liack  into  the  trough,  and  the  men  are  to  press  the  liquid  as  much 
as  possible  out  of  the  wool.  After  this  the  sheep  is  allowed  to  stand  till  ita  coat  is 
nearly  dry,  which  will  be  in  about  2  hours,  and  then  it  u  to  be  dipped  in  the  solution 
of  soap  in  the  same  manner  as  it  was  dipped  in  the  alum  solution.  When  the  last 
dipping  is  completed,  the  sheep  may  go  to  ita  pasture.  If  the  dipping  is  daily  performed, 
each  fibre  of  the  fleece  will  possess  the  quality  of  repelling  water,  and  thus  the  wool 
will  be  kept  dry,  the  animal  healthy  and  comfortable^  and  the  wool  improved  for  manu- 
facturing purposes. 

Instead  of  the  solution  of  soap,  a  solution  of  glue  or  other  gelatinous  matter  nnay  be 
employed :  arsenic,  and  preparations  of  sulphur  for  repelling  insects,  may  be  employed 
in  conjunction  with  the  above  rain  repellents,  alternately,  or  mixed  together. 
'1  he  above  invention  is  patented  in  the  name  of  Alexander  Mein,  and  enrolled  June, 
1851 .  — Newton**  Journal^  xxxix.  154. 

WATERS,  MINERAL.  The  following  Tables  exhibit  the  Nature  and  Compo- 
sition  of  the  most  celebrated  Mineral  Waters  of  Germany,  according  to  the  best 
Analyses.  The  symbol  N  denotes  Nitrogen  or  Azote ;  O,  Oxygen ;  CO',  Cariionie 
Acid  ;  SII,  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen.  Therm. ;  cent  scale  ;  if  not,  It  for  Reaumur. 
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Turbine  is  derived  from  the  L4itin  word  turho,  a  top,  because  the  wheels  to  which  it  is 
applied  almost  all  spia  round  a  Tertical  aiis,  and  so  bear  some  eonsiderable  resembUnce 
to  the  top.  In  our  own  country,  and  more  especially  on  the  continent,  turbines  hare 
"ittracted  much  attention,  and  many  forma  of  them  have  been  made  known,  by  published 
descriptions.  The  object  of  the  present  article  is  to  give  an  account  of  a  new  water 
wheel,  belonging  to  the  same  general  class,  which  has  been  recently  invented,  patented, 
and  broug^it  successfully  into  use,  by  Mr.  James  Thomson,  of  Belfast  In  this 
machine,  the  moving  wheel  is  placed  within  a  chamber  of  a  nearly  circular  form.  The 
water  is  injected  into  the  chamber  tangentially  at  the  etrcumlerenee,  and  thus  it 
receives  a  rapid  motion  of  rotation.  Retaining  this  motion,  it  passes  towards  the 
centre,  where,  alone,  it  is  free  to  make  its  eiit.  The  wheel,  which  is  placed  within 
the  chamber,  and  which  almost  entirely  fills  it,  is  divided  by  thin  partitions  into  a  great 
number  of  radiating  passages.  Through  these  passages  the  water  must  fiow  in  its 
course  towards  the  centre ;  and,  in  doing  so,  it  imparts  its  own  rotatory  nootion  to  th« 
wheel.  The  whirlpool  of  water,  acting  within  the  wheel  chamber,  being  one  principal 
feature  of  this  turbine,  leads  to  tlie  name  Varttx,  as  a  suitable  designation  for  the 
machine  as  a  whole. 

The  vortex  admits  of  several  modes  of  construction ;  but  the  two  principal  forms  are 
the  one  adapted  for  high  falls,  and  the  one  for  low  falls.  The  former  may  be  called  the 
high  pressure  vortex,  and  the  Utter  the  low  pressure  vortex.  An  example  of  each  of 
these  two  kinds  is  delineated  in  the  aeoompanying  figures. 

Fiffs.  1489.  and  1490.  are  respectively  a  vertical  section  and  a  plan  of  a  vortex  recently 

constru  cted  for  employing  a  very 
high  Ml  near  Belfast  to  drive 
a  flax-milL*  a  a  is  the  water 
wheel.  It  is  fixed  on  the  up- 
right shaft  B,  which  conveys 
away  the  power  to  the  machi- 
nery to  be  driven.  The  water 
wheel  occupies  the  central  part 
of  the  upper  division  of  a  strong 
cast-iron  case  c  c.  This  part  of 
the  case  is  called  the  wheel 
cKamher.  d  d  is  the  lower 
division  of  the  case,  and  is 
called  the  supply  chamber.  It 
receives  the  water  directly  firom 
the  supply  pipe,  of  which  the 
lower  extremity  is  shown  at  k, 
and  delivers  it  into  the  outer 
part  of  the  upper  division  by 
four  large  openings  f,  in  the 
partition  between  the  two  divisions.  This  outer  part  of  the  upper  division  is  called 
the  guide-blade  chamber^  from  its  containing  four  guide  blades,  o,  which  direct  the  water 
tangentially  into  the  wheel  chamber.     Immediately  after  being  injected  into  the  wheel 

chamber  the  water  is  received 
^  by  the  cu  rved  radiating  passages 

of  the  wheel,  which  are  partly 
to  be  seen  in^.  1490.  at  a  place 
where  both  the  cover  of  the 
wheel  chamber,  and  the  upper 
plate  of  the  wheel,  are  broken 
away  for  the  purpose  ofexpos> 
ing  the  interior  to  view.  The 
water  on  reaching  the  inner 
ends  of  these  curved  passages, 
having  already  done  its  work, 
is  allowed  to  make  its  exit  by 
two  large  central  orifices  shown 
distinctly  on  the  figures  at  or 
adjacent  to  the  letters  i.  l,  the 
one  leading  upwards  and  the 
other  downwards.  Close  joints 
between  the  case  and  the  wheel 


•  In  thate  flgnret,  as  siso  \nfig$.  1491, 1492.,  some  tinimportant  nodtflcatlons  are  made  for  the  purpose 
of  •implifying  the  drawiogf,  aod  renderiog  tbem  more  easily  underttood  than  they  would  other- 
wlie  be. 


to  hinder  the  escape  of  water  otherwise  than  through  the  rad 
by  means  of  two  annular  pieces  l,  l,  called  joini  rings,  fitting 
the  case,  aud  capable  of  being  adjusted,  by  means  of  studs  and 
to  the  wheel,  without  impeding  its  motion  by  friction.  The  foui 
through  which  the  water  flows  into  the  wheel  chamber,  each  si 
or  edge  of  one  guide-blade  and  the  middle  of  the  next,  deten 
quantity  of  water  admitted,  and  consequently  the  power  of  th< 
power  capable  of  being  Taried  at  pleasure,  the  guide  blades  ai 
gudgeons  or  centres  near  their  points ;  and  a  spindle  k,  workec 
yenient  position,  is  connected  with  the  guide-blades  by  means  < 
the  figures)  In  such  a  way  that  when  the  handle  is  moTcd,  the 
all  enlarged  or  contracted  alike.  The  gudgeons  of  the  guide-bi 
small  circles  near  the  points,  are  sunk  in  sockets  in  the  floor  ar 
chamber,  and  so  they  do  not  in  any  way  obstruct  the  flow  of  tl 
box  of  the  upright  shaft,  and  is  constructed  with  peculiar  provi 
which,  by  reason  of  its  being  under 'water,  does  not  admit  of 
means,  m  is  a  hanging  bridge  which  forms  the  fixture  of  the  ] 
This  vortex  is  calculated  for  50  horse-power,  with  a  fiill  Tar^ 
On  account  of  the  great  height  of  the  fall,  the  machine  comes  t 
sions ;  the  diameter  of  the  water  wheel  itself  being  only  al 
extreme  diameter  of  the  case  3  feet  9  inches.  The  speed  for  v 
lated,  in  accordance  with  its  diameter  and  the  Telocity  of  the  w; 
is  768  revolutions  per  minute. 

A  low  pressure  vortex  constructed  for  another  mill  near  Belfas 
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outer-tank  in  the  space  c  c,  flows  inwards  over  its  edge,  and 
space  D  D,  between  the  sides  of  the  two  tanks.  It  then  passei 
chamber  and  the  water-wheel,  just  in  the  same  way  as  was  ei 
high  pressure  vortex  already  described ;  and  in  this  one  likcwi 
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928  WATERS. 

Mineral  wtters  may,  in  most  cases,  be  artificially  prepared,  by  the  skUftil  applicatkm 
of  the  knowledge  derived  from  analysis,  with  such  precision  as  to  imitate  Tcry  clo«dj 
the  native  springs.  When  the  various  earthy  or  metallic  constituents  are  held  in  aolatiaD 
by  carbonic  acid,  or  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  they  should  be  placed  along  with  tbeir  due 
proportions  of  water,  in  the  receiver  of  the  aerating  machine  (see  Soda  Watkr),  and 
then  the  proper  quantitv  of  gas  should  be  ix^jected  into  the  water.  Sufficient  agiiatioo 
will  be  given  by  the  action  of  the  forcing  pump  to  promote  their  solution. 

Anafynt  of  the  Bromine  Mineral  Spring  or  IFdl  of  Tenbury,  Woreeaierekirt^  the  Pro- 
perty of  &  Hobnee  Godson,  Etq.  By  methods  somewhat  similar  to  those  described  in 
my  paper  on  the  **  Analysis  of  the  Moira  Brine  Spring,**  which  the  Royal  Society 
honoured  with  a  place  in  their  Traneaetione  for  1834,  part  ii.,  I  obtained  the  following 
resulu  from  one  gallon  »  70,000  water-grun  measures  »  1  pdlon  : — 

grains. 

1.  Chlorsodium  (muriate  of  soda)      ...     lsOl-4 

S.  Chlorcalcium  (muriate  of  lime)    .            -            .      425*6 

S.  Chlormagnesium  (muriate  of  magnesia)    -            -         51-3 

4.  Sulphate  of  lime  -  -            -            -            -6-0 

5.  Protocarbonate  of  iron      -  -            -            -           1*5 

6.  Bromide  of  sodium  (bromsodium)  •            -         16*2 

ToUl  saline  contents  »  1808*0 
Specific  gravity  of  the  water  at  60^  F.  »  1  •0206 
Taste,  bitter  saline,  but  not  unpleasantly  so. 

This  water  has  been  long  prised  for  its  medicinal  virtues  as  a  deobatruent.  la 
reference  to  the  bromine  constituent,  it  is  doubly  richer  than  the  Moira  spring  water. 

The  determination  of  the  presence  and  approximate  proportion  of  bromine  in  auch  a 
saline  water  Lb  attended  with  no  difficulty.  Having  concentrated  a  considerable 
quantity  of  it  by  evaporation  to  such  a  pitch  as  to  separate  the  greater  part  of  the  resuillj 
crystalUzable  muriate  of  soda,  add  to  the  filtered  mother-water  a  small  portion  of  pretty 
strong  chlorine-water.  Hie  bright  golden  yellow  colour  immediately  produced  indicates 
the  bromine,  now  eliminated  from  its  state  of  hydrobromic  acid.  Ether  being  poured 
into  the  bottle  partially  filled  with  the  saline  solution,  and  agitated  therewith,  seiaes  the 
bromine,  and  on  repose  rises  with  it,  and  floats  in  a  rich  crimson  solution  on  the  top  of 
the  decoloured  liquor.  Care  must  be  taken  that  chlorine  has  not  been  used  in  excess, 
otherwise  the  next  processes  would  be  vitiated,  which  consist,  first,  in  decanting  the 
ethereous  compound,  and  saturating  it  with  pure  potash  lye,  so  as  to  form  bromide  of 
potassium.  This  solution  being  evaporated,  and  gently  ignited,  is  to  be  supersatnrated 
with  nitric  acid,  the  bromine  precipitated  with  nitrate  of  silver,  and  the  brown 
silver  bromide  washed,  filtered,  dried,  and  gently  ignited.  100  parts  of  that  bromide 
represent  41*5  of  bromine.  In  Mr.  Godson*8  mineral  spring,  there  are  very  nearly  1S| 
grains  of  bromine  per  gallon,  which  are  therefore  worth  extracting  on  the  large  scale 
from  the  water. 

The  ether,  which  has  been  stripped  of  its  bromine  by  potash  lye,  may  be  nearly  all 
recovered,  with  proper  precautions,  so  as  to  be  repeatedly  applied  to  fresh  quantities  of 
chlorified  mother-water.  If  the  bromide  of  potassium  be  mixed  with  one-third  of  its 
weight  of  peroxide  of  manganese,  and  the  mixture  distilled  with  its  own  weight  of  miU 
phuric  acid  diluted  with  half  its  weight  of  water,  from  a  retort  whose  beak  dips  into  a 
receiver  containing  water,  the  bromine  which  comes  over  falls  to  the  bottom,  and 
may  be  entirely  de-hydrated  by  re-distillation  over  chlorcalcium  (calcined  muriate  of 
lime). 

The  bromine  may  also  be  extracted,  and  that  very  economically,  by  distilling  tbe 
chlorified  mother-water  of  the  spring  with  the  mixture  of  manganese  and  oil  of  ritriol. 
The  bromine  which  passes  over  may  be  afterwards  purified  by  washing  with  water,  and 
then  by  the  process  above  described,  with  potash,  nitric  acid,  &c.  —  Dr,  Urt  in. 
Pharmaceutical  Journal^  1848,  vol.  viii.  No.  4. 

Nanheim,  a  spa  recently  discovered  on  the  south-eastern  declivity  of  Johannisberg, 
about  an  hour  from  Frankfort-on-the-Mayne  by  railway,  displays  the  phenomenon  called 
eocien  eprudely  or  salt  water  jet;  a  column  of  white  foam  bubbhng  up  2  or  3  feet»  with 
carbonic  acid  gas,  670  feet  above  tbe  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  an  Artesian  well ;  tlje  water 
has  a  specific  gravity  of  1  '007  at  72  *5^  Fahr.  Its  chief  constituents  are  muriate  of  soda 
with  some  muriate  of  potash,  magnesia,  and  lime ;  the  last  abundant,  with  bromide  of  so> 
dium. 

A  saline  spring  containing  in  16  oz.  256  grains  of  sea  salt,  8^  of  muriate  of  magnesia, 
with  sulphates  of  magnesia  and  lime  in  considerable  quantity,  and  of  spea  grav.  1 017, 
has  been  a  few  years  ago  discovered  at  Oeynhausen,  near  Minden  upon  the  Weser.  It 
is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  an  immense  brine  spring  which  throws  up  54  cubic  fieec 
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of  salt  water  containing  416  grains  in  10,000  of  saline  matter  at  a  temperature  of  95® 
Fabr.  This  spring  contains  also  some  bromine,  and  throws  out  jets  of  carbonic  acid  eas 
This  well  has  the  prodigious  depth  of  1994  feet^below  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  its  momh 
is  21 7  feet  above  it.  Here  there  have  been  67  baths  of  different  classes  established.  The 
whole  has  been  well  investigated  and  placed  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Bischoff 
Professor  of  Chemistry  in  Bonn.  *  ' 

WAX  {Cire,  Fr. ;  WlaehSf  Germ.):  is  the  substance  which  forms  the  cells  of  bees. 
It  was  long  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  pollen  of  plants,  swallowed  by  these 
insects,  and  merely  voided  under  this  new  form  ;  but  it  has  been  proved  by  the  expe- 
riroents,  first  of  Mr.  Hunter,  and  more  especially  of  M.  Huber,  to  be  the  peculiar 
secretion  of  a  certain  organ,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  small  sacs  situated  on  the  sides 
of  the  median  line  of  the  abdomen  of  the  bee.  On  raising  the  lower  segments  of  the 
abdomen,  these  sacs  may  be  observed,  as  also  scales  or  spangles  of  wax,  arranged  in 
pairs  upon  each  segment  There  are  none,  however,  under  the  rings  of  the  males  and 
the  queen.  Each  individual  has  only  eight  wax  sacs,  or  pouches ;  for  the  first  and  the 
last  ring  are  not  provided  with  them.  M.  Huber  satisfied  himself  by  precise  expe- 
riments  that  bees,  though  fed  with  honey  or  sugar  alone,  produced  nevertheless  a  very 
considerable  quantity  of  wax ;  thus  proving  that  they  were  not  mere  collectors  of  thu 
substance  from  the  v^etable  kingdom.  The  pollen  of  plants  serves  for  the  nourish- 
ment  of  the  larvas. 

But  wax  exists  also  as  a  vegetable  product,  and  may,  in  this  p<nnt  of  view,  be 
regarded  as  a  concrete  fixed  oil.  It  forms  a  part  of  the  green  fecula  of  many  plants, 
particularly  of  the  cabbage;  it  may  be  extracted  from  the  pollen  of  most  flowers;  as 
also  from  the  skins  of  plums,  and  many  stone  fruits.  It  constitutes  a  varnish  upon  the 
upper  surfiu»  of  the  leaves  of  many  trees,  and  it  has  been  obeerved  in  the  juice  of  the 
cow-iree.  The  berries  of  the  Myriea  angmtifoUa,  loHfoUcL,  as  well  as  the  eerifercu  afford 
abundance  of  wax» 

Bees'  wax,  as  obtained  by  washing  and  melting  the  comb,  is  yellow.  It  has  a  peculiai 
smell,  resembling  honey,  and  derived  from  it,  for  the  cells  in  which  no  honey  has  been  de- 
posited yield  a  scentless  white  wax.  Wax  is  freed  from  its  impurities,  and  bleached,  by 
melting  it  with  hot  water  or  steam,  in  a  tinned  copper  or  wooden  vessel,  letting  it 
settle^  running  off  the  clear  supernatant  oily-looking  liquid  into  an  oblong  trough  with 
a  line  of  holes  in  its  bottom,  so  as  to  distribute  it  upon  horizontal  wooden  cylinden 
made  to  revolve  half  immersed  in  cold  water,  and  then  exposing  the  thin  ribbons  or 
films  thus  obtained  to  the  blanching  action  of  air,  light,  and  moisture.  For  this  pur- 
pose, the  ribbons  are  laid  upon  long  webs  of  canvas  stretched  horisontally  between 
standards,  two  fret  above  the  surface  of  a  sheltered  field,  having  a  firee  exposure  to  the 
sunbeams.  Here  they  are  frequently  turned  over,  then  covered  by  nets  to  prevent  their 
being  blown  away  by  winds,  and  watered  from  time  to  time,  like  linen  upon  the  grass 
field  in  the  old  method  of  bleaching.  Whenever  the  colour  of  the  wax  seems  station- 
ary, it  is  collected,  re-melted,  and  thrown  again  into  ribbons  upon  the  wet  cylinder,  in 
order  to  expose  new  surfaces  to  the  blanching  operation.  By  several  repetitions  of 
these  processes,  if  the  weather  proves  favourable,  the  wax  eventually  loses  ite  yellow 
tint  entirely,  and  becomes  fit  for  forming  white  candles.  If  it  be  finished  under  rain 
it  will  become  gray  on  keeping,  and  also  lose  in  weight 

In  France,  where  the  purification  of  wax  is  a  considerable  object  of  manufiusture,  about 
four  ounces  of  cream  of  tartar,  or  alum,  are  added  to  the  water  in  the  first  melting- 
copper,^  and  the  solution  is  incorporated  with  the  wax  by  diligent  manipulation,  llie 
whole  is  left  at  rest  for  some  time,  and  then  the  supernatant  wax  is  run  off  into  a 
settling  cistern,  whence  it  is  discharged  by  a  stopcock  or  top,  over  the  wooden  cylinder 
revolving  at  the  surface  of  a  large  water-cistern,  kept  cool  by  passing  a  stream  con- 
tinually through  it 

^  The  bleached  wax  is  finally  melted,  strained  through  silk  sieves,  and  then  run  into 
circular  cavities  in  a  moistened  toble,  to  be  castor  moulded  into  thin  disc  pieces,  weighing 
from  two  to  three  ounces  each,  and  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter. 

Neither  chlorine^  nor  even  the  chlorides  of  lime  and  alkalis,  can  be  employed  with  any 
advantage  to  bleach  wax,  because  they  render  it  brittle,  and  impair  its  burning  quality. 
Wax  purified,  as  above,  is  white  and  translucent  in  thin  segments ;  it  has  neither 
teste  nor  smell ;  it  has  a  specific  grarity  of  from  0*960  to  0-966 ;  it  does  not  liquefy 
till  it  be  heated  to  154^^  F.  ;  but  it  softens  at  86<^,  becoming  so  plastic  that  it  may  be 
moulded  by  the  hand  into  any  form.     At  32^  it  is  hard  and  brittle. 

It  is  not  a  simple  substance^  but  consists  of  two  species  of  wax,  which  may  be  easily 
separated  by  boiling  alcohol.  The  resulting  solution  deposits,  on  cooling,  the  waxy 
body  called  cerine.  The  undissolved  wax,  being  once  and  again  treated  with  boiling 
alcohol,  finally  affords  from  70  to  90  per  cent  of  ite  weight  of  cerine.  The  insoluble 
residuum  is  the  myrieine  of  Dr.  John,  so  called  because  it  existo  in  a  much  larger  pro- 
portion in  the  wax  of  the  Myriea  cmrifera.  It  is  greatly  denser  than  wax,  being  of  the 
Vol,  II.  6  C 
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teme  spceifie  gravity  m  water;  and  may  be   cUstiUed  without   decompoaitiony  whkh 
oerine  undergoes.     See  these  two  articles. 

Wax  is  adulterated  sometimes  with  starch  ;  a  fraud  easily  detected  by  oil  of  turpeo- 
tine,  which  dissolves  the  former,  and  leaves  the  latter  substance ;  and  more  frequently 
with  mutton  suet  This  fraud  may  be  discovered  by  dry  distillation  ;  for  wax  does  not 
thereby  afford,  like  tallow,  sebacic  acid'(bensoic),  which  is  known  by  ita  oeeasiooinga 
precipitate  in  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead.  It  is  said  that  two  per  cent,  of  a  tallow 
sophistication  may  be  discovered  in  this  way.  , 

Bees*  wax  imported  for  home  consumption: — in  1835,  unbleached,  4,449  cwts. ; 
bleached,  243  cwts. ;  —  in  1836,  unbleached,  4,673  cwt. ;  bleached,  121  cvt&  I>uty, 
when  from  British  possessions,  lOt.  ;  from  foreign,  SOs. 

WAX,  MINERAL,  or  Ozocerite,  is  a  solid,  of  a  brown  colour,  of  varioua  diades, 
translucent,  and  fusible  like  bees*  wax ;  slightly  bituminous  to  the  smell,  of  a  foliated 
texture,  a  conchoidal  fracture,  but  wanting  tenacity,  so  that  it  can  be  pulTcxised  in 
a  mortar.  Its  specific  gravity  varies  from  0*900  to  0*953.  Candles  have  been  made 
of  it  in  Moldavia,  which. give  a  tolerable  light.  It  occura  at  the  foot  of  the  Car- 
pathians near  Slanik,  beneath  a  bed  of  bituminous  slate-clay,  in  masses  of  from  80  to 
100  pounds  weight.  Layers  of  brown  amber  are  found  in  the  neighbourhood.  It 
is  associated  with  variegated  sandstone,  rock  salt,  and  beds  of  coal  (lignite  ?)l  It  is 
analogous  to  hateketiiu.  Something  similar  has  been  discovered  in  a  tnmbU  at  Urpeth 
colliery,  near  Newcastle,  60  fathoms  beneath  the  surlaoe.  Ozocerite  consists  of  diB^vnt 
liydro-carburetted  compounds  associated  together ;  the  whole  being  composed,  ulti- 
mately, of — hydrogen  14,  carbon  86,  very  nearly. 

WEAVING  (TTffo^e,  Fr. ;  fFeberei,  Germ.);  is  performed  by  the  implement 
called  loom  in  English,  metier  a  titeer  in  French,  and  toeberetmhl  in  German.  The  pro- 
cess of  warping  must  always  precede  weaving.  Its  object  is  to  arrange  all  the  loogi- 
tudinal  threads,  which  are  to  form  the  chain  of  the  web,  alongside  of  each  other  in  one 
parallel  plane.  Such  a  number  of  bobbins,  tilled  with  yam,  must  therefore  be  tpken  as 
will  furnish  the  quantity  required  for  the  length  of  the  intended  piece  of  cloth*  One- 
sixth  of  that  number  of  bobbins  is  usually  mounted  at  once  in  the  warp  mill,  being  set 
loosely  in  a  horitontal  direction  upon  wire  skewers,  or  spindles,  in  a  square  frame,  so 
that  they  may  revolve,  and  give  off"  the  yarn  freely.  The  warper  sits  at  a,  j^.  1493., 
and  causes  the  red  b  to  revolve,  by  turning  round  with  his  hand  the  wheel  c,  with  the 

,  endless  rope  or  band  d. 
The  bobbins  61led  with 
yarn  are  placed  in  the 
frame  K.  There  is  a  slidizig 
piece  at  p,  called  the  heeh 
box,  which  rises  and  &1U 
by  the  coiling  and  uncoil- 
ing of  the  cord  o,  round 
the  central  shaft  of  the  reef 
H.  By  this  simple  contri- 
vance, the  band  of  warp- 
yarns  is  wound  spirally., 
from  top  to  bottom,  upon 
the  reel,  i,  i,  i,  are  wooden 
pins  which  .  separate  the 
different  bands.  Most 
warping  mills  are  of  a 
prismatic  form ;  having 
twelve,  eighteen,  or  more 
sides.  The  reel  is  com- 
monly about  six  feet  in 
diameter,  and  seven  fleet 
in  height,  so  as  to  serve  for  measuring  exactly  upon  its  periphery  the  total  length  of 
the  warp.  All  the  threads  from  the  frame  x  pass  through  the  heck  r,  which  consists 
of  a  series  of  finely-polished  hard-tempered  steel  pins,  with  a  small  hole  at  the  upper 
part  of  each,  to  receive  and  guide  one  thread.  The  heck  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
either  of  which  may  be  lifted  by  a  small  handle  below,  while  their  eyes  are  placed 
alternately.  Hence,  when  one  of  them  is  raised  a  little,  a  vacuity  is  formed  between 
the  two  bands  of  the  warp  ;  but  when  the  other  is  raised,  the  vacuity  b  reversed.  In 
this  way,  the  lease  is  produced  at  each  end  of  the  warp,  and  it  is  preserved  by  appro- 
priate wooden  pegs.  The  lease  being  carefully  tied  up,  affords  a  guide  to  the  weaver 
for  inserting  his  lease-rods.  The  warping  mill  is  turned  alternately  fkom  right  to  left, 
and  from  lefl  to  right,  till  a  sufficient  number  of  yarns  are  coiled  round  it  to  form  the 
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breadth  that  is  wanted;  the  warper's  principal  care  being  to  tie  immediately  every 
thread  as  it  breaks,  otherwise  deficiencies  would  be  occasioned  in  the  chain,  injurious  to 
the  appearance  of  the  web,  or  productive  of  much  annoyance  to  the  weaver. 

The  simplest  and  probably  the  most  ancient  of  looms,  now  to  be  seen  in  action,  is 
that  of  the  Hmdu  tanty,  shown  in  fig,  1494.    It  consists  of  two  bamboo  rollers  ;  one  for 

the  warp,  and  another  for  the 
woven  cloth;  with  a  pair  of 
heddles,  for  parting  the  warp, 
to  permit  the  weft  to  be  drawn 
across  between  its  upper  and 
under  threads.  The  shuttle  is 
a  slender  rod,  like  a  large  net- 
ting needle,  rather  longer  than 
the  web  is  broad,  and  is  made 
use  of  as  a  batten  or  lay,  to 
strike  home  or  condense  each 
successive  thread  of  weft,  a- 
gainst  the  closed  fabric.  The 
Hindu  carries  this  simple  im- 
plement, with  his  water  pitcher, 
rice  pot,  and  hooka,  to  the  foot 
of  any  tree  which  can  afford 
him  a  comfortable  shade;  he 
there  digs  a  large  hole,  to  receive 
his  legs,  along  with  the  treddles  or  lower  part  of  the  harness ;  he  next  extends  his  warp, 
by  fastening  his  two  bamboo  rollers,  at  a  proper  distance  from  each  other,  with  pins, 
into  the  sward ;  he  attaches  the  heddles  to  a  convenient  branch  of  the  tree  overhead  ; 
inserts  his  great  toes  into  two  loope  under  the  geer,  to  serve  him  for  treddles  ;  lastly,  he 
sheds  the  warp,  draws  through  the  weft,  and  beats  it  close  up  to  the  web  with  his  rod- 
shuttle  or  batten. 

The  European  loom  is  represented  in  its  plainest  state,  as  it  has  existed  for  several 
centuries,  mfig,  1495.  a  is  the  warp-beam,  round  which  the  chain  has  been  wound  ;  b 
represents  the  flat  rods,  usually  three  in  number,  which  pass  across  between  its  threads, 
to  preserve  the  lease,  or  the  plane  of  decussation  for  the  weft ;  c  shows  the  heddles  or 
healds,  consisting  of  twines  looped  in  the  middle,  through  which  loops  the  warp  yams 
are  drawn,  one  half  through  the  front  heddle,  and  the  other  through  the  back  one ;  by 

moving  which,  the  decussation  is  readily 
effected.  The  yarns  then  pass  through 
the  dents  of  the  juckd  under  d,  which 
is  set  in  a  movable  swing- frame  a, 
called  the  lathe,  lay,  and  also  batten, 
because  it  heat*  home  the  weft  to  the 
web.  The  lay  is  freely  suspended  to  a 
cross-bar  r,  attached  by  rulers,  called 
the  svfordt,  to  the  top  of  the  lateral 
standards  of  the  loom,  so  as  to  oscillate 
upon  it.  The  weaver,  sitting  on  the 
bench  o,  presses  down  one  of  the  tred- 
dles at  H,  with  one  of  his  feet,  whereby 
I  he  raises  the  corresponding  heddle, 
but  sinks  the  alternate  one ;  thus  sheds 
the  warp,  by  lifting  and  depressing  each 
alternate  thread,  through  a  little  space, 
and  opens  a  pathway  or  race-course 
for  the  shuttle  to  traverse  the  middle  of  the  warp,  upon  iu  two  friction  rollers  m,  m.  For 
this  purpose,  he  lays  hold  of  the  picking-peg  in  his  right  hand,  and  with  a  smart  jerk  of 
his  wrist  drives  the  fly-shuttle  swiftly  from  one  side  of  the  loom  to  the  other,  between 
the  shed  warp  yarns.  The  shoot  of  weft  being  thereby  left  behind  from  the  shuttle  pirn 
or  cop,  the  weaver  brings  home,  by  pulling,  the  lay  with  its  reed  towards  him  by  his  left 
hand,  with  such  foroe  as  the  closeness  of  the  texture  lequires.  Tlie  web,  as  thus 
woven,  is  wound  up  by  turning  round  the  cloth  beam  i,  furnished  with  a  ratchet-wheel, 
which  takes  into  a  holding  tooth.  The  plan  of  throwing  the  shuttle  by  the  picking-peg 
and  cord,  is  a  great  improvement  upon  the  old  way  of  throwing  it  by  hand.  It  was  con- 
trived upwards  of  a  century  ago,  by  John  Kay,  of  Bury,  in  Lancashire,  but  then  resident 
in  Colchester,  and  was  called  the  fly-shuttle,  from  its  speed,  as  it  enabled  the  weaver  to 
make  double  the  quantity  of  narrow  cloth,  and  much  more  broad  cloth,  in  the  same  time. 
The  cloth  is  kept  distended,  during  the  operation  of  weaving,  by  means  of  two  pieces 
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of  hard  wood,  called  a  templet,  furnished  with  sharp  iron  points  in  their  ends,  whidi 
take  hold  of  the  opposite  seWages  or  lists  of  the  web.  The  warp  and  web  are  kept 
longitudinally  stretched  by  a  weighted  cord,  which  passes  round  the  warp-beam,  and 
which  tends  continually  to  draw  back  the  cloth  from  its  beam,  where  it  is  held  &st  by 
the  ratchet  tooth.     See  Fustian,  Jacquaed  Loom,  Rkxd,  and  Txxtilk  Fabucs. 

The  greater  part  of  plain  weaving,  and  much  even  of  the  6gured,  is  now  performed  by 


the  power  loom,  called  mSHer  nueaniqw  d  tit$er  in  French.  Fig.  1496.  represents  the 
cast-iron  power  loom  of  Sharp  and  Roberts,  a,  a',  are  the  two  side  uprights,  or 
standards,  on  the  front  of  the  loom,  d,  is  the  great  arch  of  cast-iron,  which  binds  the 
two  sides  together,    x,  is  the  front  cross-beam,  terminating  in  the  forks  $,  e ;  whose 
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ends  are  bolted  to  the  opposite  standards  a,  a',  so  as  to  bind  the  framework  most  firmly 
together,  o',  is  the  breast  beam,  of  wood,  nearly  square ;  its  upper  surface  is  sloped  a 
little  towards  the  front,  and  its  edge  rounded  off,  for  the  web  to  dide  smoothly  over  it,  in 
its  progress  to  the  cloth  beam*  The  beam  is  supported  at  its  end  upon  brackets,  and  is 
secured  by  the  bolu  ^%  ^'  h,  is  the  cloth  beam,  a  wooden  cylinder,  mounted  with 
iron  gudgeons  at  its  encb,  that  on  the  right  hand  being  prolonged  to  carry  the  toothed 
wind^  wheel  h^  *',  is  a  pmion  in  geer  with  h'.  h",  is  a  ratchet  wheel,  mounted 
uponthc  same  shaft  A'",  as  the  pinion  V.  A',  is  the  click  of  the  ratchet  wheel  h".  A'", 
is  a  long  bolt  filed  to  the  frame,  serring  as  a  shaft  to  the  ratchet  wheel  h",  and  the 
pinion  A',  i,  is  the  front  heddle-leafi  and  i',  the  back  one.  j,  j,  j',  j'.  Jacks  or  puUeys 
and  straps,  for  raising  and  depressing  the  leaves  of  the  heddles.  /',  is  the  iron  shi^ 
which  carries  the  jacks  or  system  of  pulleys  j,  j,  j',  j'.  k,  a  strong  wooden  ruler,  con- 
necting the  front  heddle  with  its  treddle.  l,  l',  the  front  and  rear  marches  or  treddle- 
jCMgJ~iot  depressing  the  heddle  leaves  alternately,  by  the  intervention  of  the  rods  A, 
Ouid  A',  hid  behind  A),  m,  m,  are  the  two  swords  (swing  bars)  of  the  lay  or  batten,  h, 
IS  the  upper  croes-bar  of  the  lay,  made  of  wood,  and  supported  upon  the  squares  of  the 
lev^s  m  »'»  to  which  it  is  firmly  bolted,  n',  is  the  lay-cap,  which  is  placed  higher  or 
lower  according  to  the  breadth  of  the  reed ;  it  is  the  part  of  the  lay  which  the  hand- 
loom  weaver  seises  with  his  hand,  in  order  to  swing  it  towards  him.  n',  is  the  reed 
contained  between  the  bar  h,  and  the  lay-cap  n'.  o,  o»  are  two  rods  of  iron,  perfectly 
round  and  straight,  mounted  near  the  ends  of  the  batten-bar  k,  which  serves  as  guides 
to  the  driven  or  peckers  o,  o,  which  impel  the  shuttle.  These  are  made  of  buffalo  hide^ 
and  should  slide  freely  on  their  guide-rods,  o',  o',  are  the  fronts  of  the  shuttle-boxes ; 
thev  have  a  slight  inclination  backwards ;  r  is  the  back  of  them.  See  jigt,  1 497.  and  1 498. 
fj'  d'  are  iron  plates,  forming  the  bottoms  of  the  shuttle-boxes,  p,  small  pegs  or  pins, 
nlanted  in  the  posterior  (aces  p  (^fig,  1496.)  of  the  boxes,  round  which  the  levers  p' turn. 
These  levers  are  sunk  in  the  substance  of  the  fiices  r,  turn  round  pegs  p,  being  pressed 
from  without  inwards,  by  the  springs  //.  p",/i^.  1496.  (to  the  right  of  x,)  is  the  whip 
or  lever,  (and  Q^'t  its  centre  of  motion,  corresponding  to  the  right  arm  and  elbow  of  the 
weaver,)  which  serves  to  throw  the  shuttle,  by  means  of  the  pecking-cord  p",  attached  at 
its  other  end  to  the  drivers  o,  o. 

On  the  axis  of  q'',  a  kind  of  eccentric  or  heart  wheel  is  mounted,  to  whose  concave 
part,  the  middle  of  the  double  band  or  strap  r,  being  attached,  receives  impulsion ;  its 
two  ends  are  attached  to  the  heads  of  the  bolts  W,  which  carry  the  stirrups  r",  that  may 
be  adjusted  at  any  suitable  height,  by  set  screws. 

8  (see  the  left-hand  side  oifig,  1496.),  is  the  moving  shaft,  of  wrought  iron,  resting  on 
the  two  ends  of  the  frame,  s'  (see  the  right-hand  side),  is  a  tooth^  wheel,  mounted 
exteriorly  to  the  frame,  upon  the  end  of  the  shaft  s.  s''  (near  s'),  are  two  equal  elbows 
in  the  same  direction,  and  in  the  same  plane,  as  the  shaft  s,  opposite  to  the  swords  k,  m, 
of  the  lay. 

%  is  the  loose,  and  x',  the  fast  pulley,  or  riggers,  which  receive  motion  from  the  steam- 
shaft  of  the  fiictory.  s",  a  small  fly  wheel,  to  regulate  the  movements  of  the  main  shaft 
of  the  loom. 

T  is  the  shaft  of  the  eccentric  tappets,  cams,  or  wipers,  which  press  the  treddle 
levers  alternately  up  and  down  ;  on  iu  right  end  is  mounted  i/r^  toothed  wheel  in  geer 
with  the  wheel  s',  of  one  half  its  diameter,  t",  is  a  cleft  clamping  collar,  which  serves 
to  support  the  shaft  t. 

n,  is  a  lever,  which  turns  round  the  bolt  k,  as  well  as  the  dink  W,  u',  is  the  click  of 
traction,  for  turning  round  the  cloth  beam,  jointed  to  the  upper  extremity  of  the  lever 
u ;  its  tooth  «',  catches  in  the  teeth  of  the  ratchet  wheel  u".  «'',  is  a  long  slender  rod, 
fixed  to  one  of  the  swords  of  the  lay  ic,  serving  to  push  the  lower  end  of  the  lever  u, 
when  the  lay  retires  towards  the  heddle  leaves. 

X,  is  m  wrought-iron  shaf^  extending  from  the  one  shuttle-box  to  the  other,  supported 
at  its  ends  by  the  bearings  jr,  x, 

r,  is  a  bearing,  a£Bxed  exteriorly  to  the  frame,  against  which  the  spring  bar  s  rests 
near  its  top,  but  is  affixed  to  the  frame  at  its  bottom.  The  springs  falls  into  a  notch  in 
the  bar  t,  and  is  thereby  held  at  a  distance  from  the  upright  a,  as  long  as  the  band  is 
upon  the  loose  pulley  z' ;  but  when  the  spring  bar  is  disengaged,  it  fiiUs  towards  a,  and 
carries  the  band  upon  the  fiut  pulley  ;r,  so  as  to  put  the  loom  in  geer  with  the  steam- 
shaft  of  the  factory. 

Weaving,  by  tlus  powerful  machine,  consists  of  four  operations  :  1.  to  shed  the  warp 
by  means  of  the  heddle  leaves,  actuated  by  the  tappet  wheels  upon  the  axis  q',  the  rods 
A.  V,  the  cross-bar  b,  and  the  eyes  of  the  heddle  leaves  i,  i' ;  2.  to  throw  the  shuttle  (see 
fig,  1495.),  by  means  of  the  whip  lever  i^\  the  driver  cord  j>,  and  the  pecker  o ;  S.  to 
drive  home  the  weft  by  the  batten  n,  v'  ;  4.  to  unwind  the  chain  from  the  warp  beam, 
and  to  draw  it  progressively  forwards,  and  wind  the  finished  web  upon  the  cloth  beam 
H*  by  the  click  and  toothed  wheel  roechaniim  at  the  right-hand  side  of  the  frame.     For 
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more  minute  details,  the  reader  may  consult  TKe  Cotton.  Manufattun  of  Gnat  Britain^ 
▼ol.  ii.  p.  291. 

WEAVING  OF  HAIR  CLOTH.  In  addition  to  the  description  of  this  art 
under  Hair,  I  shall  give  here  a  short  notice  of  the  best  kind  of  shuttle  for  weav- 
ing  hair.     Fig.  1499.  shows  in  plan  a,  and  in  longitudinal  section  m,  a  shuttle  which 


differs  from  that  of  the  common  cloth  weaver  only  in  not  haring  a  pirn  enclosed 
in  the  body  of  the  box-wood,  but  merely  an  iron  trap  a,  which  turns  in  the  middle 
upon  the  pin  6.  This  trap-piece  is  pressed  up  at  the  one  end,  by  the  action  of  the 
spring  c,  so  as  to  bear  with  its  other  end  upon  the  cleft  of  the  iron  plate  d,  which 
is  intended  to  hold  fast  the  ends  of  the  hair- weft :  d  and  c  together  are  called  the  jaw 
or  mouth,  whence  the  popular  name  of  this  shuttle.  The  workman  opens  this  jaw 
by  the  pressure  of  his  thumb  upon  the  spring  end  of  the  trap  a,  introduces  with  the 
other  hand  one  or  more  hairs  (aooording  to  the  description  of  hair  cloth)  into  the 
mouth,  and  removing  his  thuml^  lets  the  hairs  be  seized  by  the  force  of  the  spring. 
The  liairs  having  one  end  thus  noade  fast  are  passed  across  the  warp  by  the  passage  of 
the  shuttle,  which  is  received  at  the  other  end  by  the  weaver's  left  hand.  The  friction 
rollers,  x,  g,  are  like  those  of  fly-shutt]es>  but  are  used  merely  for  oonvenience,  as  the 
shuttle  cannot  be  thrown  swiftly  from  side  to  side.  The  hand  which  receives  the  shuttle 
opens  at  the  same  time  the  trap,  in  order  to  insert  another  hair,  after  the  preceding  has 
been  drawn  through  the  warp  on  both  sides  and  secured  to  the  list.  A  child  attends 
to  count  and  stretch  the  hairs.  This  assistant  may,  however,  be  dispensed  with  by  means 
of  the  following  implement,  represented  in^.  1500.  c,  c,  is  the  view  of  it  from  above 
or  the  plan ;  d,  is  a  side  view ;  e,  a  longitudinal  section,  and  f,  an  oblique  section 
across.  The  chief  part  consists  in  a  wooden  groove,  or  chamfered  slip  of  wood,  open 
above^  and  rounded  on  the  sides.  It  is  about  twenty-one  inches  in  length,  about  as  long 
nearly  as  the  web  is  broad,  therefore  a  little  shorter  than  the  horse-hairs  inserted  in  it, 
which  project  about  an  inch  beyond  it  at  each  end.  They  are  herein  pressed  down  by 
elastic  slips,  e,  of  Indian  rubber,  so  that  the  others  remain,  when  one  or  more  are  drawn 
out  by  the  ends.  The  ends  of  the  grooves  are  flat  where  the  Indian  rubber  spring  exerts 
its  pressure,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  line  at  F.  The  spring  is  formed  by  cutting  out  a 
double  piece  from  the  curvature  of  the  neck  of  a  caoutchouc  bottle  or  flask,  fastening 
the  one  end  of  the  piece  by  a  wire  staple  in  the  groove  of  the  shuttle,  whereby  the  other 
end,  which  alone  can  yield,  presses  upon  the  inlaid  hairs.  Wire  staples  like  /-(in  the 
section  x)  are  passed  obliquely  through  two  places  of  the  groove  or  gutter,  to  -prevent 
the  hairs  from  springing  up  in  the  middle  of  the  shuttle,  which  is  suitably  eh^ged  with 
them.  The  workman  shoves  the  tool  across  the  opened  warp  with  the  one  band,  seises 
with  the  other  the  requisite  number  of  hairs  by  the  projecting  ends,  and  holds  them  fast 
while  he  draws  the  shuttle  once  more  through  the  warp.  The  remaining  hairs  are  re^ 
tuned  in  the  groove  by  the  springs,  and  only  those  for  the  single  decussation  remain  in 
the  web,  to  be  secured  to  the  list  on  either  side.  A  weaver  with  his  tool  can  turn  out 
a  double  length  of  cloth  of  what  he  could  do  with  the  mouth-shuttle. 

WEFT  (2Vom«,  Fr.  ;  Einirag,  Germ.)  ;  is  the  name  of  the  yarns  or  threads  which 
run  from  selvage  to  selvage  in  a  web. 

WELD  ( Vouedcy  Fr.  ;  Wau^  GelbkratU,  Germ.) ;  is  an  annual  herbaceous  plant 
which  grows  all  over  Europe,  called  by  botanisto  Reseda  luteola.  The  stems  and  Uie 
leaves  dye  yellow  ;  and  among  the  dyes  of  organic  nature,  they  rank  next  to  the  Persian 
berry  for  the  beauty  and  fastness  of  colour.  Hie  whole  plant  is  cropped  when  in  seed, 
at  which  period  its  dyeing  power  is  greatest ;  and  after  being  simply  dried,  is  brought 
into  the  market. 

.Chevreul  has  discovered  a  yellow  colouring  principle  in  weld  which  he  has  called 
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hUeoline,  It  may  be  sublimed,  and  thus  obtained  in  long  needle-form,  transparent, 
yellow  crystals.  Luteoline  is  but  sparingly  soluble  in  water  ;  but  it  nevertheless  dyes 
aluroed  silk  and  wool  of  a  fine  jonc^uil  colour.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether ;  it 
combines  with  acids,  and  especially  with  bases. 

When  weld  is  to  be  employed  in  the  dye-bath,  it  should  be  boiled  for  three  quarters 
of  an  hour ;  after  which  the  exhausted  plant  is  taken  out,  because  it  occupies  too  much 
room,  llie  decoction  is  rapidly  decomposed  in  the  air,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  made 
only  when  it  is  wanted.     It  produces  with. 

Solution  of  isinglass  -  -  -  a  slight  turbidity. 

Litmus  paper  -  -  -  -  a  faint  reddening. 

Potash  lye  -  -  -  -  a  golden  yellow  tint. 

Solution  of  alum     ...  -  a  &int  yellow. 

Protoxide  salts  of  tin  -  -  -  a  rich  yellow  ^ 

Acetate  of  lead       ....  ditto  >  precipitation. 

Salts  of  copper        -  -  -  -  a  dirty  yellow-brown  ) 

Sulphate  of  red  oxide  of  iron  -  -  a  brown,  passing  into  olive. 

A  lack  is  made  from  decoction  of  weld  with  alum,  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  soda 
or  potassa.     See  Ysllow  Dtx. 

WELDING  {Souder^  Fr. ;  Schweisien,  Germ.);  is  the  property  which  pieces  of 
wrought  iron  possess,  when  heated  to  whiteness,  of  uniting  intimately  and  permanently 
under  the  hammer,  into  one  body,  without  any  appearance  of  junction.  The  welding 
temperature  is  usually  estimated  at  from  60^  to  90^  of  Wedgewood.  When  a  skilful 
blacksmith  is  about  to  perform  the  welding  operation,  he  watches  minutely  the  effect  of 
the  heat  in  his  forge-fire  upon  the  two  iron  bars ;  and  if  he  perceives  them  beginning 
to  bum,  he  pulls  them  out,  rolls  them  in  sand,  which  forms  a  glassy  silicate  of  iron 
upon  the  surface,  so  as  to  prevent  further  oxidizement ;  and  then  laying  the  one  pro- 
perly upon  the  other,  he  incorporates  them  by  his  right-hand  hammer,  being  assisted 
by  another  workman,  who  strikes  the  metal  at  the  same  time  with  a  heavy  forge- 
hammer. 

Flatimtm  is  not  susceptible  of  being  welded,  as  many  chemical  authors  have  erro- 
neously asserted. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Russel,  of  Handsworth,  near  Birmingham,  obtained  a  patent,  in  May, 
1836,  for  manufacturing  welded  iron  tubes,  by  drawing  or  passing  the  skelp,  or  fillet  of 
sheet  iron,  five  feet  long,  between  dies  or  holes,  formed  by  a  pair  of  grooved  rollers, 
placed  with  their  sides  contiguous  ;  for  which  process,  he  does  not  previously  turn  up 
the  skelp  from  end  to  end,  but  he  does  this  so  as  to  bring  the  edges  together  at  the 
time  when  the  welding  is  performed.  He  draws  the  skelp  through  two  or  more  pairs 
of  the  above  pincers  or  dies,  each  of  less  dimension  than  the  preceding.  In  making 
tubes  of  an  inch  of  internal  diameter,  a  skelp  four  inches  and  a  half  broad  is  employed. 
The  twin  rollers  revolve  on  vertical  axes,  which  may  be  made  to  approach  each  other 
to  give  pressure ;  and  they  are  kept  cool  by  a  stream  of  water,  while  the  skelp,  ignited 
to  the  welding  heat,  is  passed  between  them.  They  are  affixed  at  about  a  foot  in  front 
of  the  mouth  of  the  furnace,  on  a  draw.bench  ;  there  being  a  suitable  stop  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  rollers,  against  which  the  workman  may  place  a  pair  of  pincers,  having  a 
bell-mouthed  hole  or  die,  for  welding  and  shaping  the  tube.  In  the  first  passage 
between  the  rollers,  a  circular  revolving  plate  of  iron  is  let  down  vertically  between 
them,  to  prevent  the  edges  of  the  skelp  from  overlapping,  or  evep  meeting.  The  weld- 
ing is  performed  at  the  last  passage. 

WELLS,  ARTESIAN.  See  also  Abtesian  Wells.  The  following  account  of 
a  successful  operation  of  this  kind,  lately  performed  at  Mortlake,  in  Surrey,  deserves  to 
be  recorded.  The  spot  at  which  this  undertaking  was  begun  is  within  100  feet  of  the 
Thames.  In  the  first  instance,  an  auger,  seven  inches  in  diameter,  was  used  in  pene- 
trating 20  feet  of  superficial  detritus,  and  200  feet  of  London  clay.  An  iron  tube, 
8  inches  in  diameter,  was  then  driven  into  the  opening,  to  dam  out  the  land-springs  and 
the  percolation  from  the  river.  A  4-inch  auger  was  next  introduced  through  the  iron 
tube,  and  the  boring  was  continued  until,  the  London  clay  having  been  perforated  to 
the  depth  of  240  feet,  the  sands  of  the  plastic  clay  were  reached,  and  water  of  the  softest 
and  purest  nature  was  obtained ;  but  the  supply  was  not  sufficient,  and  it  did  not  reach 
the  surface.  The  work  was  proceeded  with  accordingly  ;  and  afler  55  feet  of  alternating 
beds  of  sand  and  clay  had  been  penetrated,  the  chalk  was  touched  upon.  A  second 
tube,  4^  inches  in  diameter,  was  then  driven  into  the  chalk,  to  stop  out  the  water  of - 
the  plastic  sands ;  and  through  this  tube  an  auger,  3^  inches  in  diameter,  was  intro- 
duced, and  worked  down  through  35  feet  of  hard  chalk,  abounding  with  flints.  To 
this  succeeded  a  bed  of  soft  chalk,  into  which  the  instrument  suddenly  penetrated  to  the 
depth  of  15  feet.  On  the  auger  being  withdrawn,  water  gradually  rose  to  the  surface 
and  overflowed,     llie  expense  of  the  work  did  not  exceed  300^     The  general  summary 
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of  the  ttrata  penetrated  is  as  follows :  — GraTel,  20  feet ;  London  clay,  250;  plastic  sand*  i 

and  clays,  55;  hard  chalk  with  flints,  35 ;  soft  chalk,  15^375  feet. 

WHALEBONE  (BaUine,  Fr. ;  Fischbeimt,  Germ.);  is  the  name  of  the  homy 
laminir,  consisting  of  fibres  laid  lengthways,  found  in  the  mouth  of  the  whale,  which,  by 
the  fringes  upon  their  edges,  enable  the  animal  to  allow  the  water  to  flow  out,  »s  through 
rows  of  teeth  (which  it  wants),  from  between  its  capacious  jaws,  but  to  catch  and 
detain  the  minute  creatures  upon  which  it  feeds.  The  fibres  of  whalebone  have  little 
lateral  cohesion,  as  they  are  not  transTcrsely  decussated,  and  may,  therefore,  be  readily 
detached  in  the  form  of  long  filaments  or  bristles.  The  hkuUs,  or  scythe>shapcd  plates, 
are  externally  compact,  smooth,  and  susceptible  of  a  good  polish.  They  are  connected, 
in  a  parallel  series,  by  what  is  ealled  the  gum  of  the  animal,  and  are  arranged  along  eadi 
side  of  its  mouth,  to  the  number  of  about  900.  The  length  of  the  longest  blade^  which 
is  usually  found  near  the  middle  of  the  series,  is  the  gauge  adopted  by  the  fishermen  to 
designate  the  sixe  of  the  fish.  The  greatest  length  hitherto  known  has  been  15  feet, 
but  It  rarely  exceeds  1 2  or  1 S.  The  breadth,  at  the  root  end,  is  from  10  to  12  inches ; 
and  the  average  thickness,  from  four  to  five  tenths  of  an  inch.  The  series^  viewed 
altogether,  in  the  mouth  of  the  whale,  resemble,  in  general  form,  the  roof  of  a  bouse. 
They  are  cleansed  and  softened  before  cutting,  by  boiling  for  two  hours  in  a  long 
copper. 

Whalebone,  as  brought  from  Greenland,  is  commonly  divided  into  portable  junks  or 
pieces,  comprising  ten  or  twelve  blades  in  each ;  but  it  is  occasionally  subdivided  into 
separate  blades,  the  gum  and  the  hairy  fringes  having  been  removed  by  the  sailors 
during  the  voyage.  The  price  of  whalebone  fluctuates  from  50/.  to  150^  per  too. 
The  blade  is  cut  into  parallel  prismatic  slips,  as  follows:  —  It  is  damped  horixontally, 
with  iu  edge  up  and  down,  in  the  large  wooden  vice  of  a  carpenter^s  bench,  and  is  thea 
planed  by  the  following  tool:  Jfig.  1501.  a,  a,  are  its  two  handles;  c,  d,  is  an  iron 
plate,  with  a  guide-notch  a ;  r,  is  a  semicircular  knife,  screwed  firmly  at  each  end  to 

the  ends  of  the  iron  plate  c  d,  having  its  cutting  edge 

adjusted  in  a  plane,  so  much  lower  than  the  bottom  of  the 
notch  X,  as  the  thickness  of  the  whalebone  slip  is  intended 
to  be  for  different  thicknesses :  the  knife  may  be  set  by 
the  screws  at  different  levels,  but  always  in  a  plane  parallel 
to  the  lower  guide  surface  of  the  plate  c  d.  The  work- 
L  man,  taking  hold  of  the  handles  ▲,  a,  applies  the  notch 
'  of  the  tool  at  the  end  of  the  whalebone  bliuie  furthest  fh>m 
him,  and  with  his  two  hands  pulls  it  steadily  along,  so  as  to  shave  off  a  slice  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  fibres ;  being  careful  to  cut  none  of  them  across.  These  prismatic  slips 
are  then  dried,  and  planed  level  upon  their  other  two  surfaces.  The  fibrous  matter 
detached  in  this  operation,  is  used,  instead  of  hair,  for  stufling  mattresses. 

From  its  flexibility,  strength,  elasticity,  and  lightness,  whalebone  is  employed  for 
many  purposes ;  for  ribs  to  umbrellas  or  parasols ;  for  stiffening  stays ;  for  the  frame- 
work of  hats,  &c.  When  heated  by  steam,  or  a  sand  bath,  it  softens,  and  may  be  bent 
or  moulded,  like  horn,  into  various  shapes,  which  it  retains,  if  cooled  under  com* 
pression.  In  this  way,  snuff-boxes,  and  knobs  of  walking-sticks,  may  be  made  from  the 
thicker  parts  of  the  blade.  The  surface  is  polished  at  first  with  ground  pumice-ston^ 
felt,  and  water ;  and  finished  with  dry  quicklime,  spontaneously  slaked,  and  sifted. 

A  patent  was  granted  to  Mr.  Laurence  Kortright  in  March,  1841,  for  improvementa 
in  the  treatment  of  whalebone,  which  consist  in  compressing  the  strips  in  width  to 
increase  their  thickness,  so  as  to  render  the  material  applicable  for  forming  walking- 
sticks,  whip  handles,  parasol  and  umbrella  sticks,  ramrods,  archery  bows,  &c  He 
accomplishes  this  by  bending  the  strips  together,  introducing  them  into  a  steam  chest, 
thereby  softening  them,  and  in  that  state  compressing  them  into  a  compact  mass  by  ap- 
propriate machinery  ;  for  a  description,  with  figures,  of  which,  see  Newton^s  Journal^  C. 
S.,  xxi.  444. 

Although  all  the  species  of  Balaena  possess  this  substance,  it  is  furnished  in  the  largest 
quantities,  and  of  the  finest  quality,  by  the  Balama  mytHeettu,  which  is  the  object  of 
incessant  and  eager  pursuit,  not  only  for  the  value  of  this  substance^  but  for  the 
immense  supply  of  oil  which  is  obtained  from  the  thick  layer  of  blubber,  or  cutaneous 
fat,  in  which  the  body  is  enveloped.  The  length  of  the  largest  piece  of  baleen  in  a 
whale  60  feet  long,  is  frequently  as  much  as  12  feet,  and  the  laminc  are  arranged  in 
two  series,  each  containing  about  300  in  number. 

The  fins  or  plates  of  baleen,  or  whalebone,  of  an  inequilateral  form,  the  largest, 
which  are  of  most  value  in  commerce,  being  arranged  in  a  single  longitudinal  series  on 
each  side  of  the  upper  jaw  of  the  **  whalebone  whales,"  (Balsnids,)  descending  vertically 
and  ending  in  a  fringe  of  bristles :  the  smaller  pktes  are  arranged  in  oblique  series, 
internal  to  the  marginal  on^  The  base  of  each  plate  is  hollow,  and  is  fixed  upon  a 
pulp  developed  from  a  vascular  germ,  which  is  attached  to  a  broad  and  shallow  de- 
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pmBum  'oeeupying  the  irhole  of  the  palatal  surftoe  of  the  maxillary  booei.  The 
plates  are  so  dispmed  as  that  their  fringed  terminations  are  directed  downwards  and 
inclining  towards  the  hack  part  of  the  mouth,  and  they  prevent  the  escape  of  the  small 
marine  animals  which  constitute  the  food  of  the  great  whales  (BalsBna),  for  the 
prehension  of  which  this  singular  substitute  is  adapted.  The  baleen  plates  are  smallest 
at  the  two  extremities  of  the  series ;  the  large  intermediate  one  sometimes  attains  the 
length  of  15  feet,  being  above  a  ibot  broad  at  the  base.  There  are  about  200  plates  in 
outer  row  on  each  side  of  the  mouth  in  the  *<true  whale"  (Baltena  nt^tticetu$),  £ach 
plate  consists  of  a  central  coarse  fibrous  substance  and  an  exterior  compact  fibrous 
layer :  but  this  reaches  to  a  certain  extent  only,  beyond  which  the  central  part  projects 
in  the  formjof  a  fringe  of  bristies.  The  chemical  base  of  baleen  is  albumen  hardened 
by  a  small  proportion  of  phosphate  of  lime.  The  baleen  plates  of  the  finners  or  hump- 
backed whales  (^BalaawpUra)  are  smaller  and  of  less  value  than  those  from  the  true 
whale  (^BdUma  m^fiticehu), 

WHEAT.  (Tritieum  tm^ofe^  Linn.;  Fhtmeni,  Fr.;  Jfauen^  Germ.)  See  Brxad, 
Glutxn,  and  SvAacB. 

Wheat  Flouk  ;  to  deied  advJteratum  of.  Potato  starch  is  insoluble  in  cold  water, 
unless  it  be  triturated  in  thin  portions  in  a  mortar.  If  pure  wheat  flour  be  thus  triturated, 
it  afibrds  no  trace  of  starch  to  iodine,  as  the  former  does,  because  the  particles  of  wheat 
starch  are  very  minute  and  are  sheathed  in  gluten. 

Bean  flour  digested  with  water  at  a  heat  of  68^  Fahr.  and  triturated  affords  on 
filtration  a  liquid  which  becomes  milky  on  the  addition  of  a  littie  acetic  acid,  by  its 
reaction  on  the  legumine  present  in  the  beans. 

WHEEL  CARRIAGES.  Though  this  manufacture  belongs  most  properly  to 
a  treatise  upon  mechanical  engineering,  I  shall  endeavour  to  describe  the  parts  of  a 
carriage,  so  as  to  enable  gentiemen  to  judge  of  its  make  and  relative  merits.  The 
external  form  may  vary  with  every  freak  of  fashion ;  but  the  general  structure  of  a 
vehicle^  as  to  lightness,  elegance,  and  strength,  may  be  judged  of  from  the  following 
figure  and  description. 

Fig,  1 502.  shows  the  body  of  a  chariot,  hung  upon  an  iron  carriage,  with  iron  wheels, 
axletrees,  and  boxes ;  the  latter,  by  a  simple  contrivance,  is  close  at  the  out-head,  by 
which  means  the  oil  cannot  escape ;  and  the  fiistening  of  the  wheel  being  at  the  in-head, 
as  will  be  explained  afrerwards,  gives  great  security,  and  prevents  the  possibility  of  the 
wheel  being  taken  off  by  any  other  carriage  running  against  it. 

Fig,  1503.  shovrs  the  arm  of  an  axletree*  turned  perfectiy  true,  with  two  collars  in 
the  solid,  as  seen  at  a  and  b.  The  parts  from  g  to  b  are  made  cylindrical.  At  x  is  a 
screw  nail,  the  purpose  of  which  will  be  explained  mjig,  1507* 


Fig,  1504.  is  the  longitudinal  section  of  a  metal  nave,  which  also  Ibrms  the  bush,  for 
the  better  fitting  of  which  to  the  axletree,  it  is  bored  out  of  the  solid,  and  made  quite 
air-tight  upon  the  pin ;  and  for  retaining  the  oil,  it  is  left  close  at  the  out-head  n. 

Fig,  1505.  represents  a  collet,  made  of  metal,  turned  perfectiy  true,  the  least  diameter 
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of  wfaidi  if  maa«  tb«  ■unt  with  that  put  of  tlM  olcCict  u^fig,  1508.,  tad  Hi  grMtc« 
dioMter  the  Mune  with  that  of  the  lolid  eoUar  o,^.  150S.  Thii  eollet  b  Bud*  with  • 
Joint  «t  ■,  sod  opent  at  p.  Two  morw  are  reprcwntod  at  99,  ^,  whidi  am  «on 
at  the  taiM  letters  iii>^.  1506^  ai  aleo  the  doTetail  r,  io  both  figoiea. 

JTp.  1506.  ia  an  edge  view  of  the  ct^et, /^.  1505. 

JF^.  1507.  ia  a  longitudinal  leetion  of  an  axletree  ann,  naye  or  Iniib,  and  ftiteolng. 
A  9,  la  the  aim  of  the  axletree,  bored  up  the  centre  from  a  to  1.    c  o  d»  the  nave,  whioh 


aniwera  alio  for  the  bush,  r,  a,  the  collet  (we  /pt.  1 505.  and  1506A  put  into  tta  plaooi 
9,  9,  two  steel  pins,  passing  through  the  in-head  of  the  bush,  and  filUng  up  the  poo^es 
in  the  ooUet,  w,  w,  a  caped  hoop,  sufficiently  broad  to  oover  the  ends  of  said  pins,  and 
made  fiwt  to  the  bush  1^  screws.  This  hoop,  when  so  fastened  to  the  bush,  prevents 
the  possibility  of  the  pins  q,  q,  from  getting  out  of  their  places.  «,  «,  is  a  leather 
washer,  interposed  betwiit  the  in-head  of  the  Imsh  and  the  larger  solid  colUr  of  the 
axletree,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  oil  at  the  in«head«  k,  is  a  screw,  the  head  of  which 
u  near  the  letter  x,  in/^.  150S.  This  screw  being  undone,  and  oil  poured  into  the 
•  hole,  it  flows  down  the  bore  in  the  centre  of  the  axletree  arm,  and  fills  the  space  a,  left 
by  the  arm  being  about  one  inch  shorter  than  the  bore  of  the  bush,  and  the  screw,  being 
afterwards  replaced,  keeps  all  tight  In  putting  on  the  wheel,  a  little  oil  ought  to  be 
put  into  the  space  betwixt  the  collet  p,  s,  and  the  larger  collar.  Th%  collar  f,  s,  being 
moveable  round  the  axUtree  arm,  and  being  made  frst  to  tlie  bush  by  means  of  the  two 
pins  q,  9,  revolves  along  with  the  bush,  acting  against  the  solid  collar  o,  of  the  aim,  and 
keeps  the  wheel  last  to  the  axletree,  until  by  removing  the  caped  hoop  w,  w,  and  driving 
out  the  pins  q,  q,  the  collet  becomes  disengaged  from  the  bush. 

The  dovetul,  seen  upon  the  collet  at  r,Jlig.  1506.,  has  a  corresponding  groove  cut  in 
the  bush  to  receive  it,  in  consequence  of  which  the  wheel  must  of  necessity  be  put  on 
so  that  the  collet  and  pins  fit  exactly.  Tliese  wheels  very  rarely  require  to  be  taken  ofl^ 
and  they  will  run  a  thousand  miles  without  reouiring  firedi  oiling. 

The  spokes  of  the  wheel,  made  of  malleable  iron,  are  screwed  mto  the  bush  or  nave  at 
c,  c,  Jigs.  1504.  1 507*,  all  round.  The  felloes,  composed  merely  of  two  bars  of  iron,  bent 
into  a  circle  edgeways,  are  put  00,  the  one  on  the  front,  the  other  on  the  back,  of  the 
spokes,  which  have  shoulders  on  both  sides  to  support  the  felloes,  and  all  three  are 
attached  together  by  rivets  through  them.  The  space  between  the  t^o  iron  rings 
forming  the  felloes,  should  be  filled  up  with  light  wood,  the  tire  then  put  on,  and 
fastened  to  the  felloes  by  bolts  and  glands  clasping  both  felloes. 

This  is  a  carriage  without  a  mortise  or  tenon,  or  wooden  joint  of  any  kind.  It  is,  at 
an  average,  one-seventh  lighter  than  any  of  those  built  on  the  ordinary  construction. 

The  design  of  Mr.  W.  Mason*s  patent  invention,  of  1897,  ia  to  give  any  required 
pressure  to  the  ends  of  what  are  called  mail  axletrees,  in  order  to  prevent  their  shaking 
in  the  boxes  of  the  wheels.  This  object  is  eflTected  by  the  introduction  of  leather 
collars  in  certain  parts  of  the  box,  and  by  a  contrivance,  in  which  the  outer  cap  ia 
screwed  up,  so  as  to  bear  against  the  end  of  the  axletree  with  any  degree  of  tightness, 
and  is  held  in  that  situation,  without  the  possibility  of  turning  round,  or  allowing  the 
axletree  to  become  loose. 

Fig.  1508.  shows  the  section  of  the  box  of  a  wheel,  with  the  end  of  the  axletree 
secured  in  it.  llie  general  form  of  the  box,  and  of  the  axle,  is  the  same  as  other  mail 
axles,  there  being  recesses  in  the  box  for  the  reception  of  oil.  At  the  end  of  the  axle, 
m  cap  a,  is  inserted,  with  a  leather  collar  enclosed  in  it,  bearing  against  the  end  of  the 
mxle;  which  cap,  when  screwed  up  sufficiently  tight,  is  hdd  in  that  situation  by  a  pin 
or  screw  passed  throuffh  the  cap  a,  faito  the  end  of  the  iron  box  |  a  representation  of  this 
end  of  the  iron  box  bmng  shown  at/^.  1509. 
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In  the  cap  a,  there  is  also  a  grooTe  for  oonducting  the  oil  to  the  interior  of  the  box, 
with  a  screw  at  the  opening,  to  preyent  it  running  out  as  the  wheel  goes  round. 

The  particular  claims  of  improvement  are,  the  leather  collar  against  the  end  of  the 
axle ;  the  pin  going  through  one  of  the  holes  in  the  end  of  the  box,  to  fix  it ;  and  the 
channel  for  conducting  the  oil. 

Mr.  Mason's  patent,  of  August,  1830,  applies  also  to  the  boxes  and  axles  of  that 
construction  of  carriage  whe£  which  are  fitted  with  the  so-called  mail-boxes;  but 
part  of  the  inyention  applies  to  other  axles. 

Fig,  1510.  represents  the  naye  of  a  wheel,  with  the  box  for  the  axle  within  it,  both 
shown  in  section  longitudinally;  Jig,  1511.  is  a  section  of  the  axle,  taken  in  the  same 
direction  ;  and  Jig,  1518.  represents  the  screw  cap  and  oil-box,  which  attaches  to  the 
40uter  extremity  of  the  axle-box.  Supposing  the  parts  were  put  together,  that  is,  the 
axle  inserted  into  the  box,  then  the  intention  of  the  different  murts  will  be  percetTed. 

The  cylindrical  recess  a,  in  the  box  of  the  nave,  b  designed  to  fit  the  cylindrical  part 
of  the  axle  b  ;  and  the  conical  part  c^  of  the  axle,  to  shoulder  up  against  a  corresponding 
conical  cavity  in  the  box,  with  a  washer  of  leather  to  prevent  its  shaking.  A  collar  dj 
formed  by  a  metallic  ring,  fits  loosely  upon  a  cylindrical  part  of  the  axle,  and  is  kept 
there  by  a  flange  or  rim,  fixed  behmd  the  cone  c.  Several  strong  pins//  are  cast 
into  the  back  part  of  the  box ;  which  pins,  when  the  wheel  is  attached,  nass  through 
corresponding  holes  in  the  collar  d  ;  and  nuts  being  screwed  on  to  the  end  of  the  pins 
f,  behind  the  cdlar,  keep  the  wheel  securely  attached  to  the  axle.  The  screw-cap  g,  is 
then  inserted  into  the  recess  A,  at  the  outer  part  of  the  box,  its  conical  end  and  small 
tube  t,  passing  into  the  recess  k,  in  the  end  of  the  axle. 

The  parts  bdng  thus  connected,  the  oil  contained  within  the  cap  g,  will  flow  through 
the  small  tube  i,  in  its  end,  into  the  recess  of  cylindrical  channel  /,  within  the  axle,  and  will 
thence  pass  through  a  small  hole  in  the  side  of  the  axle,  into  the  cylindrical  recess  a,  of 
the  box ;  and  then  lodgbg  in  the  groove  and  other  cavities  within  the  box,  will  lu- 
bricate the  axle  as  the  wheel  goes  round.  There  is  also  a  small  groove  cut  on  the  out- 
side of  the  axle,  for  conducting  the  oil,  in  order  that  it  may  be  more  equally  dis 
^.-"-— -  1510  -        -  
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tributed  over  the  surface  and  the  bear- 
ings.  This  construction  of  the  box  and 


axle,  as  fiur  as  the  lubrication  goes,  may 
be  applied  to  the  axles  of  wheels  iii 
general ;  but  that  part  of  the  invention 
which  is  designed  to  give  greater  secu- 
rity in  the  attachment  of  Uie  wheel  to 
the  carriage  applies  particularly  to  mail 
axles. 

Mr.  THlliam  Mason's  patent  in- 
Tention  for  wheel  carriages,  of  August, 
1831,  will  be  understood  by  reference 
to  the  annexed  figures.  Fig,  1513.  u  a 
plan  showing  the  foiur-axletree  bed  a,  a, 
of  a  four-wheeled  carriajge,'  to  which 
the  axletrees  (,  fi^  are  jointed  at  each 
end ;  Jig,  1 51 4.  is  an  enlarged  plan  ;  and 
Hg,  1515.  an  elevation,  or  side  view  of 
one  end  of  the  said  fore-axletree  bed, 
havmg  a  Collinge's  axletree  jomted  to  the  axletree  bed,  by  means  of  the  cylindrical  pin  or 
bolt  «,  which  passes  through  and  turns  in  a  cylindrical  hole  «/,  formed  at  the  end  of  the 
axletree  bed,  shown  also  in  the  plan  yv^w^fig,  1516.,  and  section,/^.  1517. 
'  The  axletree  6,  is  firmly  united  with  the  upper  end  e,  of  the  pin  or  bolt  c ;  and  to  the 
lower  end  of  it,  which  is  squarsd,  the  guide  piece/,  is  also  fitted,  and  secured  by  the 
screw  ^,  and  cap  or  nut  A,  seen  in/y.  1515.,  and  in  section  mfig,  1518.  There  are  leather 
washers  h  i,  let  into  recesses  nwde  to  receive  them  in  the  parts  a»  \h  and/  the  intent  of. 
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irliLoh  u  to  prevent  the  oU  from  escaping  that  is  introduced  through  the  eeotral  perpeo* 
dbttlar  hole^seen  in  Jig.  1518.,  which  hole  is  closed  by  means  of  a  screw  inserted  into 
it.  The  oil*is  diffused,  or  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  cylinder  e,  by  means  of  a  side 
branch  leading  from  the  bottom  of  the  hole  into  a  groove  formed  around  the  cylinder, 
and  also  by  means  of  two  longitudinal  gaps  or  cavities  made  within  the  hole,  as  shown 
in  fUfi.  1516.  and  1517.  The  guide  piece  f,  is  affixed  at  ri^ht  angles  with  the  axle- 
tree  bf  as  shown  in  fUf.  1514.,  and  turns  freely  and  steadily  in  the  cylindrical  hole  d^ 
made  to  receive  one  end  of  the  iron  fore-axletree  bed  a.  Id  like  manner,  the  op- 
posite fiire  azletree  b,Jig,  1513.,  is  jointed  to  the  other  end  of  the  iron  fore-axletree  bed. 
The  outer  ends  of  the  guide  pieces  /,/  are  Jointed  to  the  splinter-bar  n.  Jig.  1517,  as 
follows  :  '-'Fig.  1519.  is  a  plan,  Midjig.  15S0.a  section  of  the  joint  o,  in  Jig,  1513.,  shown 
on  an  enlarged  scale ;  a  cylindrical  pin  or  bolt  c,  is  firmly  secured  in  the  splinter*bar, 
and  round  the  lower  part  of  the  said  pin  or  bolt  the  guide  piece  f,  turns,  and  is 
made  ftst  in  its  place  by  the  screw  g,  and  screwed  nut  A. 

Oil  is  conveyed  to  the  lower  part  of  the  cylindrical  pin  c,  in  a  similar  manner  to  that 
already  described,  and  two  leather  washers  are  likewise  furnished,  to  prevent  its  escape. 
The  connecting  joint  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  splinter  bar  n,  is  constructed  in  a 
similar  manner.  The  futchel  or  socket  p,  p,  for  the  pole  of  the  carriage,  must  also  be 
jointed  to  the  middle  of  the  fiire-axletree  l]«d  and  splmter-bar,  in  a  similar  manner.  The 
swingletrees  q^  OtJig.  1513.,  are  likewise  jointed  in  the  same  way  to  the  sp]inter4Nir. 
Fig.  152 Lis  a  side  view  of  these  parts.  The  fore- wheels  of  the  carriage,  >S^.  1 513.,  are 
lumished  with  cast  iron  boxes,  as  usual.  The  dotted  lines  show  the  action  of  the  pole 
p,  p,  upon  the  splinter-bar  n,  and  as  communicated  through  the  latter  to  the  guide 
pieces /,y;  connected  with  the  axletrees  6,  6,  so  as  to  look  the  wheels  r,  r,  as  shown  in 
that  figure. 

The  axletree  may  be  incased  in  the  woodwork  of  the  fore-bed  of  the  carriage,  as 
usual,  and  as  shown  by  dotted  lines  in  the  back  end  view  thereof,  ^^.  1522.  ;  and  the 
framing  t,  Jig,  1523.,  may  be  affixed  firmly  upon  the  ssid  woodwork,  in  any  fit  and 
proper  manner,  as  well  as  the  fore-springs  t,  I,  shown  in^^s.  1522.  and  1523.,  and  like- 
wise in  the  side  y'lew,  Jig,  1524.  In  certain  cases  it  may  be  desirable  to  fix  the  cylin- 
drical pin  or  bolt  c,  firmly  in  the  splinter- bar  a,  in  the  manner  shown  in  Jigt.  1525.  and 
1526. ;  the  swingletrees  q,  q,  and  guide  pieces  /,/,  turning  freely  above  and  below  upon 
the  said  pin  or  bolt,  and  secured  in  their  places  thereon  by  screws  and  screwed  nuts, 
oil  being  also  supplied  through  holes  formed  in  both  ends  of  the  said  pin  or  bolt,  and 
leather  washers  provided,  as  in  the  above-described  instances. 

Mr.  Gibbs,  engineer,  and  Mr.  Chaplin,  coach-maker  obtained  a  patent,  in  1832,  for 
the  oonstructioii  of  a  four-wheeled  earriage  which  shall  be  enabled  to  turn  within  a 
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smiU  eomp«ss  by  throwing  the  axles  of  all  the  (bur  wheels  tunultaneously  into  diffisrent 
positioos.     They  effect  this  object  by  mounting  each  wheel  upon  a  separate  jointed 

_  p^  axle,  and   by  connecting  the  firee 

^  •'^^X        ^^  0Qds  of  the  four  axles  by  jointed 

rods  or  chains,  with  the  pole  and 
splinter-bar  in  fiont  of  the  carriage. 

To  fix  the  ends  of  the  spokes  of 
wheeb  to  the  felloe  or  rim,  with 
greater  security  than  had  been 
effected  by  prerious  methods  is  the 
object  of  a  contrivance  for  which 
William  Howard  obtained  a  patent, 
in  February,  1830.  Fig.  1537.  shows 
a  portion  <i  a  wheel  constructed  on 
this  new  method;  a,  is  the  naye, 
of  wood;  b,  b,  b,  wooden  spokes, 
inserted  into  the  nave  in  the  usual 

^  way ;   c,  c,  is  the  rim  or  felloe^  in* 

tended  to  be  formed  by  one  entire  circle  of  wrought  iron ;  d,  and  «,  e,  are  the  shoes 
or  blocks,  of  cast  iron,  for  receiving  the  ends  of  the  spokes,  which  are  secured  by  bolts 
to  the  rim  on  the  inner  circumference.  The  cap  of  the  block  d,  is  removed,  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  the  internal  form  of  the  block ;  e,  e,  have  their  caps  fixed  on,  as 
they  would  appear  when  the  spokes  are  fitted  in.  One  of  the  caps  or  shoes  is  shown 
detached,  upon  a  krger  scale,  Btjfg.  1528.,  by  which  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  end 
1528/1       K  ^^  ^^^  spoke  is  introduced  into  the  shoe  on  the  side.    It  is  proposed 

""  that  the  end  of  the  spoke  shall  not  reach  quite  to  the  end  of  the 

recess  formed  in  the  block,  and  that  it  shall  be  made  tight  by  a 
wedge  driven  in.     The  wedge  piece  b  to  be  of  wood,  as^.  1529. , 
with  a  small  slip  of  iron  within  it ;  and  a  hole  b  perforated  in  the 
back  ol  the  block  or  shoe,  for  the  wedge  to  be  driven  through.     When  thb  b  done,  the 
ends  of  the  spokes  become  confined  and  tight ;  and  the  projecting  extremities  of  the 
1529      wedges  being  cut  off*,  the  caps  are  then  attached  on  the  filoe  of  the  block,  as  at 
r^      <•  «i  by  pins  riveted  at  their  ends,  which  secures  the  spokes,  and  renders  it 
impossible  for  them  to  be  loosened  by  the  vibrations  as  the  wheel  passes 
over  the  ground.   One  important  use  of  the  wedges,  is  to  correct  the  eccentric  figure  of 
the  wheel,  which  may  be  readily  forced  out  in  any  part  that  may  be  out  of  the  true 
form,  by  driving  the  wedge  up  further ;  and  this,  it  b  considered,  will  be  a  very  im- 
portant advantage,  as  the  nearer  a  wheel  can  be  brought  to  a  true  circle,  the  easier  it 
will  run  upon  the  road.      The  periphery  of  the  wheel  is  to  be  protected  by  a  tire, 
which  may  be  put  on  in  pieces,  and  bolted  through  the  felloe ;  or  it  may  be  made 
in  one  ring,  and  attached,  while  hot,  in  the  usual  way. 

Mr.  Reedhead*s  patent  improvements  in  the  construction  of  carriages,  are  represented 
in  the  following  figures.     They  were  specified  in  July,  1833. 

Fig.  1530.  b  a  plan  or  horbontal  view  of  the  fore  part  of  a  carriage,  intended  to  be 
drawn  by  horses,  riiowing  the  fore  wheels  in  their  position  when  running  in  a  straight 
course ;  Jig,  1531.  b  a  similar  view,  showing  the  wheeb  as  locked,  when  in  the  act  of 


1530 


1531 


luming  ;  /ig,  1532:  b  a  front  end  elevation  of  the  same;  Jig.  1533.  b  a  section  taken 
through  tie  centre  of  the  fore  nxletree;  vidjig,  1534.  b  a  side  elevation  of  the  general 
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ippetmiM  of  •  itig^oQad^  inth  the  improvenMots  appcndad  t  a,  a, «« two  tptioter-- 
bm  with  tb«r  rdl«r  bolti»  fcr  eomicctiiig  the  trMM  of  the  haraoit  tiicto  qplinttr  hmrm 
an  attaehad,  by  the  bent  iroua  (^  6,  to  two  ihort  axletrees  or  axle-boxes  e»  e,  whkh  earry 
the  axlee  of  the  fore  whedf  d,  d,  and  turn  upon  vertical  pins  or  bolts  c,  e,  passed  through 
the  fore  axletree  fi  the  splinter-bars  and  axle-boxca  bdng  mounted  so  as  to  move 
parallel  to  eaeh  other,  the  latter  partaking  of  any  motion  given  to  the  splinter-bars  by 
the  horses  in  drawing  the  carriage  forwanl,  and  thereby  producing  the  locking  of  the 
wheels,  as  shown  in/^.  1 531.;  and  in  order  that  the  two  wheels,  and  their  axles  and 
•xle-boxet,  together  with  the  splinter-bars  a,  a,  may  moTe  simultaneously,  the  latter  are 
oonnedted  by  pivots  to  the  end  of  the  links  or  leTcrs  g,  g,  which  are  attached  to  the 
arms  t,  •',  whidi  receive  the  pole  of  the  eoach  by  a  hinge-joint  or  pin  k ;  the  arms  i^  t, 
turning  on  a  vertical  Ailerum-pin  k,  passed  through  the  main  axletree/^  as  the  pole  is 
moved  from  one  nde  to  the  other. 

The  axles  e,  d^  are  firmly  fixed  into  the  neve  of  the  wheels,  m  represented  in  the  nde 
view  of  a  wheel  detaehed,  at  jf^.  1 536.,  the  axles  being  mounted  so  as  to  revolve  within 
their  boxes  in  the  following  manner :  —  The  axle-boxes,  which  answer  the  purpose  of 
short  axletrees,  are  formed  of  iron,  and  consist  of  one  main  or  bottom  plate  4  ^eea  best 
in>^ff.  1536.  and  1535. ;  upon  this  bottom  piste  b  formed  the  chambw  m,  si,  carrying 
the  two  anti-frietion  rollers  n,  %  which  turn  on  short  axles  pessed  through  the  sides  and 
partition  at  the  upper  part  of  the  chambers.  These  anti-friction  rollers  bear  upon  the 
eylindrical  parts  of  the  axle  o,  of  eaeh  wheel,  and  support  the  weight  of  the  eoeeh ;  p^  ie 
a  bearing  firoaly  seeured  in  the  axle4iox  to  the  plate  J^  for  the  end  of  the  axle  o,  to  ran 


in,  the  axle  being  confined  in  its  proper  situation  by  a  oolkr  and  screw-nut  on  its  end; 
e,  IB  the  vertical  pin  or  bolt  before  mentioned,  upon  which  the  axle-bar  turns  when  the 
wheels  aire  lockiog,  which  bolt  is  enlarged  within  the  box,  and  has  an  eye  far  the  axle 
to  pass  through,  being  firmly  seeured  to  the  plate  /,  and  also  to  the  sides  of  the  box.  FSg. 
1536.  is  a  pUui  or  horiioncal  view  of  an  axle  and  its  box,  belonging  to  one  of  the 
1536  fore  wheels ;  a  piece  q,  is  fixed  to  the  under  side  of  the  main  axle- 

tree,  which  supports  the  ends  of  the  plates  A  and  thereby  relieves 
the  pins  e,  e,  of  the  strain  they  would  otherwise  have  to  withstand. 
The  axles  of  the  hind  wheels  are  mounted  upon  similar  plates  l,  /, 
with  bearings  and  chambers  with  anti-friction  rollers;  but  as 
these  are  not  required  to  look,  the  plates,  2  j;  are  fixed  on  to  the 
under  side  of  the  hind  axle-tree  by  screw-nuts ;  there  are  small 
openings  or  doors,  which  can  be  removed  for  the  purpose  of  uh- 
screwinff  the  nuts  and  collars  of  the  bearings  p,  when  the  wheel  is 
required  to  be  taken  off  the  carriage,  when  the  axle  can  be 
withdrawn  from  the  boxes.  If  it  should  be  thought  necessary, 
other  chambers  with  friction  rollers  may  be  placed  on  the  under 
side  of  the  plate  /,  to  bear  up  the  end  of  the  axles,  and  re- 
lieve the  bearing  p.  In  order  to  stop  or  impede  the  progress 
of  a  carriage  in  passing  down  hills,  there  is  a  grooved  friction 
or  brake  wheel  t,  fixed,  by  clamps  or  otherwise,  on  to  the  spokes  of  one  of  the 
hind  wheels ;  «,  is  a  brake-band  or  spring,  of  metal,  encircling  the  friction  wheel,  one 
end  of  which  band  is  fixed  into  the  standard  e,  upon  the  hind  axletree*  and  the  other 
end  connected  by  a  Jobt  to  the  shorter  end  of  the  lever  w,  which  has  its  fulcrum  in  the 
standard  v;  this  lever  extends  up  to  the  hind  seat  of  the  eoach,  as  shown  in  Jig,  1534., 
and  is  intended  to  be  under  the  command  of  the  guard  or  passengers  of  the  coach,  and 
when  descending  a  hill,  or  on  occasion  of  the  horses  running  away,  the  longer  end  of 
the  lever  is  to  be  depr«sed,  which  will  raise  the  shorter  en^  And,  consequently,  bring 
the  band  or  spring  i^  la  contact  with  the  aurfoee  of  the  friotion  wbtel,  and-thcvriiy 
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[  Hi  leroloiBofi,  tnd  pnwwA  the  eoaah  trsrelliiiff  too  hat ;  or,  iosteajl  of  ftttaefaing 
the  friotkm  braka  to  the  hind  wheel,  ti  repreiented  mfy.  1534.,  it  may  be  adapted  to 

1^35      n  __^       _       ^       1534 


the  fbre  wheeb,  and  the  end  of  the  lerer  brought  up  to  the  side  of  the  fbot-board,  or 
under  it,  and  within  command  of  the  coachman,  the  standard  which  carries  the  ftilcrum 
being  miade  to  more  upon  a  pivot,  to  accommodate  the  locking  of  the  wheels.  It  wUl 
be  obeenred,  that  bj  these  improved  constructions  of  the  carriage  and  mode  of  locking, 
the  patentee  is  enabled  to  use  much  larger  fore  wheels  than  in  common,  and  that  the 
splinter-bars  will  always  be  in  the  position  of  right  angles  with  the  track  or  way  of  the 
horses  in  drawing  the  carriage,  by  which  they  are  much  relieved,  and  always  pull  in  a 
direct  and  equal  manner. 

A  manifest  delect  in  all  four-wheeled  carriages,  involving  vast  superfluous  firiction, 
is  the  small  sise  of  the  front  wheels ;  a  defect  which  has  existed  ever  since  Walter 
Rippon  nuuie  <*  the  first  hollow  turning  coach  with  pillars  and  arches  for  her  ma- 
jesty Queen  Mary,  bemg  then  her  servant,**  until  the  railroad  era,  when  our 
engineers  remedied  the  defect  by  equalising  the  wheels,  at  the  expense  of  another 
defect  —  sacrificing  the  power  of  turning,  and  thus  producing  great  lateral  frictions, 
whence  a  train  of  evil  consequences  result: — necessarily  increised  strength,  and  con- 
sequently increased  wdight  of  the  carriages;  increased  power  and  weight  of  the  engine 
to  draw  them,  and  overcome  the  fnction  j  and,  of  course,  increased  strength  of  rails,  and 
greater  solidity  of  railway. 

These  defects  are  at  last  remedied  by  an  invention  patented  by  Mr.  William  Adams, 
author  of  a  work  entitled  *<  English  Pleasure  Carriages."  Instead  of  placing  the  perch- 
bolt,  or  turning  centre^  as  is  eommonly  done,  over  the  front  axle,  he  places  it  at  a 
convenient  distance  Uiwtn  the  firont  and  hind  axles ;  so  that  when  turning  the  carriage 
the  front  wheels,  instead  of  turning  heneaih  the  body,  as  is  common,  turn  outside  of  it, 
and  the  driver's  seat  turns  with  them ;  thus  giving  him  a  perfect  command  over  his 
horses  in  all  positions,  instead  of  the  usual  dangerous  plan,  which  renders  a  driver  liable 
to  be  pulled  off  his  box  by  a  restive  horse,  when  in  the  act  of  tumbg.  A  carriage  con- 
structed on  Mr.  Adams*  plan  may  also  be  driven  round  a  corner  at  frill  speed,  without 
any  risk  of  overturning,  as  the  weight  is  equally  poised  on  the  axles  in  all  positions.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  oversetting  of  stage  coaches  usually  takes  place  when  turning  a 
corner,  the  momentum  urging  the  vehicle  in  a  right  line,  while  the  horses  are 
pulling  at  an  angle.  By  the  new  arrangement  the  front  wheels  may  be  made  equal 
to  the  hind  ones,  or  of  any  desirable  height,  and  at  the  same  time  the  body  may  be  kept 
as  low  as  may  be  thought  convenient,  even  almost  close  to  the  ground,  if  desired.  Thus 
two  important  objects,  hitherto  deemed  incompatible,  are  combined — high  wheels  and 
alow  centre  of  gravity.  These  carriages  are  therefore  essentially  safety  carriages,  while 
the  friction  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  principle,  in  its  various  modifications,  is  ap« 
pUcable  to  every  variety  of  carriage^  both  those  of  the  simply  useful  kind,  and  those  where 
beauty  of  form  and  colour  are  prime  requisites. 

Another  most  important  part  of  Mr.  Adams*  invention  is  his  new  mode  of  spring 
suspension ;  applyiufp  the  principle  of  the  bow  and  string,  for  the  first  time,  to  obviate 
the  effects  of  concussion  in  wheel  carriages.  All  the  spnngs  hitherto  in  use  for  wheel 
carriages  have  been  friction  rorings^  composed  of  long  sliding  sur&ces,  uncertain  in 
their  action,  and  liable  to  quick  destruction  by  rust.  But  Mr.  Adams*  springs  are 
essentially  elastic,  being  formed  of  single  plates  abutting  endways,  so  that  all  friction  is 
removed,  and  they  can  be  hermetically  sealed  within  paint  to  prevent  their  corrosion.  He 
has  various  modes  of  applying  the  bow,  either  single  or  double^  above  or  below  the  axle} 
but  one  most  important  feature  is,  that  the  axle  being  attached  to  the  flexible  cords  or 
braces,  the  coneussion  which  affects  the  wheels,  either  laterally,  vertically,  or  in  the  line 
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of  profren,  U  perfect! j  inttretptod,  without  the  unpleeiant  oeeilUftuNi  ezperieoeed 
in  cameges  where  the  nine  purpote  is  eocompliahed  by  the  lue  of  the  cnnred  or 
C  spring.  Mr.  AcUuns*  brace  being,  at  the  same  time,  a  non-eoDductor  of  sound,  the 
rattling  of  the  wheels  does  not  annoy  the  rider  as  in  ordinary  carriages.  His  springs 
are  equally  applicable  to  Tehides  witli  two  and  four  wheels. 

The  advantages  of  these  carriages  may  be  thus  summed  up :  —  A  great  dtminutioo  of 
the  total  weight ;  a  dimmutbn  H  resistance  in  draught  equal  to  about  one-third ;  in- 
crease of  safety  to  the  riders ;  increased  durability  of  the  Tehiclc ;  absence  of  noise  and 
yibration ;  absence  of  oscillation. 

To  these  quslities,  so  desirable  to  all,  and  especially  those  of  delicate  nerrous  tem^ 
perament,  may  be  added — greater  economy,  boUi  in  the  first  oost  and  maintenance. 

The  whirUng  public  so  blindly  follows  fiuhionable  caprice  in  the  choice  of  a  carriage, 
as  to  hsTe  hitherto  paid  too  little  attention  to  this  fundamental  improrement ;  but  many 
intelligent  individuals  have  fully  verified  its  practical  reality.  Having  inspected  various 
forms  of  two-wheeled  and  four-wheeled  carriages,  in  the  patentee's  premises  in  Drury 
Irfme,  I  feel  justified  in  recommending  them  as  being  constructed  on  the  soundest  roe* 
chanical  principles ;  and  have  no  doubt,  that  if  reason  be  allowed  to  decide  upon  their 
merits,  they  will  ere  long  be  universally  preferred  by  all  who  seek  for  easy-moving^ 
aafe,  and  comfortable  vehicles. 

Among  the  wheel  carriages  displayed  in  the  Exhibition  one  of  the  roost  remarkable 
was  the  awtemptom  (jtaMamabW),  of  £.  Kesterton,  Long  Acre.  It  is  a  close  double-seated 
carriage,  which  bv  a  simple  contrivance  can  be  converted  into  a  light,  open,  step-picoe^ 
barouche,  adapted  for  summer  and  winter.    Fig,  1537.  represents  the  carriage  dosed,  or 
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what  is  termed  the  amempton,  which  can  be  readily  converted  into  a  8tep*piece  barouche. 
Piy.  1538.  is  the  carriage  thrown  completely  open,  and  constructed  as  an  ordinary  open 
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carriage,  with  a  half  head,  which  is  raised  and  lowered  in  the  usual  manner,  with  a  solid 
folding  knee  flap.  The  firont  portion  of  the  amempton  is  formed  of  a  framework  with 
circular  front  glasses,  and  fiirnished  with  doors.  The  door  glasses  and  front  glasses  are  made 
to  rise  and  fell  at  pleasure,  and  are  furnished  with  silk  spring  curtains,  the  whole  being 
surmounted  or  covered  with  a  roof.  This  framework  is  secured  to  the  head  with  a  new 
kind  of  festening ;  the  door  glasses  when  down  are  received  into  the  lower  part  of  tlie 
doors ;  the  back,  inst^d  of  being  flat,  is  of  a  curved  form. 

WHETSLATE,  is  a  massive  mineral  of  a  greenisb-gray  colour ;  feebly  glimmer- 
ing; fracture,  slaty  or  splintery;  fragments  tabular;  translucent  on  the  edges;  feels 
rather  greasy ;  and  has  a  spec.  grav.  of  2-722.  It  occurs  in  beds,  in  primitive  and 
transition  slates.  Very  fine  varieties  of  whetslate  are  brought  from  Turkey,  called 
honutones,  which  are  in  much  esteem  for  sharpening  steel  instruments. 
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WHEY  (PUii  laii,  Fr. ;  MoSken^  Germ.) ;  is  the  greenish-gray  liquor  which  exudes 
from  the  curd  of  milk.  Scheele  states,  that  when  a  pound  of  milk  is  mixed  with  a 
spoonful  of  proof  spirit,  and  allowed  to  become  sour,  the  whey  filtered  oS^  at  the  end  of 
a  month  or  a  little  more,  is  a  good  Tinegar,  devoid  of  lactic  acid. 

WHISKEY ;  is  dilute  alcohol,  distilled  from  the  fermented  worts  of  malt  or  graius. 

WHITE  LEAD,  Carbonate  of  lead,  or  Cmtte.  {Blanc  de  plomb,  Fr. ;  BleivxiMs, 
Germ. )  This  preparation  is  the  only  one  in  general  use  for  painting  wood  and  the 
plaster  walls  of  apartments  white.  It  mixes  well  with  oil,  without  having  its  bright 
colour  impaired,  spreads  easily  under  the  brush,  and  gives  a  uniform  coat  to  wood, 
stone,  metal,  &c.  It  is  employed  cither  alone,  or  with  other  pigments,  to  serve  as  their 
basis,  and  to  give  them  body.  This  article  has  been  long  manufactured  with  much 
success  at  Klagenfurth  in  Csrinthia,  and  its  mode  of  preparation  has  been  lately 
described  with  precision  by  Marcel  de  Serres.  The  great  white-lead  establishments 
at  Krems,  whence,  though  incorrectly,  the  term  tthite  of  ^Kremnitz  became  current, 
on  the  continent,  have  been  abandoned. 

1.  The  lead  comes  from  Bleyberg;  it  is  very  pure,  and  particularly  free  from  con- 
tamination with  iron,  a  point  essential  to  the  beauty  of  its  fkctitious  carbonate.  It  is 
melted  in  ordinary  pots  of  cast  iron,  and  cast  into  sheets  of  varying  thickness,  according 
to  the  pleasure  of  the  manufacturer.  Tliesc  sheets  are  made  by  pouring  the  melted 
lead  upon  an  iron  plate  placed  over  the  boiler  ;  and  whenever  the  surface  of  the  metal 
begins  to  consolidate,  the  plate  is  slightly  sloped  to  one  side,  so  as  to  run  off  the  still 
liquid  metal,  and  leave  a  lead  sheet  of  the  desired  thinness.  It  is  then  lifted  off  like 
a  sheet  of  paper ;  and  as  the  iron  plate  is  cooled  in  water,  several  hundred  weight  of 
lead  can  be  readily  cast  in  a  day.  In  certain  white -lead  works  these  sheets  ore  one 
twenty-fourth  of  an  inch  thick  ;  in  others,  half  that  quantity ;  in  some,  one  of  these 
sheets  takes  up  the  whole  width  of  the  conversion- box  ;  in  others,  four  sheets  are 
employed.  It  is  of  consequence  not  to  smooth  down  the  faces  of  the  leaden  sheets  ; 
because  a  rough  surface  presents  more  points  of  contact,  and  is  more  readily  attacked 
by  acid  vapours,  than  a  polished  one. 

S.  These  plates  are  now  placed  so  as  to  expose  an  extensive  surface  to  the  acid  fumes, 
by  folding  each  other  over  a  square  slip  of  wood.  Being  suspended  by  their  middle, 
like  a  sheet  of  paper,  they  are  arranged  in  wooden  boxes,  from  4^  to  5  feet  long, 
12  to  14  inches  broad,  and  from  9  to  1 1  inches  deep.  The  boxes  are  very  substantially 
constructed ;  their  joints  being  mortised  ;  and  whatever  nails  are  used,  being  carefully 
covered.  Their  bottom  is  made  tight  with  a  coat  of  pitch  about  an  inch  tliick.  The 
mouths  of  the  boxes  are  luted  over  with  paper,  in  the  works  where  fermenting  horse- 
dung  b  employed  as  the  means  of  procuring  heat,  to  prevent  the  sulphuretted  and 
phosphuretted  hydrogen  horn  injuring  the  purity  of  the  white  lead.  In  Carinthia  it 
was  formerly  the  practice^  as  also  in  Holland,  to  form  the  lead  sheets  into  spiral  rolls, 
and  to  place  them  so  coiled  up  in  the  chests  ;  but  this  plan  is  not  to  be  recommended, 
because  these  rolls  present  obviously  less  surfkee  to  the  action  of  the  vapours,  arc  apt 
to  fall  down  into  the  liquid  at  the  bottom,  and  thus  to  impair  the  whiteness  of  the  lead. 
The  lower  edges  of  the  sheets  are  suspended  about  two  inches  and  a  half  from  the 
bottom  of  the  box ;  and  they  must  not  touch  either  one  another  or  its  sides  for  fear  of 
obstructing  the  vapours  in  the  first  case,  or  of  injuring  the  colour  in  the  second. 
Before  introducing  the  lead,  a  peculiar  acid  liquor  is  put  into  the  box,  which  differs  in 
different  works.  In  some,  the  proportions  are  four  quarts  of  vinegar,  with  four  quarts 
of  wine-lees ;  and  in  others,  a  mixture  is  made  of  20  pounds  of  wine-lees,  with  8^ 
pounds  of  vinegar,  and  a  pound  of  carbonate  of  potadi.  It  is  evident  that  in  the 
manu&ctories  where  no  carbonate  of  potasli  is  employed  in  the  mixture,  and  no  dung 
for  heating  the  boxes,  it  is  not  necessary  to  lute  them. 

3*  The  mixture  being  poured  into  the  boxes,  and  the  sheets  of  lead  suspended  within 
them,  they  are  carried  into  a  stove-room,  to  receive  the  requisite  heat  for  raising  round 
the  lead  the  corrosive  vapours,  and  thus  converting  it  into  carbonate.  This  apartment 
is  heated  generally  by  stoves,  is  about  9  fret  high,  SO  feet  long,  and  24  feet  wide,  or  of 
such  a  size  as  to  receive  about  90  boxes.     It  has  only  one  door. 

The  beat  should  never  be  raised  above  86^  Fahr.;  and  it  is  usually  kept  up  for  lb 
days,  in  which  time  the  operation  is,  for  the  most  part,  completed.  If  the  Iieat  be  too 
high,  and  the  vapours  too  copious,  the  carbonic  acid  escapes  in  a  great  measure,  and  the 
metallic  lead,  less  acted  upon,  affords  a  much  smaller  product. 

When  tlie  process  b  well  managed,  as  much  carbonate  of  lead  is  obtained  as  there 
was  employed  of  metal  ;  or,  for  SOO  pounds  of  lead,  300  of  ceruse  are  procured,  besides  a 
certain  quantity  of  metal  after  the  crusts  are  removed,  whieh  is  returned  to  the  melting- 
pot.  The  mixture  introduced  into  the  boxes  serves  only  once ;  and  if  carbonate  of 
potash  has  been  used,  the  residuary  matter  is  sold  to  the  hatters. 

4.  When  the  preceding  operation  is  supposed  to  be  complete*  the  sheets,  being 
removed  from  the  boxes,  are  found  to  have  grown  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  though 
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proTiously  not  abofe  ft  twelfUi  of  that  thickness.  A  few  prettj  large  cryttaU  of  aceUte 
of  lead  are  sometimes  obserred  on  their  edges.  The  plates  are  now  shaken  smartly,  to 
cause  the  crust  of  carbonate  of  lead  formed  on  their  surfaces  to  fall  off.  This  carbonate 
is  put  into  large  cisterns,  and  washed  very  clean.  Tlie  cistern  is  of  wood,  most  com- 
monly of  a  square  shape,  and  divided  into  from  seven  to  nine  compartments.  These 
are  of  equal  capacity,  but  unequal  height,  so  that  the  liquid  may  be  made  to  overflow 
from  one  to  the  other.  Thereby,  if  the  first  chest  is  too  full,  it  decants  its  exccn  into 
the  second,  and  so  on  in  succession.     See  Rinsimo  Machine. 

The  water  poured  into  the  first  chest  passes  successively  into  the  others,  a  slight 
agitation  being  meanwhile  kept  up,  and  there  deposits  the  white  lead  diffused  in  it  pro* 
portionally,  so  that  the  deposit  of  the  last  compartment  is  the  finest  and  lightest. 
After  this  washing,  the  white  lead  receives  another,  in  large  vats,  where  it  is  alwajrs 
kept  under  water.  It  is  lastly  lifted  out  in  the  state  of  a  liquid  paste,  with  wooden 
spoons,  and  laid  on  drying-tables  to  prepare  it  for  the  market. 

The  white  lead  of  the  last  compartment  is  of  the  first  quality,  and  is  called  on  the 
continent  silver  white.     It  is  employed  in  fine  painting. 

When  white  lead  is  mixed  in  equal  quantities  with  ground  sulphate  of  barytas,  it  is 
known  in  France  and  Germany  by  the  name  of  Veniee  white.  Another  quality, 
adulterated  with  double  its  weight  of  sulphate  of  barytes,  is  styled  Hamburgh  white; 
and  a  fourth,  having  three  parts  of  sulphate  to  one  of  white  lead,  gets  the  name  oiF 
Butch  white.  When  the  sulphate  of  barytes  is  very  white,  like  that  of  the  Tyrol, 
these  mixtures  are  reckoned  preferable  for  certain  kinds  of  painting,  as  the  barytes 
communicates  opacity  to  the  colour,  and  protects  the  lead  from  being  speedily  darkened 
by  sulphureous  smoke  or  vapours. 

The  high  reputation  of  the  white  lead  of  Krems  was  by  no  means  due  to  the  barytes^ 
for  the  first  and  whitest  quality  was  mere  carbonate  of  lead.  The  freedom  from  silver  of 
the  lead  of  Villach,  a  ver^  rare  circumstance,  is  one  cause  of  the  superiority  of  its  car- 
bonate ;  as  well  as  the  skilful  and  laborious  manner  in  which  it  is  washed,  and  separated 
from  any  adhering  particle  of  metal  or  sulpburet 

In  England,  lead  is  converted  into  carbonate  in  the  following  way  :—•  The  metal 
is  cast  into  the  form  of  a  network  grating,  in  moulds  about  15  inches  long,  and 
4  or  5  broad.  Several  rows  of  these  are  placed  over  cylindrical  glased  earthen  pots, 
about  4  or  5  inches  in  diameter,  eontaining  some  treacle-vinegar,  which  are  then 
covered  with  straw ;  above  these  pots  another  range  is  piled,  and  so  in  succession,  to  • 
convenient  height.  The  whole  are  imbedded  in  spent  hark  from  the  tan»pit,  brought 
into  a  fermenting  state  by  being  mixed  with  some  bark  used  in  a  previous  process. 
The  pots  are  left  undisturbed  under  the  influence  of  a  fermenUng  temperature  for 
eight  or  nine  weeks.  In  the  course  of  this  time  the  lead  gratings  become,  generally 
speaking,  converted  throughout  into  a  solid  carbonate,  which  when  removed  is  levigated 
in  a  proper  mill,  and  elutriated  with  abundance  of  pure  water.  The  plan  of  inserting 
coils  of  sheet  lead  into  earthenware  pipkins  containing  vinegar,  and  imbedding  the 
pile  of  pipkins  in  fermenting  horsedung  and  litter,  is  now  little  used  ;  because  the  coil 
is  not  uniformly  acted  on  by  the  acid  vapours,  and  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  evolved 
from  the  dung  is  apt  to  darken  the  white  lead. 

In  the  above  processes,  the  conversion  of  lead  into  carbonate  seems  to  be  effected  by 
keeping  the  metal  immersed  in  a  warm,  humid  atmosphere,  loaded  with  carbonic  and 
acetic  acids ;  and  hence  a  pure  vinegar  does  not  answer  well ;  but  one  which  is  suscep- 
tible, by  its  spontaneous  decomposition  in  these  circumstances,  of  yielding  carbonio 
acid.     Such  are  tartar,  wine-lees,  molasses,  &c. 

Another  process  has  lately  been  practised  to  a  considerable  extent  in  France,  though 
it  does  not  afford  a  white  lead  equal  in  body  and  opacity  to  the  products  of  the  pre-* 
ceding  operations.  M.  Thenard  first  established  the  principle,  and  MM.  Brechoz  and 
Leseur  contrived  the  arrangements  of  this  new  method,  which  was  subsequently  executed 
on  a  great  scale  by  MM.  Roard  and  Brechos. 

A  subacetate  of  lead  is  formed  by  digesting  a  cold  solution  of  uncrystallized  acetate, 
over  litharge,  with  frequent  agitation.  It  is  said  that  65  pounds  of  purified  pyrolignous 
acid,  of  specific  gravity  1  -056,  require,  for  making  a  neutral  acetate,  58  pounds  of  litharge; 
and  hence,  to  form  the  subacetate,  three  times  that  quantity  of  base,  or  174  pounds,  must 
be  used,  llie  compound  is  diluted  with  water,  as  soon  as  it  is  formed,  and  being  decanted 
off  quite  limpid,  is  exposed  to  a  current  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  which,  uniting  with  the 
two  extra  proportions  of  oxide  of  lead  in  tlie  subacetate,  precipitates  them  in  the  form  of 
a  white  carbonate,  while  the  liquid  becomes  a  faintly  acidulous  acetate.  The  carbonic 
acid  may  be  extricated  from  chalk,  or  other  compounds,  or  generated  by  combustion  of 
charcoal,  aa  at  Ciichy  ;  but  in  the  latter  case,  it  must  be  transmitted  through  a  solution 
of  acetate  of  lead  before  being  admitted  into  the  subacetate,  to  deprive  it  of  any  particles 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  When  the  precipitation  of  the  carbonate  of  lead  is  com- 
pletedf  and  well  settled  dowOf  the  supornatant^  acetate  is  deomted  off,  and  made  to  act 
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on  another  dose  of  litharge.  The  deposit  being  first  rinsed  with  a  little  water,  this 
washing  is  added  to  the  acetate ;  after  which  the  white  lead  is  thoroughly  elutriated. 
This  repetition  of  the  process  may  be  indefinitely  made;  but  there  is  always  a  small 
loss  of  acetate,  which  must  be  repaired,  either  directly  or  by  adding  some  vinegar. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  finest  white  lead  by  the  process  with  earthen  pots  containing 
vinegar  buried  in  fermenting  tan,  and  covered  by  a  grating  of  lead,  the  metal 
should  be  so  thin  as  to  be  entirely  convertible  into  carbonate;  for  whenever  any 
of  it  remains,  it  is  apt  to  give  a  gray  tint  to  the  product :  if  the  temperature  of  the 
fermenting  mass  is  less  than  90°  Fahr.,  some  particles  of  the  metal  will  resist  the  action 
of  the  vinegar,  and  degrade  the  colour;  and  if  it  exceeds  122°,  the  white  verges  into 
yellow,  in  consequence  of  some  carbonaceous  compound  being  developed  from  the 
principles  of  the  acetic  acid,  llie  dung  and  tan  have  been  generally  supposed  to  act  in 
this  process  by  supplying  carbonic  acid,  the  result  of  their  fermentation ;  but  it  is  now  said 
that  this  explanation  is  inexact,  because  the  best  white  lead  can  be  obtained  by  the  entire 
exclusion  of  air  from  the  pots  in  which  the  carbonation  of  the  metal  is  carried  on. 
We  are  thence  led  to  conclude  that  the  lead  is  oxidised  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen  of 
the  vinegar,  and  carbonated  by  the  agency  of  its  oxygen  and  carbon  ;  the  hydrogen  of 
the  acid  being  left  to  associate  itself  with  the  remaining  oxygen  and  carbon,  so  as  to 
constitute  an  ethereous  compound :  thus,  supposing  the  three  atoms  of  oxygen  to  form, 
with  one  of  lead  and  one  of  carbon,  an  atom  of  carbonate,  then  the  remaining  three 
atoms  of  carbon  and  three  of  hydrogen  would  compose  olefiant  gas. 

It  is  customary  on  the  continent  to  mould  the  white  lead  into  conical  loaves,  before 
sending  them  into  the  market.  This  is  done  by  stuflBng  well-drained  white  lead  into 
unglazed  earthen  pots,  of  the  requisite  site  and  shape,  and  drying  it  to  a  solid  mass,  by 
exposing  these  pots  in  stove-rooms.  The  moulds  being  now  inverted  on  tables,  dis- 
charge their  contents,  which  then  receive  a  final  desiccation;  and  are  afterwards  put  up 
in  pale-blue  paper,  to  set  off  the  white  colour  by  contrast.  Nothing  in  all  the  white- 
lead  process  is  so  injurious  as  this  pot  operation ;  a  useless  step,  fortunately  unknown  in 
Great  Britain.  Neither  greasing  the  skin,  nor  wearing  thick  gloves,  can  protect  the 
operators  from  the  diseases  induced  by  the  poisonous  action  of  the  white  lead ;  and  hence 
they  must  be  soon  sent  off  to  some  other  department  of  the  work. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  differences  observed  between  the  ceruse  of  Clichy  and 
the  common  kinds,  depend  on  the  greater  compactness  of  the  particles  of  the  latter,  pro- 
duced by  their  slower  aggregation  ;  as  also,  according  to  M.  Robiquct,  on  the  former 
containing  considerably  less  carbonic  acid.     See  infra. 

Mr.  Ham  proposed,  in  a  patent  dated  June,  1826,  to  produce  wliite  lead  with  the  aid  of 
the  following  apparatus,  o,  a,  {fiff,  1 539.)  are  the  side-walls  of  a  stove-room  constructed  of 

bricks;  b,  is  the  floor  of  bricks  laid  in  Roman 
cement;  e,  e,  are  the  side-plates,  betn-een 
which  and  the  walls  a  quantity  of  refuse 
tanner's  bark,  or  other  suitable  vegetable 
matter,  is  to  be  introduced.  Tlie  same  ma- 
terial is  to  be  put  also  into  the  lower  part 
at  <f  (upon  a  false  bottom  of  grating?)  The 
tan  should  rise  to  a  considerable  height, 
and  have  a  series  of  strips  of  sheet  lead  e,  e,  e, 
placed  upon  it,  which  are  kept  apart  by 
blocks  or  some  other  convenient  means, 
with  a  space  open  at  one  end  of  the  plates, 
.for  the  passage  of  the  vapours;  but  above 
'the  upper  plates,  boards  are  placed,  and 
covered  with  tan,  to  confine  them  there.  In 
the  lower  part  of  the  chamber,  coils  of  steam -pipe//,  are  laid  in  different  directions 
to  distribute  heat ;  ^,  is  a  funnel-pipe,  to  conduct  vinegar  into  the  lower  part  of  the 
vessel ;  and  A,  is  a  cock  to  draw  it  off,  when  the  operation  is  suspended.  The  acid 
vapours  raised  by  the  heat  pass  up  through  the  spent  bark,  and  on  coming  into  con- 
tact with  the  sheets  of  lead,  corrode  them.  The  quantity  of  acid  liquor  should  not  be 
in  excess ;  a  point  to  be  ascertained  by  means  of  the  small  tube  i,  at  top,  which  is 
intended  for  testing  it  by  the  tongue.  A,  is  a  tube  for  inserting  a  thermometer,  to  watch 
the  temperature,  which  should  not  exceed  170**  Fahr.  I  am  not  aware  of  what  success 
has  attended  this  patented  arrangement.     The  heat  prescribed  is  far  too  great. 

A  magnificent  factory  has  been  recently  erected  at  West  Bromwich,  near  Birming- 
ham, to  work  a  patent  lately  granted  to  Messrs.  Gossage  and  Benson,  for  making  white 
lead  by  mixing  a  small  quantity  of  acetate  of  lead  in  solution  with  slightly  damped 
litharge,  conuined  in  a  long  stone  trough,  and  passing  over  the  surfkce  of  the  trough 
currents  of  hot  carbonic  acid,  while  its  contents  are  powerfully  atirred  up  by  a  tra- 
velling-wheel  mechaniaxn.     The  product  is  afterwards  ground  imd  dotriated,  as  uauaL 
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The  carbonic  acid  gas  is  produced  from  the  combustion  of  eoke.  I  am  told  that 
•40  tons  of  excellent  white  lead  are  made  weekly  by  these  cbemico-mecfaamcal  oper- 
ations.    The  factory  has  since  proved  abortive. 

Messrs.  Button  and  Dyer  obtained  a  patent  a  few  years  ago,  for  making  white  lead 
by  transmitting  a  current  of  purified  carbonic  acid  gas,  from  the  combustion  of  coke» 
through  a  mixture  of  litharge  and  nitrate  of  lead,  diffused  and  dissolved  in  water, 
which  is  kept  in  constant  agitation  and  ebullition  by  steam  introduced  through  a 
perforated  coil  of  pipes  at  the  bottom  of  the  tub.  The  carbonate  of  lead  is  formed  here 
upon  the  principle  of  Thenard*s  old  process  with  the  subacetate ;  for  the  nitrate  of  lead 
forms  with  the  litharge  a  subnitrate,  which  is  forthwith  transformed  into  caibonate  and 
neutral  nitrate,  by  the  agency  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas.  I  have  discovered  that  all  sorts 
of  white  lead  produced  by  precipitation  from  a  liquid,  are  in  a  semi-crystalline  con« 
dition ;  appear,  therefore,  seroi-trausparent,  when  viewed  in  the  microscope ;  and  do  not 
cover  so  well  as  white  lead  made  by  the  process  of  vinegar  and  tan,  in  which  the  lead 
has  remained  always  solid  during  its  transition  from  the  blue  to  the  white  state ;  and 
benoe  consists  of  opaque  particles, 

A  patent  was  obtained,  in  December,  1 833,  by  John  Baptiste  Constantine  Torassa, 
and  others,  for  making  white  lead  by  agitating  the  granulated  metal,  or  shot,  in  trays 
or  barrels,  along  with  water,  and  exposing  the  mixture  of  lead- dust  and  water  to  the 
air,  to  be  oxidised  and  carbonated.  It  is  said  that  upwards  of  100,000^  have  been 
expended  at  Chelsea,  by  a  joint-stock  company,  in  a  factory  constructed  for  executing 
the  preceding  most  operose  and  defective  process ;  which  has  been,  many  years  ago, 
tried  without  success  in  Germany.  I  am  convinced  that  the  whole  of  these  recent  pro- 
jects for  preparing  white  lead  are  inferior  in  economy,  and  quality  of  produce,  to  the 
old  Dutch  process,  which  may  be  so  arranged  as  to  convert  sheets  of  blue  lead 
thoroughly  into  the  best  white  lead,  within  the  space  of  IS  days,  at  less  expense  of  labour 
than  by  any  other  plan. 

White  lead,  as  obtained  by  precipitation  from  the  acetate,  subacetate,  and  subnitrate* 
is  a  true  carbonate  of  the  metal,  consisting  of  one  prime  equivalent  of  lead  104,  one  of 
oxygen  8,  and  one  of  carbonic  acid  28 ;  whose  sum  is  1 34,  the  atomic  weight  of  the 
compound  ;  or,  of  lead,  77  "6  ;  oxygen,  6  ;  carbonic  acid,  16*4 ;  in  100  parts.  It  has 
been  supposed,  by  some  authors,  that  the  denser  and  better-covering  white  lead  of 
Krems  and  Holland  is  a  kind  of  subcarbonate,  containing  only  9  per  cent,  of  carbonio 
acid  ;  but  this  view  of  the  subject  does  not  accord  with  my  researches. 

Mr.  Thomas  Richardson,  of  Newcastle,  obtained  a  patent  in  December,  1839,  for  « 
preparation  of  sulphate  of  lead,  applicable  to  some  of  the  purposes  to  which  the  carbo- 
nate is  applied.  His  plan  is  to  put  66  pounds  of  flake  litharge  into  a  tub,  to  mix  it  with 
one  pound  of  acetic  acid  (and  water)  of  specific  gravity  1  -046,  and  to  agitate  the  mixture 
till  the  oxide  of  lead  becomes  an  acetate.  But  whenever  this  change  is  partially  effected, 
he  pours  into  the  tub,  through  a  pipe,  sulphuric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1  *5975,  at  the 
rate  of  about  1  pound  per  minute,  until  a  sufiScient  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  has 
been  added  to  convert  all  the  lead  into  a  sulphate ;  being  about  20  parts  of  acid  to  113 
of  the  litharge.  The  sulphate  is  afterwards  washed  and  dried  in  stoves  for  the  market. 
I  have  examined  the  particles  of  this  white  lead  with  a  good  achromatic  microscope, 
and  found  them  to  be  semi-crystalline,  and  semi-transparent,  like  all  the  varieties  of 
carbonate  precipitated  from  saline  solutions  of  the  metall 

Mr.  Leigh,  surgeon  in  Manchester,  prepares  his  patent  white  lead,  by  precipitating 
a  carbonate  from  a  solution  of  the  chloride  of  the  metal  by  means  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia.  On  this  process,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  no  remarks  need  be  made. 
In  Liebig  and  Woehler's  AnndUn  for  May,  1843,  Chr.  Link  has  communicated  his 
investigation  of  two  sorts  of  lead,  prepared  in  the  Dutch  way,  by  the  slow  action  of 
vinegar  and  carbonic  acid  upon  metallic  lead,  under  the  heat  of  fermenting  horse-dung. 
The  one  sort  was  manufactured  by  Sprenger,  the  other  by  Klagenfurth  of  Krems. 
He  also  examined  three  specimens  of  the  Offenbach  white  lead.  They  all  agreed  in  com- 
position ;  affording  11*29  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid,  and  2*23  of  water;  correspond- 
ing to  the  formula,  2  (PbO,  CO,)  +  PbO,  HjO ;  that  is,  in  words,  2  atoms  of 
carbonate  of  lead  with  one  atom  of  oxide  and  1  atom  of  water ;  in  round  numbers, 
thus,  2  X  134  +  112-l>9. 

Mulder  observed  specimens  of  white  lead,  of  different  atomic  proportions  of.  car- 
bonate, oxide,  and  water  from  the  above,  and  discovered  that  the  quality  improved  as  the 
carbonate  increased.  The  white  lead  by  the  Dutch  process,  as  made  by  Messrs.  Blackett 
of  Newcastle,  is  certainly  superior  as  a  covering  oil  pigment  to  all  others.  Its  particles 
are  amorphous  and  opaque. 

A  patent  was  granted  to  Mr.  Hugh  Lee  Pattinson  in  September,  1 841 ,  for  improvements 
in  the  manufacture  of  white  lead,  &c.  This  invention  consists  in  dissolving  carbonate 
of  magnesia  in  water  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  by  acting  upon  magnesian 
limestone,  or  other  earthy  substances  containing  magnesia  in  a  soluble  form,  or  upon 
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rough  hydrate  of  magnesU  m  the  mode  hereafter  described,  and  In  applying  this  sola* 
tion  to  the  manuiacture  of  magnesia  and  its  salts,  and  the  precipitation  of  carbonate 
of  lead  from  any  of  the  soluble  salts  of  lead,  but  particularly  the  chloride  of  lead ;  in 
which  latter  case  the  carbonate  of  lead,  so  precipitated,  is  triturated  with  a  solution  of 
caustic  potash  or  soda,  by  which  a  small  quantity  of  chloride  of  lead  contained  in  it 
is  converted  into  hydrated  oxide  of  lead,  and  the  whole  rendered  similar  in  composition 
to  the  best  white  lead  of  commerce.  The  manner  in  which  tliese  improvements  are 
carried  into  effect  is  thus  described  by  the  patentee  :  —  I  take  magnesian  limestone, 
which  is  well  known  to  be  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  carbonate  of  magnesia 
in  proportions  varying  at  different  localities ;  and  on  this  account  I  am  careful  to 
procure  it  from  places  where  the  stone  is  rich  in  magnesia.  This  I  reduce  to  powder 
and  sift  it  through  a  sieve  of  forty  or  fifty  apertures  to  the  linear  inch.  I  then  heat  it 
red-hot,  in  an  iron  retort  or  reverberatory  furnace,  for  two  or  three  hours,  when,  the 
carbonic  acid  being  expelled  from  the  carbonate  of  magnesia,  but  not  from  the  car- 
bonate of  lime,  I  withdraw  the  whole  from  the  retort  or  furnace,  and  suffer  it  to  cool. 
The  magnesia  contained  in  the  limestone  is  now  soluble  in  water  impregnated  with 
carbonic  acid  gas,  and  to  dissolve  it  I  proceed  as  follows :  —  I  am  provided  with  an 
iron  cylinder,  lined  with  lead,  which  may  be  of  any  convenient  sise,  say  4  ft.  long  by 
2^  ft.  in  diameter ;  it  is  furnished  with  a  safety  valve  and  an  agitator,  which  latter 
may  be  an  axis  in  the  centre  of  the  cylinder,  with  arms  reaching  nearly  to  the  circum- 
ference, all  made  of  iron  and  covered  with  lead.  The  cylinder  is  placed  horizontally, 
and  one  extremity  of  this  axis  is  supported  within  it  by  a  proper  carriage,  the  other 
extremity  being  prolonged  and  passing  through  a  stuflSng-box  at  the  other  end  of  the 
cylinder,  so  that  the  agitator  may  be  turned  roimd  by  applying  manual  or  other  power 
to  its  projecting  end.  A  pipe,  leading  from  a  force-pump,  is  connected  with  the  under 
side  of  the  cylinder,  through  which  carbonic  acid  gas  may  be  forced  from  a  gasometer 
in  communication  with  the  pump,  and  a  mercurial  gauge  is  attached,  to  show  at  all 
times  the  amount  of  pressure  within  the  cylinder,  independently  of  the  safety-valve. 
Into  a  cylinder  of  the  sise  given  I  introduce  from  100  to  120  lbs.  of  the  calcineid  lime- 
stone with  a  quantity  of  pure  water,  nearly  filling  the  cylinder ;  I  then  pump  in  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  constantly  turning  the  agitator,  and  forcing  in  more  and  more  gas,  till 
absorption  ceases,  under  a  pressure  of  five  atmospheres.  I  suffer  it  to  stand  in  this 
condition  three  or  four  hours,  and  then  run  off*  the  contents  of  the  cylinder  into  a 
cistern,  and  allow  it  to  settle.  The  clear  liquor  is  now  a  solution  of  carbonate  of 
magnesia  in  water  impregnated  with  carbonic  add  gas,  or,  as  I  shall  hereafter  call  it, 
a  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  magnesia,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  about  1*028,  and 
containing  about  1600  grains  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  to  the  imperial  gallon. 

I  consider  it  the  best  mode  of  obtaining  a  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  magnesia  from 
magnesian  limestone,  to  operate  upon  the  limestone  after  being  calcined  at  a  red  heat 
in  the  way  described;  but  the  process  may  be  varied  by  using  in  the  cylinder  the 
mixed  hydrates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  obtained  by  completely  burning  magnesian 
limestone  in  a  kiln,  as  commonly  practised,  and  slaking  it  with  water  in  the  usual 
manner :  or,  to  lessen  the  expenditure  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  the  mixed  hydrates  may 
be  exposed  to  the  air  a  few  weeks  till  the  lime  has  become  less  caustic* by  the  absorp- 
tion of  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere.  Or  the  mixed  hydrates  may  be  treated 
with  water,  as  practised  by  some  manufacturers  of  Epsom  Raits,  till  the  lime  is  wholly 
or  principally  removed ;  after  which  the  residual  rough  hydrate  of  magnesia  may  be 
acted  upon  in  the  cylinder,  as  described ;  or  hydrate  of  magnesia  may  be  prepared  fof* 
solution  in  the  cylinder,  by  dissolving  magnesian  limestone  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
treating  the  solution,  or  a  solution  of  chloride  of  magnesium,  obtained  from  sea- water 
by  salt-makers  in  the  form  of  bittern,  with  its  equivalent  quantity  of  hydrate  of  lime,  or 
of  the  mixed  hydrates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  obtained  by  completely  burning  magnesian 
limestone,  slaking  it  as  above.  When  I  use  this  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  magnesia 
for  the  purpose  cf  preparing  magnesia  and  its  salts,  I  evaporate  it  to  dryness,  by  which  a 
pure  carbonate  of  magnesia  is  at  once  obtained,  without  the  necessity  of  using  a  carbonated 
alkali,  as  in  the  whole  process ;  and  from  this  I  prepare  pure  magnesia  by  calcination  in  the 
usual  manner ;  or,  instead  of  boiling  to  dryness,!  merely  heat  the  solution  for  some  time 
to  the  boiling  point,  by  which  the  excess  of  carbonic  acid  is  partly  driven  oflT,  and  pure 
carbonate  of  magnesia  is  precipitated,  which  may  then  be  collected,  and  dried  in  the 
same  way  as  if  precipitated  by  a  carbonated  alkali.  If  I  require  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
I  neutralise  the  solution  of  bicarlwnate  of  magnesia  witli  sulphuric  acid,  boil  down, 
and  crystallise  ;  or  I  mix  the  solution  with  its  equivalent  quantity  of  sulphate  of  iron, 
dissolved  in  water,  heated  to  the  boiling  point,  and  then  suffer  the  precipitated  car- 
bonate of  iron  to  subside ;  after  which  I  decant  the  clear  solution  of  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia, boil  down,  and  crystallise  as  before.  When  using  this  solution  of  bicarbonate 
of  magnesia  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  carbonate  of  lead,  I  make  a  saturated  solution 
of  chloride  of  lead  in  water,  which  at  the  temperature  of  50^  or  60^  Fahr.,  has  a  specific 
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gravity  of  about  1*00B,  and  eoiutats  of  1  part  of  ehloride  of  lead  dJMolved  in  196  parts 
of  water.  I  then  mix  the  tnro  solutions  together,  irhen  carbonate  of  lead  is  imine* 
diately  preeipitated  ;  but  in  this  operation  I  find  it  necessary  to  use  certain  precautions, 
otherwise  a  considenible  quantity  of  chloride  of  lead  is  carried  down  along  with  the 
carbonate.  These  precautions  are,  first,  to  use  an  excess  of  the  solution  of  magneaiaf 
and  secondly,  to  mix  the  two  solutions  together  as  rapidly  as  possible.  As  to  the 
first,  when  using  a  magnesian  solution  containing  1600  grs.  of  carbonate  of  magnesia, 
per  imperial  gallon,  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lead  saturated  at  559  or  60°  Fabr., 

1  measure  of  the  former  to  8^  of  the  latter  is  a  proper  proportion ;  in  which  case  there 
is  an  excess  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  employed,  amounting  to  about  an  eighth  of  the 
total  quantity  contained  in  the  solution.  When  either  one  or  both  the  solutions  vary 
in  strength,  the  proportions  in  which  they  are  to  be  mixed  must  be  determined  by 
preliminary  trials.  It  is  not,  however,  necessary  to  be  very  exact,  provided  there  is 
always  an  excess  of  carbonate  of  nutgoesia  amounting  to  from  one-eighth  to  one- 
twelfth  of  the  total  quantity  employed.  If  the  excew  is  greater  than  one-eighth,  no 
injury  will  result,  except  the  unnecessary  expenditure  of  the  magnesian  solution. 
As  to  the  second  precaution,  of  mixing  the  two  solutions  rapidly  together,  it  may  be 
accomplished  variously;  but  I  have  found  it  a  good  method  to  run  them  in  two 
streams,  properly  regulated  in  quantity,  into  a  small  cistern,  in  which  they  are  to  be 
rapidly  blended  together  by  brisk  stirring,  before  passing  out,  through  a  hole  in  the 
bottom,  to  a  large  cistern  or  tank,  where  the  precipitate  finally  settles.  The  pre> 
cipitate  thus  obtained  is  to  be  collected,  washed  and  dried  in  the  usual  manner. 
It  is  a  carbonate  of  lead,  very  nearly  pure,  and  suitable  for  most  purposes ;  but  it 
always  contains  a  small  portion  of  chloride  of  lead,  seldom  less  than  from  1  to  S 
per  cent.,  the  presence  of  which,  even  in  so  small  a  quantity,  is  somewhat  ii^urious 
to  the  colour  and  body  of  the  white  lead.  I  decompose  this  chloride,  and 
convert  it  into  a  hydrated  oxide  of  lead  by  grinding  the  dry  precipitate  with  a 
solution  of  caustic  alkali,  in  a  mill  similar  to  the  ordinary  mill  used  in  grinding  white 
lead  with  oil,  adding  just  so  much  of  the  lye  as  may  be  required  to  convert  the  pre- 
cipitate  into  a  soft  paste.  I  allow  this  paste  to  lie  a  few  days,  after  which,  the  chloride 
of  lead  being  entirely,  or  almost  entirely  decomposed,  I  wash  out  the  alkaline  chloride 
formed  by  the  reaction,  and  obtain  a  white  lead,  similar  in  composition  to  the  best 
white  lead  of  commerce.  I  prepare  the  caustic  alkaline  lye  by  boiling  together,  in  a 
leaden  vessel,  for  an  hour  or  two,  1  part  by  weight  of  dry  and  recently-slacked  limp, 

2  parts  of  crystallised  carbonate  of  soda  (which,  being  cheaper  than  carbonate  of 
potash,  I  prefer)  and  8  parts  of  water.  The  clear  and  colourless  caustic  lye,  obtained 
afler  subsidence,  will  have  a  specific  gravity  of  about  1  -090,  and  when  drawn  off  from 
the  sediment,  must  be  kept  in  a  close  vessel  for  use. 

As  we  have  before  hinted,  the  manufacture  of  white  lead  by  the  Dutch  process  is  one 
the  nature  of  which  seems  yet  enveloped  in  considerable  obscurity.  So  far  as  appearances 
go,  the  action  would  seem  to  consist ;  first,  in  the  oxidation  of  metallic  lead  by  the  atmo- 
sphere, under  the  influence  of  the  vapour  of  acetic  acid ;  secondly,  in  the  production  of 
acetate  of  lead,  by  the  combination  of  the  oxide  of  lead  with  the  acetic  acid ;  and,  thirdly, 
in  the  displacement  of  the  acetic  acid  from  its  imion  with  the  oxide  of  lead,  by  the 
action  of  carbonic  acid,  and  the  consequent  formation  of  white  lead.  But  this  in  no  way 
accounts  for  the  fact,  that,  when  acetate  of  lead  is  decomposed  by  carbonic  acid,  it  is  car- 
bonate of  lead,  and  not  white  lead,  which  is  formed.  Nor  can  we  conceive  how  an  acid 
like  the  acetic  is  capable  of  being  wholly  expelled  from  a  metallic  oxide  by  a  quantity  of 
another  acid  incapable  of  completely  saturating  the  oxide.  In  other  words,  as  white  lead 
contains  free  or  uncombined  oxide  of  lead,  how  happens  it  that  the  free  acetic  acid  does 
not  remain  united  to  this  ?  We  confess  our  inability  to  reconcile  the  facts  of  tlie  case 
with  the  preceding  hypothesis,  and  therefore  pass  on  to  another,  in  which  we  will 
assume  that  acetate  of  lead,  but  not  the  neutral  acetate,  is  formed  as  we  have  already 
supposed.  Now  there  are  two  sabacetates;  one  composed  of  six  atoms  of  oxide  of  lead 
to  one  atom  of  acetic  acid ;  and  the  other  consisting  of  three  atoms  of  oxide  of  lead  to 
one  of  acetic  acid.  We  select,  in  preference,  the  former,  as  it  is  the  one  which  forms 
naturally  when  acetic  acid  acts,  at  common  temperatures,  on  an  excess  of  oxide  of  lead. 
The  composition  of  this  salt  is  such,  that,  if  we  can  conceive  slow  combustion  to  take 
place,  or  that  its  acetic  acid  combining  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  is  resolved  into  water 
and  carbonic  acid,  then  the  carbonic  acid  produced  would  be  exactly  suflScient  to  saturate 
four  atoms  of  the  oxide  of  lead,  and  leave  a  compound  of  the  precise  composition  of 
white  lead.  On  this  view,  the  first  action  in  a  white  lead  stack  would  be  the  production 
of  sex-basic  acetate  of  lead  ;  and  the  next  would  be  the  destruction  of  this  by  eremacausis, 
and  the  formation  of  white  lead. 

The  apparatus  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  white  lead  is  extremely  simple,  and 
consists  merely  of  certain  large  enclosures  or  spaces,  called  beds,  in  which  the  stacks  are 
built  up;  together  with  the  earthenware  pots  needed  for  holding  the  vinegar,  and  the 
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madiinery  used  in  easting  the  lead  and  grinding  the  white  lead,  so  as  to  £t  it  for  the 
market  The  metallic  lead  was  formerly  used  in  the  shape  of  sheets  or  coils,  which 
were  placed  perpendicularly  oYer  the  Tinegar  pots ;  but  this  practice  has  been  almost 
ererywhere  abandoned,  and  at  present  the  lead  is  generally  cast  into  what  are  called 
*'  crates  "  or  "  grates,"  of  about  9  inches  square,  and  having  the  appearance  of  lattice- 
work ;  the  object  l)eiog  to  expose  as  large  a  surface  as  possible  of  metallic  lead  to  the 
action  of  the  vapour  of  the  vinegar.  The  beds  are  of  considerable  sise ;  and,  in  this 
respect,  some  diversity  of  opinion  prevails  amongst  practical  men  ;  but  it  seems  pretty 
certain  that  no  advantage  is  gained  when  the  area  of  a  bed  comes  to  exceed  300  square 
feet ;  and  there  are  many  reasons  for  believing,  that,  with  beds  of  twice  this  area,  the 
gain,  in  point  of  diminished  labour,  is  much  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  reduced 
produce  in  white  lead.  Nevertheless,  each  manufacturer  seems  to  entertain  an  opinion 
of  his  own  in  respect  to  this  matter ;  and  there  are  even  some  pretensions  to  secresy 
concerning  it.  In  fact,  everything  depends  upon  the  construction  of  the  bed,  for  it  is 
this  which  regulates  the  production  of  white  lead ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  the  great  im- 
portance connected  with  this  circumstance,  we  may  here  mention,  that,  whilst  one 
manufacturer  has  produced  as  much  as  65  per  cent  of  corrosion  during  a  long  course 
of  years,  another  in  bis  immediate  neighbourhood  has  never  been  able  to  exceed  52  per 
cent.  The  beds  of  the  former  are  16  feet  square,  whilst  those  of  the  latter  are  19^  feet 
square;  and,  in  dwelling  upon  the  detuls  of  this  operation,  we  shall  find  that  theoretically, 
a  bed  may  be  too  large,  as  the  above  practical  fact  indicates.  Similarly  it  can  be  shown 
that  a  stack  (which  is  merely  a  series  of  beds)  may  be  too  large ;  and  experience  has 
convinced  us  that  a  stack  containing  more  than  eight  beds  is  to  be  condemned ;  and,  as 
a  general  rule,  six  should  be  preferred,  except  where  want  of  space  renders  a  different 
line  of  manufacture  indispensable. 

In  forming  a  stack,  it  is  necessary  to  begin  by  laying,  in  the  first  instance,  a  bed  of 
sipent  tanner's  bark,  3  feet  in  thickness,  over  the  surface  of  the  bed ;  and  upon  this  are 
placed  the  earthenware  pots  containing  the  vinegar.  These  are  arranged,  side  by  side, 
and  filled  to  about  one-third  of  their  contents  with  vinegar,  of  a  strength  equal  to  6  per 
cent,  of  anhydrous  acetic  acid.  Upon  these  pots  are  placed  the  crates  of  lead,  and  over 
all  a  series  of  boards  are  arranged,  which  form  a  floor  for  the  next  layer  of  spent  tan. 
Such  an  arrangement  as  we  have  described,  is  denominated  "  a  bed,**  but  there  is  this 
difference  between  the  beds,  viz.,  that  the  lowest  or  bottom  bed  has  a  bed  of  tan  3  feet 
in  thickness,  whereas  but  1  foot  is  needed  in  the  others.  Having  finished  the  lowest 
bed,  12  inches  of  spent  tan  are  now  placed  upon  the  boards,  and  a  similar  arrangement 
of  pots,  crates,  and  boards,  takes  place,  which  constitutes  the  second  bed;  this  is 
followed  by  a  third,  a  fourth,  and  so  on,  until  at  last  the  uppermost  bed  is  finished ; 
when  a  layer  of  spent  tan,  SO  inches  in  thickness,  is  placed  over  the  whole,  and  the 
operation  may  be  said  to  commence.  In  six  or  eight  days  the  tan  begins  to  ferment 
and  evolve  beat;  and  this  goes  on  increasing  for  some  weeks,  when  it  gradually 
diminishes,  and  at  the  end  of  sbout  three  months  the  whole  has  become  cool,  and  the 
stack  is  fit  to  be  taken  down.  When  examined,  tlie  pots,  which  formerly  contained 
vinegar,  will  now  be  found  to  be  quite  empty,  or  to  hold  a  little  water  merely,  but  no 
acetic  acid ;  the  leaden  crates  will  be  discovered  to  have  increased  sensibly  in  bulk,  to 
have  become  coated  with  a  thick  and  dense  incrustation  of  white  lead,  and  in  some 
places  even  to  have  become  altogether  converted  into  this  substance ;  whilst  the  tan, 
having  lost  its  fermentative  quality,  is  now  useless,  except  as  fuel. 

The  successive  beds  constituting  the  entire  stack  are  next  carefully  removed,  so  as  to 
obtain  the  white  lead  with  the  least  possible  admixture  of  the  tan ;  and  as  a  portion  of 
this  substance  always  adheres  to  the  crates,  these  are  washed  in  a  kind  of  wear  or  trough, 
by  which  the  whole  of  the  tan  is  thoroughly  separated.  When  this  is  seen  to  be 
complete,  the  corroded  part  of  the  plate  or  "  white  lead  **  is  detached  from  the  uncorroded 
or  '*  blue  lead,'*  by  means  of  slight  taps  or  blows  with  a  mallet  The  blue  lead  is 
weighed,  and,  for  the  most  part,  remelted  and  again  cast  into  crates ;  whilst  the  white 
lead  is  first  crushed,  and  afterwards  ground  in  water  into  a  fine  powder,  when  it  is 
collected  by  elutriation  and  deposition,  and  dried  in  stoves,  a  little  below  the  boiling 
heat  of  water.  Formerly  this  grinding  was  performed  in  the  dry  way,  and  much  injury 
to  the  health  of  the  workmen  thus  resulted;  but,  during  the  last  20  years,  the  wet  mode 
of  grinding  has  become  general,  and  is  greatly  to  be  preferred. 

Tlie  conversion  of  white  lead  into  paint  is  a  simple  mechanical  operation,  though,  as 
we  have  before  remarked,  it  is  followed  by  chemical  results ;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  surplus  oxide  in  the  white  lead  combines  with  part  of  the  oil  employed  to  form 
the  paint,  and  gives  rise  to  a  true  plaster  or  metallic  soap.  The  proportions  of  oil  and 
white  lead  vary  with  different  manufacturers ;  nor  does  it  much  matter  what  these  pro- 
portions are :  the  principal  point  is  to  obtain  a  thorough  intermixture  of  the  two 
ingredients;  and  this  is  done  by  grinding  them  together  beneath  heavy  stones  or 
**  runners,"  for  several  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  mixtuie  will  be  found 
homogeneous. 
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bMm,  pdiyfgootl  in  tnnsvnm  netioii,  aeting  borisontally  at  right  angles  to  a  line  bl« 
seeting  the  ship  from  stem  to  stern,  and  working  in,  and  bearing  upon,  staneheona, 
called  **  knighuheads,**  strongly  fixed  to  the  ship*s  deck  and  deck-timbers  immediately 
abaft  the  foremast.  Tlie  use  of  the  windlass  is  to  raise  or  weigh  the  anchor,  by  means 
of  the  eable»  which  is  made  to  take  a  turn  round  the  windlass  beam,  whose  spindle  shape 
enables  it  to  present  itself  at  right  angles  to  a  line  drawn  from  either  hawsehole,  under 
which  the  anchor  may  lie,  for  the  ship  is  bore  short  upon  her  anchor  bj  means  of  thtf 
more  quickly  moving,  but  less  powerful  capstan,  before  the  windlass  is  called  into  action. 
The  *<  purchase"  of  a  windlass  is  the  power  applicable  to  work  it,  or  rather  the  means 
proTided,  as  the  handspike  lerers  in  ordinary  use^  of  applying  the  power  of  the  men  to 
turn  the  beam,  and  wind  or  hoitt  up  the  anchor  by  its  cable.  Nothing  can  exceed  the 
simplicity  or  strength  of  the  ordinary  ship's  windlass,  havii^r  regard  to  the  sixe  and 
strength  of  the  ship  herself;  but  there  is  room  for  improvement  in  the  power  and  in  the 
speed  of  a  windlsss,  and  the  means  of  doing  the  same  work  with  fewer  hands  would  be 
a  great  advantage. 

WINE  is  the  fermented  juice  of  the  grape.  In  the  more  southern  states  of  Europe, 
the  grapes,  being  more  saccharine,  afibrd  a  more  abundant  production  of  alcohol,  and 
stronger  wines,  as  exemplified  in  the  best  port,  sherry,  and  madeira.  The  influence 
of  sour  heat  upon  the  vines  may,  however,  be  mitigated  by  growing  them  to  mode- 
rate  heights  on  level  ground,  and  by  training  them  in  festoons  under  the  shdter  of 
trees.  In  the  more  temperate  climates,  such  as  the  district  of  Burgundy,  the  finer 
flavoured  wines  are  produced;  and  there  the  vines  are  usually  grown  upon  billy 
slopes  fronting  the  south,  with  more  or  less  of  an  easterly  or  westerly  direction,  as . 
on  the  Cote  d*Or,  at  a  distance  from  marshes,  forests,  and  rivers,  whose  vapours 
might  deteriorate  the  air.  The  plains  of  this  district,  even  when  possessing  a  similar 
or  analogous  soil,  do  not  produce  wines  of  so  agreeable  a  flavour.  The  influence  of 
tempemture  becomes  very  manifest  in  countries  further  north,  where,  in  consequence 
of  a  few  degrees  of  thermometric  depression,  the  production  of  generous  agreeable 
wine  becomes  impossible. 

The  land  most  favourable  to  the  vine  is  light,  easily  permeable  to  water,  but  some- 
what retentive  by  its  composition ;  with  a  sandy  subsoil,  to  allow  the  excess  of  moisture 
to  drain  readily  off.  Calcareous  soils  produce  the  highly  esteemed  wines  of  the  C6te 
d*Or ;  a  granitic  debris  forms  the  foundation  of  the  lands  where  the  Hermitsge  wines 
are  grown  ;  riliceous  soil  interspersed  with  flints  furnishes  the  celebrated  wines  of 
CbAteau-Neuf,  Fert^  and  La  Gaude;  schistose  districts  afford  also  good  wine,  as  that 
called  la  Maigue,  Thus  we  see  that  lands  differing  in  chemical  composition,  but 
possessed  of  the  proper  physical  qualities,  may  produce  most  agreeable  wines ;  and  so 
also  may  lands  of  like  chemical  and  physical  constitution  produce  various  kinds  of 
wine,  according  to  their  varied  exposure.  As  a  striking  example  of  these  eflfects,  we 
may  adduce  the  slopes  of  th^  bills  which  grow  the  wines  of  Montrachet  The  insulated 
part  towards  the  top  furnishes  the  wine  called  ChevaKer  MotUraehxt^  which  is  less 
esteemed,  and  sells  at  a  much  lower  price,  than  the  delicious  wine  grown  on  the  middle 
height,  called  true  MmUraehet,  Beneath  this  district,  and  in  the  surrounding  plains, 
the  vines  afford  a  far  inferior  article,  called  bastard  Montrachet.  The  opposite  side  of 
the  hills  produces  very  indifferent  wine.  Similar  differences,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
are  observable  relatively  to  the  districts  which  grow  the  Pomard,  Volnay,  Beaune, 
Nuits,  Vougeot,  Cbambertin,  Romance,  &c.  Every  where  it  is  found,  that  the  reverse 
side  of  the  hill,  the  summit  and  the  plain,  although  generally  consisting  of  like  soils, 
afford  inferior  wine  to  the  middle  southern  slopes. 

AmeKoratioH  of  the  soil  —  When  the  vine  lands  are  to6  light  or  too  dense,  they  may 
be  modified,  within  certain  limits,  by  introducing  into  them  either  argillaceous  or  sili- 
ceous matter.  Marl  b  excellent  for  almost  all  grounds  which  are  not  preriously  too 
calcareous,  being  alike  useful  to  open  dense  soils,  and  to  render  porous  ones  more 
retentive. 

Manwrt,  —  For  the  vine,  as  well  as  all  cultivated  plants,  a  manure  supplying  azotized 
or  animal  nutriment  may  be  used  with  great  advantage,  provided  care  be  taken  to 
ripen  it  by  previous  fermentation,  so  that  it  may  not,  by  absorption  in  too  crude  a 
state,  impart  any  disagreeable  odour  to  the  grape ;  as  sometimes  happens  to  the  vines 
grown  in  the  vicinity  of  great  towns,  like  Paris,  and  near  Argenteuil.  There  is  a 
compost  used  in  France,  called  aHimalized  black,  of  which  from  |  to  |  of  a  litre 
(old  English  quart)  serves  suflSciently  to  fertilise  the  root  of  one  vine,  when  applied  every 
year  or  two  years.  An  excess  of  manure,  in  rainy  seasons  especially!  has  the  effect  of 
rendering  the  grapes  large  and  insipid. 

The  ground  is  tilled  at  the  same  time  as  the  manure  is  applied,  towards  the  month 
of  March  ;  the  plants  are  then  dressed,  and  the  props  are  inserted.  The  weakness  of 
the  plants  renders  this  practice  useful ;  but  in  some  southern  districts,  the  stem  of  the 
vine,  when  supported  at  a  proper  height,  acquires  after  a  while  suflletent  sise  and 
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strength  to  ttmil  alone.  The  ends  of  the  prope  or  polct  aro  either  dipped  in  ter,  or 
cbmrred,  to  prerent  their  rotting.  The  bottom  of  the  stem  must  be  cohered  over  with 
soil,  after  the  spring  runs  have  washed  it  down.  The  prineipal  husbandry  of  the  Tine, 
yard  consists  in  digging  or  ploughing  to  destroy  the  weeds,  and  to  cxpoie  the  soil  to  ths 
mBuence  of  the  air,  during  the  months  of  May,  June,  and  oeeasionaUj  in  August 

The  vintage,  in  the  temperate  provinces,  generally  takes  place  about  the  end  o€ 
September ;  and  it  is  always  deteriorated  whenever^  the  firuit  is  not  ripe  enough  before 
the  15th  or  SOth  of  October ;  for,  in  this  case,  not  only  is  the  must  more  acid,  and  less 
saccharine,  but  the  atmospherical  temperature  is  apt  to  foil  so  low  during  the  nights,  as  to 
obstruct  more  or  less  ito  fermentation  into  wine.  The  grapes  should  he  plucked  in 
dry  weather,  at  the  interval  of  a  few  days  after  they  are  ripe;  being  usually 
gathered  in  baskets,  and  transported  to  the  vats  in  dorsals,  sufficiently  tight  to  prevent 
the  juice  from  running  out.  Whenever  a  layer  about  14  or  15  inches  thick  has  been, 
spread  on  the  bottom]  of  the  vat,  the  treading  operation  bepns»  which  is  usually 
repeated  after  macermting  the  grapes  for  some  time,  when  an  incipient  formentatioa 
has  softened  the  texture  of  the  skin  and  the  interior  cells.  When  the  whole  bruised 
grapes  are  collected  in  the  vat,  the  juice,  by  means  of  a  slight  fermentation,  reacts, 
through  the  acidity  thus  generated,  upon  the  colouring-matter  of  the  husks,  and  also 
upon  the  tannin  contained  in  the  stones  and  the  fruit-stalks*  The  process  of  ferment- 
ation is  sufiered  to  proceed  without  anv  other  precaution,  except  forcing  down  ftom 
time  to  time  the  pellicles  and  pedicles  floated  up  by  the  carbonic  acid  to  the  top ;  but 
it  would  be  less  apt  to  become  acetous,  were  the  mouths  of  the  vata  covered.  With 
this  view,  M.  Sebille  Augur  introduced  with  success  his  elastic  bung  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  wine  in  the  department  of  the  Maine-et^ Loire. 

With  whatever  kmd  of  apparatus  the  fermentation  may  have  been  r^ulated,  as  soon 
as  it  ceases  to  be  tumultuous,  and  the  wine  is  not  sensibly  saccharine  or  muddy,  it 
must  be  racked  off  from  the  lees,  by  means  of  a  spigot,  and  run  into  the  ripening  tuns. 
The  marc  being  then  gently  squeesed  in  a  press,  affords  a  tolerably  dear  wine,  which 
is  distributed  among  the  tuns  in  equal  proportions;  but  the  liquor  obtained  by 
stronger  pressure  is  reserved  for  the  casks  of  inferior  wine. 

In  the  south  of  France  the  fermentation  sometimes  proceeds  too  slowly,  on  account  of 
the  must  being  too  saccharine ;  an  accident  which  is  best  counteracted  by  maintaining 
a  temperature  of  about  65^  or  68^  F.,  in  the  tun-roonu  When  the  must,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  too  thin,  and  deficient  in  sugar,  it  must  be  partially  concentrated  by  rapid 
boiling,  before  the  whole  can  be  made  to  ferment  into  a  good  wine.  By  boiling  up  a 
part  of  the  must  for  this  purpose,  the  excess  of  ferment  is  at  the  same  time  destroyed. 
Should  this  concentration  be  inconvenient,  a  certain  proportion  of  sugar  must  be  intro* 
duced,  immediately  after  racking  it  off. 

The  specific  gravity  of  must  varies  with  the  richness  and  ripeness  of  the  grapes  which 
afford  it ;  being  in  some  cases  so  low  as  1*0627,  and  in  others  so  high  as  1  -283.  This 
happens  particularly  in  the  south  of  Frsnce.  In  the  district  of  the  Necker  in  Germany, 
the  specific  gravity  varies  ftom  1  -050  to  1O90;  in  Heidelberg,  from  1-039  to  1  •091 ; 
but  it  varies  much  in  different  years. 

After  the  fermentation  is  complete,  the  vinous  part  consists  of  water,  alcohol,  a 
colouring-matter,  a  peculiar  aromatic  principle,  a  little  undecomposed  sugar,  bttartrate 
and  malate  of  potash,  tartrate  of  lime,  muriate  of  soda,  and  tannin ;  the  latter  substances 
being  in  small  proportion. 

It  is  known  that  a  few  green  grapes  are  capable  of  spoiling  a  whole  cask  of  wine,  and 
therefore  they  are  always  allowed  to  become  completely  ripe,  and  even  sometimes  to 
undergo  a  species  of  slight  fermentation,  before  being  plucked,  which  completes  the 
development  of  the  saccharine  principle.  At  other  times  the  grapes  are  gathered  when- 
ever they  are  ripe,  but  are  left  for  a  few  days  on  wicker-floors,  to  sweeten,  before  being 
pressed. 

In  general  the  whole  vintage  of  the  day  is  pressed  in  the  evening,  and  the  resulting 
must  is  received  in  separate  vats.  At  the  end  usually  of  6  or  8  hours,  if  the  temper- 
ature be  above  50°  F.,  and  if  the  grapes  have  not  been  too  cold  when  plucked,  a  froth 
or  scum  is  formed  at  the  surfece,  which  rapidly  increases  in  thickness.  After  it 
acquires^such  a  consistence  as  to  crack  in  several  places,  it  is  taken  off  with  a  skimmer, 
and  drained;  and  the  ihin  liquor  is  returned  to  the  vat.  A  few  hours  afterwards 
another  coat  of  froth  is  formed,  which  is  removed  in  like  manner,  and  sometimes  a 
third  may  be  produced.  The  regular  vinous  fermentation  now  begins,  characterised 
by  air-bubbles  rising  up  the  sides  of  the  staves,  with  a  peculiar  whizzing  as  they  break 
at  the  surface.  At  this  period  all  the  remaining  froth  should  be  quickly  skimmed  ofl^ 
and  the  clear  subjacent  must,  be  transferred  into  barrels,  where  it  is  left  to  ripen  by  a 
regular  fermentation. 

The  white  wines,  which  might  be  disposed  to  become  stringy,  from  a  deficient  supply 
pf  tannin,  may  be  preserved  ftom  this  malady  by  a  due  addition  of  the  footatalks  of  ripe 
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grspef.     Hie  tannin,  while  it  tends  to  praeerre  tbe  winea^  renden  them  also  more  eeqr 
to  elariiy,  by  the  addition  of  white  of  egg,  or  iaingUos. 

The  white  wines  should  be  neked  off  as  soon  as  the  first  iW»ts  have  made  them  dear, 
and  at  the  latest  by  the  end  of  the  February  moon.  By  thus  separating  the  wine  horn 
the  lees,  we  aToid,  or  render  of  little  oonsequenee,  the  fermentation  which  takes  place 
on  the  return  of  spring  and  which,  if  too  brisk,  would  destroy  all  its  sweetness^  by  de* 
composing  tbe  remaining  portion  of  sugar. 

Tlie  cbaneteristie  odour  possesmd  by  all  ynnes,  in  a  grenter  or  less  degree^  is  pro* 
dnced  by  a  peculiar  substance,  which  possesses  tbe  diarscters  of  an  essential  oil.  As  it 
is  not  Tolatile,  it  cannot  be  confounded  with  tbe  aroma  of  wine.  When  large  quan- 
tities of  wine  are  distilled,  an  oily  substance  is  obtained  towards  the  end  of  the  oper- 
ation. This  may  also  be  procured  from  the  wine  lees  which  are  deposited  in  the 
casks  after  the  fermentation  has  commenced.  It  forms  one  40,000dth  part  of  the 
wine ;  and  consists  of  a  peculiar  new  acid,  and  ether,  each  of  which  has  been  called  the 
anoMthic  The  acid  is  analogous  to  the  fetty  acids,  and  the  ether  is  liquid,  but  insoluble 
in  water.  The  acid  is  perfectly  white  when  pure,  of  the  consistence  of  butter  at  60P, 
melts  with  a  moderate  heat,  reddens  litmus,  and  dissolves  in  caustic  and  carbonated 
alkalis,  as  well  as  in  alcohol  and  ether.  CEnanthio  ether  is  colourless,  has  sn  ex- 
tremely strong  smell  of  wine^  which  is  almost  intoxicating  when  inhaled,  and  a  powers 
Ail^disagreeable  taste. — Lidfig  tmd  PAmu, 

SpariHimff  mas*.  — In  the  manu&eture  of  these^  Uack  grapes  of  the  first  quality  are 
usually  employed,  especially  those  gathered  upon  the  Tine  called  by  the  French  uoirien, 
culiirated  on  the  best  exposures.  .  As  it  is  important,  however,  to  prevent  the  colour- 
ing-matter of  the  skin  from  entering  into  the  wine,  the  juice  should  be  squeesed  as 
gently  and  rapidly  as  possible.  The  liquor  obtained  by  a  second  and  third  pressing  is 
reserved  for  inferior  wines,  on  account  of  the  reddish  tint  which  it  acquires.  The  mare 
is  then  mixed  with  the  grapes  of  the  red  •wine  vats. 

Tbe  shove  nearly  colourless  must  is  immediately  poured  into  tuns  or  casks,  till  about 
three-fourths  of  their  capacity  are  filled,  when  fermentation  soon  begins.  This  is  allowed 
to  continue  under  the  control  of  the  elastic  bung,  above  mentioned,  for  about  15  days, 
and  then  three-fourths  of  the  casks  are  filled  up  with  wine  from  the  rest.  The  casks 
are  now  closed  by  a  bung  secured  with  a  piece  of  hoop  iron  nailed  to  two  contiguous 
staves.  The  casks  should  be  made  of  new  wood,  but  not  of  oak— though  old  white 
wine  casks  are  occanonally  used. 

In  the  month  of  January  the  dear  wine  is  racked  off,  and  is  fined  by  a  small  quan- 
tity of  isinglass  dissolved  in  old  wine  of  the  same  kind.  Forty  days  aftenrards  a 
second  fining  is  required.  Sometimes  a  third  may  be  useful,  if  the  lees  be  considerable. 
In  tbe  month  of  May  the  clear  wine  is  drawn  off  into  bottles,  taking  care  to  add  to 
each  of  them  a  small  measure  of  what  Is  called  Hqmor,  which  is  merely  about  S  per  cent. 
of  a  syrup  made  by  dissolving  sugar-candy  in  white  wine.  The  bottles  being  filled, 
and  their  corks  secured  by  packthread  and  wire,  they  are  laid  on  their  sides,  in  this 
month,  with  their  mouths  sloping  downwards  at  an  angle  of. about  SO  degrees,  in 
order  that  any  sediment  may  fell  into  the  neck.  At  the  end  of  8  or  10  days,  the 
inclination  of  the  bottles  is  increased,  when  they  are  slightly  tapped,  and  placed  in 
a  vertical  poution ;  so  that  after  the  lees  are  all  collected  in  tbe  neck,  the  cork  is 
partially  removed  for  an  instant,  to  allow  the  sediment  to  be  expdled  by  the  pressure 
of  the  gas.  If  the  wine  be  still  muddy  in  the  bottles,  along  with  a  new  dose  of  Hqvor^ 
a  small  quantity  of  fining  should  be  added  to  each,  and  the  bottles  should  be  placed  again 
in  the  inverted  position.  At  the  end  of  two  or  three  months,  the  sediment  collected 
over  the  cork,  is  dexterously  discharged ;  and  if  the  wine  be  still  deficient  in  transparency, 
the  same  process  of  fining  must  be  repeated. 

Sparkling  wine  (em  inonMeifx),  prepared  as  aboTC  described,  is  fit  for  drinking  usually 
at  tbe  end  of  from  18  to  30  months,  according  to  the  state  of  the  seasons.  It  is  in 
Champagne  that  tbe  lightest,  most  transparent,  and  most  highly  flavoured  wines,  have 
been  hitherto  made.  Tbe  breakage  of  the  bottles  in  these  sperkling  wines  amounts 
frequently  to  30  per  cent.,  a  circumstance  which  adds  greatly  to  their  cost  of  pro- 
duction. 

Weak  wines  of  bad  growths  ought  to  be  consumed  within  12  or  15  months  after 
being  manufectured ;  and  should  be  kept  meanwhile  in  cool  cellars.  White  wines  of 
middling  strength  ought  to  be  kept  in  casks  constantly  full,  and  careftiUy  excluded 
from  contact  of  air,  and  the  racking  off  should  be  done  as  quickly  as  possible.  As  the 
most  of  them  are  injured  by  too  much  fermentation,  this  process  should  be  so  regulated 
as  always  to  leave  a  little  sugar  undecomposed.  It  is  useful  to  counteract  the  absorp- 
tion of  oxygen,  and  tbe  consequent  tendency  to  acidity,  by  burning  a  sulphur  match 
in  the  casks  into  which  they  are  about  to  be  run.  This  is  done  by  hooking  the  match 
to  a  bent  wire,  kindling  and  suspending  it  within  the  cask  through  the  bung-liole. 
Immediately  on  vithdiawi^g  the  match,  the  cask  should  be  corked,  if  the  wine  be  not 
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nsdy  fat  inAMStt.  If  Om  burning  mlphur  be  MUnguiahed  oo  planging  It  into  th« 
c«ik,  it  ia  ft  proof  of  the  cask  being  unaound,  nod  unfit  for  rteeiving  the  wine ;  in  whi^ 
cpae  it  abonld  be  well  dleenaied,  first  with  time-wAter,  then  with  707  dUute  aulphurie  aeid, 
and  laatly  with  boiling  water. 

Wine-oellera  ought  to  be  dry  ftt  bottom,  floored  with  fl•g;^  have  windows  opening  to 
the  north,  be  ao  much  aunk  below  the  level  of  the  adjoining  ground  as  to  poaeean  m 
nearly  uniform  temperature  in  aummer  and  winter ;  and  be  at  aueh  a  distance  frcnn  a 
frequented  highway  or  atreet  aa  not  to  suffer  Tibration  from  the  motion  o£  earriag«a. 

AVines  should  be  racked  off  in  cool  weather  t  the  end  of  February  being  the  fittcat 
time  for  light  winea.  Strong  wines  are  not  racked  off  till  they  have  atood  a  yev  or 
eighteen  montha  upon  the  leea,  to  promote  their  alow  or  inaenaible  fermentation. 
A  ayphon  well  managed  aenres  better  than  a  feueet  to  draw  off  wine  clear  frona  tbo 
atdiment.  White  winea,  before  being  boUled,  ahould  be  fined  with  iainglam ;  red  winea 
are  uaually  fined  with  whitea  of  egga  beat  up  into  a  froth,  and  mixed  with  two  or  three 
times  their  bulk  of  water.  But  aome  atrong  wines,  which  are  a  little  harsh  from  exoees 
of  tannin,  are  fined  with  a  little  abeep  or  buUock'a  blood.  Oecaaionally  a  amall 
quantity  of  aweet  glue  ia  uaed  fi>r  thia  |iurpoae. 

Th€  foUowhtg  maladie$  of  m'sua,  aro  certain  aceidcotal  deterioiationa,  to  which  femediee 
ahould  be  apeedily  applied. 

Jja-pomut  (pushing  out  of  the  caak),  is  the  name  given  to  a  violent  fermentative 
movement,  which  occaaionally  aupervenea  after  the  wine  haa  been  run  off  into  the 
eaaka.  If  theae  have  been  tightly  eloaed,  the  interior  preasure  may  incrsaae  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  burst  the  hoops,  or  cause  the  seams  of  the  staves  or  ends  to  open.  The 
elaatie  bunga  already  deacribed,  will  prevent  the  bursting  of  the  casks ;  but  soDsething 
must  be  done  to  repress  the  fermentation,  lest  it  ahould  deatroy  the  whole  of  the  sugar, 
and  make  the  wine  unpalatably  harsh.  One  remedy  is,  to  transfer  the  wine  into  a  cask 
previously  fumigated  with  burning  sulphur  (  another  is,  to  add  to  it  about  one  thou* 
sandth  part  of  aulphite  of  lime ;  and  a  third,  and  perhapa  the  aafest,  ia  to  introduce  half 
a  pound  of  mustard-seed  into  each  barrel.  At  any  rate  tlie  wines  ahould  be  fined 
whenever  the  movementa  are  allayed,  to  remove  the  floating  ferment  which  has  been 
the  cause  of  the  mlachief. 

Tmming  mno*.  -^  The  production  of  too  much  acid  in  a  wine  is  a  proof  of  its  contain* 
sng  originally  too  little  alcohol,  of  its  being  exposed  too  largely  to  the  air,  or  to  vibra* 
tions,  or  to  too  high  a  temperature  in  the  cellar.  The  best  thing  to  be  done  in  thia 
caae  is,  to  mix  it  with  ita  bulk  of  a  stronger  wine  in  a  lesa  advanced  states  to  fine  the 
mixture,  to  bottle  it,  and  to  consume  it  as  soon  as  possible,  for  it  will  never  prove  a  good 
keeping  wine.  Thia  d/UUmpn'  ia  wines  formerly  gave  rise  to  the  very  dangeroua  prae- 
tice  of  adding  litharge  as  a  aweetener ;  whereby  a  quantity  of  acetate  or  augar  of  lead  waa 
formed  in  the  liquor,  productive  of  the  most  deleterious  conaequencea  to  those  who  drank 
of  it  In  France,  the  regulations  of  police,  and  the  enlif^tened  narvtiUatiM  of  the 
Council  of  Salubrity,  have  completely  put  down  this  groaa  abuse.  The  aaturation  of  the 
acid  by  lime  and  other  alkaline  baaea  haa  generally  a  prejudicial  effect,  and  injurea  more 
or  leaa  the  vinotia  flavour  and  taate. 

JRopvMMi  or  vitcidiiy  of  whut,  —  The  cause  of  this  phenomenon,  which  rendera 
wine  unfit  for  drinking,  waa  altogether  unknown,  till  M.  Francois,  an  apothecary  of 
Kantes»  demonstrated  that  it  was  owing  to  an  asotiaed  matter,  analogous  to  gUadin^ 
(gluten) ;  and  in  feet  it  ia  the  white  wines,  especislly  those  which  contain  the  least 
tannin,  which  are  subject  to  thia  malady.  He  alao  pointed  out  the  proper  remedy,  in 
the  addition  of  tannin  under  a  rather  agreeable  form,  namely,  the  bruiaed  berriea  of  the 
mountain*cah  (aorfri«r),  in  a  aomewhat  Unripe  atafe  ;  of  which  one  pound,  well  stirred  in,  ia^ 
auflficient  for  a  barrel.  After  agitation,  the  wine  is  to  be  left  in  rcpoae  for  a  day  or  twd 
and  then  racked  off.  The  tannin  by  thia  time  will  have  aeparated  the  aaotised  matter  frx>m 
the  liquor,  and  removed  the  ropinesa.     The  wine  is  to  be  fined  and  bottled  off. 

7h9  iagte  of  the  eatk,  which  aometimes  happens  to  wine  put  into  casks  which  had 
remained  long  empty,  is  best  remedied  by  agitating  the  wine  for  aome  time  with  a 
spoonful  of  olive  oil.  An  eaaenttal  oil,  the  chief  cause  of  the  bed  taste,  combines  with 
the  fixed  oil,  and  rises  with  it  to  the  surface. 

According  to  a  statement  In  the  Dietionnaire  Te<^n6hgiquef  the  annual  produce  of  a 
hecUre  of  vineyard,  upon  the  average  of  113  years,  in  the  district  of  Volney,  is  1779 
litres,  which  fetch  0*877  francs  each,  or  200  francs  the  piece  of  398  litres,  amounting 
in  all  to  167S  francs.  Deducting  for  expenses  and  taxes  (^etrntrihutions)  57S  francs, 
there  remain  1 100  francs  of  net  proceeds ;  and  as  the  value  of  the  capital  may  be 
estimated  at  29,000  firancs,  the  profit  turns  out  to  be  no  more  than  5  per  cent  The 
net  proceeds  in  the  growths  of  Beaune,  Nuits,  &c.,  does  not  exceed  600  francs  per 
hectare  (2-4  acres),  and  therefore  is  equivalent  to  only  2^  per  cent  upon  the  capital. 

The  quantity  of  alcohol  contained  in  different  wines  has  been  made  the  subject  of 
elaborate  experiments  by  Brande  and  Fonteneille ;  but  aa  it  must  evidently  vary  with 
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different  ueammat  the  results  een  be  reeeWed  merely  fefl  ajiproziinete.  '  The  only 
•pparetos  required  for  this  rcacerch  it  e  sinell  still  end  refrigeratory,  so  well  fitted  up 
as  to  permit  none  of  the  spirituous  Tapours  to  be  dissipated.  The  distilled  liquor  should 
be  received  in  a  glass  tube,  graduated  into  one  hundred  measures,  of  such  capadty  as  to 
contain  tbe  whole  of  the  alcohol  which  the  given  measure  of  wine  employed  is  capable 
of  yielding.  In  the  suocessiTc  ciperiments,  the  quantity  of  wine  usedt  and  of  spirit 
distilled  orer,  being  the  same  in  volume,  the  relative  densities  of  the  latter  will  show  at 
ooee  the  relative  strengths  of  the  wines.  A  very  neat  small  apparatus  has  been  contrived 
for  the  purpose  of  analysing  wines  in  thii  manner,  by  M.  Gay  Luasac  It  is  constructed, 
and  sold  at  a  moderate  price  by  M.  Collardeau,  No.  S6,  Rue  Faubourg  St.  Martin, 
Paris.  Hie  proportion  given  by  Brande  (Table  L)»  has  been  reduced  to  the  standard 
of  absolute  alcohol  by  Fesser;  and  that  by  Pontenelle  (Table  II.),  to  tbe  same 
standard  by  Sehubarth ;  as  in  the  following  tables :  — 

Tabu  I. 


100  MMmm.  contain 

N«M«riteWiM. 

8r.o««. 

ateoorahr. 

N«M«r«iitWiiM. 

Bp.  OiBV. 

acMPPahr. 

AlMlMl«r 

AbMhit* 

Alooholar 

AbMlote 

0-SU. 

AhMteL 

O-SM. 

Aloolwl. 

PortWIne    -       - 
Do.    .       -       . 

(W616 

11-40 
K-83 

19-81 
23-92 

FrantlKiisc    .      • 
Cote.»9U      -       - 

0-96462 
046495 

l7-?9 
12-27 

11-84 
11*36 

0*97S00 

Man 

0-97460 

S3-49 

21*75 

0-98005 

1734 

15-96 

Msddra        .       . 

0^810 

19-34 

17-91 

Cape  Maddra 

0-97924 

1811 

lC-77 

Do.    .       .       - 

0>97a8S 

91-41 

19-61 

Muieat  -       .       . 

0-97913 

18-25 

1700 

Shorrr  -       -       - 

0-97913 

18-25 

17-00 

ContUDtIa    -      • 

0-97770 

19-75 

18-29 

Do.     -       -       - 

0-97700 

19-88 

18-37 

Tinto    ... 

0-98399 

13-30 

12-32 

Bordoenx.  CUret  - 

0-97410 

12-91 

11-96 

Sebiru          .       . 

0-98176 

15-52 

14-35 

Do.    .       .       - 

0*9709S 

1G-3S 

1611 

SvraeuM 

Nice      ... 

0-9620O 

15r28 

14-15 

Calcarella     .       - 

0-979iO 

1810 

1676 

0-98263 

14-63 

13-64 

Lisboo  .       .       . 

0-97M6 

18-94 

17-45 

Tokay  -       .       - 

0-98760 

9-88 

9-15 

Bucellw 

0-90000 

17-26 

16-98 

Kalain  wine  -       - 

0-07206 

15-77 

S-86 

0-97890 

18-49 

17-23 

Drained  grapa  wine 
LachrynueChrUtl 

0-97925 

[18-11 

16-77 

0-97899 

18-40 

17-04 

19-70 

18-24 

MalmMf       .       . 

0-98080 

16-40 

15-91 

Cnrrant  wine 

0^7696 

20-55 

1908 

Mtfsals        .       . 

0-98190 

15-26 

14-31 

Gooteberry  wine  - 

0-98550 

11-64 

10-96 

Do.    -       .       - 

0-98000 

17-26 

15-98 

Elder  wine  ) 

^'^S^(iBS} 

0-98608 

11-30 

10-46 

Cyder 

0-98760 

9-87 

9*14: 

0'984M> 

12-80 

11-84 

Perry          \ 

BurguDdF      .       : 

0-98300 

14-53 

13-84 

Brown  itout 

0-99116 

6-80 

6-30 

Do.     -       -       - 

0-98540 

11-95 

11-06 

Ale        .       .       . 

0-98873 

8-88 

8-00 

White  Hermttafe. 

0-97990 

17-43 

16-14 

Porter  -       •       • 

4*20 

8-89 

Reddo.         .       . 

0-9849S 

12-32 

11-40 

Rum      -       .       . 

0-^94 

53-68 

49-71 

Hock     .       .       . 

0-98:290 

14-87 

113-31 

Hollanda 

0-93855 

61-60 

47-77 

Do.    -       .       - 

0-98873 

8-88 

*8-00 

Scotch  whltkcy     - 

54-82 

50-30 

VIn  do  Oravo 

O'M460 

19-80 

11*84 

Iilab  whiskey 

-— 

53-90 

49-91 

Tails  IT. 


N«at«r(haWlM. 

iiaar 

NamtorthaWlM. 

iSsiX 

NamaarOMWlBCw 

AlcoboL. 

RlTe-ulteal8yra.old 
Banyullt     18 
CoU[yoaTrel5 
Saket        10 

Titan  and  Leneati 

10 
Lapalae    10 

9-156 
9-223 

9-om 

8-580 

8-568 
8-790 

SUeau          Syrs.oM 

MirepeitietlO 
CareafonneS 

rauU, 
NiMau         9 
Besiera        8 
MonUgnaclO 
Mdse          10 

8-6SA 
8-379 
8173 
8-589 
7-190 

7-886 
7-728 
8-108 
7-812 

MontneUler  Syrt.old 

Frontignan   5 
RedHennltage  4     • 
White      do. 

SaT-'  J     : 

Do.  rote    * 
Bordeaux      • 
Toulouse 

7-413 

rsj 

5-838 
7056 
6*195 
5-838 
5^880 
6145 
4  956 
6-186 
5-027 

WINES.  In  a  case  tried  before  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  at  the  instanoe  of  the 
Board  of  Customs,  in  December,  1843,  of  an  attempt  to  obtain  the  drawback  upon  a 
large  quantity  of  damaged  elaret  offered  for  exportation,  I  bad  observed,  in  my  examin- 
ation of  the  wine,  that  on  the  addition  to  it  of  water  of  ammonia  to  supersaturate  its 
acidity,  a  large  flooeulent  precipitate  of  decomposed  gluten  fell,  and  the  supernat-int 
liquor  lost  its  ruby  colour,  and  became  yellow.brown.  I  have  tried  sound  samples  of 
genuine  claret,  very  old,  as  well  as  new,  by  the  same  test,  and  I  have  found  the  ruby 
colour  to  remain  but  little  impured  s  eontrary  to  the  allegation  of  the  chemist  of  the 
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defendtfkU  In  tbe  Aawtu'it.    The  ^^^^^  w««  declirtd  hy  the  wdia  of  a  jury  tad  die 

deeisMm  of  the  iu*8*  ^  ^  uft^*****  ^  of  bejog  admtlted  for  drawback,  and  theroicwv 

forfeited  to  iba  Crown.  •  « 

yf  INES,  BRITISH,  aia  made  ci^^ier  lh>m  inftisioos  of  dried  grapes  (Hotiiie)  or  from 

the  Juices  of  native  fruits,  ptop«T\y  ><^tmentcd.  These  wines  are  called  svects  in  the 
language  of  the  £xcise,  unocT  whose  superintendence  tbe^  were  placed  till  1834,  wbcn 
tbe  dudss  upon  them  were  repealed,  us  onerous  to  the  trade  and  unproductive  to  the 
revenue.  The  raiuna  called  Lexian  are  said  to  produce  a  dry  flavoured  wine;  the 
Denies  a  sweet  wine  ;  the  Black  Smyrnas  a  strong -bodied  wine,  and  tbe  red  Smjrrnaa 
and  Valeneias  a  rich  and  full  wine.  The  early  spring  months  are  the  Attest  time  for 
the  wine  manufacture.  Tbe  maasea  of  raisins,  on  being  taken  out  of  the  packages,  are 
either  beaten  with  malleU  or  crushed  between  rollers  in  order  to  loosen  them,  and  are 
then  steeped  in  water  in  large  vats,  between  a  perforated  board  at  bottom  and  another 
at  top.  Tlte  water  being  after  some  time  drawn  off  the  swoln  and  softened  fruit,  pres- 
sure is  applied  to  tbe  upper  board  to  extract  all  the  soluble  sweet  matter,  which  passes 
down  through  the  false  bottom,  and  flows  off  by  an  appropriate  pipe  into  fermenting 
tuns.  The  residuary  fruit  is  infused  with  addiiional  water,  and  then  squeeted  ;  a  pro- 
cess which  is  repeated  till  all  the  sweets  are  drained  off,  after  which  the  •<  rape  **  is  sub. 
Jected  to  severe  pressure  in  a  aorew  or  hydraulic  press.  The  wine,  in  the  process  of 
the  vinous  fermentation,  is  occasionally  passed  through  a  great  bod^  of  the  rape  to  im- 
prove its  flavour,  and  alM>  to  modify  the  fermentative  action ;  it  is  afterwards  set  to 
ripen  in  casks,  clarifled  by  being  repeatedly  racked  off,  and  fined  with  isinglass. 

WINES,  DEACIDIFICATION  OF.  Under  s  aomewhst  similar  title,  Professor 
l.iebig  *  published  in  his  AmmnUn  for  last  March,  **  a  mean  **  («in  mittd)  for  effecting 
that  valuable  object  on  old  stored  {aUe  abgtlag€fU)  Rhine  wines.  **  Most  of  these 
wines,**  he  says,  **eTen  of  the  most  propitious  growths,  and  in  tbe  best  condition, 
contain  a  certain  quantity  of  firee  tartaric  acid,  on  whose  presence  many  of  their  essential 
properties  depend.  The  Juice  of  all  sorts  of  grapes  contains  bitartrate  of  potash,  and 
that  of  those  of  the  young  shoots,  in  good  years,  is  saturated  with  it  When  the  must 
of  these  sorts  of  grapes  becomes  fermented,  the  tartar  diminishes  in  solubility  pro- 
portionally as  the  alcohol  incressea,  and  a  part  of  it  fidls  along  with  the  yeast.  This 
deposit  of  tartar  increases  during  the  first  years  of  the  vetting ;  the  sides  of  the  casks 
becoming  encrusted  more  and  more  with  its  crystala,  in  consequence  of  tbe  continual 
addition  of  the  new  wine  to  replace  what  of  the  liquid  is  lost  by  evaporation,  so  as  to 
keep  the  casks  full,  and  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  whole.  But  this  deposition  has 
a  limit  By  the  filling  up^  the  wine  receives  a  certain  quantity  of  free  tartaric  acid,  and 
thereby  acquires,  at  a  certain  point  of  concentration,  the  faculty  of  re-dissolving  the 
deposited  tartar.  In  tbe  storing  of  numy  of  the  finer  wines,  the  tartar  again  disappears 
at  a  certain  period.  By  progresuve  filling  up,  the  proportion  of  acid  proportionally 
augments,  the  taste  and  flavour  of  the  wine  are  exalted,  but  the  acid  contents  make  the 
wine  less  agreeable  in  use*  Amateura  and  manufacturers  should  therefore  welcome  a 
mean  of  taking  away  the  free  tartaric  acid  without  altering  in  any  respect  the  quality  of 
the  wine.  This  mean  is  pure  neutral  tartrate  of  potash.  When  Uiis  salt,  in  concentrated 
solution,  is  added  to  such  a  fluid  as  the  above,  there  results  the  sparingly  soluble  tartar 
(one  part  of  which  requires  from  180  to  200  parts  of  water  of  ordinary  temperature  for 
its  solution),  the  free  acid  combines  with  the  neutral  salt,  and  separates  as  bitartrate 
from  the  liquid.  If  we  add  to  100  parts  of  a  wine  which  contains  one  part  of  free 
tartaric  acid,  one  and  a  half  parts  of  neutral  tartrate  of  potash,  there  will  separate  by  rest 
at  18° — 19°  C,  two  parts  of  crystalline  tartar,  and  the  wine  contains  now  one  half  part 
of  tartar  dissolved,  in  which  there  are  only  0*2  parts  of  the  original  free  acid.  In  this 
case,  0*8  of  the  free  acid  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  wine." 

Such  is  the  Professor's  statement  of  the  disease  and  its  remedy,  and  were  the  fact 
proved  that  the  sourness  of  old  vatted  wines,  either  of  the  Rhine  or  other  vintages, 
proceeded  from  excess  of  tartaric  acid,  his  mean  would  be  equally  useful  as  it  is  in- 
genious. In  the  London  Docks,  among  the  many  thousand  pipes  and  hogsheads  of 
wine  there  stored  up,  numbers  remain,  from  various  circumstances,  till  they  become  so 
sour  as  to  be  hardly  poUble.  Samples  of  such  damaged  wines  have  been  brought  to 
me  for  analysis  and  amelioration.  My  first  object  was  to  ascertain  the  amount  and 
nature  of  the  acidity.  That  point  was  approximately  estimated  by  the  proportion  of  a 
test  alkaline  solution  that  was  saturated  by  a  given  quantity  of  the  wine.  Another 
portion  of  it  being  distilled  nearly  to  dryness  with  the  heat  of  a  liquid  bath,  at  tlie 
temperature  of  about  235°  Fahr.,  the  whole  acetic  acid  was  obtained,  along  with  the 
alcohol  and  a  trace  of  ammonia  (in  the  form  of  acetate)  present  in  many  wines,  finom 
decomposition  of  the  gluten.  The  residuum  in  the  retort  was  generally  found  to  consist 
of  bitartrate  of  potash,  mixed  with  oolouring  and  extractive  matter.     It  was  digested  in 

*  See  Pharm.  Joum.,  page  90. 
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water,  filtered*  and  tested  by  Liebig's  plan,  with  s  concentrated  solution  of  neutral 
tartrate  of  potash,  but  no  precipitate  of  bitartrate  ensued,  proving  that  no  free  tartaric 
acid  was  present.  In  fact,  during  the  slow  fermentation  of  old  vatted  wines,  much  of 
the  alcohol  and  of  the  saccharine  matter,  with  the  whole  of  the  easily  decomposed  free 
tartaric  acid,  seems  to  he  acetified,  which  accounts  for  the  large  proportion  of  vinegar 
obtained  in  tiie  distillation  of  such  wines.  When  a  little  of  that  distilled  liquor  is 
restored  to  the  filtered  solution  of  the  residuum,  the  mixture  acquires  the  property  of 
decomposing  neutral  tartrate  of  potash,  just  as  pure  vinegar,  or  malic  acid  does,  by 
seizing  a  portion  of  the  potash,  and  fiivouring  the  formation  and  precipitation  of  the 
bitartrate.  In  fact,  the  feeblest  free  acid  is  adequate  to  produce  this  result,  on  the 
great  principle  which  forms  the  ground-work  of  Berthollet*s  Chemical  Statics^  a  work 
too  little  studied  by  the  modem  race  of  chemists.  If  to  the  acidulous  wines  in  the 
London  Docks  (the  veritable  alU  abgelagtrte  of  Liebig)  solution  of  tartrate  of  potash  be 
added  as  long  as  any  precipitate  of  tartar  takes  place,  much  of  the  neutral  salt  is  required, 
and  of  course  much  acetate  of  potash  is  formed,  which  being  very  soluble  remains  in  the 
wine,  and  vitiates  its  taste.  From  these  facts,  which  any  one  may  easily  verify,  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  Professor's  MiUd  zur  entsavemng  alter  abgelagerier  Hheinweine  is 
of  no  practical  use.  If  the  recent  must  contains  a  hurtful  excess  of  free  tartaric  acid,  it 
may  no  doubt  be  got  rid  of  by  his  method. 

I  found  that  one  part  of  bitartrate  of  potash  is  soluble  in  151  parts  of  water  at  650 
Fahr.  (about  18<>  C.)  instead  of  in  180  to  200  as  he  sUted.  The  specific  gravity  of  the 
solution  is  1*0084.—  Pharmactutieal  Journal,  vol.  viii.  No.  2» 
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Flsct  of  Growth. 

Sort  of 
Grapes. 

SSvltj. 

100  parU  yielded. 

AbMlute 
Alcobol. 

Re«i2u«. 

Riidesbeim     . 
Marksbninn   - 
Gersenheim    - 
Dimheim 

WeinheimHulberg. 
Worms,  Liebfrauenmilch 

Bingen,  Scharlachberg 

Neroberg       .        .      $ 
Wiedoeh        .        . 

Rieslmg 
Orleans 
Riesling 

1-0025 
1O025 
0*9985 
0-9935 
0-9925 
0-9925 
0-9930 
C  not  deter- 1 
t    mbed     J 

0-9950 
0*9945 

10-87 
12-65 
11-60 
12-60 
9-84 
11-70 
10-62 

12-10 

I1-90 

10-83 

9-83 

9*94 

5-39 

5«10 

8-05 

2-18 

2-18 

2-27 
C  not  deter- 1 
{    mined   J 

2-78 
2-48 

From  the  known  prices  of  these  wines,  it  is  obvious  that  the  proportion  of  alcohol, 
although  one  &ctor  in  determining  the  value  of  a  wine,  is  not  the  only  absolute  one,  nor 
does  it  sUnd  in  any  fixed  relation  to  the  commercial  value  of  the  wine.  It  is  remark- 
able that  the  finest  sorts  of  wine  contain  a  much  greater  proportion  of  solid  substances 
in  solution  than  the  inferior  sorts ;  and  that  the  weight  of  the  residue,  which  the 
Rhenlfch  wines  yield  on  evaporation,  offers  a  safer  criterion  for  determining  their  com- 
mercial value,  than  the  proportion  of  alcohol.  These  solids  disguise  the  acid,  take  ofC 
the  acrid  taste,  and  at  the  same  time  impart  body,  mellowness,  and  oiiiness.  Among 
the  extractive  inatters  of  new  wines  are  sugar,  which  gradually  disappears  by  keeping  ; 
and  also  some  imperfectly  known  gummy  substances,  which  become  brownish  when  the 
wine  is  submitted  to  evaporation.  The  presence  of  these  in  wine  appears  chiefly  to  be 
determined  by  the  soil,  and  the  condition  and  locality  of  the  vineyard ;  and  it  is 
obvious  that  the  qualities  dependent  upon  these  extractive  matters  cannot  be  repUMwd 
by  sugar. 

It  is  of  importance  that  the  free  acid  be  not  removed  belbre  the  fermentation,  because 
on  its  presence  during  this  process,  as  well  as  during  the  storing,  depend  the  taste  and 
principal  qualities. 

WINE,  FAMILY,  may  be  made  by  the  following  recipe:  — Take  black,  red, 
white  currants,  ripe  cherries  (black  hearts  are  the  best),  and  raspberries,  of  each  an 
equal  quantity.  To  4  pounds  of  the  mixed  fruit,  well  bruised,  put  1  ^on  of  dear  soft 
water ;  steep  three  days  and  nights,  in  open  vessels,  frequently  stirring  up  the  magma  ; 
then  strain  throu{^  a  hair  sieve ;  press  the  residuary  pulp  to  dryness,  and  add  its  Juiee 


musooTftdo  8u^ ;  let  the  ■olutioo  stand  other  three  dajs  end  nights,  frequently  skim- 
ming and  Stirling  it  up ;  then  tun  it  into  casks,  which  should  remain  full,  and  purging 
at  the  bung-hole,  about  two  weeks.  l«astly,  to  every  9  gallons,  put  1  quart  of  good 
G>gnae  brandy  (but  not  the  drugged  imitations  made  in  London  with  grain  whiskey), 
and  bung  down.  If  it  does  not  soon  become  fine,  a  steeping  of  isinglass  may  be  stirred 
into  the  liquid,  in  the  proportion  of  about  half  an  ounce  to  9  gallons.  I  have  found 
that  the  addition  of  I  oi.  of  cream  of  tartar  to  each  gallon  of  the  fermentable  liquor, 
improves  the  quality  of  the  wine,  and  makes  it  resemble  more  nearly  the  produce  of 
the  grape. 


ImpMrtML 

1800. 

1861. 

I860. 

1861. 

I860. 

1861. 

CSM          •              •    gSlll. 

French    -          -  gslli- 
Tots! 

»4,779 
600.343 

8.469,290 

407,168 
764,931 

7.886,836 

146.498 
866,483 

6,071,687 

134.794 
468,486 

6.861,149 

86.606 
106,177 

1.761.083 

38.914 

iK8ia 

1,687,606 

9.304.811 

9,006,410 

6.684,668 

6.664,419 

1,891,916 

1366,881 

15iO 


WINE-STONE,  is  the  deposit  of  crude  tartar,  called  argal,  which  settles  on  the 
sides  and  bottoms  of  wine  casks. 

WIRE-DRAWING.  {Tr^fikri*,  Fr. ;  DrtJU-idehm,  Drahtxug,  Germ.)  When  an 
oblong  lump  of  metal  is  fi>rced  through  a  series  of  progressively  diminishing  apertures 
in  a  steel  [Jato,  ao  as  to  assume  in  iu  cross  section  the  form  and  dimensions  of  the  last 
hole,  and  to  be  augmented  in  length  at  the  expense  of  its  thickness,  it  i^  said  to  be  wire- 
drawn. The  piece  of  steel  called  the  draw-platt  is  pierced  with  a  regular  gradation  of 
holes,  from  the  largest  to  the  smallest ;  and  the  machine  for  overcoming  the  lateral 
adhesion  of  the  metallic  particles  to  one  another,  is  called  the  draw4tmek.  The 
pincers  which  lay  hold  of  the  extremity  of  the  wire,  tQ  pull  it  Uirough  the  successive 
holes,  are  adapted  to  bite  it  firmly,  by  having  the,  inside  of  the  jaws  cut  like  a  file.  For 
drawing  thick  rods  of  gilt  silter  down  into  stout. wire,  ^he  hydraulic  press  has  been  bad 
recourse  to  with  advantage. 

Fig.  1540.  represents  a  convenient  form  of  the  draw-bench,  where  the  power  is  applied 
by  a  toothed  wheel,  piniooi  and  rack-work,  move<ji  by  the  hands  of  one  or  two  men  work- 
ing at  a  vi-inch  ;  the  motion  being 
so  regulated  by  a  fly-wheel,  that  it 
dGH»  not  proceed  in  fiu  and  starts, 
and  cause  inequalities  in  the  wire. 
The  metal  requires  to  be  annealed, 
now  and  then,  between  successive 
drawings,  otherwise  it  would  be- 
come too  hard  and  brittle  for  furw 
ther  extension.  The  reel  upon  which 
it  is  wound  is  sometimes  mounted 

_         in  a  cistern  of  sour  snudl  beer,  for 

the  purpose  of  clearing  off,  or  loosening  at  least,  any  crust  of  oxide  formed  in  the 
annealing,  before  the  wire  enters  the  draw-plate* 

When,  for  very  accurate  purposes  of  science  or  the  arts,  a  considerable  length  of 
uniform  wire  is  to  be  drawn,  a  plate  with  one  or  more  jewelled  holes,  that  is,  filled  with 
one  or  more  perforated  rubies,  sapphires,  or  chrysolites,  can  alone  be  trusted  to^  because 
the  holes  even  in  the  best  steel  become  rapidly  wider  by  abrasion.  Through  a  hole  in 
M  ruby  O-OOSS  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  a  silver  wire  170  miles  long  has  been  drawn,  which 
possessed  at  the  end  the  very  same  section  as  at  the  beginning  ;  a  result  determined  by 
weighing  portions  of  equal  length,  as  also  by  measuring  it  with  a  micrometer.  The 
hole  in  an  ordinary  draw-plate  of  soft  steel  becomes  so  wide,  by  drawing  14,000  fothoms 
of  brass  wire,  that  it  requires  to  be  narrowed  before  the  original  sized  wire  can  be  agaiD 
•obtained. 

Wire,  by  being  diminished  one-half,  one-third,  one-fourth,  &c,  in  diameter,  is  aug- 
mented in  length  respectively,  four,  nine,  sixteen  times,  &c.  The  speed  with  which  is 
may  be  prudently  drawn  out,  depends  upon  the  ductility  and  tenacity  of  the  metal;  but 
^naj  be  always  iaqreM^  the  poore  the  wire  become  attenuated,  b^cftuie  its  partieles 
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ftfigresnt^y  asBOine  vftore  and  more  of  the  fiUuneotous  form,  and  AecOimnodate  tbem- 
Belves  more  readilj  to  the  extending  force.  Iron  and  brass  wires,  of  0*3  inch  in  diameter* 
bear  drawing  at  the  rate  of  from  12  to  15  inches  per  second ;  but  when  of  0O25  (^)  of 
an  inch,  at  the  rate  of  from  40  to  45  inches  in  the  same  time»  Finer  silver  and  copper 
wire  may  be  extended  from  60  to  70  inches  per  seeond. 

By  enclosing  a  wire  of  platinum  within  one  of  silver  ten  times  thicker,  and  drawing 
down  the  compound  wire  till  it  be  gj^  of  an  inch,  a  wire  of  platinum  of  3JU  of  an  inch 
will  exist  in  its  centre,  which  may  be  obtained  apart,  by  dissolving  the  sUver  away  io 
nitric  acid.     This  pretty  experiment  was  first  made  by  Dr.  Wollaston. 

The  French  draw-plates  are  so  much  esteemed,  that  one  of  the  best  of  them  used  ta 
be  sold  in  this  country,  during  the  late  war,  for  its  weight  in  silver.  The  holes  are 
formed  with  a  steel  punch ;  b«ing  made  large  on  that  side  where  the  wire  enters,  and 
diminishing  with  a  rctgular  taper  to  the  other  side.  In  the  act  of  drawing,  they  must  be 
well  supplied  with  grease  for  the  larger  kinds  of  wire,  and  with  wax  for  the  smaller. 

WO  AD  (^Vouede,  PaateU  Fr. ;  Wcad,  Germ.  ;  /mH»  ft'aeforta,  Linn.);  the  gUutwm 
of  the  ancient  Gauls  and  Germans ;  is  an  herbaceous  plant  which  was  formerly  much 
cultivated,  as  aflbrdtng  a  permanent  blue  dye,  but  it  has  been  in  modem  times  well  nigh 
superseded  by  indigo.  Pliny  says,  *'  A  certain  plant  which  resembles  pkaUajfo,  called 
glastitm,  is  employed  by  the  women  and  girls  in  Great  Britain  for  dyeing  their  bodies 
all  over,  when  they  assbt  at  certain  religious  ceremonies ;  they  have  then  the  colour  of 
Ethiopians."  —  Hut  AVi<.  cap.  xxil  §  2. 

When  the  arts,  which  bad  perished  with  the  Roman  Empire,  were  revived,  in  the 
middle  ages,  woed  b^^  to  be  generally  used  for  dyeing  blue,  and  became  an  object  of 
most  extensive  cultivation  in  many  countries  of  JBurope.  The  environs  of  Toulouse  and 
Mirepoix,  in  Upper  Languedoc,  produce  annually  40,000,000  pounds  of  the  prepared 
woad,  or  pastel,  of  which  200.000  bales  were  consumed  at  Bordeaux.  Beruni*  a  rich 
manufacturer  of  this  drug,  became  surety  for  the  payment  of  the  ransom  of  his  king, 
Francis  I.,  then  the  prisoner  of  Charles  V.  in  Spain. 

The  leaves  of  woad  are  fermented  in  heaps,  to  destroy  certain  vegetable  principles 
injurious  to  the  beauty  of  the,  dye,  as  tibo  to  elaborate  the  indigoferous  matters  present 
before  they  are  brought  into  the  market ;  but  they  should  be  carefully  watched  during 
this  process.  Whenever  the  leaves  have  arrived  at  maturity,  a  point  judged  of  very  di& 
iere&tly  in  different  oountries,  they  are  stripped  off  the  plant,  a  cropping  which  is  repeated 
as  often  as  they  shoot,  being  three  or  four  times  in  Germany,  and  eight  or  ten  times  in 
Italy.  The  leaves  are  dried  as  quickly  as  possible,  but  not  so  much  as  to  become 
black ;  and  they  are  ground  before  they  get  quite  dry.  The  resulting  paste  is  laid  upon 
a  sloping  pavement,  with  gutters  for  conducting  the  juice  which  exudes  into  a  tank  ; 
the  heap  being  tramped  from  time  to  time,  to  promote  the  discharge  of  the  juice.  The 
woad  ferments,  swells,  and  cracks  in  many  places,  which  fissures  must  be  closed ;  the 
whole  being  occasionally  watered.  The  fermentation  is  continued  for  twenty  or  thirty- 
days,  in  cold  weather ;  and  if  the  leaves  have  been  gathered  dry,  as  in  luly,  for  four 
months.  When  the  fermented  heap  has  become  moderately  dry,  it  is  ground  again,  and 
put  up  in  cakes  of  from  one  to  three  pounds;  which  are  then  fully  dried,  and  packed  up 
in  bundles  for  the  market     Many  dyers  subject  the  pastel  to  a  second  fermentation. 

1,600  square  toises  (fiithoms)  of  land  afford  in  two  cuttings  at  least  19,000  pounds  of 
leaves,  of  which  weight  four-fifths  are  lost  in  the  fermentation,  leaving  3,880  pounds  of 
pastel,  in  loaves  or  cakes.  When  good,  it  has  rather  a  yellow,  or  greenish-yellow,  than 
■a  blue  colour ;  it  is  light,  and  slightly  humid  ;  it  gives  to  paper  a  pale-green  trace ;  and 
improves  by  age,  in  consequence  of  an  obscure  fermentation  ;  for  if  kept  four  years,  it 
dyes  twice  as  much  as  after  two  years.  According  to  Hellot,  4  pounds  of ^  Guatemala 
indigo  produce  the  same  effect  as  210  pounds  of  the  pastel  of  Albi.  At  Quins  in  Pied- 
mont, the  dyers  estimate  that  6  pounds  of  iodigo  are  equivalent  to  300  of  pastel ;  but 
Chaptal  thinks  the  indigo  underrated. 

Pastel  will  dye  blue  of  itself,  but  it  is  commonly  employed  as  a  fermentative  addition 
to  the  proper  blue  vat,  as  described  under  iNoica 

Fresh  woad,  analyzed  by  Cbevreul,  afforded,  in  100  parts,  65*4  of  juice.  After  being 
steeped  in  water,  the  remaining  mass  yielded,  on  expression,  29*65  of  liquid ;  being  in 
whole,  95^05  parts,  leaving  4*95  of  ligneous  fibre.  The  juice,  by  filtration,  gave  1*95 
of  green  fecula.  100  parts  of  fresh  woad,  when  dried,  are  reduced  to  13*76  parts. 
Alcohol,  boiled  upon  dry  woad,  deposits,  after  cooling,  indigo  in  microscopic  needles ; 
but  these  cannot  be  separated  from  the  vegetable  albumine,  which  retains  a  greenish-gray 
colour. 

WOLFRAM,  is  the  native  tungstate  of  iron  and  manganese,  a  mineral  which 
occurs  In  primitive  formations,  along  with  the  ores  of  tin,  antimony,  and  lead,  in  the 
Bohemian  Erzegebirge,  in  Cornwall,  Switzerland,  North  Ameriea,  &c.  It  is  used  by 
chemists  for  obtaining  tungstic  acid  and  tungstenum. 
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WOOD  (BM$,  Fr. ;  Hah,  Germ.) ;  is  the  bard  but  porous  tiasne  between  the  pitll 
and  the  bark  of  trees  and  shrubs,  through  which  the  chief  part  of  the  juices  are  con- 
ducted from  the  root  towards  the  branches  and  leaves,  during  the  life  of  the  veget^le. 
The  ligneous  fibre  is  the  substance  which  remains  tfiet  the  plant  has  been  subjected  to 
the  solvent  action  of  ether,  alcohol,  water,  dilute  acids,  and  caustic  alkaline  lyes.  It 
is  considered  by  chemists  that  dry  timber  consbts,  on  an  average,  of  96  parts  of  fibrous 
and  4  of  soluble  matter,  in  100 ;  but  that  these  proportions  vary  somewhat  with  the 
seasons,  the  soil,  and  the  plant.  All  kinds  of  wood  sink  in  water,  when  placed  in  a 
bann  of  it  under  the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air-pump ;  showing  their  specific  gravity 
to  be  greater  than  1*000.  That  of  fir  and  maple  is  stated,  by  chemical  authors,  to  be 
1*46  ;  and  that  of  oak  and  beech,  at  1*53;  but  I  believe  them  to  have  all  the  same 
spec.  grav.  as  the  fibre  of  fiax  ;  namely,  VSOt  as  determined  by  me  some  years  ago.* 

WcMd  becomes  snow-white,  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  chlorine ;  digested  with 
sulphuric  acid,  it  is  transformed  first  into  gum,  and,  by  ebullition  with  water  afterwards 
into  grape-sugar ;  with  concentrated  nitric  acid,  it  grows  yellow,  loses  its  coherence, 
fiUls  into  a  pulverulent  mass,  but  eventually  dissolves,  and  is  converted  into  oxalio  acid; 
with  strong  caustic  alkaline  lyes,  in  a  hot  state,  it  swells  up  excessively,  dissolves  into  a 
homogeneous  liquid,  and  changes  into  a  blackish-brown  nuws,  oontaining  oxalic  and 
acetic  acids. 

Tlie  composition  of  wood  has  been  examined  by  Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard,  and 
Dr.  Prout.     The  first  two  chemists  found  it  to  consist,  in  100  parts,  of — 

Oak.  Beech. 

Carbon  .  -  -     52-53  51*45 

Hydrogen  -  -  -       5*69  5*82 

Oxygen  -  -  -     41  "78  42*73 

According  to  Dr.  Prout,  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  are  in  the  exact  proportions  to  form 
water.  Willow  contains  50,  and  box  49*8  per  cent,  of  carbon ;  each  containing,  there- 
fore, very  nearly  44  -444  of  oxygen,  and  5'555  of  hydrogen.  In  the  analyses  of  Gay 
Lussac  and  Thenard,  there  is  a  great  excess  of  hydrogen  above  what  the  oxygen  requires 


Tabls  of  the  Distillation  of  Om»  Poukd  of  Wood,  dried,  at  86*^  Fahr. 

Kafiseofthe  Wood. 

Weight  of 
Wood  Acid. 

OneOanceofthe 
Actd  Saturate* 
of  Carbonate  of 

Weight  of  the 

con^ustlble 

Oil. 

Weight  of  the 
ChorcoiU. 

Potash. 

Ounces. 

Grains. 

Ounces. 

Ounces. 

White  birch    -            -            - 

7 

44 

3 

Red  beech       - 

7 

44 

3 

Prick  wood  (spindle  tree) 

H 

40 

3 

Large  leaved  linden     - 
Red  or  scarlet  oak 

4 

41 

3 

1 

40 

1  r 

4 

White  beech    - 

^\ 

40 

3 

Common  ash  •             •            - 

7; 

34 

3 

Horse  chestnut 

7; 

31 

3 

Italian  poplar  ... 

r 

30 

3 

Silver  poplar  ... 

r 

30 

3 

White  willow .             .             - 

7: 

28 

3 

Root  of 'the  sassafras  laurel 

4 

29 

4 

Wild  service  tree 

7 

28 

3 

Basket  willow 

8 

27 

*i 

r 

3 

Dogberry  tree 

7 

27 

2 

3 

Buckthorn       -             ^            - 

7 

, 

26 

3 

Logwood        ... 

7 

26 

4^          1 

Alder 

7; 

22 

] 

3 
3 

Juniper            -            -            - 

7 

23 

White  fir  (deal) 

6 

, 

23 

3 
3 

Common  pine  wood    - 

^1 

22 

Savine  tree      ... 

7 

20 

3 

Red  deal  (pine) 

6i 

IS 

2- 

3 

Guiac  wood    .            -            - 

6 

16 

2} 

4 

•  From  the  small  dtfl^ence  found  by  experiment  between  the  specific  gravity  of  flax  (1*50)  and  of 

TOtton  11-47),  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  density  of  both  may  be  considered  to  be  equal,  or  1-60 

PAi/oM)2%ci/'JtfaiN(/bcrtirr«,Sd  edition,  pp.  97,98)99. 
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to  form  water.  Authenrieth  stated,  some  years  ago,  that  he  found  that  fine  sawdust, 
mixed  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  wheat  flour,  made  a  coherent  dough  with  water, 
which  formed  an  excellent  food  for  pigs ;  apparently  sliowing  that  the  digestive  organs 
of  th     animal  could  operate  the  same  sort  of  change  upon  wood  as  sulphuric  acid  doesL 

WOO D.P RESERVING.  Mr.  BethelFs  invention  consists  in  impregnating  wood 
throughout  with  oil  of  tar  and  other  bituminous  matters,  containing  creosote,  vod  also 
with  pyrolignite  of  iron,  which  holds  more  creosote  in  solution  than  any  other  watery 
menstruum. 

The  wood  is  put  in  a  close  iron  tank,  like  a  high-pressure  steam-boiler,  which  is  then 
closed  and  filled  with  the  tar  oil  or  pyrolignite.  The  air  is  then  exhausted  by  air-pumps, 
and  afterwards  more  oil  or  pyrolignite  is  forced  in  by  hydrostatic  pumps,  until  a  pres- 
sure equal  to  from  100  to  150  pounds  t6  the  inch  is  obtained.  This  pressure  is  kept 
up  by  the  frequent  working  of  the  pumps  during  six  or  seven  hours,  whereby  the  wood 
becomes  thoroughly  saturated  with  the  tar  oil.  or  the  pyrolignite  of  iron,  and  will  be 
found  to  weigh  from  8  to  IS  pounds  per  cube  foot  heavier  than  before. 

In  a  large  tank,  like  one  of  those  used  on  the  Bribtol  and  Exeter  Railway,  20  loads 
of  timber  per  day  can  be  prepared. 

The  effect  produced  is  that  of  perfectly  coagulating  the  albumen  in  the  sap,  thus  pre- 
venting its  putrefiiction.  For  wood  that  will  be  much  exposed  to  the  weather,  and 
alternately  wet  and  dry,  the  mere  coagulation  of  the  sap  is  not  sufficient ;  for  although 
the  albumen  contained  in  the  sap  of  the  wood  is  the  most  liable  and  the  first  to  putr^, 
yet  the  ligneous  fibre  itself,  after  it  has  been  depr^ed  of  all  sap,  will,  when  exposed  in 
a  warm  damp  situation,  rot  and  crumble  into  dust  To  preserve  wood,  therefore,  that 
will  be  much  exposed  to  the  weather,  it  is  not  only  necessary  that  the  sap  should  be 
coagulated,  but  that  the  fibres  should  be  protected  firom  moisture,  which  is  eflectually 
done  by  this  process. 

The  atmospheric  action  on  wood  thus  prepared  renders  it  tougher,  and  infinitely 
stronger.  A  post  made  of  beech,  or  even  of  Scotch  fir,  is  rendered  more  durable,  and 
as  strong  as  one  made  of  the  best  oak ;  the  bituminous  mixture  with  which  all  its  pores 
are  filled  acting  as  a  cement  to  bind  the  fibres  together  in  a  close  tough  mass ;  and  the 
more  porous  the  wood  is,  the  more  durable  and  tough  i  it  becomes,  as  it  imbibes  a 
greater  quantity  of  the  bituminous  oil,  which  is  proved  by  its  increased  weight.  The 
materials  which  are  injected  preserve  iron  and  metals  from  corrosion ;  and  an  iron  bolt 
driven  into  wood  so  saturated  remains  perfectly  sound  and  free  from  rust.  It  also 
resists  the  attack  of  insects ;  and  it  has  been  proved  by  Mr.  Frichard,  at  Shorebam 
Harbour,  that  the  tertdo  navoKs,  or  naval  worm,  will  not  touch  it. 

Wood  thus  prepared  for  sleepers,  piles,  posts,  fencing,  &c.,  is  not  at  all  affected  by 
alternate  exposure  to  wet  and  dry ;  it  requires  no  painting,  and  after  it  has  been  ex- 
posed to  the  air  for  some  days  it  loses  et'ery  unpleasant  smelL 

Hiis  process  has  been  adopted  by  the  following  eminent  engineers  —  vis.,  Mr.  Robert 
Stephenson,  Mr.  Brunei,  Mr.  Bidder,  Mr.  Braithwaite,  Mr.  Buck,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr. 
Wickstead,  Mr.  Prichard,  and  others ;  and  has  been  used  with  the  greatest  success  on 
the  Great  Western  Railway,  the  Bristol  and  Exeter  Railway,  the  Manchester  and 
Birmingham  Railway,  the  North  Eastern,  the  South  Eastern,  the  Stockton  and  Dar- 
lington, and  at  Shoreham  Harbour ;  and  lately,  in  consequence  of  the  excellent  appear- 
ance of  the  prepared  sleepers,  after  three  years*  exposure  to  the  weather,  an  order  has 
been  issued  by  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson,  that  the  sleepers  hereafter  to  be  used  on  the 
London  and  Birmingham  Railway  are  to  be  prepared  with  it  before  lieing  put  down. 

The  expense  of  preparing  the  wood  varies  from  10s.  to  1 5s.  per  load,  according  to 
situation,  and  the  distance  from  the  manufactories  where  the  material  is  made. 

Mr.  Bethell  supplies  the  material  at  a  low  price  from  his  manufiictories,  either  at 
Kine  Elms,  Vauxhall ;  Bow  Common ;  or  Birmingham ;  and  also  parties  prepare  the 
timber  themselves. 

For  railway  sleepers  it  is  highly  useful,  as  the  commonest  Scotch  fir  sleeper,  when 
thus  prepared,  will  last  for  centuries.  Those  which  have  been  in  use  S  years  and  up- 
wards look  much  better  now  than  when  first  laid  down,  having  become  harder,  more 
consolidated,  and  perfectly  waterproof;  which  qualities,  combined  with  that  of  per- 
fectly resisting  the  worm,  render  this  process  eminently  useful  for  piles,  and  all  other 
woodwork  placed  under  water.  Posts  for  gates  or  fencing,  if  prepared  in  this  manner, 
may  be  made  of  Scotch  fir,  or  the  cheapest  wood  that  can  be  obtained,  and  will  not 
decay  like  oak  posts,  which  invariably  become  rotten  near  the  earth  after  a  few  years. 

WOOF,  is  the  same  as  Wbft. 

WOOLLEN  MANUFACTURE.  In  reference  to  textile  fiibrics,  sheep's  wool  is 
of  two  different  sorts,  the  short  and  the  long-stapled  ;  each  of  which  requires  different 
modes  of  manufacture  in  the  preparation  and  spinning  processes,  as  also  in  the  treatment 
of  the  cloth  after  it  is  woven,  to  fit  it  for  the  market.  Each  of  these  is,  moreover,  dis- 
tinguished in  commerce  by  the  names  of  fleece  wools  and  dead  wools,  according  as  they 
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h«¥e  been  ihorn  at  the  nraal  aumuil  period  fnmi  tlM  liYing  aniiMl,  or  art  ent  from  its 
•kin  after  death.  The  Utter  are  comparatively  banh,  wc«k,  and  incapable  of  imbibing 
the  dyeing  prineiplett  more  especially  if  the  abeep  has  died  of  aome  malignant  distemper. 
The  annular  pore%  lading  into  the  tubular  cavities  of  the  filaments,  seem^  in  this  ease^ 
to  have  shrunk  and  become  obstructed.  The  time  of  year  for  shcap-sbeartng  most 
favourable  to  the  quality  of  the  wool,  and  the  comfort  of  the  animal,  is  towards  the  end 
of  June  and  beginning  of  July  ;-~the  period  when  Lord  Leicester  holds  his  cetebmted 
rural  fete  for  that  interesting  purpose. 

The  wool  of  the  sheep  has  been  surprisingly  improved  by  its  domestic  culture.  The 
mtoujlom  ( Ovii  €urie$),  the  parent  stock  from  which  our  sheep  is  undoubtedly  derived, 
and  which  is  still  found  in  a  wild  state  upon  the  mountains  of  Sardinia,  Corsica,  BariMuy, 
Greece,  and  Asia  Minor,  has  a  very  sho«t  and  coarse  fleece,  more  like  hair  than  wool. 
When  this  animal  is  brought  under  the  fostering  care  of  man,  the  rank  fibres  irraduaNy 
disappear  ;  while  the  soft  wool  round  their  roots,  little  conspicuous  in  the  wild  animal, 
becomes  singularly  developed.  The  male  most  speedily  undergoes  this  change,  and 
continues  ever  afterwards  to  poaaess  for  more  power  in  modifying  the  fieece  of  the 
offspring,  than  the  female  parent.  The  produce  of  a  breed  from  a  coarse-woolled  ewe  and 
a  fine-woolled  ram,  is  not  of  a  mean  quality  between  the  two,  but  half-way  nearer  that 
of  the  sire.  By  coupling  the  fomale  thus  generated  with  such  a  male  as  the  former, 
another  improvement  of  one*half  will  he  obtained,  affording  a  staple  three-fourths  finer 
than  that  of  the  grandam.  By  proceeding  inversely,  the  wool  would  be  as  rapidly 
deteriorated.  It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  the  first  consequence  in  wool  husbandly,  to 
exclude  from  the  flock  all  coarse-fleeced  rams. 

Long  wool  is  the  produce  of  a  peculiar  variety  of  sheep,  and  varies  in  the  length  of 
its  fibres  from  3  to  8  inches.  Such  wool  is  not  carded  like  cotton,  but  combed  like 
flax,  either  by  hand  or  appropriate  machinery.  Short  wool  is  seldom  longer  than  S  or 
4  inches ;  it  is  susceptible  of  carding  and  felting,  by  which  processes  the  filaments 
become  first  convoluted,  and  then  densely  matted  together.  The  shorter  sorts  of 
combing  wool  are  used  principally  for  hosiery,  though  of  late  years  the  finer  kinds 
have  been  extensively  worked  up  into  merino  and  moosseline-de-laine  fabrics.  The 
longer  wools  of  the  Leicestershire  breed  are  manufoetured  into  hard  yams,  for 
worsted-pieces,  such  as  waistcoats,  carpets,  bombazines,  poplins,  crapes,  &c. 

The  wool  of  which  good  broad  cloth  is  made  should  be  not  only  shorter,  but,  generally 
speaking,  finer  and  softer  than  the  worsted  wools,  in  order  to  fit  them  for  the  fulling 
process.  Some  wool-sorters  and  wool-staplers  acquire  by  practice  great  nicety  of  discern- 
ment in  Judging  of  wools  by  the  touch  and  traction  of  the  fingers.  Some  years  ago  I 
made  a  series  of  observations  upon  different  wools,  and  published  the  results.  The 
•filaments  of  the  finer  qualities  varied  in  thickness  fh>m  J^  to  j^  of  an  inch ;  their 
structure  is  very  curious,  exhibiting,  in  a  good  achromatic  microscope,  at  intervals  of 
about  ^  of  an  inch,  a  series  of  serrated  rings,  imbricated  towards  each  other,  like 
the  jomts  of  Eqituietumt  or  rather  like  the  scaly  xones  of  a  8eix>ent*s  skin.  See 
PhilMophy  of  Mawufactvrttt  fg^'  1 1>  l^n  P^ge  91.  second  edition. 

There  are  four  distinct  qualities  of  wool  upon  every  sheep  ;  the  finest  being  upon  the 
•pine,  from  the  neck  to  within  6  inches  of  the  tail,  including  one-third  of  the  breadth  of 
the  back  ;  the  second  covers  the  fianks  between  the  thighs  and  the  shoulders ;  the  third 
clothes  tlie  neck  and  the  rump ;  and  the  fourth  extends  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  neck 
and  breast  down  to  the  feet,  as  also  upon  a  part  of  the  shoulders  and  the  thighs,  to  the 
bottom  of  the  hind  quarter.  These  should  be  torn  asunder,  and  sorted,  immediately 
after  the  shearing. 

The  harshness  of  wools  is  dependent  not  solely  upon  the  breed  of  the  animal,  or  the 
climate,  but  is  owing  to  certain  peculiarities  in  the  pasture,  derived  from  the  soil.  It 
is  known,  that  in  sheep  fed  upon  chalky  districts,  wool  is  apt  to  get  coarse ;  but  in  those 
upon  a  rich  loamy  soil,  it  becomes  soft  and  silky.  The  ardent  sun  of  Spain  renders  the 
fleece  of  the  Merino  breed  harsher  than  it  is  in  tlie  milder  climate  of  Saxony.  Smearing 
sheep  with  a  mixture  of  tar  and  butter  is  deemed  fiivourable  to  the  sofVness  of  their 
wool. 

All  wool,  in  its  natural  state,  contains  a  quantity  of  a  peculiar  potash-soap,  secreted 
b^  the  animal,  called  in  this  country  the  yolk ;  which  may  be  washed  out  by  water  alone, 
with  which  it  forms  a  sort  of  latlier.  It  constitutes  from  25  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  wool, 
being  most  abundant  in  the  Merino  breed  of  sheep ;  and  however  favourable  to  the 
powth  of  the  wool  on  the  living  animal,  should  be  taken  out  soon  after  it  is  shorn,  lest 
it  iigure  the  fibres  by  fermentation,  and  cause  them  to  become  hard  and  brittle.  After 
being  washed  in  water,  somewhat  more  than  lukewarm,  the  wool  should  be  well  pressed, 
and  carefully  dried. 

Mr.  Hicks,  of  Huddersfield,  obtained  a  patent  some  years  ago  for  a  machine  for 
cleaning  wool  from  burs.  It  consists  of  4  rotary  beaters,  which  act  in  succession.  The  wool 
having  been  opened  and  spread  upon  a  feeding  cloth  is  carried  by  it  to  the  drawbg  rollers^ 
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snd  is  then  delivered  to  the  action  of  the  beater,  by  which  it  is  carried  along  a  curved 
grating  to  the  feed  cloth  of  another  beater,  so  as  to  be  made  eventually  quite  clean. 

England  grows  annually  about  1,000,000  packs  of  wooL  The  quantity  imported 
into  the  United  Kingdom,  in  1850,  was  73,674,483  lbs.;  in  1851,  81,063,679  lbs.;  of 
which  48,840,529  lbs.  and  51,993,463  lbs.  respectively  were  from  British  possessions. 

Having  premised  these  general  observations  on  wool,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  treat  of 
iu  manufiwture,  beginning  with  that  of  wool-oombing,  or 


TRI  WOESZKD  ICAVUFACTUIUB. 

In  this  branch  of  business,  a  long  stapled  and  firm  fibre  is  required  to  form  a  smooth 
level  yarn,  little  liable  to  shrink,  curl  or  felt  in  weaving  and  finishing  the  cloth.  It 
must  not  be  entangled  by  carding,  but  stretched  in  lines  as  parallel  as  possible  by  a 
suiuble  system  of  combing,  manual  or  mechanicaL 

When  the  long  wool  ta  brought  into  the  worsted  fiurtory,  it  is  first  of  all  washed  by 
men  with  soap  and  water,  who  are  paid  for  their  labour  by  the  piece,  and  are  each 
agisted  by  a  boy,  who  receives  the  wool  as  it  issues  from  between  the  drying  Mquetzen 
(see  Blsachimg).  The  boy  carries  off  the  wool  in  baskets,  and  spreads  it  evenly  upon 
the  floor  of  the  drying-room,  usually  an  apartment  over  the  boilers  of  the  steam-engine^ 
which  is  thus  economically  heated  to  the  proper  temperature.  The  health  of  the  boys 
employed  in  this  business  is  found  to  be  not  at  all  injured. 

The  wool,  when  properly  dried,  is  transferred  to  a  machine  called  the  plueker,  which 
is  always  superintended  by  a  boy  of  IS  or  14  years  of  age,  being  very  light  work.  He 
lays  the  tresses  of  wool  pretty  evenly  upon  the  feed-apron,  or  table  covered  with  an 
endless  moving  web  of  canvas,  which,  as  it  advances,  delivers  the  ends  of  the  long  tufts 
to  a  pair  of  fluted  rollers,  whence  it  is  introduced  into  a  fanning  apparatus,  somewhat 
similar  to  the  wiUow  employed  in  the  cotton  manufiicture,  which  see.  The  filaments 
are  turned  out  at  the  opposite  end  of  this  winnowing  machine,  straightened,  cleaned^ 
and  ready  for  the  combing  operation.    According  to  the  old  practice  of  the  trade,  and  still 

for  the  finer  descriptions  of  the  long  staple, 
according  to  the  present  practice,  the  wool 
is  carded  by  hand.  This  is  far  more  severe 
labour  than  any  subservient  to  machinery, 
and  is  carried  on  in  rooms  rendered  close 
and  hot  by  the  number  of  stoves  requisite 
to  heat  the  combs,  and  so  enable  them  to 
render  the  fibres  soft,  flexible,  and  elastic. 
This  is  a  task  at  which  only  robust  men 
are  engaged.  They  use  three  implements  ; 
.  a  pair  of  combs  for  each  person ;  2.  a  post,  to  which  one  of  the  combs  can  be  fixed  : 
3.  a  comb-pot  or  small  stove  for  heating  the  teeth  of  the  combs.    Each  comb  is  composed 
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either  of  two  or  three  rows  of  pointed  tapering  steel  teeth,  5, 
Jig.  1541.,  disposed  in  two  or  three  paral  lei  planes,  each  row  being 
a  little  longer  than  the  preceding.  They  are  made  fast  at  th€ 
Toots  to  a  wooden  stock  or  head  e,  which  is  covered  with  horn 
and  has  a  handle  d,  fixed  into  it  at  right  angles  to  the  lines  of 
the  teeth.  The  spaces  between  these  two  or  three  planes  of  teeth 
is  about  one-third  of  an  inch  at  their  bottoms,  but  somewhat 
more  at  their  tips.  The  first  combing,  when  the  fibres  are  most 
entangled,  is  performed  with  the  two-row  toothed  combs ;  the 
second  or  finishing  combing,  with  the  three-row  toothed. 

In  the  workshop  a  post  is  planted  (Jig.  1542.)  upright,  for. 
resting  the  combs  occasionally  upon,  during  the  operation. 
An  iron  stem  g,  projects  from  it  horizontally,  having  its  end 
turned  up,  so  as  to  pass  through  a  hole  in  the  handle  of  the 
comb.  Near  its  point  of  insertion  into  the  post,  there  is  an- 
other staple  point  A,  which  enters  into  the  hollow  end  of  the 
handle ;  which,  between  these  two  catches,  is  firmly  secured 
to  the  post  The  stove  is  a  very  simple  affair,  consisting  merely 
of  a  flat  iron  plate,  heated  by  fire  or  steam,  and  surmounted 
with  a  sinjLilar  plate,  at  an  interval  sufficient  to  allow  the  teeth 

to  be  inserted  between  them  atone  side,  which  is  left  open,  while  the  space  between  their 

edges,  on  the  other  sides,  ia  closed  to  confine  the  heat 

In  combing  the  wool,  the  workman  takes  it  up  in  tresses  of  about  four  ounces  each, 

sprinkles  it  with  oil,  and  rolls  it  about  in  hb  bonds,  to  render  all  the  filamenta  equally 


unctuous.  Some  barsh  dry  wcoU  require  one-uiteenth  tfaeir  weight  of  ou,  otheri  no 
more  than  a  fortieth.  He  next  attaches  a  heated  comb  to  the  post,  with  its  teeth  pointed 
upwards,  seises  one*baIf  of  the  tress  of  wool  in  his  hands,  throws  it  over  the  teeth,  thea 
draws  it  through  them,  and  thus  repeatedly :  leaving  a  few  straight  filaments  each  time 
upon  the  comb.  When  the  comb  has  in  this  way  collected  all  the  wool,  it  is  placed  with  its 
points  inserted  Into  the  cell  of  the  stove,  with  the  wool  hanging  down  outside,  exposed 
to  the  influence  of  tlie  heat.  The  other  comb,  just  removed  in  a  heated  state  from  the 
stove,  is  planted  upon  the  post,  and  furnished  in  its  turn  with  the  remaining  two>ounce 
tress  of  wool ;  afler  which  it  supplants  the  preceding  at  the  stove.  Having  both  combs 
now  hot,  he  holds  one  of  theiii  with  his  left  hand  over  his  knee,  being  seated  upon  a  low 
stool,  and  seising  the  other  with  his  right  hand,  he  combs  the  wool  upon  the  first,  by- 
introducing  the  teeth  of  one  comb  into  the  wool  stuck  in  the  other,  and  drawing  them 
through  It.  This  manipulation  is  skilfully  repeated,  till  the  fibres  are  laid  truly  parallel 
like  a  fiat  tress  of  hair.  It  is  proper  to  begin  by  combing  the  tips  of  the  tress,  and  to 
advance  progressively,  firom  the  one  end  towards  the  other,  till  at  length  the  combs  are 
worked  wiih  their  teeth  as  closely  together  as  is  possible,  without  bringing  them  into  col- 
lision. If  the  workman  proceeded  otherwise,  he  would  be  apt  to  rupture  the  filaments, 
or  tear  their  ends  entirely  out  of  one  of  the  combs.  The  flocks  left  at  the  end  of  the 
proeess,  because  they  are  too  short  for  the  comber  to  grasp  them  in  his  hand,  are  called 
iwylt.  They  are  unfit  for  the  worsted  spinner,  and  are  reserved  for  the  coarse  doth 
manufacture. 

The  wool  finally  drawn  off  from  the  comb,  though  it  may  form  a  uniform  tress  of 
straight  filaments,  must  yet  be  combed  again  at  a  somewhat  lower  temperature,  to  pre- 
pare it  perfectly  for  the  ginning  operation.  From  ten  to  twelve  slivers  are  then 
arranged  in  one  parcel. 

To  relieve  the  workman  from  this  laborious  and  not  very  salubrious  task  has  bees 
the  object  of  many  mechanical  inventions.  One  of  these,  considerably  employed  in  this 
country  and  in  France,  u  the  invention  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Collier,  of  Paris,  for  which 
a  patent  was  obtained  in  England,  under  the  name  of  John  Ratt,  of  Salford,  in 
November,  1827.  It  consists  of  two  comb-wheels,  about  ten  feet  in  diameter,  having 
hollow  iron  spokes  filled  with  steam,  in  order  to  keep  the  whole  apparatus  at  a  proper 
combing  heat.  The  comb  forms  a  circle,  made  fast  to  the  periphery  of  the  wheel,  the 
teeth  being  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  wheel.  The  shafts  of  the  two  wheels  are 
mounted  in  a  strong  frame  of  east-iron  ;  not,  however,  in  horizontal  positions,  but  inclined 
at  acute  angles  to  the  horizon,  and  in  planes  crossing  each  other,  so  that  the  teeth  of  one 
circular  comb  sweep  with  a  steady  obliquity  over  the  teeth  of  the  other,  in  a  most 
ingenious  manner,  with  the  effect  of  combing  the  tresses  of  wool  hung  upon  tbem.  The 
proper  quantity  of  long  wool,  in  its  ordinary  state,  is  stuck  in  handfids  upon  the  wheel, 
revolving  slowly,  by  a  boy,  seated  upon  the  ground  at  one  side  of  the  machine.  When- 
ever the  wheel  is  dressed,  the  machine  is  made  to  revolve  more  rapidly,  by  shifting  its 
driving-band  on  another  pulley  ;  and  it  is  beautiful  to  observe  the  delicacy  and  precision 
with  which  it  smoothes  the  tangled  tress.  When  the  wools  are  set  in  rapid  rotation,  the 
loose  ends  of  the  fleece,  by  the  centrifugal  force,  are  thrown  out,  in  the  direction  of  radii, 
upon  the  teeth  of  the  other  revolving  comb- wheel,  so  as  to  be  drawn  out  and  made 
truly  straight.  The  operation  commences  upon  the  tips  of  the  tresses,  where  the  wheels, 
by  the  oblique  posture  of  their  shafts,  are  at  the  greatest  distance  apart ;  but  as  the 
planes  slowly  approach  to  parallelism,  the  teeth  enter  more  deeply  into  the  wool,  till  they 
progressively  comb  the  whole  length  of  its  fibres.  The  machines  being  then  thrown  out 
of  gear,  the  teeth  are  stripped  of  the  tresses  by  the  hand  of  the  attendant ;  the  aoyb,  or 
short  refuse  wool,  being  also  removed,  and  kept  by  itself. 

This  operation  being  one  of  simple  superintendence,  not  of  handicraft  effort  and  skill, 
like  the  old  combing  of  long  wool,  is  now  performed  by  boys  or  girls  of  13  and  14 
years  of  age;  and  places  in  a  striking  point  of  view  the  influence  of  automatic 
mechanism,  in  so  embodying  dexterity  and  intelligence  in  a  machine,  as  to  render  the 
cheap  and  tractable  labour  of  children  a  substitute  for  the  high-priced  and  often  refractory 
exertions  of  workmen  too  prone  to  capricious  combinations.  The  chief  precaution  to  b« 
taken  with  this  machine,  is  to  keep  the  steam-joints  tight,  so  as  not  to  wet  the  apartments 
and  to  provide  due  ventilation  for  the  operatives. 

The  following  machine,  patented  by  James  Noble,  of  Halifitx,  worsted-spinuer,  in 
February,  18S4,  deserves  particular  notice,  as  its  mode  of  operation  adapts  it  well  also  for 
heckling  flax.  In^^.  1543.  the  internal  structure  is  exhibited.  The  frame- work  a,  a, 
supports  the  axle  of  a  wheel  6,  6,  in  suitable  bearings  on  each  side.  To  the  fiice  of  this 
wheel  is  affixed  the  eccentric  or  heart-wheel  cam  c,  c.  On  the  upper  part  of  the  periphery 
of  this  cam  or  heart- wheel,  a  lever  d,  d,  bears  merely  by  its  gravity ;  one  end  of 
which  lever  is  connected  by  a  joint  to  the  crank  e.  By  the  rotation  of  the  crank  e,  it 
will  be  perceived  that  the  lever  d,  will  be  slidden  to  and  fro  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
periphery  of  the  eccentric  or  heart-wheel  cam  c,  the  outer  end  of  the  lever  dy  carrying 
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the  upper  or  working  oomb  or  needle-points/,  ta  it  moves,  performing  an  ellipticel 

curve,  which  curve 
will  be  dependent 
upon  the  position 
of  the  heart-wheel 
cam  e,  that  guides 
it.  A  movable 
frame  p,  carries  a 
series  of  points  h, 
which  are  to  con- 
stitute the  lower 
comb  or  frame  of 
needles.  Into  these 
lower  needles  the 
rough      uncombed 

wool  is  to  be  fed  by  hand,  and  to  be  drawn  out  and  combed  straight  by  the  move- 
ments of  the  upper  or  working  oomb. 

As  it  is  important,  in  order  to  prevent  waste,  that  the  ends  of  the  wooL  should  be 
first  combed  out,  and  that  the  needle-points  should  be  made  to  penetrate  the  wool  pro- 
gressively, the  movable  frame  ^,  is  in  the  first  instance  placed  as  fiur  back  aa  possible ; 
and  the  action  of  the  lever  d,  during  the  whole  operation,  is  so  directed  by  the  varying 
positions  of  the  cam- wheel,  as  to  allow  the  upper  comb  to  enter  at  first  a  very  Uttle 
way  only  into  the  wool ;  but  as  the  operatiott  of  combing  goes  on,  the  frame  with  the 
lower  comhs  is  made  to  advance  gradually,  and  the  relative  positions  of  the  revolving 
heart  cam-wheel  c,  being  abo  gradually  changed,  the  upper  or  working  needles  are  at 
length  allowed  to  be  drawn  completely  through  the  woot  for  the  purpose  of  combing 
out  straight  the  whole  length  of  its  fibre. 

In  order  to  give  to  the  machine  the  necessary  movements,  a  train  of  toothed  wheels 
and  pinions  is  mounted,  mostly  on  studs  attached  to  the  side  of  the  firame ;  which 
train  of  wheels  and  pinions  is  shown  by  dots  in  the  figure,  to  avoid  confusion.  The 
driving  power,  a  horse  or  steam-engine,  is  communicated  by  a  band  to  a  rigger  on  the 
short  axle  i ;  which  axle  carries  a  pinion,  taking  into  one  of  the  wheels  of  the  train. 
From  this  wheel  the  crank  e,  that  works  the  lever  d,  is  driven ;  and  also,  by  geer  from 
the  same  pinion,  the  axle  of  the  wheel  b,  carrying  the  eccentric  or  heart-wheel  cam^ 
is  also  actuated,  but  slower  than  the  crank-axle. 

At  the  end  of  the  axle  of  the  wheel  &»  and  cam  e,  a  bevel  plmon  is  affixed,  which 
gecrs  into  a  corresponding  bevel  pinion  on  the  end  of  the  lateral  shaA  A.     The  reverse 
end  of  this  shaft  has  a  worm  or  endless  screw  I,  taking  into  a  toothed  wheel  m ;  and 
tliis  last-mentioned  toothed  wheel  geen  into  a  rack  at  the  under  part  of  the  frame  p. 
It  will  hence  be  perceived,  that  by  the  movemcnU  of  the  train  of  wheels,  a  slow 

motion  is  given  to  the  frame  ff,  by  which  the  lower 
needles  carrying  the  wool  are  progressively  ad- 
vanced as  the  operation  goes  on ;  and  also,  that  by 
the  other  wheels  of  the  train,  the  heart-wheel  cam 
is  made  to  rotate,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  such 
varying  directions  to  the  stroke  of  the  lever  which 
slides  upon  its  periphery,  and  to  the  working 
comb,  as  shall  cause  the  comb  to  operate  gradually 
upon  the  wool  as  it  is  brought  fiirward.  The  con- 
struction of  the  frames  which  hold  the  needles,  and 
the  manner  of  fixing  them  in  the  machine,  present 
no  features  of  importance ;  it  is  therefore  unneces- 
sary to  describe  them  fivther,  than  to  say,  that 
the  heckles  ara  to  be  heated  when  used  fi)r  combing 
wool.  Instead  of  introducing  the  wool  to  bo 
combed  into  the  lower  needles  by  hand,  it  is  some* 
times  fed  in,  by  means  of  an  endless  feeding-cloth, 
as  shown  in  Jig.  1544.  This  endless  cloth  is  dis- 
tended over  two  rollers,  which  are  made  to  revolve, 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  cloth  with  the  wool 
forward,  by  means  of  the  endless  screw  and  pinions. 
A  slight  variation  in  the  machine  is  shown  at 
Jig,  1545.,  for  the  purpose  of  combing  wool  of  long 
fibre,  which  differs  from  the  former  only  in  placing 
the  combs  or  needle  points  upon  a  revolving  cy« 
Under  or  sbafl.  At  the  end  of  the  axle  of  this  shaft, 
there  is  a  toothed  wheel,  which  is  actuated  by  an 


endless  gerev  upon  a  lateral  shaft.  The  axle  of  the  cylinder  on  which  the  needles  are  fixeJ, 
is  mounted  in  a  movable  frame  or  carnage,  in  order  that  the  points  of  the  needles  may, 
in  the  first  instance,  be  brought  to  act  upon  the  ends  of  the  wool  only,  and  ultimately  be 
so  advanced  as  to  enable  the  whole  length  of  the  fibres  to  be  drawn  through.  The 
progressive  advancement  of  this  carriage,  with  the  needle  cylinder,  is  effected  by  the 
agency  of  the  endless  screw  on  the  latenl  shaft  before  mentioned. 

Some  oombing-machines  reduce  the  wool  into  a  continuous  sliver,  which  is  ready 
for  the  drawing-frame;  but  the  short  slivers  produced  by  the  hand  combing,  must 
be  first  joined  together,  by  what  b  called  planking.  These  slivers  arc  rolled  up  by  the 
combers  ten  or  twelve  together,  in  balls  called  tops,  each  of  which  weighs  half  « 
pound.  At  the  spinning-miU  these  are  unrolled,  and  the  slivers  are  laid  on  a  long  plank  or 
trough,  with  the  ends  lapping  over,  in  order  to  splice  the  long  end  of  one  sliver  into  the 
short  end  of  another.  The  long  end  b  that  which  was  drawn  off  first  from  the  comb,  and 
contains  the  longer  fibres ;  the  short  b  that  which  comes  last  from  the  comb,  and 
contains  the  shorter.  The  wool-comber  lays  all  the  slivers  of  each  ball  the  same  way, 
and  marks  the  long  end  of  each  by  twbting  up  the  end  of  the  sliver.  It  b  a  curious 
circumstance,  that  when  a  top  or  ball  of  slivers  b  unrolled  and  stretched  out  straight, 
they  will  not  separate  finom  each  other  without  tearing  and  breaking,  if  the  separation 
b  begun  at  the  short  ends ;  but  if  they  are  first  parted  at  the^long  ends^  they  will  readilj 
separate. 

The  machine  for  combing  long  wool,  for  which  Messrs.  Donisthorpe  and  Rawson 
obtained  a  patent  in   April,  18S5,  has  been  found  to  work  well,  and  therefore  merits 

a  detailed  description:  — 

Fiff.  1546.  b  an  elevation  ;  Jiff, 
1547.  an  end  view;  and^.  1548. 
a  plan;  in  which  a,  a,  b  the 
framing ;  6,  the  main  shaft,  bear* 
ing  a  pinion  which  drives  the 
wheel  and  shaft  c,  in  geer  with  the 
wheel  d,  on  the  shitft  e.  Upon 
each  of  the  wheeb  e  and  dj  there 
are  two  projections  or  studs  f, 
which  cause  the  action  of  the 
combs  Pf  g,  of  which  A,  A,  are  the 
tables  or  carriages.  These  are  ca- 
pable of  sliding  along  the  upper 
guide  raib  of  the  framing  a. 
Through  these  carriages  or  tables 
A,  A,  there  arc  openings  or  slits, 
shown  by  dotted  lines,  which  act 
as  guides  to  the  holders  t,  i,  of  the 
combs  pf  g,  rendering  the  holders 
susceptible  of  motion  at  right 
angles  to  the  course  pursued  by  the 
tables  h.  The  combs  are  retained  in  the  holders  i,  t,  by  means  of  the  lever  handles  jf,^ 
which  move  upon  inclined  surfaces,  end  are  made  to  press  on  the  surfiice  of  the  heads 
of  the  combs  ^,  ^,  so  as  to  be  retained  in  their  places ;  and  they  are  also  held  by  studs 
afiized  to  the  holders,  which  pass  into  the  comb-heads.  From  the  under  side  of  the 
tables,  forked  projections  i,  t,  stand  out,  which  pass  through  the  openings  or  slits  formed 
in  the  tables  A  h ;  these  projections  are  worked  from  side  to  side  by  the  frame  A,  A, 
which  turning  on  the  axb  or  shaft  lfl,iB  caused  to  vibrate,  or  rock  to  and  fro,  by  the 
arms  m,  mov»i  by  the  eccentric  groove  »,  made  fiist  to  the  shaft  e.  The  tables  A,  are 
drawn  inwards,  1^  weights  suspended  on  cords  or  straps  o,  o,  which  pass  over  friction 
pulleys  p,  p ;  whereby  the  weights  have  a  constant  tendency  to  draw  the  combs  into  the 
centre  of  the  nuudiine,  as  soon  as  it  b  released  by  the  studs  f,  passing  beyond  the 
projecting  arms  g,  on  the  tables.  On  the  shaft  c,  a  driving-tooth  or  catch  r,  b  fixed, 
which  takes  into  the  ratchet  wheel  s,  and  propels  one  of  its  teeth  at  «very  revolution 
of  the  shaft  c.  This  ratchet  wheel  turns  on  an  axb  ait;  to  the  ratchet  the  pulley  v  b 
made  &st,  to  which  the  cord  or  band  w  b  secured,  as  also  to  the  pulley  r,  on  the 
shaft  y.  On  the  shaft  y,  there  are  two  other  pulleys  z,  z,  having  the  cords  or  bands  a,  a, 
made  fast  to  them,  and  also  to  the  end  of  the  gauge-plates  b,  fiimbhed  with  gradu- 
ated steps,  against  which  the  tables  A,  A,  are  drawing  at  each  operation  of  the  machine. 
In  proportion  as  these  gauge-plates  are  raised,  the  nearer  the  carriages  or  tables  A,  will 
be  able  to  advance  to  the  centre  of  the  machine,  and  thus  permit  the  combs  g,  g, 
to  lay  hold  o^  and  comb,  additional  lengths  of  the  woolly  fibres.  The  gauge-plates  a, 
are  guided  up  by  the  bars  c,  which  pass  through  openings,  slots,  or  guides,  made  in 
the  fhuning  a,  as  shown  by  d. 
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To  the  ratchet  wheel  •,  an  inclined  projection  s,  is  made  fiut,  wbicli  in  the  course  of 
the  rotation  of  the  ratchet  wheel,  comes  under  the  lever  f,  fixed  to  the  shaft  o,  that  turns 
in  bearings  h.       To  this  shaft   the   levers  i  and  j,  are  also 
fixed  I    I  serving  to  throw  out  the  click  or  catch  k,  firom  the 
ratcliet   wheel,  by  which  the  parts  of  the  machine  will  be  re- 
li^a&edi  and  restored  to  positions  ready  for  starting  again.    The 
lever  j^  serves  to  slide  the  drum  upon  the  driving  shaft  h,  out 
of  gccr,   by  means  of  the  forked  handle  l,  when  the  machine 
is  to  be  stopped,  whenever  it  has  finished  combing  a«  certain 
quantity  of  wool.     The  combs  which  hold  the  wool  have  a 
motion  upwards,  in  order  to  take  the  wool  out  of 
the  way  of  the  combs  g,  g,  as  these  are  drawn  into 
the  centre  of  the  machine ;  while  the  holding  combs 
descend  to  lay  the  wool  among  the  points  of  the 
combs  g,  g.      For  obtaining  this  upward  and  down- 
ward motion,  the  combs  m,  m,  are  placed  upon  the 
frame  n,  and  retained  there  just  as  the  combs  g,  g, 
are  upon  the  holders  i,  t.     Tbd  framing  n  is  made 
fast  to  the  bar  or  spindle  o,  which  moves  verti- 
cally through  openings  in  the  cross-bead  r,  and  the 
cross-framing  of  the  machine  q  ;  from  the  top  of 
which,  there  is  a  strap  passes  over  pulleys  with  a 
weight  suspended  to  it ;  the  cross-head  being  sup- 

f  ported  by  the  two  guide-rods  a,  fixed  to  the  cross- 
framing  Q.  It  is  by  the  guide-rods  r,  and  the  spindle 
o,  that  the  frame  m  is  made  to  move  up  and  down ; 
while  the  spindle  is  made  to  rise  by  the  studs  /,  as 
the  wheeb  c  and  d  come  successively  under  the  studs 
«,  on  the  spindle  o. 

A  quantity  of  wool  is  to  be  placed  on  each  of  the 
_  combs  gt  g,  and  m,  m,  the  machine  being  in  the  po- 

sition shown  in  Jig,  1548.      When  the  main  shaft  If,  is  set  in  motion,  it  will  drive  by 
Its  pinion  the  toothed  wheel  e,   and  therefrom  the  remaining  parts  of  the  machine. 


1548 


The  first  effect  of  the  movement 
will  be  to  raise  the  combs  m,  m, 
sufiSciently  higb  to  remove  the 
wool  out  of  the  way  of  the  combs 
Pt9t  which  will  be  drawn  to- 
wards the  centre  of  the  machine, 
'  as  soon  as  they  are  released  by 
the  studs  /,  passing  the  pro- 
jecting arms  q,  on  the  tables  A ; 
but  the  distance  between  the 
combs  g,  g,  and  the  combs  h,  h, 
will  depend  on  the  height  to 
which  the  gauge-plates  b,  have 
been  raised.  These  plates  are 
raised  one  step  at  each  revolution  of  the  shaft  c ;  the  combs  g,  g,  will  therefore 
be  continually  approaching  more  nearly  to  the  combs  m,  m,  till  the  plates  b,  are  so 
much  raised  as  to  permit  the  tables  A,  to  approach  the  plates  b,  below  the  lowest  step 
or  graduation,  when  the  machine  will  continue  to  work.  Notwithstsnding  the  plates 
B,  continuing  to  rise,  there  being  only  parallel  surfaces  against  which  the  tables  come, 
the  combs  g,  g,  will  successively  come  to  the  same  position,  till  the  inclined  projection 
K,  on  the  ratchet  wheel  «,  comes  under  the  lever  f,  which  will  stop  the  machine.  The 
wool  which  has  been  combed,  is  then  to  be  removed,  and  a  fresh  quantity  introduced. 
It  should  be  remarked,  that  the  combs  g,  g,  are  continually  moving  from  side  to  side  of 
the  machine,  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  combing  out  the  wooL  The  chief  object  of 
the  invention  is  obviously  to  give  the  above  peculiar  motions  to  the  combs  y,  g,  and 
M,  M  ;  which  may  be  applied  also  to  combing  goat-hair. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  worsted  manufacture,  wool  should  be  rendered  inelastic  to  a 
considerable  degree,  so  that  its  fibres  may  form  long  lines,  capable  of  being  twisted  into 
straight  level  yam.  Mr.  Bayliffe,  of  Kendal,  has  sought  to  accomplish  this  object, 
first,  by  introducing  into  the  drawing  vaacYune  a  rapidly  revolving  wheel,  in  contact  with 
the  front  drawing  roller,  by  whose  friction  the  filaments  are  heated,  and  at  the  same 
time  deprived  of  their  curling  elasticity ;  secondly,  by  employing  a  movable  regulating 
roller,  by  which  the  extent  of  sur£ue  on  the  periphery  of  the  wheel  that  the  lengths  of 
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wool  is  to  act  up«ii,  may  be  incraaaed  or  diminished  at  pleasure,  and,  eoDBequeiitly^  ^tm 
effect  regulated  or  tempered  as  the  quality  of  the  wool  may  require;  thirdly,  th« 

employment  of  steam  in  a  rotatory  drum, 
or  hollow  wheel,  in  place  of  the  wheel 
first  described,  for  the  purpose  of  heating 
the  wool,  in  the  process  of  drawing,  in 
order  to  ihoUitate  the  operation  of  straight- 
ening the  fibres* 

Theoe  objects  may  be  effected  in  seve- 
ral ways ;  that  is,  the  machinery  may  be 
variously  constructed,  and  stlil  embrace 
the  principles  proposed.  JFVy.  1549.  shows 
one  mode :  —  a,  a  the  friction  wheel ;  6, 
the  fVx>nt  drawing  roller,  placed  in  the 
drawing  frame  in  the  same  way  as  usual ; 
th6  larger  wheel  a,  constituting  the  lower 
roller  of  the  pair  of  front  drawing  rollers ; 
c,  and  d;  arc  the  pair  of  back  drawing 
rollers,  whidi  are  actuated  by  geer  connected  to  the  front  rollers,  as  in  the  ordinary 
construction  of  drawing  machines,  the  front  rollers  moving  very  considerably  faster 
than  the  back  rollers,  and,  consequently,  drawing  or  extcndmg  the  fibres  of  the  sliver 
of  wool,  as  it  passes  through  between  them ;  e,  is  a  ^ide  roller,  bearing  upon  the 
periphery  of  the  large  wheel ;  f,isa,  tension  roller,  which  presses  the  fibres  of  the  wool 
down  upon  the  wheel  it. 

Now,  supposing  the  back  rollers  e  and  (f  to  be  turned  with  a  ^ven  velocity,  and  the 
front  roller  6  to  be  driven  much  fiuter,  the  effect  would  be,  that  the  fibres  of  wool  con- 
stituting  the  sliver,  passing  through  the  machine,  would  be  considerably  extended  be- 
tween b  and  d,  which  is  precisely  the  effect  accomplished  in  the  ordinary  drawing  fVame ; 
but  the  wheel  a,  introduced  into  the  machine  in  place  of  the  lower  front  drawing  roller, 
being  made  to  revolve  much  faster  than  b,  the  sliver  of  wool  extended  over  the  upper 
part  of  its  periphery  from  b,  to  the  tension  roller/,  will  be  subjected  to  very  consider- 
able friction  from  the  contact ;  and,  consequently,  the  natural  curl  of  the  wool  will  be 
taken  out,  and  its  elasticity  destroyed,  which  wiU  enable  the  wool  to  proceed  in  a  con- 
nected roving  down  to  the  spindle  or  flyer  h,  where  it  becomes  twisted  or  spun  into  a 
worsted  thread. 

In  order  to  increase  or  diminish  the  extent  to  which  the  fibres  of  wool  are  spread 
over  the  periphery  of  the  wheel  a,  a  regulating  roller  is  adapted  to  the  machine,  as 
shown  at  g,  in  place  of  the  tension  roller/.  This  regulating  roller  9,  is  mounted  by  its 
pivots  in  bearings  on  the  circular  arms  A,  shown  by  dots.  These  circular  arms  turn 
loosely  upon  the  axle  of  the  wheel  a,  and  are  raised  or  depressed  by  a  rack  and  a  winch, 
not  shown  in  the  figure ;  the  rack  taking  into  teeth  on  the  periphery  of  the  circular 
arms.  It  will  hence  be  perceived,  that  by  raising  the  circular  arms,  the  roller  y,  wUl  be 
carried  backward,  and  the  fibres  of  wool  pressed  upon  tlie  periphery  of  the  wheel  to  a 
greater  extent.  On  the  eontniry,  the  depression  of  the  circular  arms  will  draw  the 
roller  y,  forward,  and  cause  the  wool  to  be  acted  upon  by  a  smaller  portion  of  the  peri- 
phery of  the  wheel  a,  and  consequently  subject  it  to  less  firictlon. 

When  it  is  desired  to  employ  steam  for  the  purpose  of  heating  the  wool,  the  wheel  a, 
is  formed  as  a  liollow  drum,  and  steam  from  a  boiler,  in  any  convenient  situation,  is  con- 
veyed through  the  hollow  axle  to  the  interior  of  the  drum,  which,  becoming  heated  by 
that  means,  communicates  heat  also  to  the  wool,  and  thereby  destroys  its  curl  and 
elasticity. 

Breaking'fimme.  —  Here  the  slivers  are  fthnked,  or  spliced  together,  the  long  end  of 
one  to  the  short  end  of  another ;  after  which  they  are  drawn  out  and  extended  by  the 
rollers  of  the  breaking-frame.  A  sketch  of  this  machine  is  given  in  Jig.  1550.  It  con- 
sists of  four  pair*  of  rollers  a,b,  c,  d.  The  first  pair  a,  receives  the  wool  from  the  in- 
clined trough  s,  which  is  the  planking-table.  The  slivers  are  unrolled,  parted,  and 
hung  loosely  over  a  pin,  in  reach  of  the  attendant,  who  takes  a  sliver,  and  lays  it  fiat  in 
the  trough,  and  the  end  is  presented  to  the  rollers  a,  which  being  in  motion,  will  draw 
the  wool  in ;  the  sliver  is  then  conducted  through  the  other  rollers,  as  shown  in  the 
figure :  when  the  sliver  has  passed  half  through,  the  end  of  another  sliver  is  placed 
upon  the  middle  of  the  fint,  and  they  pass  through  together  $  when  this  second  is 
passed  half  through,  the  end  of  a  third  is  applied  upon  the  middle  of  it,  and  in  this  way 
the  short  slivers  produced  by  the  combing  are  joined  into  one  regular  and  even  sliver. 

The  lower  roller  c  receives  its  motion  from  the  mill,  by  means  of  a  pulley  upon  the 
end  of  its  axis,  and  an  endless  strap.  Hie  roller  which  is  immediately  over  it,  is  borne 
down  by  a  heavy  weight,  suspended  from  hooks,  which  are  over  the  pivots  of  the  upper 
roller.     The  fi^urth  pair  of  roUen  d,  moves  with  the  same  velocity  as  c,  being  turned 
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by  means  of  a  small  wheel  upon  the  end  of  the  axis  of  the  roller  c,  which  turns  a  wheel 
of  the  same  size  upon  the  axis  of  the  roller  d,  by  means  of  an  intermediate  wheel  d, 
which  makes  both  rollers  turn  the  same  way  round.      The  first  and  second  pairs  of 

rollers,  a  and  b, 
move  only  one- 
third  as  quick  as 
c  and  D,  m  order 
to  draw  out  the 
sliver  between  b 
and  c  to  three 
times  the  length 
it  was  when  put 
on  the  planking- 
table.  The  slow 
motion  of  the  rol- 
lers A,  is  given 
by  a  large  wheel 
a,  fixed  upon  the 
axb  of  the  roller 
A,  and  turned  by 
the  intermediate 
cog-wheels  b,  c, 
and  d;  the  latter 

communicates  between  the  rollers  c  and  n.  The  pinions  on  the  rollers  c  and  d  being  only 
one-third  the  site  of  the  wheel  a,  c  and  d  turn  three  times  as  fast  as  a,  for  6,  c,  and  </,  are 
only  intermediate  wheels.  The  rollers  b  turn  at  the  same  rate  as  a.  The  upper  roller 
e  is  loaded  with  a  heavy  weight,  similar  to  the  rollers  a  ;  but  the  other  rollers,  b  and 
D»  are  no  further  loaded  than  the  weight  of  the  rollers. 

T^e  two  pairs  of  rollers  a,  b,  and  c,  n,  are  mounted  in  separate  frames ;  and  that  frame 
which  contains  the  third  and  fourth  pairs  c,  n,  slides  upon  the  cast-iron  fi^me  p,  which 
supports  the  machine,  in  order  to  increase  or  diminish  the  distance  between  the  rollers 
B  and  c.  There  is  a  screw/,  by  which  the  frame  of  the  rollers  is  moved,  so  as  to  adjust 
the  machine  according  to  the  length  of  the  fibre  of  the  wool.  The  space  between  b 
and  c  should  be  rather  more  than  the  length  of  the  fibres  of  the  wool.  The  inter- 
mediate wheels  b  and  c,  are  supported  upon  pieces  of  iron,  which  are  movable  on 
centres ;  the  centre  for  the  piece  which  supports  the  wheel  b  is  concentric  with  the  axis 
of  the  roller  A ;  and  the  supporting  piece  for  the  u  heel  c  is  fitted  on  the  centre  of  the 
wheel  d.  By  moving  these  pieces  the  intermediate  wheels  b  and  c  can  be  always  kept  in 
contact,  although  the  distance  between  the  rollers  is  varied  at  times.  By  means  of  this 
breaking-frame,  the  perpetual  sliver,  which  is  made  up  by  planking  the  sliver  together, 
is  equalized,  and  drawn  out  three  times  in  length,  and  delivered  into  the  can  o. 

Drawing'franu.  —  Three  of  these  cans  are  removed  to  the  drawing-frame,  which  is 
similar  to  the  breaking-frame,  except  that  there  is  no  planking-table  c  There  are 
five  sets  of  rollers,  all  fixed  up<m  one  common  frame  f,  the  brei^ing-frame,  which  we 
have  described,  being  the  first  As  fast  as  the  sliver  comes  through  one  set  of  rollers,  it 
is  received  into  a  can,  and  then  three  of  these  cans  are  put  together,  and  passed  again 
through  another  set  of  rollers.  In  the  whole,  the  wool  nuist  pass  through  the  breaker 
and  four  drawing-frames  before  the  roving  is  begun.  The  draught  being  usually  four 
times  at  each  operation  of  drawing,  and  three  times  in  the  breaking,  the  whole  will  be 
3x4x4x4x4  =  768;  but  to  suit  different  sorts  of  wool,  tlie  three  last  drawing- 
frames  are  capable  of  nuiking  a  greater  draught,  even  to  five  times,  by  changing  the 
pinions ;  accordingly  the  draught  will  beSx4x5x5x5B  1500  times. 

The  size  of  the  sliver  is  diminished  by  these  repeated  drawings,  because  only  three 
slivers  are  put  together,  and  they  are  drawn  out  four  times ;  so  that,  in  the  whole,  the 
sliver  is  reduced  to  a  fourth  or  a  ninth  of  its  original  bulk. 

The  breaking-frame  and  drawing-frame  which  are  used  when  the  slivers  are  pre- 
pared by  the  combing-machines,  are  differently  constructed ;  they  have  no  planking- 
table,  but  receive  three  of  the  perpetual  slivers  of  the  combing-machine  from  as  many 
tin  cans,  and  draw  them  out  from  ten  to  twelve  times.  In  this  case,  all  the  four 
rollers  contribute  to  the  operation  of  drawing :  thus  the  second  rollers  b,  move  ^^ 
times  as  fiut  as  the  rollers  a  ;  the  third  rollers  c,  move  8  times  as  &st  as  a  ;  and  the 
fourth  rollers  e,  move  10^  times  as  fast  as  a.  In  this  case,  the  motion  is  given  to  the 
difierent  rollers  by  means  of  bevelled  wheels,  and  a  horizontal  axis,  which  extends 
across  the  ends  of  all  the  four  rollers,  to  communicate  motion  from  one  pair  of  rollers 
to  another. 

There  are  three  of  these  S3rstems  of  rollers,  which  are  all  mounted  on  the  same 
frame ;  and  the  first  one  through  which  the  wool  passes,  is  called  the  breaking-frame; 
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peatedly  through  this  machine,  both  before  and  after  it  is  dyed ;  the  second  ]ast  time 
for  the  purpose  of  blending  the  difTerent  sorts  together,  and  the  last  for  imbuing  the 
fibres  intimately  with  oiL  The  oiled  wool  is  next  subjected  to  a  first  carding  operation 
called  $eribbHnp,  whereby  it  is  converted  into  a  broad  thin  fleece  or  lap,  as  cotton  is  by 
the  breaker-cards  of  a  cotton  milL  The  woollen  lap  is  then  worked  by  the  cards 
proper,  which  deliver  it  in  a  narrow  band  or  sliver.  By  this  process  the  wool  expands 
greatly  in  aU  its  dimensions;  while  the  broken  or  short  filaments  get  entangled  by 
crossing  in  every  possible  direction,  which  prepares  them  for  the  fulling  operation.  See 
Cardinff,  under  Conox  MAXuPAcrnaK. 

The  dubbing  tnaeAtM,  or  fttffjr,  reduces  the  separate  rolls  ofeapdings  into  a  continuous 
slightly  twisted  spongy  cord,  whidi  is  sometimes  called  a  roving.    Fig.  1551.  is  a  per- 


spective representation  of  the  slubbing  machine  in  most  eommoa  use.  a,  a,  is  tba 
wooden  frame ;  within  which  b  the  movable  carriage  d,  d,  which  runs  upon  the  lower 
side  rails  at  a,  a,  on  friction  wheels  at  1,  8,  to  make  it  move  easily  backwards  and 
forwards  from  one  end  of  the  frame  to  the  other.  TTie  carriage  contains  a  series  of 
steel  spindles,  marked  S,  S,  which  receive  rapid  rotation  from  a  long  tin  drum  f,  by 
means  of  a  series  of  cords  passing  round  the  pulley  or  whorl  of  each  spindle.  This 
drum,  6  inches  in  diameter,  is  covered  with  paper,  and  extends  across  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  carriage.  The  spindles  are  set  nearly  upright  in  a  frame,  and  about  4  inches 
apart;  their  under  ends  being  pointed  oonically,  turn  in  brass  sockets  called  steps, 
and  are  retained  in  their  position  by  a  small  brass  collet,  which  embraces  each  spindle 
at  about  the  middle  of  its  length.  The  upper  half  of  each  spindle  projects  above  the 
top  of  the  frame.  The  drum  revolves  horizontally  before  the  spindles,  having  its  axis  a 
little  below  the  line  of  the  whorls ;  and  receives  modon,  by  a  pulley  at  one  of  its  ends, 
from  an  endless  band  which  passes  round  a  wheel  x,  like  the  large  domestic  wheel 
formerly  used  in  spinning  wool  by  hand,  and  of  similar  dimenuons.  This  wheel  is 
placed  upon  the  outside  of  the  main  frame  of  the  machine,  and  has  its  diafts  supported 
by  upright  standards  upon  the  carriage  d.  It  is  turned  by  the  spinner  placed  at  q,  with 
his  right  hand  applied  to  a  winch  a,  which  gives  motion  to  the  drum,  aikl  thereby  causes 
the  spindles  to  revolve  with  great  velocity. 

Each  spindle  receives  a  soft  cylinder  or  carding  of  wool,  which  comes  through  beneath 
a  wooden  roller  c,  c,  at  the  one  end  of  the  frame.  This  is  the  billg  roller^  so  much 
talked  of  in  the  controversies  between  the  operatives  and  masters  in  the  cotton  fi^tories, 
as  an  instrument  of  cruel  punishment  to  children,  though  no  such  machine  has  been 
used  in  cotton  mills  for  iudf  a  century  at  least.  These  woollen  rolls  proceed  to  the 
series  of  spindles,  standing  in  the  carriage,  in  nearly  a  horisontal  plane.  By  the 
alternate  advance  and  retreat  of  the  carriage  upon  its  railway,  the  spindles  are  made  to 
approach  to,  and  recede  from,  the  roller  c,  with  the  effect  of  drawing  out  a  given  length 
of  the  soft  cord,  with  any  de^red  degree  of  twist,  in  the  following  manner :  — 

The  carding  rolls  are  laid  down  straight,  side  by  side,  upon  the  endless  cloth, 
strained  in  an  inclined  direction  between  two  rollers,  one  of  which  is  seen  at  a,  and  the 


one  nnachlne  being  from  50  to  100.  The  roller  c,  of  light  wood,  presset  gently  vitli 
iu  weight  upon  the  cardings,  while  they  move  onwards  over  the  endless  cloth,  with 
the  runiung  out  of  the  spindle  carriage.  Immediately  in  front  of  the  said  roller* 
there  ill  a  horisontal  wooden  rail  or  bar  o,  with  another  beneath  it,  placed  across  the 
frame.  The  carding  is  conducted  through  between  these  two  bars,  the  movable  upper 
one  being  raised  to  let  any  aliquot  portion  of  the  roll  pass  freely.  When  this  bar  is 
again  let  down,  it  pinches  the  spongy  carding  fiut ;  whence  this  mechanism  is  called  the 
clasp.  It  ti  in  fact  the  dove,  originally  used  by  Hargreaves  in  bis  cotton-jenny.  The 
movable  upper  rail  o,  is  guided  between  sliders,  and  a  wire  7,  descends  ftx>m  it  to  a 
lever  c.  When  the  spindle  carriage  n,  o,  is  wheeled  close  home  to  the  billy  roller,  a 
wheel  5,  lifts  the  end  6  of  the  lever,  which,  by  the  wire  7,  raises  the  upper  bar  or  rail  o, 
so  ss  to  open  the  clasp,  and  release  all  tiie  card  rolls.  Should  the  carriage  be  now 
drawn  a  little  way  from  the  clasp  bars,  it  would  tend  to  pull  a  corresponding  length  of 
tiie  cardings  forward  from  the  inclined  plane  a,  c.  There  is  a  small  catch,  which  lays 
hold  of  the  upper  bar  of  the  clasp  g,  and  hinders  it  from  falling  till  the  carriage  has 
receded  to  a  certain  distance,  and  has  thereby  allowed  from  7  to  8  inches  of  the  cardings  to 
be  taken  out.  A  stop  upon  the  carriage  then  comes  against  the  catch,  and  withdraws  it ; 
thus  allowing  the  upper  rail  to  fiill  and  pinch  the  carding,  while  the  carriage,  continuing 
to  recede,  draws  out  or  stretches  that  portion  of  the  roll  which  is  between  the  clasp  and 
the  spindJe  points.  But  during  this  time  the  whed  has  been  turned  to  keep  the  spindles 
revolving,  communicating  the  proper  degree  of  twist  to  the  cardings  in  proportion  to 
their  extension,  so  as  to  prevent  them  from  breaking. 

It  might  be  imagined  that  the  slubbing  cords  would  be  apt  to  coil  round  the  spin- 
dles ;  but  as  they  proceed  in  a  somewhat  inclined  direction  to  the  clasp,  they  receive 
merely  a  twisting  motion,  continually  slipping  over  the  points  of  the  spindles,  without 
getting  wound  upon  them.  Whenever  the  operative  or  slubber  has  given  a  due  d^ree 
of  twist  to  the  rovings,  he  sets  about  winding  them  upon  the  spindles  into  a  conical 
shape,  for  which  purpose  he  presses  down  the  fiiller-wire  8,  with  his  left  hand,  so  as  to 
bear  it  down  from  the  points  of  the  spindles,  and  place  it  opposite  to  their  middle  part. 
He  next  makes  the  spindles  revolve,  while  he  pushes  in  the  carriage  slowly,  so  as  to  coil 
the  slubbing  upon  the  spindle  into  a  conical  cop.  The  wire  8,  regulates  the  winding-on 
of  the  whole  series  of  slubbings  at  once,  and  receives  its  proper  angle  of  depression  for 
this  purpose  from  the  horizontal  rail  4,  which  turns  upon  pivots  in  its  ends,  in  brasses 
fixed  on  the  standards,  which  rise  from  the  carriage  n.  By  turning  this  rail  on  its 
pivots,  the  wire  8  may  be  raised  or  lowered  in  any  degree.  The  slubber  seizes  the  rail 
4  in  his  left  band,  to  draw  the  carriage  out ;  but  iA  returning  it,  he  depresses  the  fiiller- 
wire,  at  the  same  time  that  he  pushes  the  carriage  before  him. 

The  cardxQgs  are  so  exceedingly  tender,  that  they  would  readily  draw  out,  or  even 
break,  if  they  were  dragged  with  friction  upon  the  endless  cloth  of  the  inclined  plane. 
To  save  this  injurious  traction,  a  contrivance  is  introduced  for  moving  the  apron.  A  cord 
is  applied  round  the  groove  in  the  middle  part  of  the  upper  roller,  and  after  passing  over 
pulleys,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  it  has  a  heavy  weight  hung  at  the  one  end,  and  a  light 
weight  at  the  other,  to  keep  it  constantly  extended,  while  the  heavy  weiglit  tends  to 
turn  the  rollers  wiUi  their  endless  cloth  round  in  such  a  direction  as  to  bring  forward 
the  rovings,  without  putting  any  strain  upon  them.  Every  time  that  the  carriage  is 
pushed  home,  the  larger  weight  gets  wound  up ;  and  when  the  carriage  is  drawn  out, 
the  greater  weight  turns  the  roller,  and  advances  the  endless  apron,  so  as  to  deliver  the 
carding  at  the  same  rate  as  the  carriage  runs  out ;  but  when  the  proper  quantity  is  deli- 
vered, a  knot  in  the  rope  arrives  at  a  fixed  stop,  which  does  not  permit  it  to  move  any 
further ;  while  at  the  same  instant  the  roller  5  quits  the  lever  6,  and  allows  the  upper 
rcul  G,  of  the  clasp  to  fall,  and  pinch  the  carding  fost ;  the  wheel  s,  being  then  set  in 
motion,  makes  the  spindles  revolve;  and  the  carriage  being  simultaneously  drawn  out, 
extends  the  slubbings  while  under  the  influence  of  twisting.  In  winding  up  the 
slubbings,  the  operative  must  take  eare  to  push  in  the  carriage,  and  to  turn  the  wheel 
round  at  such  rates  that  the  spindles  will  not  take  up  faster  than  the  carriage  moves  on 
its  railway,  or  he  would  injure  the  slubbings.  l^e  machine  requires  the  attendance  of 
a  child,  to  bring  tlie  cardings  from  the  card-engine,  to  place  them  upon  the  sloping 
feed-cloth,  and  to  join  the  ends  of  the  fresh  ones  carefully  to  the  ends  of  the  oUiers 
newly  drawn  under  ^e  roller.  Slubbings  intended  for  warp-yam  must  be  more  twisted 
than  those  for  weft ;  but  each  must  receive  a  degree  of  torsion  relative  to  the  quality  of 
the  wool  and  of  the  cloth  intended  to  be  made.  In  general,  however,  no  more  twist 
should  be  given  to  the  slubbings  than  is  indispensable  for  enabling  tliem  to  be  drawn 
out  to  the  requisite  slenderness  without  breaking.  This  twist  fonns  no  part  of  the  twist 
of  the  finished  yam,  for  the  slubbing  will  be  twisted  in  the  contrary  direction,  when 
spun  afterwards  in  the  jenny  or  mule. 

I  may  here  remark,  that  various  machines  have  been  constructed  of  late  years  for 
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making  eontinuous  eard-ends,  and  slubbings,  in  imiution  of  the  carding  and  roving  of 
the  CoTTOv  Makupactukb  ;  to  which  article  I  therefore  refer  my  readers.  The  wool 
dubbings  are  now  spun  into  yam,  in  many  fiictoriea,  by  means  of  the  mule.  Indeed,  I 
have  seen  in  France  the  finest  yam,  for  the  moH»$eUtu-^4aine  fiibrics,  beautiAily  spun 
upon  the  srif^ctor  mule  of  Sharp  and  Roberta.  * 

Tenieriftg,  —  When  the  cloth  is  returned  from  the  fulling-mill  (which  8ee)i  it  is 
•tretched  upon  the  tenter-frame,  and  left  in  the  open  air  till  dry. 

In  the  woollen  manufiwture,  as  the  cloth  suflfers,  by  the  operation  of  the  frilling* 
mill,  a  shrinkage  of  its  breadth  to  well  nigh  one-half,  it  must  at  first  be  woven  of 
nearly  douUe  its  intended  width  when  finished.  Superfine  six-quarter  broad  cloths 
must  therefore  be  turned  out  of  the  loom  twelve-quarters  wide. 

BwfUng  is  the  name  of  a  process,  in  which  the  dried  cloth  is  examined  minutely  in 
every  part,  freed  from  knots  or  uneven  threads,  and  repaired  by  sewing  any  little  rents, 
or  inserting  sound  yams  in  the  place  of  defective  ones. 

TuuHMg,  -*  The  object  of  this  operation  is  to  raise  up  the  loose  filaments  of  the 
woollen  yarn  into  a  nap  upon  one  of  the  surfaces  of  the  cloth,  by  scratching  it  cither 
with  thistle-heads,  called  teasels,  or  with  teasling-cards  or  brushes,  made  of  wire.  The 
natural  teaaels  are  the  balls  which  contain  the  seeds  of  the  plant  called  Diptacu^f^ 
hruMf  the  scales  which  form  the  balls,  project  on  all  side^  and  end  in  sharp  elastic 
points,  that  turn  downwards  like  hooks.  In  teasling  by  hand,  a  number  of  these  balls 
are  put  into  a  small  wooden  frame,  having  crossed  handles,  eight  or  ten  inches  long ;' 
and  when  thus  filled,  form  an  implement  not  unlike  a  curry-comb,  which  is  used  by 
two  men,  who  aeite  the  teasel-frame  by  the  handles*  and  scrub  the  hce  of  the  cloth, 
hung  in  a  vertical  pontion  from  two  horixontal  rails,  made  fast  to  the  ceiling  of  the 
workshop.  First,  they  wet  the  cloth,  and  work  three  times  over,  by  strokes  in  the 
direction  of  the  warp,  and  next  of  that  of  the  wef^  so  as  to  raise  all  the  loose 
fibres  from  the  fialt,  and  to  prepare  it  for  shearing.  In  large  manufiMtories,  this 
dressing  operation  is  performed  by  a  machine  called  a  gig-mill,  which  originally  oon- 
aisted,  and  in  most  places  still  consists,  of  a  cylinder  bristled  all  over  with  the  thistle- 
heads,  and  made  to  revolve  rapidly  while  the  cloth  is  drawn  over  it  in  a  variety  ot 
directions.  If  the  thistle  be  drawn  in  the  line  of  the  warp,  the  points  act  more  efii- 
caciously  upon  the  wefi,  being  perpendicular  to  its  softer  spun  yams.  Inventors  who 
have  tried  to  give  the  points  a  circular  or  oblique  action  between  the  warp  and  the 
weft,  proceed  apparently  upon  a  fiJse  principle,  as  if  the  cloth  were  like  a  plate  ot 
metal,  whose  substance  could  be  pushed  in  any  direction.  Teasling  really  consists  in 
drawing  out  one  end  of  the  filaments,  and  leaving  the  body  of  them  entangled  in  the 
oloth ;  and  it  should  seiae  and  pull  them  perpendicularly  to  their  length,  because  in 
this  way  it  acts  upon  the  ends,  which  being  least  implioeted,  may  be  most  readily 
disengaged. 

When  the  hooks  of  the  thistles  become  clogged  with  flocks  of  wool,  they  must  bo 
taken  out  of  the  frame  or  cylinder,  and  cleaned  by  children  with  a  small  comb. 
Moisture,  moreover,  softens  their  points,  and  impairs  their  teasling  powers ;  an  effect 
which  needs  to  be  counterbalanced,  by  taking  them  out,  and  drying  them  from  time  to 
time.  Many  contrivances  have,  therefore,  been  proposed,  in  which  metallic  teasels  of  an 
unchangeable  nature,  mounted  in  rotatory  machines»  driven  by  power,  have  been  substi- 
tuted for  the  vegetable,  which  being  required  in  prodigious  quantities,  become  some- 
times excessively  scarce  and  dear  in  the  clothing  districts.  In  1818,  several  schemes  of 
that  kind  were  patented  in  France,  of  which  those  of  M.  Amold-Merick,  and  of 
MM.  Taurin  frdres,  of  Elbceuf,  are  described  in  the  16th  volume  of  BrtveU  d'/nveniiom 
expirSi,  Mr.  Daniell,  cloth  manufiicturer  in  Wilts,  renewed  this  invention  under 
another  form,  by  making  his  rotatory  cards  with  two  kinds  of  metallic  wires,  of  unequal 
lengths ;  the  one  set,  long,  thin,  and  delicate,  representing  the  pointa  of  the  thistle ; 
the  other,  shorter,  stifier,  and  blunter,  being  intended  to  stay  the  doth,  and  to  hinder 
the  former  from  entering  too  for  into  it.  But  none  of  these  processes  have  succeeded 
in  discarding  the  natural  teasel  from  the  most  eminent  manu&ctories. 

The  French  government  purchased,  in  1807,  the  patent  of  Douglas,  an  English 
mechanist,  who  had,  in  1802,  imported  into  France,  the  best  system  of  gig-mills  then 
used  in  tlie  west  of  England.  A  working  set  of  his  machines  having  been  jmiced  in  tlie 
Contervatoirt  dea  ArU,  for  public  inspection,  they  were  soon  introduced  into  most  of  the 
French  establishments,  so  as  generally  to  supersede  teasling  (lainagt)  by  hand. 
A  description  of  them  was  publLhed  in  the  third  volume  of  the  BrevMU  dlnwemtion. 
The  following  is  an  outline  of  some  subsequent  improvements :  — 

1.  As  it  was  imagined  that  the  seesaw  action  of  the  hand  operative  was  in  some 
rcspccta  more  effectual  than  th&  uniform  rotation  of  a  gig-mil^  this  was  attempted 
to  be  imitated  by  an  alternating  movement 

*  See  this  sdmlrabl(>  machine  tolly  described  and  dellxwated  In  my  CoUoh  Mmu^fiKiurt  qf  OretU 
Britain,  vol.  U 
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band,  with  six  temi-cylindrical  hollowt,  teparated  alternately  by  aa  many  portiona  of 
the  periphery.  One  of  theae  three  wheels  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  shaft  r,  and 
the  other  two,  towards  its  extremities.  Their  size  may  be  judged  a£,  from  inspection  ol 
Jig,  \55ii.  After  haying  set  them  so  that  all  their  spokes  or  radii  correspond  exactly^ 
the  16  sides  h,  are  made  fast  to  the  16  portions  of  the  periphery,  which  oorrcapond  ia 
the  three  wheels.  These  sides  are  made  of  sheet  iron,  curved  into  a  gutter  form,/^.  1552., 
but  rounded  off  at  the  end.  Jig.  155S.,  and  each  of  them  is  fixed  to  the  three  felloes  of  the 
wheels  by  three  bolts  A.  The  elastic  part  of  the  plate  iron  allows  of  their  being  sufficiently 
well  a4justed,  so  that  their  flat  portions  furtliest  from  the  centre  may  lie  pretty  truly  on 
•  cylindrical  surface,  whose  axis  would  coincide  with  that  of  the  shaft  r. 

Between  the  16  sides  there  are  16  intervals,  which  correspond  to  the  16  boUowinga 
of  each  of  tlie  wheels.  Into  these  intervals  are  a4justcd,  with  proper  precautions, 
16  frames  bearing  the  teaseb  which  are  to  act  upon  the  cloth.  Theae  are  fitted  in  aa 
follows:  ^-£ach  has  the  shape  of  a  rectangle,  of  a  length  equal  to  that  of  the  drum, 
but  theb  breadth  only  large  enougli  to  contain  two  thistle-heads  set  end  to  end« 
thus  making  two  rows  of  parallel  teaseb  throughout  the  entire  length,  (see  the  contour 
in  Jig.  1552.)  A  portion  of  the  fi«me  ia  represented  in^.  1554.  The  large  aide  i» 
againat  which  the  tops  of  the  teasels  rest,  ia  hollowed  out  into  a  semi-cylinder,  and  its 
1554      ^  opposite  side  is  cleft  throughout  its  whole 

length,  to  receive  the  tails  of  the  trawl i^ 
which  are  seated  and  eonq;>ressed  in  it.  There 
are,  moreover,  croas>hars  t,  which  serve  to 
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fi.filAii^'iL)  maintain  the  sides  ol  the  fitmie  i,  at  an  inv;^ 

'    riable  distance,  and  to  form  abort  compart- 

menU  for  keeping  the  thistles  compacL    The 
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ends  are  fortified  by  stronger  bars  k,  k,  with  projecting  bolts  to  ftsten  the  frwnes 
between  the  ribs.  The  distance  of  the  sides  of  the  frame  i,  i',  ought  to  be  such,  that 
If  a  frame  be  laid  upon  \he  drum,  in  the  interval  of  two  ribs,  the  side  i  will  rest  upon 
the  inclined  plane  of  one  of  the  ribs,  and  the  side  i'  upon  the  inclined  plane  of  the 
other,  (see^^.  1552.);  while  at  the  same  time  the  bars  k,  of  the  two  ends  of  the  frame, 
1555      r-— ■  '«•*  upon  ^^  **'  P"**  ^  *^*  "*^  themselves.     Thia 

,^Jnr====s:5s^  point  being  secured,  it  is  obvious,  that  if  the  ends  of 

^         '-^    V  -*        U'       J  ^Y^^  i,j„  ji  be  stopped,  the  frame  will  be  made  fiut. 

''  But  they  need  not  be  fixed  in  a  permanent  man- 
ner, because  they  must  be  frequently  removed 
and  replaced.  Tlicy  are  fintened  by  the  clamp, 
(Jlff9.  1555,  1556. ),  which  b  shut  at  the  one  end,  and 
furnished  at  the  other  with  a  spring,  which  can  be 
opened  or  shut  at  pleasure.  2  and  4,  injig.  1553. 
(near  the  right  end  of  the  shaft  f),  shows  the  place  of 
the  eUmp,Jlg§.  1555, 1556.  The  bar  of  the  right  hand  is  first  set  in  the  clamp,  by  hold- 
ing up  its  other  end ;  the  firame  is  then  let  down  into  tlie  left-hand  clamp. 

The  cloth  is  wound  upon  the  lower  beam  Q,Jig,  1552.;  thence  it  passes  in  contact 
with  a  wooden  cylinder  t,  turning  upon  an  axis,  and  proceeds  to  the  upper  beam  r,  on 
to  which  it  b  wound ;  by  a  contrary  movement,  the  cloth  returns  from  the  beam  r  to  q» 
over  the  cylinder  t;  and  may  thus  go  from  the  one  to  the  other  as  many  times  as  shall 
be  requisite.  In  these  successive  ciicuita  it  is  presented  to  the  action  of  the  teasels, 
under  certain  conditions.  In  order  to  be  properly  teasled,  it  must  have  an  e^ual 
tension  throughout  iu  whole  breadth  during  ito  traverse ;  it  must  be  brought  mto 
more  or  less  close  contact  with  the  drum,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  cloth,  and 
the  stage  of  the  operations ;  sometimes  being  a  tangent  to  the  suHace,  and  sometimes 
embracing  a  greater  or  smaller  portion  of  its  contour,  it  must  travel  with  a  determinate 
speed,  dependent  upon  the  velocity  of  the  drum,  and  calculated  so  as  to  produce  the 
best  result :  the  machine  itself  must  make  the  stuff  pass  alternately  frt>m  one  windmg 
beam  to  the  other. 

In  Jig,  1653.,  before  the  front  end  of  the  machine,  there  is  a  vertical  shaft  l,  as  high 
as  the  framework,  which  revolves  with  great  fitcility,  in  the  bottom  step  I,  the  middle 
collet  t,  and  top  collet  T,  in  the  prolongation  of  the  stretcher  n.  Upon  this  upright 
shaft  are  mounted  —  1.  a  bevel  wheel  l';  2.  an  upper  bevel  pinion  m,  with  iU  boss  m'; 
3.  a  lower  bevel  pinion  n,  with  ita  boss  XT'.  The  bevel  wheel  l'  is  keyed  upon  tlie  shaft 
L,  and  communicates  to  it  the  movement  of  rotation  which  it  receives  from  the  pinion 
/,  with  which  it  is  in  geer ;  but  the  pinion  /,  which  is  mounted  upon  the  shaft  r  of  the 
drum,  participates  in  the  rotation  which  this  shaft  receives  from  the  prime  mover,  by 
means  of  the  fiut  rigger-pulley  /*.  The  upper  pinion  m  is  independent  upon  the  shaft 
L ;  that  is  to  say,  it  may  be  slidden  along  it,  up  and  down,  without  being  driven  by  it; 
but  it  may  be  turned  in  an  indirect  manner  by  means  of  nx  curved  teeth,  projecting  from 
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ha  bottom,  and  which  may  be  rendered  active  or  not,  at  pleaaure ;  these  curred  teeth, 
and  their  intervals,  correspond  to  similar  teeth  and  intervals  upon  the  top  of  the  boss 
m',  which  is  dependent,  by  feathered  indentations,  upon  the  rotation  of  l,  though  it  can 
slide  freely  up  and  down  upon  it.  When  it  is  raised,  therefore,  it  comes  into  geer 
with  X.  The  pinion  h,  and  its  boss,  have  a  similar  mode  of  being  thrown  into  and  out 
of  geer  with  each  other.  The  bosses  x'  and  n',  ought  always  to  be  moved  simulta- 
neously, in  order  to  throw  one  of  them  into  geer,  and  the  other  out  of  geer.  The  shaft 
X.  serves  to  put  the  cloth  in  motion,  by  means  of  the  bevel  wheels  r^  and  q*',  upon  the 
ends  of  the  beams  r,  q^  which  take  into  the  pinions  x  and  k. 

The  mechanism  destined  to  stretch  the  doth  is  placed  at  the  other  end  of  the 
machine,  where  the  shafts  of  the  beams  p,  o,  are  prolonged  beyond  the  frame,  and  bear 
at  their  extremities  i^  and  q',  armed  each  with  a  brake.  .  The  beam  p  {fig,  1552.),  turns 
in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  drum ;  consequently  the  cloth  is  wound  upon  p,  and 
unwound  from  q.  I^  at  the  same  time  as  this  is  going  on,  the  handle  a',  of  the  brake- 
shaft,  be  turned  so  as  to  clasp  the  brake  of  the  pulley  q',  and  release  that  of  the  pulley  p', 
it  is  obvious  that  a  greater  or  smaller  resistance  will  be  occasioned  in  the  beam  q^  and 
the  doth  which  pulls  it  in  unwinding,  will  be  able  to  make  it  turn  only  when  it  has 
acquired  the  requisite  tension ;  hence  it  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  increase  or 
diminish  the  tension,  to  turn  the  handle  a'  a  little  more  or  a  little  less  in  the  direction 
which  clasps  the  brake  of  the  pulley  (/;  and  a?  the  brake  acts  in  a  very  equable 
manner,  a  very  equable  tension  will  take  place  all  the  time  that  the  cloth  takes  to  pass. 
Besides,  should  the  diminution  of  the  diameter  of  the  beam  q,  render  the  tension  less 
efficacious  in  any  considerable  degree,  the  brake  would  need  to  be  undamped  a  very 
little,  to  restore  the  primitive  tension. 

When  the  cloth  is  to  be  returned  from  the  beam  p,  to  the  beam  q,  z  must  be 
lowered,  to  put  the  shaft  l  out  of  geer  above,  and  ui  geer  below ;  then  the  cloth-beam 
q,  being  driven  by  that  vertical  shaft,  it  will  turn  in  the  same  direction  as  the  drum,  and 
will  wind  the  oloth  round  its  surface.  In  order  that  it  may  do  so^  with  a  suitable 
tension,  the  pulley  ^  must  be  left  free^  by  clasping  the  brake  of  the  pulley  r',  so  as  to 
oppose  an  adequate  resistance. 

'ilie  cloth  is  brought  into  more  or  leas  dose  contact  with  the  drum  as  follows: — There 
is  for  this  purpose  a  wooden  roller  t,  against  which  it  presses  in  passing  from  the  one 
winding  beam  to  the  other,  and  which  may  have  its  position  changed  relativdy  to  the 
drum.  It  is  obvious,  for  example,  that  in  departing  frt>m  the  position  represented  in 
fig,  1552.,  where  the  cloth  is  nearly  a  tangent  io  the  drum,  if  the  roller  if  be  raised, 
the  cloth  will  cease  to  touch  it ;  and  if  it  be  lowered,  the  doth  will,  on  the  contrary, 
embrace  the  drum  over  a  greater  or  less  portion  of  its  periphery.  For  it  to  produce 
these  effects,  the  roller  is  borne  at  each  end,  by  iron  gudgeons,  upon  the  heads  of  an 
arched  rack  if  {fig.  1552. ),  where  it  is  held  merely  by  pins.  These  racks  have  the  same 
curvature  as  the  circle  of  the  frame,  against  which  they  are  adjusted  by  two  bolts ;  and 
by  means  of  slits,  which  these  bolts  traverse,  they  may  be  slidden  upwards  or  down- 
wards, and  consequently  raise  or  depress  the  roller  t.  But  to  graduate  the  movements, 
and  to  render  them  equal  in  the  two  racks,  there  is  a  shaft  u,  supported  by  the  uprights 
of  the  frame,  and  which  carries,  at  each  end,  pinions  v',  v",  which  work  into  the  two 
racks  t',  t^:  this  shaft  is  extended  in  front  of  the  frtune,  upon  the  side  of  the  head  of  the 
machine  (fig,  1553.),  and  there  it  carries  a  ratchet  wheel  a,  and  a  handle  u'.  The 
workman,  therefore,  requires  merely  to  lay  hold  of  the  handle,  and  turn  it  in  the 
direction  of  the  ratchet  whed,  to  raise  the  racks,  and  the  roller  t,  which  they  carry;  or  to 
lift  the  click  or  catch,  and  turn  the  handle  in  the  opposite  direction,  when  he  wishes  to 
lower  the  roller,  so  as  to  apply  the  cloth  to  a  larger  portion  of  the  drum. 

CLOTH  CROPPIMO. 

Of  machines  for  cropping  or  shearing  woollen  cloths,  those  of  Lewis  and  DaAi  have 
been  very  generdly  used. 

Fig,  1557.  is  an  end  view,  and  fig,  1558.  is  a  side  view,  of  Lewis's  machine  for  shearing 
doth  from  list  to  list  Fig,  1559,  is  an  end  view  of  the  carriage,  with  the  rotatory  cutter  de- 
tached from  the  frame  of  the  machine,  and  upon  a  larger  scale  :  a,  is  a  cylinder  of  metal, 
on  which  is  fixed  a  triangular  steel  wire;  this  wire  is  previously  bent  round  the  cylinder 
in  the  form  of  a  screw,  as  represented  at  a,  a,  in  fig,  1557.,  and,  being  hardened,  »  in- 
tended to  constitute  one  edge  of  the  shear  or  cutter. 

The  axis  of  the  cylindrical  cutter  a,  turns  in  the  frame  &,  which,  having  proper  ad- 
justments, is  mounted  upon  pivots  c,  in  the  standard  of  the  travelling  carriage  d,  d ;  and 
e,  is  the  fixed  or  ledger  blade,  attached  to  a  bar^  which  constitutes  the  other  edge  of 
the  cutter ;  that  is,  the  stationary  blade,  against  which  the  edges  of  the  rotatory  cutter  act ; 
/and  ^,  are  flat  springs,  intended  to  keep  the  cloth  (shown  by  dota)  up  against  the 
cutting  edges.     The  form  of  these  flat  springs  /,  ^,  is  shown  at  figt,  1560.  and  1561., 
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m  eoDststing  of  platct  of  thin  meUl  cut  into  narrow  slips  Qfy.  I560.)»orpcflbnited 
with  long  holei.  (/^.  1561 .)  Their  object  ii  to  support  the  doth,  which  is  intended  to 
pesB  between  ttiem,  end  openU  es  a  spring  bed,  b^anng  the  surfiMe  of  the  eloth  ageinst 
i^  1557  A  the  cutters,  so  that  its 

"^  pal«  or  nap    mqr   bo 

cropped  off  or  shorn  aa 
the  carriage  d  is  drawn 
n  along  the  top  nuls  of 
the  standard  or  fimme 
of  the  machine  A,A, 
by  means  of  cords. 

T^  picoe  of  doth 
to  be  shorn,  it  wound 
upon  the  beam  k,  and 
its   end  is  tlien  eon- 
through     the 


flat  springs/and  g  (as 
shown  in/^.1559.),  to 
the  other  beam  i;  andia 
then  made  6st;  the 
sides  or  lists  of  the  cloth  being  held  and  stretched  by  small  hook%  called  habiting 
"^     "^       The  cloth  being  thus  placed  in  the  machine,  and  drawn  tight,  is  held  die* 

1558 


1560 


1561 


tended  by  means  of  ratchets  on  the  ends  of  the  beams  k  and  4  and  p*li«.     In  oommeno- 
ing  the  operation  of  shearing,  the  carriage  d,  must  be  brought  back,  as  in  j1^.  1559.,  so 

that  the  cutters  shaU  be  dose  to 
the  list ;  the  frame  of  the  cutters 
is  raised  up  on  its  pivots  as  it 
recedes,  in  order  to  keep  the 
eloth  from  injury,  but  is  low- 
ered^ again  preriously  to  being 
put  in  action.  A  band  or  winch 
is  applied  to  the  rigger  or  puU 
ley  m,  which,  by  means  of  an 
endless  cord  passed  round  the 
puUey  a,  at  the  rererse  end  of 
the  axle  of  m,  and  round  the 
other  pulleys  o  and  p,  and  the 
small  pulley  9,  on  the  axle  of 
the  cylindrical  cutter,  gives  the 
cylindrical  cutter  a  very  rapid 
rotatory  motion;  at  the  ssme 
time  a  worm,  or  endless  screw, 
on  the  axle  of  m  and  a,  taking 
into  the  teeth  of  the  large  wheel  r,  causes  that  wheel  to  revolve,  and  a  small  drum  «, 
upon  its  axle,  to  coil  up  the  cord,  by  which  the  carriage  d,  with  the  cutters  a  and  e, 
and  the  spring  bed  /and^,  are  slowly,  but  progressively,  made  to  advance,  and  to 
carry  the  cutters  over  the  face  of  the  cloth,  from  list  to  list ;  the  rapid  rotation  of  the 
cutting  cylinder  a,  producing  the  operation  of  cropping  or  shearing  the  pile. 

Upon  the  cutting  cylinder,  between  the  spiral  blades,  it  is  propmed  to  place  stripes  of 
plush,  to  answer  the  purpose  of  brushes,  to  raise  the  nap  or  pile  as  the  cylinder  goes 
around,  and  thereby  assist  in  bringing  the  points  of  the  wool  up  to  the  cutters. 
The  same  contrivance  is  adapt^  to  a  machine  for  shearing  the  cloth  lengthwise. 
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Fig*  1562.  is  a  geometrical  elevation  of  one  ride  of  Mr.  Davis's  machine.  Fig,  I56S, 
a  plan  or  horizontal  representation  of  the  same,  as  seen  in  the  top ;  and  Jig,  156^  a  see- 
tion  taken  vertically  across  the  machine  near  the  middle,  for  the  purpose  of  display- 
ing the  working  parts  more  perfectly  than  in  the  two  preceding  figures.  Tliese 
three  figures  represent  a  complete  machine  in  working  condition,  the  cutters  being 
worked  by  a  rotatory  motion,  and  the  doth  so  placed  in  the  carriage  as  to  be  cut  firom 
list  to  list,  o,  a,  a,  is  a  firame  or  standard,  of  wood  or  iron,  firmly  bolted  together  by 
cross  braces  at  the  ends  and  in  the  middla.     In  the  upper  ride-rails  of  the  standard. 


-there  is  a  series  of  ailes  carrying  anti-friction  wheels  (,  6^  6,  upon  which  the  ride-rails 
e,  e,  of  the  carriage  or  frame  that  bears  the  cloth  runs,  when  it  is  passing  under 
the  cutters  in  the  operation  of  shearing.  The  side-rails  c,  c,  are  straight  bars  of  iron, 
formed  with  edges  «,  on  their  under  sides,  which  run  smoothly  in  the  grooves  of  the 
roUera  &,  ft,  ft.     These  ride-rails  are  firmly  held  together  by  the  end  stretchers  d,  d. 


Hie  sHding  frame  has  attached  to  it  the  two  lower  rollers  e, «,  upon  which  the  doth 
intended  to  be  shorn  is  wound :  the  two  upper  lateral  rollers/,^  over  which  the  cloth  is 
conducted  and  held  up ;  and  tho  two  end  rollers  g^g,  by  which  the  habiting  rails  A,  A,  are 
drawn  tight. 

In  preparing  to  shear  a  piece  of  cloth,  the  whole  length  of  the  piece  is,  in  the  first 
place,  tightly  rolled  upon  one  of  the  lower  rollers  e,  which  must  be  something  longer 
than  the  breadth  of  the  cloth  firom  list  to  list.  The  end  of  the  piece  is  then  raised, 
and  passed  over  the  top  of  the  lateral  rollers  f,  f,  whence  it  is  carried  down  to  the 
other  roller  e,  and  its  end  or  fiural  is  made  ftst  to  that  roller.  The  books  of  the  h»- 
biting  rails  A,  A,  are  then  put  into  the  lists,  and  the  two  lower  rollers  e,  e,  with  the  two 
end  rollers  g,  g,  are  then  turned,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  the  cloth,  and  straining 
it  tight,  which  tenrion  is  preserved  by  ratchet  wheels  attached  to  the  ends  of  the  re- 
spective rollers,  with  palls  dropping  into  their  teeth.  The  frame  carrying  the  cloth,  is 
now  diddcn  along  upon  the  top  standard  rails  by  hand,  so  that  the  list  shall  be  brought 
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up  to  the  eutter  i,  t,  ready  to  eonunenoe  tb«  thearing  operation ;  the  bed  is  then 
which  brings  the  cloth  up  sgainst  the  edges  of  the  dieers. 
The  coMtructicm  of  the  bed  will  be  seen  by  rcfiHrence  to  the  ciosi  section/^.  1564. 
]^4  It  eontists   of    no 

»'ia      . '—  -' -^  _A  iron  or  other  metal 

^tH  roller  k,k.  turned 

to  a  truly  cylin* 
drical  figure,  and 
eoYcred  with  cloth 
or  leather,  to  afford 
a  small  degree  at 
elastic!^.  This 
roller  is  mounted 
upon  pivots  in  a 
finune  i,  I,  snd  is 
jk  supported  by  a 
Kl  smaller  roller  si, 
'^  similarly  mounted^ 
which  roller  si,  is 
intended  merely  to 
prevent  any  bend- 
ing  or  depression 
of  the  central  pert 

of  the  upper  roller  or  bed  A,  ik,  so  that  the  doth  may  be  kept  in  dose  contact  with 
the  whole  length  of  the  cutting  bladei. 

In  order  to  allow  the  bed  k  to  rise  and  fall,  tor  the  purpoee  of  bringing  the  cloth  up 
to  the  cutters  to  be  shorn,  or  lowering  it  away  from  them  after  the  operation,  the  frame 
I,  A  is  made  to  slide  up  and  down  in  the  grooved  standard  n,  n,  the  movable  part  en- 
closed within  the  standiard  being  shown  by  dots.  This  standard  »,  is  sttuated  about  the 
middle  of  the  machine,  crossing  it  immediately  under  the  cutters,  and  is  made  fiut  to  the 
frame  a,  by  bolts  and  screws.  There  is  a  lever  o,  attached  to  the  lower  cross-rsil  of  the 
standard,  which  turns  upon  s  fulcrum-pin,  the  eitremity  of  the  shorter  arm  of  which  lever 
acts  under  the  centre  of  the  sliding-frame,  so  that  by  the  lever  o,  the  sUding-frame,  with 
the  bed,  may  be  raised  or  lowered,  and  when  so  raised,  be  held  up  by  a  spring  catch  j. 

It  iKsing  now  explained  by  what  means  the  bed  which  suppons  the  cloth  is  constructed, 
and  brought  up,  so  as  to  keep  tlie  cloth  in  close  contact  with  the  cutters,  while  the  oper- 
ation of  shearing  is  going  on ;  it  is  necessary,  in  the  next  place,  to  describe  the  con- 
struction of  the  cutters,  and  their  mode  of  working ;  for  which  purpose,  in  addition  to 
what  is  shown  in  the  first  three  figures,  the  cutters  are  also  represented  detached*  and 
upon  a  larger  scale,  Injip.  1565. 

In  this  figure  is  exhibited  a  portion  of  the  cutters  in  the  same  situation  as  in  /ig. 

1559. ;  and  alongside  of  it  Ls  a  section  ot 
the  same,  taken  through  it  at  right 
angles  to  the  former ;  p,  is  a  metallic 
bar  or  rib,  somewhat  of  a  wedge  form, 
which  is  fiistened  to  the  top  part  of  the 
sundard  o,  a,  seen  best  in  Jig,  1558. 
To  this  bar  a  straight  blade  of  steel  g,  is  attached  by  screws,  the  edge  of  which  stands 
forwsrd  even  with  the  centre  or  axis  of  the  cylindrical  cutter  t,  and  forms  the  ledger 
blade,  or  lower  fixed  edge  of  the  shears.  This  blade  remains  stationary,  and  is  in  close 
conuct  with  the  pile  or  nap  of  the  cloth,  when  the  bed  A,  is  raised,  in  the  manner  above 
described. 

The  cutter  or  upper  blade  of  the  shears,  is  formed  by  inserting  two  or  more  strips  of 
plate  steel  r,  r,  in  twisted  directions,  into  grooves  in  the  metallic  cylinder  •,  t,  the  edges 
of  which  bUdes  r,  as  the  cylinder  i  revolves,  traverse  along  the  edge  of  the  fixed  or 
ledger  blade  g,  and  by  their  obliquity  produce  a  cutting  action  like  shears;  the  edges  of 
the  two  blades  taking  hokl  of  the  pile  or  raised  nap,  as  the  cloth  passes  under  it,  shaves 
off  the  superfluous  ends  of  the  wool,  and  leaves  the  face  smooth. 

Rotatory  motion  is  given  to  the  cutting  cylinder  t,  by  means  of  a  band  leading 
from  the  wheel  #,  which  passes  round  the  pulley  fixed  on  the  end  of  the  cylinder  i,  the 
wheel  a  being  driven  by  a  band  leading  from  the  rotatory  part  of  a  steam-engine,  or 
any  other  first  mover,  and  passed  round  the  rigger  t,  fixed  on  the  axle  #.  Tension  is 
given  to  this  band  by  a  tightening  pulley  «,  mounted  on  an  adjustable  sliding-pioce  e, 
which  is  secured  to  the  standard  by  a  screw ;  and  this  rigger  is  thrown  in  and  out  of 
gcer  by  a  dutch-box  and  lever,  which  sets  the  machine  going,  or  stops  it. 

In  order  to  give  a  drawing  stroke  to  the  cutter,  which  will  cause  the  piece  of  cloth 
to  be  shorn  off  with  better  efiect,  the  upper  cutter  has  a  slight  kterd  acUon,  produced 
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by  the  axle  of  the  cutdog  cylinder  being  made  sufficiently  long  to  allow  of  its  sliding 
laterally  about  an  inch  in  its  bearings ;  which  sliding  is  effected  by  a  cam  w,  fixed  at 
one  end.  This  cam  is  formed  by  an  oblique  groove,  cut  round  the  axle,  (see  w.  Jig.  1 565. ) 
and  a  tooth  x,  fixed  to  the  frame  or  standard  which  works  in  it,  as  the  cylinder  revolves. 
By  means  of  this  tooth,  the  cylinder  is  made  to  slide  laterally,  a  distance  equal  to  the 
obliquity  of  the  groove  w,  which  produces  the  drawing  stroke  of  the  upper  shear.  In 
order  that  the  rotation  of  the  shearing  cylinder  may  not  be  obstructed  by  friction,  the 
tooth  X,  is  made  of  two  pieces,  set  a  little  apart,  so  as  to  afibrd  a  small  degree  of  elasticity. 

The  manner  of  passing  the  cloth  progressively  under  the  cutters  is  as  follows :  — 
On  the  axle  of  the  wheel  s,  and  immediately  behind  that  wheel,  there  is  a  small  rigger, 
from  which  a  band  passes  to  a  wheel  y,  mounted  in  an  axle  turning  in  bearings  on  the 
lower  side-rail  of  the  standard  a.  At  the  reverse  extremity  of  this  axle,  there  is  an- 
other small  rigger  1,  from  which  abend  passes  to  a  wheel  2,  fixed  on  the  axle  3,  which 
crosses  near  the  middle  of  the  machine,  seen  in^.  1226.  Upon  this  axle  there  is  a 
sliding  pulley  4,  round  which  a  cord  is  passed  several  times,  whose  extremities  are  made 
last  to  the  ends  of  the  sliding  carriage  d;  when,  therefore,  this  pulley  is  locked  to  the 
axle,  which  is  done  by  a  clutch  box,  the  previously  described  movements  of  the  ma- 
chine cause  the  pulley  4  to  revolve,  and  by  means  of  the  rope  passed  round  it,  to 
draw  the  firame,  with  the  cloth,  slowly  and  progressively  along  under  the  cutters. 

It  remains  only  to  point  out  the  contrivance  whereby  the  machinery  throws  itself  out 
of  geer,  and  stops  its  operations,  when  the  edge  of  the  cloth  or  list  arrives  at  the  cutters. 

At  the  end  of  one  of  the  habiting  rails  A,  there  is  a  stop  affixed  by  a  nut  and  screw 
5,  which,  by  the  advance  of  the  carriage,  is  brought  up  and  made  to  press  against  a 
lever  6 ;  when  an  arm  from  this  lever  6,  acting  under  the  catch  7,  raises  the  catch  up, 
and  allows  the  hand-lever  8,  which  is  pressed  upon  by  a  strong  spring,  to  throw  the 
clutch-box  10,  out  of  geer  with  the  wheel  8;  whereby  the  evolution  of  the  machine 
instantly  ceases.  The  lower  part  of  the  lever  6,  being  connected  by  a  joint  to  the  top 
of  the  lever  J,  the  receding  of  the  lever  6,  draws  back  the  lower  catch  j,  and  allows  the 
sliding  frame  4  A  within  the  bed  A,  to  descend.  By  now  turning  the  lower  rollers  e,  e, 
another  portion  of  the  cloth  is  brought  up  to  be  shorn ;  and  when  it  is  properly  ha- 
bited and  strained,  by  the  means  above  described,  the  carriage  b  slidden  back,  and,  the 
parts  being  all  thrown  into  geer,  the  operation  goes  on  as  b(%re. 

Mr.  Hirst's  improvements  in  manu&cturing  woollen  cloths,  for  which  a  patent  was 
obtained  in  February,  1830,  apply  to  that  part  of  the  process  where  a  permanent  lustre 
is  given  usually  by  what  is  call^  roll-boiling ;  that  is,  stewing  the  doth,  when  tishtly 
wound  upon  a  roller,  in  a  vessel  of  hot  water  or  steam.  As  there  are  many  disadvan- 
tages attendant  upon  the  operation  of  roll-boiling,  such  as  injuring  the  cloths,  by  over- 
heating them,  which  weakens  the  fibre  of  the  wool,  and  also  changes  some  colours,  he 
substituted,  in  place  of  it,  a  particular  mode  of  acting  upon  the  cloths,  by  occasional 
or  intermitted  immersion  in  hot  water,  and  also  in  cold  water,  which  operations  may  be 
performed  either  with  or  without  pressure  upon  the  cloth,  as  circumstances  may  require. 

The  apparatus  which  he  proposes  to  employ  for  carrying  on  his  improvol  process, 
IS  shown  in  the  accompanying  drawing.  Fig,  1566,  is  a  front  view  of  the  apparatus, 
complete,  and  in  working  order  s  Jig.  1567*  is  a  section,  taken  transversely  through  the 
middle  of  the  machine,  in  the  direction  of  ^.  1568. ;  and  fig.  1568.  is  an  end  view 


of  the  same ;    a,  a,  a,  ia  a  vessel  or  tank,  made  of  iron  or  wood,  or  any  other  suit- 
able material :  sloping  at  the  back  and  front,  and  perpendicular   at  the  ends.     This 
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Unk  m  tut  be  tufBciently  Urge  to  admit  of  half  the  dlxuneter  of  the  cylinder  or  drum 
6,  6,  6,  being  tmmened  into  it,  which  drum  is  about  fiiur  feet  diameter,  and  about  six 
feet  long,  or  sooMthing  more  than  the  width  of  the  piece  of  cloth  intended  to  be  operated 

upon.  This  cylinder  or 
drum  &,&,!<  eoustructed 
by  combining  tegmenta 
of  wood  cut  radially  on 
their  edges,  secured  by 
screw-bolts  to  the  rims  of 
the  iron  wheels,  haTing 
arms,  with  an  axle  pass- 
ing  through  the  middle. 
The  cylinder  or  drum 
beinff  thiis  formed,  ren- 
dered smooth  on  its  pe- 
riphery, and  mounted 
upon  it»  axle  in  the 
tank,  the  piece  of  cloth 
is  wound  upon  it  ss 
tightly  as  possible,  which 
is  done  by  placing  it  in 
a  heap  upon  a  stool,  as  at 
e.  Jfg'  1567.,  pMsing  its 
end  oTer  and  between  the  tension-rollers  d,  c,  and  then  securing  it  to  the  drum, 
the  cloth  u  progressiTcly  drawn  from  the  heap,  between  the  tension-rollers,  which 
are  confined  by  a  pall  and  ratchet,  on  to  the  periphery  of  the  drum,  by  causing  the 
drum  to  revolve  upon  its  axis,  until  the  whole  piece  of  cloth  is  tightly  woimd  upon  the 
drum ;  it  is  then  bound  round  with  canvas  or  other  wrappers,  to  keep  it  secure.  ^ 

If  the  tank  has  not  been  previously  charged  with  clean  and  pure  water,  it  is  now 
filled   to  the  brim,  as  shown  at  Jig.  1567.,   and  opening  the  stopcock  of  the  pipe 


/,  which  leads  from  a  boiler,  the  i 
is  allowed  to  blow  through  the  pipei 
and  discharge  itself  at  the  lower  end,  by 
which  means  the  temperature  of  the  water 
is  raised  in  the  tank  to  about  170°  Fahr. 
Before  the  temperature  of  the  water  has 
got  up,  the  drum  is  set  in  slow  rotatory 
motion,  in  order  that  the  cloth  may  be 
uniformly  heated  throughout;  the  drum 
making  about  one  rotation  per  minute. 
The  cloth,  by  immersion  in  the  hot  water, 
and  passing  through  the  cold  air,  in  suc- 
cession, for  the  space  of  about  eight  hours, 
gets  a  smooth  soft  foce,  the  texture  not  be- 
ing rendered  harsh,  or  otherwise  injured, 
as  is  frequently  the  case  by  roll-boiling. 

Uniform  rotatory  motion  to  the  drum 
is  shown  in  Jig.  1566.,  in  which  g  is  an 
endless  aorew  or  worm,  placed  horiaon- 
tfiUy,  fuui  driveo  by  a  stiaBi-eiigiin:  ?n  ai^y  other  first  mover  employed  in  the  fcctory. 
This  endless  screw  takes  into  the  teeth  of,  and  drives,  the  vertical  wheel  A,  upon  the  axle 
of  which  the  coupling-box  t,  t,  is  fixed,  and,  consequently,  continually  revolves  with  it. 
At  the  end  of  the  shaft  of  the  drum,  a  pair  of  sliding  clutches  A,  A,  are  mounted, 
which,  when  projected  forward,  as  shown  by  dots  in  Jig.  1566.,  produce  the  coupling  or 
locking  of  the  drum-shaft  to  the  driving  wheel,  by  which  the  drum  is  put  in  motion ; 
but  on  withdrawing  the  clutches  A,  A,  firom  the  coupling-box  i,  t,  as  in  the  figure,  the 
drum  inunediately  stands  still. 

After  operating  upon  the  cloth  in  the  way  described,  by  passing  it  through  hot  water 
for  the  space  of  time  required,  the  hot  water  is  to  be  withdrawn  by  a  cock  at  the 
bottom,  or  otherwise,  and  cold  water  introduced  into  the  tank  in  its  stead ;  in  which 
cold  water  the  cloth  is  to  be  continued  turning,  in  the  manner  above  described,  for  the 
space  of  twenty-four  hours,  which  will  perfecdy  fix  the  lustre  that  the  fiuse  of  the  cloth 
has  acquired  by  its  inunerslon  in  the  hot  water,  and  leave  the  pile  or  nap,  to  the  touch, 
in  a  soft  silky  state. 

In  the  cold-water  operation  he  sometimes  employs  a  heavy  pressing  roller  I,  which, 
being  mounted  in  slots  in  the  frame  or  standard,  revolve  with  the  large  drum,  rolling 
over  the  back  of  the  cloth  as  it  goes  round.     TUs  roller  may  be  made  to  act  upon  tlie 
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cloth  with  any  required  pressure,  by  depressmg  the  screws  m,  m,  or  by  the  employment 
of  weighted  levers,  if  that  should  be  thought  necessary. 

Piwing  is  the  last  finish  of  cloth  to  give  it  a  smooth  level  surface.  The  piece  is 
folded  backwards  and  forwards  in  yard  lengths,  so  as  to  form  a  thick  package  on  tlie 
board  of  a  screw  or  hydraulic  press.  Between  every  fold  sheets  of  glazed  paper  are 
placed  to  prevent  the  contiguous  surfaces  of  the  cloth  from  coming  into  contact ;  and  at 
the  end  of  every  twenty  yards^  three  hot  iron  plates  are  inserted  between  tlie  folds,  the 
plates  being  laid  side  by  side,  so  as  to  occupy  the  whole  surface  of  the  folds.  Thin 
sheets  of  iron  not  heated  are  also  inserted  above  and  below  the  hot  plates  to  moderate 
the  heat  When  the  packs  of  cloth  are  properly  folded,  and  piled  in  sufficient  number 
in  the  press,  they  are  subjected  to  a  severe  compression,  and  left  under  its  influence  till 
the  plates  get  cold.  The  cloth  is  now  taken  out  and  folded  agun,  so  that  the  creases 
of  the  former  folds  noay  come  opposite  to  the  flat  faces  of  the  paper,  and  be  removed 
by  a  second  pressure.  In  finishing  superfine  cloths,  however,  a  very  slight  pressure  is 
given  with  iron  plates  but  moderately  warmed.  The  satiny  lustre  and  smoothness 
given  by  strong  compression  with  much  heat  b  objectionable,  as  it  renders  the  surface 
apt  to  become  spotted  and  disfigured  by  rain. 

Ros§*s  patent  improvements  m  wool  combing  machinery,  March  IS.  1851.— The  first 
improvements  described  have  relation  to  the  machine  for  forming  the  wool  into  sheets 
of  a  nearly  uniform  thickness,  technically  known  as  the  **  sheeter,*'  and  consist  chiefly  in 
combining  with  the  ordinary  sheeting  drum  or  cylinder  rollers,  designated,  from  their 
resemblance  to  porcupine  quills,  porcupine  rollers  ;  these  rollers  having  their  teeth  or 
quills  set  in  rows,  and  tlie  rows  of  one  roller  gearing  or  taking  into  tlie  spaces  between 
the  rows  of  the  other. 

Fiif,  1569.  is  an  elevation  of  a  sheeting  machine  thus  constructed  :<^r  f  is  the  general 


frame  work  upon  which  the  several  working  parts  of  the  machine  are  mounted,  a  is 
the  main  or  sheeting  drum  or  cylinder,  which  is  studded  with  rows  of  comb  or  *<  porcupine** 
teeth  a,  a,  a,  the  length  and  fineness  of  which  are  varied  according  to  the  length  of  the 
staple  of  the  wool  or  other  material  to  be  operated  upon.  Instead  of  the  rows  consisting 
each  of  a  single  set  of  teeth,  two,  three,  or  more  sets  may  be  combined  together.  The 
numl)er  of  wires  which  may  lie  placed  on  one  line  should  vary  with  the  quality  of  the 
wool  or  other  material.  In  long  staple  machines,  the  number  may  vary  from  four  to 
ten  or  more,  and  in  short  staple  machines  from  five  to  twenty  and  more  per  inch,  b,  a, 
are  two  fluted  feed-rollers,  c,  c,  two  porcupine  combing  rollers,  by  which  the  wool  is 
partly  combed  while  passing  from  the  feed  rollers  to  the  surface  of  the  sheeting  drum  ;  an 
end  elevation  of  the  porcupine  combing  rollers  on  an  enlarged  scale  is  given  at  Jig,  1570. 
The  teeth  c,  e,  are  set  in  rows,  and  the  rows  of  one  roller  take  or  gear  into  the  spaces 
between  the  rows  of  the  other,  n  is  a  grooved  guide  roller  for  preventing  the  wool  or 
other  material  escaping  the  combingaction.  Tlie  wool  or  other  material  is  laid  by  the  atten- 
dant evenly  upon  the  upper  surface  of  an  endless  web  o,  which  works  over  the  under 
feed  rollers,  and  a  plain  roller  h,  which  is  mounted  in  bearings  on  the  front  of  the  ma< 
chine.  The  feed-rollers  gradually  supply  the  wool  thus  spread  upon  the  endless  web  to 
the  two  porcupine  combing  rollers,  where  it  is  partly  combed  and  separated,  and  being 
so  prepared,  it  is  laid  hold  of  by  the  teeth  of  the  sheeting  drum,  by  which  it  is  still  further 
drawn  out  on  account  of  the  greater  velocity  with  which  the  suHace  of  the  sheeting 
drum  travels.  When  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  wo,'\or  other  material  has  been  thus 
Vol.  II.  6  K  / 
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ooU«etod  on  the  lurfiwe  of  the  drum,  U  is  remoTed  hj  the  etteodent  peaing  ft  boolced 
rod  aorasf  the  surface  of  the  drum,  and  rebtng  up  one  end  of  the  eheet,  when  the  whol» 
mey  be  eesilj  stripped  off  ftnd  removed,  being  then  in  •  fit  state  for  being  supplied 
to  the  oomb*fiUing  machine,  next  to  be  describedi 
A  modification  of  this  sheeting  machine  ii  represented  in>|^.  1571|  1578.,  which  dififers 


from  it  in  this,  that  it  ts  fed  firom  both  ends.  In  thii  modification  a  double  set  of  feeding 
rollers  is  employed,  so  that  the  machine  may  be  fed  (rom  both  endSi  These  rollers  are 
grooved  and  gear  into  porcupine  combing  rollers  similar  to  those  before  described,  which 
are  fi>llowed  by  brush  cylinders  or  grooved  guide  rollers,  a  is  the  sheeting  drum  as 
before ;  b,  b,  the  fluted  feed-rollers,  c,  c,  the  porcupine  combing  rollers,  which  gear  into 
the  fluted  ones;  d,  D,are  the  grooved  guide  rollers;  r,  f«  are  brush  cylinders,  which  may 
in  the  case  of  long  work  be  dispensed  with;  o,  a,  are  the  endless  webs  upon  which  tlie 
wool  is  laid.  The  framing  and  gearing  by  which  the  several  parts  are  put  in  motion 
are  omitted  in  the  drawings,  for  the  purpose  of  clearly  exhibiting  the  more  important 
working  parts  of  the  machine.  The  arrangement  of  sheeting  machines  just  described, 
is  so  far  as  regards  the  employment  of  a  fluted  feed  roller  in  coivjunction  with  a  porcu- 
pine combing  roller,  and  grooved  guide  roller,  is  more  especially  applicable  to  sheeting 
fine  short  wool,  but  may  also  be  applied  with  advantage  to  wocd  or  other  nutterial  of  a 
longer  staple.  In  the  case  of  fine  short  wool,  the  sheet  may  be  drawn  off  by  means  of 
rollers,  in  the  manner  represented  in  Jig,  1 572.  h,  h,  are  the  drawing  or  straightening 
rollers,  and  i  the  receiving  rollers.  During  the  operation  of  drawing  the  wool  and 
winding  it  on  the  receiving  roller,  the  sheeting  cylinder  must  have  a  motion  imparted  to 
it  in  the  reverse  direction. 

The  next  head  of  Mr.  Ross*s  specification  embraces  several  improvements  in  comb* 
filling  machines,  which  have  for  their  common  object  the  partial  combing  of  the  wool 
while  it  is  in  the  course  of  being  filled  into  the  combs.  We  select  for  exemplification 
what  the  patentee  regards  as  the  best  of  these  arrangements :  Jig,  1 573.  is  a  side  elevation 
bf  a  comb-filling  nuichine  as  thus  improved,     a,  a,  is  a  skeleton  drum,  which  is  comp9sed 
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of  two  rin^  a  a,  affixed  to  the  arms  b,  b,  which  last  are  mounted  upon  the  tnain  shaft 
of  the  machine,  which  has  its  bearings  upon  the  general  frame  f,  f  ;  b*,  b*  are  the  porcupine 
combining  rollers,  and  c\  c*  brushes  by  which  the  porcupine  combing  rollers  are  cleansed 
from  the  wool  that  collects  upon  them,  and  by  which  the  wool  is  again  delivered  to  the 
combs  f,  e;  d,  d,  are  the  feed-rollers,  and  b  an  endless  web  which  runs  over  the  lower 
feed- roller  and  the  plain  roller  c,  which  is  situated  at  the  front  of  the  machine;  h,  h, 
are  the  driving  pulleys,  by  which  the  power  is  applied  to  the  machine,  and  i,  i,  i,  the 
wheel  gearing  by  which  motion  is  communicated  to  the  different  parts.  The  wool  which 
has  undergone  the  process  of  sheeting  in  the  machine  first  described  is  spread  upon  the 
endless  web  a,  and  in  passing  between  the  feed-rollers,  and  between  or  under  or  over  the 
porcupine  combing  rollers,  is  taken  hold  of  by  the  combs  c, «,  as  they  revolve,  and,  being 
drawn  under  the  first  porcupine  roller  b^  and  the  brush  c\  the  continued  revolution  of 
the  drum  and  combs  causes  the  wool  to  be  brought  into  contact  with  the  other  porcupine 
combing  roller  b*  and  brush  c*.  As  the  combs  get  filled,  the  wool  is  thus  continuously 
being  brought  under  the  action  of  the  porcupine  combing  rollers  and  brushes ;  and  each 
new  portion  of  the  wool  taken  up  b  instantly  combed  out.  For  some  purposes  the 
combing  will  be  found  carried  so  far  by  this  operaUon  that  the  wool  will  require  do 
ftirther  preparation  previous  io  being  formed  into  slivers  in  the  machine  just  described^ 
and  which  is  calculated  for  filling  the  combs  and  combing  the  wool  or  other  fibrous 
material,  when  the  staple  is  some  considerable  length  (say  from  4  to  16  inches),  there 
are  two  porcupine  comb  rollers  with  their  brushes  employed;  but  I  do  not  confine 
myself  to  that  number,  as  in  some  cases  a  single  porcupine  combing  roller  and  brush  will 
be  found  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  process  of  combing  and  filling  the 
combs ;  three  or  more  rollers  and  brush  cylinders  may  be  used  with  advantage ;  such  as 
where  the  staple  is  short,  or  where  the  fibrous  material  operated  upon  is  very  close,  and 
separated  with  difficulty. 

Mr.  Ross  next  describes  some  improvements  in  the  combing  machine  of  his  invention 
patented  in  1841,  and  now  extensively  used.  The  following  general  description  will 
indicate  with  sufficient  distinctness  to  those  &miliar  with  the  machine,  the  nature  of  the 
improvements. 

"  First  I  give  to  the  saddle  combs  in  the  said  machine  a  compound  to-and-fto  and 
up-and-down  movement,  whereby  they  recede  from  and  advance  towards  the  comb  gates* 
and  simultaneously  therewith  alternately  rise  and  fall,  so  that  each  time  the  comb  gatas 
pass  the  saddle  combs,  they  do  so  in  a  different  plane,  and  thus  the  position  of  the  combs 
in  relation  to  each  other,  as  well  as  to  the  hold  they  take  of  the  wool  or  other  material* 
is  constantly  being  changed.  Secondly,  I  employ  a  fan  to  lash  the  wool  in  the  comb 
gate  or  flying  comb  up  against  the  saddle  comb,  which  renders  it  impossible  for  the  wool 
to  pass  by  the  saddle  comb  without  being  acted  upon  by  it.  Thirdly,  I  attach  the  springs 
by  which  the  gates  are  actuated  to  the  lower  arms  of  the  combing  gates,  instead  of  their 
being  placed  parallel  to  the  upright  shaft  of  the  machine  as  formerly,  whereby  a  consi- 
derable gain  in  space  and  compactness  is  effected ;  and,  fourthly,  I  use  breaks  to  prevent 
the  sudden  jerk  which  is  caused  when  the  wool  in  the  comb  gate  leaves  its  hold  of  the 
saddle  comb  or  incline  plane,  and  also  to  counteract  the  sudden  recoil  of  the  spring  by 
which  the  comb  gates  are  pressed  in  when  these  springs  are  released  from  the  gnp  or  ' 
pressure  of  the  incline  plane.** 

Mr.  Ross  concludes  with  a  description  of  an  improved  method  of  beating  the  eonba 
which  has  for  its  object  <*  the  economising  of  fuel,  the  better  beating  of  the  combs,  and 
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the  prereDtion  of  mitUke  ia  rtmoving  the  combe  be&re  thejr  beve  be( 
ezpoted  to  the  beet" 

The  body  of  tbe  beetiog  box  or  store  is  divided  hj  a  pertitioo  into  tvo  portions,  which 
eommunicate  together  at  the  beck  or  further  end  of  tbe  store,  so  that  the  flame  and 
heated  Tapours,  after  having  circulated  under  and  along  the  sides  of  the  two  lower  comb 
chambers,  ascend  into  tbe  upper  portion  of  the  stove,  where  thej  have  to  travefee  alon^ 
the  sides  and  over  the  top  of  the  two  upper  chambers,  ultimately  escaping  into  the 
chimnev  through  a  pipe.  The  length  of  the  heating  bos,  or  the  chambers,  should  be 
about  oouble  the  length  of  the  combs.  The  cold  combs  are  inserted  at  one  end,  and  on 
being  put  into  their  pUces  push  the  more  healed  eombs  towards  the  other  end  of  tbe 
chambers,  from  which  they  are  removed. 

AVOOTZ,  is  the  Indian  name  of  steeL 

WORSTED  and  WOOLLEN  MANUFACTURE.  31^,500  people  employed  ; 
producing  an  annual  value  of  25fiOO/XX)L  Dewsbury  is  frmous  for  tearing  up  old  worn 
cloth  and  working  the  woollen  stuff  into  new  goods  of  a  cheap  description. 

Alpaca  is  an  animal  of  the  Llama  tribe,  inhabiting  the  mountain  region  of  Peru.  The 
wool  or  hair  is  of  various  shades  of  black,  white,  gray,  brown,  &c^  and  is  remarkable  for 
brightness  and  lustre,  great  length  of  staple,  and  extreme  softness.  Thu  wool  was 
brought  into  general  use  in  this  country  about  16  years  ago^  by  the  Earl  of  Derby. 
Since  that  time  the  various  obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  successful  working  have  been  over- 
come, and  the  a1|>aca  manufacture  now  ranks  as  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of 
the  Bradford  worsted  stuff  trade.  The  articles  produced  from  alpaca  in  combination 
with  silk  arc  especially  noticeable  for  their  softness  and  brilliancy.  The  bulk  of  tiie  goods, 
however,  is  made  with  cotton  warp,  and  when  dyed  and  finished  approach  in  luure  to 
silk.  The  following  ia  the  average  yearly  importation  of  alpaca  wool  into  England  since 
its  first  introduction,  vix. 

Annml. 
From  1846  to  1840  •  -  •  •       7,000  bales 

1841         1845  ....     13,000 

1846        1850  -  -  -  -     S0,000 

being  supposed  to  be  the  ultimate  limit  of  the  Peruvian  production. 

Mohair  or  goat's  wool  is  produced  exclusively  in  Asia  Minor.  In  its  raw  state  it  is 
superior  in  lustre  to  alpaca,  and  it  is  wrought  into  many  lieautlful  fabrics.  The  impor- 
tation of  this  article  has  increased  from  5,621  bales  in  1841  to  12,884  in  1850. 

WORT,  is  the  fermentable  infusion  of  malt  or  grains.     See  Bxxa,  and  Malt. 

WOULFE*S  APPARATUS,  is  a  series  of  vessels,  connected  by  tubes,  for  tbe 
purpose  of  condensing  gaseous  producta  in  water.  See  Acsnc  Acin^  Jip,  1. ;  also 
MuaiATic  Acin. 


X 

XANTHINE,  is  the  name  given  by  Kuhlmann  to  the  yellow  dyeiog-matter  con- 
tained in  madder. 

Y. 

YEAST,  is  the  froth  of  fermenting  worts.     See  Bekr  and  FxaMXKTAnoN. 

Dr.  Liidersdorff  supporU  the  theory  that  yeast  is  an  organic  body,  and  acts  by  means 
of  its  organs  on  sugar,  in  contradistinction  to  the  theories  of  its  sction  by  mere  contact, 
or  by  its  own  sUte  of  decomposition  inducing  a  similar  state  in  the  saccharine  solution 
by  the  following  experiment :  — 

A  portion  of  yeast  was  rubbed  between  ground  glass  pistes  until  the'globules,  of  which 
it  is  composed,  could  no  longer  be  distinguished  by  the  microscope,  and  its  organic 
structure  therefore  was  destroyed.  An  equal  portion  was  exposed,  moistened,  in  a  thin 
layer  to  the  air,  whilst  the  other  was  being  thus  treated.  Both  portions  were  now 
mixed  separately  with  equal  quantities  of  grape  sugar,  dissolved  in  10  parts  of  water, 
and  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  95**  F.  The  portion  containing  the  uniigured  yeast 
began  to  ferment  in  half  an  hour,  and  continued  to  do  so  until  tlie  whole  of  tlie  sugar 
was  decomposed.  The  mutilated  yeast  did  not  produce  a  single  gas  bubble  in  the  fiuid 
containing  it  during  the  whole  of  this  time. 

YEAST,  ARTIFICIAL.  Mix  two  parts,  by  weight,  of  the  fine  flour  of  pale 
barley  malt  with  one  part  of  wheat  flour.     Stir  50  pounds  of  this  mixture  gra- 
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dual! J  into  100  quarts  of  oold  water,  with  a  wooden  spatula,  till  it  forms  a  smooth 
pap.  Put  this  pap  into  a  eopper  over  a  slow  fire ;  stir  it  well  till  the  temperature  rise 
to  fully  155^  to  XeoPf  when  a  partial  formation  of  sugar  will  take  place,  hut  this  sweet- 
ening must  not  be  pushed  too  far ;  turn  out  the  thinned  paste  into  a  flat  cooler,  and 
stir  it  from  time  to  time.  As  soon  as  the  wort  has  fallen  to  59^  Fahr.,  transfer  it  to 
a  tub,  and  add  lor  every  50  quarts  of  it,  1  quart  of  good  fresh  beer-yeast,  which  will 
throw  the  wort  into  brisk  fermentation  in  the  course  of  12  hours.  This  preparation 
will  be  good  yeast,  fit  for  bakers'  and  brewers*  uses^  and  will  continue  fresh  and  active 
lor  3  days.     It  should  be  occasionally  stirred* 

When  beer-barm  has  become  old  and  flat,  but  not  sour,  it  may  be  remed  by  mixing 
with  every  quart  of  it  a  small  potato,  boiled,  peeled,  and  rubbed  down  into  a  paste. 
Tlie  mixture  b  to  be  placed  in  a  warm  situation,  where  it  will  speedily  show  its 
renewed  activity,  by  throwing  up  a  froth  upon  its  surfiwe.  It  must  be  forthwith 
incorporated  with  the  dough,  for  the  purpose  of  baking  bread.  When  the  barm  has 
become  sour,  its  acid  should  be  neutralised  with  a  little  powdered  carbonate  of  soda, 
and  then  treated  as  above,  when  it  will,  in  like  manner,  be  revived.  A  bottle  of  brisk 
small  beer  may  furnish  ferment  enough  to  fl>rm,  in  this  way,  a  supply  of  good  yeast 
tor  a  small  baking. 

Hie  German  yeast  imported  into  this  country  in  large  quantities,  and  employed  by 
our  bakers^  in  baking  cakes,  and  other  fanejf  bread,  is  made  by  putting  the  unterhefe 
(see  Baxa,  Baoortoi),  into  thick  sacks  of  linen  or  hempen  yam,  letting  the  liquid  part, 
or  beer,  drain  away ;  placing  the  drained  sacks  between  boards,  and  exposing  them  to 
a  gradually  increasing  pressure,  till  a  mass  of  a  thin  cheesy  conustence  is  obtained. 
This  cake  is  broken  into  small  pieces,  which  are  wrapped  in  separate  linen  cloths; 
these  parcels  are  afterwards  enclosed  in  waxed  cloth,  for  exportation.  The  yeast 
cake  may  also  be  rammed  hard  into  a  pitched  cask,  which  is  to  be  closed  air-tight. 
In  this  state,  if  kept  cool,  it  may  be  preserved  active  for  a  considerable  time.  When 
this  is  to  be  used  for  beer,  the  proportion  required  should  be  mixed  with  a  quantity  of 
worts  at  60^  Fahr.,  and  the  mixture  left  for  a  little  to  work,  and  send  up  a  h'vely 
froth ;  when  it  is  quite  ready  for  adding  to  the  cooled  worts  in  the  fermenting  back. 

Ykast,  Fatsmt.  Boil  6  ounces  of  hops  in  S  gallons  of  water  3  hours :  strain  it  off, 
and  let  it  stand  10  minutes ;  then  add  half  a  peck  of  ground  malt,  stir  it  well  up,  and 
cover  it  over;  return  the  hops,  and  put  the  same  quantity  of  water  to  them  again, 
boiling  them  the  same  time  as  before,  straining  it  off  to  the  first  mash  ;  stir  it  up,  and 
let  it  remain  4  hours,  then  strain  it  off,  and  set  it  to  work  at  90^,  with  3  pints  of  patent 
yeast ;  let  it  stand  about  20  hours ;  take  the  soum  off  the  top,  and  strain  it  through 
a  hair  sieve ;  it  will  be  then  fit  for  use.  One  pint  is  sufficient  to  make  a  bushel 
of  bread. 

YELLOW  DYE.  (TdiUure  Jaune,  Fr. ;  GdbfSrben,  Germ.)  Amuito,  rfyer'#- 
hroom  (^Gemisia  tinctoria),  fu»tie,  fiuteif  Ionian  or  French  berriet,  guereHrtm  bark,  gaw 
wort  (^Serratula  tindoria),  turmeric,  weld,  and  willow  leaves,  are  the  principal  yellow  dyes 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom  ;  ehromate  of  lead,  iron-oxide,  nitric  acid  (for  silk),  eulphuret 
of  aniumony,  Kod  ndphuret  of  arsenic,  are  those  of  the  mineral  kingdom.  Under  these 
articles,  as  also  under  CALico-raiNTiNO,  Dteiko,  and  Mordants,  ample  instructions  will 
be  found  for  communicating  this  colour  to  textile  and  other  fibrous  substances.  Alumina 
and  oxide  of  tin  are  the  most  approved  bases  of  the  above  vegetable  dyes.  A  nankin 
dye  may  be  given  with  baMah,  especially  to  cotton  oiled  preparatory  to  the  Turkey-red 
process.     See  Maddxr. 

YELLOW,  KING'S,  is  a  poisonous  yellow  pigment     See  Arsbkic  and  Orpimskt. 

YTTRIA,  is  a  rare  earth,  extracted  from  the  minerals  gadolinite  and  yttrotontalite, 
being  an  oxide  of  the  metal  yttrium. 

z. 

ZAFFRE.     See  Cobalt. 

ZEDOARY,  is  the  root  of  a  plant  which  grows  in  Malubar,  Ceylon,  See  It  occurs 
in  wrinkled  pieces,  externally  ash-coloured,  internally  brownish-red ;  possessed  of  a  fra- 
grant odour,  somewhat  resembling  camphor  ;  and  of  a  pungent,  aromatic,  bitterish  taste. 
It  contains  according  to  Bucbolz,  1*42  of  volatile  oil,  of  a  burning  camphorated  taste; 
3*60  of  a  soft,  bitter,  aromatic  resin  ^  11-75  of  a  bitter  aromatic  extract,  mixed  with  a 
little  resin  and  potash-salts;  4*5  of  gum;  9  of  vegetable  mucilage;  3*60  of  starch  ; 
80of  a  starchy  extract  from  the  woody  fibre,  by  means  of  caustic  potassa,  along  with  31*2 
of  another  matter,  ]2«89  of  woody  fibre,  and  15  of  water.  According  to  Morin  this  root 
contains  besides  an  axotised  substance,  analogous  to  the  extract  of  beef. 

ZIMOME,  is  a  principle  supposed  by  Taddei  to  exist  in  the  glutea  of  wheat-flour. 
Its  identity  b  not  xecognised  by  Uter  chemists. 
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ZINC,  is  ft  nttal  of  «  blttish*whit«  eolour»  of  ft  coondcnbfo  luthrt  wbtn  broken 
oeron,  but  oatily  tirniabad  bv  th«  air ;  iu  fracture  is  backly,  oimI  loliftttd  with  smoU 
foccts,  irregularly  Mt  It  has  littic  coheaion,  and  breaks  in  thin  platas  before  the  haiiimer» 
unless  it  has  been  previously  subjeeted  to  •  regulated  process  of  lamination,  at  the  tempe- 
rature of  from  SSOO  to  SOO^  F^  whereby  it  becomes  nMlleable  and  retains  iu  malleahiUty 
and  ductility  afterwards.  On  this  singular  property  a  patent  was  taken  out  by  Measn. 
Ilobson  and  Sylvester,  of  Sheffield,  many  years  ago,  for  manufacturing  sheet  nnc,  for 
covering  the  roofs  of  houses,  and  sheathing  ships ;  but  the  low  price  of  copper  at  that 
time,  and  its  superior  tenacity,  rendered  their  patent  ineffective.  The  specific  gravity 
of  sine  varies  from  6*9  to  7 -S,  according  to  the  condensation  it  has  rsceived.  It  melts 
under  a  red  heat,  at  about  the  680th  or  700th  degree  of  Fahrenheit*b  acale.  When 
eiposed  to  this  beat  with  contact  of  air,  the  metal  takes  fire,  and  bums  with  a  brilliant 
bluish-white  light,  while  a  few  flocculi,  of  a  woolly-looking  white  matter,  rise  out  of  the 
crucible^  and  float  in  the  air.  The  result  of  the  combustion  is  a  white  powder,  fbraerlj 
called  flowers,  but  now  oiide  of  sine ;  consisting  of  34  of  metal,  and  8  of  oxygen,  beiiig 
tlieir  respective  prime  equivalents ;  or,  in  100  parts,  of  81  and  19. 

The  principal  ores  of  sine  are,  the  solphorct  called  bUndt,  the  silicate  called  wheiiest 
and  the  sparry  calamine,  or  the  carbonate. 

].  BlentU  crystallises  in  the  garnet-dodecahedron ;  its  flractura  is  highly  conehoidal; 
lustre,  adamantine ;  colours,  black,  brown,  red,  yellow,  and  green  ;  transparent  or  trana* 
lucent ;  specific  gravity,  4.  It  is  a  simple  sulpburet  of  the  metal ;  and,  therefore,  oon- 
Msts,  in  its  pure  sute,  of  34  of  sine,  and  16  of  sulphur.  It  dissolves  in  nitrie  acid,  with 
disengagement  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  It  occurs  in  beds  and  veins,  accompanied 
chiefly  by  galena,  iron  pyrites,  copper  pyrites,  and  heavy  spar.  There  is  a  raidinted 
variety  found  at  Prsibram,  remarkable  for  containing  a  large  proportion  of  cadmium. 
Blende  is  found  in  great  quantities  in  Derbyshire  and  Cumberland,  ta  also  in  Cornwall. 

3.  Ga/amine,  or  silicate  of  sine,  is  divided  into  two  species  ;  the  prismatic  or  electric 
calamine,  and  the  rhoimboidal ;  though  they  both  agree  in  metallurgic  treatment  The 
J!rst  has  a  vitreous  lustre,  inclining  to  pearly  |  colour,  white,  but  occasionally  blue, 
green,  yellow,  or  brown ;  spec.  grav.  3*98.  It  ofUn  occun  massive,  and  in  botroidal 
shapes.  This  species  is  a  compound  of  oxide  of  sine  with  silica  and  water ;  and  its 
constituents  are— sine  oxide,  66*37  ;  silica,  S6'fi8  ;  water,  7*4  ;  in  100  parts.  Reduced 
to  powder,  it  is  soluble  in  dilute  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid,  and  the  solution  gelatinises 
on  cooling.  It  emits  a  green  phosphorescent  light  before  the  blowpipe.  Tbe  second 
species,  or  rhombohedral  calamine,  is  a  carbonate  of  sine.  Its  specific  gravity  is  4 '443, 
much  detiser  than  the  preceding.  It  oceura  in  kidney-shaped,  botroidal  stalactitic,  and 
other  imitative  chapes ;  surface  generally  rough,  composition  columnar.  Massive,  with 
a  granular  texture,  sometimes  impalpable;  strongly  coherent.  According  to  Smith- 
son's  analysis,  Derbyshire  calamine  consists  of — oxide  of  ainc,  65*2  ;  carbonic  acid,  34*8  ; 
which  coincides  almost  exactly  with  a  prime  equivalent  of  the  oxide  and  acid,  or 
48  +  28  «  64. 

The  mineral  genus  called  e»M-ort,  or  red  oxide  of  sine.  Is  denser  than  either  of  the 
above,  its  spec.  grav.  being  5*438.  It  is  a  compound  of  oxide  of  sine  88,  and  oxide  of 
iron  and  manganese  12.  It  is  found  massive,  of  a  granular  texture^  in  large  quantities, 
in  several  localities  in  New  Jersey.  It  is  set  free  in  several  metallurgic  processes,  and 
occun  crystallised,  in  six-sided  prisms  of  a  yellow  colour,  in  the  smelting  woiks  of 
Koenigshutte  in  Silesia,  according  to  Mitacherlich. 

Tlie  zinc  ores  of  England,  like  those  of  France,  Flanders,  and  Silesia,  occur  in  two 
geological  localities. 

Tlie  first  is  in  veins  in  the  carboniferous  or  mountain  limestone.  The  blende  and  the 
calamine  most  usually  accompany  the  numerous  veins  of  galena  which  traverse  that 
limestone ;  though  there  are  many  lead  mines  that  yield  no  calamine ;  and,  on  tlie  other 
hand,  there  are  veins  of  calamine  alone,  as  at  Matlock,  whence  a  very  considerable 
quantity  of  this  ore  is  obtained. 

In  almost  every  point  of  EngUnd  where  tfast  metalliferous  limestone  appears,  there 
are  explorations  for  lead  and  zinc  ores.  The  neighbourhood  of  Alstesi-moor  in  Cum- 
berland, of  Castleton  and  Matlock  in  Derbyshire,  and  the  small  metalliferous  belt  of 
Flmtshire,  are  peculiarly  marked  for  their  mineral  ricbee.  On  the  north  side  of  the  last 
county,  calamine  is  mined  in  a  rich  vein  of  galena  at  Holywell,  where  it  presents  the 
singular  appearance  of  occurring  only  in  the  ramifications  that  the  lead  vein  makes  from 
east  to  west,  and  never  in  those  from  north  to  south ;  while  the  blende,  abundantly  pre- 
sent  in  this  mine,  is  found  indifierently  in  all  directions. 

The^second  locality  of  calamine  is  in  the  magnesian  limestone  formation  of  the 

English  geologists,  the  alpine  limestone  of  the   French,  and  the  seehstein  of  the 

w"u*"*'     ?^'®  calamine  is  disseminated  through  it  in  small  contemporaneous  veins, 

which,  running  in  all  directions,  form  the  appearance  of  a  network.     These  veins  have 

commonly  a  thickness  of  only  a  few  inches  s  but  in  certain  casea  they  extend  to  four  fiseti 
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in  consequenee  of  the  union  of  sereral  small  ones  into  a  mass.  The  explorations  of 
calamine  in  the  magnesian  limestone,  are  situated  chiefly  on  the  flanks  of  the  Mendip 
Hills,  a  chain  which  extends  in  a  north-west  and  south-east  direction,  from  the  canal 
of  Bristol  to  Fibme.  The  calamine  is  worked  mostly  in  the  parishes  of  Phipham 
and  Roborough,  as  also  near  Rickford  and  Broadfleld-Doron,  by  means  of  a  great 
multitude  of  small  shafts.  The  miners  pay,  for  the  privilege  of  working,  a  tax  of  1^, 
sterling  per  annum  to  the  Lords  of  the  Ti>easury  ;  and  they  sell  the  ores,  mixed  with 
a  considerable  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime,  for  1/L  per  ton,  at  Phipham,  after  washing 
it  slightly  in  a  sieve.  They  are  despatched  to  Bristol,  where  they  receive  a  new 
wasbmg^  in  order  to  separate  the  galena. 

07  TUB  SXUTIMO  OP  THI  OaXS  OF  IXKC. 

The  greater  part  of  the  nne  works  are  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Birmingham 
and  Bristol.  The  manu&cture  of  brass,  which  has  been  long  one  of  the  staple  articles 
of  these  towns,  was  probably  the  cause  of  the  introduction  of  this  branch  of  industry, 
at  the  period  when  brass  began  to  be  made  by  the  direct  union  of  copper  with  metallic 
sine  instead  of  calamine.  A  few  zinc  furnaces  exist  also  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sheffield,  amid  the  coal-pits  surrounding  that  town.  Bristol  and  Birmingham  derive 
their  chief  supply  of  ores  from  the  Mendip  Hills  and  Flintshire:  and  Sheffield,  from 
Alston-moor. 

Tlie  calamhie,  freed  from  galena  by  sorting  with  the  hand,  is  calcined  before 
its  introduction  into  the  smelting-furnaces,  by  being  exposed,  coarsely  bruised,  in 
reverberatory  ovens,  10  feet  long,  and  8  broad,  in  a  layer  6  inches  thick.  In  some 
establishments  the  calcination  is  omitted,  and  the  calamine,  broken  into  pieces  about 
the  sixe  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  is  mixed  with  its  bulk  of  small  coal. 

Zinc  is  smelted  in  England,  likewise  from  blende  (sulphuret  of  sine).  This  ore, 
after  being  washed,  and  broken  into  pieces  of  the  sixe  of  a  filbert,  was  sold  a  few  years 
ago  at  the  mine  of  Holywell  for  3/.  a  ton,  or  half  the  price  of  calamine.  It  is  roasted, 
without  any  other  preparation,  in  reverberatory' furnaces  ;  which  are  about  8  feet  wide, 
and  10  long:  the  distance  between  the  roof  and  the  sole  being  30  inches,  and  the 
height  of  the  fire  bridge  18.  The  layer  of  blende,  which  is  placed  on  the  hearth,  is 
about  4  or  5  inches  thick  ;  and  it  is  continually  stirred  up  with  rakes.  One  ton  of  it 
requires  for  roasting  fbur  tons  of  coals ;  and  it  suffers  a  loss  of  SO  per  cent.  The 
operation  takes  from  10  to  12  hours.  The  mixture  of  reducing  consists  of  one-fourth 
part  of  the  desulphuretted  oxide,  one-fourth  of  calcined  calamine,  and  one-half  part  of 
charcoal ;  which  affords  commonly  SO  per  cent  of  zinc. 

The  English  furnaces  for  smeltmg  zinc  ores  are  sometimes  quadrangular,  sometimes 
round ;  the  latter  form  being  preferable,  l^ey  are  mounted  with  from  6  to  8  crucibles  or 
pots  (see  Jfy.  2  574.),  arched  over  with  a  cupola  a,  placed  under  a  conical  chimney  b,  which 

serves  to  give  a  strong  draught,  and  to 

1574/r^^ — igm  carry  off  the  smoke.     In  this  cone  there 

are  as  many  doors  e,  e,  c,  as  there  are  pots 
in  the  furnace ;  and  an  equal  number  of 
vents  d,  dfdt  in  the  cupola,  through  which 
the  smoke  may  escape,  and  the  pots  may 
be  set.  In  the  surrounding  wall  there  are 
holes  for  taking  out  the  pots  when  they 
become  unserviceable ;  after  the  pots  are 
set,  these  holes  are  bricked  up.  Tlie  pots 
are  heated  to  ignition  in  a  reverberatory  fur- 
nace before  being  set,  and  are  put  in  by 
means  of  iron  tong  machinery  supported 
upon  two  wheels,  as  is  the  case  with  glass, 
house  pots.  «,  is  the  grate ;  /,  the  door  for 
the  fuel ;  g,  the  ash-pit.  The  pots  A,  A,  A, 
have  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  their  bottom, 
which  is  closed  with  a  wooden  plug,  when 
they  are  set  charged  with  calamine,  mixed 
with  one-seventh  of  coal ;  which  coal  pre- 
vents the  mixture  from  falling  through  the 
orifice,  when  the  heat  rises  and  consumes 
the  plug.  The  sole  of  the  hearth  t,  t,  upon 
which  the  crucibles  stand,  is  perforated 
under  each  of  them,  so  that  they  can  be  reached  from  below ;  to  the  bottom  orifice  of  the 
pot,  when  the  distillation  begins,  a  long  sheet-iron  pipe  A,  is  joined,  which  dips  at  its  end 
into  a  water-vessel  4  for  receiving  in  drops  the  condensed  vapours  of  the  zinc.  The  pot 
is  charged  from  above,  through  an  orifice  in  the  lid  of  the  pot,  which  is  left  open  after 
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the  firing,  tUI  Um  bluiah  eolour  of  Um  flame  shows  the  YohuOintioo  of  tho  meUl  ; 
Immcdiatcljr  whereupon  the  whole  is  covered  wiih  a  fire-tile  m.  The  iron  tubes  aiw 
apt  to  get  obstructed  during  the  distillation,  and  must  therefore  be  oeeasionally  cleared 
out  with  a  redhot  rod.  when  the  distillation  is  finished,  the  iron  pipes  must  be 
lemofed ;  the  coaly  and  other  contents  of  the  pot  cleared  awa j.  A  pot  larts  about  lour 
months  upon  an  average.  Five  distillations  may  be  made  in  the  course  of  14  days, 
in  which  firom  6  to  10  tons  of  calamine  may  be  worked  up,  and  from  28  to  24  tons  of 
ooab  consumed,  with  a  product  of  two  tons  of  sine  The  metal  amounts  to  from  25  to 
40  per  cent,  of  the  ore. 

1,  2,  is  the  level  of  the  upper  floor ;  3,  4,  level  of  the  lower  ceiling  of  the  lower  floor. 

Fig,  1575^  ground  plan  on  the  level  of  1,  2 :  only  one-half  is  here  shown. 

ThMB  sine  collected  in  this  operation,  is  in  the  fi»rm  of  drops,  and  a  very  fine  powder 
mingled  with  some  oxide.  It  roust  be  melted  in  an  iron  pot  or  boiler,  set  in  a  proper 
furnace ;  and  the  oxide  is  skimmed  off*  the  sur&oe,  to  be  returned  into  the  cniciblea. 
llie  metal  is,  lastly,  cast  into  square  bars  or  ingots. 

The  crucibles  are  discharged  at  the  end  of  each  operation,  by  withdrawing  the  con- 
denser, breaking  with  a  rake  the  piece  of  charcoal  which  shuts  their  bottom,  and  then 
emptying  them  completely,  by  shaking  their  upper  part  In  replacing  the  condenser- 
pipe  k  (see  second  pot  from  the  right  hand,  /y.  1574.),  the  flange  at  iu  top  is  coveted 
with  a  ring  of  loam-lute,  pressed  against  the  conical  bottom  of  the  crucible,  and  aecnrcd 
in  its  place  by  means  of  two  parallel  rodse,  o,  which  can  be  clamped  by  screws  prqjectiag 
horisontally  fttmi  the  vertical  tunnel.    See  their  places,  indicsted  by  two  open  dots  near  o,  o. 

A  smelter  and  two  labourera  are  employed  in  conducting  a  furnace ;  who  make,  with 
a  mixtura  of  equal  parts  of  fire-clay,  and  cement  of  old  pounds  finely  ground,  the  pots  or 
crucibles,  which  last  about  four  months.  Five  charges  era  made  in  1 5  days ;  these  work 
up  from  6  to  1 0  tons  of  calamine,  consume  firom  22  to  24  tons  of  coals,  and  produce  2  tons 
of  sinCf  upon  an  average.   The  following  estinuUe  of  prices  was  made  a  few  years  ago :  -~ 


3  tons  of  calamine,  at  &. 

24  ditto  coal,  at  5f. 

A  smelter,  at  2  guineas  a  week 

Two  labourers,  esch  at  4f.  per  day 

Incidental  expenses 


£ 
18 
6 
2 
2 
1 


d. 
0 
O 
O 
O 
O 


29  18  O 
The  calamine  of  Alston-moor,  used  at  Sheflield,  is  not  so  rich ;  it  produces  at  moat 
only  25  per  cent,  of  sine.  The  coals  are  laid  down  at  a  cost  of  5*.  Sd.  per  ton  ;  and  the 
calamine  laid  down  there  5L  ;  whence  the  sine  will  amount  to  S2/.  14s.  per  ton.  The 
considerable  importations  of  sine  from  Belgium  and  Germany,  for  some  years  back, 
have  caused  a  considerable  fall  in  its  price. 

At  Liittich,  where  the  calamine  of  Altenberg,  near  Aix-la-Chapelle,  is  smelted,  a 
reduction  furnace,  containing  long  borisontal  earthen  tubes,  is  emploved.  The  roasted 
calamine  is  finely  ground,  and  mixed  with  from  one-third  to  two-tbirds  its  volume  of 
coke  or  charcoal,  broken  to  pieces  the  sise  of  nuts. 

Ftp.  1576.  represents  this  sine  Airnace  in   elevation;  and /y.  1577.  in  a   vertical 
section  through  the  middle.     From  the  hearth  to  the  bottom  of  the  chimney  it  is 
j^     .  ^A  9  feet  high,  and  the  chimney  itself  is 

yl  y    M  18  or  20  feet  high,     a,  is  the  ash-pit ; 

/I 1-4  b,  the  grate ;  c,  the  fireplace ;  d,  the 

hearth ;  e,  «,  the  laboratory  ;  f,  the 
upper  arch,  which  closes  in  the  labo- 
ratory; f,  the  second  arch,  which 
forms  the  hood  cap  of  the  furnace ;  p, 
the  chimney  ;  h,  the  fire-wall,  which 
rests  against  a  supporting  wall  of  the 
smel ting-house,  llirough  the  vaulted 
hearth  the  flame  of  the  fire  draws 
through  ten  flues  t,  i,  two  placed  in 
one  line;  betwixt  these  5  pairs  of 
draught  openings,  upon  the  sole  of  the 
hearth,  the  undermost  earthen  tubes  A, 
immediately  rest.  The  second  and 
third  rows  of  tubes  A,  k,  lie  in  a 
parallel  direction  over  each  other,  at 
about  one  inch  apart  ;  in  the  sixth 
row  there  are  only  two  tubes ;  s  o  that 
there  ara  22  tubes  altogether  in  one  furnace.     At  theur  two  ends  these  tubes  rest 
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upon  fire-tiles,  which  form,  with  the  side-walls,  a  kind  of  chequer-work  I,  K  The 
tubes  are  4  feet  long,  4  to  5  inches  in  diameter  within,  |  of  an  inch  thick.  The  fire, 
which  arrives  at  the  laboratory  through  the  flues  i,  t,  plays  round  the  tubes,  and  passes 
off  through  the  apertures  m,  m,  in  both  arches  of  the  furnace,  into  the  chimney,  n, 
is  an  opening  in  the  front  wall  between  the  two  arches,  which  serves  to  modify  the 
draught,  by  admitting  more  or  less  of  the  eiternal  air. 

The  two  slender  side  walls  o,  o,  of  the  furnace,  are  a  foot  distant  from  the  chequer- 
work,  so  that  on  the  horixontal  iron  bars  g,  q,  supported  by  the  hooks  pjp,  the  iron 
reoeivers  r,  r,  may  have  room  to  rest  at  their  fore  part.  Theae  receivers  are  eonical 
pipes  of  cast-iron,  1  j  foot  long,  posteriorly  1}  inch,  and  anteriorly  I  inch  wide  at  the 
utmost  After  the  earthen  tubes  have  been  filled  with  the  ore  to  be  smelted,  these 
conical  pipes  are  luted  to  them  in  a  slightly  slanting  poution.  I'hese  cones  last  no 
more  than  three  weeks ;  and  are  generally  lengthened  with  narrow-mouthed  wrought- 
iron  tubes,  to  prevent  the  combustion  of  the  sine,  by  contact  of  air.  When  the  furnace 
is  in  activity,  a  blue  flame  is  to  be  seen  at  the  mouths  of  all  these  pipes.     Every  two 

hours  the   liquefied  metal   is  niked  out  into  a 
shovel  placed  beneath  ;  and  in  IS  hours  the  charge 
is  distilled ;  after  which  the  tubes  are  cleared  out, 
and  re-charged.     100  pounds  of  metallic  sine  are 
the  product  of  one  operation.     It  is  remelted  at  a 
loss  of  10  per  cent.,  and  cast  into  moulds  for  sale. 
Fiff.  1578.  is  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  fur- 
nace for  calcining  e&lamine   in    Upper    Silesia; 
Jig.  1 579.  is  aground  plan  of  the  furnace,     a,  b  the 
orifice  in  the  vault  or  dome,  for  the  introduction 
of  the  ore ;  6,  &,  apertures  in  the  side-walls,  shut 
with   doors,  through  which  the  matter   may  be 
turned  over ;  e,  the  chimney ;  d^  the  fire-bridge ; 
e,  the  grate ;  /,  the  feed  opening  of  the  fire,  the 
fuel  being  pitooal.     The  calamine  b  stirred  about 
I  every  hour ;  and  after  being  well  calcined  during 
5  or  6  hours,  it  is  withdrawn  ;  and  a  new  charge 
is  put  in.     These   Silesian  furnaces  admit  of  SO 
ewt.  at  a  time;  and  for  roasting  every  100  cwt.,  15  Prussian  bushels  of  fuel,  equal  to  28 
English  bushels,  are  employed.     These  calcining  furnaces  are  sometimes  built  along- 
side of  the  zinc  smelting-fumaces,  and  are  heated  by 
the  waste  flame  of  the  latter.     The  roasting  is  per- 
1580  formed  in  the  Netherlands  in  shafts,  like  small  blast 

iron- furnaces,  called  schachtofen. 

The  hearth  a,  in  Jiff*.  1 580,  1 58 1 .,  is  constructed  for 
working  with  5  muffles,  one  of  which  is  long  and  four 
short.     The  mufiles  are  made  upon  moulcb,  of  fire- 
clay mixed  with  ground  potsherds.     The   receivers 
are  stoneware  botUes.     The  grate  is  10  inches  be- 
.      neath  the  level  of  the  hearth,     d,  the  fire-bridge,  is 
;    proportionally  high,  to  diminish  the  force  of  the  flame 
^    upon  the  hearth,  that  it  may  not  strike  the  muffles, 
c,  is  the  opening  through  which  the  muffles  are  put 
in  and  taken  out ;  during  the  firing  it  is  partly  filled 
with  bricks,  so  that  the  smoke  and  flame  may  escape 
'  between  them ;  d,  d,  are  openings  for  adjusting  the 
positions  of  the  muffles ;  e,  cross  hoops  of  iron,  to 
strengthen  the  brick  arch ;  /,  is  a  bed  of  sand  under 
the  sole  of  the  hearth.    During  the  first  two  days,  the 
fire  is  applied  under  the  grating ;  the  heat  must  be 
very  slowly  raised  to  redness,  at  which  pitch  it  must 
be  maintained  during  two  days.     From  8  to  10  days 
are  required  for  the  firing  of  the  muffles. 

The  furnace  shown  mjigf,  1582,  1583, 1584.  is  for 

4s  the  melting  of  the  metallic  zinc.      Ftg.  158S.  is  a 

front  view ;  Jig,  1582.  a  transverse  section  ;  Jig,  1584, 

a  view  from  above ;  a,  is  the  fire-door;  6,  the  grate; 

_  c,  the  fire-bridge;   d,  the  flue;  e,    the  chimney; 

f»  /.  /» cast-  iron  melting-potsT which  contain  each  about  1 0  cwt  of  the  metaL     The  heat  is 

moderated  by  the  successive  addition  of  pieces  of  cold  zinc.   The  inside  of  the  pots  should 

be  coated  with  loam,  to  prevent  the  iron  being  attacked  by  the  line.     When   the 
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ftlne  it  iotcnded  to  be  Umiiwtod,  it  tboukl  be  mdtod  vith  Um  low«t  povibk  beat,  and 
poured  into  hot  mouldf. 

When  the  tine  ores  eonlmn  CMliiiiuiB,  Ibis  metal  dietib  over  in  tbe  fecm  of  brown 

oxide,  with  the  lint  portions,  being  mare  Toliitilo 


Under  Beass  and  Coma,  tbe  moet  useful  allojn 
of  sine  are  described.  The  sulphate,  Tulgarlyeailed 
white  Titrioi*  is  made  finom  the  sulphuiet,  by  ] 
hag  it  gently,  and  then  esposing  it  ope 
lemees  -to  the  aetion  of  air  and  moistnie,  as  hae 
been  fuU j  delniled  under  SnrmAn  or  laov.  The 
purest  sulphate  of  sine  ie  made  by  dissolving  the 
metal  in  dilute  snlpbuiie  aeid,  digesting  the  solutioa 
over  some  of  the  metal,  flltoing,  evaporating,  and 
crystallising. 

Sulphate  of  sine  is  added  m  a  drier  to 


The  ordinary  sine  found  in  the  market  is  never 
pure ;  but  eontains  lead,  cadmium,  arsenic,  copper, 
iron,  and  carbon ;  firom  some  of  which  it  may  be 


iron,  and  carbon ;  firom  some  of  which  it  may 
freed  in  a  great  degree  by  distillation ;  but  even  after  this  process  it  rctsins  a  little 
lead,  with  all  the  anenie  and  cadmium.  The  aeperation  of  tbe  latter  is  described 
under  Cadmium.  Zinc,  free  from  other  metals,  may  be  obtained  by  distilling  a  mixture 
of  charcoal  and  its  subcarbonale,  precipitated  from  the  crystallised  sulphate  by  carbo- 
nate of  soda.  By  holding  a  poredain  mucer  over  the  flame  of  hydrogen  produced 
from  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  upon  any  mmple  of  the  sine  of  commerce,  the 
presence  of  arsenic  in  it  may  be  made  manifest  by  the  deposit  of  a  gray  film  of  the 
latter  metal.     Antimony,  however,  produces  a  somewhat  similar  effect  to  arsenic. 

Zinc  is  extensively  emploved  for  making  water-cisterns,  baths,  spouts,  pipes,  plates 
Ibr  tbe  rincographer,  for  voltaic  batteries,  fUings  for  fire-works,  covering  roofi^  and  a 
great  many  architectural  purpoees,  especially  in  Berlin ;  because  this  metal,  afker  it  gets 
covered  with  a  thin  film  of  oxide  or  carbonate,  sufiers  no  ftirther  change  by  long  expo- 
sure to  tbe  weather.  One  capital  objection  to  sine  as  a  roofing  material  is  its  com- 
bustibility. 

Chloride  of  rinc  has  been  recently  need  with  great  advantage  as  an  eseharotie  tax 
removing  cancerous  tumours,  and  healing  various  ill-constitutioned  ulcers.  It,  9m  also 
the  nitrtte,  fbrms  an  ingredient  in  tbe  resist  pastes  for  the  pale  Uoes  of  the  incUgo  vat. 

Mr.  Nicholas  T^ougbton,  of  Swanaea,  obtained  a  patent  in  May,  1839,  fw  im- 
provements in  the  msnulaeture  of  this  metal.  His  invention  relates  to  the  applioation 
of  a  peculiar  apparatus  in  roasting  the  ores,  and  in  smelting  the  sine.    Fig.  1585. 


represents  the  section  of  a  series  of  retorts  for  calcining  sine  ores,  arranged  and  oon- 
stmcted  according  to  this  invention.  Tbe  retorts  shown  in  this  figure  are  composed  of 
a  series  of  fire-tiles  or  parallelogram  slabs,  o,  <i,  a,  are  the  slabs  or  tiles,  which  con- 
stitute tbe  bottoms  of  the  retorts ;  A,  6,  are  the  slabs,  which  constitute  the  upper  sur- 
faces or  tops  of  the  retorts ;  and  c,  c,  are  slabs,  placed  vertically,  to  produce  the  sides  of 
the  retorts.  Tbe  back  ends  of  the  retorts  are  closed  by  similar  tiles  or  slabs,  having  a 
hole  through  them  for  the  passage  of  the  vapours  evolved  ttmn  tbe  ores ;  these  vapours 
are  conveyed  in  any  direction  by  tbe  flue  at  that  end,  and  being  thus  separated  firom  the 
products  of  combustion,  may  be  separately  acted  on,  according  to  either  of  tbe  patentee*s 
former  inventions,  which  treat  of  the  separated  vi^urs  of  copper  ores  in  the  process  of 
calcining  or  roasting  such  ores ;  or  the  separated  products  of  the  ore  may  be  ^owed  to 
pass  into  the  atmosphere.  The  patentee  states,  that  by  treating  rinc  ores  in  furnaces 
or  retorts,  such  as  arc  above  described,  conuderable  saving  of  ftiel  will  result,  and  the 
zinc  ore  will  be  more  evenly  roasted  or  calcined. 
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Hie  front  ends  of  the  retorts  are  closed  by  me«ns  of  tiles  or  doors,  hanng  a  small 
hole  or  opening  in  each,  for  the  passage  of  atmospheric  air;  and  the  holes  may  be 
closed,  or  more  or  less  open,  according  to  the  object  required.  The  retorts  are  charged 
through  the  hoppers  above,  which  haTc  proper  slides  to  dose  the  openings  into  tlie 
retorts ;  the  quantity  charged  into  each  retort  being  sufficient  to  eo?er  the  knrcr  surlhee 
thereof  two  or  three  inches  deep.  During  the  operation  the  ore  must  be  raked  from 
time  to  time,  to  change  the  surfi^es,  and  iSbe  retorts  should  be  kept  to  a  moderate  red 
heat 

Hie  second  part  of  this  iuTention  relates  to  an  arrangement  of  apparatus  or  Aumaoe 
for  calcining  sine  ores,  wherein  the  ore  is  subjected  to  the  direct  action  of  the  products 
of  combustion.     Fig.  1 586.  shows  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  furnace,  which  is  so  con- 


structed that  while  one  portion  of  the  sine  ore  is  being  heated  in  a  manner  similar  to 
the  working  of  an  ordiiiary  calcining  surfMe,  other  sine  ore  is  going  through  a  pre- 
paratoiy  process  by  the  heat  that  has  passed  away  from  the  ore  which  is  undergoing 
the  completing  process  of  calcining.  This  fiimaoe  may  be  heated  by  a  separate  fire,  to 
bum  by  blast  or  by  draft ;  or  the  flue  from  the  smelting  furnace  may  be  conducted  into 
the  entrance  of  this  furnace,  and  the  otherwise  waste  heat  of  the  smelting  furnace  will 
be  thus  brought  into  usefiil  ^plication  for  calcining  or  roasting  of  smc  ore;  and 
this  part  of  the  invention  is  ^plicable,  whether  it  be  applied  to  the  furnace,  or 
to  the  retorts  herein-before  explained,  and  will  be  found  a  means  of  saving  much 
fuel  in  the  processes  of  obtaining  sine  from  ore.  a.  Jig,  ISS6.,  represents  the  fumaoe» 
which  is  suitable  for  blast,  and  a  constant  supply  of  fuel  ii  kept  up  in  the  chamber  b, 
there  being  a  doee  cover,  with  a  sand- joint,  e,  is  the  bed  or  floor  on  which  the  ore  ii 
spread,  in  like  manner  to  an  ordinary  reverberatory  furnace ;  the  ore  is  stirred  about 
oo  the  floor  by  passing  the  ordinary  rakes  or  instruments  through  the  openings^  d,  di 
and  when  the  process  has  been  sufficiently  carried  on,  the  ore  is  discharged  through  the 
openings  e,  e,  which  at  other  times  remain  dosed  by  fire-tiles.  The  beat  of  the  fire» 
and  the  flame  thereof  passing  in  contact  with  the  ore  on  the  floor  or  bed,  c,  also  acts 
on  the  TooFff,  and  that  roof,/^  being  hot,  reverberates  the  heat  on  to  the  floor  or  bed, 
at  the  same  time  the  heat  which  passes  through  the  roof  heats  the  ore  in  the  upper 
chamber,  gi  and,  in  addition  to  such  heat  passing  through  the  roof,  the  flame  and 
heat  from  the  furnace*  having  passed  over  the  sine  ore^  in  the  lower  compartment  of  the 
apparatus,  enters  into  and  passes  over  the  ore  in  the  chamber  g  /  and,  in  doing  so,  heats 
the  roof  A,  of  that  diamber,  and  tho  the  ore  contained  therein ;  sind  it  wUl  be  seen 
that  there  is  a  third  chamber  t ;  the  heat,  therefore,  which  passes  through  the  roof  A, 
heats  the  ore  in  the  chamber,  i.    In  working  this  arrangement  of  calcined  furnace  or 


apparatus,  when  the  charffe  is  withdrawn  from  the  lower  chamber,  the  charge  in  the 
chamber  ^r  ii  to  be  racked  into  the  lower  chamber  through  the  openings  for  that  pur* 
pose,  which,  at  other  times,  are  kept  covered  with  fire-tiles,  as  shown  in  the  drawing ; 
and  the  charge  in  the  chamber  »  is  to  be  raked  into  the  chamber  g,  and  a  fresh  supply 
of  ore  charged  into  the  chamber  t. 
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1  part  of  thii  invention  relates  to  a  mode  of  arranging  a  leries  of  retortfl 
,  and  of  applying  heat  thereto  in  the  prooeas  of  smelting  or  distilling  sine 
!.  Aecoiding  to  the  practice  moat  generallj  pursued  in  smelting  sine,  the 
itted  to  the  aetton  of  beat  in  crucibles,  having  descending  iron  pipes,  which 
Bssels  containing  water  :  all  which  is  well  understood,  as  well  as  the  process 
or  distilling  sine  from  the  ores.  Ftg,  1587.  is  a  side  elevation  of  two  scto  of 
furnaces  and  retorts,  arranged  according  to  tliis  invention, 
one  of  the  furnaces  being  in  section  ;  and  >iy.  1 588.  is  a 
transverse  section  of  the  same,  a,  a,  are  a  series  of  retorts 
of  fire-daj,  arranged,  ude  by  side,  on  a  shelf  of  slabs  or 
fire-tiles.  These  letorts  are  each  closed  at  one  end  and 
open  at  the  other,  such  open  end  being  closed,  when  in 
operation,  by  a  tile  or  door,  &,  fitting  closely,  and  luted 
with  fire-clay,  as  will  readily  be  traced  in  the  drawing. 
Each  series  of  retorts  is  placed  in  a  chamber,  e,  c,  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  heat  and  flame  of  the  fire  will  pass 
'  from  the  fire-place  or  furnace,  and  act  on  one  sido 
•rts;  and  having  passed  along  all  the  series,  will  proceed  to  the  upper 
chamber,  c,  c,  and  heat  the  other  side  of  the  retorts;  and  as  the  fires  are 
and  urged  by  means  of  blasts  of  atmospheric  air,  the  heat  may  be  maintained 
ed  with  great  advantage,  and  at  comparatively  small  cost,  llie  blasts  of  air 
»duced  by  any  ordinary  blowing  machinery,  but  rotatory  blowers  are  pre- 
the  air  may  be  cool  or  heated.  When  anthracite  coal  ia  used  as  the  fuel, 
!e  prefers  adopting  the  hot  blast,  at  a  temperature  of  at  least  500^  Fahr., 
heating  may  be  performed  by  any  of  the  well-known  means  now  very 
esorted  to  for  heating  the  blasts  c^  air  for  smelUng  iron.  <f,  d,  are  iron 
ending  from  the  retorts  and  entering  into  Tcssels  containing  water,  similar  to 
tus  at  present  in  use  lor  like  purposes.  Kach  chamber,  c,  ia  heated  by  its 
mace  or  fire-place,  which  have  openings,  to  be  closed  when  at  work  ;  and  in 
ep  up  a  supply  of  fuel  to  the  fire,  each  fire-place  has  an  inclined  chamber,  e, 
led  with  fuel,  and  then  closed  air* tight  by  the  cover,  /,  fitting  into  a  sand- 
int,  in  order  to  prevent  draught  upwards.  By  this  means  the  lower  portion 
fuel  will  be  in  an  ignited  state  when  at  work,  g,  g^  are  a  aeries  of  iron  doors, 
te  the  mouth  of  each  retort :  these  doors  are  capable  of  being  removed  by 
m  upwards,  till  the  portions  cut  out  at  the  sides  come  opposite  the  dips  or 
A,  when  the  doors  may  be  removed,  in  order  to  get  at  the  retorts,  i,  is  a 
a  which  the  ore  is  heated  previous  to  its  being  placed  in  the  retorts.  The 
nt  of  the  brickwork,  the  construction  and  settling  of  the  furnaces,  being 
wn  in  the  drawing,  no  further  description  need  be  given. 
entee  remarks,  that  he  is  aware  attempts  have  been  made  to  employ  retorts 
Iting  of  sine,  and  he  does  not,  therefore,  claim  the  same  generally ;  but  he 
,  in  respect  to  the  third  part  of  this  invention,  the  mode  of  placing  a  series  of 
I  chamber,  c,  and  causing  the  heat  and  flame  to  pass  along,  under  and  over, 
I  of  retorts,  as  above  described  ;  and  he  also  claims  the  mode  c^  smelting  sine 
of  blast,  whether  the  heat  of  the  fuel  is  caused  to  act  on  a  series  of  retorts  or 
the  manner  shown,  or  on  other  arrangements  of  retorts  or  vessels,  placed  in 
chamber  or  chambers.  —  Newton**  Journal,  C.  S^  xxiii.  p.  81. 
PURIFYING,  may  be  effected  by  melting  the  impure  metal  with  lead  in 
8  in  a  deep  iron  pot,  stirring  them  well  together,  skimming  off  the  impurities 
«,  covering  the  surfoce  with  charcoal  to  prevent  oxidation,  and  keeping  them 
I  state  for  three  hours.  The  lead  descends  to  the  bottom  by  its  greater 
id  leaves  the  zinc  above,  to  be  drawn  off  by  a  pipe  in  the  side  of  the  melt- 
This  contrivance  is  the  subject  of  a  patent  granted  to  Mr.  William  Godfrey 

i  1844. 

CASTING.  The  costliness  of  bronze  precludes  its  employment  as  a  material 
to  the  purposes  of  monumental  statuary  almost  entirely.  On  this  account  the 
of  sculpture,  with  the  increase  in  the  number  of  private  collections,  has  been 
impeded.  This  impediment,  however,  is  now  being  rapidly  removed  by  the 
that  have  been  made  in  the  art  of  zinc  casting.  The  working  on  this  metal  as 
for  high  art  had  at  first  to  make  good  iU  progress  against  many  prejudices, 
the  part  of  artists  themselves.  In  this  lay  the  cause  which  long  retarded  its 
n  connection  with  sulphur,  whereas,  in  domestic  architecture,  its  application 
e  last  eighteen  years  has  superseded  that  of  almost  every  other  nuterial. 
doubt  has  now  been  dispelled  as  to  the  comparative  durability  of  zinc  in  the 
and  under  the  influence  of  every  variety  of  weather.  Chemistry  has  demon - 
ia  property  of  the  meUl. 
readily  melted,  liquefies  very  completely,  and  therefore  is  better  adapted  to 
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coTcr  the  <:nuillost  lines  in  the  mould  than  metals  of  a  harder  and  more  compact 
texture.  The  zinc  casting  is  so  pure  and  so  finished,  on  being  turned  out  of  the 
mould,  that  the  work  requires  but  very  little  subsequent  chasing.  This  circum- 
Htanee,  combined  with  the  cheapness  of  the  metal  itself  (the  cost  of 'a  zinc  cast 
being  to  a  cast  in  bronze  only  one-sixth  or  one- eighth),  renders  zinc  an  admirable 
material  for  statuary.  But  the  unfavourable  colour  of  the  zinc  proved,  for  a  long 
time,  a  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  its  application  to  these  purposes. 

This  difficulty,  however,  through  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  Mr.  Kiss,  the 
founder  of  this  important  branch  of  the  art  in  Berlin,  has  been  completely  overcome, 
lie  has  succeeded  in  imparting  to  the  sine  a  metallic  surface,  which  gives  to  the 
cast  the  perfect  aspect  of  Florentine  bronze. 

The  colossal  group  of  the  **  Amazon,"  after  Kiss  of  Berlin,  cast  in  zinc  and 
bronzed  by  M.  Geiss,  presents  a  striking  specimen  of  the  perfection  to  which  the 
latter  has  brought  this  peculiar  invention. 

The  model  ot  this  group,  cast  in  zinc  by  Geiss  of  Berlin,  and  lately  deposited  in 
the  Great  Exhibition,  will  establish  the  superiority  of  zinc  over  any  other  metal 
for  similar  purposes,  so  far  as  the  elements  of  cheapness  and  solidity  are  con- 
cerned. 

ZINC  PRINTING.  Representations  of  the  different  departments  of  the  Impe- 
rial establishment,  etched  on  zinc,  chemi typed  and  printed  with  the  common 
printing  press,  —  a  new  invention  by  PQl,  for  etching  on  zinc  in  a  raised  manner. 

If  this  art  be  not  calculated  to  supersede  wood  engraving,  it  can  be  applied  with 
great  advantage  for  certain  purposes  in  the  etching  style,  for  maps,  plans,  drawings 
of  machines,  &c.  A  zinc  plate  is  covered  v^dth  an  etching  ground,  the  drawing 
etched  in  the  usual  manner  with  the  needle,  and  bitten  in.  The  etching  ground 
is  now  removed,  the  deep  lines  cleaned  with  acid,  and  then  the  whole  plate,  in  a 
warm  state,  covered  with  an  easily  fusible  metal,  with  which,  of  course,  the  lines 
of  the  drawing  are  filled  up.  When  the  metal  thus  laid  on  is  cold  and  firm,  the 
whole  plate  is  planed  until  the  zinc  appears  again,  and  only  the  lines  of  the 
drawing  remain  filled  with  the  fusible  metal,  which  is  easily  distinguished  by  its 
white  colour  from  the  gray  of  the  zinc  The  whole  plate  is  now  etched  several 
times;  the  former  lines  of  the  drawing,  filled  with  this  easily  fusible  negative 
metal,  are  not  affected  by  the  acid,  while  the  pure  zinc  is  eaten  away.  In  this 
manner  a  drawing  for  printing  in  the  copper-plate  press  can  be  converted  Into  one 
in  relief  for  use  in  the  ordinary  printing  press. 

ZINKING  OF  IRON.  Iron  may  be  conveniently  coated,  in  the  humid  way, 
by  A  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  or  one  of  the  double  salt  of  chloride  of  zinc  and 
sal  ammoniac,  as  now  used  in  soldering  and  welding.  To  secure  success,  the 
zink  solution  should  be  weak,  and  only  a  weak  galvanic  current  should  be  used, 
otherwise  the  zinc  precipitated  will  again  separate  from  the  iron  in  scales.  With 
proper  precautions  the  deposit  may  be  made  as  thick  as  strong  paper.  The  article 
must  be  well  cleansed  before  undergoing  the  operation. 

The  sulphate  is  prepared  by  saturating  with  sulphurous  gas  as  much  hydrate  of 
carbonate  of  zinc,  recently  precipitated,  as  it  will  dissolve.  For  the  compound  salt, 
dissolve  one  part  of  zinc  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  to  this  solution  add  one.  part  of 
sal  ammoniac.  Evaporate  the  liquor,  and  crystallize.  The  crystals  are  colourless 
six-sided  prisms,  translucid,  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  very  deliquescent. 

Zinked  Iron  toeldablc,  —  With  a  view  to  put  this  question  to  the  test  of  experi- 
ment in  the  most  severe  manner,  a  piece  of  zinked  iron  wire  rope  was  welded  up 
into  a  bar,  by  Mr.  James  Nasmyth.  In  the  first  place  it  was  found,  that  although 
the  iron  wire  was  quite  covered  with  metallic  zinc,  which,  although  partially 
driven  off  in  the  process  of  welding,  yet,  so  far  from  the  presence  of  the  metal,  or  its 
oxide,  presenting  any  impediment  to  the  welding  of  the  iron  (as  in  the  case  of 
lead),  the  iron  wire  welded  with  remarkable  ease ;  and  the  result  was  a  bar  of 
remarkably  tough,  silvery-:grained  iron,  which  stood  punching,  splitting,  twisting, 
and  binding,  in  a  manner  such  as  to  show  that  the  iron  was  not  only  excellent, 
but,  to  all  appearance,  actually  improved  in  quality  in  a  very  important  degree. 

Encouraged  by  such  a  result,  a  still  further,  and  even  more  severe,  trial  was 
made,  viz.  by  welding  up  a  pile  of  clippings  of  galvanised  iron  plates,  or  sheet  iron, 
covered  with  zinc,  as  in  the  former  experiments.  The  presence  of  the  zinc  appeared 
to  offer  no  impediment  to  the  welding,  and  the  result  was  a  bloom  or  bar  of  iron, 
the  fractui'e  of  which  presented  a  most  remarkable  and  beautiful  silvery  grain,  as 
good,  if  not  superior,  in  aspect  to  the  very  finest  samples  of  "  Low  Moor "  or 
"  Bowling  "  iron.  Blooms  of  this  iron  were  rolled  out  into  rods,  and  tested  in  the 
cable  proving  machine,  and  the  result  indicated  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  higher 
strength  than  the  best  samples  of  wrought  iron ;  thus  establishing  the  fact,  that. 
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■o  ftn  from  the  presence  ol  zinc  being  destnictiTe  to  the  strength  and  tenacity  of 
wrought  iron,  the  contrary  is  the  case. 

I  may  mention,  that  bars  of  iron  were  heated  to  a  welding  heat«  prepared  Ibr 
sheathing,  in  the  usual  manner;  and,  on  drawing  them  from  the  fire^  for  being 
welded,  a  handful  of  tine  filings  was  thrown  on  the  welding  hot  vrniaet,  and  the 
welding  proceeded  with.  In  this  serere  test  no  apparent  im^Bdiment  to^  process 
resulted ;  the  iron  welded  as  well  as  if  no  sine  had  been  present.  Judging  from 
the  appearance  of  the  iron  welded  up  from  zinc  corered  iron  scraps,  not  ooly  as 
respects  iu  clesr  siltrery  aspect,  but  also  the  increased  strength  which  such  exhitatcd 
under  proof,  it  ma  j  not  be  unreasonable  to  infer,  that  some  important  improremnit 
might  be  made  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  by  the  actual  introduction  of  metdlie 
zinc  in  some  one  or  other  of  the  stages  of  its  manufacture,  such  as  in  the  pnddlia; 
furnace.  What  the  nature  of  the  action  of  the  zinc  is,  we  are  not  yet  able  to  nf; 
all  we  as  yet  know  is,  that,  so  far  from  being  prejudicial  to  the  quality  of  the  iron, 
it  appears  to  hsTO  rather  an  improving  effect ;  and  that  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
cause  us  to  desire  that  the  subject  may  receiTe  the  attention  of  some  of  our  intd- 
ligent  iron  manufacturers,  so  as  to  put  the  matter  to  the  test  of  actual  ezperiniat 
in  the  puddling  furnace,  or  any  other  stage  of  the  process,  such  as  may  appesr  to 
promise  the  best  resulu. 

I  may  name  a  curious  eorroboratiTe  fiict,  that  the  strongest  cast-iron  msde  in 
Belgium,  and  selected  for  the  casting  of  guns,  is  made  from  an  iron  ore  in  wfaidi 
the  ore  of  zinc  forms  a  considerable  portion.  Whether  the  superiority  of  this  iron 
is  due  to  the  presence  of  zinc  is  a  question ;  but  the  result  of  the  befine-nsmed 
experiments  tends  to  lead  to  the  supposition  that  such  may  be  the  case. 

The  small  town  of  Stollberg,  about  four  mUes  from  Eschweiler,  is  a  centre  of 
great  manufacturing  activity.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  estahltshment  for 
strangers  are  those  for  producing  zinc  from  calamine.  The  best  mines  belong  to 
the  company  of  the  Marquis  de  Sessenaye,  a  French  gentleman,  who  established 
here  zinc  works  on  a  large  scale,  in  which  the  following  system  is  adopted :  — 

A  chimney  of  considerable  width,  but  of  moderate  height,  stands  in  the  eentrs  of 
each  batch  of  furnaces.  In  the  middle,  immediately  adjoining  the  chimney,  sre  two 
roasting  furnaces,  in  which  the  ore  is  calcined.  To  the  right  and  left  of  these  are 
two  pairs  of  reducing  furnaces,  or  rather  two  large  reverberatory  funiaoes»  vhich 
are  charged  in  the  middle  from  above,  and  which  are  open  at  the  side  tovsrds  the 
gangways.  In  the  space  between  the  middle,  or  firing  place,  and  these  cpeaiog*, 
are  placed  a  series  of  retorts  of  fire-proof  clay,  of  elliptical  shape,  into  which  moye- 
able  necks  are  inserted,  that  communicate  with  short  perpendicular  pipes,  which 
fit  into  holes  in  the  earthen  plate,  under  which  openings  like  an  ash-pot  are  «»• 
structed.  The  ore  having  been  well  calcined  in  the  roasting  furnaces,  snd  ^^°^ 
from  a  carbonate  into  an  oxide  of  zinc,  is  first  powdered.  The  oxide  is  then  P^''^ 
in  the  retorts,  or  muffles,  as  they  are  called ;  and-  the  furnaces  are  'carefolly  cloaed 
with  clsy,  and  highly  heated  to  throw  off  the  oxygen  in  the  shape  of  gas.  One 
result  of  the  great  heat  in  this  process  is  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  metal  eaespes 
with  the  oxygen,  which  finds  its  way  through  the  ncKck  of  the  retort  and  down  the 
tube  connected  with  it,  where  the  reduced  metal  falls  in  small  globular  P*'^^^ 
The  metal  thus  deposited  is  washed  from  the  refuse  that  falls  from  it,  and  is  n^^lted 
in  furnaces  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  reverberatory  furnaces.  The  hast  of 
these  serves  to  melt  the  zinc  that  it  may  cast  into  thin  blocks  for  rolling  into  sheets. 
The  production  of  these  works  is  estimated  at  10  tons  per  diem.  For  thia»  a  con- 
sumption of  seven  times  the  weight  of  coal  is  required. 

ZIRCON.    See  Htacinth  and  Lafidaily. 

ZIRCONIA  is  a  rare  earth,  extracted  from  the  minerals  zircon  and  hyacinth;  it 
is  an  oxide  of  zirconium,  a  substance  possessing  externally  none  of  the  metallie 
characters,  but  resembling  rather  charcoal  powder,  which  bums  briskly,  and  almost 
with  explosive  violence. 


TH9     END. 
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